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OCCULT  SCJENCE.     IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. 

Chap.  I. 

OF  THE  ELIXIR  OF  LIFE;  OR,  THE  UNIVERSAL  REMEDY. 


One  important  object  of  alchemy  was 
the  discovery  of  a  medicine  alike  to 
cure  all  diseases,  and  to  prevent  their 
recurrence.  The  origin  of  thb  idea 
must  be  sought  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
and  there  also  shall  we  find  its  sufficient 
refutation.  Before  enlarging  on  the 
many  ways  in  which  this  remedy  was 
sought,  we  will  endeavour  to  trace  the 
reasoDiDg  by  which  its  existence  was  in« 
ferred :  we  shall  see  that  there  was  scarce- 
ly a  nation,  however  remote,  or  however 
barbarous,  that  had  not  some  notion  of 
this  powerful  medicine.  Adam,  say 
the  alchemists,  was  the  first  adept ;  he 
knew  all  the  secrets  of  nature;  and 
whatsoever  might  be  done  by  human 
power  could,  doubtless,  be  performed 
oy  Adam.  He  was  so  well  versed  in 
the  nature  of  animals,  as  to  be  able  to 
give  appropriate  names  to  all  the 
newly-created  beasts ;  and  his  con- 
tinual communion  both  with  angelic 
beings  and  the  Divine  Maker  of  all, 
had  made  him  well  acquainted  with 
spiritual  essences  and  their  properties, 
so  far  as  they  could  be  comprenended 
by  man's  yet  unfallen  intellect.  This 
perfection  of  physical  and  metaphysical 
knowledge,  not  attained  by  the  labour 
of  study  and  observation,  but  infused 
into  his  mind  immediately  by  the  Au- 
thor of  all  wisdom,  has  been  enjoyed 
toL.  XXII.  no.  €xxvn< 


in  like  degree  by  none  of  Adam's  de- 
scendants. Yet,  because  God  talked 
to  Abraham  as  a  man  talketh  witli  his 
friend, — because  Moses  was  divinely 
inspired  to  write  the  history  of  those 
seven  days  wherein  God  made  the 
heavens  and  the  earth, — because  Solo- 
mon was  filled  with  knowledge  and 
understanding,  and  wrote  by  means  of 
that  inspired  wisdom  on  subjects  of 
natural  history  and  philosophy, — 
Abraham,  Moses,  and  Solomon,  are 
also  reckoned  among  the  adepts.  If 
alchemy  be  a  true  science,  it  was  cer- 
tainly known  to  Adam,  with  almost  the 
same  certainty  to  Solomon,  and  with 
great  probability  to  Noah,  Abraham, 
and  Moses.  In  the  garden  created  for 
man's  dwelling  was  every  kind  of  tree 
that  was  good  for  food,  every  appliance 
which  could  render  his  life  delightful ; 
but  there  were  two  trees  of  a  mystic 
character, —  yet  though  the  one  was 
prohibited,  and  the  other  untasted, 
they  were  of  far  more  importance  to 
man's  fate  than  all  the  rich  fruits  and 
glowing  foliage  of  the  rest :  these  were, 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
and  the  yet  more  wonderful  tree  of 
life.  Of  the  first  we  cannot  speak  at 
length  here.  Adam  already  knew 
good ;  the  evil  he  knew  not  till  he 
tasted  the  forbidden  fruit.  The  Jewish 
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rabbins  have  in  many  places  expressed 
their  opinions,  that  tiie  fall  of  the  angels 
was  unknown  to  Adam  in  the  days  of  his 
innocence ;  but  that  by  some  intellectual 
operation  of  this  fruit  he  became  aware 
of  their  guilt,  their  fall,  and  some  laws 
not  of  matter,  but  of  spirit ;  by  which, 
in  spite  of  their  resisting  will,  they 
were  subservient  to  the  power  of  God. 
They  go  on  to  say,  that  the  knowledge 
of  these  spiritual  laws  embraced  also 
that  of  talismans  and  cabalistic  spells^ 
by  which  the  spirits  of  evft  migbt  be 
made  obedient  to  man,  and  also  re- 
moved in  some  degree  the  human  race 
from  the  protection  of  the  Supreme, — 
giving  them,  in  stead,  a  power  dreadful 
in  its  nature,  and  ruinous  in  its  conse- 
quences. Tbis  power  Adam  used  DOt ; 
he,  however,  communicated  the  know- 
ledge of  it  to  his  children.  Seth  and 
his  descendants  made  no  use  of  it;  but 
Cain  and  his  family  were  the  proto- 
sorcerers.  After  the  floods  Ham  con- 
tinued the  same  iniquity,  while  Shem 
and  Japheth  remained  comparatively 
fi^e  from  it.  The  tree  of  life  was  of  a 
different  nature,  and  of  this  we  must 
speak  more  largely.  It  has  been  held 
by  some  of  the  most  learned,  as  well 
among  the  Jews  as  among  Cbristians, 
that  though  Death  came  into  the  world 
by  Sin,  still  man's  body  was  not 
created  essentially  immortal.*  It  was 
endowed  with  so  much  perfection  as  to 
endure  for  a  very  long  period  witiM>ut 
apparent  decay.  At  tiie  end  of  that 
timey  however^  its  vitality  would  have 
been  expended ;  and  were  it  not  re- 
newed from  some  external  sounce,  its 
powers  would  fail  The  tree  of  life 
was  intended  to  supply  that  waste  of 
vital  power.  Tliis  theory  ceoeives 
strong  confirmation  {too  the  circum- 
stances related  in  Genesis.  Thai  tbe#ee 
of  life  grew  io  the  roidstf  of  the  gar- 
den, and  thai  it  was  within  mao's 
reach4  we  gather  from  the  kispired  re- 
cords :  yet.  thoueh  the  fruit  of  it  was 


of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil ;  and  now, 
lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also 
of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat  and  live  for 
ever:  therefore  the  Jj>Td  God  sent  him 
forth  from  tli«gaiden  of  Rden^  (o  till  the 
ground  from  whence  he  was  taken. 
So  he  drove  out  the  man,  and  he 
placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of 
Kden  cherubims,  and  a  flaming  sword 
which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the 
way  of  the  tree  of  life.'*§  From  this,  it 
seems  that  man's  exclusion  from  the 
ganden  of  Eden,  inasmuch  as  it  was  an 
exclusion  from  the  tree  of  life,  was  in 
itself  a  sentence  of  death ;  and  tliat  had 
Adam  eaten  of  the  firuit  of  that  mystic 
tree,  he  would  have  lived,  if  not  for 
ever,  yet  to  a  much  more  distant  period 
than  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  AU 
mighty  s  design  he  should  under  these 
altered  circumstances  do.  It  may  be 
noticed,  that  the  words  of  Moses  do 
not  imply,  that  once  eating  of  the  "  tree 
of  life  "  would  be  sufficient  to  procure 
for  Adam  an  eternity  of  existence  in 
this  world,  but  merely  that  a  permanent 
exile  from  the  garden  in  which  the  tree 
grew  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
such  an  event.  For  this  cause,  viz.  to 
make  the  exile  penBanent,  were  the 
cherubim  and  the  flaming  svocd  sta- 
tioned to  keep  the  way  of  ihe  tree  of 
life.  A  new  dispensation  was  au- 
nouuoed,  life  everlasting  was  to  be  ob- 
tained under  new  conditions;  aod  man, 
when  his  body  had  expended  the  portion 
of  vitality  breathed  inio  it  wit^  its  £rst 
breath  of  lifie,  was  to  enter  ^pcn  a  aew 
state  of  evisteace  i  his  body  was  to 
return  to  the  duat''  mi  of  wbid)  it  was 
taken,  "and  the  .spirit  was  to  return 
«Dto  God  who  gave  it.*'  Tims  ouicU, 
then,  it  se^ms,  mav  be  inferred  from 
the  sacred  hi&tory,  tliai  then  was  a  fruit 
which,  by  its  own  ^0|>ertie8,  had  tlie 
power  of  renewing  youih^  and  con- 
ferring a  fresh  term  of  lile  an  the  other- 
wise decaying  body ;  and  that  jnan,  by 
beiuff  Drevented  from  makin?  use  of 
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keop  pBfi^  with  h}m»  IC9  retained  her 
beauty,  and  the  8trepg:th  and  health  of 
youth.  None  who  saw  her  after  partak- 
ing of  the  elixir  of  life  would  have  sup- 
posed her  heyond  the  age  of  twenty, 
though,  in  truth,  fifty  times  had  the  sun 
brought  about  the  annirersary  of  her 
bird)." 

Lao  Kimg  was  nam^  Qffhe  phi- 
losopber  Mr  ho  was  fpost  celebrated  in 
Cbioa  its  bavipg  discovered  this  gr^nd 
secret^  and  he  fouA<}ed  a  sect  called 
Ta(0-taee,§  or  the  sons  of  the  immor- 
tals. He  professed  lo  he  ^le,  by 
means  of  an  elixir  prepared  from  thi^ 
three  kingdoms  of  oa^ture/'  to  restore 
the  powers  of  the  body  when  decayed 
by  age>  and  thus  to  secure  an  indefinite 
pei-iod  of  life  to  his  followers.  Many 
thronged  to  him ;  mandarins  and  em- 
perors were  among  his  disciples;  and, 
in  spite  of  tlie  deailis  which  in  the  <ilue 
order  of  nature  occurred  in  jquick  smc- 
cessiop  in  his  society,  be  still  main- 
tained his  credit.  After  his  death,  his 
followers  staled  that  he  had  withdrawn 
to  the  island  of  the  genii,  and  they  m^de, 
as  tf^y  said,  frequent  voyages  thither, 
to  converse  vfith  their  head  and  leader. 
Those  who  returned  never  failed  to 
sp^ak  of  tfie  favour!^  which  Lao  Kung 
and  ^  sect  stood  witli  those  mighty 
Hn4  mysterious  agencies  in  wlu^e  do- 
minions he  dwelt,  and  they  related  tlie 
modes  of  attaining  health  and  long  life 
which  lie  had  communicated  to  liiem. 
At  one  time,  tliey  caused  large  cisterns 
to  be  o^ide,  in  order  ^o  collect  dews,  in 
winch  the  prince  might  bailee,  a^id  thus 
preserve  himself  from  the  approach  of 
disease.  At  length  th6  sect  gave  way 
to  the  irresistible  influence  of  Budhu- 
ism.  It  would  be  possible  to  bring; 
forward  instances  from  the  mythology 
of  other  nation?  in  which  U/is  tradition 
is  emjpi9died.  It  took  a  singular  shape 
in  the  rowuces  of  th,e  troubadours.  A 
sort  of  terresitrial  paraciise  was  spoken 
of,  to  which  w^  given  the  nap^ie  of 
Cokaigue,)!  a  word  wludi  is  generally 

*  See  Chnstmas's  p^ivfrtal  Myihology ,  sec.  ii.  *  Id.  sec.  ix. 

t  Horae  Simcie,  No.  III.  f  Christmas's  f/niverfal  Mythology,  sec.  vii. 

II  The  reader  will  not  \o  displeased  to  see  here  a  short  but  beautiful/afr/uni, 
translated  by  Mr.  Way^  which  treats  pf  .this  subject 

Once  I  jovunwed  iw  from  h/m^ 
To  thjB  gate  of  holy  fiome ; 
There  t^e  pope,  for  my  oflfence, 
Bade  me  straight  in  penance  t^iice. 
VVaaderixig  onward  to  f^ttain 
The  wondrous  laud  tjia,t  higju  CcijkaigivD ; 
Sooth  to  say,  it  was  ^  place 
Bj^'d  with  Heaven's  especial  grace 


tba  oMiumeBi  voice  of  tradition.  In 
the  mytiiology  of  the  East,*  we  find, 
among  the  treasures  of  the  Chawd|-a- 
nUan^,  the  amrita,  or  beverage  of  im- 
mortality,— proving  the  finite  nature  of 
the  Hindu  gods,  by  the  ^t  tliAt  they 
owed  their  immortality  to  drinking  it. 
Men  might  be  m^e  immortal  by  its 
eflects,  and  it  iatx^  no  small  part  of 
the  maditnery  of  tha^  most  magnifi- 
cent poem«  The  Cttrse  of  Kehama. 
Agwn,  in  the  northern  system,  we  find 
a  still  stronger  resemblance, — we^ould 
say,  perhaps,  a  still  purer  copy,  of  ilie 
fruit  of  lliue  tree  of  life.  Iduna,t  t^ie 
goddess  of  youth,  possessed  those  mys- 
tie  epples  vbich,  when  the  gods  felt 
themselves  growing  old  and  feeble, 
th^  ate,  and  were  restored  to  youth 
and  vigour.  Among  the  Chinese,  tlie 
same  Mkf  pceva^led  in  another  form, 
and  an  extract  from  a  paper  coqununi- 
cated  by  the  author  to  Fraser'i  Maga- 
zine in  May  18d5,t  will  set  it  in  a 
stro^  lighf.  One  tlie  philosophers 
having  become  immortal,  himself  de- 
scends from  his  celestial  abode,  and 
meets  hi^  son,  to  whom  he  gives  an 
amulet  and  a  piU,  of  which  he  says : — 

" '  After  dividing  it,  and  ea.ting  a  part 
of  it,  you  will  become  a  seer,  or  im- 
mortal/ •  •  •  #  Mung  Seen 
DOW  examined  the  pill,  which  was  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  and  said,  with  great 
i9y* '  ^ince  my  lather  has  become  a  god, 
donbtlesfl,  on  swallowing  this,  I  siiaU  not 
know  death.'  His  mother-in-law  oh- 
jefcted  to  his  thua  doing,  and  cpnfMled 
i^  u^  her  bilthfif  Ciame,  to  ^i^om  ahe 
slie  shawed  ir,  and  read  likewise  tlie 
letter  of  \yoo-tiing«>7«r.  I'ae*^  im« 
mediately  bmke  in  pieo^s  A9  pill,  and 
all  three  ptiieok  of  it.  V»a,ahe  waa  at 
this  time  tmsrieotv  ye^ra  of  nge,  and  in  has 
person  extrea^aif  iebitoMd  ;  hut  no 
sooner  had  he  tasted  ihU  wonderful  mfl- 
dicine,  than  ha  gij^w  hale  and  strong; 
his  nerves  and  siaews  reeeiyed  fruh 
vigour ;  he  laid  aode  his  oarm^e,  and 
when  be  w^/Lked  abrnad,  it  was  with  euoh 
rapidity,  that  bis  aervjaits  nould  aoarcel^ 


•  Well,  I  wot  *tis  eken  told. 
Wisdom  djKail#  but  wiUi  the  old  ; 
Yet  do  I  of  greener  age 
Boast  and  b^  ibe  name  of  sage. 
Briefly,  Muae  wiis  ne!er  conferred 
B^  the  measure  of  .the  beard. 
^Ust  —  for  nojy  M  tale  be^s,^ 
How  to  rid^  of  if^  -^8,: 
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derived  from  the  Latin,  coquina;  and 
the  original  description  of  this  blessed 
region  was  an  improvement  on  the 
golden  age,  and  a  substitution  of  cu- 
linary delicacies  for  the  fruits  of  that 
primitive  period.  Subsequently,  Ori- 
ental fiction  added  its  charms:  spicy 
groves ;  rivers  of  milk,  honey,  and 
wine;  groups  of  lovely  maidens  were 
supposed  to  embellish  this  enchanted 
ground ;  and,  lastly,  the  tree  and  water 
of  life  were  deduced  from  the  patri- 
archal times,  through  the  Moham- 
medan writers,  and  added  to  the  pic- 
ture. The  country  of  Cokaigne  and  the 
fountain  of  perpetual  youth  were  not 
confined  to  those  which  have  been  con- 
sidered as  the  native  regions  of  ro- 
mance. Sir  John  Mandeville  met  with 
this  wonderful  fountain  near  the  river 
Indus,  and  has  given  a  description  of 
its  admirable  effects,  both  on  those  who 
lived  near  it  and  on  himself.  It  was 
very  odoriferous,  tasted  of  all  manner 
of  spice ;  and  of  this  whosoever  drank 
for  two  or  three  days  upon  a  fasting 
stomach  was  quickly  cured  of  any  in- 
ternal disorder  wherewith  he  might  be 
afflicted.  Those  who  lived  near  it, 
and  frequently  drank  of  it,  had  a  won^ 
derful  appearance  of  youth  throughout 
their  whole  lives.  He  di-ank  himself 
three  or  four  times,  and  fancied  his 
health  was  better  afterwards.  Robert- 
son, in  his  HUlory  of  Americoy  relates 
that  a  tradition  prevailed  among  the 
natives  of  Porto  nico,  that  in  one  of 
the  Lucayo  Islands^  which  they  call 
Bininii  there  was  to  be  found  this  ex- 

For  every  road  and  every  street 
Smoked  with  food  for  man  to  eat. 
Pilgrims  there  might  halt  at  will. 
There  might  sit  and  feast  their  fill. 
In  goodly  bowers  that  lined  the  way. 
Free  for  all,  and  nought  to  pay. 
Through  that  blissful  realm  divine 
Rolled  a  sparkling  flood  of  wine. 
Clear  the  sky,  and  soft  the  air. 


traordinary  fountain ;  and,  incited  by 
the  hope  of  finding  it.  Ponce  de  Leon 
ranged  from  island  to  island,  till  at  last 
he  discovered,  not  the  fountain,  but 
Florida.  In  Owhyhee  (or  Hawaii)  a 
tradition  prevailed,  that  certain  natives 
of  that  island  successfully  prosecuted  a 
voyage  to  a  country  where  the  inha- 
bitants enjoyed  perpetual  youth,  and 
health,  and  beauty ;  where  the  fountain 
of  life  removed  every  disease,  and 
every  deformity,  and  where  misery  and 
death  were  unknown ;  but,  alas !  they 
had  beheld  that  which  was  forbidden 
to  mortal  eye,  and  they  all  died  shortly 
after  their  return  to  Hawaii. 

Upon  this  almost  universal  agreement 
of  tradition  the  alchemists  lay  great 
stress;  but  they  adduce  other  argu- 
ments from  Holy  Writ.  This  remedy 
for  all  diseases,  this  great  restorer  of 
decaying  nature,  has,  they  say,  the 
same  power  over  the  bodies  of  men  in 
our  present  state  as  it  had  before  the 
fall.  They  point  to  the  translation  of 
Enoch  and  of  Elijah :  these  eminent 
saints  never  tasted  of  death ;  and  since, 
therefore,  they  are  still  enjoying  a 
bodily  life,  how  can  we  suppose  that 
life  to  be  maintained  more  probably 
than  by  the  eating  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  life.  Again,  it  is  higlily  probable 
that  the  body  of  man  waxed  grosser 
and  more  earthly  after  the  fall ;  that 
those  who  were  brought  into  the  world 
by  the  ordinary  way  of  generation  par- 
took far  more  of  the  heavy  and  unintel- 
lectual  character  of  matter  than  the 
more  ethereal,  half-angelic  body  of 

Was  a  well  to  saine  the  sooth, 
Cleped  the  living  well  of  youth. 
There  had  numb  and  feeble  age 
Cross'd  you  in  your  pilgrimage ; 
In  those  wondrous  waters  pure 
Laved  awhile  you  found  a  cure. 
Lustihed  and  youth  appears, 
Numb'rine  now  but  twenty  years. 
Wo  is  me!  who  rue  the  hour, 
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Adam, — a  body  which  was  the  im- 
mediate work  of  the  Creator's  hand. 
This,  too,  was  in  all  probability  the 
mode  in  wliich  those  repeated  abridge- 
ments of  the  span  of  human  life  of 
which  we  hear  in  Scripture  were  car- 
ried into  execution.  From  about  a 
thousand  years,  it  was  gradually  re- 
duced to  threescore  and  ten  :  the  body 
gradually  degenerated ;  it  became 
coarser  in  its  materials,  and  less  ex- 
quisite in  its  workmanship.  It  par- 
took more  of  the  dust,  and  less  of  the 
informing  spirit ;  its  duration  was 
made  shorter,  and  its  rank  lower. 
Man  became  a  prey  to  more  and 
severer  diseases,  until  he  reached  the 
state  in  which  he  now  is — a  state  in 
which  he  will  be  stationary  till  the 
world  shall  be  no  more.  VVhat,  tlien, 
would  be  the  effect  of  this  mystic 
fruit  —  this  universal  remedy?  It 
would,  of  course,  remove  the  causes 
of  this  degeneration ;  it  would  purify 
the  body  of  man  from  the  grosser  par- 
ticles ;  it  would  again  give  the  as- 
cendancy to  the  more  ethereal  and 
vital  portion  of  his  being,  and  bring 
him,  as  far  as  the  body  is  concerned, 
somewhat  nearer  to  that  glorious  state 
in  which  he  was  when  created  in  the 
image  of  God.  Such  a  change  in  the 
body  could  not  take  place  without 
some  alteration,  some  adaptation  iu  the 
mind.  Some  of  our  most*  violent 
passions  spring  from  the  gross,  corrupt 
state  of  our  mortal  bodies;  the  purer 
the  one,  the  more  temperate  will  be  the 
other.  Those  persons  who  are  most 
free  from  sudden  and  fierce  passions 
owe  that  freedom  not  so  much  to  their 
mental  superiority  as  to  their  happier 
temperament ;  and  the  new  science  of 
phrenology  has  set  in  a  strong  light 
how  entirely  the  passions  depend  on 
the  physical  structure.  A  medicine, 
therefore,  which  acts  as  this  must  do  is 
not  only  a  medicine  for  the  body,  but 
also  for  the  mind ;  it  will  not  only  set 
the  frame  free  from  pain,  disease,  and 
decay,  but  it  will  make  the  mental 
horizon  calm,  by  stilling  the  gusts  of 
passion,  by  driving  away  the  clouds 
with  which  the  grossness  of  our  earthly 
nature  obscures  our  reason ;  and  "  the 
great  light  of  the  majestic  intellect*' 
will  shine  clear  and  serene  over  all. 
To  give  still  further  evidence  from 
Scripture,  and  to  throw  a  still  stronger 
light  on  this  theory,  they  quote  the 


words  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  when  speaking  of  the  re- 
surrection. If  the  body  be  raised,  and 
be  destined  to  eternal  life,  then  it  must 
be  raised  in  a  purer  and  more  un- 
earthly state  than  it  is  now:  accord- 
ingly. It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it 
is  raised  a  spiritual  body."*  Tliis  is, 
however,  by  no  means,  a  happy  transla- 
tion of  the  words  Jvti^treu  rifia  -^op^inif 
lyii^trai  faifAA  9rftVft»Tix§f,      It  WOUld 

have  been  better  rendered,"  It  is  sown 
a  soul-informed  body,  it  is  raised  an 
ethereal  body,'' — raised  in  a  condition 
as  happily,  or  yet  more  happily,  con- 
stituted than  Adam*s  before  the  fall. 
But  if  the  raised  body  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  of  man  in  a  state  of  in- 
nocence, even  though  finer  and  purer 
in  degree^  it  would  still  need  more  or 
less  the  same  means  of  support — the 
same  security  against  the  waste  of 
vitality ;  and,  accordingly,  in  that 
glance  into  the  New  Jerusalem — the 
heavenly  city  which  was  vouchsafed  to 
the  favoured  disciple,  we  find,  "  And 
he  shewed  me  a  pure  river  of  water  of 
life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of 
the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  In 
tlie  midst  of  the  street  of  it  (the  hea- 
venly city),  and  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  was  tliere  the  tree  of  life,  which 
bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  yielded 
her  fruit  every  month,  and  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations."  t  The  healing  of  what  na- 
tions ?  Not  the  nations  of  the  earth, — 
for  in  the  vision  of  the  apostle,  "  The 
first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were 
passed  away,  and  there  was  no  more 
sea;"t  not,  surely,  the  nations  of  the 
damned,  otherwise  their  worm  does 
die,  and  their  fire  is  quenched.  And 
if  it  be  said  that  the  whole  is  to  be 
taken  figuratively,  let  us  ask.  Of  what 
is  the  "  healing  leaf"  a  figure  ?  If  it 
shadow  forth  any  thing,  it  must  be  a 
release  from  some  evil;  and,  except 
upon  this  theory,  what  evil  is  there 
from  which  the  risen  bodies  of  just 
men  made  perfect  can  require  deliver- 
ance? This  belief  concerning  the  tree 
of  life  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  al- 
chemical theory  of  the  universal  medi- 
cine ;  it  has  never  been  in  one  place  so 
treated  as  it  is  here ;  it  is  to  be  gathered 
from  a  multitude  ofobscure  hints,  some- 
times couched  in  scientific  and  some- 
times in  theological  terms,  scattered 
through  a  vast  variety  of  authors,  and  it 
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is  certainljr  well  worthy  tlie  consideration 
of  the  diyine,  as  well  of  bim  who  wishes 
to  understand  the  rationale  ofaldiemy. 
When^  however,  we  have  gone  thus 
far^  we  cannot  expect  the  theologian  or 
the  philosopher  to  accompany  the  al- 
chemist in  nis  subsequent  deductions: 
*^  From  the  union  and  perpetual  inter- 
change of  the  elements, '  say  they, 
"  spring  all  things,  and  all  things  may 
agam  be  resolved  into  those  elements ; 
and  whether  we  call  the  elements  iire, 
air,  earth,  water,  with  the  ancients,  or 
whether  we  call  them,  with  the  mo- 
derns, oxygen,  hydrogen, azote^ carbon, 
&c.  &c.  still  all  material  substances  are 
formed  of  the  elements;  and  in  their 
perjietual  circulation  do  all  visible 
things  subsist,  grow,  and  decay.  From 
tliem  did  God  in  his  wisdom  make  the 
heavens  and  the  earth :  they  were  the 
constituent  parts  of  his  creation  ;  they, 
therefore,  were  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  trees  of  life  and  of  knowledge. 
When  roan  has  by  long  study  attained 
to  so  great  a  mastery  over  the  elements, 
so  intimate  a  knowledge  oif  their  powers 
and  properties,  as  to  be  able  to  imitate 
the  operations  of  nature  —  when  he  can 
produce  living  creatures,  such  as  frogs, 
lice,  and  serpents,  as  Uie  Egyptian  ma- 
gicians are  said  to  have  done — when 
he  can  mimic  the  actions  of  life  by 
galvanising  the  dead  body,  and  imitate 
the  thunder  and  the  lightning  by  his 
electrical  knowledge, —  then  may  he 
hope  also  to  find  out  the  composition 
of  this  wonderful  fruit  of  life  :  its  con- 
stituent parts  are  in  his  hands ;  he  has 
only  to  combine  and  experimentalise 
till  the  wished-for  result  comes  to 
crown  his  endeavours.  Day  after  day 
is  medical  science  striding  onwards; 
and,  in  those  countries  where  it  is  most 
successfully  cultivated,  one  disease  after 
another  is  giving  way.  Plague  has  be- 
come but  as  a  thing  that  was ;  it  exists 
only  in  distant  countries.  Small-pox  is 
no  longer  the  depopulating  ana  dis- 
figuring scourge  that  it  used  to  be; 
syphilis  is  less  fetal  every  year;  and 
now  the  discovery  of  the  vegetable  al- 


to medico-chemical  research.  Creotote 
is  a  still  mohe  extraordinary  agent. 
And  while  the  active  ftrincipki  are  thus 
extracted,  why  should  we  despair  of 
finding  the  elixir  of  life  V*  Such  would 
be  the  language  of  an  alchemist,  if  he 
were  to  speak  With  the  light  of  modem 
philosophy  before  his  eyes  ;  and  as 
there  is  a  little  plausibility  in  tlie 
theory  (which  is  ancient — the  illustra- 
tions only  are  modem),  we  shall,  at 
the  risk  of  being  supposed  to  beat  the 
air,  give  a  few  reasons  to  shew  the  fu- 
tility of  his  hopes.  Why  were  tlie 
cherubim  with  the  flaming  sword 
planted  at  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
garden  of  Paradise  ? — To  keep  the  way 
of  the  tree  of  life.  And  it  would  be 
folly  to  suppose  that  He,  in  whose 
hands  are  the  issues  of  understandings 
as  well  as  the  issui^s  of  life,  would 
allow  his  own  counsel  to  be  defeated 
by  his  own  gift^  It  has  been  according 
to  his  good  pleasure  that  the  gradual 
diminution  of  man's  longevity  has 
taken  place.  lie  has  on  two  occa- 
sions formally  pronounced  what  should 
be  the  average  duration  of  life,  limit- 
ing it  first  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  and  subsequently  to  threescore 
and  ten ;  and  that  theory,  however  in- 
genious, cannot  be  called  other  than 
blasphemous  which  tells  us  that  his 
decrees  may  be  set  aside,  that  his  de- 
signs may  be  baffled  by  human  science. 
The  laws  of  life  have  not  as  yet  been 
investigated)  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  never  will  be,  at  least  in  this 
world ;  but  even  if  they  wei^  ever  so 
well  understood,  it  does  Dot  at  all  fol- 
low that  man  would  have  any  control 
over  thenu  or  be  able  to  touch  the 
springs  of  that  machinery  by  which 
they  act.  lie  might  understand  them« 
as  he  understands  those  laws  by  which 
the  planetary  bodies  roll  on  in  their 
orbits ;  but  he  would,  as  in  that  ease^ 
be  only  the  passive  spectator  of  God's 
infinite  power  and  wisdom.  The  bene- 
fits that  would  result  fVom  such  know- 
ledge might  probably  be  great  in  a 
medical  point  of  view  ;  but  it  appears. 
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be  obtained*  And  as  the  red  elixir, 
as  it  was  called,  was  supposed  to 
hare  not  so  much  the  power  of 
transmuting  specifically  base  metals 
into  gold  and  silver,  as  the  power 
g«Derally  of  bringing  to  its  highest 
degree  of  perfection  any  tubsunce 
to  whieh  it  was  applied,  many  among 
them  decided  that  the  philosophers 
atone  was  itself  tlie  unifersal  medicine. 
It  transmutes  lead  into  gold,  they  said, 
because  gold  is  the  purest  and  noblest 
form  in  which  the  metallic  basis  can 
appear.  It  transmutes  flints  into  dia- 
monds by  tlie  same  power,  purging 
away  all  their  grosser  particles,  and 
exhibiting  them  in  the  shape  of  pure, 
unoomipt  essences.  It  had  the  same 
efic^  upon  plants,  preserving  only  their 
Iridden  virtues;  and,  consequently,  if 
administered  to  men  or  animals,  it 
would  have  the  same  purifying  effect, 
and  would  exhibit  human  nature  free, 
as  far  as  the  body  is  concerned,  from 
all  the  imperfections  that  flesh  is  heir 
to."  Descartes  imagined  that  this  was 
not  the  true  secret,  but  that  he  had 
discovered  it  in  a  peculiar  system  of 
diet,  **  I  never  toot  so  much  care,*** 
said  he  to  M.  de  Leiylochem,  to  pre- 
serre  my  life  as  I  now  do.  I  formerly 
thought  that  were  death  to  happen,  it 
could  at  most  only  cut  ofl*  thirty  or 
forty  years,  whereas  now  it  cannot  sur- 
prise me  without  depriving  me  at  least 
of  a  hundred.  For  it  seems  certain  to 
me  that,  if  we  only  guarded  against 
certain  errors  in  diet  that  we  are  wont 
to  commit,  we  might,  without  any  other 
attention,  attain  to  an  old  age  much 
longer  and  happier  than  we  now  do. 
But  since  I  have  need  of  much  time 
and  much  experience,  to  examine  every 
thing  proper  to  this  subject,  I  am  now 
engaged  in  composing  a  course  of  me- 
dicines, by  which  I  hope,  when  so  oc- 
cupied, to  obtain  some  respite  from 
nature,  and  to  be,  consequently,  the 
belter  able  hereaiUr  to  prosecute  my 
design."  The  Abb^  Picotf  resided 
sometime  with  Descartes,  and  followed 
his  directions  as  to  diet,  being  fully 
persuaded  that  four  or  Ave  hundred 
years  would  be  added  thereby  to  the 
terra  of  nian*s  natural  life.  Twelve 
years  after  the  date  of  the  letter  above 
quoted,  Descartes  died,  in  the  fifty-fiflh 
year  of  his  age ;  and  so  certain  was 
Picot  tliat  the  system  adopted  by  him 
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was  to  be  implicitly  relied  on,  that, 
hearing  of  his  death,  the  abb6  declared 
he  must  have  died  by  poison,  or  by 
some  violent  death,  or  lie  would  un- 
questionably have  lived  five  hundred 
years.  What  the  medicines  used  by 
Descartes  were  we  do  not  know.  The 
rules  which  he  adopted  with  regard  to 
diet  were  very  rigia :  Uie  greatest  re- 
gularity, perfect  temperance,  and  fre- 
quent fiisting,  formed  the  principal 
parts  of  his  code.  He  enjoined  a  hv 
more  ascetic  diet  than  Cornaro,  with  far 
less  success.  But  all  that  is  important 
to  remark  here  is,  first,  that  Descartes 
considered  it  possible  to  prolonz  life  to 
the  extent  of  four  or  five  hundred  years ; 
and,  secondly,  tliat  he  supposed  this 
might  be  done  by  diet  and  medicines. 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  visited  Descartes 
without  giving  bis  name,  and,  after  a 
little  conversation,  the  latter  guessed 
who  his  visitor  was;  upon  which  Sir 
Kenelm  said :  "  Our  speculative  disco- 
veries are  indeed  pretty  and  agreeable, 
but  they  are,  after  all,  too  uncertain 
and  unprofitable  to  occupy  all  a  man*s 
thoughts ;  that  life  was  too  short  to  at- 
tain the  right  knowledge  even  of  neces- 
sary things ;  and  that  one  who  so  well 
understood  the  nature  of  the  human 
body  as  Descartes,  should  rather  study 
how  it  might  be  preserved  from  disease 
and  early  death,  than  apply  himself  to 
the  barren  speculations  of  philosopliy.'*t 
Descartes  replied  that  he  had  done  so ; 
and  though  he  did  not  suppose  it  pos- 
sible to  avoid  death  altogetner,  he  could 
yet  promise  to  lengthen  out  the  days  of 
man  to  those  of  the  patriarchs.  On  th6 
same  point  Ashroole,  in  his  notes  to 
the  Thealrum  Chemicwn  Bt'itUtnicum, 
gives  a  digest  of  a  whole  host  of  au- 
thorities : — 

"  It  is  apparent/'  says  he,$  "  though 
I  deny  not  but  some  hereditary  corrupt 
tion  18  enfSEuled  upon  posterity  from  the 
decayed,  mouldering,  and  rotten  natures 
of  our  ancestors,  that  our  diseases  pro. 
ceod  chiefly  from  traosplantation  ;  for  by 
what  we  eat  or  drink  as  nourishment, 
the  corrupt  and  harmful,  nay,  death fol 
qualities,  which  the  Divine  malediction 
lodged  in  created  things,  is  removed 
from  them  into  oar  bodies,  and  there 
grow  up  and  multiply,  till,  having  height- 
ened the  sal,  sulphur,  and  mercury,  mto 
an  irreconcilable  contestation,  through 
the  impurities  with  which  they  are  load- 
ed and  burdened,  they  introduce  a  miser- 
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able  decay,  which  subsequently  becomes 
a  death  ;  and  this  is  the  sooner  hastened, 
if  thereunto  we  add  the  heavy  load  of 
luxuriousness  and  gluttony.  Yet  this 
death  is  not  natural,  but  accidental,  and, 
as  may  appear  by  what  has  been  said, 
death  arising  out  of  the  fruits  of  the  great 
world  which  grow  up  by  transplantation  j 
the  rebellious  disobedience  of  man  pro- 
voking God  to  plant  a  death  in  every 
thing  that  he  hath  made,  in  the  corse 
wherewith  he  hath  carsed  the  world ; 
and  to  this  the  doctrine  which  the  angel 
taught  £8dras  is  agreeable.  And  though 
it  is  appointed  that  all  must  die,  against 
which  decree  no  elixir  has  power  to  re- 
sist, yet  this  medicine  is  a  remedy  for 
the  particular  corruption  of  man,  to  keep 
back  those  griefs  and  diseases  which 
usually  accompany  and  molest  old  age, 
insomuch  that  the  death  which  man  eats 
with  his  bread  may  be  brought  to  a  se- 
paration, and  man  may  consequently,  in 
the  comfort  of  an  uninterrupted  h^tb, 
spin  out  his  thread  of  life  to  the  longest 
end  of  that  nature  fallen  from  original 
justice.  For  it  is  a  certain  truth  that,  of 
what  we  receive  into  our  bodies.  Nature 
finds  two  substances, — one  which  with  a 
gladsome  appetite  she  retains  to  feed  vi- 
tality, the  other  with  an  abhorred  dislike 
she  expels,  as  not  only  useless,  but  putre- 
factive and  dangerous.  And  if  thereupon 
we  thoroughly  advise  with  ourselves,  we 
must  needs  confess  that  her  wa^  is  the 
best  to  be  imitated,  in  separating  the 
pure  from  the  impure  (which  are  joined 
together  in  every  thing)  before  we  make 
use  of  them  ;  and  where  she  does  mani- 
festly subtract  and  divide,  let  us  not 
there  add  and  multiply.  For  doubtless 
the  faeces  profit  nothing ;  nay,  in  sick 
.persons  they  plainly  oppress  the  pene- 
trating virtue  of  the  spirit  itself,  and 
commit  that  separating  act  to  the  dis- 
eased body  which  through  weakness  is 
not  able  to  perform  the  task.  The  brevity 
of  life  came  in  with  the  fall  of  Adam ; 
and  though  some  of  the  ancients,  before 
the  flood,  lived  almost  a  thousand  years, 
yet  certainly  their  lives  were  prorogued 
by  the  use  of  this  medicine,  with  which 


|)articular  revelation,  not  only  to  know 
what  was  the  medicine,  but  how  to  use 
it  when  obtained ;  for,  in  the  same  work, 
he  says : — 

"  Unless  the  medicine  be  qualified  as 
it  ought,  'tis  death  to  taste  the  least  atom 
of  it,  because  its  nature  is  so  highly  vi- 
gorous and  strong  above  that  of  man  ; 
for  if  its  least  parts  are  able  to  strike  so 
fiercely  and  thoroughly  into  the  body  of 
a  base  and  corrupt  metal  as  to  tinge  and 
convert  it  into  so  nigh  a  degree  as  perfect 
gold,  how  less  able  is  the  body  of  man 
to  resist  such  a  force,  when  its  greatest 
strength  is  far  inferior  to  the  weakest 
metal  1  I  do  believe,  and  am  confirmed 
by  several  authors,  that  many  philoso- 
phers, having  a  desire  to  enjoy  perfect 
health,  have  destroyed  themselves  by 
adventuring  to  take  the  medicine  in. 
wardly,  ere  they  knew  the  true  use 
thereof,  or  how  to  qualify  it  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  nature  of  man  without 
destruction,*** 

This  is  a  very  likely  result  of  the 
experiment,  if  we  take  into  consider- 
ation the  test  by  which  the  red  elixir 
was  to  be  proved  perfect.  In  a  MS. 
in  the  Cambridge  University  Library, 
G.  G.  8.  1.  before  quoted,  occurs  the 
following  direction :  "  But  endeavour 
not  to  multiply  it  any  more,  for  fear  thou 
sbouldsl  lose  it ;  for  it  is  then  so  fiery  that 
it  will  penetrate  the  glasses  and  vanish, 
leaving  the  glass  stained  like  a  ruby." 
Indeed,  so  rapid  and  violent  was  its 
supposed  operation,  and  so  great  the 
corruption  of  the  human  frame,  that, 
if  hastily  taken,  it  would  dissolve 
nearly  the  whole  body,  and  cause  in- 
stant death. 

We  shall  now  take  a  brief  review 
of  the  pretended  longevity  of  certain 
adepts,  which  legends  form,  as  it  were, 
the  fabulous  ages  of  chemistry,  and  no- 
tice the  modes  which  they  are  said  to 
have  adopted  to  attain  so  long  a  life. 
One  of  them,  named  Artephius,  is  re- 
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tury ;  and  his  Clavis  Majaris  Sapientut 
is  preserved  in  the  first  volume  of 
Mangetus  Bibliotheca  Chemica  Cu- 
riosa.  There  is  another  book  attri- 
buted to  him  called  Liber  Secrelus, 
in  which  he  states  that  the  mysteries 
of  the  chemical  philosophy  are  so 
darkly  expressed  by  most  writers  that 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  them ; 
and,  indeed,  that  this  obscurity  was 
not  accidental,  but  designed.  "  Is  not 
this  an  art  full  of  secrets ;  and  believest 
thou,  O  fool  I  tliat  we  plainly  teach  this 
secret  of  secrets,  taking  our  words  ac- 
cording to  their  literal  interpretation 
He  then  goes  on  to  say  that,  after  he 
became  an  adept  by  studying  the  works 
of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  he  was  some- 
times very  obscure  himself;  but  after 
having  lived  more  than  a  thousand  years 
through  the  use  of  this  wonderful  me- 
dicine, he  found  no  man  besides  him- 
self that  had  discovered  it,  so  obscure 
were  the  writings  in  which  it  was  re- 
vealed .  He  therefore  generously  wrote 
a  book  to  declare  truly  and  sincerely 
all  things  that  were  wanted  for  the  form- 
ation of  the  philosopher's  stone,  ex- 
cept one  certain  thing,  which  is  not 
lawful  for  me  to  discover  to  any, 
because  it  is  either  revealed  or  made 
known  by  God  himself,  or  taught  by 
some  master,  which,  notwithstanding, 
he  that  can  bend  himself  to  the  search 
of  by  the  help  of  a  little  experience 
may  easily  learn  in  this  book."  Of 
course  the  book  is,  if  possible,  rather 
more  obscure  than  others  on  the  same 
mysterious  topic,  although  it  really  is 
written  in  rather  more  intelligible  Latin, 
and  with  great  parade  of  philosophical 
simplicity.  Some  hermetic  writers  say 
of  him,  that  he  invented  a  magnet  hav- 
ing a  peculiar  attraction  for  the  vital 
parts  of  human  nature ;  so  that  by 
means  of  it  he  extracted  the  life  from 
other  persons  for  his  own  benefit, 
making  a  vivifying  volatile  tincture, 
which  was  only  to  be  taken  in  at  the 
nostrils,  and  which  rendered  all  food 
unnecessary.  During  the  last  years  of 
his  one  thousand  and  twenty-five  he 
withdrew  into  a  tomb,  where  he  wrote 
his  alchemical  works.  The  treatise  in 
Mangetus  which  bears  his  name  is  an 
astrologico-alchemical  treatise ;  and  in 
no  parts  more  so  than  in  his  chapter 
on  animal  life,  as  we  shall  by  and  by 


girceive.  He  is  mentioned  by  Roger 
aeon,  and  by  no  earlier  writer ;  and 
the  same  fables  were  then  extant  about 
him.  Another  equally  credible  story 
is  related  of  Nicholas  Flame,  who, 
according  to  vulgar  ideas,  was,  with 
his  wife  Perenella,  consigned  to  the 
grave  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  re- 
spectable life.  But  it  appears  that 
they  were  by  no  means  so  foolish  as 
to  die ;  and  after  many  years  a  French 
traveller-)-  obtained  news  of  them  in 
the  East,  and  found  that  wooden 
images  had  been  buried,  merely  to 
avoid  fixing  on  the  adepts  the  suspi- 
cion of  immortality;  that  they  had 
been,  since  their  supposed  death,  tra- 
velling over  the  worla,  acquiring  know- 
ledge, and  associating  with  those  who, 
like  themselves,  had  successfully  stu- 
died the  hermetic  philosophy,  in  the 
year  1531, J  a  poor  old  man,  residing 
atTarentum,  was  the  subject,  it  is  said, 
of  a  very  marvellous  change,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  ninety.  His  skin  peeled  off, 
and  a  new,  soft,  and  smooth  skin  sup- 
plied its  place ;  his  muscles  again  be- 
came plump  and  yielding ;  the  wrinkles 
disappeared  from  his  face,  and  the 
white  hairs  from  his  head ;  dark  curl- 
ing locks  replaced  the  one,  and  the 
fresh  complexion  of  youth  the  other. 
After  fifty  years,  he  again  became  de- 
crepid with  a  second  age;  and  it  is 
believed  that  he  died  at  the  age  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  case 
of  the  Countess  of  Desmond  was  very 
similar  to  this  ;  and  is  attested  by 
Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
But  these  are  scarcely  so  remarkable 
as  the  instance  given  by  Velasquez  of 
Tarenturo,  of  the  Abbess  of  Monviedro, 
who,  at  the  age  of  nearly  one  hundred, 
underwent  a  change,  like  that  of  the 
poor  old  man  before  noticed.  After  a 
severe  illness,  which,  on  account  of  her 
age,  every  one  supposed  would  termi- 
nate fatally,  she  had  a  recurrence  of 
the  catamenia ;  a  new  set  of  teeth  and 
a  fresh  head  of  hair  appeared,  and  her 
whole  person  became  like  that  of  a 
young  woman.  Maffeus,  in  his  History 
of  the  Indies,^  mentions  a  very  remark- 
able man  who  had  attained  the  age  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty-five  years, 
and  he  did  not  then  appear  at  all 
decrepid :  he  had  insensibly  been 
restored  to  a  state  resembling  youth 


•  Artephii,  Liber  Secretus.  f  M.  Lucas. 

X  Histoires  Admirables  et  M^morables,  p.  697.   Douay,  1604. 

$  Hist.  Indies,  lib.  xi.  c.  iv. 
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sereral  times.  He  asserted  tliat  he  had 
had  seren  hundred  wires  ;*  and  when 
he  died)  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy  yetirs.  In 
1564,t  Count  Landonni^re  discovered 
a  person  anotig  the  natives  of  Florida 
who  was  reported  to  have  lived  up* 
wards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
It  was  a  conjecture  with  alchemiste, 
that  these  changes  and  this  longevity 
were  to  he  attributed  to  the  on«  tini- 
versal  medicine,  perhaps  unconsciously 
taken ;  and  Roger  Bacon  t  speaks  of 
an  old  man  who  found,  while  plough-> 
ing  in  Sicily,  some  yellowish  water  in 
a  golden  vessel,  which  he  imagined  to 
be  dew.  This,  being  hot  and  faint,  he 
swallowed  ;  and  it  so  entirely  changed 
his  condition,  both  bodily  and  mental, 
th^t,  from  being  an  old  and  stupid  la- 
bourer, he  became  h:ile,  robust,  youth- 
ful  in  appearance,  and  gifted  with  an 
undersunding  so  much  improved,  that 
he  forsook  his  day-labour,  and  was  re- 
ceived into  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Sicily,  whom  and  whose  successors  he 
served  eifi^hty  years.  This  Bacon  tells 
to  Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  in  shewing  the 
virtues  which  are  to  be  expected  from 
potable  gold.  The  RosicrocianS)  of 
whom  we  shall 'by  and  by  have  occa>- 
sion  to  speak,  boasted  that  they  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  lengtliening  man's 
life  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent.  And 
Petnis  Mornius  §  says  that  they  un- 
doubtedly did  possess  the  perpetual 
motion,  the  plulosopher*8  stone^  and 
the  universal  medicme.  He  may  be 
considered  as  qualified  to  speak  con- 
cerning their  pretensions,  since  he  Was 
himself  one  of  their  ImrIv,  and  made 
certain  propositions  in  their  name  to 
the  states^neral  of  Holland  in  1630, 
which,  however,  were  not  accepted. 
There  is  a  romantic  tale,  which  has 
often  been  made  the  basis  of  professed 
fictions,  given  in  a  book  of  French 
memoirs.  In  the  year  1681,||  a  sti«n- 
ger,  who  called  himself  Signor  Gauldi, 
went  to  reside  at  Venice,  and  there  at- 
tracted some  attention  by  his  appa- 
rently universal  learning,  his  beauttftil 
and  valuable  collection  of  painting, 


was  never  kno%f  n  to  write  or  receive  a 
letter  to  desire  credit,  or  to  make  use 
of  notes  or  bills  of  exchange.  He  paid 
for  every  thing  in  ready  money,  and 
lived  in  a  tery  respectable  style.  A 
nobleman,  who  was  a  remarkably  good 
judge  of  pictures,  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  see  the  collection  of  Signor 
Oanldi,  which  request  was  at  once 
complied  with.  Over  the  door  hong 
a  portrait  of  Gualdi  himself.  '*  This 
picture,  sir,''  said  the  nobleman,  ^  is  a 
portrait  of  yourself?*'   Gauldi  bowed. 

You  look,  sir,  to  be  no  more  than 
fifty ;  but  I  know  that  painting  to  be 
by  the  liand  of  Titian,  who  has  been 
dead  one  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
How  is  this  possible  Y*  It  is  not 
easy,"  replied  Gauldi,  "  to  know  all 
things  that  are  possible;  but  there  is 
certainly  no  crime  in  my  being  like  a 
picture  by  tlie  hand  of  Titian."  The 
nobleman  forebore  to  speak  more  on 
the  subject;  but  afterwards  mention- 
ing the  circumstance  to  some  of  his 
acquaintance,  they  determined  to  exa- 
mine the  picture  the  next  day.  Before 
they  coola  put  their  intention  in  prac- 
tice, Signor  Gauldi  had  retired  to 
Vienna.  Irenseus  Philalethes^lf  whose 
true  name  is  not  known,  was  said  to  be 
yet  living  in  the  middle  of  last  century, 
tbvagh  concealed,  like  Arthur  and  Fre- 
deric Barbarossa.  Tales  of  this  kind 
furnish  what  may  be  called  the  histo- 
rical evidence ;  and  they  certainly  re- 
quire no  comment. 

Now,  the  next  thing  is  to  examine 
what  was  the  nature  of  tlie  medicine 
thus  wotiderfully  beneficial,  and  how 
it  was  to  be  attained*  Here  we  have 
many  various  descriptions,  some  of 
them  written  with  so  much  enthusiasm 
and  ekK|uence,  that  they  are  not  un- 
worthy of  notice  even  on  that  account. 
In  a  work  entitled  The  lUvelatwn  of 
tk€  Secret  Spirity  the  author  of  which 
is  not  known,  but  of  which  an  English 
translation  appeared  in  1633)  with  a 
curiotM  dedicatory  letter  to  John  Thom- 
biifgli,  bishop  of  Worce^r,  the  medi- 
cine is  thus  described  t — 

"  In  its  first  essence,  it  appeareth  in 
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rities ;  in  whieb  it  bMh  a  propertr  and 
tirtua  of  conng  woimdt  and  comiptioaa 
within  the  bodj  of  mea ;  it  purg^th  putre- 
faction, abiding  in  any  place  whatsoever, 
and  cureth  all  things  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly. In  the  second  essence,  it  ap* 
peareth  unto  the  sight  in  a  watery  body. 
Somewhat  fairer  than  the  first;  contain- 
ing, indeed,  corruption,  but  more  plenti- 
fully actite  in  virtue,  tiearer  to  the  truth, 
and  in  etery  work  tnore  powerful ;  in 
which  shape  it  generally  giveth  aid  to 
all  sickness,  both  hot  afad  cold,  because 
it  is  of  a  hidden  nature)  chiefly  it  help- 
eth  those  who  suffer  infirmity  in  respir- 
atioB  ;  it  ehaseth  Tei^om  &om  the  heart ; 
dissi^veth  without  riolenoe  things  con- 
tained in  the  lungs ;  it  cleanseth  blood  ; 
it  purifyeth  corruptigu ;  it  preserreth  the 
body  from  decay;  and  if  thrice  in  the 
day  it  be  drunk  by  those  who  Itogulsh, 
it  gireth  them  a  good  hd{)e  of  recorerr. 
But  hi  the  third  essence  it  appeareth  in 
an  airy  body,  oily,  aliaost  freed  from  all 
imperfections,  in  which  state  it  sbeweth 
wonderful  works:  for  it  helpetli  the 
young  to  last  in  body,  state,  strength, 
and  beauty,  if  they  use  but  a  little  of  it, 
because  it  suffereth  in  no  way  melan« 
eholy  to  exceed,  nor  choler  to  bum. 
Also,  this  oile  doth  open  the  nerres  and 
reins;  and  if  any  member  be  fading,  it 
restoreth  it  to  its  due  measure;  and 
whatsoever  be  corrupt  or  superfluous  in 
any  member,  it  dissolveth  it  speedily  and 
sepaiateth  it ;  whereas,  if  any  thing  he 
diminished,  it  restoreth  it  But  in  the 
fourth  essence  it  appeareth  in  a  fiery 
body,  not  fully  cured  from  all  diseases, 
containing  water,  and  not  fully  dried, 
in  the  which  shape  it  produceth  many 
virtues.  The  old  it  maketh  young;  and 
if,  in  the  hour  of  death,  there  be  given 
of  this  fire  so  much  as  the  weight  of  one 
grain,  tempered  with  wine,  so  that  it 
goelh  down  the  throat,  it  reviveth ;  and 
entereth,  and  warmeth,  and  pi^rceth  even 
to  the  heart,  and  suddenly  annihilateth 
all  superfluous  humours,  and  ezpelleth 
poison,  andvivifyeth  the  tiature  of  heat 
vuto  the  liver ;  and  if  the  old  use  it  and 
join  thereto  the  water  of  gold,  it  re- 
moveth  the  infirmity  of  age,  so  that  they 
itiay  eci^ojir  young  hearts  and  bodies,  and 
for  this  it  is  cfdled  the  elixir  of  life. 
In  the  fifth  and  last  essence,  it  appeareth 
in  a  body  equally  glorified,  wanting  all 
faultis,  shining  like  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  in  wbich  shape  it  hath  all  the 
virtues  which  it  possessed  in  tbe  other 
essences,  but  fairer  and  more  wonderful, 
for  his  (its)  natural  works  are  esteeMed 
tb«  ihiractes  of  Ood,  since,  if  it  be  put  to 


the  roots,  the  bodies  of  trees  lon^^  dead 
and  dried  are  made  living,  flourishing^ 
and  fruitful ;  and  if  the  light  of  a  lamp 
be  fed  with  the  self-same  spirit,  it  is  not 
extinguished,  but  is  burnmg  eternally 
without  diminisbing,  and  it  maketh  the 
precious  stones  of  cbrystals  most  costly 
with  divers  colours,  so  that  they  which 
cotbe  naturally  from  the  mine  are  not 
bett^;  aud  it  doth  many  other  things 
also  Which  may  not  be  revealed  unto  the 
unjust,  which  are  esteemed  impossible 
unto  men  because  it  cureth  all  bodies, 
both  (juick  and  dead,  without  any  other 
medicioet"  * 

And  that  eloquent  and  amiable 
visionary,  Bllas  Ashniole,t  says,— 

"St*  Dunstan  calls  it  tbe  food  of 
angels,  and  by  others  it  is  termed  the 
heavenly  viaticum,  the  tree  of  life,  and 
is  undoubtedly  (next  under  God)  the 
true  alchochooon,  or  giver  of  years ;  for 
by  it  man*s  body  is  preserved  from  cor- 
ruption, being  enabled  to  live  a  long 
time  without  food.  Nay,  'tis  made  a 
question  whethei'  any  man  can  die  ^at 
ttseth  it,  which  I  do  not  so  much  admire 
as  to  think  why  the  possessors  of  it 
should  desire  to  live  that  have  thoee 
manifestations  of  glory  and  eternity  pre- 
sen  ted  unto  tbeir  fleshy  eyes«  but  rather 
desire  to  be  dissolved  and  to  enjoy  the 
full  fruition,  than  live  where  they  must 
be  content  with  the  bore  speculation.*' 

As  to  the  composition  of  this  won- 
derfbl  medicine^  there  are,  of  course, 
many  contmdictory  aecounts.  Boyle 
ascribed  very  great  virtue  to  a  highly 
rectiAed  spirit  obtaitied  fVom  human 
blood,  ana  mentions  sevehil  cases  in 
which  he  used  it  with  astonishing 
success.  One  of  them  I  was  that  of  a 
young  hidy,  all  whose  fkmily  were  con- 
sumptive, and  in  whom  some  dftnger<- 
ous  symptoms  had  akeady  appeared ; 
she  was  distressed  with  a  continual 
cough,  and  so  much  wasted  both  in 
flesh  and  strength,  that  it  was  scarcely 
thought  she  could  survive  the  winter. 
It  was  in  contemplation  to  remove  her 
to  the  south  of  France  as  soon  the 
spring  came;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
application  was  made  to  Mr.  Boyle 
to  do  something  fbr  her  benefit.  He 
sent  some  of  this  spirit,  to  which  he 
gave  another  name.  Its  eflects  were 
so  remarkably  beneficial)  that  she  be- 
gan to  amend  immediately,  and  was 
enabled  to  cross  the  sea  in  the  early 


*  Revelation  of  the  Secret  8)pirit,  pp.  6—9.  London,  1635. 
t  I'rolegomena  to  the  ThtotTtttn  Chtfuicwit  Brttfufitcom,  p.  6. 
t  Hist  Sang,  Hum  tiU  KVi. 
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part  of  the  spring  without  danger,  and 
returned  in  the  autumn  with  her  health 
completely  re-established.  This  story 
rests  on  too  strong  authority  to 
doubted;  but  when  we  recollect  that 
Boyle  was  a  man  of  deservedly  high 
reputation,  that  he  was  suspected  of 
having  more  than  a  tincture  of  the 
occult  philosophy,  and  that  although 
not  a  physician,  a  pressing  request  was 
made  for  his  advice,  we  shall  be  able 
to  account  for  the  cure  on  other  prin- 
ciples explained .  lie  gives  in  the  same 
section  an  account  of  another  cure 
which  may  be  explained  in  the  same 
way.  A  physician  had  a  patient  whose 
complaint  not  only  baffled  his  skill, 
but  that  of  the  principal  of  the  Faculty. 
He  was  subject  to  fits  of  headach,  so 
long,  so  frequent,  and  so  violent,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  occupa- 
tion, and  considered  his  case  desperate. 
By  using  the  remedy  which  Mr.  Boyle 
sent  him  (the  same  mentioned  in  the 
last  instance),  he  entirely  recovered  his 
health  ;  and  having  been  accustomed 
every  two  or  three  months  to  be  bled, 
the  next  time  the  operator  opened  a 
vein  he  expressed  his  surprise  at,  the 
florid,  arterial  appearance  of  the  blood. 
Another  remedy  which  he  speaks  of 
as  having  been  employed  with  success 
was  what  has  been  denominated  the 
"  primum  ens"  of  balm.  Tlie  mode  of 
its  preparation  is  as  follows : — In  the 
proper  season  of  the  year  when  the 
herb  is  at  its  full  growth,  and  its  juices 
in  their  highest  vigour,  beat  a  quantity 
of  the  plant  in  a  mortar  till  it  is  re- 
duced to  a  glutinous  paste;  put  this  in 
a  bolt  head  hermetically  sealed,  and 
place  it  in  a  gentle  heat  for  forty  days, 
by  this  time  it  will  have  deposited  a 
sediment,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
thinner,  clearer,  and  more  odoriferous. 
Extract  the  fixed  salt  from  the  sedi- 
ment, and  mix  it  with  melted  sea  salt. 
Then  mix  thoroughly  equal  parts  of 
both  liquors;  and  having  hermetically 
sealed  them,  expose  them  to  the  sun 
in  the  hottest  season  for  six  weeks.  At 
the  end  of  that  oeriod.  a  bright  srreen 


unknowing  how  it  might  continue  its 
operation,  desisted  from  taking  it  any 
longer;  he  gave  some  of  the  same 
medicated  wine  to  an  old  female  ser- 
vant, upon  whom  it  had  the  effects  he 
expected ;  but  she  was  so  terrified  at 
the  re-appearance  of  the  catamenia, 
that  she  refused  to  be  made  young 
again.  Now  these  two  remedies  pro- 
duced the  same  effect ;  because,  say 
the  alchemists,  they  contained  a  large 
portion  of  the  true  medicine  without 
being  either  of  them  the  medicine 
itself;  just  as  opium  and  hemlock 
produce  similar  effects,  because  they 
contain  a  portion  of  the  same  vegetable 
alkalies.  In  The  Revelation  of  the 
Secret  Spirit  before  quoted  is  a  recipe, 
which,  as  it  takes  up  eight  pages,  will 
be  too  long  for  quotation ;  U  seems  to 
indicate  that  alcohol  is  the  water  of 
life,  and  commences  thus  :— 

"  Make  burning  water  very  well  rec- 
tified, bat  make  it  not  of  man's  blood  ; 
for  if  it  were  of  human  blood,  it  would 
lose  his  force  attractive  of  the  virtues  of 
herbs,  by  reason  of  its  too  much  unctaous- 
ness,  and  would  defile  all  the  taste,  and 
so  be  unfit  to  be  received  by  man's 
nature.  •  *  *  The  simple 
water  of  life  is  drawn  out  of  wine,  and 
is  called  the  soul  (spirit)  of  wine,  whose 
glory  is  inestimable,  is  the  mother  and 
lady  of  all  simple  medicines,  whose  effects 
are  wonderful."* 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  recom- 
mend certain  tinctures,  to  which  he 
attributes  various  virtues;  but  of  the 
tincture  of  gold,  he  says  that  it  pre- 
serves life,  takes  away  all  diseases,  and 
makes  old  men  young.  The  most 
singular  speculation  as  to  the  universal 
remedy,  is  that  which  is  treated  of  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Campbell  in  his 
Hef^ippus  Redivivus;  a  book  of  which, 
in  spite  of  the  extent  of  reading  dis- 
played in  it,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
say  whether  it  were  written  in  jest  or 
earnest.  There  is  so  much  acuteness 
and  so  much  quackery,  that  the  reader's 
judgment  is  kept  in  a  stale  of  continual 
oscillation  as  to  the  author's  own 
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geDtleman  being  one  day  in  the  doc- 
tor s  company,  said  that  he  had  heard ' 
much  of  Dr.  C/s  writings,  and  would 
feel  happy  to  transfer  copies  of  them 
to  his  library  shelves,  if  Dr.  C.  would 
desit«  his  publisher  to  send  them. 
The  next  day  he  was  greatly  surprised 
to  see  a  small  cart  unloading  at  his 
door;  and  on  making  inquiries,  he 
found  it  was  Dr.  Campbell  s  works 
It  is  from  this  work  {Uermippus  Re- 
divivia),  that  several  of  the  instances 
of  longevity  noticed  in  this  chapter 
have  been  taken ;  two  or  three,  how- 
ever, required  both  additions  and  cor- 
rections. The  theory  which  he  there 
advocates  is  no  new  one.  It  maintains, 
first,  that  all  bodies  are,  more  or  less, 
throwing  offa  continual  cloud  of  minute 
particles;  and  that  as  these  particles 
are  capable  of  penetrating  the  pores  of 
the  human  boay,  they  affect  it  bene- 
ficially or  otherwise.  Secondly,  that 
there  are  effluvia,  sensible  and  in- 
sensible, that  have  potitively  as  well  as 
negatively  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
human  frame.  For  example,  the  air 
when  in  its  greatest  purity  is  the  most 
wholesome  according  to  the  general 
opinion,  because  it  allows  the  functions 
of  life  to  go  on  without  interruption, 
and  because  it  contains  no  noxious  par- 
ticles ;  medicine  is  good,  because  it  re- 
moves actual  disease;  food,  because  it 
keeps  up  the  strength,  and  enables  the 
several  organs  of  the  body  to  continue 
a  healthy  action.  The  theory  of  which 
we  treat  says  that  the  air  in  some 
I>lacet  does  more  than  allow  the  func- 
tions of  the  body  to  be  properly  carried 
on ;  that  certain  medicines  not  only 
renK>ve  disease,  but  bestow  health ;  that 
a  particular  diet  not  only  keeps  up  the 
natural  strength,  but  confers  additional 
power.  It  short,  it  supposes  that 
health  consists  in  somewhat  more  than 
freedom  from  disease.  Thirdly,  that 
the  universal  remedy  is  exhibited  only 
in  this  form  of  effluvia,  though  there 


may  be  many  powerful  medicines  of 
other  kinds  which  seem  to  approach 
its  effects;  and,  fourthly,  that  the 
effluvia  which  constituted  the  elixir  of 
life,  were  those  insensibly  transpiring 
from  the  human  body  itself  when  in  a 
state  of  perfect  health,  youth,  and 
purity.  To  prove  the  first  of  these 
propositions,  which,  with  some  modifi- 
cations, no  one  would  think  of  denying. 
Dr.  Campbell  quotes  Boerhaave  (E/e- 
menta  Chemia): — 

"  Hence  we  may  understand  that  the 
various,  peculiar,  and  often  surprisine 
virtues  of  plants,  may  be  widely  diffused 
through  the  air,  and  carried  to  a  vast 
distance  by  the  winds,  so  that  we  must 
not  presentl;^  account  as  fables  what  we 
find  related  in  the  history  of  plants  con- 
cerning the  surprising  effects  of  effluvia.t 
The  shade  of  the  walnut  gives  the  head, 
ach,  and  makes  the  body  costive ;  the 
effluvia  of  the  poppy  procure  sleep  ;  the 
vapour  of  the  yew  is  reputed  mortal  to 
those  who  sleep  under  it ;  and  the  smell 
of  bean-blossoms,  if  long  continued,  dis- 
orders the  senses.  The  strong  action  of 
the  sun  upon  plants  certainly  roises  an 
atmosphere  of  great  efficacy  by  means  of 
the  spirits  it  diff^uses,  and  the  motions  of 
the  winds  carry  them  to  a  great  distance. 
The  dark  shades  of  thick  woods  where 
vapours  are  contracted  occasion  various 
diseases,  and  often  death  to  those  who 
reside  among  them,  as  appears  by  me- 
lancholy examples  in  America,  which 
abounds  in  poisonous  trees ;  for  this 
spirit  of  plants  is  a  thing  peculiar  to 
each  species,  absolutely  inimitable,  not 
producible  hj  art.  It  has,  therefore, 
virtues  peculiar  to  itself,  bat  such  as  are 
strangely  agreeable  to  human  spirits." 

And  again  quoting  the  same  work, 
vol.  i.  p.  151 : — 

"  The  most  subtle  part  of  the  juices  of 
animals  is  a  fine  spirit  which  is  con- 
tinually exhaling,  wherein  the  proper 
character  of  the  animal  seems  to  reside, 
and  whereby  it  is  distinguished  from  all 
others.    This  we  may  infer  from  hounds 


*  They  amount  to  upwards  of  fifty  volumes ;  about  twenty  of  which  are  folio,  and 
ten  quarto.  Among  them  is  a  fictitious  narrative,  entitled,  The  Trials  and  Adventures 
of  Edward  Brown ;  a  hook  written  with  so  much  verisimilitude,  that  it  has  been 
repeatedly  quoted  as  a  true  account  On  him  fell  the  greatest  share  of  labour  in 
compiling  the  modem  universal  history.  Most  of  his  works  went  through  several 
editions,  and  certainly  display  much  talent. 

t  The  Indians  of  North  America  believe  that  every  object  in  nature  communicates 
its  peculiar  properties  to  those  bodies  which  come  in  contact  with  it.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  render  their  sons  excellent  warriors,  they  rear  them  on  the  hide  of  the 
panther,  who,  in  strength,  cunning,  agility,  and  acuteness  of  smell,  excels  most  ani. 
mals  in  the  woods  of  America.  In  order  to  acquire  the  graces  of  modesty,  their  young 
females  repose  on  the  skins  of  the  shy  buffalo  calf,  or  the  timorous  fawiw-AoAin's 
HUt,  Amtr,  Ind,  p.  490. 
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wliidi,  tbrougfa  a  kmg  tract  nf  gfound 
and  a  miiUituda  of  croaa  ronds,  will  dU- 
tiogulib  a  paiticttlar  animal  out  of  a 
wbo^e  HqcVj  the  effluvia  of  whose  foot- 
steps it  bad  lately  sceuted,  or  will  li^d 
oat  their  masters  through  an  hundred 
cross  wajs  in  the  midst  q(  a  confused 
concourse  of  people." 

second  point*  it  attemptdd  to 
be  proved  by  such  circamBtancet  as 
tbe  following  Thot  persons  who  die 
in  a  declining  state  of  hef^llhyfrtquemly 
recover  by  walking  among  mango- 
trees  when  the  fruit  is  ripe;  that  the 
smeli  of  fresh  earth  has  beien  con- 
sidered good  in  consumption  \  and  that 
the  Island  of  Temate,  whicli  was  once 
very  healthy,  became  exceedingly  in- 
salubrious when  t)ie  Dutch  East  India 
CoR)pany  ordeined  ilte  king  to  cut  4own 
his  cWe-trees;  —  instances  wbicby  if 
Urge,  prove  aboMt  as  iBucfa  for  tbe 
pbilosopUer's  UootSt  aui  for  the  theory 
which  they  are  brought  forward  to 
support.  The  two  last  propositions  are 
supported  by  tlie  opinion  of  Roger 
Bacon  .f 

"  I  have  read  inany  volumAS  of  tbe 
wise.  I  find  £ew  things  i»  physic  which 
restore  tbe  i^atural  beat,  weakened  by 
diss^utioa  of  tbe  iaiiate  moiatuce  or 
iooreMe  of  a  foreign  tm»i  bui  ctyrtain 
wise  men  have  tafouly  vade  meoCioii  o( 
aoffm  fliediaijies  wbicb  is  likeiBad  to  tbet 
which  gg^tb  out  of  the  mine  of  ibe  ooUe 
animal ;  they  affirm  that  there  is  in  it  a 
force  and  vjintue  which  nealores  and 
iocreases  tAtf  iMtuiwl  bfiat*  AMtfikM  dis** 
positi^,  they  aay  it  is  Uke  vootb  it«eif, 
aad  GC#t»i»s  (Sn  «q<ial  aad  tem^ente 
comple;^ ;  iAd  tbe  signs  isf  a  ten- 
perate  complexion  in  men  are  when  their 
coloars  are  made  «p  of  white  and  red» 
when  their  hair  is  yellow,  iocliaiDg  to 
redness  and  curling.  According  to  pjin^, 
when        flesh  is  moderate  both  m 

Suality  and  Quantity,  when  a  man's 
reams  are  delightful,  his  Qountenonce 
cheerful  and  pleasant^  and  yvfhen  in  his 
appetite  of  eating  and  drioldng  he  is 
moderate.  This  medicine,  indeed,  is  lil-e 
to  sucb  ^  complexion  i  for  it  is  of  a 
moderate  beat,  its  eftuvia  are  iemperate, 
and  sweet,  and  grateful  to  the  ; 
when  it  d^parts  Crom  this  tempiera^re,  it 
dejiarts  far  from  its  viitiie  and  good- 
ness.  I^his  medicine,  therefore,  doth 
temperately  heat»  because  it  is  tefo- 


peiately  bot ;  it  tbarelbffi  beals,  because 
it  is  wbole ;  when  it  is  sick,  it  makes 
a  man  sick ;  when  it  is  distempered,  it 
breeds  distempers,  and  changeth  the 
body  to  its  own  disposition,  because  of 
the  similitude  it  hath  with  the  body. 
For  the  infirmity  of  a  brute  animal  rarely 
passeth  into  man,  but  into  another  am- 
mal  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  the  infirmitv 
of  a  man  passeth  into  man,  and  so  doth 
health,  because  of  likeness.  Know,  most 
gfamotts  prince,  that  in  this  there  is  a 
gfaat  secret ;  for  Galen  saitb  that  what- 
ever is  dissolved  from  any  thing,  it  must 
of  necessity  be  ^similated  to  tbat  thing, 
as  is  B^mfest  in  diseases  passing  from 
one  to  another;  such  as  weakness  of  the 
eyes,  and  pestilential  diseases.  This 
thing  hath  an  admirable  property,  for  it 
doth  not  only  render  human  bodies  safe 
from  corruption,  but  it  defends  also  the 
bodies  of  plants  from  putrefaction.  This 
thing  is  seldom  found ;  and  although 
somerimias  it  be  found,  yet  it  eannot 
commodiously  be  bad  of  all  men ;  and 
instead  of  it  tbe  wise  do  uso  tbat  madi- 
ciue  which  is  in  tbe  bowels  of  tbe  earth 
coB?plete  aqd  prepared ;  and  tbat  which 
swims  in  the  sea,  and  tbat  which  is  in 
the  square  stone  of  the  noble  animal,  so 
that  every  part  may  be  free  from  the 
infection  or  another^  but  if  tbat  stone 
cannot  be  ac(^uired,  let  other  elements, 
separated,  divided,  and  purified,  be  used. 
Now,  when  this  thing  is  like  to  youth 
that  is  of  a  temperate  con^lexion,  it  hath 
good  operations.  If  its  temperature  be 
better,  it  pr9ducet|^  Mi^r  efiects ;  some- 
times it  is  ^ven  in  tbe  highest  degree 
of  its  perfec;jUon,  and  then  there  if  tiiat 
pronerty  whereof  we  have  spoken  before. 
This  differs  from  otber  medicines  and 
nutriments  which  heat  and  moisten  after 
a  temperate  manner,  and  are  good  for 
M  men.  For  other  medicines  princi- 
paMy  beat  and  Hioisten  tbe  -body  ;  and. 


tbe  Wy  by  axniisjteniffg  mi  b^^ng  }U 
For  ft  red)Aoas  this  J^t  in  old  nven  w^o 
havj^  it  bikt  weakly  junu  deficient,  jto  a 
certain  stronger  find  more  vehement 
power.  If  a  plaister  be  made  hereof, 
and  ;wUed  to  the  snoiif^h,  it  wiU  help 
very  much ;  tor  it  will  xefreah  the  stomach 
^tseli,  and  exci0  an  appetite.  Jt  will 
.v^ry  jbgigbly  recre^  an  old  man,  and 
(Jionge  liim  to  a  kind  ,of  youth  ;  and  will 
iuaj^e  constitutions,  by  wW  means  soever 
depmved  and  corrupt,  better,  ^lany 


*  It  is  n<j^  by  a  series  of  argui^ents  as  b^  exhibited  itUat  the  author  of  Jler- 
mippu$  JUdiiAvuf  makes  put  Jus  case,  but  these  arguments  are  ifUroduoed  here  and 
there  i;i  a  <f9i^bUn«:  way*  Pr.  Campbell's  book  used  hare  as  a  sort  of^xt-boo^, 
btcavse  it  is  well  knowii* 

t  De  Prolongatione  Vitte,  c.  xii. 
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wii«  mem  hmwB  spoksA  but  littla  o(ttm 
thing;  they  hmve,  indeed,  laid  down 
anoCber  thing  like  it,  as  Galen,  in  his 
fifth  book  of  simple  roedicines;  and 
Johannes  Damascenus,  in  his  Aphorisms* 
Bat  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Venus 
doth  weaken  and  demoli^  the  power 
and  Tirtoe  of  this  thing;  and  it  is 
▼Iff  likely  thtX  die  so«  of  the  prinee, 
IB  his  aaeond  canon  of  aiinple  mad^okMS, 
spoka  of  tba  thtag,  wbare  be  aaith, 
'  That  there  is  a  eertaiii  aiadieiae  eoa- 
cealad  by  wiso  nen^  lest  the  iaeantioepi 
sboiUd  oiSeiMi  their  Creator.  •  •  • 
There  is  such  a  heat  in  this  tbin^  as 
in  roang  men  of  a  sound  constitution ; 
ana  if  I  dnrst  det^are  the  properties  of 
this  heat,  this  most  hidden  secret  should 
piaacntty  be  revealed ;  for  this  heat  doth 
help  dke  palaied,  it  restores  and  preserves 
the  wasted  «cia«n^th  of  ihe  native  beat, 
rgaaath  k  to  flourish  ia  aU  Ihe  aMaheri, 
aad  gently  cavivea  the  aged/  " 

These  words  of  Roger  fiacon  foririy 
it  is  coQletuied,  a  commentary  enig* 
nwtical,  indeed^  but  not  very  difficiut 
to  be  decipjiered  uj>on  i  Kings,  i. 
1  -  4  :  **  rCow  King  David  was 
old  and  stricken  in  years;  an4  they 
covered  Wnj  with  dothes,  but  he  gat 
not  heat.  Wherefore  his  servants  said 
amo  biro.  Let  there  be  soa^t  for  my 
lard  the  king  a  young  virgm:  and  let 
her  stand  before  the  king,  and  let  her 
cberish  hitn,  and  let  her  lie  in  thy 
faosom^  that  my  lord  the  king  may  get 
heat.  So  they  sought  for  a  fair  damsel 
throughont  all  the  coasts  of  Tsraefl,  and 
foond  Abishag  a  Shunammite,  and 
brought  her  to  the  king.  And  the 
damsel  was  very  fair,  and  cherished 
the  king,  and  ministered  to  him  :  but 
tbe  king  knew  her  not."  It  will  be 
needless  to  point  out  tbe  real  or  sup- 
posed coincidences;  the  quotation  from 
bacon  is  known  better  than  any  other 
part  of  his  works;  and  the  same 
opinion  here  expressed  was  held  by 
Monster,  Grotius,  and  of  late  years  by 
T>r.  Adam  Clarke ;  who,  in  the  jootfis 
to  the  passage  above  quoted,  introduces 
the  same  remarks  of  Roger  Bacon. 
The  history  of  the  medicine,  if  such 
it  mav  be  called,  is  brief: 


naio  hiwsalf  is  ftn  iMttfiet.  Tlie  till« 
of  CaiopbeU's  book  is,  owing  to  aa 
ioscnptioQ,  preserved,  ha  tayt,  by 
liewesitts,  iu  his  supplement  toGruter, 
wUidi  runs  Uius 

"  iCsculapio  et  Sanitati  * 
L.  Clodins  Hennippns 
Qui  vizit  aanos  c¥v.  dies  v. 
PaatlanuB  hahita  rafooillatus 
Et  adasatos." 

Of  this  he  gives  several  readings,  one 
of  which  states  that  the  person  named 
Hermippus,  or  HirpanuSt  lived  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  years  and  five 
days ;  and  another  has puerorum  instead 
oTpuetlarwn;  and  one  adds, — 

"  Quod  atiao  poat  loerteni  ejus 
Non  paruQ  mirantur  pbysici 
Jam  posteri  m  vitam  ducite." 

"  Mow/'  says  the  doctor,  whether 
this  wece  a  r«ai  fiiet  whieh  aetaall^  hap- 
p««^,  or  wbaihar  k  he  the  iavantioa  of 
soaM  naUcieus  wit  aauMOg  tbe  anoients 
i9  opdar  to  exercise  tbe  talents  of  posterity, 
I  concern  not  xnyse^.  It  appaars  to  me 
in  the  light  of  a  physical  problem,  which 
may  be  expressed  in  a  very  few  words^ 
via,  whether  the  breath  ot  young  women 
may  probably  contribute  to  the  maintain- 
iag  long  life  and  keeping  off  old  age  1 
This  is  what  I  prc^tose  to  examine,  this 
is  to  be  the  snbiaet  of  my  disoourse  ;  in 
whiab,  if  what  1  deliver  be  entertaining 
and  Msefal,  the  Deader  need  aot  tcouUle 
himsc^  wach  about  the  tsa<h  w  Talse- 
hopd  of  tb/e  insci^ption."  t 

This  boolc  has  been  already  ex- 
amined. In  perusing  the  works  of 
alchemical  writers,  the  reader  will  not 
fail  to  notice  the  great  paucity  of  ex- 
amples in  which  the  various  "  universal 
medicines''  have  been  successfully  ad- 
ministered. It  will  be  easy  to  find 
passages  in  which  it  is  generally  stated 
that  such  a  medicine  cured  all  diseases, 
and  restored  to  perfect  health  all  those 
who  used  it ;  but  what  is  wanted  is  an 
aii^^ontir.  statement  of  cases,  and  the 
effect  of  the  medicine  in  each.  Such 
instances  are  given  by  Christian  Adolph 
Baldwin,  who,  in  1675,  published  at 
Ama»oFflam  n  treatiAA  (*al1pd  Aurwn 
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telligible  manner,  had  no  very  wonder- 
ful effects.  The  first  of  these  cases* 
(on  which  he  lays  great  stress)  is  that 
of  the  lady  of  the  Electoral  Prefect, 
Christian  rolignes,  who,  six  days  after 
her  confinement,  was  seized  with  puer- 
peral fever,  and  the  disorder  now  called 
phlegmasia  dolens.  After  giving  a 
detail  of  the  symptoms,  and  mentioning 
the  remedies  which  were  exhibited  in 
conjujiction  with  his  Spiriius  Mundi, 
for  he  says,  Adhibebantur  Bezoordica, 
Julapia  et  variaad  rem  pertinentia, — 
the  patient,  he  says,  recovered ;  not 
suddenly,  though  rapidly ;  and  was  at 
the  time  he  wrote  in  good  health.  In 
another  case  f  it  was  beneficial  in  hys- 
terical difficulty  of  breathing,  and  in  this 
case  its  operation  was  gradual.  An- 
other instance  is  still  more  in  point.  A 
child ,t  three  years  old,  the  daughter 
of  one  Matthew  Herman,  a  citizen  of 
Amsterdam,  was  sufiering  from  a  severe 
cough,  which  did  not  yield  to  the  usual 
remedies.  Eight  drops  of  this  spiritus 
mundi  were  exhibited  four  times  a-day 
in  ale,  and  tlte  same  night  the  child 
slept  a  little,  being  no  longer  so  vio- 
lently harassed  by  the  cough  (adeo 
vehemenUr  vexata).  In  the  course  of 
a  few  days  she  recovered.  Eighteen 
cases  he  thus  particularises,  and  in  all 
the  patients  recovered ;  in  all,  however, 
the  medicine  operated  slowly,  or  at 
least  not  very  rapidly.  Upon  this  it 
may  be  remarked,  first,  that  he,  of 


course,  look  the  most  favourable  cases 
for  this  record,  and,  of  course,  said 
nothing  about  those  on  which  the 
universal  remedy  failed  of  its  efiects; 
and,  secondly,  that  in  an  age  when 
many  really  learned  men  were  seeking 
after  this  supposed  panacea,  and  when 
many  pretenders  declared  they  had 
already  discovered  it.  These  cures  were 
at  least  equal  to  any  produced  by  other 
medicines  purporting  to  be  the  elixir 
of  life ;  for  if  they  had  not  been,  Bald- 
win would  not  have  laid  so  .  "ih  stress 
upon  them,  nor  so  confidently  have 
challenged  the  investigation  of  the 
Faculty  as  he  did.  He  was  a  man  of 
learning  and  of  character ;  and  though 
quite  a  charlatan  in  matters  of  al- 
chemy, he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  worse  esteemed  on  that  account; 
perhaps,  indeed,  he  was  one  of  that 
numerous  class  who  fully  believed  in 
the  truth  of  their  owe  pretensions. 
The  fact  that  medicines  not  professing 
to  be  occult  often  performed  cures 
more  rapid  and  more  complete  than 
those  which  did  purport  so  to  be, 
gradually  opened  the  eyes  even  of  the 
more  superstitious  among  the  Faculty. 
They  remarked  that  when  authentic 
accounts  were  laid  before  them,  nothing 
very  extraordinary  was  elicited,  occult 
medicines  fell  into  disrepute,  and  the 
gradual  advance  of  chemical  science 
has  finally  banished  them  from  the 
educated  world. 


*  MangeCi  Bibliotheca  Chemica  Coriota,  vol.  ii.  p.  870. 
t  Ibid.  t  Ibid. 
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IL  BONDOCAMI. 


FROM  WEISSEr's  "  MaHRCHEN  DER  SCHEREZADE/' 


Oi  the  festival  Haraphat,  or  new  year, 
HaniD  Aliaschid,  the  renowned  caliph 
of  Bagdad,  beheld  assembled  around 
him  his  viziers,  grandees,  and  nobles, 
besides  most  of  those  sovereigns  whose 
sway  was  subordinate  to  his.  Nothing 
had  been  omitted  to  give  heaven  and 
eaiA  ani«^uate  idea  of  the  piety  of 
the  greatest  nrincey  who  was  not  sa- 
tisfied with  the  simple  name  of  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful.  Flowers  ex- 
haled their  (ragranoe,  and  men  sacri- 
ficed animals,  agreeably  to  the  precepts 
of  oar  holy  religion  :  with  the  incense 
of  the  altars  rose  heavenward  the  har- 
mony  of  a  thousand  voices  and  instru- 
ments. But  what  is  not  in  the  end 
£istidious,  even  to  the  great?  The 
cah'ph  received  at  last  yawningly  the 
countless  homages,  and  paid  his  to 
Heaven  in  a  similar  manner.  Friend,'' 
aid  he,  at  length,  to  his  grand  vizier^ 
Gia&r,  chief  of  the  Barmecides, 
"though  I  be  condemned  for  it  to- 
morrow, I  cannot  help  being  tormented 
by  emmi.  And  is  it  not  less  sin  to 
depart  awhile  for  a  little  recreation, 
than  to  sit  here  continually  with  vex- 
ation depicted  on  my  countenance? 
Of  course,  this  day's  amusements  must 
be  in  accordance  with  its  sacred  cha- 
racter; and  I  consider  it  as  good  as 
the  best  prayer  to  cheer  the  ne^y  with 
alms,  and  sufferers  from  other  causes, 
to  the  extent  of  my  ability.  In  a  word, 
can  I  bestow  a  greater  boon  on  my 
sohjecls  than  to  convince  myself  with 
my  own  eyes  whether  those  to  whom  I 
have  connded  the  care  of  justice  and 
order  in  this  city  be  asleep  or  awake, 
amd  if  the  wakers  exercise  their  func- 
tions in  such  a  manner  as  to  wish  they 
were  asleep?*' 

The  Tizier  followed  bis  master  into  a 
doset,  wber^  both  disguised  them- 
selres;  and  after  each  had  taken  a 
purse  containing  looo  pieces  of  gold 


beauty;  and  the  circumstance  that  it 
belonged  to  an  arm  as  white  as  ala- 
baster, and  of  a  form  art  would  in  vain 
endeavour  to  imitate,  caused  the  caliph 
to  give  the  gold  coin  to  Giafar — who 
was  to  present  it  in  the  former's  name 
— with  more  than  usual  alacrity.  The 
beauty  with  the  alabaster  arm  took  the 
gift,  and  drew  her  hand  back  ;  but  the 
weight  of  the  coin  making  her  suspect 
it  was  of  gold,  and  a  view  of  it  con- 
firming her  suspicions,  she  screamed 
out  as  if  she  had  been  robbed  of  a 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  instead  of 
receiving  one ;  and  did  not  cease  ex- 
claiming till  the  grand  vizier  returned. 

"  Kind  sir,"  cried  she,  "  you  be- 
stowed on  me  a  piece  of  gold  ;  and  as 
this  is  not  the  coin  usually  given  for 
alms,  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  of 
the  donor's  name." 

You  are  indebted  to  my  companion 
for  this  liberality,"  answered  he. 

"  Then  have  the  goodness  to  acquaint 
your  companion  with  my  request,  and 
return  me  his  answer." 

The  grand  vizier  related  to  the  caliph 
the  female's  question,  and  was  com- 
manded to  tell  her  that  "  she  had  asked 
for  alms,  and  he  had  given  them  her, 
solely  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  humanity 
and  benevolence." 

"  This  assertion,"  answered  she, 

suffices  to  tranquillise  my  mind. 
Tell  my  benefiictor,  noble  sir,  that  his 
gold  is  in  thankful  hands,  which  shall 
be  daily  lifted  up  to  Heaven  for  the 
prolongation  of  his  life." 

The  caliph  was  even  better  pleased 
with  the  lady's  behaviour  and  gratitude 
than  with  her  lovely  arm ;  and  the 
thought  flashed  across  his  mind  of  ele- 
vating the  beggarwoman  to  the  throne. 
He  therefore  ordered  Giafar  to  return 
immediately,  and  ask  her,  "  Whether 
she  were  single  or  married ;  and,  in  the 
former  case,  to  offer  her  the  hand  of  her 
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lady,  witli  her  empty  fair  hand added 
the  vizier,  on  reporting  her  answer: 
"  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  con- 
descends to  woo  her,  and  she  doubts 
whether  he  be  able  to  give  her  a 
dowry  r 

"  You  do  not  consider,'^  answered 
the  calipli, that  I  am  unknown  to  her. 
Her  prudence  pleases  roe ;  and  I  think 
it  right  to  fulnl  her  conditions.  Ask 
her,  therefore,  how  rich  I  must  be  to 
gain  her  affections.'' 

The  vizier  obeyed  ;  and  the  lady  re- 
plied, That  her  suitor  must  give  her 
a  dowry  equal  to  one  year's  revenue  of 
the  cities  Ispahan  and  Corazin/' 

"  By  the  Prophet  I"  thought  Giafer, 
shaking  his  head,  *'  this  princess  of  the 
pavi  could  not  ask  more  were  she  al- 
ready in  possession  of  a  throne !" 

lie  followed  the  caliph,  who  had 
walked  on  a  little  before,  and  told  him, 
laughingly,  the  price  the  damsel  set  on 
her  hand. 

"  The  lady,"  said  tlie  Commander 
of  the  Faithful,  might  have  contented 
herself  with  the  revenue  of  one  city, 
and  supposes  I  will  bargain  with  her. 
How  surprised  she  will  be  when  you 
assure  her  of  the  contrary  I" 

Giafar  returned  once  more  with  his 
roaster's  answer. 

"  The  promise,"  said  she,  is  very 
good ;  but  I  must  be  certain  of  it. 
Pray,  then,  who  is  the  rich  roan  that 
can  give  the  revenues  of  two  cities  for 
a  dowry  ?" 

Lovely  madam,  the  man  who  is 
negotiating  for  vour  fair  hand  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  one  of  the  first 
and  richest  bridegrooms  in  Bagdad. 
His  name  is  Harun  Alraschid,  and  his 
office  is  to  command  the  faithful." 

At  tliis  information  the  lady  testified 
some  surprise.  If  the  man  that  woos 
me,"  saia  she,  rising  from  the  ground, 
and  modestly  hiding  her  face  in  her 
garments,  if  this  man  be  the  caliph  of 
&gdad,  I  caA  only  thank  God  for  my 
gooid  fortune ;  and  you  may  tell  him 
that  I  am  ready  to  make  him  happy." 

The  vizier  related  tliis  to  the  caliph, 
portraying  to  him  the  dignity  and 
graceful  deportment  of  the  lady ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  illustrious  adventurer 
had  returned  to  his  palace,  he  ordered 
one  of  the  most  venerable  matrons  of 
the  seraglio,  with  a  multitude  of  slaves, 
to  the  street  where  the  unknown  beauty 
was  i  roploring  the  charity  of  the  passers* 
by,  to  conduct  her  to  one  of  the  royal 
bftthi. 


The  bath,  aided  by  the  never-fiuling 
means  of  a  costly  habit,  and  a  valuable 
set  of  diamonds  and  other  jeweb,  had 
transformed  the  beggarwoman  to  a 

Sueen.  She  was  then  taken  to  one  of 
le  most  splendid  apartments  of  the 
palace,  which  was  reserved  for  her; 
and  the  caliph  being  informed  by  his 
chief  eunuch  that  his  commands  had 
been  executed,  ordered  the  grand  viaier 
to  call  the  cadi  to  write  the  marriage- 
contract.  In  the  evening  the  caliph 
went  to  the  apartment  of  the  new  sul- 
tana, who  prostrated  herself  before  him 
with  the  most  touching  expressions  of 
gratitude.  The  caliph  made  her  ait 
b^de  him.  My  dear,"  he  began, 
"  you  will  pardon  my  curiosity  if  I 
wish  to  know  who  was  the  father  of 
my  consort,  and  the  lineage  of  a  lady 
who  demands  a  dowry  which,  though 
her  charms  deserve  it,  presupposes  a 
noble  descent." 

"  Commander  of  the  Faithful,"  an- 
swered the  fair,  with  downcast  eyes, 
<M  am  a  grandaughter  of  Cassem* 
Aposheroan.  A  sad  destiny  plaosd  roe 
in  the  situation  your  rotgesty  found 
me." 

"  My  dear  princess,  the  cruelties  of 
your  grandfather  have  earned  for  him 
an  unblessed  name.  He  was  called, 
and  rightly,  the  scourge  of  his  subjects." 

"  Therefore  avenging  fiite  compels  his 
descendants  to  seek  tlieir  daily  bread  in 
the  street,  and  to  depend  on  the  charity 
of  strangers." 

But,  if  report  be  true,  the  monster 
became  at  the  end  of  bis  life  a  model 
of  moderation,  justice,  and  equity ;  ex- 
tending his^nerosity  even  to  the  beasts 
of  the  field  and  birds  of  the  air." 

Therefore  was  Heaven  reconciled, 
and  elevates  one  of  the  repentant  sin- 
ner's gmndaughters  from  the  deepest 
humiliation  to  the  highest  dimity — 
irom  being  a  despised  roendioant,  to 
become  the  adored  consort  of  the 
greatest  monarch  of  this  worid." 

This  answer  evinced  such  intelligence 
and  feeling,  that  it  afiected  the  oaliph 
to  tears.  He  embraced  his  bride, 
assuring  her,  with  the  tenderest  asse- 
verations, that  he  regarded  her  as  a 
present  from  the  Deity,  whereof  he 
could  not  be  sufficiently  proud.  But 
a  sorrowful  recollection  put  a  sudden 
stop  to  his  ecstasies. 

Forgive  me,  my  princess,"  he  cried ; 

forgive  the  wretch  whom  a  vow  com- 
pels to  tear  himself  away  from  an  en- 
chantment, whose  sweet  power  be  qow 
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fiMU  f»  titt  Gut  Um  1  Q  wto^fore 
oflMki  I  Ml  ^veaee  Ikal  1  wouki  rue 
this  ilay's  devotm  befoie  wnaitl 
Without  suafieciiiig  wbai  a  tNaaura 
my  fortunate  deatiny  would  let  me 
diaeorer  to-day,  I  swora  tbe  holy 
Prophet — alul  solamiily  and  ina- 
vocaUy-r^that  the  coosort  I  ahould 
isany  tkk  year  ahouki  for  a  ^hole 
year  not  be  aay  wfo.  It  it  dona ;  and 
fete,  in  presenting  me  with  an  inYalu- 
able  gifC  aubjeets  me  at  the  iiane  time 
to  the  httkfiaat  of  all  probation^.  But 
happy  am  I,  princess,  that  your  own 
jimft  in  acknowledging  the  holiness  of 
my  wiU  unite  with  ma  in  pre«i 
amng  my  oath  unhn>ken9  and  0Qasa<i 
qoentiy  my  happiness  and  peace  of 
mind.'' 

The  charming  bride  east  down  her 
bfilUant  eyes,  and  bent  her  head  to 
avoid  the  confusion  which  the  verbal 
opressicm  of  her  amiable  resignation 
wofdd  have  cost  bet ;  and  the  caliph 
flad  from  the  too  powerful  temptation, 
with  the  firm  reselution  of  not  seeing 
his  beloved  as  long  as  bis  oath  ren- 
derad  her  proximity  dangerous  to  him. 

During  the  year  of  this  strict  vow, 
the  princess  received  almost  daily 
tokena  of  ber  self^xiled  lover*s  tender 
mmembrance.  It  expired  with  the 
next  celebration  of  tlie  festival  Hem^ 
phat ;  and  the  caliph,  as  on  the  pre- 
vious occasion,  %pandered  through  the 
streets  in  disguise,  with  Giafiir,  and 
Mesmr,  his  chief  eunuch,  for  attend- 
ami.  As  tranquillity  reigned  through 
the  city,  nothing  remarkable  occurred, 
exeept  that  passing  by  a  pastrycook's 
shop,  iu  singular  neataeas  induced  the 
caliph  to  inapect  it  more  minutely, 
and  found  it  as  inviting  to  the  smell 
as  it  was  to  the  sight,  lietuming  with 
thia  agreeable  imprasaion  to  the  palace, 
he  sent  a  statve  to  the  paauycook  s  to 
order  a  hupdied  of  the  small  tarta 
called  catai£i.  Tlie  messenger  had 
them  prepared  in  his  presence,  and 
brought  to  the  palace  to  tlie  caliph, 
who  placed  a  piece  of  gold  in  each 
tart,  and  eoverea  it  with  pistaehio-nuts, 
strewing  plentifully  sugar  over  these. 
Ho  then  sent  the  dish  to  the  Persian 
pmcMS,  his  consort,  with  a  message 
to  tliis  effect,  That  as  his  vow  had ' 
BOW  expired,  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithfiil  would  visit  his  beUtved  sul- 
tana in  the  evening.*'  The  eunueh  who 
bore  this  message  was  likewise  ordered 
to  ask  the  prinms,  in  the  caliph's 
a,  if  she  had  any  wishes  to  be 


graUa^?  ''TeU  the  ealiph,"  answered 
tha  amiable  grandaugbter  of  Cassera, 
"  that  all  my  wiahea  aia  gratified  wheu 
the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  will 
honour  me  with  his  presence/'  The 
modesty  of  this  answer  enhanced  the 
caliph's  desire  of  rewarding  his  bride's 
disinterestednesa  by  some  mark  of  his 
liberality  and  generosity :  ha  therefore 
requested  ber,  through  Mesrur,  to  ask 
soma  favour  of  him.  The  caliph,'^ 
answered  the  princess,  insists  that  I 
shall  increase  my  obligations  towards 
him.  Well,  I  have  not  forgotten  my 
duty  to  the  poor*  with  wlK>m  but  a 
twelvemonth  back  J  was  associated. 
I  wish  to  divide  a  thousand  pieces  of 
gold  amongst  them,  and  ask  these  in 
my  name  of  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful ;  as  also  to  send  me  a  matron 
of  approved  ^delity,  for  an  escort  in 
my  benevolent  wanderings  through  the 
streets  of  Bagdad."  Tlie  cali[%  lis. 
tened  smilingly  to  the  request,  and 
granted  it  with  pleasure.  The  princess 
commenced  her  pious  pilgrimage  with 
her  att^ant ;  and  only  ceased  to  give 
when  the  empty  purse  put  an  unwel- 
come stop  to  her  liberality. 

The  weather  was  uqcommonlv  sultry ; 
and,  on  their  return  to  the  palace,  the 
fair  pilgrim  complained  to  her  com- 
panion of  a  most  painful  thirst.  The 
latter  wanted  to  call  one  of  the  water- 
carriers,  who  was  offering  hi^  beverage 
for  sale  in  the  street.  *^  No,''  said  the 
princess ;  "  who  would  drink  out  of 
the  vessel  which  is  common  to  all 
without  exception  f  My  disgust  is 
even  greater  than  my  thirst." 

A  magnificent  palace  was  hard  by. 
The  matron  knocked  at  tlie  door,  afUr 
having  reviewed  through  an  open  win- 
dow the  ornaments  ci  the  anteroom, 
consisting  of  a  golden  chandelier,  sus- 
pended by  a  chain  of  the  same  metal, 
a  drawn-up  richly  embiioidered  curtain 
before  the  door,  on  each  side  of  which 
was  a  sofo  of  tlie  finest  marble.  A 
handsome  and  splendidly  dressed  young 
man  opened,  and  asked  of  what  service 
he  could  be  to  the  ladies  7 

Sir,"  answered  the  matron,  *^  I  beg 
you  would  give  my  daughter  here  a 
glass  of  water :  she  is  almost  fainting 
m>m  the  heat.  You  would  infinitely 
oblige  me,  as  well  as  her,  thereby.'^ 

«  You  bball  have  it  directly,  madam," 
said  the  youth, disappearing;  and  soon 
returned  with  a  goloen  goblet  fixW  of 
that  refreshing  lieverage,  which  he  gave 
to  the  matron,  who  handed  it  to  the 
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princess.  The  latter  turned  her  hce  to 
the  wall,  and  drank  without  being  seen 
by  the  youth.  Her  companion  returned 
him  the  goblet,  cordially  thanking  him 
for  her  politeness  to  her  pseudo-daugh- 
ter, ana  both  ladies  returned  to  the 
palace. 

When  the  caliph  sent  Mesrurwith 
the  dish  of  cataife,  he  ordered  him  to 
tell  the  princess  that  he  sent  her  a 
pledge  of  friendship.  But  Mesrur, 
unconscious  of  the  value  of  the  caliph's 
present  and  of  the  hidden  coins, 
thought  he  might  shorten  his  master's 
compliment  by  informing  her  simply 
of  the  risit ;  and  the  princess,  viewing 
the  dish  in  the  light  or  an  ordinary  gift, 
let  the  cataife  remain  on  the  table  with- 
out taking  further  notice  of  them.  On 
her  return  from  her  charitable  walk, 
casting  her  eyes  on  the  pastry,  it  struck 
her  she  should  send  it  to  the  person 
who  had  refreshed  her  with  a  glass  of 
water,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  his 
kindness.  "  Haste,''  said  she  to  her 
companion,  and  take  this  dish  of 
cataifs  to  the  roan  who  assuaged  my 
thirst ;  but  in  your  name.  He  granted 
the  favour  in  a  manner  tliat  induces 
me  to  give  him  a  greater  token  of  gra- 
titude than  the  simple  expression  of 
thanks." 

The  matron  immediately  fulfilled  the 
princess's  wish.  Sir,"  said  she  to 
the  youth,  who  was  sitting  on  one  of 
the  9ohs,  my  daughter  and  myself  are 
under  an  obligation  to  you,  and  I  beg 
your  acceptance  of  this  dish  as  a  proof 
bow  much  I  esteem  your  politeness." 

I  am  quite  ashamea,"  answered 
he,  that  ^ou  lay  such  value  on  the 
trifling  service  I  was  to  you,  which  was 
amply  repaid  by  the  pleasure  wherewith 
I  performed  it.  But,  not  to  offend  you, 
I  accept  your  present." 

The  matron  had  scarcely  left  the 
house,  when  tlie  watchman  of  that 

auarter  entered  to  congratulate  him  on 
ie  new  year,  and  receive,  as  usual,  a 
new  years  gift.  "  Take  this  dish  with 
cataifs,"  said  the  youth  to  the  watch- 


I  have  to  thank  the  caliph's  chief  cham- 
berlain for  this  delicious  present :  you 
know  he  is  as  generous  as  a  sultan. 
And  so  we'll  go  and  eat  them,  and 
pray  for  his  happiness." 

«  Eat  them  l''  she  exclaimed  :  «  a 
poor  devil  of  a  watchman,  who  hasn't 
a  farthing  in  the  wide  world,  talks  of 
eating  cataifs,  when  by  selling  them 
he'll  maintain  his  family  for  a  month 
and  more  1" 

«  Wife,"  said  he,  «  do  look  at  the 
enticing  pastry.  Be  reasonable.  I 
mtut  eat  it." 

'<  It  mutt  and  thall  be  sold  1"  bawled 
the  woman.  Look  at  your  rags  and 
tatters,  and  at  mine :  I  won't  speak  a 
word  of  our  boy,  who  hasn't  a  shoe  to 
his  foot.  So  away  vrith  the  dish  without 
touching  it:  come, — begone!  Mind, 
don't  be  overreached  in  the  bargain, 
but  get  the  utmost  value  for  it." 

That  all  men,  great  and  small,  rich 
and  poor,  are  mortal,  is  by  some  con- 
sidered to  be  the  greatest  trubm.  But 
I  know  a  still  greater  one, — that  all 
men,  great  and  small,  on  thrones  or  in 
cottages,  caliphs,  viziers,  and  watch- 
men, are  subject  to  their  vrives.  With 
these  edifying  thoughts,  the  goodman 
left  his  house  to  obey  the  mandate  of 
his  ruling  half;  who,  unlike  Eve  of 
yore,  restrained  the  greediness  of  her 
husband,  instead  of  leading  him  into 
temptation.  He  gave  the  dish  to  the 
town-crier,  who  found  a  purchaser  iu 
a  merchant.  The  latter,  having  paid 
for  it,  left  the  market-place,  and  carried 
it  home. 

On  his  way  thither,  the  merdumt 
looked  at  the  dish,  and  was  honor- 
struck  at  finding  the  words  Harun 
Alraschid  "  on  the  edge.  He  returned 
in  breatliless  haste  to  the  market-place, 
aud  searched  for  the  crier.  Do  you 
want  to  bring  me  into  trouble?"  said 
he  to  him.  "  Will  not  people  say  I 
have  stolen  some  of  the  caliph's  pro- 
perty ?  Take  your  dish  back :  it  is 
your  business  if  you  wish  to  be  hanged." 
The  crier  was  even  still  more  astoundMl 
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done  or  gi?6n  by  him  as  possessing 
extiaordinaiy  Talne.  His  hands 
had  had  a  share  in  the  cataifs.  He 
had  hoped  not  only  to  have  agreeably 
surprised  his  bride,  but.  at  this  same 
time  to  enable  her  to  shew  a  noble 
liberality  towards  her  household,  in 
sharing  amongst  them  what  appeared 
to  be  simple  cataifs.  This  little  plan 
of  his  gallantry  was  destroyed ;  and, 
what  was  worse,  his  immediate  present 
contemned,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
pliment he  had  enjoined  the  eunuch 
to  deliver.  This  conduct  of  the  prin- 
cess exasperated  him.  "  Speak  r  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  voice  like  tnunder,  to 
the  crier ;  ^  from  whom  didst  thou  re- 
ceive this  dish?''  The  crier  named 
the  watchman ;  and  he  immediately  or- 
dered the  latter  to  be  brought  before 
him,  bound  hand  and  foot.  The  com- 
mand was  executed  wiUi  all  possible 
severity ;  and  the  poor  watchman,  see- 
ing himself  in  danger  of  losing  his 
bead  for  a  dish  of  cataifs,  which  he  had 
not  even  tasted,  gave  utterance  to  a 
monologue  against  the  fair  sex  in  ge- 
neral, whereby  he  committed  a  greater 
sin  than  if  he  had  stolen  the  plate  of  a 
hundred  caliphs. 

**  Whet  is  the  name  of  roan's  enemy  ?*' 
he  muttered.  It  is  not  Satan,  not 
Beelzebub — it  is  woman/  The  Jirti 
man  sinned,  was  expelled  from  Para- 
dise, and  subjected  to  death,  on  ac- 
count of  a  woman;  and  God  knows 
what  will  become  of  the  /as/,  poor 
follow  1  Cursed  sex!  Even  the  ap- 
parent good  thou  dost  to  man  is  pro- 
ductive of  evil.  The  spitfire,  for  ex- 
am|>le,  that  has  been  day  after  day 
hissing  at  me  for  these  ten  years,  pre- 
tended to  act  the  good  housewife;  and 
this  laudable  object  has  brought  me  to 
the  gallows.  I  receive  a  present  of 
cataifii,  and  go  home  in  ecstasies  at  the 
princely  repast  that  awaited  me.  But 
stop  I  if  gluttons  like  myself  want  to 
eat  cataifs,  they  must  not  let  their 
wives  know  it.  M  v  other  half  shewed 
me  I  was  mad— that  I  had  lost  my 
senses  to  think  of  eating  a  delicacy 
which  might  be  turned  to  better  ac- 
count. Poor  woman !  she  wanted 
half-a-dozen  veib,  as  many  petticoats, 
as  also  necklaces,  earrings,  and  God 
knows  what  frippery ;  our  boy  was  in 
need  of  a  cap ;  and  I  ought  to  buy  a 
new  pair  of  pantaloons  for  myself.  In 
short,  I  was  obliged  to  sell  the  dish 
that  I  may  be  hanged  for  it :  and  it's 
ludcy  for  me  she  isn't  here  to  advise 


me  how  to  get  out  of  this  scrape ;  for 
I'm  certain  her  counsel  would  only 
save  me  from  the  gallows — to  be  tied 
to  the  stake." 

These  edifying  lucubrations  of  the 
watchman  were  unfortunately  disturbed 
by  the  enraged  caliph.  "  Reptile  1" 
exclaimed  the  monarch,  "  how  comest 
thou  by  this  dish  of  cataifs  ?  If  your 
curMd  tongue  don't  tell  the  whole  truth, 
we'll  see  what  effect  hot  pincers  will 
have." 

The  cursed  tongue  "  was  paralysed 
at  this  terrific  address,  and  refused  for 
a  while  its  office  to  the  poor  sinner  tluit 
owned  it.  However,  ne  at  last  ma- 
naged to  stutter  forth  this  answer 

Mercy,  mercy  1  greatest,  most  ter- 
rible, but  also  justest  of  all  sovereigns ! 
Let  not  a  poor  watchman  like  me  lose 
his  head  for  receiving  a  present  of  ca- 
taife,  which  his  wicked  wife — or,  briefly, 
his  wife — would  not  let  him  eat.  It 
was  given  me  by  your  majesty's  first 
chamberlain,  Yemaleddin." 

Yemaleddinl — what  a  name  for  the 
caliph's  ear !  He,  one  of  his  first  sub- 
jects, to  whose  fidelity  he  would  have 
intrusted  his  throne,  nay,  his  life — he 
should  be  the  traitor  1  Drag  the 
scoundrel  here  I"  said  he ;  drag  him 
here,  bareheaded,  fettered,  and  with  his 
turban  round  his  neck  1  Rase  his  house 
to  the  ground  that  one  stone  rest  not  on 
another,  and  let  all  his  property  be 
confiscated !" 

In  a  few  minutes  the  house  of  the 
unfortunate  Yemaleddin  was  surround- 
ed by  guards.  A  score  of  fists  knocked 
at  his  door  at  once;  and  when  the 
astonished  owner  opened,  he  was  told 
by  the  officer  that  he  and  his  house 
were  given  over  to  destruction,  without, 
however,  informing  him  Of  the  cause. 
The  faithful  servant  of  his  monarch 
courageously  resolved  to  resign  him- 
self to  his  undeserved  fate,  as  his  con- 
science exonerated  him  from  crime. 
"  I  submit,"  said  he,  "  to  the  decrees 
of  God,  and  of  his  vicar,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful." 

The  officer  took  his  turban  and 
bound  it  round  his  neck.  Is  this 
also  commanded  by  my  sultan  ?"  asked 
Yemaleddin. 

I  am  sorry,"  replied  the  other, 

that  this  severity  is  enjoined  me. 
The  cali[^'s  orders  are  to  confiscate 
your  property,  demolish  your  house, 
and  conouct  you  before  him  bare- 
headed and  in  fetters.  But  I  know 
how  to  reconcile  the  duties  of  humanity 
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with  obedience  to  my  mmrch.  Alas! 
itttiM  I  be  the  instmnitnit  of  etil  to  A 
tnan  who  did  naught  but  food  ?" 

Oh exclaimed  Yetnaleddin, 
"  kind  sir^  let  my  blooming  sister, 
let  ray  aged>  decrepid  mothin',  share 
yom  libeirality.  Destroy  not  this  house 
without  leafing  a  corner  that  may  serve 
them  for  1  temporary  shelter." 

Yemaleddin  was  brouglit  before  the 
throne,  and  said,  prostrating  himself, 
"  God  preserve  the  vicegerent  of  his 
wishes  upon  earth!  Justest  x>f  mo- 
narchs,  before  whom  only  the  guilty 
ought  to  tremble,  what  has  caused  your 
majesty's  displeasure  against  the  most 
abject  of  your  slaves,  threatening  to 
destroy  him  like  the  lightning  of  the 
Itorm  ?" 

Knowest  ^ou  this  dbh  ?  from 
whom  didst  thou  i^eceive  it  ?  and  how 
couldst  thou  so  far  forget  my  dignity 
as  to  give  it  to  that  lowest  of  my 
slaves?^' 

"  O  my  exalted  prince  V*  said  Yem- 
aleddin,  "  I  will  relate,  with  your  gra- 
cious permission,  the  whole  truth.  I 
heard  a  knock  at  my  door,  opened, 
and  found  an  aged  matron,  with  an- 
other lady.    *  Friend,'  said  Uie  former, 

•  my  daughter  here  is  dying  of  thirst ; 
have  the  kindness  to  give  her  a  draught 
of  water :  she  sickens  at  the  sight  of 
the  wQter-carriers.'  I  filled  a  goblet, 
and  gave  it  to  the  matron ;  her  daugh- 
ter drank,  and  both  went  immediately 
away.  Not  long  after,  sitting  as  before 
on  one  of  the  two  sofes  at  tlie  entrance 
of  my  house,  the  matron  came  and 
brouffht  the  dish  of  cataifs  I  see  here. 

*  Sir,  said  she,  *  the  lady  whom  you 
<^liged  with  the  refireshing  draught  of 
water  requests  your  acceptance  of  this 
as  a  token  of  her  gratitude.'  With 
these  words  she  placed  the  dish  on  the 
sofa  opposite  to  the  one  wheteon  I  was 
sitting.  Soon  after  came  this  watch- 
man to  compliment  me  on  the  new 
year ;  and  I  gave  him  in  return  this 
dishy  wliich  I  had  Tiot  toudied.  This, 
my  gracious  liege^  is  the  whole  matter ; 
and  punish  me  as  severely  as  you  please 
if  there  be  any  untruth  in  what  I  have 
stated." 

Yemaleddin's  tale  had  aroused  many 
unpleasant  ideas  in  the  calif^'s  mind. 
"  A  woman,"  thought  he,  "  to  present 
a  strange  man  with  a  gift  she  received 
from  me,  and  which  1  bendes  had  or- 
namented with  my  owit  hands.  Indeed, 
this  liberal  damsel  ought  to  have  asked 
for  two  kingdoms,  mstead  of  two  pro- 


vinee%  for  t  dowry.  Moreover,  the 
gift  is  a  token  of  lovev  a  pledge  of 
mendship;  and  were  it  not  fetr  her 
disgust,  she  would  as  lief  have  given 
it  to  the  water-carrier^  This  ii^  there- 
fore, the  value  of  thy  presents,  Haruii 
Alrasdiid,  Commatider  of  the  FkitMul, 
in  the  eyes  of  Cassem's  proud  gmnd- 
daughter !  And  is  this  all  T— no  doubt 
I  will  fold,  on  further  mquiry,  that  the 
lady  has  fbrgotten  herself  still  note." 
Al^r  ^is  du^fo  eo4iloquy  he  turned 
to  his  first  chamberlain^  who  but  too 
truly  guessed  that  his  master's  wrath 
was  rekindling  with  increased  fonr. 
"  Wretch !"  said  he,  «  without  doubt 
thou  sawest  the  face  of  the  woman 
you  gave  to  drink  ?" 

Without  knowing  what  he  said,  the 
astounded  Yemaleddin  answered  af- 
firmatively ;  and  this  false  though  in- 
voluntary confessron  redoubled  the 
caliph's  rage,  jealousy  now  associating 
itself  with  it.  He  ordered  the  fair 
Persian  to  be  brought  before  htm,  to 
behead   her  and   the  chamberlain. 

Outcast  woman !"  said  the  caliph, 
when  his  intended  bride  appealed, 
"  must  charity  be  your  sacred  pretence 
to  perambulate  the  streets,  and  shew 
young  men  like  this  wretch  here  your 
face  ?" 

The  princess  cast  a  look  on  Yemaled- 
din :  «  Didst  thou,"  asked  she,  «  ever 
see  my  face  ?  and  who  is  the  sham^ess 
atithor  of  a  falsehood  that  may  cost  us 
our  lives  ?" 

Pardon  me,  noble  pritlcess,"  an- 
swered he ;  "  I  am  the  wretch  whose 
lips  uttered  the  falsehood  of  which  his 
mind  was  unconscious.  The  stars,  who 
apparently  are  our  enemies,  are  the 
cause  of  my  sayinga  false '  Yes '  instead 
of  a  true  *  No,'  and  to  change  my  justi- 
fication to  an  accusation,  which  my  con- 
science compels  me  to  recam." 

The  accused  recanted  his  confosBioa, 
but  not  the  judge  his  punishment.  The 
hangman  was  ordered  to  execute  his 
office,  and  proceeded  to  bandage  the 
eyes  of  his  two  victims. 

"  Commander  of  the  Farthfal,"  said 
he> "  shall  I  strike  the  fetal  blow  ?" 

Strike  1"  answered  the  caliph ;  and 
the  man  went  twice  round  the  con- 
demned  pair,  asking  each  time  the 
same  question,  and  eodi  time  receiving 
the  same  answer.  At  the  third  time 
he  thus  addressed  Yemaleddin : 

Hast  thou  any  fhirig  -more  to  ask 
of  the  caliph  ?— Meak  ere  death  dose 
thy  lips  for  ever.  Tb^  last  moment  has 
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vriTtd^  aod  the  ftuntett  hope  of  Uk  is 

^  lUmove  the  bandage  ffom  my 
eyes,''  said  the  unhappy  man,  that  I 
vomj  once  mofe  behold  tny  rektioBS 
aodfrieods^'' 

Bat  what  a  movniful  sight  awaited 
htm !  Fear  of  the  caliph's  displeasure 
had  biftisbed  consoUiig  sympathy  ftom 
erery  and  not  a  trace  of  human 
afle^ion  was  obtervad,  which  is  shewn 
even  when  the  gnil^  sufier.  A  deatb- 
tika  silence  reigned  in  the  numerous 
aneoibly.  Tbe  condemned  man  took 
advantage  of  it,  and  said,  I  wish  to 
speak  to  tbe  Commander  of  tbe  Faith- 
All.''  He  was  allowad  to  approach  the 
caliph.  Most  mighty  prince,''  be 
bcjg^  **  who  rewardest  and  punishest 
as  tbou  deemest  fit,  wouldst  thou  see 
wonders,  great  as  thy  power,  and  of 
vaore  fi^e  to  thee  than  thy  crown, 
defer  thy  revenge,  and  give  me  a 
OMDitb's  respite.  The  last  three  days 
of  it  will  convince  tbee  that  I  am  now 
speaking  the  truth ;  and  then  thy  &vo«r 
will  gladly  assure  me  my  life." 

prophetic  tone  of  this  speech 
stirprised  the  caliph ;  and  as  he  was 
the  asost  inquisitive  monaich  in  the 
OTorM,  bow  coold  be  relirain  from  post- 
poning the  gratification  of  the  weaker 
passion  to  that  of  the  stronger  ?  His 
revei^  was  dways  certain  if  tbe  pso» 
phecy  fcilad.  The  bloody  scene  was 
thcpefefc  deferred,  and  Yeoaaleddia 
and  Casseim's  gmndaughter  put  into 
aqiarato  ^uftgeons. 

Years  haMea,  months  pass  away; 
bat  what  eqoab  the  flight  of  days  ? 
Three  were  remainiag  of  tbe  month, 
whereof  «he  caliph,  tormented  by  c«- 
tiosily,  had  counted  eveiy  second*  The 
tiflM  which,  according  to  Yemaleddio's 
prediction,  was  to  be  productive  of  asto- 
nishing cwnts,  had  arrived,  aod  still 
every  thing  l9lk>wed  its  usual  routine. 

It  seeBM,"  said  tbe  caliph  to  himseli; 
"  that  thMe  wonders  ate  not  to  be 
found  in  my  pslaoe ;  I  most  therefore 
seek  Ihem,  and,  moreover,  without  an 
escort/' 

However  eccentric  the  intention  of 
the  caliph  was  to  pemmbulote  tlVe 
atieets  of  ibis  immense  capital  ufiat- 
tended,  ganMnts  which  he  chose 
to  conceal  Im  station  were  stUl  ntore 
singular.  They  consisted  of  a  short 
oaat  of  the  worst  doth,  partially  cover- 
ed by  a  cape  of  buffiilo-skin— which 
last  vras  kept  fast  by  a  broad  leathern 
belt — of  the  coarsest  kind  of  turban, 


aod  of  boots  which  seemed  to  have 
been  made  of  bom,  and  not  of  leather. 
He  had  a  huge  sabre  with  a  wooden 
hilt ;  aod  firoro  his  belt  hung  a  purse 
with  gold.  In  spite  of  his  dress,  his 
purposely  disordered  beard,  his  un- 
combed hair,  and  tawnv-paioted  free, 
which  made  him  resemble  a  runaway 
Arab  from  die  desert,  be  carried  in  his 
hand  the  weapons  of  love. 

He  had  hardly  arrived  at  tbe  second 
street,  when  he  saw  a  man  coming  oat 
of  a  kh^n,  or  public  square,  eacuum- 
ing,  "By  tbe  Prophet,  Oif  is  the 
greatest  wonder  under  die  sua  1" 

The  caliph  drew  near  to  the  speaker  : 

What,  fnend,"  asked  he,  is  that 
great  wonder  thou  speakest  of?*' 

**  Aa  old  woman,"  replied  the  otlier, 
"  reads  the  whole  morning  the  Koran 
in  that  mosque,  and  so  fluently,  and 
with  such  an  accent,  as  if  Mahomed 
himself  had  lent  her  his  mouth.  But 
she  reads,  and  none  offers  to  assist  her, 
though  she  aod  her  rags  demand  the 
succours  of  charity.  where  is  this 
hard- hearted ness  practised?  —  in  a 
country  all  whose  inhabitants  are  true 
believers  J  Therefore,  i^n  I  say  this 
is  the  greatest  wonder  under  tbe  sua." 

The  caliph  went  to  the  khan,  and  saw 
the  old  woman  ^who  was  just  at  the 
last  chapter  of  the  Koran,  and  whose 
pronuneiatioa  was  really  deserving  of 
the  above  pancqi^ric)  sitting  on  a  stone 
bench.  He  joined  the  crowd  of  au- 
ditors around  her,  all  of  whom  hsteaed 
to  her  with  the  greatest  attention, 
without  any  one  o&ring  to  give  her 
a  trifle. 

Having  finished  her  reading,  the 
matron  rose,  shut  the  book,  and  de- 
parted. Tbe  caliph  followed  her ;  but 
on  account  of  the  crowd  she  entmd  a 
merchant's  warehouse  before  he  could 
overtake  her.  He  burned  with  inq^a- 
tienoe  to  get  acquainted  with  tbe  wo- 
man, and  especiadly  to  leara  her  busi- 
ness in  the  warehouse,  as  her  appearance 
betokened  that  no  artide  was « cheap 
enough  to  find  a  purchaser  in  her.  He 
a|)iproacbed  her  as  near  as  he  could  ' 
without  being  observed,  and  distinctly 
overheard  her  conversation  with  tM 
roaster  of  the  bouse. 

My  pretty  youtli,"  said  she, "  you 
want  a  pretty  wife.  Do  you  wish  to 
marry  one  who  is  more  than  beautiful  ?" 

"  A  wise  woman  like  you,"  answered 
the  merchant,  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion herself.'* 

« I  am  a  good  judge,  then,"  said  she : 
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**  I  thouglit  I  read  in  your  eyes  you 
would  make  a  better  use  of  her  than  to 
inspect  your  accounts.  Quick!  follow 
roe.  You  shall  not  repent  getting  mad 
for  her.  I  must  tell  you  that  Nature 
has  created  a  wonder,  which  she  called 
a  girl ;  and  to  this  and  to  no  other  girl 
I  will  conduct  you." 

"  O  thou  holy  Koran-reader !"  thought 
the  caliph :  "  Heaven  preserve  every 
honest  Mussulman  from  an  old  woman 
that  prays,  unless  he  seek  a  go-between ! 
Shameful !  scandalous  1  Unhappy  fa- 
thers, for  whose  sons  this  woman  goes 
a-fishing  I  Thank  God  I  have  still  in 
my  purse  the  rich  alms  I  intended  giv- 
ing to  this  smooth-tongued,  hypocritical 
hag !  But  I  must  see  what  the  witch 
wants  with  this  simpleton  of  a  merchant. 
Moreover,  she  spoke  of  a  wonder — of  a 
wonderful  wonaer ;  and  are  not  won- 
ders what  I  am  to  expect  to-day  ?*' 

During  this  monologue  he  followed 
the  two  wanderers  until  they  stopped 
before  an  isolated  house,  the  door  of 
which  the  matron  quickly  opened ;  and 
having  seen  the  merchant  safe  indoors, 
shut  it  as  quickly  again.  Now,  if  in- 
quisitive folks  have  the  door  shut  in 
their  faces,  their  only  chance  of  obtain- 
ing a  view  is  through  the  keyhole,  par- 
ticularly if  it  be  on  the  enlarged  scale 
of  that  which  allowed  the  caliph  to 
make  his  observations.  At  first  he  saw 
the  merchant  alone  in  the  room.  Soon 
after  the  door  of  an  inner  room  was 
opened,  and.  Heavens !  what  celestial 
beauty  did  the  happy  peeper  spy 
through  his  keyhole !  The  old  woman 
came  out,  conducting  a  hundred  houris 
and  a  thousand  graces  in  the  shape  of 
a  young  maiden  of  sixteen.  The  poplar 
was  no  longer  slender,  comparing  its 
growth  to  that  of  its  animated  rival. 
Her  eyes  I  one  would  swear  she  had 
stolen  the  brightest  couple  of  stars  from 
the  celestial  vault.  And  weal  and  wo 
to  those  who  encountered  their  bright- 
ness! Consciousness  and  life  were 
utterly  lost ;  but  how  sweet  would  be 
the  death !  Her  mouth  was  as  enchant- 
ing as  her  eyes ;  and  her  coral  lips  in- 
vited a  thousand  kisses.  Her  teeth 
would  have  not  less  adorned  a  queen's 
neck  instead  of  pearls,  than  they  did 
the  mouth  in  which  they  were  placed. 
She  spoke  a  few  words,  which  the  f^r- 
famed  honey  of  Palestine  could  not 
exceed  in  sweetnes:).  At  every  inhala- 
tion she  raised  a  bosom  which  would 
make  the  whitest  lily  appear  dark  and 
the  smoothest  body  rugged.  Her  breath 


changed  the  surrounding  atmosphere  to 
a  spice  island.  No  poet,  thougn  thrice 
nine  muses  had  answered  to  his  call, 
was  so  bold  as  to  sing  her  charms. 
Nature,  in  a  word,  after  the  labour  of 
centuries,  had  at  last  produced  her 
masterpiece,  and  could  now  repose  un- 
der her  laurels,  or  create  something 
different  from  woman.  But  will  it  be 
credited  tliat  this  beauty,  whose  attrac- 
tions were  heightened  by  the  expression 
of  benevolence  and  modesty  on  her 
countenance,  v?a8  nearly  as  ill  clothed 
as  Truth;  and,  unfortunately,  from  po- 
verty? 

This  divinity  had  no  sooner  seen  the 
stranger,  than  the  most  beautiful  blushes 
of  modesty  overspread  her  face.  "  Mo- 
ther,'^ said  she,  retreatins;  to  the  inner 
apartment,  "  it  is  not  right  to  expose 
me  to  the  view  of  a  man.  You  know 
our  religion  forbids  our  sex  being  seen 
by  men." 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear,"  said  the 
mother ;  it  is  too  much  asked  for  a 
young  man  to  marry  without  seeing  his 
bride.  And  what  misfortune  can  hap- 
pen if  we  make  an  exception  in  this 
case?  If  the  parties  many,  it  is  all 
right;  if  not,  it  is  all  over  with  tlie  first 
view,  and  the  whole  occurrence  is  for- 
gotten." 

When  the  fair  had  retired,  there 
being  now  more  to  hear  than  to  see, 
the  caliph  applied  his  ear  to  the  key- 
hole ;  and  on  hearing  this  dialogue  be- 
tween the  mother  and  daughter,  he 
satisfied  himself  that  the  former  was  a 
match-maker  in  the  better  signification  of 
that  word,  and  restored  her  in  his  mind 
to  all  her  former  honours.  "  Poor  wo- 
man," thought  he,  the  handsomest 
girl  on  the  globe  is  her  daughter,  and 
her  whole  treasure.  But  who  will  pur- 
chase the  jewel  if  it  be  concealed  m)m 
all  who  have  eyes  and  a  beard  ?  A 
woman  may  be  very  good,  very  reli- 
gious, read  her  Koran  night  and  day, 
and  notwithstanding  endeavour  to  pro- 
vide for  her  daughter." 

In  the  meantime  the  old  lady  pro- 
ceeded with  great  activity  in  her  nego«- 
tiation  with  the  young  merchimt. 
"  Well,  sir,"  said  she, "  how  fare  your 
heart  and  senses  ?  Have  you  not  lost 
both?  or  am  I  story-teller?  Did  I 
shew  a  common  red-and-white  cheeked 
damsel,  or  the  wonder  of  Nature  that  I 
promised  you  ?  Tell  me,  how  does  the 
girl  please  you  ?" 

She  does  not  please  me,"  answered 
the  merchant,    sne  epchants  me ;  and 
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so  must  every  eye  be,  even  a  tiger's. 
Oh !  who  would  not  forego  Paradise, 
to  CDioy  in  her  arms  a  threefold  beati- 
tude f  But  what  price  do  you  affix  to 
this  happiness,  my  good  mother?  What 
do  you  ask  for  the  marriage-contract 
and  dowry?*' 

I  will  ask  veiy  reasonably,*'  said 
she.  **  Give  me  for  both  eight  thousand 
sequins,  and  you  will  have  for  your 
wife  beauty,  virtue,  and  prudence  per- 
sonified. A  bridegroom  less  pleasing 
than  you  roust  pay  me  treble.'' 

"  Eighty  times  eight  thousand  se- 
quins," answered  the  merchant,  "  is 
not  too  high  a  price  for  this  wife — a 
mk  par  excellence  /  How  gladly,  then, 
would  I  pay  the  eight  thousand  you  ask 
if  1  but  had  them  I  My  whole  property 
is  worth  only  four  thousand  ;  and,  you 
know,  it  is  not  exactly  merchantlike  to 
give  halfofit  fora  wife." 

"  You  are  indeed  a  prudent  man, 
and  a  capital  arithmetician,  as  sure  as 
I  was  once  young  and  pretty.  Two 
thousand  sequins  are  your  terms  ? 
Thily,  Nature  has  nothing  else  to  do 
than  to  create  a  wonder  like  my  daugh- 
ter, that  a  Bagdad  shopman  may  have 
her  for  a  trifle !  But  you  merchants  are 
well  known.  Nobody  is  poorer  than 
you  when  it  comes  to  paying.  There- 
fore, sir,  the  eight  thousand  sequins  in 
foil,  or  not  a  hair  of  my  daughter;  and 
if  the  price  is  too  high,  go  back  to  your 
warehouse  and  feast  your  eyes  on  your 
barrels  of  train-oil  and  stinking  herrings 
instead  of  this  bird  of  Paradise." 

Better  to  despair  in  love  than  to 
die  of  huneer,"  answered  the  merchant, 
and  left  the  house ;  consoling  himself 
for  this  disappointment  with  the  pro- 
spect of  better  success  in  trade. 

"  How  could  I  imagine,"  said  the 
inatroo,  vrhen  the  merchant  liad  made 
hb  bow  and  departed, — how  could  I 
imagine  that  a  niggard  of  a  merchant 
could  have  a  heart  and  eyes  like  other 
people  ?  Verily,  it  is  honour  enough 
for  my  daughter's  charms  that  this 
l>rute,  who  only  looks  like  a  man, 
don*t  mind  giving  two  thousand  se- 
qums  for  acquiring  her !" 

The  first  suitor  vras  quickly  followed 
l>y  a  second,  a  real  antipodes  to  the 
wnner,  namely,  the  caliph.  There 
were  no  obstacles  to  his  entering  on  a 
new  engagement,  as  the  Persian  prin- 
cess, besides  her  inferior  beauty,  was 
not  yet  his  wife;  and,  moreover,  her 
l»€ad  was  not  very  safe  if  Yemaleddin's 
prediction  remained  unfulfilled.  With- 


out hesitating  he  knocked  at  the  door ; 
and  this  being  opened  by  the  old  wo- 
man, he  entered  tne  house. 

"  What  is  your  pleasure,  sir?"  asked 
she,  looking  not  very  encouragingly  at 
the  suspicious  appearance  of  the 
stranffer. 

I  come,"  answered  the  caliph, 

in  the  name  of  the  young  merchant 
to  whom  you  oflered  your  daughter  for 
a  wife.  Seine  neither  a  wiza^  nor  a 
highwayman,  he  is  not  able  to  procure 
the  eight  thousand  seouins  you  ask  for 
a  dowry,  and  he  thererore  bade  me  tdl 
you  you  need  not  reckon  on  him." 

^  Who  told  him,"  said  she,  in  a 
passion, that  I  reckon  any  longer  on 
him  ?  He  is  either  a  miser  or  a  beggar, 
and  may  go  to  bed  with  the  devil's 
grandmother  sooner  than  with  my 
daughter !" 

"  You  are  right,"  answered  he;  "  it 
is  most  insolent  of  him  to  raise  his  eyes 
to  a  girl  like  your  daughter.  I  am  the 
man  for  her  husband,  my  good  woman. 
I  will  not  only  pay  you  the  eight  thou- 
sand sequins,  but  also  another  sum  to 
what  amount  you  please,  for  furnishing 
a  house  and  other  incidental  expenses." 

The  old  dame  viewed  the  new  suitor, 
with  his  buflalo-jacket,  half-boots,  and 
murderous  weapons,  from  top  to  toe. 
"  Sir  Highwayman,"  she  replied, "  for 
your  apparel  justifies  my  bestowing 
that  title  on  you,  do  you  perchance 
hope  to  plunder  the  next  Mecca  cara- 
van, that  you  speak  of  sequins  like 
dates  ?  You  want  to  give  me  money 
for  clothing,  and  all  yoti  have  on  is  not 
worth  a  tenth  part  of  a  sequin !  A  ca- 
pital lover,  indeed  I  A  brother  in  arms 
of  all  those  who  make  free  with  other 
people's  property.  Be  so  kind  as  to 
deliver  my  honest  house  from  your 
dishonest  presence,  or  I  will  scream 
for  help  that  the  whole  city  shall  hear 
me." 

Foolish  woman,  of  what  conse- 
quence is  it  to  you  that  I  am  a  high'- 
vrayman  ?  Have  you  never  heard  that 
it  is  the  same  how  one  gets  money,  so 
long  as  one  has  it  ?  Enough ;  I  pro- 
mise to  pay  you  the  eight  thousand 
sequins  aown,  and  give  you  in  the 
bargain  a  present  which  would  not  be 
rejected  if  even  the  caliph  gave  it— for 

instance,  all  your  furniture,  your  " 

^<  Will  you  still  stay  here,  sneering  at 
me?"  interrupted  the  enraged  matron. 
<^  But,  thanks  be  to  Allah !  there  are  in 
Bagdad  justice,  a  cadi,  and  a  gallows, 
where  yon  may  swing  before  nightfell, 
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if  you  tell  me  au  untruth.  For  know 
I  won't  be  trifled  with  in  such  a  serioua 
affair  as  marriage,  and  therefore  take 
you  at  your  word." 

That's  exactly  wliat  I  wish  )  an^ 
swered  the  caliph.  "  You  shall  see  thai 
I  will  do  every  thing  I  promised^  and 
even  more.  1  will  marry  your  daughter, 
pay  her  dowry,  and  will  sign  my  pro^ 
mise  directly,  if  you  wish  it." 

This  assurance  induced  the  old  lady 
to  introduce  her  new  visitor  into  the 
apartment.  '*  "Kow,  my  good  mother, 
you  have  only  to  go  to  the  nearest  cadi, 
to  see  that  1  may  be  depended  upon. 
Tell  him  to  come  immediately,  and 
that  a  person  named  11  Bondooani 
wishes  to  speak  to  him.  Perhaps  yoii 
are  alraid  to  leave  me  alone  in  your 
house  ?  I  assure  yoU)  by  my  holiesty» 
your  fears  are  vain.  However,  lock  up 
your  daughter  as  securely  as  you  please, 
and  use  every  other  cautfoo  you  may 
deem  necessary.'' 

Fetch  the  cadi  I  Are  you  mad  ? 
Do  you  think  that  a  highwayman's  or- 
der woaM  mi^e  him  only  rise  in>m  his 
•eat?  Who  are  youy  then ?  It  seems 
YOU  are  not  in  want  of  money,  for  you 
Itave  your  mouth  constantly  fcU  of 
sequins.  Still  worse  if  you  are  rich. 
It  is  then  nrore  certain  you  are  a 
bandit;  and  tkt  cadi  will  listen  the 
less  to  what  I  say." 

The  oaliph  smiled,  and  said :  *^  Hear 
reason  at  least,  my  good  mother,  snd 
delay  no  loncer.  Only  tell  Ihe  cadi 
circumstantiaUy  what  I  have  commis^ 
sioned  yoa  to  do,  and  not  to  forget 
pen,  ink,  and  paper.*' 

The  old  woman  at  tost  resolved  to 
go.  "Ifthe  cadi)"  thought  she,  conies 
at  this  man*s  command,  then  is  my  fo- 
ture  8on-in-4aw  the  prince  of  roglres, 
who  terrifies  those  that  ought  to  hang 
him.  If  not,  he  must  assist  me  in 
getting  rid  of  this  robber." 

Thus  soliloquising,  she  entered  the 
cadi's  house.  But,  on  entering  it,  «he 
lost' the  requisite  coeroge  to  appear 
before  the  terrible  judge.  For  a  long 
time  she  stood  irresolutely  at  the  en- 


In  coiisequence  of  tliis  bold  reeolu- 
tton  she  opened  the  door  a  little,  peeped 
in,  withdfrew  her  bead,  and  repeated 
this  pantomime  five  or  six  times.  The 
oadi  at  last  observing  the  head  tiiat 
appeared)  vanished^  and  was  seen  again, 
ordered  one  of  his  officers  to  ask  what 
the  person  wanted  who  presented  her 
suit  in  snch  a  strange  manner?  The 
officer  returned  with  the  head  and  its 
appurtenances ;  and  the  cadi  asked  the 
oU  woman  what  she  wanted  ? 

"  Sir,  there  is  in  my  house  a  asnn 
who  commands  you  to  go  to  him  im- 
mediately." 

Cwnmmid  me  I"  cried  the  cadi)  in 
a  thunderiii|  tone ;  and  through  yon, 
old  hag  !  It  is  I  that  command,  and 
TOtt  shall  hear  directly  what  1  Seiiethe 
iunaiiC)  feller  ber,  and  take  her  to  the 
madhouse)  to  the  restnf  herfhuemity  P 

"  Mercy  1"  exclaimed  the  matron, 
"  mercy  1  I  am  an  old,  betrayed  wo- 
man. Curse  the  rogue  for  peimiading 
me  to  come  here  I  Do  hear  me,  wor- 
shipfol  sir  I  There  is  in  my  house  an 
arcVrogue ;  a  thief  who  steals  with  four 
handS)  though  he  has  only  two.  This 
follow  made  me  venture  on  this  bold 
step,  which  I  foresaw  wonid  turn  out 
ill.  But  I  a  poor  and  defenceless  old 
woman,  whilst  be  plays  the  master  in 
my  house,  and  insists  on  marrying  my 
dnughter.  He  even  wanted  to  persuade 
me  you  know  him ;  nnd  said  I  had 
nnly  need  tell  you  his  name  was 
U  Dondocani." 

II  Bondocani !  The  caliph  was  ac- 
customed to  gi?e  himself  a  fobulous 
name)  that  in  his  vranderings  through 
Bagdad  he  might  make  himself  known 
to  his  viziers  and  other  great  officers, 
who  were  bound  to  keep  it  a  secret. 
II  Bondocani  was  the  name  at  this 
time«  Scarcely,  therefore,  had  the  ondi 
heard  it,  when  he  started  up,  exclaim- 
ing, Bring  me  my  official  hsibitinienits, 
and  tretft  this  lady  honouraUy.  I  le- 
vofce  my  order.  My  dear  madaaa," 
continned  be,  in  the  most  gentle  tone 
possible,  **  have  I  understood  you 
rightly  ?   The  man  who  sends  for  me 
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the  wBobmadrtm :  Madam,  I  beg 
jrou  a  th^usaDd  pwrddM  for  the  trifling 
oisuRdenlandii^  that  made  me  treat 
yoa  father  disrespectftiUy  before  I  had 
the  hmour  t£  knowing  you  m«t  inti«> 
OMtely." 

iMse  present  were  surprised  to  see 
the  cadi  so  changed  because  a  mm 
ctUed  himself  II  ]£>ndocani« 

«  Why  in  sueh  a  hnnry,  sir 
I  have  pressing  hnsiness^  but  don't 
ask  farther.   I  am  eicpected  in  your 
house  r  turning  to  the  matren. 

«  Yes^  sir,"  said  she. 
Have  the  goodness  to  condtlkct  me 
thither." 

The  old  ladj  felt  quite  relieired  at 
her  aflhh^  taking  snc^  a  &fomable  tuni . 
She  had  tremblingly  nndeiiaken  the 
Mranger's  commission,  which  had  near- 
ly tnteinated  in  sendinff  the  most  pru- 
(icBt  matron  of  di  Bagdad  to  join  the 
society  of  ?ery  unwise  ladies  and  gen* 
tlemen.  And  now  the  Imnrtic  was 
styled  one  lady  after  another,  and  the 
■tern  visage  of  the  cadi  made  erery 
possible  effort  to  appear  friendly. 
"  By  the  Prophet  I"  thought  she, "  the 
name  of  my  8on-in*law  must  bewitch 
the  cadis;  imless  this  one  hav6  had 
sock  a  terrible  ksson  of  him  that  fright 
Has  turned  bis  brains.  Didn't  he  run 
Kke  a  madman  when  I  said  the  words 
U  Boodocani,  and  in  his  hurry  kfTg<A 
his  slippers  ?  I  think  he  ought  to  go  to 
Bedlam." 

The  cadi,  on  entering  the  house,  was 
going  to  pTOtrete  himself  before  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful.  Tlie  latter, 
wishing  to  lemain  unknown,  prefented 
him  hy  a  wnik.  After  the  common  sa- 
lotation,  the  cadi  sat  down  without 
teremony  next  to  11  Bondocani. 
**  Worehiprful  sh-,"  said  the  lattar,  **  I 
have  sem  for  you,  having  resolved  to 
marry  this  old  lady's  daughter." 

The  mother  and  daughter  appeared, 
and  affirmatively  answered  tne  cadi 
whether  "  they  were  t^ntent  with  the 
conditions  whereon  II  Bondocani  would 
many  the  daughter?"  He  therefore 
•aked  them  what  they  demanded  for 
^e  contract  and  dowry. 

"  Eight  thousand  sequins  for  both," 
nptied  the  mother. 

"  il  Bondocani,"  said  the  cadi, 
"  wiH  y<m  engage  to  pay  these  eight 
Aousand  seqains?" 

Certainly,  your  worship ;  they  shall 
he  paid  to^ay.  Only  write  the  mar- 
ria«-contrtot." 

VQt  the  good  cImH  had  •forgot  in 


his  faaete  to  bring  some  paper,  and 
would  have  been  sadly  pt^lelced  had 
he  not  found  a  substitute  in  the  white 
satin  skirt  of  his  faragi,  which  had  the 
advtfeitaffe  of  being  more  suitable  to 
the  bfidegtoom's  dignity.  The  pi^ 
amble  having  been  written,  the  eadi 
turned  to  the  old  hidy  with  *^  Venerable 
dame,  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  the 
names  of  your  daughter's  father  and 
gmndiather." 

"  She  has  neither,"  answered  the 
otherv  peevishly.  Would  to  God  one 
of  them  were  alive !  You  would  not 
trouMIe  ^urself  for  a  bridegroom  of 
thn  sottk  * 

My  deiff  lady,  I  mutt  know  their 
names,  be  they  dead  or  alive,  of  high 
or  low  rank." 

^  J  will  tell  you  my  name  «nd  that 
of  my  (kug^ter,  but  no  other.  My  fis- 
mily  sliall  not  be  disgraced  in  their 
graves  by  an  alliance  with  this  i^ga- 
bond.  Uer  name  is  Zutulbe^  and  mine 
Lelaraain." 

The  obstinacy  of  the  old  woman  artd 
the  perplexity  of  the  cadi  were  sources 
of  infinite  amusement  to  the  caliph. 
At  length  the  cadi  finished  the  contract, 
cut  it  off  his  robe,  and  gave  it  to  the 
fkW  Ztttulbe.  He  presented  the  spoiled 
coat,  which  he  could  not  decently  wear 
any  longer,  to  the  mother  for  the  poor. 

**  Verily,"  said  the  latter,  when  the 
cadi  had  taken  his  departure^  the 
cadi's  behaviour  shews  you  are  a  rob- 
ber who  can  make  himself  respeded. 
He  ran  here  without  slippers  the  mo- 
ment I  told  him  your  name ;  goes  away 
now  without  his  doak^  and,  what  is 
stranger,  without  his  fee.  And  you 
don't  think  of  paying  him  a  farthinff 
for  his  torn  coat !  I  have  always  heard 
that  nobody  is  more  liberal  thmi  a  rob- 
bet,  and  that  your  profession  gave  as 
fredy  as  diey  took ;  but,  in  respect  to 
generosity,  you  behave,  indeed,  as  if 
you  were  an  honest  man." 

What,  in  the  name  of  fortune," 
replied  the  caliph,  laughingly, "  dp  the 
eadi  and  his  foragi,  or  the  com^sttion 
I  ought  to  give  him ,  concern  y«u  ?  We 
have  matte^rs  of  greater  importance  to 
discuss.  I  go  to  fetch  the  dowry,  and 
send  you  the  necessary  articles  for  your 
daughter  which  a  bride  requires  for  her 
wedding.  But  then  I  flatter  myself  you 
will  talk  of  your  son-in-law's  generosity 
in  a  different  manner." 

«  Heaven  be  merciful  to  the  unhappy 
roan  whom  you  intend  robbing  of  mo- 
n^  and  goods  to  be  Hberal  towards  us ! 
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But  take  care  of  a  certain  personage, 
who  only  lives  to  catch  folks  like  yon, 
and  put  them  to  death." 

The  caliph  returned  to  his  palace; 
and  having  changed  his  dress,  ordered 
his  chief  builder  to  go  to  the  old  wo- 
man's house  (directing  him  where  it 
was  situated),  and  so  transform  it  that 
it  should  not  be  deficient  either  in  ex- 
ternal or  internal  ornament.  Yon 
can  take  as  many  assistants  as  you 
please,  and  the  grand  vizier  is  com- 
manded to  aid  you  in  every  possible 
manner.  On  your  head  that  every  thing 
is  completed  before  sunset.  Should  the 
old  woman  ask  who  has  ordered  the 
house  to  be  altered,  answer  it  is  the 
command  of  her  son-in-law.  Without 
doubt  she  will  inquire  the  profession  of 
her  daughter's  bridegroom.  In  this 
case  plead  your  ignorance,  and  say  all 

rou  know  of  him  is  that  he  is  called 
I  Bondocani.  Every  thing  depends 
on  my  rank  remaining  unknown  to  her. 
Choose,  therefore,  your  people  pro- 
perly, for  their  blabbing  will  cost  you 
your  head." 

"  I  shall  obey  the  commands  of 
my  sovereign,"  answered  the  master- 
builder. 

In  a  short  time  the  influence  of 
power  had  assembled  round  old  Lela- 
main's  house  a  host  of  builders.  Lad- 
ders were  phiced  against  the  wall ; 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  plasterers, 
were  steadily  at  work.  Carpets  were 
nailed  down ;  and  sofas,  trunks,  mir- 
rors, and  tables,  brought  into  the  rooms. 

"  What  do  you  want?  who  sent  you 
here  ?"  asked  Lelamain. 

"  We  will  beautify  your  house  a 
little,  madam.  This  aloe- wood  is  for 
the  flooring;  this  marble  table  is  for 
the  next  room,  and  that  picture  for  this. 
We  have  curtains  to  nail  up,  and  a 
thousand  other  things.  But,  pray, 
don't  disturb  us.  Your  son-in-law 
bids  us  hasten 


should  be  afinud  of  a  bandit  chief,  k 
very  natural;  but  how  can  I  explain 
this  fear  in  a  city,  in  the  caliph's  resi- 
dence ?  There  can't  be  a  worse  swin- 
dler than  11  Bondocani,  my  incompar- 
able son-in-law ;  and,  notwithstanding, 
nobody  ventures  to  call  him  by  his 
right  name." 

In  these  thoughts  the  old  lady  was 
interruDted  by  the  arrival  of  a  splen- 
didly aressed  man  of  noble  carriage, 
followed  by  two  porters  bearing  a  chest 
of  polished  steel  mlaid  with  gold,  which 
they  placed  on  the  table  in  the  room. 

What  is  this,  my  good  people  V 
asked  the  matron. 

What  this  is?"  replied  the  richly 
dressed  man :  what  else  but  your 
daughter's  dowry !  You  will  find  in  it 
eight  thousand  sequins  in  gold,  and 
two  thousand  more  for  your  incidental 
expenses.  Allow  me  to  pre^nt  you 
with  the  key." 

"  Indeed,"  said  she,  "  whoever  my 
son-in-law  be,  he  is,  at  all  events,  a 
man  of  his  word.  But  tell  me  where 
does  he  procure  all  these  fine  things, 
to  which  there  seems  to  be  no  end  ? 
What  is  his  profession  ?" 

"  You  must  know  your  future  son- 
in-law  better  than  I,"  replied  the  other. 

All  I  can  tell  you  is  that  his  name  is 
II  Bondocani."  Saying  this,  he  de- 
parted. 

In  the  interim,  the  workmen  had 
finished  their  job  before  sunset,  as  if 
their  saws,  hammers,  chisels,  and  files, 
were  so  many  magical  contrivances.  A 
couple  of  rooms,  all  the  furniture  of 
which  consisted  of  two  boards  upon 
stone,  a  couple  of  wooden  stools,  and 
as  many  torn  mats,  vied  now  with  any 
saloon  of  the  caliph's  palace.  The  old 
lad  v  reviewed  every  thing  very  minutely, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  hitherto  ill- 
success  of  her  curiosity,  could  not  for- 
bear trying  the  workmen's  silence  once 
more. 
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one  wants  to  know  his  leal  name !  As 
the  best  chance  of  disooyering  the  se- 
cret, I  asked  the  youngest  of  them,  a 
tnie  girlish  face,  whom  I  therefore 
supposed  would  not  be  so  tongue-tied 
as  the  rest,  but  only  hear  liis  answer. 
'  He  who  wishes  to  have  his  head  roll 
before  his  feet  may  tell  you  who  your 
son-in-law  is  I'  Judge,  therefore,  mv 
daughter,  if  the  man  you  have  married, 
and  terrifies  great  and  small,  can  be 
any  other  than  the  chieftain  of  a  band 
of  robbers,  more  numerous  than  the 
caliph's  body-guard.  God  and  his 
Prmsbet  be  merciful  to  us  1" 

llie  master-builder  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, informed  the  caliph  of  the  punc- 
tual execution  of  his  orders,  and  re- 
ceived a  handsome  recompense  for  him 
and  his  workmen.  But  the  house  be- 
ing at  present  only  furnished  with  the 
necessary  articles,  the  calipti  ordered 
the  grand  vizier  to  bring  the  luxuries, 
and  a  set  of  porters  were  immediately 
despatched  with  all  that  the  pomp  of 
the  great  requires.  Lelamain's  surprise 
increased  at  every  new  article,  ana  she 
again  endeavoured  to  discover  II  Bon- 
docani's  real  name  and  profession. 

"  We  can  only  say,"  answered  the 
porters, "  that  these  presents  have  come 
from  your  son-in-law,  who  is  called 
II  Bondocani." 

They  had  hardly  left  when  another 
knock  was  heard.  Lelamain  opened, 
and  a  new  set  of  porters  brought  whole 
bales  of  the  finest  stuffs,  which  they 
spread  before  her. 

What  do  you  want  with  these 
stnfis  here,  and  wherefore  do  you 
spiead  them  out  thus?*'  inquired  Le- 
lamain of  the  porters,  whom  she  mis- 
took for  merchants. 

"  For  you  to  view  them,V  was  the 
answer. 

''Thank  you,— thank  you;  carry 
your  goods  to  the  mansions  of  the  rich 
who  can  pay  for  them.  My  daughter 
and  I  are  too  poor  to  buy  them." 

"  Is  not  this  the  house  which  has 
been  beautified  to-day  ?" 

"Yes." 

'*  Don't  fret  about  paying  for  these 
goods;  they  are  presents  from  your 
son-in-law.  Dress  yourself,  the  bride, 
and  all  your  fomily  in  them,  and  let 
nothing  be  wanting.  Every  expense  is 
a  trifle  for  your  son-in-law,  who  bade 
us  tell  you  be  will  be  here  to-night  at 
eleven  o'clock." 

''  At  eleren  a'clock  !"  exclaimed 
UMDainy  when  the  porters  \mi  de- 


parted. '<  O  thou  son  of  darkness  I 
thou  art  right  to  shun  the  daylight,  and 
thieves  have  ever  turned  night  into 
day." 

However,  the  good  woman  saw  that 
her  house  vras  in  a  great  confusion,  it 
having  been  filled  with  too  many  arti- 
cles, so  that  every  thing  was  not  in  its 
right  place;  she  therefore  requested 
the  assistance  of  some  of  her  neigh- 
bours to  order  her  new  splendour.  The 
latter  were  thunderstruck  at  the  sudden 
change  in  their  poor  neighbour's  dwell- 
ing. 

''Are  we  dreaming,  friend  Lela- 
main ?"  said  some ;  "  or  do  you  deal 
with  good  or  evil  spirite,  with  witches 
and  enchanters,  that  this  wonderfiil  al- 
teration has  been  effected  in  so  short  a 
time  ?" 

"  The  alteration  is  very  wonderful, 
though  quite  natural.  This  morning  a 
man  came  as  a  suitor  for  m^  daughter, 
and  sent  for  the  cadi  to  wnte  the  con- 
tract. Hardly  had  the  cadi  left  the 
house,  when  all  the  artificers  in  Bagdad 
came  here  to  give  it  its  present  appear- 
ance ;  whilst  countless  porters  brought 
here  the  most  costly  things." 

"  You  are  very  lucky,"  replied  the 
neighbours.  "  We  have  always  be- 
lieved that  a  handsome  daughter  is  a 
wise  mother's  best  treasure.  Your 
son-in-law  must  be  a  prince,  or  at  least 
the  richest  merchant  in  the  country." 

"  Were  he  not  the  greatest  scoundrel 
living,  I  tell  you  candidly,  that  I  am 
not  at  all  pleaised  with  my  son-in-law's 
generosity.  Those  that  serve  him  are 
as^terrified  at  him  as  if  his  trade  were 
throat-cutting;  and  I  am  very  much 
mistaken  if  he  have  learned  any  other 
profession  than  what  is  usually  taught 
on  the  highways." 

The  neighbours  trembled  at  this  dis- 
covery. 

"  Dear  neighbour,  be  so  good  as  to 
inculcate  the  old  maxim  to  your  son- 
in-law,  '  to  spare  one's  vicinity.'  A 
man  who  does  not  observe  this  is  too 
dangerous  a  neighbour." 

"  Be  easy,  my  friends,  you  shall  not 
lose  a  hair  by  my  daughter's  husband. 
If  he  has  learned  nothing  besides  thiev- 
ing, there  are  persons  enough  in  Bag- 
dad who  are  fair  play  for  a  swindler. 
In  short,  towards  good  people  like 
you  a  regular  brigand  must  be  nonest." 

This  assurance  revived  the  kind 
neighbours.  The  men  placed  the 
things  in  their  proper  places,  and  the 
women  helped  LeUmain  to  dress  her 
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da^tar;  who,  however,  bestowed 
more  splendour  oa  the  rtdi  dress  and 
oostly  jewels  than  she  received  from 
them. 

This  activity  was  intenupled  by  a 
knock  at  the  door,  which  was  caused 
by  a  new  set  of  porters  bringing  count* 
less  dishes  of  the  finest  viands  that 
ever  graced  a  royal  table.  With  these 
vied  a  desert  of  the  choicest  and  rarest 
fruits  and  expensive  preserves  j  and, 
to  crown  all,  Utere  came  wine  from 
every  zone  where  the  sun  matures  the 
grape.  The  service  was  of  pure  gold. 
"  We  bring  you,"  said  the  porters  to 
Lelamain,  a  repast  for  yourself  and 
neighbours." 

*'You  come  from  my  son-in-law, 
don't  you?  I  conjure  3'ou,  by  the 
holy  Prophet,  have  tlie  kindness-^the 
meroy,  to  tell  me  who  and  what  he  is.*' 

*^  Reverend  dame,  if  you  don't  know 
your  son-in*law,  surely  we  cannot.  If 
you  are  unacquainted  with  his  name, 
we  can  tell  you  he  is  called  II  Bondo- 
cani," 

Again  that  cursed  name  1"  cried 
the  inmriated  woman.  He  is  called 
II  Bondocani ; — II  Bondocani  is  his 
name ;  that  is  repeated  again  and  again 
a  thousand  and  one  times,  when  my 
question  is  not  concerning  his  name, 
but  bis  profession 

The  porters  left,  and  the  neighbours 
shook  their  heads,  and  looked  at  each 
other.  It  was  indubitably  true  that 
fair  Zutulbe  s  bridegroom  was  a  bandit 
chief,^true  he  was  a  brigand ;  but  one 
who,  like  others  of  the  same  vocation, 
knew  how  to  regale  guests.  His  treat 
was  done  ample  justice  to,— the  old 
mother  having  first  put  aside  the  best 
viands  for  the  new^married  couple. 
The  pampered  guests  at  length  took 
their  leave  with  a  thousami  good 
wishes  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
bride  and  her  parent;  ana  how  could 
they  better  testify  their  gratitude  than 
by  soreadinr  the  news  about  town? 


No  one  was  more  alTeeted  at  this 
news  than  the  merehant  to  whom  Lela- 
main  had  first  proposed  her  daughter. 
Though  he  lom  her  less  than  eight 
thousamd  sequins,  yet  he  loved  her 
more  than  two  thousand;  and  what 
girl  can  boast  of  a  greater  triumph 
over  a  tradesman's  heart  ?  And  such 
a  love  to  be  unrequited  !  A  comraoB 
thief  preferred  to  a  merobant !  A  man 
who  ordered  throat-outtings  instead  oC 
goods  should  have  the  bride,  and  he  a 
refusal  I  Was  it  possible  to  bear  suck 
an  affront  tamely  ?  He  uttered  a  for- 
mal panegyric  on  the  gallows  which  he 
expected  would  free  him  from  bis 
odious  rival.  His  plan  ms  to  call 
the  attention  of  a  certain  personage  to 
this  robber,  usually  styled  the  molhih. 
To  hai^  a  man  dressed  in  buffiilo- 
skins  required  but  fbw  witnesses,  who 
were  always  to  be  had.  The  pfe8eou« 
tion  could  not  last  long ;  and  the  mer- 
chant hastened  to  commence  his  acou- 
sations,  enticed  by  the  profitable  spe- 
culation of  obtaining  the  fair  one  for 
nothing,  and,  moreover,  of  dividing 
the  riches  of  the  new  palace  with  the 
police.  Wheq  the  covetous  and  ux- 
orious merchant  pleaded  his  cause  to 
the  molkh,  and  talked  about  immense 
treasures  which  justice  was  to  take 
lawfully  from  their  unlawful  possessor, 
his  worship  inelhaed  a  iavoumble  ear 
to  him,  and  both  ears,  on  the  other 
putting  into  his  hand  the  most  weighty 
of  all  aiguments. 

"  Good  V*  said  he,  after  some  medi- 
tation, with  apparent  indiibrence  : 

go  home  now ;  it  is  only  eight  o'olodc, 
and  therefore  too' soon  to  surprise  a 
robber.  At  ten  come  here  again,  to 
conduct  me  to  the  house.  The  robber 
shall  have  the  bowstring,  you  the 
bride,  and  the  old  hag  the  bastinade 
for  preferring  a  fellow  of  a  bushranger 
to  you  I" 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  raollah 
went  with  do  less  than  three  hundred 
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a      d^porpoie  Ih^  euM  for,  »ad  btm 
^ ,     (0  bock  vioieDtly  at  the  door.  The 
j    oldwoaiaqlttth«mknock»  though  site 
i      dearly  oooprelietided  it  w«i  to  guifi 
^      adniuiooe.  The  blowt  incmaied  to  a 
tliQii^erjiig  Doise^  «nd  by  th«  fist  of  one 
who  would  have  been  th#  best 
xmnt  of  the  police  were  he  tto  tim«s 
Imwonhlefs  than  he  really  was.  This 
090}  ShanaQia  by  iiame»  was  very 
pood  of  his  aneastry,  being  the  seoond 
io  iioul  doMeot  from  Eblis,  and  never 
^iv^  bis  noble  relations. 

*^  Ifl  tbt  name  of  my  grandfather  and 
gWMliBQther,  burst  open  the  door  of 
d»  of  thieves  1*'  yelled  this  worthy 
I    scioti  of  Satan.   "  Have  you  forgotten 
!    ^  tnuQrw  concealed  here,  and  will 
yo«  give  the  leUows  time  to  abscond 
!    vi(h  ibem,  or  secrete  them  under* 
J    ^Mfid?  Or  will  you  wait  till  another 
«Jli«hnient  comes  in  stronger  numbers 
u»B  hi;  «nd  if  they  don't  expel  us,  at 
w  kmx  Qs  to  share  the  booty  with 
L    i^em?  Ars  there  no  battering-rams  to 
'    www  these  walls  down  ?    Bring  the 
^>ccwiy  tools  directly,  which,  fools  as 
/oo  are  1  you  ought  to  have  taken 
irithyoa." 

Ifothiog  harmonised  more  with  the 
jooUih  8  ideas  than  this  teal  of  his  fol- 
^om.  But  quite  otherwise  thought 
jostice-loving  deputy,  who,  as 
I     voal;  protected  innocenoe  against  the 
«feitivy  power  of  his  superior. 

We  had  better  take  care,''  said  he, 
''not  to  be  in  a  hurry.  This  house, 
which  we  want  to  defome  by  a  forcible 
fotmoce  has  never  been  consideied  a 
f^ofthievea.  And  who  is  the  pco* 
water?  A  jealous  young  man ;  and 
nlily  on  his  word  shall  we  annul  the 
'vpieiability  of  a  bouse  which  is  more* 
Oman  asylum  of  females,  and  cons^ 
^8tly  Qttder  the  epecid  protection  of 

i^aoain  heard  all  these  discourses 
fim  the  window. 

"  Hetreo  preserve  us  V  taid  she  to 
iw  dauihtet,  "  The  people  before 
^  door  talk  of  a  robber  whom  they 
mat  to  ia?  bold  of.  Your  bridegroom 
and  will  it  iSuv  beft«r  with  us  V 
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who  koooka  ao  violenUv  at  the  door 
thai  it  is  ready  to  split 

It  is  the  mollah,''  bawled  Shama* 
ma  with  a  terrific  voice.  "  Open  the 
door  this  instant,  you  old  witoh«<-it  is 
all  over  with  you.  We'll  teach  you  to 
sedttoa  young  men,  and  conceal  thieves  I 
Depend  upon  it,  you  shall  have  a  good 
thrashing  for  every  minute  you  keep 
us  waiting  T' 

Brasen-fcced  villain  1  what  are 
youiabbering  there  about  thieves  ?  I 
should  not  wonder  that  you  are  one  of 
those  gentry.  Here  are  only  two  wo- 
men, myself  and  daughter :  is  this  the 
way  you  keep  the  law  which  givee  us 
protection?  You  have  no  busineu 
here,  and  don't  imagine  I  shall  let  you 
in/' 

"  Woman — witch — hag  T'  roared 
Shamama,  his  mouth  foaming  with 
r^e ;  open  your  nest  of  thieves,  I 
say,  or  it  shall  be  split  into  a  thousand 
pieces;  and  we'll  roast  you  before  a 
slow  fire,  and  boil  your  daughter  in 
burning  hot  oil  1" 

Lelamain  let  the  madcap  threaten, 
and  returned  to  her  daughter. 

You  see,"  said  she,  "  my  fears 
were  too  well  founded.  Do  you  still 
doubt  that  you  are  married  to  a  bri- 
gand ?  I  only  hope  his  good  genius 
will  prevent  him  keeping  his  appoint- 
ment with  us  this  evening.  God  pre- 
serve him  from  filling  into  the  hands  of 
the  mullah,  and  of  that  infernal  dog 
who  wants  to  roast  me  before  a  slow 
fire,  and  boil  you  in  burning  hot  oil ! 
AhM»  Zutulbe  1  were  your  &ther  still 
alive,  or  your  brother  not  unfortunate, 
you  would  never  have  entered  into  this 
alliance,  the  cause  of  all  this  scandal 
with  the  p^ice  and  their  whole  infernal 
cwwl" 

My  dear  mother,  submit,  without 
murmuring,  to  the  decrees  of  Heaven, 
without  whose  permission  nothing  hap- 
pens 1  Have  cares,  sorrow,  or  despair, 
ever  averted  the  smallest  misfortune 
that  was  written  in  the  stars?  Cou- 
rage and  resignation  are  the  virtues 
that  become  fiie  sufferer,  and  make 
him  worthy  of  celestial  aid  and  human 
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the  leader  of  the  company,  he  was  at 
DO  loss  to  guess  at  the  reason  of  this 
assemblage.  Shamama  still  continued 
to  beat  at  the  door,  and  his  fists  and 
voice  thundered  in  unison.  There  was 
not  an  execration  he  did  not  utter,  not 
a  species  of  martyrdom  he  did  not  pro- 
mise the  inhabitants ;  and  he  finished 
his  philippic  with  bawling  again  for 
tools  to  burst  the  door  open.  Some  of 
the  police  prepared  to  follow  his  com- 
mands ;  but  the  humane  deputy  stayed 
them,  saying, — 

"  Comrades,  consider  what  you  are 
about  I  No  violence  in  a  house  te- 
nanted by  females  only  who  may  die 
of  fright.  And  if  the  man  we  seek  be 
not  a  robber  ?  Indeed,  we  may  lose 
our  heads  if  we  act  too  rashly  in  this 
intricate  affair/' 

The  devil bellowed  Shamama ; 
"  a  nice  servant  of  the  police  to  talk  of 
feeling,  humanity,  justice,  and  such 
nonsense !  He  is  only  fit  for  a  nurse 
in  an  hospital.  Poor  dear  creatures  1 
Take  care  you  don't  horrify  the  venera- 
ble mother  who  sells  her  daughter  to  a 
robber,  nor  try  the  nerves  of  the  delicate 
daughter  who  lets  herself  be  sold  ! 
Pray  don't  frighten  them.  And  the 
robber?  Who  will  be  so  impolitic  as 
to  annoy  an  honest  man  for  takmg  trifles 
from  people  which  he  can  make  better 
use  of  than  they  ?  But  you  say  they 
may  be  innocent  I  What  is  their  inno- 
cence to  us  ?  Enough,  they  liave  been 
accused;  and  he  who  has  been  ac- 
cused must  see  his  house  broken  into, 
and  himself  dragged  before  the  rool- 
lah." 

O  thou  rascal  1"  muttered  the 
caliph  between  his  teeth.  For  every 
blow  at  this  door  thou  shalt  be  paid  a 
hundredfold.  The  devil  himself  op- 
presses my  subjects  on  my  account." 

Nothing  was  now  of  greater  conse- 
quence to  him  than  to  enter  Lelamain*s 
house  unperceived,  and  he  therefore 
resolved  to  go  to  the  next  palace  on 
whose  garden  it  abutted  on  one  side, 
the  entrance  to  which  was  fortunately 
in  a  bv -street.    This  nalniiP  helnnffoH 


fellow's  throat,  saying,  in  a  thundering 
voice, — 

"  Base  scum  !  dost  thou  piesamo 
to  shed  blood  without  warning  ?'* 

The  slave  fled,  half  dead,  from  the" 
caliph's  presence,  and  related,  trem* 
blingly,  to  his  master,  what  bad  be- 
fallen him.  1 

"  My  lord,"  said  he, "  I  sat  at  the! 
entrance  of  thy  palace  keeping  guard, 
when  a  roan,  wnose  bare  appearance 
would  frighten  tlie  boldest,  came  to. 
me.  I  mustered  courage,  and  attacked 
him  with  my  sabre.  But  he  suddenly 
drew  his,  and  spoke  in  such  a  thunder- 
ing voice,  that  I  am  not  yet  certain  if  I 
be  alive  r 

I  ought  to  take  your  life,  thou  cow- 
ard caitiff!"  cried  the  emir.  Ought  a 
man  to  be  afraid  who  is  to  watch  my 
house?  But  I  must  see  the  wretch 
who  is  presumptuous  enough  to  forget 
his  respect  to  my  slave!  Come,  that 
my  battle-axe  shall  teach  him  how  to 
behave  towards  my  servants !" 

The  caliph  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
the  palace,  when  he  saw  the  emir  ad- 
vancing with  his  gigantic  battle-axe. 

"  Yumis,"  said  he,  "  is  this  thy  pa- 
lace?" 

The  emir  recognised  the  caliph's 
voice,  the  battle-axe  dropped  from 
his  arm,  and  he  himself  lay  prostrate 
before  his  sovereign. 

Commander  of  the  Faithful,  your 
slave  lies  at  your  feet,  and  awaits  your 
majesty's  commands." 

Destruction  should  await  thee,  un- 
worthy and  negliffent  slave !  Thou  art 
the  chief  emir — the  viceroy  of  this  quar- 
ter; but  how  ddst  thou  perform  thy 
office  ?  A  poor  woman,  thy  next-door 
neighbour,  is  scandalised,  frightened  to 
death ;  and  it  is  the  mollah  who  abuses 
his  power  in  this  unwarrantable  man- 
ner, whilst  the  chief  emir  does  not 
raise  a  hand  to  protect  the  innocent. 
But  I  forget  that  the  noble  judge  has 
more  pressing  and  pleasant  business. 
He  must  empty  this  bottle,  and  then 
another,  and  then  a  third ;  and  after- 
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£y  and  see  justite'^Mie  to  these 
or  any  one  who  offends  them 
withalook.'' 
^  Thy  leal  is  too  late,  tiroe-serYmg 
. coortier !  Silence  I   Guide  roe  to  thy 
oil  girdeo,  which  abuts  on  the  besieged 
flOQse,  and  let  a  couple  of  ladders  be 
broaght,  that  I  may  enter  tbe  bouse  un- 
pefceived,  and  take  these  women  under 
^ if  m J  protection." 

Both  went  to  the  garden,  and  when 
the  hdders  were  brought  Ynmis  held 
*  libot  of  tbe  first,  and  with  the  help 
k  other  the  caliph  got  on  the  terrace 
i^hoose  wherein  the  fair  Zutulbe 
£^  and  he»  mother  were  confined . 

"Wait  here  till  I  call  you,"  said  he 
lo  the  emir.  He  approached  tbe  win- 
^w^&nd  the  first  glance  shewed  htm 
with  much  pleasure  the  fairy-like 
change  hb  master-builder  had  effected. 
The  brightness  of  the  chandeliers  and 
mdelabra  darkened  day  whilst  it  illu- 
^  yiff  DiMted  the  night.  But  what  is  the 
ndiance  of  a  thousand  lights  to  that  of 
1  sun  like  the  fair  Zutulbe  ?  The  ena- 
moured Harun  Alraschid  saw  her,  and 
^  no  longer  on  the  cold,  jovless 
^*  Clouds  darkened  the  forenead 
of  the  incomparable  beauty ;  and 
pearls,  which  in  other  mortals  are  tears, 
eroded  from  the  loveliest  eyes  that  ever 
wept.  But  grief  added  to  her  charms, 
and  ber  enchanting  vision  deprived  her 
of  the  compassion  of  others ;  which,  how- 
« w,  celestial  natures  do  not  require. 

The  caliph  was  still  wrapped  in  this 
delicious  reverie,  when  he  vras  aroused 
by  a  cry  of  the  mother. 

"Alas,  daughter!  these  fellows  are 
wore  furious  than  ever.  They  vrill 
hteak  open  the  door,  and  what  will  be- 
fell us,  poor  women  I  who  have  naught 
to  rely  on  but  God  and  our  innocence, 
if  we  fall  into  the  faings  of  these  tigers, 
to  whom  God  and  innocence  are  un- 
meaning vrords !  Indeed,  the  infamy 
of  being  allied  to  a  robber  was  the  only 
^iog  wanting  to  complete  our  mis- 


uttered  these  sweet  sounds^  so  grateful 
to  his  heart. 
*^  My  dear  child,"  cried  tbe  mother, 
what  a  comfort  for  me  in  all  our 
afflictions  that  thou  at  least  art  satisfied 
with  thy  choice  I  I  confess  I  do  not 
exactly  hate  the  man,  tliough  he  looks 
very  suspicious.  Oh,  were  I  a  bird, 
that  I  might  warn  him  to  keep  out  of 
the  vray  of  these  vultures  that  lie  in 
wait  for  him  I  My  dear  daughter,  I 
am  sure  he  will  not  have  one  sound 
limb,  if  these  monsters  get  hold  of 
him.  And  wliat  will  we  l^  but  doves 
in  the  claws  of  the  hawk,  or  lambs  in 
the  paws  of  the  wolf?" 

To  interrupt  the  old  lady  in  her  la* 
mentations,  the  caliph  took  a  small 
pebble,  and  threw  it  at  a  candle  that 
stood  near  her,  so  that  it  was  instantly 
extinguished.  Lelamain  rekindled  it 
without  inquiring  after  the  cause.  A 
second  throw  extinguished  the  taper 
that  served  to  light  the  other ;  and  to 
light  this  the  old  dame  had  recourse  to 
a  third. 

Is  the  wind  so  strong  in  this 
room,"  said  she ;  "  or  is  it  a  sprite  that 
amuses  himself  by  putting  out  one 
light  after  another  ?  God  preserve 
me !"  she  exclaimed,  as  a  third  pebble 
thrown  by  the  caliph  had  aimed  at  her 
hand.  But  on  turning  towards  the 
window,  she  discovered  the  cause  of 
this  joke.  "Thy  bridegroom  —  thy 
bridegroom !"  she  cried  to  her  daugh- 
ter. "  But  say,  now,  is  he  not  a  rob- 
ber ?  Even  to  his  bride  he  must  enter 
by  the  window.  Thank  God  1  he  has 
for  the  present  escaped  the  mollah  and 
his  constables.  Get  away  as  quickly 
as  you  can,"  she  continued,  addressing 
the  caliph; "  run — fly,  if  you  can.  You 
have  no  good  to  expect  liere.  Don't 
you  hear  the  noise  at  the  door  ?  Other 
robbers,  not  of  thy  troop,  have  arrived, 
though  not  to  shew  mercy  to  their  un- 
known comrade." 

The  caliph,  during  ihVs  speech,  had 
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sbewD  to  people  like  you.  And  not- 
ivithstandiug  these  mournful  prospects, 
you  do  not  appear  to  be  afraid  of  this 
turbulent  host?'' 

Not  at  all,  my  good  inolber ;  I 
have  seen  quite  different  heroes  tremble 
before  me,  and  a  tenfold  greater  tu- 
mult than  this  is  notlting  new  to  me. 
The  gentlemen  may  pass  their  time 
in  knocking,— for  neither  their  meals, 
which  are  over,  nor  as  pleasant  business 
as  mine  is  here,  demand  their  presence 
at  \)ome.  Permit  me,  then,  my  dear 
madam,  to  sup  with  my  beloved  bride, 
and  bring  us  some  of  the  dishes.  You 
understand  me?  Though  you  have 
doubtlessly  partaken  of  the  best  with 
your  neighbours,  I  dare  say  there  will 
be  a  little  left  for  us." 

Lelamain  covered  (he  table,  and 
served  up  the  dishes. 

This  man  is  a  real  wizard  V*  mut- 
tered she.  "  Not  less  than  three  hun- 
dred of  the  police,  each  of  whom  is  as 
bad  as  Satan,  besiege  him,  and  he  is  as 
little  afraid  of  them  as  I  am  of  a  fly. 
But  truth  is  truth;  whatever  may  be 
said  against  the  profession,  a  woman 
can*t  dislike  a  man  as  nimble  as  a 
gazelle  and  courageous  as  a  lion.'^ 

The  caliph  and  his  fair  bride  sat 
down  to  table ;  and  Lelamain  saw  her 
son-in-law  eat  and  eai,  at  tlie  same 
time  ogling  his  partner  most  tenderly. 
At  limes,  a  little  piece  of  flattery,  an 
amorous  compliment,  interrupted  the 
dumb  scene. 

Soul  of  my  soul  V*  said  be  in  bis 
ecstasy,  this  moi^l  which  thy  rosy 
lips  have  UHiched,  oh,  give  it  me,  that  I 
may  know  bow  nectar  and  ambrosia 
delight  the  palates  of  celestial  beings.^' 

"  The  magician,  witli  his  bewiteb- 
ing  phrases  r    muttered  Lekmain. 

Alack  1  my  daughter  will  weep  her 
eyes  dry  to-morrow  about  him,  he  has 
so  bewitched  her.'' 

Our  good  mother  is  talking  to  her- 
self," said  the  caliph ;  "  may  we  know 
the  subject  of  her  monologue  ?" 

"  I  was  saying," answered  she,"  that 
one  ought  to  be  a  little  polite  towards 
ones  mother-in-law  also.  But  you 
young  gentlemen  don't  trouble  your- 
selves about  old  women.'' 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  impossible 
to  have  greater  respect  for  wrinkles 
tlian  I  feel  for  yours." 

Go  to  the  devil  with  your  wrinkks 
and  your  respect  I  There  was  a  time 
when  I  deserved  hearing  something 
prettier  said  to  me." 


True,  there  was  stieh  a  time ;  or 
else  how  «ould  you  be  the  mother  of 
the  roost  amiable  being  in  the  world  ? 
Bui  this  time  i«  past,  and  I  embrace 
you  now  in  your  lovely  daughter." 

Wi^  these  words,  the  caliph  em- 
braced the  charming  Zutulbe.  But 
how  she  shuddered  when  Sluimama's 
terrible  voice,  growing  louder  than  ever, 
was  heard  screaming,  Wilt  thou  not 
yet  open,  old  witch  ?"  and  it  seemed  as 
if  his  fists  were  of  iron. 

"  Let  him  menace,  my  dear,"  said 
the  caliph  to  his  trembliog  bride ;  he 
gives  oar  love  the  true  relish, — for  what 
is  pleasanter  than  a  dear-bought  joy  ? 
I  must  thank  thee,  insensate  Sbaraama ; 
thou  compellest  the  coy  dove  to  seek 
shelter  in  my  arms  ;  and  oh  I  perhaps 
her  soul  is  seeking  my  lips  to  bury 
itself  in  my  heart." 

Robber  and  magician!"  cried  Le- 
lamain, when  will  you  cease  talking  ? 
I  tell  you  again  to  take  care  of  your 
life,  and  not  to  waste  your  precious 
time  in  idle  words.  Must  we  be  burnt 
on  your  account?  Since  you  are  here 
I  am  ten  years  older." 

<<You  wish  roe  to  go,  my  dear 
mother,"  said  he,-*-*'  to  go  from  this 
place,  where  my  life,  ray  soul  lives, 
and  my  heaven  exists  ?  Such  a  wise 
woman  as  you,  and  to  oounsel  me  this 
folly  !  But  you  are  right,  I  will  go — 
to  bed,  where  my  inoompaiaUe  Zu- 
tulbe shall  accompany  me ;  and,  as  I 
am  tired  of  the  serenade  before  our 
door,  we  will  dismiss  the  miiiftiels. 
Take  this  ring,  and  tell  the  people, 
through  the  keyhole,  that  your  daugh- 
ter's husband,  who  is  now  here,  has 
commissioned  you  to  give  it  into  the 
mollah's  hands,  tliat  he  may  see  what 
he  has  to  do." 

A  fine  commission  I*'  answered 
Lelamain :  the  ring  is  to  peiibrm 
wonders,  eh  ?  It  will  drive  t^  moi- 
lah,  his  ofiicen,  and  half  tlie  world 
mad !  True,  somehow  or  other,  you 
bewitched  the  cadi  this  morning.  But 
will  you  have  the  same  power  here? 
By  6\e  Prophet,  if  you  succeed  this 
time,  i'il  dress  myself  to-morrow  in  a 
buffalo-skin  jacket  and  belt,  after  your 
fashion,  and  go  to  your  school,  to  iearn 
how  to  steal  my  neighbours*  dippers 
finom  their  feet,  or  the  roast  fowl  they 
are  just  going  to  eat,  without  their  ob- 
serving it ;  for  you  are  as  great  a  ma- 
gician as  you  are  a  robber." 

I  am  exeeedini^y  gbMi,  mother,  to 
see  you  in  such  %  food  humour ;  you 
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wiU  execute  my  commission  the  better 
for  it.  Haste,  therefore ;  here  is  the 
riog :  open  the  door  a  littley  and  gi?e 
it  to  the  mollah  himself,  with  these 
word*, — *  Herfi  is  my  8on-in-law*s 
ring, — he  is  called  II  Bondocani.'  But 
speak  ray  name  impr^^ively." 

It  sihall  be  uttered  roost  impress- 
ively. I  know  t))ere  is  9  talism^  in 
this  Bame  that  suddenly  stays  the  arm 
that  is  feadv  to  strike  you  with  up- 
lifted ^bre/^ 

Whilst  Lelamain  went  to  perform 
her  commission,  the  caliph  had  pushed 
a  table  the  window,  and  mounted 
op  the  berra^. 

"  Take  my  sabre,"  said  l^e  to  the 
mmx  Yumis,  who  was  still  ^waiting 
his  fcoramands.  Descend  quickly 
to  the  street.  Have  a  car^  that  no 
violence  be  committed,  but  don't 
spare  any  beads,  if  niecessary.  As 
soon  as  you  find  my  ring  has  had 
4bft  requisite  influence,  order  the  mol- 
lah (after  having  given  his  situation  to 
ihe  deputy),  Shamama,  and  all  the 
nngl^eaders,  tp  be  fettered,  and  brought 
to  your  court  well  guarded ;  and  to- 
mprrow,  ai  break  of  day,  give  to  each 
his  condign  punishment.'* 

Hie  caliph  returned  to  the  widow's 
house;  and  Yumis  hastened  to  fulfil 
his  Boaster's  mandate.  He  remained 
behiAd  the  crowd,  concealing  the  naked 
sabre  under  his  vest. 

In  the  n^eaotime,  Lelamain  went 
down-stairs  to  tl)e  door,  to  try  whether 
that  living  devil,  Shamama,  would 
hie^  reason. 

Madman  1"  said  she,  ^  cea^  your 
bawling,  and  make  room  for  the  mol- 
lah, to  whom  I  have  to  speak  on  my 
son-in-law's  part,  and  give  him  the 
latter's  ring." 

"  Qive  ma  the  ring  1"  roared  Slia- 
mam^ ;  "  his  worship  the  mollah  is  on 
bioiseb^ck,  and  will  not  dismount  for 
you." 

He  may  dismount  or  not,"  re- 
plied JL^lamain;  "  I  shall  not  give  the 
ring  to  any  body  else ;  he  will  be  able 
to  read  what  is  engraven  on  it." 

Sir  judge  !"  bellowed  Sliamama, 
for  wha^  have  we  a  strong  axe  if  we 
d«l^y  longer  ?  Sh^l  we  listen  to  this 
old  woman's  prattle,  or  waste  pur  time 
ill  deciphering  the  characters  on  the 
ring?  A  couple  of  blows,  and  she 
wim  her  daughter,  the  robber  with  his 
treasures,  are  in  our  power.  Our  pa- 
tience has  been  long  enough  abused  by 
these  women !" 


"  Surely,  your  worship,"  said  the 
deputy,  *^  must  deem  it  more  prudent 
to  inquire  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
ring  before  you  allow  violence  to  be 
used  ?  Affairs  have  taken  a  different 
posture.  The  man  we  are  in  search  of 
IS  in  the  house,  though  we  don't  know 
how  he  got  in.  It  is  therefore  no 
longer  an  asylum  for  females ;  and  I 
will  be  the  first  to  apply  the  axe  to  thie 
door  when  you  have  seen  the  ring,  and 
allow  of  entering  the  house  forcibly. 
But  permit  me  beforehand  to  speak 
to  the  lady,  and  order  the  police  to 
retire." 

This  proposal  was  top  reasonable  to 
be  objected  to  by  the  mollah.  Sha- 
mama was  obliged  to  retire,  though 
muttering  heavy  curses. 

The   deputy  came  to  the  door. 

Open  the  door,  good  woman,  and 
give  me  tiie  ring,"  said  he.  "  Who 
gave  it  you  ?" 

"  This  ring,"  said  Lelamain,  giving 
it  to  the  deputy,  whose  friendly  ad- 
dress reassured  her  ^  little, — "  this 
ring  belongs  to  my  son-in-law,  whose 
name  is  II  Bondocani." 

The  deputy  gave  the  ring  to  the 
mollah,  repeating  word  for  word  what 
the  old  woman  had  spoken  to  him. 
The  name  "  II  Bondocani"  made  no 
impression  on  the  mad  Shamama,  he 
knowing  as  little  as  the  deputy  its  se- 
Gtet  signification. 

Who  is  this  II  Bondocani,"  said 
he,  ^*  that  sends  us  his  ring  ?  I  will 
put  it  on  my  finger,  and  with  the  same 
hand  give  its  owner  a  dozen  slaps  in 
the  face,  to  shew  him  how  much  I  re- 
spect him,  his  ring,  and  his  great  name ! 
And  what  a  pleasure  it  will  be  to  hack 
an  old  hag  to  pieces,  and  burn  her  to 
powder  !  Open,  old  witch !  —  open, 
and  don't  let  the  devil  wait  any  longer 
for  you  1" 

"  Hush,  wretch  I"  whispered  the 
astounded  judge  to  him,  on  hearing 
the  name  and  recognising  the  ririg. 
"Thy  mad — thy  infernal  fury  has  ruined 
us  all  r 

In  the  lowest  tone  of  voice  did  the 
trembling  mollah  pronounce  the  ca- 
liphs name.  But  the  fearful  words 
resounded  from  every  lip,  till  it  reached 
the  ears  of  the  criminal  Shamama.  "  It 
is  the  caliph !"  Thundemruck,  he  fell 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  rolled  about, 
licked  the  dust,  cursed  himself  and 
others,  cried  for  mercy,  prayed  for 
death .  At  last  he  fell  into  convulsions, 
and  was  found  in  this  condition  by  the 
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emir  Yumis,  who  liad  him  bound  in 
chains,  and  dragged  to  his  court-yard. 

The  magic  influence  of  the  ring  and 
name  of  her  son-in-law,  which  was 
effective  even  with  the  police,  though 
it  quieted  Lelamain*s  fears,  increased 
her  surprise. 

"  Right  r*  said  she,  on  her  return  ; 

the  enchantment  of  thy  name  and 
thy  talisman  of  a  ring  are  as  irresistible 
to  a  mollah  as  to  a  cadi.  Indeed,  I 
wish  I  were  called  II  Bondocani. 
But,  no !  I  shudder  when  I  pronounce 
the  terrible  name.  Oh,  had  you  seen 
that  wretch,  Shamama!  I  pitied  him, 
though  he  don't  deserve  it.  The  others 
were  as  badly  oflf;  and  the  most 
courageous  were,  to  say  the  least, 
petri6ed.  Certainly  you  roust  have 
oeen  a  demon  of  the  police  to  change 
by  your  simple  name  these  blood- 
thirsty tigers  mto  harmless  sheep.  Is 
not  the  whole  street  still,  where  half 
an  hour  before  it  appeared  that  Eblis 
and  all  his  infernal  crew  were  con- 
gregated? When  young,  I  was  also 
pleased  at  any  one  maJcing  a  riot  on 
ray  account ;  but  it  is  too  bad  to  turn 
people's  brains  and  frighten  them  to 
death,  particularly  if  we  consider  that 
all  our  actions  will  be  brought  to 
account." 

"  True,**  said  the  caliph,  "  we  must 
all  account  for  our  actions,  even  the 
most  religious  woman  in  the  world 
for  the  use  of  her  tongue :  and  I  am 
afraid  that  my  good  mother-in-law 
will,  notwithstanding  her  study  of  the 
Koran,  be  condemned  for  certain  rea- 
sons to  be  dumb  for  half  an  eternity. 
And,"  continued  he,  turning  to  his 
bride,  is  mv  second  life,  my  coy 
dove,  tranquil  r 

"Thy  dove,"  replied  Zutulbe, « trera- 
bled  only  for  its  beloved  mate." 

"  Oh,  ye  life-restoring  words,"  said 
the  caliph,  "become flames,  which  shall 
ever  bum  in  this  breast,— flames,  which 
are  only  lighted  at  the  altars  of  love ! 
Zutulbe  1— for  I  have  not  forgotten  the 
raost  endearing  of  all  names — incom- 
parable Zutulbe,  is  your  heart  indeed 
quite  tranquil?  —  a  heart,  the  seat  of 
iimocence,  goodness,  love,  and  all 
the  virtues !" 

"  Alas !  it  is  agitation  itself.  How 
can  I  be  tranquil  near  you?  I  see 
ray  self  delivered  from  a  host  of  tur- 
bulent enemies,  delivered  by  thee. 
But  now  1  fear  my  deliverer  more 
than  my  enemies.  Forsake  me,  fright- 
ful roan !  Because  thou  lovest  me— be- 


cause I  love  thee !  Love  ?  Oh,  I  hate 
thee  1— go!" 

"  lias  the  rising  sun  ever  found  thee 
in  a  flower-garden,  my  beloved  ?" 

The  sweetest  of  all  flowers  lisped  a 
gentle  "  Yes." 

"  Then  has  thy  eye  seen  the  dew- 
bedecked  rose  anxiously  escpecting  the 
burning  kiss  of  the  King  of  £>ay.  This 
rose  has  a  more  beautiful  sister,  named 
Zutulbe;  and,  at  this  moment,  trans- 
ports the  most  fortunate  of  all  mortals 
to  Paradise  I" 

"  A  thievish  lover!"  interrupted 
Lelamain,  slyly  eyeing  the  ecstatic  pair. 
"  He  first  robs  a  hundred  misers  of 
their  souls — their  treasures,  and  now 
he  roust  rob  me  of  mine !  He  steals 
the  child  from  its  mother,  and  then  its 
heart  from  the  child  I  Ought  I  not  to 
curse  him,  the  scoundrel?  Ought  I 
not  to  pray  God  and  the  Prophet  — 
yes,  I  will  pray  them  —  to  bless 
your  union!  But  the  mother  is  now 
superfluous,  eh  ?  Well,  I  will  retire : 
I  will  just  extinguish  Uie  lights,  and 
when  you  are  in  bed  draw  the  curtains 
close." 

The  emir  Yumis  had,  in  the  in- 
terim, executed  his  master's  orders  with 
the  greatest  punctuality.  He  gave  the 
mollah's  robe  and  office  to  the  deputy, 
whom  he  ordered  to  mount  on  the 
former's  horse,  and  go  home  with  all 
those  who  had  not  committed  any 
violence;  whilst  the  mollah,  Shama- 
ma, and  four  other  ringleaders,  were 
brought  in  chains  to  his  court-yard, 
there  to  pass  the  night.  At  daybreak 
he  sent  the  mollah  to  prison,  exhorting 
him  to  pray  to  Heaven  in  a  solitary 
cell  for  ten  years,  that  it  would  not 
confine  his  soul  in  hell  for  all  eternity. 
Shamama  received  in  the  market-place 
a  few  more  stripes  than  be  could  bear, 
and  after  his  decease  was  cut  to  pieces 
for  the  good  of  the  ravens;  his  four 
accomplices  being  only  half  as  guilty, 
were  bastinadoed  only  half  dead ;  and, 
in  a  few  months,  recovered  so  fax  as  to 
be  considered  the  best  fellows  that 
ever  rowed  a  galley.  The  emir  ac- 
Guainted  the  inquisitive  public  with 
these  heroes'  deeds  by  an  official  notice, 
styled,  "  Unjutt  and  violent  servanU 
of  justice** 

Several  hours  had  elapsed  after  the 
execution  of  this  terrible,  though  just 
punishment,  when  the  happy  Harun 
and  the  fair  Zutulbe  awoke  from  their 
sleep.  Tlie  caliph,  though  satisfied 
that  Yumis  would  have  informed  the 
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grand  vizier  and  chief  eunuch  about 
ha  absence,  rose  immediately,  as  the 
affiurs  of  the  divan  required  his  pre- 
sence. The  most  solicitous  of  all 
mothers-in-law  prepared  breakfast ;  and 
triedy  with  her  usual  zeal,  to  keep  alive 
the  soul  of  all  breakfieists,  dinners,  and 
suppers — conversation. 

"  Never,"  said  she,  "  shall  I  forget 
this  roost  dreadful  night.  Verily,  on 
that  account,  Fate  ought  to  cease  per- 
secuting us.  It  is  doubly  shocking 
when  extreme  poverty  was  immediately 
preceded  by  the  greatest  magnificence ; 
and  the  poor  most  deserving  of  pity 
are  those  who  were  once  rich  7* 

"Good  mother,'^  cried  the  caliph, 
«  are  you  in  earnest?  You  were  once 
rich — wealthy;  and  how  did  you  lose 
this  opulence  V 

"  Tnrough  misfortune  and  injustice." 

"Hirough  injustice!  and  this  in 
Bagdad?'' 

"  All  that  has  befallen  us,  good  and 
bad,  has  happened  in  the  walls  of  this 
city,  which  we  have  never  forsaken.'' 

"  But  not  in  the  reign  of  the  caliph, 
Ilarun  Alraschid  ?" 

Who  was  caliph  a  month  back  V* 
You  must  be  mistaken :  Harun  is 
not  called  the  Just  in  vain.  The  whole 
world  knows  with  what  severity  he 
punishes  the  smallest  misdemeanour." 

True,  no  punishment  is  sufficiently 
severe  in  his  eyes  for  others'  crimes ; 
but  towards  himself  he  is  a  much  more 
merciful  judge,  and  what  he  permits 
himself  be  also  pardons.  Or  should 
one  suppose  to  excuse  him,  that  he 
sometimes  don't  know  himself  what  be 
is  about?" 

"  You  quite  astonish  me,"  said  the 
caliph.  "  Be  so  kind  and  tell  me  your 
history.  I  still  think  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful  has  been  abused." 

"  He  himself  has  abused  his  power," 
answered  Lelamain ;  "  for  it  is  he— the 
wise  Harun — the  mirror  of  princes,  in 
person,  who  has  caused  all  our  misery. 
Had  he  contented  himself  with  de- 
priving people  in  our  station  of  our 
rank,  and  given  us  to  poverty — ^^to 
infamy;  to  compel  me  to  couple  the 
dove  with  the  vulture,  this  jewel  of  a 
daughter  with  a  police-persecuted  man, 
i  would  still  have  pardoned  him ;  but 
shall  not  the  mother  complain  when  he 
robs  her  of  her  son  ?— and  what  a  son ! 
His  sister  is  your  wife,  and  yet  I  say 
you  have  never  seen  a  finer  counte- 
nance than  bis.  What  are  the  reeds  of 
the  If  ile— what  are  the  towering  cedars 


of  Lebanon,  the  resort  of  devout  pil- 
grims, compared  to  his  beauty  and 
shape?  lie  is  more  gentle  than  a 
lamb,  meeker  than  a  dove.  In  af&irs 
he  had  the  eye  of  an  eagle,  and  was 
as  vigilant  as  the  king  of  birds.  He 
was  the  caliph's  first  chamberlain; 
love,  fidelity,  and  zeal,  served  the 
caliph  in  his  person.  It  might  reason- 
ably be  supposed  that  such  a  servant 
would  never  be  in  danger  of  losing  his 
master's  favour;  but  the  great  will  be 
thankful  when  tigers  are  merciful.  He 
is  condemned  to  die,  his  mother  and 
sister  ruined :  this  is  the  reward  of  his 
services !  My  poor  Yemaleddin  I"  con- 
tinued she  sobbingly ;  for  the  sake 
of  a  glass  of  water  does  a  tyrant  decree 
thy  death,  which  the  drinking  thirty 
glasses  of  wine  could  not  justify  1" 

The  caliph  feared  he  had  been  too 
hasty;  many  a  wholesome  truth  had 
he  told  himself ;  but,  like  most  noble 
persons,  never  heard  it  from  other's 
lips.  His  self-love  strove  against  this 
accusation,  and  he  wished  to  be  jus- 
tified before  himself  and  Lelamain. 

"  I  remember,"  said  he,  "  to  have 
heard  something  of  the  chamberlain 
Yemaleddin's  history:  but  I  believe 
there  was  something  more  in  it  than 
a  glass  of  water." 

Perhaps  you  mean  the  di^  of 
cataifs;  is  this  a  weightier  reason? 
My  son  had  fine  dishes  enough  on  his 
table.  What  better  use,  then,  could 
he  make  of  a  delicacy  sent  him  from  a 
stranger,  than  to  present  it  as  a  new- 
year's  gift  to  the  watchman  of  his  dis- 
trict?" 

"  But  what  could  be  more  flagrant 
than  to  allow  his  eyes  to  behold  the 
female  who  drank  the  water.  You 
know  what  the  law  decrees  if  " 

"  The  law — the  law !  I  verily  be- 
lieve you  want  to  justify  the  caliph  by 
the  law?  How  ludicrous  to  hear  a 
man  who  tramples  all  laws  under  his 
feet  want  to  be  their  commentator! 
It  is  not  true  that  my  innocent  lamb  of 
a  son  saw  the  lady.  But  suppose  he 
did,  is  he  a  basilisk  that  kills  people 
by  his  mere  looks?  If  the  caliph 
would  deprive  every  one  of  sight  that 
did  not  shut  his  eves  when  a  girl  met 
him  hce  to  face,  ne  might  soon  be 
called  the  Commander  of  the  Blind, 
and  not  of  the  Faithful.  Whence  could 
he  procure  the  seers  to  lead  the  blind  ? 
But  the  lady  was  one  of  the  caliph's 
harem,  and  to  look  on  one  of  the 
caliph  s  women  is  as  heinous  a  crime 
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as  (o  kill  a  man  outright.  The  be- 
holder must  die,  as  well  as  the  mur- 
derer. Why,  then,  does  the  caliph 
permit  these  not-to-be- seen  women  to 
walk  in  the  public  streets?  When 
they  go  out  they  ought  to  have  a  notice 
on  their  foreheads,  and  then  he  may 
be  sure  of  their  neither  finding  a  man 
nor  a  glass  of  water  to  quench  their 
thirst.  You  are  a  robber  by  profbssion, 
and  merty  is  certainly  not  one  of  your 
virtues;  but  tell  me,  would  you  be 
capable  of  the  wrong  the  caliph— the 
vicar  of  God  upon  earth — has  done  to 
a  poor  widow  like  me  ?  Robbers  take 
people's  money,  but  never  the  un- 
armed man's  life.  You  grant  thetti 
their  feet  to  run  away,  and  even  their 
hands  to  denounce  the  Judgment  of 
Heaven  on  you ;  and,  above  all,  to 
thrust  a  dagger  in  the  faithful  servant's 
breast!  What  robber  does  not  turn 
with  disgust  fVom  such  a  crime  ?  But 
you  are  only  an  outlawed  crew,  no 

folentates,  no  rulers  of  the  world  ;  but 
*ll  wager  there  will  be  a  hundred  of 
your  kind  for  one  caliph  in  Paradise  : 
as  Ilarun  Alraschid  himself,  who  is 
styled  the  most  perfect  of  sultans,  has 
lost  the  favour  of  Heaven  by  this  deed.'' 
It  was  high  time  that  good  Lela- 
main's  tongue  was  tired,  which  had, 
perhaps,  never  happened  before.  The 
truths  the  caliph  had  heard  from  the 
affecting,  though  droll,  simplicity  of 
the  old  lady,  bent  him  with  all  their 
weight  to  the  ground,  and  it  \Vas  with 
great  difficulty  that  he  refrained  frotn 
discovering  himself. 

"  I  find,  my  good  mother,"  said  he, 
after  a  pause,  "  that  you  are  perfectly 
right.  The  caliph,  whose  passions  are 
flattered  by  every  body,  has  been  led 
by  revenge  and  jealousy  to  coraniil  an 
error.  No  one  contradicted  him  ;  not 
a  servant — not  a  fViend  was  mindful  of 
his  high  duty  to  call  his  sovereign's 
attention  to  this  injustice.    I  blame, 


the  moUah  and  all  his  crew  is  also 
gone.  I  therefore  warn  you  not  to 
meddle  in  this  afllkir  wherein  the  great 
Harun  Alraschid  is  concerned.  Who 
can  strive  against  the  potentate  that 
calls  earth  and  sea  his  subjects,  and 
befbre  him,  the  vrcar  of  the  Prophet, 
even  the  stars  bow?  The  grand  viiier, 
Giafar,  with  all  his  power,  dare  not 
attempt  slich  a  madness  as  you  are 
going  to  do.  Remain  in  peace  when 
not  disturbed  by  the  police,  and  re- 
concile yourself  with  Heaven  by  rich 
alms,  ^nd  especially  by  a  refbrmed 
lite.  Its  long-suflfering  will  pardon 
you  the  past  if  you  repetlt  in  earnest; 
but,  by  your  venturing  out  of  this  house 
at  this  dangerous  moment,  Will  not 
anxiety  kill  me  and  your  wifie  ?  Oh, 
look  at  poor  Zutulbe  1  how  pale  she  is, 
how  her  tearful  eyes  entreat  jrou  to 
spare  her!  Reflect  that  neither  gold 
nor  silver,  nor  all  the  money  in  the 
world,  can  compensate  us  for  your  loss! 
My  son  is  innocent ;  he  is  in  God's 
hands ;  and  though  I,  As  his  modier, 
love  him  a  thousand  times  more  than 
you,  yet  I  tremble  a  thousand  titnes 
more  for  you  than  for  him." 

This  cordial  and  affetting  address 
of  the  good  old  woman  moved  the 
caliph  to  tears.  In  great  agitation  he 
rose  to  depart,  but  Zutulbe  and  her 
mother  took  hold  of  his  vest  to  keep 
him  back. 

«*  By  all  that  is  holy !"  thev  ex- 
claimed ;  "  by  the  name  of  God,  en- 
graven with  gblden  letters  on  the  mitre 
of  the  Jewish  higli-priest,  we  conjure 
thee  not  to  leave  us !" 

The  caliph  could  no  longer  conceal 
the  trouble  of  his  mind ;  fiill  of  ten- 
derness and  veneration,  he  took  both 
hands  of  his  mother-in-law,  saying, 
"  For  all,  my  good  mother,  for  every 
thing,  am  I  indebted  to  vou.  I  have 
to  thank  you  for  this  mk — atl  angel 
who  transports  me  to  the  region  of  the 
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Whb  these  words  he  tora  himself 
away^  and  hastened  through  secret 
pasaagca  to  his  palace. 

Surfounded  by  all  the  splendour  of 
his  high  ranky  which  was  the  case  on 
foteaan  ocoasione  only,  be  asoended 
the  throne,  and  ordered  all  his  viziers, 
emirsy  and  other  grandees,  to  assemble 
roond  him.  Whilst  they  were  placing 
themseWes,  the  monarch  sat  unmoved, 
leaning  his  head,  with  sad  seriousness, 
OB  his  arm. 

duel  caliph  I''  said  he  to  himself, 

thou  art  toe  man  who  intended 
Staining  thyself  with  the  blood  of  thy 
most  fiuthfal  servant  I  And  does  he  not 
itill  languish  in  prison  ?  and  does  not 
a  prinoess,  distinguished  for  her  virtues 
aifrd  mislbrtunes,  languish  there  too? 
Thy  conscience  upbraids  with  a  mon^ 
sterns  deed.  Harun  the  Just  is  the 
name  unthinking  nations  give  thee. 
Do  homi^  to  truth,  to  justice,  and  let 
yourself  be  called  Harun  the  Unjust." 

During  this  soliloquy  of  the  caliph, 
whernn  his  conscience  reproached  him 
for  the  wrongs  of  Yemaleddin,  the 
grandees  had  prostrated  themselves 
before  him  ;  but  who  can  bear  such  a 
homage  paid  to  him  when  the  receiver 
is  humbled  before  himself?  And  who 
does  not  receive  it  with  double  disgust, 
knowing  they  are  only  time-servers, 
flattering  bis  passions  instead  of  re- 
straining them  by  a  noble  liberty? 
Tlie  courtiers  had  neglected  this  last 
duly  in  Yemaleddin's  case ;  and  the 
caliph  now  saw  persons  lay  prostrate 
before  him,  none  of  whom  had  opened 
their  mouths  to  prevent  his  doing  a 
deed,  the  enormity  of  which  was  now 
before  his  eyes. 

"  Away  witli  your  cringing  1"  said 
be ;  ''I  know  how  to  esteem  you ! 
Stand  up,  1  command  you!  Fetch 
the  noble  Yemaleddin,  my  first  cham- 
berlain, out  of  his  prison :  bring  him 
here  before  my  throne  clad  in  a  splendid 
dress,  as  the  mark  of  my  favour  1  He 
is  innocent :  I  myself  have  examined 
the  occurrence,  which  makes  me  more 
unhappy  than  be.  Alas  I  he  deserved 
rewards*  and  I  punished  him.  Shall 
I  be  able  to  compensate  his  sufferings  ? 
Grandees  of  this  empire,  you  behold 
your  monarch  in  despair,  and  this 
despair  is  not  less  your  doing  than 
mine.  Did  I  ever  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
your  remonstrances?  Yet  you  were 
silent  when  blind  passion  was  im- 
pelling me  to  conaemn  innocence  1 
You  knew  the  victim  of  my  lage  better 


than  I,  and  not  one  of  you  spoke  a 
syllable  in  his  defence 

Greatest  of  monarchs  I"  answered 
the  viziers,  "  respect  hindered  us  from 
opening  our  lips.** 

Sinful  respect,*'  said  the  caliph, 
seriously,  removing  truth  from  my 
ear  and  destructive  to  innocence  1  Wo 
to  him  who  will  again  testify  his  sub- 
mission to  me  in  a  manner  that  declares 
me  to  be  a  tyrant  and  a  monster  1" 

The  courtiers  kissed  the  ground  at 
this  speedi,  which  was  without  pre- 
cedent, being  spoken  from  the  throne 
by  the  caliph  in  person.  They  re- 
mained silent. 

Yemaleddin  appeared,  and  pro- 
strated himself  before  the  throne.  The 
caliph  descended;  and,  embracing 
him,  threw  over  his  shoulders  the  most 
splendid  caphtan  in  the  royal  wardrobe. 

**  God  prolong  tlie  life  of  the  greatest 
monarch  in  this  world,  and  be  as  graci- 
ous to  him  as  he  is  to  me  \"  said  the 
joyous  chamberlain. 

From  this  day  thou  art  the  first 
prince  of  my  empire,  chief  of  the 
emirs  said  (lie  caliph ;  hasten  now 
to  shew  your  mother  her  dearest 
treasure." 

A  most  welcome  command  for  a 
son  like  Yemaleddin.  He  thought  he 
should  discover  his  mother  and  sister 
in  the  unknown  hovel  which  had  been 
their  tenement  from  the  date  of  his 
misfortune.  At  the  gate  of  the  palace 
he  found  a  magniBcently  equipped 
liorse  awaiting  him.  The  viziers,  ac- 
cording to  the  caliph's  express  orders, 
followed  him  in  procession,  and  four 
outriders  were  to  prepare  the  ladies  for 
the  approaching  meeting. 

The  caliph  felt  he  had  still  a  duty  to 
perform  to  the  deeply  insulted  grand- 
daughter of  Cassera.  Should  he  see 
her?  The  sense  of  his  injustice  and 
his  new  alliance  enforced  the  contrary ; 
but  she  was  his  consort,  and  should 
remain  so,  though  he  could  have  easily 
nullified  the  marriage-contract,  as  it 
was  deficient  in  many  points.  Giafar 
and  Mesrur  were,  therefore,  sent  to  the 
princess  to  announce  her  freedom; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  acquaint  her 
that  it  depended  on  her  to  live  in  the 
palace  as  the  wife  or  the  daughter  of 
the  monarch,  and  enjoy  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  appertaining  to  either  of 
these  stations.  The  fair  grandaughter 
of  Cassera  had  loved  and  married  like 
a  princess,  and  her  connexion  with  the 
caliph  was  of  a  nature  to  facilitate 
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her  choice.  A  daughter,  she  wisely 
thought,  is  not  in  danger  of  losing  her 
head  if  a  inan  should  chance  to  cast 
his  eyes  on  her,  and  the  caliph's  fate 
was  decided. 

Inform  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful/'  said  she  to  tlie  emissaries, — 

inform  the  great  and  just  Harun, 
how  much  his  favour  has  affected  the 
heart  of  his  faithful,  obedient,  and  sub- 
missive daughter  1" 

« Thank  GodT'  said  the  caliph, 
and  he  already  planned  the  marriage 
of  his  adopted  daughter  with  the  new 
prince  of  tne  emirs. 

The  latter  enjoyed  his  new  elevation 
in  the  arms  ofhis  delighted  mother  and 
exulting  sister.  They  were  continually 
renewing  their  expressions  of  tender- 
ness, and  the  ladies  conducted  him 
triumphantly  to  their  apartments. 

"  In  what  house  do  I  find  you,  be- 
loved relations  V*  said  he  on  entering. 
**  This  is  the  very  place  whence  I  was 
dragged  a  month  back,  but  not  the 
same  house  which  the  anger  of  our 
sultan  ordered  to  be  rased;  and  yet 
this  house  is  internally  more  decorated 
than  the  other  palace  i 

"  Alas !"  answered  Lelamain,  "  this 
spendour  but  reminds  us  of  our  misery, 
and  testifies  how  low  we  had  fiillen. 
When  you,  my  son,  were  dragged 
hence,  what  had  we  not  to  suffer  I 
Every  thing  we  could  call  our  own  was 
broken  to  pieces;  not  a  pitcher  was 
left  us  to  fetch  water.  They  hardly 
allowed  us  some  rags  for  necessary 
covering.  We  were  deprived  of  every 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood ;  not  one 
person  would  give  us  work.  In  a 
word,  many  a  beggar-woman  was  a 
princess  to  us;  and  I  almost  believe 
that  one  can  live  on  tears,  as  hunger 
did  not  kill  us.  Yesterday  came  a 
man  who  wanted  to  marry  Zutulbe, 
and  offered  to  pay  eight  thousand 
sequins  for  the  dowry.  He  is  tall  and 
majestic,  but  unfortunately  a  Bedouin. 
I  knew  the  bird  by  his  plumage ;  but 
who  will  refuse  the  devil  himself,  if 
he  brings  eight  thousand  sequins  in  a 
house  wherein  the  last  morsel  of  food 
is  consumed  ?  lie  persuaded  me  to 
fetch  the  cadi  to  write  the  marriage- 
contract  ;  I  was  even  to  command  him 
to  come,  and  therefore  I  had  scarcely 
mentioned  a  word  about  commanding, 
when  he  ordered  me  to  the  madhouse. 
But  suddenly  he  was  politeness  itself, 
and  came  here  in  such  a  hurry  that  he 
forgot  his  slippers ;  not  only  his  slip- 


pers, but  paper  likewise :  he  therefore 
wrote  the  contract  on  the  skirt  of  his 
faragi,  which  you  can  see,  as  well  as 
the  spoiled  robe  that  hangs  in  that 
comer.  He  went  away  without  asking 
for  his  fee,  and  my  son-in-law  retired 
also.  A  moment  after  came  a  pro- 
digious number  of  painters,  gildens, 
carpet-makers,  and  other  workmen, 
who  drove  us  from  one  corner  to 
another.  I  asked  every  one  of  them 
my  son-in-law's  profession;  but  they 
could,  would,  or  durst  not  tell  me.  A 
magnificent  chest  containing  the  dowry 
was  brought,  and  all  this  splendid 
furniture,  stu£&,  and  embroidery,  to 
superfluity ;  last  of  all,  a  feast  which 
a  sultan  might  not  be  ashamed  of. 
I  was  in  ecstasies ;  but  this  joy  was 
very  short-lived.  At  ten  o'clock  came 
the  mollah,  with  thirty  torches  and 
three  hundred  meq  to  catch  the  robber, 
and  treat  us  like  thief-harbourers.  In- 
sults were  heaped  on  us,  and  we  ex- 
pected every  moment  that  the  crew 
who  were  threatening  to  break  the 
door  open  would  rush  into  the  house. 
Suddenly,  as  if  thieves  dropped  from 
heaven,  my  son-in-law  appeared  on 
the  terrace  of  the  house.  He  entered 
by  the  window,  ate  and  drank,  kissed 
his  bride,  and  was  as  merry  as  if  the 
people  at  the  door,  who  wanted  to 
tear  him  to  pieces,  liad  only  come 
to  perform  a  serenade.  Wishing  to 
retire  to  rest,  he  appeared  to  be 
tired  of  the  noise,  and  commissioned 
me  to  give  the  mollah  his  ring,  where- 
on several  characters  were  engraved. 
Scarcely  had  the  latter  received  it, 
when  it  seemed  that  the  wind  had 
blown  away  the  whole  company,  like 
the  dead  leaves  of  a  forest.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  street  was  quite  silent, 
and  we  went  to  bed  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  When  my  son-in-law  had 
risen  this  morning,  and  we  were  talking 
of  different  things,  I  told  him  our 
misfortune.  He  wanted  to  defend  the 
caliph ;  for  these  all-plundering  Be- 
douins deem  themselves  the  wisest  of 
mankind,  and  poke  their  noses  into 
every  thing.  Of  course  I  soon  con- 
futed him  ;  but  what  do  you  think  ? 
He  had  the  hncy,  and  really  went  for 
that  purpose,  to  convince  the  caliph  of 
his  injustice  as  I  did  him.  What  say 
you,  my  son,  to  such  a  friend  and 
protector?  However,  the  man  is  not 
an  absolute  rascal ;  and  I  have  great 
reason  to  hope,  that  if  God  spares  his 
life  h^  wiU  at  once  reform.  But  if 
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be  kave  off  robbing  to>day  he  was  a 
thief  once,  and  I  shall  never  console 
myself  tbit  distress  compelled  me  to 
ally  ourselves  with  such  a  man.'' 

Yemaleddin  thought  he  was  dream- 
ing on  hearing  his  mother  telling  this 
romantic  story  quite  seriously,  and 
without  any  mark  of  absence  of  mind. 
A  robber  who  performs  openly  and 
undisturbed  the  most  wonderftil  things 
in  Bagdad;  at  whose  command  the 
cadi  appears  barefooted  to  write  a 
marriage-contract  on  a  torn  faragi; 
who  in  a  few  hours  transforms  a 
beggar's  hovel  to  a  iairy  palace;  and 
disarms  with  a  ring  a  whole  troop  of 
the  police, — this  must  be  magic  or  an 
invention  of  his  mother.  However, 
the  persecution  of  the  police  was  to 
him  a  very  equivocal  sign  of  his  bro- 
ther-in-law's respectability. 

Mother,"  said  he  at  last,  what 
am  I  to  think  of  this  tale,  where  truth 
and  improbability  are  so  closely  blend- 
ed? What  made  you  sacrifice  my 
sister  to  a  robber  ?" 

Have  not  I  already  told  you  that 
imperious  necessity  did  not  leave  me  a 
choice?" 

"  The  fellow,"  replied  Yemaleddin, 

profited  by  your  misfortunes !  But, 
God  be  praised  !  fortune  smiles  on  us 
again,  and  we  can  restore  our  honour 
on  this  side  also.  This  marriage  is 
null  and  void.  I  am  the  head  of  the 
£imily,  without  whose  consent  my 
sister  cannot  be  married ;  and,  by  the 
holy  Caaba,  where  the  great  Prophet 
is  adored,  I  swear  to  erase  for  ever  the 
remembrance  of  my  sister  from  this 
robber  whenever  I  see  him  1" 

Yemaleddin  accompanied  this  me- 
nace with  such  glaring  eyes,  and  clap- 
ped his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword 
with  such  a  determined  resolution,  that 
the  tender  Zutulbe  was  now  more 
afraid  of  her  husband's  life  than  the 
night  before  amongst  the  police,  and 
was  very  near  fainting. 

"  It  is  a  true  saying,"  cried  the 
mother,  that  nothing  is  more  unstable 
than  fortune,  even  in  its  best  humour. 
To-day  the  caliph  exercises  his  justice 
towardfs  you,  and  it  sends  me  yesterday 
this  robber— this  II  Bondocani — to  my 
house  to  give  him  my  daughter  in  a 
hurry  r 

"  For  God's  sake,  mother,  what 
name  did  you  mention  ?" 

My  son-in-law's  name,  II  Bondo- 
cani. II  Bondocani  1 — don't  you  like 
its  sound?'' 


And  this  very  man — he  has 
married  my  sister  ?" 

I  have  told  you  so  a  dozen  times. 
He  is  your  brother-in-law ;  and  if  you 
won't  believe  me,  look  here  at  the 
contract  on  the  cadi's  faragi.  Do  you 
not  see  here  plainly  enough,  Marriage' 
contract  between  Zutulbe,  daughter  of 
the  widow  Lelamain,  and  II  Bon- 
docani?'' 

Yemaleddin  read  it;  and,  as  if 
stricken  by  a  superior  power,  sank 
speechless  to  the  ground.  Lelamain 
broke  out  into  a  loud  laugh.  "  Ah, 
ah  I"  said  she, "  there  lies  our  courage- 
ous hero,  the  warrior  who  knows  not 
what  fear  is,— tliere  he  lies  and  kicks 
the  dust..  Invincible,  draw  your  sword, 
and  send  your  new  brother-in-law  into 
the  next  world  I  What  a  man  my  son- 
in-law  must  be  I  His  bare  name  is  an 
all-crushing  hero ;  how  glad  am  I  that 
I  know  it!  Only  wait  till  the  next 
Mecca  caravans  come,  and  you'll  see 
if  India,  Armenia,  Persia,  Egypt,  and 
Roumelia,  won't  bend  their  knees  to 
poor  old  Lelamain,  and  give  her  all 
their  property,  to  the  last  camel.  But 
why,  tamed  lion ! — why,  my  son,  liest 
thou  still  on  the  ground?  Rise,  cry, 
laugh,  pull  out  the  hair  of  your  beard, 
and  none  will  take  it  amiss  that  you 
are  crazy;  for  I  have  mentioned  a 
name  which  puts  all  its  hearers  out  of 
their  senses.  Oh,  if  I  only  had  the 
ring  which  caused  more.shivering-fits, 
bowlings,  and  teeth-chattering!  But 
rise,  chief  emir;  I  command  you  in 
the  name  of  II  Bondocani  I" 

"  I  obey,"  replied  her  son ;  "I 
obey  the  name  to  which  the  whole 
earth  is  submissive,  and  which  all 
nations  adore ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  won- 
derful dispensations  of  Providence  in 
raising  my  sister  from  the  dust  to  the 
throne,  by  making  her  espouse  the  king 
of  kings,  the  greatest  of  all  crowned 
heads — the  wise,  the  generous  Harun 
AlraschidI  You  are  surprised,  my 
good  mother ;  but  know  that  II  Bon- 
docani and  the  caliph  are  one  and  the 
same  person  I" 

"  And  your  poor  mother  is  the  most 
unfortunate  woman  under  the  sun. 
Alas!  is  there  no  river  where  I  can 
drown  myself,  no  hole  where  a  wretched 
old  woman  can  hide  herself?  Did  I 
have  a  tongue  to  cost  me  my  life  ?  I 
have  shockingly  slandered  the  caliph 
when  talking  to  II  Bondocani.  Did  I 
not  tell  him  to  his  face  thi^t  he  was  an 
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unjust  tyrant  ?  Did  I  not  assert  that 
there  are  in  Paradise  a  hundred  robbers 
for  one  ealiph  ?  The  Ibllotr  of  a  Be- 
douin! why  could  he  not  transform 
himself  into  an  honest  Mussulman, 
but  must  turn  out  to  be  the  caliph, 
that  I  might  be  utterly  gtren  tip  for 
lost  V 

**  Was  it  all  truf,  mother,  what  you 
told  the  caliph  ?  Though  exalted  abote 
all  others,  he  is  still  a  roan.  and.  can 
do  wrong  as  well  as  another. 

"Alas!  it  is  too  true  what  I  told 
him :  he  will  be  the  more  enraged  at 
it.  You  must  know  I  related  our 
history,  and  — — " 

"  You  can  judge,  then,  of  your  hit 
from  mine ;  for  his  liberttting  me  and 
placing  me  at  the  head  of  the  emits  are 
the  effects  of  what  you  said  to  him. 
This  is  this  great  mairs  rerenge  for  a 
sharp  but  wholesome  lesson.*' 

At  this  moment  Mesrur  appeared 
to  announce  the  caliph.  The  good 
Lelamain  searched  tremblingly  for  a 
tiook,  but  her  children  kept  her  back. 

"  Compose  yourself,  my  dear  mo- 
ther," said  the  new  prince ;  **  con- 
fidence is  the  first  tribute  we  Owe 
virtue,  and  Harun  Alraschid  is  far 
above  the  common  race  of  men." 

The  caliph  entered  unattended,  but 
with  that  splendour  which,  if  it  does 
not  add  to  dignity,  increases  its  effect. 
Lelamain,  Yeroaleddin,  and  Zutulbe, 
prostrated  themselves,  but  the  monarch 
condescendingly  raised  them  from  the 
ground. 

My  good  mother,"  said  he  to 
Lelamain,  you  behold  again  the  man 
who  caused  you  such  anxiety,  and  is 
therefore  doubly  bound  to  free  you 
A-om  all  cares  about  your  future  wel- 
fare. What  do  I  not  owe  to  the 
mother  of  my  heart's  sovmign.  Of  my 
incomparable  Zutulbe,  the  dearest  of 
my  confidants  ?  What  do  I  not  owe  to 
the  wise  instructress,  who  opened  my 
eyes  to  faults  which  it  shall  be  my 
constant  study  to  remove.  My  reform, 
continued  he,  smilingly,  will,  t  hope, 
procure  my  pardon  for  the  injustice 
ray  hastiness  made  you  sufTer,  Your 


son's  ruined  palace  is  restoitd  with 
greater  pomp  than  ever ;  and,  to  unite 
to  me  rny  nobki  serram  by  the  tics  of 
blood,  Cassert  Aposheroan,  the  Per- 
sHiti  sultan's  grandaugbter,  whom  I 
have  adopted X  tor  my  daughter,  shall 
\Hi  the  companion  of  bis  future  life ! 
You,  my  dear  Zutulbe,"  he  concluded, 
turning  to  his  bride,  you  loved  the 
wandering  Arab  with  a  tenderness  that 
resisted  all  the  evils  which  surrounded 
him.  Yon  were  resolved  to  share  my 
fate,  whatever  it  might  be.  You  now 
know  my  h\e,  atid  may  I  be  as  worthy 
of  the  treasure  I  possess  in  you,  as 
you  M  of  the  throne  which  I  hence- 
forward share  with  you  1" 

The  highest  ecstasies  of  joy  are 
speechless;  and,  as  a  coofirroatioa  of 
tiiis  saying,  Lelamain *s  tongue  refused 
its  ofhce.  The  caliph  oi^dered  that 
both  ladies  should  be  oonducted  in 
litters  to  his  palace,  he  himself  follow- 
ing  them  on  horseback,  with  Giafkr  on 
one  side,  and  Yemaleddin  on  the 
other.  That  same  evening  saw  the 
new  favourite  the  happy  consort  of  the 
fair  Persian  princess}  feasts  and  charit- 
able donations  disseminated  the  joy 
throughout  the  city.  Yemaleddin  soon 
after  repaired  with  his  spouse  to  his 
new  palace;  and  tlie  good  old  dame 
had  nothing  else  to  do  than  be  carried 
in  her  litter  from  daiighter  to  son,  and 
fi-om  son  to  daughter,  to  be  the  hap- 
piest mother  of  the  happiest  children. 
Wlien  reading  the  Komn  at  the  ^te  of 
the  mosque,  and  vainly  entreating  for 
alms,  had  one  spectator  assisted  her, 
none  had  cried,  a  wonder!  Without 
this  exclamation  the  caliph  would  not 
have  been  inquisitive;  without  his 
curiosity,  he  would  not  have  seen  his 
amiable  partner,  his  adored  Zutulbe; 
and  poor  Yemaleddin  would  have  lost 
his  head  for  being  a  false  prophet. 
But  a  more  potent  hand  abnove  the 
stellar  sphere  disposes  of  the  events  on 
the  grain  of  sana  we  call  earth,  and 
arranges  them  on  threads  too  fine  for 
the  inhabitants  of  this  particle  of  dust 
to  perceive. 
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HERE  OR  THERE. 

"  Wbhher  ig  fled  the  vi&iontry  gleam  ? 
Wbere  is  it  now,  the  glor^  and  the  dfeata  V*.teWoBi>8WORTfi. 


To  all  such  fWktbetic  queri^  as  these 
of  our  great  poet,  we  really  hare  no 
better  answer  to  make  tlian  the  words 
standing  at  the  head  of  tlie  present 
article.  It  is  a  safe  and  rational  re- 
sponse to  tlie  ?ery  many  perplexing 
inquiries  which  pozEie  the  heads  and 
hearts  of  those  who  persist  in  torment^ 
ing  themselves  with 

"  The  passieMte  temelt     a  sHiigiDg 
hope/' 

long  after  the  "  glory  and  the  dream  " 
spoken  of  by  Wordsworth  have 

"  Died  away. 
And  faded  to  the  light  of  common  day/* 

A  short  time  ago  we  indulged  ih 
a  few  rambling  speculations  a^  to 
"  What  s  What,"  without  meeting,  or 
ifideM  anticipating,  much  success  in 
our  researches.  Nor,  perhaps,  shall  we 
be  more  fbrtunate  now  in  endtovouring 
to  distinguish  whether  truth  be  here  6r 
there :  but  may  very  possibly  founder 
on  that  fatal  spot  called  by  querulous 
contersationists  neither  here  nor 
there."  Yet  an  attempt  at  what  Mr. 
Samuel  Slick  calls  th^  "  tooth  busi- 
ness"* can  do  no  harm.  If  the 
reader  should  be  of  opinion,  on  pe- 
rusing our  tiotions,  that  the  truth  is 
not  fure,  he  will  of  course  pronounce 
it  to  be  there;  and  the  having  detected 
our  error  will  be  all  in  his  favour  when 
investigating  further.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  should  do  us  the  honour  of 
agreeing  with  us  on  any  point,  great  or 
small,  he  is  heartily  welcome  to  add 
the  result  of  our  humble  speculations 
to  that  large  stock  of  ^visdom  which, 
judging  from  his  very  pi^possessirtg 


eountanance,  no  less  than  from  his 
high  character  as  a  reader  of  Fraser's 
MagnMine,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be- 
lieve that  he  enjoys.  It  is  true  that, 
from  this  sort  of  desultory  writing)  not 
much  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  way  of 
gratification  or  improvement;  but  if 
the  reader  perform  his  share  of  the 
business  properly,  we  slrnll  get  on  to^ 
lerably  well,  in  the  spirit  of  Words^ 
worth  s  profound  remark — 

"  O  reader  I  had  you  in  your  mind 
Such  stores  as  silent  tli ought  can  bring, 
O  gentle  reader !  you  would  6nd 
A  tale  in  every  thing." 

When  lately  reading  Sam  Slick's  irre- 
sistible accouht  of  the  only  instance  of 
a  broken  heart  which  had  fallen  within 
his  experience — namely,  that  of  the 
stalwart  fellow  who  won  his  wager,  but 
broke  his  heart,  in  lifting  an  anchor--^ 
we  were  reminded  of  that  most  broken- 
hearted and  heart-breaking  of  books 
called  the  Sorrows  of  Werter,  Every 
one  knows  what  a  vast  sensation  this 
book  is  said  to  have  produced  on  its 
first  appearance  in  Germany ;  and 
though  Goethe  himself,  long  before  his 
death,  seems  to  have  made  no  mystery 
of  the  slight  regard  in  which  h*^  held 
his  juvenile  rhapsody,t  his  admirers 
persist  in  pronouncing  It  a  masterpiece. 
In  England,  we  have  been  so  accus- 
tomed to  hear  it  thus  styled,  that  any 
other  estimate  of  its  merits  Is  not  likely 
to  ilieet  with  much  approbation.  Still 
we  should  be  very  glad  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  dispassiotiate  judgment 
ofUnyone  who  will  give  himself  the 
trouble  of  perusing  the  book  as  Goethe 


•  **  The  tooth -business  is  picking  up  by  experience.  Whenever  &  fellet  is  con- 
siderable cUte  with  us,  we  say  he  has  cut  his  eye-teeth^ he's  tolerable  sharp ;  and 
this  I  call  the  tooth  business. — Sam  Slick. 

Lady  Woriley  Montague  spebks  of  the  great  perfection  to  which  tljis  business 
was  in  her  time  carried  by  the  travelling  pas&s«  She  says :  "  These  oppressors  are 
not  content  with  eating  all  that  is  to  be  eatoi  belonging  to  the  peasantSt  After  they 
have  crammed  •themselves  and  their  numerous  retinue,  they  have  the  impudence  to 
eaact  what  they  call  tteth'tiume^ ;  a  contribution  for  the  use  of  their  teeth,  worn  with 
doing  them  the  honour  of  devouring  their  meat."  This  is  sharper  practice  than 
Mr.  Slick's  "  soft  sawder,"  hut  the  result  is  pretty  much  the  same  ;  while  the  Slick 
plan  has  infinitely  the  advautage  in  respect  of  amusement. 

t  In  De  l*Allemagne,  for  instance,  we  find  the  following  passages :  "  It  is  said 
that  he  (Goethe)  now  attaches  but  little  value  to  this  production  of  his  youth  /'  and, 
"  It  would,  however,  be  verv  wrong  in  Goethe  to  despise  the  admirable  talent  mmU 
feated  in  tKertw."  '  ^  , 
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gave  it  to  the  worid,  and  not  by  the 
light  of  any  criticism  whatever,  favour- 
able or  otherwise.  We  hope  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  disclaim  any  disrespect  to  the 
memory  of  Goethe,  when  indulging  in 
a  remark  on  this  particular  production, 
the  Sorrowt  of  Werter,  A  man  who  has 
had  so  mighty  and  so  enduring  an  in- 
fluence on  the  intellectual  progress  of 
his  own  and  of  other  countries,  cannot 
be  thought  or  spoken  of  without  vener- 
ation. All  we  wbh  to  observe  is  that 
the  work,  which  was  thrown  off  by  him 
as  a  juvenile  effort,  and  disapproved  by 
his  maturer  judgment,  is  not  calculated 
by  its  intrinsic  Qualities  to  produce  such 
results  as  his  admirers  would  persuade 
us.  They  who  see  in  it  a  natural  and 
highly  wrought  portraiture  of  human 
passion,  may  probably  also  admire  its 
tendency.  For  ourselves,  we  must  say 
that  Charlotte,  Werler,  and  Albert, 
considered  without  reference  to  what 
we  are  told  was  the  moral  state  of 
Germany  at  the  time  the  tale  originally 
appeared,  are  as  amusing  a  trio  as 
could  be  invented,  and  far  more  likely 
to  drive  folks  mad  with  laughter  than 
frantic  with  overwrought  sympathy. 
If  the  narrative  be  thought  deserving 
of  a  more  serious  view,  readers  will, 
we  apprehend,  find  it  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  three — Werter, 
Charlotte,  or  Albert — is  to  be  re- 
garded with  the  most  unmitigated 
scorn :  three  such  characters  (to  use  a 
French  phrase),  one  more  contemptible 
than  the  other,  co-operating  together 
for  tlie  confounding  every  received, 
nay,  every  conceivable  principle  of  hu- 
man action  in  civilised  life,  stand,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  even  in  Germany,  suffi- 
ciently out  of  the  pale  of  reality  to 
satisfy  the  most  disordered  cravings  of 
romantic  foolery,  and  to  be  regarded 
with  abhorrence  by  all  reasonable  men. 
We  are  aware  of  the  havoc  the  book 
is  said  to  have  made  among  the  hearts 
and  heads  of  Germany  at  the  period  of 
its  first  appearance.  Still  the  whole 
history  —  the  conduct  of  Werter,  of 
Charlotte,  and,  above  all,  of  Albert — 
is  so  unsurpassably  ludicrous,  that  wc 
cannot,  how  beautiful  soever  some 
parts  of  the  composition,  refrain  from 
wonder  that  such  admirable  fooling 
should  not  at  once  have  excited  the 
amusement  to  which  long  after  it  gave 
rise,  when  it  was  presented  to  the  play- 
going  public  of  Paris  and  of  London  in 
its  appropriate  form  of farce.  In  ven- 
turing to  say  this,  we  would  especially 


deprecate  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Carlyle, 
a  gentleman  to  whom  every  student  of 
German  literature  is  bound  to  pay  sin- 
cere deference,  and  who,  if  we  remem- 
ber rightly,  has  given  the  sanction  of 
his  name  to  the  admiring  multitudes 
by  whom  Werter  is  extolled  as  a  sam- 
ple of  the  finest  sentimental  ism.  It  is 
not  very  agreeable  to  dissent  from  a 
writer  of  so  high,  so  well-earned,  and 
so  sustained  a  reputation,  particularly 
on  ground  which  he  has  made  so  much 
his  own,  as  this  of  German  literature. 
But  believing  that  in  these  matters  H 
were  indeed 

"  A  base  abandonment  of  reason  to  resign 
Our  right  of  thought," 

we  must  adhere  to  our  opinion  that 
this  book  called  Werter  (with  some 
eloquent  passages)  is  supremely  ridi- 
culous as  a  whole,  and  could  only  have 

S reduced  the  effect  it  is  said  to  have 
one  among  a  people  so  predbposed 
to  absurdity  as  the  Germans.  We  do 
not  propose  to  review  the  Sorrows  of 
Werter,  We  shall  merely,  in  support 
of  the  opinion  we  have  here  expressed, 
quote  one  or  two  passages,  and  leave 
it  to  the  reader  to  decide  whether  the 
truth  is  "  here  or  there."  This  is 
treating  the  book  precisely  as  Mr.  Car- 
lyle has  treated  it,  with  this  simple  dif- 
ference, that  he  gave  exclusively  a  class 
of  quotations  to  prove  the  work  very 
fine,  while  we  shall  give  one  or  two  to 
prove  that  it  is  very  funny.  The  first 
quotation  will  afford  us  an  opportunity 
of  noticing  what  Mr.  Carlyle  has  spoken 
of  with  considerable  indignation,  name- 
ly, the  opinion  expressed  by  some  Eng- 
lish critics  as  to  Goethe's  refinement. 
Unless  we  are  much  mistaken  (and 
speaking  wholly  from  memory,  with- 
out any  opportunity  of  reference,  we 
may  be  wrong),  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  some 
one  of  his  valuable  essays  on  Goethe's 
literary  character  and  productions,  has 
denounced  the  impertinence  of  those 
who  had  permitted  themselves  to  doubt 
that  Goethe's  writing  was  always  refined 
in  spirit  and  genUemanlike  in  tone. 
Now,  in  this  very  Sorrows  of  Werter^ 
in  the  description  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  hero  and  heroine,  an  expression 
occurs  which  we  shall  quote  in  the 
original,  and  shall  be  very  happy  to 
learn  how  Mr.  Carlyle,  or  any  one  else, 
can  think  of  translating  it.  The  ex- 
pression is  perfectly  innocent,  morally 
speaking ;  yet,  honestly  translated,  we 
venture  to  say  tfiat  it  would  be  laid 
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aside  with  a  shake  of  the  head  by 
outer  Yorke.  At  Werter's  first  meet- 
ing with  Charlotte,  he  is  about  to  caress 
the  youngest  of  the  six  little  ones,  to 
whom  she  has  just  been  distributing 
hmidies  of  an  erening  meal,  called 
venter  brodt.  The  child  draws  back  ; 
bat  Charlotte  appearing,  insists  that 
the  little  Louis  shall  give  his  hand  to 
the  stranger.  This,  says  Wetter,  the 
child  did  very  cheerfully,  and  I  could 
not  refrain  from  giving  him  a  hearty 
kiss ;  **  ungeachtei  seines  kkinen  RoU" 
nascMens"  This  phrase  is  susceptible 
of  a  very  literal,  clear,  forcible,  and  in- 
nocent translation  into  English ;  and,  as 
hr  as  we  know,  of  only  one.  But  as 
that  is,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  excep- 
tionable on  the  ground  of  its  unfimess 
for  ears  or  eyes  polite,  we  shall  leave 
the  original  to  the  translating  powers  of 
those  who  contend  so  furiously  for  the 
cleanly  notions  of  the  accomplished 
author.* 

Shortly  after  this  Werter  sends  a 
message  to  Charlotte,  being  prevented 
from  paying  her  a  visit  in  person. 
The  servant  lad  returns,  having  deli- 
vered the  message  to  Chariotte  herself; 
and  if  we  wish  to  know  the  effect 
which  woman's  eyes,"  even  unbeheld, 
can  produce  on  a  German  brain,  we 
have  only  to  listen  to  Werter.  He 
writes  to  his  friend 

"  There  is  a  certain  stone,  of  which 
we  ar»  told  that,  if  laid  in  tiie  sun,  it 
attracts  the  rays,  and  retains  the  power 
of  lighting  through  a  portion  of  the  niRht. 
So  to  my  view  appeared  this  servant  lad. 
The  feeUng  that  her  eyes  had  rested  on 
his  countenance,  his  cheeks,  his  coat- 
buttons,  and  on  the  collar  of  his  surtoat, 
made  all  this  so  sacred  and  so  precious  to 
me !  For  the  moment,  I  would  not  have 
parted  with  the  boy  for  a  thousand  dollars, 
so  hmppy  did  his  pretence  make  me." 


We  would  willingly,  all  things  there- 
unto agreeing,  o^r  Mr.  Slick  a  thou- 
sand dollars  for  his  downright  opinion 
concerning  this  reflected  eyelieht  from 
the  phiz,  cheeks,  buttons,  and  upper- 
benjamin  of  this  bewildered  boy ;  for 
bewildered  the  poor  lad  must  have 
been,  if  not  by  the  lustre  of  the  lady's 
eyes,  at  least  by  the  voracious  frenzy 
of  his  master's  looks.  Well  might  the 
inimitable  Mathews  exclaim,  in  his 
never-to-be-forgotten  tones,  O  Char- 
lotte 1  O  Werter !"  Othello  loved  «  not 
wisely,  but  too  well but  if  Werter 
does  not  leave  the  noble  Moor  far  be- 
hind in  loving  without  wisdom,  "  why 
it's  a  pity,"  to  borrow  the  tooth-touch- 
ing language  of  Slick.  No  wonder 
that  so  peculiar  a  lover  should  have 
found  it,  as  he  says,  almost  impossible 
to  part  with  the  coat  and  waistcoat  in 
which  he  had  for  the  first  time  enjoyed 
9  waltz  with  Lotte.  If  the  buttons  and 
collar  of  the  servant's  boy's  vestment 
were  consecrated  by  a  casual  glance, 
and  he  himself  raised  to  the  worth  of 
a  thousand  dollars  for  the  half  hour 
immediately  succeeding  his  interview 
with  the  lady,  what  must  have  been 
the  value,  in  a  loving  point  of  view, 
of  Werter's  own  coat  and  waistcoat, 
steeped  as  these  must  have  been 
through  and  through  by  the  melting 
radiance  of  his  Charlotte  s  looks !  Ac- 
cordingly, he  exclaims, "  Hard  has  been 
the  struggle  before  I  could  bring  myself 
to  lay  aside  the  simple  blue  coat  in 
which  I  first  danced  with  Charlotte  1" 
He  consoles  himself  by  saying  that  he 
will  have  a  new  one  made  of  the  self- 
same pattern,  though  he  cannot  hope 
that  the  effect  will  be  equally  over- 
powering. In  one  of  his  earliest  notes 
to  his  charmer,  he  says :  One  thing 
let  me  beg  of  you,— never  again  use 
sand  on  the  notes  you  write  to  me. 


•  Mr.  Carlyle's  anger  was,  we  believe,  excited  because  some  English  critic  had 
said  that  Goethe  was  not  a  gentleman.  No  English  writer  worthy  of  Mr.  CarlvWa 
notice  coald  have  said  this — at  leaat  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  C.  seems  to  ba^e 
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T(M)ay  I  pffBMed  it  luutily  to  my  lips^ 
and  my  teeth  grated  with  it/'  What 
a  surpassing  gaby  must  the  lover  be 
who  could  address  «uch  a  note  to  hi* 
mistress  I  It  has  been  verv  well  ob'- 
served  by  Rochefoucauld,  that  a  well- 
constituted  man  may  possibly  love  like 
a  madman,  but  never  like  a  fool.  The 
incident  of  this  sandy  note  is  a  case  in 
point.  We  can  readily  conceive  a  man 
being  so  madly  in  love>  as  not  only  to 
kiss  sucli  a  note,  but  even  to  devour  it, 
sand  and  all— ay,  and  think  it  prodi- 
gious fine  eating.  This  is  to  love  like 
a  madman,  or  something;  near  it.  Still, 
none  but  a  downright  fool  would  dream 
of  writing  to  beg  his  belovcbd  not  to 
employ  sand,  because  it  got  among  his 
teeth,  and  rendered  the  kissing  her  note 
extremely  grating  to  bis  feelings.  But 
all  Werter's  vagaries  bear  the  stamp, 
not  of  passion,  but  of  that  peculiar 
state  ofhoU^edeboyish  frabyhoeKl  called 
in  England  cay-love.  This  is  a  state 
susceptible  of  very  touching  descrip- 
tion, as  many  poets  have  shewn  ;  none 
more  so  than  Schiller,  in  his  song  of 
The  Bell,''  when  the  youth,  on  re- 
turning from  his  wanderings,  &ids  the 
playmate  of  his  childhood  a  fine  grown 
girl,  and  falls  in  love  with  her.  That 
is  in  the  natural  course  of  things. 
Werter,  however,  is  not  introduced  to 
us  as  a  mere  stripling.  He,  iu  all 
but  wit,  comes  before  us  a  man. 
This  it  is  which  renders  his  pueril- 
ities so  preposterously  ridiculous,  and, 
as  we  think,  unnatural ;  unless  we  §re 
to  believe  that  in  Germany  the  more 
fool  a  man  is  the  more  natural  he 
appears.  After  having  bored  Albert, 
tlie  husbaixd  of  Charlotte,  beyond  all 
legitimate  bounds,  and,  to  all  appear^ 
ance,  having  tired  the  fair  ^one  uerself 
with  his  weepings  and  wailings,  he 
borrows  Albert's  pistols  (which,  by  the 
way,  ought  long  before  to  have  been 
levelled  at  his  head  by  any  but  a 
German  husband),  and  proceeds  to  do 
the  deed.  On  the  night  of  his  suicide, 
he  orders  a  bottle  of  wioe,  of  which  be 
only  drinks  one  glass, — a  conclusiire 
proof  of  insanity.  Had  he  finished  the 
WtJe,  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
given  us  a  specimen  of  "  Jerusalem 
delivered  ;"•  in  other  words,  he  would 
be  living  now,  as  Cbarbtte  is — a  feet 
not  generally  known,  and  which  we 
mention  merely  in  proof  of  the  supe- 
rior strength  of  the  female  heart  uoder 


the  influence  of  the  tender  passion, 
and  ns  illustrating  the  philoeopliy  of 
Sam  Slick,  when  he  says,  The  female 
heart,  as  f^  as  my  experience  goes,  is 
just  like  a  new  India-rphber  shoe; 
you  may  pull  and  pull  at  it  till  it 
stretches  out  a  yard  long,  and  then  let 
go  and  it  will  fly  right  back  to  its  old 
shape.  Their  hearty  are  made  of  stout 
leather,  I  tell  you.  There  is  a  plaguy 
sight  of  wear  in  them."  And  the 
women  are  in  the  rjght;  for  if,  as 
Rousseau  says,  Une  grande  passion 
malheureuse  est  un  grand  moyen  da 
sagesse,"  there  is  only  pne  way  Qf  pro- 
fltiiig  by  it,  viz.  to  live  as  Ipng  and 
sensibly  as  possible  after  tlie  illusion 
has  passed  away.  Nothing  appears  to 
us  so  unsatisfectory,  in  every  point  of 
?iew,  as  the  notion  of  killing  oneself, 
|>ecau8e  the  prospect  has  darkened* 
and  the  road  become  very  difficult  to 
travel.  It  is  a  pity  Werter  had  not 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  some  such 
man  as  Lord  Bomston,  in  La  Nouvelle 
Hcloise,  His  lordslUiip,  when  pestered 
by  the  suicide  proposals  of  St,  Preux, 
declines  the  invitation  in  terms  so  ap- 
propriate, that  we  shall  quote  both  the 
teinpting  ofler  of  the  latter  and  the 
noble  lord's  reply : — 

*'  The  Lnitatioiu 
•*  I  feel,  my  lord,  that  we  are  both 
of  us  deserving  of  a  purer  habitation : 
virtue  points  it  out  to  us,  and  destiny 
invites  us  to  have  recourse  to  it.  Let 
the  friendship  in  which  we  are  Joined 
unite  us  still  at  our  latest  hour  !  O  what 
delight  for  two  true  frieuds  to  fioish  their 
days  of  their  own  free  will,  and  in  each 
other's  arms !  —  to  mingle  their  lost  sighs, 
and  to  exhale  at  the  same  moment  the 
separated  moieties  of  their  soul !  How 
should  any  pain  or  regret  poison  their 
last  moments?  lu  leaving  the  world, 
what  do  tliey  abandon?  They  depart 
together — they  relinquish  nothing." 

"  Autu'sr, 

"  Yooog  man,  you  are  carried  away  by 
a  blind  illusioa.  Have  more  sense.  00 
not,  when  asking  advice,  attempt  to  gire 
it.  I  have  experienced  other  nusfiutiums 
than  yours.  I  have  a  etead&st  soul.  I 
am  an  finglisbman.  I  know  how  to  die, 
hecauae  I  know  how  to  live,  aad  to  sufiar 
like  a  mas.  I  have  beheld  death  closely, 
and  I  regard  it  with  too  much  indifler- 
ence  to  go  and  seek  it.'' 

Had  Werter's  friend,  Wilhelm,  been 
a  man  of  this  character,  the  poor  crea- 


*  The  name  Qi4h»  '<  real  Simon  Pore''  waa  Mr.  Jenitalem,  a  native  of  Brontwiek. 
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tare  would  oem  have  been  sufered  to 
gifs  bioudf  fueh  en  awful  "  blowing 
«jp/*  or  to  leare  behind  liioi  three  parte 
or  tbftt  bottle  of  wiiie^  which  nowetende 
for  erer,  iied  by  Goethe's  immortalising 
hand,  a  eilent^  solemn*  conclusive  ar* 

Smeot  against  teetotaltsm ;  ibr,  as  we 
wt  above  said,  had  the  man  finislied 
hie  winci  he  very  likely  would  not  have 
finished  himself.  There  is  no  better 
w»y  of  patting  a  blue  devil,  or  a  legion 
of  such,  to  At^,  than  by  flinging  a  glass 
of  wise  in  his  or  their  fooe ;  i.  #.  by 
diinkiag  a  modenUe  magnum 

**  If  you  doubt  what  we  say,  take  a  mag- 
nam  and  try. 

The  true  mode  of  testifying  apprecia- 
tion of  her  you  lo?e  is  to  toast  her 
charms,  one  by  one,  till  your  imagin- 
ation floats  in  a  sea  of  beauty,  Moore 
has  felt  this,  for  he  sings — 

"  Nay,  tell  me  not,  dearest,  the  gpohlet 
drowns 

One  charm  of  feeling,  one  fond  regret : 
Believe  me,  a  few  of  thine  angry  frowns 
Are  all  that  I've  sunk  in  its  bright 
wave  yet. 
Ne'er  hrai  a  beam 
Been  lost  in  the  stream^ 
That  ever  was  shed  from  thy  form  or  soul ; 
The  balm  of  thy  sighs. 
The  light  of  thioe  eyes. 
Still  float  on  the  sur&ce,  and  hallow  my 
bowir 

And  if  a  charmer  possess  the  abundant 
beauty  mentioned  by  Diderot,  when  he 
says  that  on  poutroit  I'embrasser 
pendant  six  sememes  de  suite  sans  la 
baiser  ^  la  m^me  plaee,"  it  follows,  of 
coarse,  that  nothing  short  of  a  mag- 
num^ can  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
ease. 

This  view  of  Werter,  his  eorrows, 
and  his  suicide,  will  probably  be  RHich 
censored  by  the  sentimentalists ;  but 
upbraiding  from  that  estimable  dass  of 
people  we  are  prepared  to  bear,  as 
Fontaine  exhorts  men  to  do  with  regard 
to  the  extreme  matrimonial  calamity — 

"  Tis  nothing  if  you  do  not  know  it ; 
And  if  you  know  it,  let  them  go  it." 

How  curiously  things  now  and  then 
oome  to  light!  We  apprehend  that, 
iu>  to  the  present  moment,  Oliver 
Yorke  hima^,  omniscient  as  that  ui- 
scnitable  personage  is  generally  pre^ 
earned  to  be,  has  never  heard  of  the 
feet  that  the  la|e  William  Wilberibiice 
siae  a  colributer  to  Fra$€r*$  Magazine. 
Yet,  at  p.  345  of  the  second  vol.  pub- 
lisbed  by  Ims  sooiy  ere  find  l^r.  Wiiber'> 


force  meotionii^  this  bonoumble  lite- 
mjy  connexion  in  the  following  terms : 
"  Fraser  earnest  with  me  to  lie  by  and 
aalax,  and  aura  that  I  shall  break  down 
othenrise." 

This  passage  speaks  higlily  in  (kvour 
not  only  of  the  zeal  of  the  contributor, 
but  also  of  the  considerate  friendship 
of  the  publisher.  It  is  not  often  that 
gentlemen  in  Mr.  Fraser's  situation  are 
inclined,  or  indeed  have  occasion,  to 
remonstrate  on  this  particular  ground 
of  over-exertion  on  the  part  of  those 
connected  with  periodical  writing ;  and 
it  is  probably  to  this  handsome  mode 
of  viewing  the  relations  of  writer  and 
publisher,  tliat  the  reading  public  are 
mdebted  for  the  sustained  vigour  and 
perpetual  freshness  by  which  this  Ma- 
gazine is  distinguished,  while  so  many 
others  only  give  at  intervals  (and  consi- 
derably long  intervals  too)  a  satis6actory 
sign  of  life  and  energy. 

In  compliance  with  the  eamett  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fraser,  Wilberforce  retired 
into  the  country.  But  the  ruling  pas- 
sion would  not  let  him  rest,  as  we  find 
from  the  following  memorandum  : — 

On  the  25th  of  October,  walked  with 
pencil  and  book,  and  wrote.  A  charming 
day.  I  was  sitting  by  the  river-side,  with 
my  back  to  the  water,  on  a  portable  seat, 
when  suddenly  it  struck  me  that  it  was 
not  quite  safe.  Writing,  I  might  be  ab- 
sent, wA  slip  off.  I  moved,  thisrefore,  a 
few  yards,  and  placed  my  stick  in  the 
grass,  when,  in  four  or  five  minutes,  it 
broke,  and  I  fell  flat  on  my  back  as  iJf 
shot.  Had  this  happened  five  minutes 
sooner,  as  I  cannot  swim,  I  must  a  thou- 
sand to  one  have  been  drowned,  for  I  sat 
so  that  I  must  have  fallen  backwards  into 
the  river.  I  had  not  the  smallest  fear  or 
idea  of  the  stick's  breaking  with  me ; 
and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  I  had  ra- 
ther Bsoved  about  while  hy  the  river, 
which  would  have  heen  likely  to  break 
the  seat,  whereas  I  sat  quite  still  when 
on  the  grass.  A  most  providential 
escape." 

Most  of  the  reviewers,  on  the  appeac- 
ance  of  WiM»erC6rce's  Lifey  remarked 
on  hie  strange  notions  as  to  the  special 
intervention  of  Providence  in  matters 
which  any  other  man  would  have  ac- 
counted for  in  what  we  should  call  a 
more  humble,  and  therefore  a  more 
truly  Cliristian  manner.  In  1802,  for 
example,  when  expecting  a  dissolution, 
he  M3f%  — 

**  I  would  leave  my  eentinnaaoe  in 
paldio  life  io  Pcovidsnoe,  and  not  retire 
tall  its  signal  be  given  for  my  reisiase." 
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The  worst  of  this  sort  of  creed  is, 
that  a  man  will  only  behold  a  signal 
when  it  suits  him  to  do  so;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  presumptuous  belief  that 
Providence  will  by  special  revelation 
announce  the  propriety  of  a  particular 
course  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  an 
individual,  the  said  individual  will  not 
unfrequently  be  guilty  of  the  grossest 
insensibility  to  such  ordinary  indica- 
tions as  a  plain  Christian  and  a  man  of 
sound  common  sense  would  pronounce 
significant  enough,  and  in  prudence 
at  once  proceed  to  act  upon.  The 
Whigs,  to  all  appearance,  are  far  gone 
in  Wilberforce's  way  of  thinking.  They 
"  leave  their  continuance  in  office  to 
Providence;  and  are,  no  doubt,  wait- 
ing for  a  signal  before  they  retire." 
Now,  what  signal,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  significant,  can  these  persons 
require,  stronger  than  they  have  already 
received,  unless  that  recommended  by 
Sir  Morgan  0*Doherty  in  our  April 
Number  f  viz.  their  being  absolutely 
kicked  out.  The  well-bred  dog,  in  the 
oAen-quoted  instance,  when  he  saw 
preparations  making  for  this  ceremony, 
took  the  hint,  and  saved  a  scene.  But 
the  Whig  ministers  look  complacently 
on  at  the  preparations,  and  pretend  to 
be  waiting  for  a  signal;  which  they 
will  it  is  hoped  shortly  receive  in  so 
unmistakable  a  form,  that  even  they 
roust  own  its  conclusive  application. 

To  return  to  Wilberforce's  special 
intervention.  He  it  is,  we  think — we 
speak  but  from  memory — who  men- 
tions Lavater*s  story  about  having  lent 
a  sum  of  money  to  save  a  friend  from 
bankruptcy.  This  sum  of  money  was 
lent  from  the  funds  of  a  charitable  in- 
stitution, of  which  Lavater  was  trea- 
surer, on  the  express  stipulation  that  it 
should  be  returned  by  a  certain  day. 
The  day  arrived — such  days  always  do 
arrive — at  a  railroad  pace;  the  pro- 
mise was  not  kept — such  promises  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  breakage ;  and  La- 
vater was  on  the  very  eve  of  being  dis- 
graced as  a  defaulter,  when,  rummaging 
his  drawers  without  any  definite  object, 
he  discovered  a  small  paper  parcel,  on 
opening  which  he  found  it  to  contain 
exactly  the  sum  wanting  to  make  up 
his  accounts.  This  was  a  particularly 
fortunate  occurrence  ;  but  if  we  are  to 
regard  it  as  a  providential  interference, 
we  must  also  be  prepared  to  approve 
Lavater's  previous  conduct,  which  was 
nothing  else  than  having  put  his  hand 
into  the  pockets  of  the  poor  in  order 


to  relieve  the  necessities  of  his  friend. 
Unless  Lavater,  in  so  doing,  acted 
right,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  what 
claim  be  had  on  the  special  interven- 
tion of  Providence  in  the  embarrass- 
ment consequent  on  his  having  lent 
other  people  s  money,  and  that  money 
the  money  of  the  poor.  Far  be  from 
us  the  presumption  of  saying  when 
Providence  ought  or  ought  not  spe- 
cially to  interfere ;  but  we  cannot  per- 
ceive any  good  end  which  can  be 
answered  by  adducing  such  instances 
as  that  of  Lavater,  which  go  to  encou- 
rage departure  from  strict  principle, 
by  faith,  or  at  least  vague  hope,  in 
some  possible  interference  on  the  part 
of  Providence.  Most  men  of  any  ex- 
perience in  the  ups  and  downs  of  life 
will  have  had  occasion  to  remark  cer- 
tain startling  freaks  of  fortune,  which 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  accounting 
for  on  demonstrable  grounds.  But  the 
only  intervention  we  should  dream  of 
dignifying  with  the  name  of  **  provi- 
dential,^' is  the  voice  ever  audible  to  a 
willing  ear,  which  tells  man  to  do  good 
and  shun  evil;  and  never  to  depart 
from  this  plain  rule,  by  doing  evil  that 
good  may  come  of  it.  Take  ten  years 
of  any  man*s  life,  who  thus  makes 
his  moral  being  his  prime  care,*'  and 
compare  the  result  with  that  of  an 
equal  lapse  of  time  in  the  career  of 
one  who  has  allowed  himself  to  be  the 
"  sport  of  every  random  gust,"  and  we 
rather  think  we  shall  have  no  need  of 
the  notion  of  special  interventions  to 
guide  us  to  a  clear  conclusion.  Whe- 
ther such  intervention  may  have  oc- 
curred to  prevent  a  hW  in  the  river  on 
the  part  of  Wilberforce,  or  a  disastrous 
exposure  on  the  part  of  Lavater,  or  a 
failure  in  the  great  object  of  personal 
advancement  on  the  part  of  Sir  W. 
Knighton,  we  have  no  means  of  judging. 
We  rather  think  not;  for  had  Wilber- 
force been  ducked,  and  even  drowned, 
it  would  have  been  a  salutary  warning 
to  all  contributors  to  Fraser^s  Magazine^ 
and,  indeed,  to  all  contemplative  writers 
whatever,  not  to  trust  to  a  ricketty  seat 
on  the  bank  of  a  river — had  Lavater 
been  disgraced,  a  warning  not  less  sa- 
lutary would  have  been  given  to  all 
treasurers  not  to  be  generous  with  the 
funds  of  other  people — and  had  Sir  W. 
Knighton  never  approached  the  ma- 
jestic person  of  George  IV.,  we  will 
only  say  that  there  are  persons  who 
would  pronounce  that  circumstance 
quite  as  providential  as  Sir  William 
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prooounces  its  opposite  to  have 
been. 

Wilberforce  has,  however,  so  simple 
a  vfay  of  assertiog  what  do  human  be- 
ing could  wish  to  dispute,  so  mudi 
naiveic  (we  roust  look  out  an  English 
word  for  this,  or  be  sentenced  to  the 
Goi/i-slavery  of  using  French),  that  we 
should  be  sorry  to  say  a  seriously  un- 
civil syllable  of  him,  especially  now 
that  he  is  lying, 

**  like  Sir  John  Uawkios, 
Without  his  shoes  and  stockings." 

On  the  subject  of  prison-visiting,  we 
find  in  his  Diary  this  amiable,  but 
somewhat  natural  remark :  Shocked 
at  Newgate  and  its  inhabitants."  In 
the  same  spirit  is  his  exclamation, 
^  Alas !  my  friend,  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  see  that  real  integrity  is  a 
rare  quality.''  He  would  reprove  the 
low  tone  of  doctrine  he  heard  some- 
tiines  in  the  pulpit,  remarking,  "  I 
coald  say  as  much  as  that  in  the 
House  of  Commons.''  As  much !  — 
more,  far  more !  Were  our  venerable 
fellow-Fraserian  yet  in  the  flesh,  we 
would  defy  him  to  say  as  much  in  the 
polpit  as  the  Hon.  Cecil  Forester  said 
one  night  to  Lord  Stanley  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  after  having  asked 
his  lordship  why  King  David  rent  his 
garments  on  hearing  of  the  death  of 
his  son  Absalom  ?  We  forget  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  Cecilian  explanation, 
but  we  very  well  recollect  that  it  threw 
Lord  Stanley  into  one  of  those  laughs 
which  it  does  one  good  to  look  at. 
There  is,  in  feet,  no  place  better 
adapted  for  powerful  preaching  than 
the  House.  Wilberforce  himself  ser- 
monises when  thinking  of  (what  in  his 
time  was)  St.  Stephen's  Chapel.  He 
says :  How  many  great  corruptions 
does  the  House  of  Commons  discover 
to  me  in  myself  I  What  love  of  worldly 
estimation,  vai)ity,earthlymindedness ! ' 
If  the  House  thus  causes  a  man  to 
preach  to  himself,  we  do  not  see  any 
obstacle  to  its  stirring  up  an  exhorting 
spirit  for  the  benefit  of  others ;  it  being 


pretty  generally  admitted  (probably  on 
the  principle  that  prevention  is  better 
than  cure)  tliat  it  is  more  easy  and 
gratifying  to  caution  others  against 
error  thiui  to  reform  ourselves. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Wilberforce. 
we  wish  to  remonstrate  with  his  sainted 
shade  on  two  short  passages  in  his 
book  which  seem  to  sanction  drinking 
deep,  as  conducive  not  alone  to  wit,  but 
even  to  eloquence.  Both  passages  be- 
long to  his  House  of  Commons  recol- 
lections, and  they  refer  to  Sheridan 
and  Pitt.  He  says, — "  Sheridan  infi- 
nitely witty,  having  been  drinking;"* 
and  Pitt  spoke  three  hours,  till  four 
in  the  morning.  Stomach  disordered, 
and  actually  holding  Solomon's  porch 
(portico  at  the  back  of  the  old  house) 
open  with  one  hand,  while  vomiting, 
during  Fox's  speech,  to  whom  he  was 
to  reply."  We  shall  take  the  latter  in- 
stance first.  It  has  often  been  asserted 
in  our  hearing  that  Pitt  never  spoke  so 
effectively  as  when  well  primed  with  a 
bottle  or  two  of  port ;  and  we  have  heard 
that  some  such  excitement  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  him.  Wilberforce's 
story  would  seem  to  corroborate  this 
notion;  yet  we  confess  that,  looking 
at  Pitt's  particular  style  of  speaking, 
and  the  grave  responsibility  under 
which  every  word  that  fell  from  him 
was  uttered,  it  does  seem  to  us  that  the 
stories  of  his  requiring  the  excitement 
of  wine,  or  of  such  excitement  being 
any  way  safe  in  his  position,  have  no 
great  air  of  probability.  Every  man 
who  has  Uvea  a  little  in  the  world  has, 
most  likely,  his  own  "  Philosophy  of 
Drunkenness,"  the  result  of  his  indi- 
vidual observation  as  to  the  effects  of 
wine.  We  have  had  some  opportunity 
of  forming  a  notion  on  this  subject, 
and  our  opinion  is,  that  however  well  a 
man  may  speak  under  the  excitement 
of  wine,  he  would  speak  better  without 
that  excitement, —  always  supposing 
that  the  subject  to  which  he  has  to  ad- 
dress himself  is  of  a  grave  and  import- 
ant character.  Perhaps,  as  in  the 
case  of  Sheridan,*  here  mentioned  by 


*  The  following  anecdote  of  Sheridan's  vinous  eloauence  we  bad  from  the  lips 
of  one  of  the  oldest  surviving  friends  and  followers  of  Fox,  and  himself  a  highly 
influential  Whig  of  the  old  school.  This  gentleman  and  Sheridan  bad  dined  together 
at  Bellamy's  ;  and  Sheridan,  bnving  taken  bis  allowance,  gave  his  accustomed  signal 
for  a  move.  This  signal  consisted  of  the  words,  Now  1  shall  go  down,  and  see 
what's  doing  in  the  house which  in  reality  meant,  ond  was  always  so  interpreted 
by  whoever  dined  in  his  company,  "  I  have  drank  enough  ;  my  share  of  the  business 
is  done,  now  do  yours :  call  for  the  bill,  and  pay  it."  On  this  occasion,  the  usual 
course  was  porsued ;  and  the  bill  having  been  settled  by  Sheridan's  fiiend,  the  latter, 
hearing  that  Sherry  was  "  up,"  felt  curtoua  to  know  what  he  could  possibly  be  at, 
VOL.  XXIX.  KG,  cxxvii.  r^^^^T^ 
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Wilber£ar€6,  a  Speaker  may  app^ 
more  witty  when  balf-seas  over  than  in 
his  sober  moments.  We  say,  may 
opj^or  so ;  because,  uttering  recklessly 
every  absurdity  that  comes  uppermost 
in  the  confusion  of  hia  thoughts  and 
fancies,  he  may,  without  being  particu- 
larly witty,  prove  irresistibly  droll,  and 
the  amused  auditory  will  set  down  the 
drollery  as  genuine  wit.  But  that  a 
person  of  real  wit  requires,  or  is  as- 
sisted by,  wine,  when  making  his  hap- 
piest displays,  we  must  (giving  merely 
an  individual  opinion,  but  one  founded 
on  experience)  emphatically  deny.  This 
denial  may  startle  many,  and  we  very 
well  remember  the  time  when  we  our- 
selves should  have  been  startled  by  it ; 
and  we  beg  to  add,  that  we  by  no 
means  pretend  to  give  a  general  rule  on 
the  subject,  or  to  say  tliat  others,  tlie 
result  of  whose  experience  convinces 
them  of  the  natural  union  of  wit  with 
wine,  are  wrong.  We  merely  give  our 
opinion,  formed  on  what  we  ourselves 
have  observed,  that  a  really  witty  per- 
son will  be  quite  as  sparkling  without 
wine  as  with  it,  and  sometimes  more 
so.  We  make  a  present  of  this  opinion 
to  the  teetotallers,  which  is  very  gene- 
rous on  our  part,  holding  as  we  do  that 
solemn  humbug  in  devout  detestation, 
and  believing  that good  wine  is  a  good 
£imiliar  creature,  if  it  be  well  tmdJ* 

There  is  one  oUier  point  connected 
with  indulgence  in  wine  on  which  we  feel 


compelled  to  differ  from  the  nu^ority ; 
and,  amoilg  others,  from  no  less  keen  an 
observer  than  Routseau*  He  says : — 
I  have  always  reaoarked  that  fiasio* 
cere  people  are  sober,  aud  that  i^tmX  la* 
serve  at  tableTeryfreqaeatWindieatas  si- 
mulated maanera,  and  a  double  mind.  Aa 

rn-hearted  man  stands  in  less  fear  of 
affectionate  chat,  and  those  tender 
outpourings  which  precede  iatozieation: 
but  one  must  know  when  to  stop,  ana 
avoid  excess.*' 

Our  philosopher  twaddles  a  little  in 
this  last  remark.  This  knowing  when 
to  stop,  and  avoiding  excess  after  you 
have  been  indulging  with  one  or  more 
friends  in  the  affectionate  chat  and 
tender  outpourings,  &miliai'ly  called 
"  hob-nobbing,"  is  precisely  what  we 
all  of  us  find  to  be  out  of  the  question. 
Could  we  secure 

"  by  touch 

Of  self-restraining  art 

This  modest  charm  of  not  too  much,** 
then,  indeed,  the  whole  business  of 
bottle-holding  would  be  simplified  iu 
the  most  satisfactory  manner.    But  the 
plague  of  it  is,  that  just  at  the  time 
when  Rousseau  recommends  us  to  break 
off,  men  of  the  temperament  mentioned 
by  him  invariably  "  begin  the  evening," 
as  sitting  up  all  night  is  facetiously  called . 
And  then  come  those  confounded 
songs,  which,  as  Byron  says  of  pins, 
"  Have  surely  been  invented  for  our  sins,"  * 
by  Captain  Morris,*  Anacreon  Moore, 


knowing  the  "  glorious"  state  in  which  he  had  just  departed.  Accordingly,  he 
entered  the  house,  and,  to  his  no  small  astonishment,  found  Sheridan  in  a  fit  of  most 
fervent  oratory,  thundering  forth  the  following  well-known  passage :— Give  them  a 
oorrupt  House  of  Lords ;  give  them  a  venal  House  of  Commons ;  give  them  a 
tyrannical  prince ;  give  them  a  tniokHng  ceart ;  and  let  me  have  but  aa  unfettered 
press,  and  I  will  defy  them  to  encroach  a  hair's  brtadth  upon  the  libertiea  of 
England  1"  This  outburst,  at  first  sight,  would  seeas  to  tell  against  our  arguiaeat  in 
the  text ;  but,  in  truth,  it  does  no  such  thing.  Moore,  in  hia  Lif9  of  Skgridan,  has 
shewn  that  the  greater  number  of  his  startling  passages  were  very  careful^  prepared 
in  his  sober  momenu,  and  let  off  afterwards  with  an  air  of  impromptu,  as  opportunity 
presented  itself. 

'  The  advertisement  of  the  Social  Effusions  of  Captam  Morris,  in  the  Times, 
contains  the  two  following  learned  recommendations 

'*  We  recommend  the  Lyra  Urhanica  to  the  lovers  of  song,  good  fellowship,  and 
harmony." — Literary  Gazette, 

"  We  wieh  heartily  that  there  were  any  chance  of  our  being  challenged  to  a 
singing-bout  by  any  new  practitioner  half  as  excellent  after  his  kind,  as  gaily 
unaffected,  and  as  merrilj  wise,  as  Captain  Morris." — Athenmim, 

The  first  of  these  recommendatory  paragrapha  is  sensible,  and  to  the  purpose 
—  saying  all  that  need  be  said,  and  saying  it  with  simplicity',  and  ther^re  effisctively. 
But  what  on  earth  the  pot-companion  of  the  second  paragn^  means  would  pusale  a 
conjuror.  Taken  literally,  the  first  part  of  the  paragraph  would  seem  to  say  that  the 
writer  sings  all  Captain  Morris's  soors,  and  is  eager  to  shew  off  against  "  my  new 
practitioner."  By  "  gaily  unaffected "  iiad  merrily  wise/' we  presume,  is  msant 
*'  onaffitctedly  gay  and  wisely  merry."  On  the  point  of  the  gaiety  of  the  gallant 
captain  we  quite  agree ;  but  as  to  the  wisdom  of  bis  merriment  we  are  act  so  sure. 
We  might  appeal  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  had  aot  the  French  rendwed  it  retr  iaspro- 
bable  ^at  his  highness  will  ever  again  *'  a  Hsssetigar  ssod  to  oar  ooart,  sir  V* 
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by  natchltM  Bwnt,  and  other  tunefbl 
Misters  of  Old  Harry.  The  only 
method  of  traYellinj^  to  the  point  spoken 
of  by  RiMisteau,  ^Siout  danger  ot  pro- 
etediDg  farther,  19  that  adopted  by 
Df.  JehnaoD,  vii.  to  drink  alone ;  but 
that  is  a  coarse  which  a  man  mxxii  be 
either  a  very  great  noraltst  or  a  rery 
ffreat  bog  to  pursue  with  any  satis^ 
action. 

The  chief  pomt,  however,  m  the 
passi^  quoted  from  Rousseau^  and  that 
IB  which  most  men  agree  with  him, 
though  we  cannot,  is,  that  a  lorer  of 
the  bottle  is  more  likely  to  be  a  true- 
hearted  person  than  one  ivlio  abstains 
^om  wine^ — that  insincere  people  are 
saber.  Had  Rousseau  said  that  de- 
signing men — such  as  gamblers,  for 
instance — having  a  very  sufficient  rea- 
son for  keeping  themselves  cool,  and 
making  others  drunk,  rarely  "  put  an 
enemy  in  at  their  mouth  to  steal  away 
their  brains^'*  we  should,  of  course,  con- 
cor  at  once  in  the  justice  of  the  remark. 
It  is  a  well  known  part  of  the  system 
for  your  good  pUryer  at  whist,  or 
erorle,  to  make  light  dinners ;  a  bit  of 
chicken,  and  at  most  a  pint  of  wine, 
was,  we  believe,  the  regimen  men- 
tkmed  by  one  of  the  witnesses  in  tlie 
matter  of  the  late  Lord  de  Roos.  Rut 
gamblers,  tliank  Heaven  I  form  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  community, 
while  Rovseeau's  remark  is  of  the 
wid«st  applicafton.    The  words  are, 

I  have  always  remarked  that  insin* 
cere  people  are  sober.^'  Over  and 
over  again,  for  many  a  long  year,  have 
we  bm  accustomed  to  hear  the  same 
thing :  bat  if  we  are  to  speak  of  what 
we  have  seen,  we  should  be  far  rather 
predisposed  to  aeeord  coi»6dence  to  a 
sober  man  than  to  one  fond  of  bis 
ghss.  As  for  a  drunkard  — one  to 
whom  extreme  indulgence  has  become 
a  domioant  luibit-*-we  should  (unless  in 
a  very  strong-headed  case)  never  dream 
of  suspeetiog  him  of  sincerity.  We 
don't  mean  to  deny  that  some  such 
tnen  may  be  natnrally  well  disposed ; 
we  have  seen  scores  of  instmces  that 
they  are  so ;  but  in  most  of  those  self- 
•ane  instances  we  have  observed  thar> 
through  the  extension  of  the  faculties'' 
to  which  Ihey  have  accustomed  them- 
selves, ihey  are  incapacitated  for  the 
dear  exercise  of  those  ^ultles,  and 
will  often  lie  as  preposterously  (and 
ht  more  mischievously,  because  not 
•Bspected  of  malioe)  as  the  most  cold- 
blooded water-drinker  in  existence. 


We  may  be  told  that  these  are  cases  of 
mental  and  moral  confusion,  and  not  of 
the  insincerity  spoken  of  by  Rousseau. 
We  admit  that  there  is  something  in 
the  distinction :  but  if  we  are  to  deal 
with  Rousseau's  remark  as  to  its  appli- 
cation to  Ofir  intercourse  with  our  fellow 
men,  then  we  are  justified  in  taking 
the  word  tiweerity  in  its  simple  sense ; 
and,  so  taken,  we  contend  that  sober 
people  are  much  more  entitled  to  it 
than  the  people  called  "jovial"  are. 
Then  as  to  the  "  affectionate  chat,  and 
those  tender  outpourings,"  of  which 
our  pbilosopher  speaks,  as  being  to  be 
enjoyed  by  those  who  "  know  when  to 
Btopi  and  avoid  excess,"  what  is  it  all 
in  spirit  and  in  fact  ?  It  is  a  pleasant 
state  of  passing  enjoyment,  and  no- 
thing more.  Is  there  any  truth  in  it  ? 
Will  any  man  in  his  senses  seriously 
contend  for  the  iincerity  of  **  vows 
made  in  wme  ?"  They  are  "  false  as 
dicers'  oaths ;''  in  trustworth'mess,  both 
belong  to  pretty  nigh  the  same  family. 
Let  us,  however,  not  be  misunder- 
stood :  the  convivial  hour,  according 
to  our  estimate  of  it,  is,  within  due  re- 
straints, a  very  delight^l  recreation, 
and  one  for  which  we  ever  have  had, 
and  hope  ever  to  retain,  a  proper  re- 
gard. Our  sole  purpose  in  the  above 
remarks  has  been  to  strip  the  said  hoar 
of  the  false  attractions  which  often  ob- 
tain for  it  a  degree  of  regard  quite  the 
reverse  of  proper,  especially  among 
young,  generous,  and  confiding  spirits, 
who  are  but  too  apt,  without  the  aid  of 
iTfeoreish  lays,  or  fklse  philosophy,  to 
give  way  to  an  indulgence  which,  un- 
less vigilantly  watch^,  is  peculiarly 
prone  to  become  a  vice  in  itself,  and 
the  fruitful  parent  of  many  others.  At 
least,  as  the  dandies  say,  "  We  may 
be  Wrong ;  but  that's  our  opinion." 

Lest  the  expression  of  this  opinion 
should  bring  us  into  trouble  with  that 
class  of  our  readers  who  are  all  in  favour 
of"  one  bottle  more,"  we  will  endea- 
vour to  make  peace  with  them  by  im- 
parting a  most  rare  convivial  secret, — 
namely,  how  to  draw  three  sorts  of 
wine  out  of  one  cask  I  That^  we  should 
imagine,  will  be  at  oace  pronounced  a 
secret  worth  knowing.  Many  would 
make  a  market  of  so  abstruse  a  mys- 
tery. We,  as  FalstafF  said  of  Sir  John 
Colevile  of  the  Dale,  "  like  kind  fiel- 
lows,  give  ourselves  away."  We  say, 
give  ourselves  away;  for  after  having 
communicated  such  a  secret,  what  will 
there  be  left  to  live  for  ?    Well,— here 
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is  how  it  has  been  managed,  and  the 
only  way,  we  presume,  in  which  it  can 
possibly  be  managed.  To  mitigate  our 
grief  at  parting  with  such  a  secret,  we 
have  preferred  narrating  what  has  oc- 
curred to  a  formal  injunction  as  to  what 
must  occur  to  bring  about  so  desirable 
a  result. 

How  to  draw  three  sorts  of  wine  out 
of  one  cask. — One  Sunday  rnoming — 
we  do  not  say  ohe  Jine  Sunday  room- 
ing (though  that  is  the  right  narrative 
style),  b^use  we  really  have  no  re- 
collection as  to  the  state  of  the  weather 
on  the  morning  in  question ;  nor  does 
it  matter  one  straw  which  way  the 
wind  blew  on  that  occasion ;  but  that 
it  was  a  Sunday  morning  is  a  most  im- 
portant fsict,  seeing  that  the  innkeeper 
had  sent  sill  his  household — wife, 
children,  men-servants  and  maid- 
servants, to  church.  Not  a  human 
being  was  in  the  house  save  the  said 
innkeeper  himself,  when  two  travellers 
entereo,  and  called  for  a  bottle  of  wine. 
To  this  call  there  was  no  answer.  They 
then  applied  to  the  bell-rope;  still  no 
answer.  This  was  perplexing:  the^ 
were  losing  time,  and  tnus  lost  their 
patience ;  when  it  struck  one  of  them 
that,  perad venture,  the  landlord  might 
be  in  the  cellar.  He  accordingly  went 
to  the  head  of  the  steps,  and  roared  most 
lustily.  This  time  an  answer  was  re- 
turned in  somewhat  of  a  plaintive 
tone.  "  Confound  you !"  cried  the 
traveller;  can *t you  come  up?  What 
the  deuce  are  you  about?"  "  Draw- 
ing three  sorts  of  wine  out  of  one  cask," 
replied  the  plaintive  voice.  The  re- 
joinder of  the  traveller  was  too  pro&ne 
for  repetition ;  when  the  plaintive  voice 
implored  him  to  descend,  which,  after 
some  hesitation  and  execration,  he  did, 
and  found  the  landlord  before  a  huge 
cask  of  wine,  his  arms  outstretched  at 
their  extremest  length,  and  his  two 
thumbs  pressed  convulsively  against 
the  cask.  Help !  for  Heaven's  sake, 
help!"  exclaimed  Boniface.  ^'Wh? 
the  deuce  don't  you  help  yourself?" 
said  the  traveller;  "  What  can  I  do 
for  you  ?"  "  Lend  me  a  thumb  V* 
cried  the  landlord.  "  Lend  you  what?" 
"  A  thumb ;  or,  if  you're  bigfisted,  a 
finger  may  do.  Stop  the  gap  here 
which  I'm  holding  with  my  right-hand 
thumb."  "  Any  thing  for  a  quiet  life," 
quoth  the  traveller, and  complied.  The 
innkeeper  thus  having  his  right  hand  at 
liberty,  soon  contrived  to  relieve  his 
left-hand  thumb,  by  pegging  the  second 


hole  in  his  cask,  and  then  sunk,  well- 
nigh  exhausted,  on  the  nearest  barrel. 
The  traveller,  not  knowing  what  to 
make  of  all  this,  held  his  thumb  and 
hb  peace  for  a  few  seconds ;  when  the 
second  traveller,  losing  patience,  cou- 
pled the  landlord  and  his  friend  in  one 
confounding  compliment,  and  vocife- 
rated for  wine.  The  former,  now 
somewhat  recovered,  came  to  tlie  re- 
lief of  the  first  traveller,  gave  another 
peg  to  the  cask,  took  a  couple  of  bottles 
from  the  nearest  bin,  and  led  the  way 
up  stairs.  Having  meclianically  placed 
the  wine  and  glasses  before  his  guests, 
the  landlord,  sighing  deeply,  brought 
himself  to  anchor  in  a  comer  of  the 
room,  with  a  whiteness  on  his  cheek 
apter  tlian  his  tongue,"  to  tell  his  sor- 
row. 

'*  Even  such  a  man,  so  fiunt,  so  spirit- 
less, 

So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  wo-begoue. 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of 
night." 

The  travellers,  restored  to  good  humour 
by  the  long-called -for  wine,  began  to 
sympathise  with  the  disconsolate-look- 
ing host,  and  invited  him  to  partake. 
First,  he  refused ;  but  on  the  taunt 
that  he,  probably,  was  afraid  of  his  own 
wine,  he  felt  provoked  to  drink ;  and 
his  lips  once  moistened,  his  tongue 
came  into  play.  In  reply  to  the  com- 
miserating inquiries  of  the  two  strang- 
ers, he  unbosomed  himself  of  his  sorrow 
in  the  following  moving  tale. 

Gentlemen,  you  see  before  yon 
the  victim  of  the  vilest  rascality  by 
which  a  poor  innkeeper  was  ever  bam- 
boozled, from  the  days  of  the  first  vin- 
tage even  until  now.  I  hardly  know 
how  to  state  the  case  to  yon.  But  as 
you  have  in  part  discovered  it,  by 
finding  me  in  the  cellar  in  the  attitude 
of  a  bird  or  beast  of  prey  nailed  to  a 
dog- kennel  door,  in  evidence  of  the 
protecting  care  of  the  gamekeeper,  I 
may  as  well  relate  the  entire  story. 
Listen,  then,  gentlemen;  hear  how  I 
have  been  gulled ;  and  when  I  tell 
you  that,  into  the  bargain,  I  have  hi- 
therto been  the  wit  of  the  whole  pa- 
rish, and  that  my  wife  is  the  one  being 
of  whom  I  stand  in  hvi  you  may  form 
some  notion  of  the  woful  plight  in 
which  I  find  myself;  it  being  clear 
enough  that  I  shall  be  quizzed  to  death 
by  my  neighbours,  and  neariy  quoited 
into  the  next  world  by  my  money- 
loving  spouse." 
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Lookee,  fnend,**  said  die  second 
bBfeUer,  if  yoa  don't  make  shorter 
work  of  it,  you'll  be  beat,  Brst,  by 
the  parson — for  his  yam  will  be  ofer 
before  yours, — and,  next,  you'll  be 
best  by  your  wife,  wlio'll  be  down 
upon  you  before  you're  ready  with 
your  defence.  These  two  beatings 
you  bad  better  avoid,  if  possible, 
seeing  tlMt  you  are  dead  beat  as  it  is. 
So  toss  aaotber  glass,  and  go  on  with 
jour  story  at  a  tongue-gallop/' 

So  admonished,  the  landlord  filled, 
drank,  and  declaimed  as  follows: — 

Well,  then,  sir,  to  make  a  long  story 
short, — about  a  month  ago,  a  smart 
Mrt  of  a  chap,  with  a  riding  whip, 
rkling  dress,  and  sood  old-fiMhioned 
sflfer  spurs  to  his  boots,  strutted  into 
my  hocKK,  and  inquired  for  a  gentle- 
man, who,  as  he  said,  had  promised  to 
meet  him  here.  I  told  htm  that  no 
one  had  yet  called,  and,  of  course,  I 
besged  that  he  would  wait  a  little.  He 
did  so,  the  naore  to  my  sorrow,—  for 
Tve  a  notion  I  shall  have  to  wait  a 
food  deal  before  I  catch  a  pleasing 
^pse  of  the  acquaintance  then 
mied.  He  was  a  good-looking,  off- 
htnd,  plausible  fellow,  and  made  him- 
self vastly  agreeable  to  me,  and  would 
have  done  uie  same  to  my  wife ;  but, 
•omebow  or  other,  she,  from  the  first, 
me  him  nothing  but  vulgar  smiles. 
By  the  by,  I  must  do  my  vixen  that 
justice,  tlmt  let  a  nan  be  as  handsome 
tt  George  IV.,  she'll  tell  at  a  glance  if 
be  is  likdy  to  prove  an  ugl^  customer. 
Such  seemed  to  be  her  omnion  of  my 
jpdcey- coated  friend.  However,  I 
liked  die  look  of  the  lad,  and  fell  into  a 
king  chat  with  him  about  cellerage, 
cooperage,  and  all  that  sort  of  business, 
^ior  he  had  been  in  the  wine  trade, 
uid  knew  a  thing  or  two,  I  can  tell 
you.  Thus  our  intimacy  became  close 
in  less  than  no  time.  He  let  me  into 
many  queer  secrets  in  my  line,  and  I 
bad  v«y  few  secrets  from  him.  We 
together  from  morning  till  night, 
^bis  time  hanging  heavy  on  his  hands, 
by  reason  of  that  gentleman  he  ex- 
pected not  coming  nor  sending,  which 
used  to  make  him  sometimes  anffry,  at 
ctber  times  mopv,  but  always  tnirst^, 
>&d  thirsty  for  the  very  best  wine  in 
ny  cellar.  So  matters  went  on  for 
Wly  a  month,  when  my  wife,  who 
^tes  a  very  pretfy  hand,  and  has  a 
profitable  notion  of  ciphering,  made 
opt  a  bill,  and  insistea  on  .its  being 
given  to  my  intimate  friend.   I  pre- 


sented it  accordingly,  telling  him  it 
was  the  custom  of  our  house  to  pay 
weekly ;  but  at  tlie  same  time  begging 
him  to  regard  the  bill  merely  as  a  me- 
morandum, and  not  to  think  of  paying 
till  he  was  ready  to  return  home,  or 
proceed  forther.  He  seemed  struck  all 
of  a  heap,  not  at  my  giving  him 
bill,  but  at  his  own  thoughtlessness,  in 
not  having  asked  for  it  long  before; 
and  thanked  me  very  warmly  tot  having 
reminded  him  of  the  length  of  time  he 
had  lost  in  waiting  for  the  gentleman 
whom  he  had  come  to  meet.  This  was 
on  Thursday  last ;  and  he  said  he 
might  as  well  wait  till  the  end  of  the 
week,  to  give  his  friend  a  last  chance. 
So  it  went  on  till  yesterday  evening, 
when,  as  we  sat  together  discoursing 
of  the  different  ways  of  making  real 
champagne  (which,  I  must  say,  he  un- 
derstood as  well  as  here  and  there  one), 
he  said  to  me,  says  he,  drawing  his 
chair  close  to  mine,  and  whispering 
very  sofUy,  '  I'm  now  going  to  tell 
you  something  which  I  never  before 
told  to  mortal  man.  'Tis  perhaps  fool- 
ish of  me  to  throw  away  information 
which  is  worth  money,  by  teaching 
you  that  for  nothing  which  you'd  give 
untold  gold  to  learn  from  any  lK>dy 
else.  But  when  I  take  a  fancy  to  a 
man,  I  don't  stick  at  trifles ;  and  if  I 
had  not  taken  a  fancy  to  you,  I  should 
not  have  stayed  a  month  in  your  house, 
with  no  other  company  than  your  own. 
Listen,  then.  Would  you  like  to  learn 
how  to  draw  three  sorts  of  wine  from 
one  cask  ?  You  smile !  Natural 
enough  !  You  think  me  joking ;  but 
I  can  tell  you  it's  no  joke,  as  you'll 
find.'  And  there  he  spoke  the  blessed 
truth.  '  To-morrow  111  let  you  into 
the  secret.  I  fix  to-morrow,  because 
it's  Sunday;  and  you  can  send  your 
wife  and  servants  to  church,  and  we 
can  go  to  work  undisturbed.'  I  jumped 
at  the  idea,  and  took  care  this  rooming 
to  send  all  my  two-legged  cattle  to  the 
parson;  and,  naving  made  a  clear  house, 
accompanied  my  friend  tothe  cellar  with 
a  heart  full  of  hope,  and  fluttering  with 
expectation.  '  First  and  foremost,' 
says  he,  *  let  us  drink  success  to  our 
enterprise.'  This  we  did ;  and  if  drink- 
ing could  have  secured  success,  we 
should  not  have  failed,  had  the  proiect 
been  a  railroad  to  the  moon.  At  last 
he  went  to  work.  T^ing  a  precious 
large  gimlet,  he  bored  a  hole  in  my 
biggest  cask,  and  clapped  my  right- 
hand  thumb  upon  it ;  and  in  a  twink- 
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ling  did  OS  much  for  my  left  hand ; 
and  tlien,  cursing  his  own  Ktupidity, 
said  he  had  left  liis  magic  spigot  up 
stairs,  without  which  it  would  be  use^* 
less  to  bore  the  third  hole,  and,  in-i- 
deed,  impossible  to  accomplibb  our 
purpose.  For  this  spigot  he  went, 
leaving  me  where  you  found  roe,  and 
where  1  might  have  stayed  till  tlie  day  of 
judgment,  before  his  magic  spigot  would 
have  made  its  appearance." 

The  landlord  here  ceased,  with  a 
look  that  seemed  to  ask  for  sympathy ; 
but  the  travellers,  being  by  this  time  at 
the  bottom  of  the  second  bottle,  were 
all  for  fun,  and  burst  into  a  barbarous 
tit  of  laughter.  The  poor  man's  better 
half  returning  at  the  same  moment  from 
her  devotions,  they  decamped,  not 
wishing  to  see  so  rich  a  bit  of  faroe 
deepen  into  a  domestic  tragedy. 

To  impart  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  interest  to  the  above  narrative,  we 
have  to  inform  our  readers  that  the 
facts  are  incontestable,  and  to  be 
vouched  for  by  us,  we  having  been 
present,  concealed  in  a  corner  of  the 
cellar.  The  occurrence  took  place  in 
the  (at  that  time)  priQce-bishopric  of 
Hildesheim,  now  forming  part  of  the 
dominions  of  tlie  King  of  Hanover. 
Being  thus  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brunswick,  we  cannot  resist  the  tempta^ 
tion  of  narrating  an  anecdote  of  the  late 
duke,  and  one  of  his  quick-witted  sub- 
jects. Iti$lhis:-<* 

One  of  the  heaviest  of  heavy  German 
soldiers  had  the  duty  of  mounting 
guard  at  one  of  the  ducal  huntings* 
seats ;  and,  not  to  perplex  tlie  poor 
fellow,  one  single  notion,  and  no  more, 
was  rammed  into  his  noddle,-^namely, 
that  he  must  present  arms  to  the  duke, 
should  his  highness  pass  that  way.  He 
was  then  left  to  his  cogitations,  which, 
we  need  hardly  say,  were  of  that  class 
described  by  Dibdin  in  his  song  of"  The 
Jolly  Young  Waterman,"  who,  we  are 
told,  was  **  thinking  of  nothing  at  all." 
Tired  of  this  transcendental  monotony, 
the  man  had  recourse  to  the  universal 
German  solace  — his  sausage  and  his 
schnapps.  The  belter  to  enjoy  these, 
be  laid  his  firelock  on  the  grass,  and, 


tending  person  approach,  dtesead  in  the 
common  German  iHHitiog-drees,^  a 
sort  of  green  smodc-frodE,  leathers,  and 
continuations.  Good  appetite  to 
you,"  said  the  new*oomer;  ^  what  are 
you  eating?*'  ^*  Guess  T  gruffly  aaeweied 
the  peasant-soldier.  Oh,  perbape 
Eotkwurst?''^  said  the  duke  (Ibr  the 
sportsman  was  no  less  a  personage). 
"  No ;  something  better  than  tliat  V* 
^  Then  I  suppose  it  is  LebenountV* 
No  ;  sohietliing  better  than  that  V 
"Probably  l/tf//i«iri/r  **  Yee.  And 
now  you  knew  all  about  my  saosage,- 
pray  who  are  you?"  "  Guess  I"  said 
the  duke.  Oh,  perhaps  you're  one 
of  the  duke's  pages?"  No;  eome- 
thing  better  than  that."  ^*  Then  yoa 
may  be  one  of  bis  aid*de-campe  in 
disguise?"  "  No  ;  sonethiag  better 
than  that."  ^<  Peiiiaps  you're  the 
duke  himself  ?"  "  Yes.'^  "  The  teufel ! 
just  hold  my  sausage  a  moment,^  for 
my  orders  are  to  present  arms  to  you,^ 
The  duke  always  related  this  anecdote 
with  infinite  glee.  A  mark  of  respect, 
somewhat  similar  in  absurdity,  was  per- 
petrated lately  by  a  person  who  rnlly 
ought  to  have  known  better,  as  the  old 
ladies  say.  The  King  of  Hanorer,  on 
the  way  to  one  of  his  hunting-seats, 
liad  to  pass  through  a  small  town  in 
which  is  a  penitentiary  fbr  the  improve* 
roent  or  punishment  of  the  felonry  and 
other  rascalry  in  his  dominions.  Th« 
goremor  of  this  institution,  a  military 
officer,  tastefully  adorned  the  front 
with  wreaths  and  garlands  of  various 
hues  and  devices ;  but  over  the  door- 
way of  the  prison,  and  distinguishable 
from  all  the  other  floral  emblems,  was 
the  word  "  Welcome !"  in  fantastically 
woven  letters,  under  wliich  stood  tbe 
gallant  governor  in  "  full  Ag,"  as  our 
Chatham  friends  used  to  sav,  vainly 
wooing  his  august  master  to  the  tempt- 
ing residence,  as  his  majesty  rattled  by 
at  his  usual  royal  rate  of  sixteen  miles 
an  hour,  much  to  tlie  wonderment  of 
his  heavy-moving  subjects. 

One  more  story  with  refSerence  to 
this  part  of  the  world  while  we  are  Aw, 
and  then,  gentle  reader,  we'll  take  yoi) 
there.   All  who  know  any  thinj?  of 
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OB  this  speciet  of  tndastry,  wkieh  un- 
(kmbteily  poaMsses  the  double  merit 
of  Bot  CNily  keeping  their  hands  out  of 
omehief,  but  ano  of  eroploytng  them 
to  a  purpose  of  practical  utility. 
Whether  or  not  the  general  question  '* 
is  raatmally  aflected  by  this  one  way 
or  the  other  we  do  not>  on  the  preeent 
occasion,  at  least,  feel  called  upon  to 
say.  We  war  not  witli  women;  but 
we  may  just  hint  to  the  German 
feminines,  when  they  phime  themeelfes 
so  raodi  <m  their  superior  industry, 
and  presume  to  pity  the  unoccupied 
hovrs  of  an  Englishwoman  to  whom 
knitting  is  unknown,««»we  would  just 
hint,  that  the  houa^ld  virtues  of  a 
woman  are  to  be  more  accurately 
esdmated  wlien  tou  have  crossed  her 
threshold,  than  by  mersly  seeing  her 
in  a  pleaeure^rden,  where 

"  Ladies  lounge  and  knit. 
And  dandies  smoke  and  spit." 

The  inside  of  an  English  house  —  the 
Bnglishnian's  fireside-* in  short,  the 
mitnuislatable  word  comfort^  of  which 
deanlinesi*  is  the  prime  ingredient  — 
these  bear  silent  testimony  to  the  pre- 
sidiiqf  genius  of  Englishwomen  in  all 
that  goes  to  constitute  that  other  un- 
tranriatable  English  word  home, 
**  However,  to  women !"  say  we,  with 
Sefailler,  wherever  they  be;  bat  that 
Englishwomen  are  the  very  best,  as 
well  as  the  moct  beautiful  women  in 
the  world,  we  take  to  be  too  plain 
a  proposition  to  waste  a  word  upon, 
io  we  will  wind  up  the  digression  in 
the  words  of  our  national  song,  in 
which  old  England  is  thus  apostro- 
phised s — 

"  Blest  isle,  with   matchless  beauty 
crowned. 
And  manly  hearts  to  guard  the  fair 

To  return :  the  story  we  were  about 
to  tell  relates  to  a  royal  duchess,  lately 


vice-queen  of  Hanover,  iler  royal 
highness  was  one  mcMming  engaged  in 
the  above-mentioned  occupation  of 
knitting,  when  one  of  the  ministers 
was  announced,  whose  name  we  need 
not  give,  but  whose  office  corresponds 
to  that  of  our  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. Wishing  to  say  something 
particular^  striking,  his  excellency, 
avowedly  great  in  figures  of  arithmetic, 
tried  his  talents  in  figures  of  speech ; 
and,  amid  a  jumble  of  fine  words, 
let  out  the  foolish  idea,  that  blessed 
must  be  the  man,  woman,  or  child, 
for  whom  the  stockings  knitted  by 
royal  hands  were  destined.  The 
duchess,  with  her  accustomed  urbanity, 
asked  the  minister  bow  much  he  thought 
such  stockings  were  worth  a-pair. 
Transported  by  momentary  thuny- 
muzzy,''  the  financier  pronounced  them 
cheap  at  a  guinea  a^pair.  Her  royal 
highness  smiled,  and  changed  the  con« 
versation  to  the  usual  nothings  which 
make  up  talkee-talkee  with  two  per- 
sons or  personages,  between  whom 
there  is  nothing  in  common.  A  few 
days  after  the  minister,  having  forgotten 
his  high-flown  compliment,  was  re- 
minded of  it  by  receiving  from  her 
royal  highness  six  pairs  of  stockings  at 
his  own  val nation  namely,  a  guinea 
a-pair,  to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of 
a  sort  of  fanoy*fair  charity,  in  further- 
ance of  which  the  royal  duchess  had 
gone  to  the  trouble  of  siockiyg-knitting. 
His  excellency .  seeing  he  was  out- 
vritted,  took  in  his  turn  to  knitting  Air 
brmoSy  and  paid  the  six  guineas,  saying, 
or  at  least  thinking,  with  Fox,  <^  I 
would  rather  get  my  bread  any  way 
than  by  being  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer,*' if  the  office  exposes  me,  like 
the  guardship  at  Stade,  to  be  royally- 
rigged. 

And  now,  dear  reader,  we'll  be  as 
good  as  our  word  with  you ;  we*ll  take 
you  there,  and  a  pretty  far-off  trip. 


*  Speaking  of  cleanliness,  remiitds  us  of  a  certain  song  in  honour  of  the  German 
girls,  in  which,  among  other  compliments  bestowed  on  them,  is  the  following: — 

<'  Their  hearts  and  tlteir  clothing  are  clean." 
With  the  first  part  of  the  compliment  we  certainly  shall  not  meddle.  Without  being 
particularly  wise,  we  have  too  nurny  "  wrinkles  on  our  horn  to  set  out  on  so  very 
wild-goose  a  chase  as  the  investigation  of  the  hearts  of  the  "  Madehen  in  Deutsch- 
land,"  or  in  any  other  land  whatever  :  but  the  point  of  clothing  being  one  plain  and 
palpable  to  the  commonest  understanding,  we  may  venture  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  J  and  our  opinion  is,  that  never  was  a  more  undeserved  compliment  bestowed  ; 
for  in  all  ranks,  from  the  "  crfeme  de  la  cr^me,"  as  Mrs.  Trollope  calls  it ;  or  **  upper 
crust,**  88  it  i«  ranre  roughly  styled  by  8am  Slick  ; — in  plain  English,  from  the  highest 
dass  to  the  lowest,  cleanliness,  whether  of  clothing,  of  cnstoms,  of  feeding  —  or,  we 
fear  we  must  add,  of  ideas,  is  precisely  what  benevolence  itself  cannot  diseever  among 
the  women  in  question.  •     ^  ^ 
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too.  We  are  going  to  the  East,  and 
shall  introduce  you  to  the  only  instance 
of  a  Silent  Woman  we  ever  encountered, 
excepting  the  well-known  lady  in  the 
play.  In  the  following  narrative  you 
will  find  a  heroine  who,  from  first  to 
last,  and  under  very  trying  circum- 
stanoesydoes  not  utter  a  single  syllable. 
She  is  said  by  the  narrator  to  have 


been  a  capital  songstress,  but  that  is 
the  only  intimation  given  that  she 
opened  her  pretty  mouth  at  all.  Bat 
we  are  especially  superfluous  in  tiling 
what  the  story  itself  telb  far  better 
than  we  can  do ;  so,  without  farther 
prologue,  we  shall  leave  our  peculiar 
hces  and  begin.''* 


THE  UISTOar  OF  AMMARAU. 

Abdallali  ben  Dj*afiir,  a  wealthy  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Medina,  had  a 
female  slave,  a  songstress,  who  was  called  Ammarah.  He  loved  her  passioB- 
ately,  and  valued  her  far  above  any  of  his  other  slaves.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
journey  to  the  Caliph  Moawiyah,  he  took  her  with  him ;  and  it  happened  that 
Yezid,  son  of  the  caliph,  visited  AbdalUh,  who  presented  Ammarah  to  him. 
When  Yezid  saw  her  and  heard  her  sing,  she  fell  into  his  soul ;  and  something 
which  he  could  not  conquer  seized  him  on  account  of  her,  so  that  the  respect 
for  his  fether  alone  withheld  him  from  betraying  what  passed  within  his  breast. 
Notwithstanding  his  eager  desire  for  the  beautiful  slave,  he  continued  to  hide  his 
passion  before  men  till  Moawiyah  died,  and  the  caliphate  thus  became  his  own 
inheritance.  Then  he  consulted  with  some  inhabitants  of  Medina,  and  other 
persons  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  about  her,  and  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
obtain  her. 

It  vras  said  to  him,  The  affairs  of  Abdallah  ben  Dj-afar  cannot  be  treated 
liglitly.  You  know  how  generally  he  is  esteemed  by  persons  of  the  court  and 
by  the  people.  You  may  not  venture  to  use  him  with  violence,  and  he  will  never 
sell  Ammarah  for  any  price.  The  only  means  for  accomplishing  your  object  is 
by  artifice." 

He  said,  Inquire  out  for  me  a  man  from  Irack,  possessing  accomplishments, 
acuteness,  and  knowledge  of  the  world." 

They  sought  out  sudi  a  one  and  brought  him  before  the  caliph.  When  Yezid 
had  satisfied  himself  as  to  his  prudence,  dexterity,  and  skill,  he-  said  to  him, 
I  liave  sent  for  thee  on  an  affiur  which,  if  thou  perform  it  to  my  satisfaction, 
will  be  productive  of  happiness  to  thee  for  ever,  and  will  be  to  thee  a  hand  upon 
which  I  will  pour  thy  recompense,  if  it  please  the  supreme  Allah  1" 

He  then  informed  him  of  the  matter,  and  the  Irakee  said,  Tlie  will  of 
Abdallah  ben  Dj-afar  cannot  be  overcome  unless  by  artifice,  and  no  man  would 
think  it  possible  to  obtain  that  which  you  mention.  I,  however,  hope  to  compass 
it,  but  all  power  is  in  Allah  \  Provide  me  with  money,  that  I  may  get  every 
thing  needful." 

And  he  purchased  costly  ornaments  from  Syria,  and  robes  firom  Egypt,  and 
merchandise  for  sale,  and  slaves,  and  beasts  of  burden,  and  sundry  other  things. 
Then  he  journeyed  to  Medina,  and  halted  at  the  gate  of  Abdallah*8  mansion, 
and  took  a  house  adjoining.  Having  done  this,  he  asked  for  permission  to  visit 
Abdallah,  saying,  I  am  a  man  from  Irak,  I  am  come  hither  with  merchandise, 
and  I  wish  to  have  a  house  within  thy  honourable  neighbourhood,  and  protection, 
until  I  shall  have  sold  the  eoods  which  I  have  brought  with  me." 

And  Abdallah  ordered  his  steward  thus :  —  B^ive  this  man  with  honour, 
and  give  him  all  assistance  in  establishing  his  home." 

•  In  pladug  this  little  gem  before  our  retders,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  state  how 
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WhM  the  Inkee  bad  ananged  bis  dwdUng,  he  Tisitad  Abdallab,  and  became 
acquainted  with  him,  and  pfeaculed  bim  with  a  swift  she-mule,  and  with  robes 
horn  Irak,  and  costly  gifts.  These  he  sent  to  bim,  and  wrote  to  htm  thus : — 
Ob,  my  lord,  I  am  a  merchant,  and  the  bounty  of  Allah  has  been  great  to  mel 
I  have  sent  to  you  some  trifling  presents,  and  certain  robes  and  perfumes,  and 
r  have  also  sent  to  you  a  mule  of  gentle  rein  and  easy  seat.  Accept  her  for  your 
travels.  I  ask  this  of  you  fbr-the  sake  of  your  rektionship  to  the  Messenger  of 
Heaven,  upon  whom  may  the  blessinff  of  Allah  repose !  I  prey  you  to  receive 
this  present,  and  not  to  render  me  desperate  by  refusing  it,  as  I  hold  myself 
indebted  to  Allah  for  your  love,  and  for  the  love  of  your  people ;  and  my  chief 
hope  in  my  journey  hither  was  that  I  might  be  ftvoured  with  your  acquaintance 
and  honoured  with  your  intercourse.'' 

And  Abdallah  gave  orders  that  these  presents  should  be  accepted.  He  then 
went  to  prayers,  and  on  his  return  passed  near  the  house  of  the  Irekee,  to  whom 
he  went  and  saluted  him,  and  begged  that  he  might  see  him  frequentlv.  He 
remarked  his  comdiness,  eleoance,  and  ability,  and  rejoiced  that  he  had  taken 
up  his  abode  near  to  him.  The  Irakee  continued  to  send  to  Abdallah  daily  pre- 
sents of  divers  kinds,  most  likely  to  please  him.  And  Abdallah  said,  May 
Allah  reward  our  guest  1  He  fills  us  with  thankftilness,  and  we  are  unable  to 
retam  his  ^voure.'*  Thus  he  constantly  increased  his  gifts,  till  one  day  Abdallah 
invited  him  to  his  honse«  and  from  among  the  slaves  called  forth  Ammarah. 
When  they  were  in  full  mirth  at  the  banquet,  and  the  Irakee  heard  the  voice  of 
Ammarah's  song,  he  admired  her  with  an  increanng  admiration,  which  Abdallah 
perceiving,  said  to  him,    Have  you  ever  seen  any  thing  like  Aromarah  ?*' 

He  answered,  ^  By  Allah  !  oh,  my  lord  1 1  have  never  seen  any  thing  like  to 
her  I  You  alone  are  worthy  of  her.  In  all  the  world  I  do  not  think  another 
slave  exists  of  beauty  and  accomplishments  such  as  hers  !*' 

Abdallah  said, «  What  would  you  think  her  worth  ?" 

The  Irakee  answered,    She  has  no  price,  except  the  caliphate.*' 

Abdalhdi  returned,  You  say  this  only  to  flatter  my  love  for  her,  and  to 
increase  my  joy." 

The  Iiakee  said,  Oh,  my  lord  I  I  do,  indeed,  delight  in  witnessing  your 
joy,  but  I  have  spoken  only  the  truth.  I  am  no  more  tlian  a  simple  merchant^ 
and^I  heap  dirhems  upon  dirhems  merely  for  my  gain ;  yet,  if  you  will  sell  her 
to  me  for  10,000  dinars,  I  will  assuredly  4ake  her.''^ 

Abdallah  exclaimed,  ^  Ten  thousand  dinars  !" 

The  other  repeated,    Yes !" 

AbdalUh  said,    No  slave  is  at  present  known  of  such  a  price."   He  then 
continued,    Well,  I  will  sell  her  to  you  for  10,000  dinars." 
The  Irakee  replied,    Then  I  take  her." 
Abdalkdi  rejoined,  "  She  is  ydurs." 

The  Irakee  said,  "Then  the  bargain  is  concluded;"  and  he  afterwards 
returned  home.  On  the  following  morning,  Abdallah  had  forgotten  this  agree- 
nient  when  the  above  sum  was  brought  to  him,  and  it  was  said  to  him,  "  You 
have  sold  something  to  the  Irakee  for  10,000  dinars." 

He  then  said,  This  is  the  price  of  Ammarah !"  And  he  sent  it  back  to  the 
Irakee,  and  wrote  to  him  thus : — "  I  did  but  jest  with  you.  Could  you  not 
believe  that  a  man  like  me  would  never  sell  a  slave  like  her  V* 

The  Irakee  answered,  "  I  am  your  slave ;  but  in  a  bargain,  jest  and  earnest 
are  alike." 

Abdallah  again  sent  to  him  saying,  "  Be  not  so  senseless.  I  know  of  no  girl 
in  the  worid  worth  the  sum  which  you  thus  would  squander.  Had  I  myself  pur- 
chued  Ammarah  of  any  one,  then  I  would  gladly  grant  her  to  you :  but  know 
that  I  was  jesting,  and  that  I  will  never  sell  her ;  no,  not  for  the  empire  of  all 
the  world,  because  of  my  reeard  for  her,  and  of  the  place  she  holds  in  my  heart !" 

The  Irakee  replied,  "  ^{j^^  jesting,  I  was  not.  I  knew  nothing  of 
what  veas  in  your  heart.  The  slave  is  mine :  I  have  sent  the  price  for  her. 
She  no  longer  belonffs  to  you,  and  nothing  shall  prevent  me  from  taking  her." 
Abdallah  still  stronf^v  reftised  to  resign  Ammarah.  The  Irakee  then  said, 
I  have  no  evidence,  but  I  shall  make  you  swear  at  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet  of 
Allah,  upon  whom  may  the  blessing  of  heaven  repose !  and  at  the  pulpit." 

When  Abdallah  saw  bis  fixed  resolve,  he  exclaimed,  «  Oh,  thou  worst  of  all 
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guetU  I  N«v6r  htth  traf eiled  to  as  a  tmvellar,  or  Tisited  us  a  ^isiior,  more 
sorrowful  than  thou  !  Shall  f  swear?  and  let  them  say  Abdallah  behaved  on- 
worthily  to  his  goest,  and  treated  him  onjustly,  and  constrained  him  to  make 
him  swear  ?  No,  by  Allah !  Allah,  whose  name  be  glorified  1  knows  that  I  give 
him  a  proof  of  my  forbearance,  and  of  the  beauty  of  patience/'  Hereupon  ha 
commanded  his  steward  to  receive  the  money,  and  to  send  Ammarah  with  all  her 
attendants,  robes,  and  ornaments.  And  thos  she  was  sent,  and  with  her  more 
than  3000  dinars ;  Abdallah  saying,  "  Let  this  be  a  recompense  from  her  and 
from  me,  for  thy  presents  to  us,  and  Allah  is  the  helper  in  whom  i  trust." 

The  Irakee  then  took  the  slave  and  departed  with  her,  and  when  they  had 
quitted  the  city,  he  said  to  her,  Oh,  Ammaiah  1  I  shall  never  be  thy  locd ; 
and  one  like  roe  will  never  purchase  a  slave  (br  10,000  dinars :  neither  am  I  he 
who  would  approach  the  nephew  of  the  Envoy  of  Allah,  upon  whom  may  the 
blessings  of  heaven  repose  1  and  deprive  him  of  that  which  is  most  dear  to  man 
for  my  own  use*  No ;  I  am  a  messenger  from  Yeiid  ben  MoaWiyah.  Thou  art 
his,  and  I  was  sent  to  seek  thee.  Then  continue  Teiled  before  me ;  and  if  the 
Evil  One  should  enter  me  oonceming  thee,  and  if  my  soul  sh^ld  be  inclined 
towards  thee,  do  thou  rvjeot  me." 

Then  he  journeyed  on  till  he  reached  Damascus,  when  be  met  the  inhabitants 
hearing  the  coffin  of  Yezid,  whose  son  Moawiyah  ben  Yezid  had  snoeeeded  him. 
The  Irakee  waited  for  some  days,  when  he  asked  permission  to  apf>ear  before 
the  caliph,  to  whom  he  related  the  history  as  it  had  happened.  Now  it  is  recorded 
that  none  of  the  Benu  Ommayah  were  equal  to  Moawijrah  ben  Yead  in  nobleness 
and  rigid  piety.  When  he  hiad  heard  the  narration  of  the  Irakee,  he  said  to  him. 
She  is  thine,  with  all  which  Abdallah  gave  as  her  property ;  but  depart  instantly, 
and  let  me  liear  no  word  of  this  history  throughout  all  Syria.*' 

Then  the  Irakee  departed,  and  he  said  to  Anmaiao,  **  Thou  wilt  remember 
that  I  told  thee  on  our  leaving  Medina,  that  thou  weit  the  slave  of  Yeiid ;  now 
he  is  dead,  thou  art  mine ;  and  I  call  Allah  to  witness  that  thou  shalt  again 
belong  to  Abdallah  ben  Di-afar,  and  that  I  will  restore  thee  to  him.  Therefore 
continue  veiled  before  me. 

Then  he  returned  with  her  to  Medina,  wliere  he  baited  near  the  mansion  of 
Abdallah ;  and  a  servant  came  to  Abdallah,  and  said  to  him,  The  Irakee,  your 
guest,  who  treated  you  so  ill,  has  again  taken  up  his  abode  near  our  house ;  may 
Allah  not  welcome  him 

Abdallali  said,  Well,  assist  tlie  man  in  establishing  bis  residence,  and 
receive  him  with  becoming  honour.'' 

When  the  Irakee  had  settled  his  house,  he  sent  to  Abdallah  the  following 
message I  am  your  slave.  May  I  request  of  you  only  a  short  audience,  in 
which  to  inform  you  of  something  I  have  done."  Abdallah  granted  the  audience; 
and  when  the  Irakee  entered  he  welcomed  him,  and  begged  him  to  approach. 
The  Irakee  then  related  the  entire  hielorv  to  the  ead,  and  in  oonclasioD  said, 
"  Now,  by  Allah,  I  return  her  to  you  vrittMitt  ever  having  aeen  her  fiue,  or  laid 
my  hand  upon  her.  She  is  yonrs,  and  restored  to  yo« ;  and  the  supreme  Allah 
be  my  witness  that  I  have  never  beheld  her  countenance,  except  in  your  pre- 
sence.'' 

Then  he  sent  for  her,  and  she  came,  and  with  her  all  that  he  had  reoeived 
from  Abdallah.  And  when  Ammarah  saw  Abdallah  she  swooned  away,  and 
Abdallah  folded  her  to  his  breast.  The  Irakee  turned  aside,  and  the  people  of 
the  house  exclaimed, "  Ammarah  !*' 

Then  Abdallah  began  to  say,  while  tears  gushed  down  his  cheeks,  Do  I 
dream,  or  is  this  really  she  ?" 

The  Irakee  said,  ♦*  I  am  your  sUve.  She  is  restored  to  you  for  your  having 
preferred  the  fulfilment  of  your  promise  and  patience,  and  for  having  submitted 
to  rigorous  justice." 

Abdallah  said,  "  Praise  be  to  Allah  !  Great  Allah !  thou  knowest  that  I  had 
resigned  her,  and  that  I  gave  tlie  preference  to  faithfully  performing  my  promise, 
and  humbled  myself  before  thy  decree ;  but  thou,  in  thy  bounty,  hast  restored 
her  to  me.  Thine  be  the  praise  1"  Then  he  added,  O  brother  Irakee  1  no  man 
on  earth  has  greater  kindness  than  thoa.  May  the  supreme  AUali  reward  thee  1" 
The  Irakee  remained  there  for  many  days.  Then  Abdallah  sold  flocks,  which 
h9  poseeseed,  for  13>000  dinars,  and  said  to  his  stewasd,  "  Take  this  sum  to  the 
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hakee,  and  ask  of  him  that  he  pardon  i 
all  that  I  have,  i  should  still  eontidar  hii 
Thus  tha  Irakee  departed,  coverad  vt 

One  point,  and  only  one,  in  this  ex- 
quisite little  narrative,  we  must  notice, 
as  repugnant  to  our  notions  of  strict 
justice.   It  is  contained  in  the  closing 
paragraph,  where  we  read  that  the 
^  Irakee  departed,  covered  with  re- 
wards, and  Acmoar,  and  praise/'  That  he 
was  covered  with  rewardi  n  true 
enough,  and,  all  things  considered, 
natural  enough.   Bat  as  to  honour  and 
pnuse^  be  seems  to  us  by  the  slory  to 
have  been  entitled  to  the  my  contrary 
of  both  the  one  and  the  other.  The 
eourse  pursued  by  this  rascally  Irakee 
is  briefly  as  follows:— Resets  out,  well 
provided  with  money,  on  a  pimping 
expedition  for  Yexid.  He  worms  him- 
self into  the  confidence  of  Abdallah ; 
and  baaely  profiting  by  the  delicacy  of 
a  high*minded  gemlennan,  he  insists  on 
interpreting  a  playful  bargain  as  a 
bond  fidt  transaction.   He  thus  carries 
off  Ammarah.   It  is  true  that  he  tells 
her  to  "  continue  veiled  before  him," 
and,  in  the  event  of  his  being  non- 
sensical, to  "  reject  him."  That,  how- 
ever, is  mere  talk.  Such  traffickers  are 
very  rarely  susceptible  of  any  charms 
but  those  of  gold  and  silver ;  and,  in 
this  instance,  the  Irakee  well  knew 
that  any  indiscretion  on  his  part  would 
riot  only  place  in  jeopardy  the  profbse 
reward  promised  him  by  the  prince, 
but  also  the  head  then  standing  ou  his 
lash-worthy  shoulders.   Well,  he  tra- 
vels OQ  to  Damascus,  and  meets  the 
faneral  procession  of  the  sovereign 
whoae  disgiaceful  mission  he  had  so 
scandalously  aooompHsbed.  What  does 
he  then  dot    Return  directly  with 
Ammarah  to  Medina,  and  render  her 
back  to  Abdallah  because  he  had 
prefened  the  fulfilment  of  his  pro- 
mise and  patience?"   Oh,  no!  He 
waits  a  few  days,  and  then  presents 
himself  before  the  reigning  prince,  the 
son  of  his  employer,  to  whom  he  relates 
the  whole  case,  for  the  manifest  purpose 
of  placing  Ammarah  at  his  disposal. 
This  prioce>  however,  being  eminent 
for    nobleness  and  rigid  piety,"  sends 
the  Irakee  packing,  witli  a  plain  inti- 
mation that  he  had  better  never  be 
heard  of  again  in  reference  to  so  vile  a 
transaction.   Then  it  tS'  tliat  the  venal 
purveyor,  to  whom  Aromarah's  beauty, 
singing,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  are,  we 


e ;  tailing  him,  that  if  I  could  give  him 

\  deserving  of  mora." 

h  rewards,  and  honour,  and  pmise. 

may  be  assured,  interesting  merely  in 
a  mercantile  point  of  view,  decides  on 
the  very  b<Mt  course  for  his  purpose, 
namely,  to  restore  her  intad  to  the 
bands  of  the  wealthy  gentleman  from 
whom  he  had  filched  her.  This  is  dona, 
and,  as  the  result  proves,  very  wisely 
done.  Abdallah,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
joy,  gives  the  follow  thirteen  thousand 
dinars;  that  is,  three  thousand  more 
than  the  Irakee  had  given  for  Ammarah 
out  of  the  funds  furnished  by  Yezid. 
These  are  the  plain  fkcts ;  and  however 
natural  it  was  for  Abdallah,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  cover  the  Irakee  with 
rewards,  we  cannot  brmg  ourselves  to 
believe  that,  after  the  first  paroxysm  of 
joy  had  past  the  Irakee  remained 
there  for  many  days"),  so  consummate 
a  scoundrel  could  have  been  deemed 
deserving  of  howmr  and  praise. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  break  off 
here,  leaving  the  foir  Ammanh  in  the 
hands  of  our  readers,  begging  all  ex- 
cept the  very  young  not  to  fall  in  love 
with  her.  As  regards  these  latter,  tliey 
may  please  themselves  in  the  affair. 
For  as  Paul  de  Kock  very  judiciously 
remarks,  "  Why  should  a  passion  so 
natural  to  youth  be  resisted  ?  It  is 
only  when  the  period  of  reason  arrives 
that  we  should  oe  on  our  guard  against 
love,  which,  like  the  smallpox,  is  the 
more  dangerous  the  later  it  seizes  you." 
A  truth  which  has  given  rise  to  a  very 
homely  English  proverb,  via.  that 
"  there's  no  fool  like  an  old  fool." 
But  there  is  always  a  difficulty  start- 
ing up  to  parplex  poor  human  nature. 
For  example,  in  this  instance,  will  the 
French  novelist  be  good  enough  to 
inform  us  when  a  man  may  look  upon 
himself  as  arrived  at  the  "  period  of 
reason,"  at  which  love  should  be 
eschewed  as  folly  ?  Many  a  roan  may 
for  a  time  fancy  himself  very  wise  in 
this  respect,  yet  find  all  at  once  that, 
as  Moore  (a  great  authority  in  such 
matters)  sings — 

**  Vtio,  alas  !  the  endeavour 
From  bonds  so  sweet  to  sever ; 
Poor  Wisdom's  chance 
Against  a  glance 
Is  sUll  as  weak  as  ever  !" 

So  that  the  proudest  of  us  will  do  wall 
not  to  be  ovar-eonfidant  In  assuming 
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that  he  has  armed  himself  in  mail  of 
proof,  lest  he  should  suddenly  illustrate 
the  lines — 

**  La  masque  tombe,  rhomme  reste, 
£t  le  h6ro8  s'^rauouit" 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologise  for 
the  rigmarole  nature  of  these  gossiping 
remarks.  Should  we  be  on  this  ground 
taken  to  task  by  some  forty-horse  power 
critic,  we, in  deprecation,  would  remind 
the  said  critic  of  the  benevolent  view 
taken  of  labours  so  humble  as  our  own 
by  8  certain  Father  Garasse,  a  Jesuit, 
who  says  :  "  When  men  of  talent  pro- 
duce an  excellent  work,  tliey  are  justly 
rewarded  by  the  applauses  of  the  public. 
But  when  a  writer  of  little  or  no  talent 
has  worked  hard,  and  produced  nothing 
worthy  of  notice,  as  he  cannot  obtain 
the  applauses  of  the  public.  Heaven, 
in  order  that  his  labours  shall  not  re- 
main wholly  iinrewaided,  ^nts  him  a 
personal  gratification,  which  no  one 
can  envy  him  without  an  injustice 
worse  than  barbarous.  It  is  thus  that 
Heaven,  ever  just,  gives  to  the  frogs 


the  gratification  of  their  song.''  For 
once  in  a  way,  then,  we  will  join  the 
croaking  family,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
advantage  of  his  reverence's  quaint  ap- 
peal to  the  better  nature  of  too-exacting 
readers.  If  that  won't  save  us,  then  we 
must  assume  a  defying  attitude,  and 
boldly  tell  our  censors  that  they  are 
quite  wrong,  while  we  are  all  right, 
and  that  our  rovine  here  and  there  is 
as  pleasant  and  profitable  a  pastime  as 
many  in  which  literary  man  and  woman- 
kind think  proper  to  indulge  with  mar- 
vellous self-complacency.  With  this, 
then,  we  conclude,  that  even  as  in  the 
words  of  the  adage,  if  you  take  care  of 
the  pence,  tlie  pounds  will  take  care  of 
themselves,  so  if  a  man  minds  what  he's 
about  here,  he  may  look  with  tolerable 
confidence  to  finding  things  right  enough 
there;  and  we  sincerely  wish  our  read- 
ers may,  each  to  his  heart's  content, 
through  every  stage  of  this  mortal  career, 
exemplify  the  truth  of  the  maxim  thus 
propounded  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Conservative  Public. 


OF  RABELAIS. 

by  an  apprentice  of  the  law. 
"  Knowledge" — Education." 

"  QusBres  a  nobis,  Gracdie,  cur  tantopere  boo  homine  delectemur  1  Quia  suppe- 
didat  nobis,  ubi  animas  ex  hoc  forensi  strepitu  reficiatur  et  aures  convicio  defosss 
conquiescant.  An  tu  existiinas  aut  suppetere  nobis  posse  quod  quotidie  dicamus  in 
tanta  varietate  remm  nisi  animos  nostros  doctrin&  exeolamus  ?  Aut  ferre  animos 
tantam  posse  oontentkmem,  nisi  eos  doctriuft  e&dem  relaxamus  ?  Ego  rero  fateor 
me  his  studiis  esse  deditum  :  csteroe  pudeat,  si  qua  ita  se  Uteris  abdidemnt  ut  nihil 
poasint  ex  bis  neque  ad  communem  afferre  fructam,  neq^ue  in  aspectum  lacemque 
proferre.  Me  autem  quid  pudeatl  Qui  tot  annos  ita  vizi  judices  ut  ab  illis  nuUo 
me  unquam  tempore  aut  oommodum  aut  otium  meum  abstraxerit,  aut  voluntas  avo- 
cftrit  aut  denique  somnus  retard&rit."~QuotA  Cicero,  on  behalf  of  the  Poet  Arcniat, 

"  Furthermore,  seeing  the  lawes  are  excerpted  out  of  the  middle  of  moral  aud 
natural  philosophie,  bow  should  these  fooles  have  understood  it,  that  have,  by  G— 
studied  lesse  in  pbilosophie  than  my  mule  1  In  respect  of  humane  learning,  and  the 
knowledge  of  antiquities  and  history,  they  were  truly  laden  with  those  faculties  as  a 
toad  is  with  feathers.  And  yet  of  all  this  the  lawes  are  so  full,  that  without  it  they 
cannot  be  understood,  as  I  intend  more  fully  to  shew  onto  you  in  a  peculiar  treatise, 
which  on  that  purpose  I  am  about  to  publish." — Quoth  my  master,  the  good  Pantagruelm 


The  connexion  betwixt  Rabelais's  trea- 
tises on  education,  and  the  rest  of  his 
work,  is  so  slight,  that,  perad  venture, 
they  may  with  roost  advantage  be  dealt 
witii  collectively,  and  without  reference 
to  other  portions  of  the  romance,  and 
other  passages  in  the  lives  of  Gaigantua 
and  his  son  Pautagruel.  These  trea- 
tises consist  of  detailed  accounts  of  how 
these  princes  were  reared  and  taught ; 
of  a  letter  addressed  by  the  former 


to  his  son,  whilst  Pantagruel  was  a 
student  at  Paris  ;  and  a  relation  re- 
specting the  endowment  and  rule  of 
tfie  Abbey  of  Thelbme,  and  how  the 
Thelemites  were  governed,  aud  their 
manner  of  living.  They  are  written 
with  entire  gravity,  and  in  the  purest 
and  noblest  idiom  of  the  I^rench 
tongue.  The  true  character  of  the  au- 
thors mind  and  heart, — his  wisdom, 
collecting  and  anticipating  all  time, — 
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his  beneficence, — his  loving  kindness 
to  ftll  creatures, —  his  fervid  eloquence, 
— his  nobleness  of  nature, — his  exqui* 
site  taste, — has  refined,  nay,  his  most 
deiicate,  notions  of  the  graces  and  du- 
ties of  social  life, — and,  above  idl,  his 
high  thoughts,  are,  perhaps,  more  fully 
made  manifest  in  these  than  in  any 
other  portions  of  the  "Chronicles/* 
With  these  I  now  propose  to  deal.  I 
likewise  intend  to  treat  in  some  degree 
of  knowledge  which  should  be  the  ob- 
ject and  end  of  education. 

Excepting  always  religion,  there  is  no 
subject  which  has  been  so  much  discuss- 
ed, and  to  so  little  purpose,  as  educa- 
tion ;  nor  is  there  any  otlier  more  impor- 
tant. In  &ct,  with  civilised  man  educa- 
tion is  essentiallyappendant  to  religion, 
if  it  be  not  actually  a  portion  of  it.  In 
truth,  I  would  go  the  length  of  the  old 
French  proverb,  which  declares,  La 
premiere  et  la  meiUeoie  ^ucation  est  hi 
religion that  is  to  say,  religion  as  it 
was  taught  and  shewn  by  our  Saviour. 
But,  certainly,  among  the  many  terms 
in  onr  language  that  we  hear  abused 
daily,  none  are  more  perversely  ap- 
pliea  in  different  senses,  and  none  of 
these  senses  precise,  than  these  same 
terms  education  and  religion.  Ortho- 
doxy, said,  I  think,  Bishop  Warbur- 
ton,  is  my  doxy ;  heterodoxy  is  another 
man's  doxy.  There  is  more  in  this 
dum  an  arrogant  jest.  With  too  many 
men,  religion  is  no  other  than  it  was 
with  the  Pharisee ;  religion  is  my  reli- 
gion,—  that  is  to  say,  it  consists  of  cer- 
tain abstract  doctrines  which  I  adopt, 
and  certain  observances  to  which  I 
attend, — 

"  Quos  ultra  citraque  nequit  consistere 
rectum." 

Education,  loo,  not  only  amongst  na- 
tions, but  classes  and  individuals, 
means,  most  frequently,  our  education, 
or  my  education,  and  excludes  all 
other  species  of  education,  although 
they  be,  peradventure,  each  and  all 
better  worth.  The  man  of  books 
sneers  at  the  education  of  the  man  of 
the  world;  who,  in  his  turn,  derides 
the  education  of  the  recluse  student. 
Both  are  alike  wrong ;  for  either  edu- 
cation is  necessary  to  constitute  a  scho- 
lar.  "  Crafty  men,^*  saith  Lord  Bacon, 


"  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire 
them,  and  wiie  men  me  tkem;  fox 
they  teach  not  their  own  use;  but  that 
is  a  wisdom  without  them  and  above 
thetMt  won  by  observation.*'  It  is 
impossible  to  learn  from  books  much 
that  is  really  useful,  and  to  learn  it 
so  as  to  know  it  well  and  truly, 
and  to  be  able  (o  wield  it  with  a 
wise  and  ready  power.  The  perception^ 
as  Sir  Graves  Haughton*  justly  re- 
marks, is  a  Thin^ ;  but  the  Melatum  in 
which  it  itandt  is  a  mere  Conception, 
Now,  these  mere  conceptions,  or  sha- 
dows of  things,  are,  besides  certain 
wise  precepts  and  examples  for  our  go- 
vernment, well  nigh  all  we  can  get 
from  books.  Life,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  too  short  to  allow  a  man  to  acquire 
all  that  he  might,  and  therefore  ought, 
to  know,  from  converse  with  his  fellow 
man,  from  experiment,  and  from  ac- 
quaintance with  things.  True  it  is, 
that  the  best  and  most  available  know- 
ledge is  acquired  and  possessed  by 
sight,  and  touch,  and  tne  like,  in  a 
hundredth  portion  of  the  time  that  it 
can  be  caught  at  by  the  medium  and 
through  the  veil  of  words;  but  it  is 
equally  true,  if  we  had  not  those  re- 
positories of  curdled  experience,  none 
but  old  men  could  be  learned  and 
wise ;  and  there  would  be  little,  if  any, 
available  heritage  to  us  from  the  ae- 
rations that  preceded  ours.  Expenence 
is  the  broader  and  deeper  or  the  two 
great  conduits  of  human  knowledge. 
But  there  be  two  kinds  of  experience, 
and  I  know  not  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween them  has  ever  been  properly  set 
forth.  Hence  the  adverse  proverbs, 
yet  both  true, — "  Experience  teacheth*' 
— Fools  alone  are  taught  by  Ex- 
perience.*' There  is  the  experience  of 
trial,  by  which  men  become  wise. 

Try  all  thinss,  hold  fest  that  which  is 
good,*'  is  a  divine  maxim.  There  is 
the  experience  of  suffering,  necessary 
from  early  childhood,  as  instructing  us, 
through  the  agency  of  pain,  what  to 
avoid ;  but,  in  sooth,  a  monitor  for  fools 
only,  when  it  has  to  repeat  its  lessons. 
It  is  by  the  experience  of  trial  that  all 
great  things  are  achieved,  that  all  great 
men  are  made.  It  is  from  it  we  ac- 
quire our  best  knowledge.  We  get  it 
in  books;  we  get  it  in  the  world.  In 
books  we  have  a  qualified  and  reflected 


*  Prodromua ;  or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  first  Prinoiplea  of  Reasoning :  including 
an  Analysis  of  the  Hnmsn  Mind.   By  Sir  Graves  Chamney  Haughton,  K.H., 
F.R.S.,  &c.  London,  1839.  Allen  and  Co. 
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txpertence  of  what  otben  did  and  wm 
capable  of  doing,  and  bow  they  were 
afiected  by  divers  ciremnstaiicei  and 
passions.  In  our  experience  of  trial, 
we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  heart 
and  brain  of  man— a  knowledge  eon^ 
current  wHh  the  knowledge  of  our- 
selves and  our  own  powers, — 

"  Quid  yaleaat  humeri,  quid  ferre  re- 
cusent ;" 

and  we  enjoy,  as  far  as  possibility  will 
admit,  perceptions  of  all  things  to  which 
we  turn  our  labour  and  our  inteUecf. 
It  is  only  by  much  study  of  books,  and 
more  meditation  on  it,  by  constant 
research  and  experiment,  and  a  free 
and  genial  intercourse  with  all  classes  of 
human  kind — with  the  foreigner  as  with 
the  native,  that  a  man  can  be  made  a 
scholar  worthy  of  the  name.  It  was 
prettily,  rather  than  tnily,  said,  a  gCB- 
tleman  ought  to  know  something  of 
every  thing,  and  every  thing  of  some- 
thing. But,  alas  !  to  know  every 
thing  of  any  thing  is  denied  to  the 
grasp  of  hunum  intellecty  and  to  the 
span  of  mortal  life.  Bat  relatively  to 
other  men,  one  may  learn  a  vast  deal  of 
some  one  thing,  and  be  able  rea- 
dily from  that  knowledge,  as  occasion 
shall  require,  to  deduce  more ;  and  this 
should  be  achieved  by  every  body, 
with  reference  to  his  callhig,  avocation, 
Of  proiession.  But  if  he  restrict  him- 
self to  this,  be  he  never  so  soccessfal 
in  his  labours,  and  be  these  no  matter 
of  how  lofty  and  isolate  a  character,  he 
is  no  better  than  an  intdlectnal  artisan. 
He  is  not  a  scholar.  And  what  he 
does  will,  peradventure  for  the  most 
part,  be  used  and  applied  bv  others, 
and  to  their  proper  glory.  In  sooth, 
life  is  too  short  to  allow  any  b«t  men 
of  genius  to  be  true  scholars ;  and  yet 
these  are  not  of  the  class  of  persons 
whom  the  world  usually  honours  with 
the  appellation.  One  would  fiincy, 
from  what  has  been  so  often  said  and 
read,  that  there  waa  a  weight  and 
earth  mess  about  sdiolarship  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  fiery  irapiolses  and 
heavenly  aspirations  of  genius.  To 
make  a  scholar,  it  wo«kl  seem  that 
there  must  be  some  alloy  of  dokiess  in 


the  intellect  to  gife  It  strengtti  smd 
soundness ;  as  with  pure  gold  there  is 
wont  to  be  m  admixture  of  a  baser 
metal.  So  the  majority  of  mankind 
affect  to  believe;  and  such  is  a  doo* 
trine  indastriously  promulgatad.  It  is 
ftaueriog  to  the  s^love  of  tbe  multi* 
tode,  and  is  sore,  therefore,  of  a  kind 
receptioff.  Even  as  is  iJtm  other  nieii- 
Sal  heresy  ceadied  in  Dryden's  line, 
than  which,  practically,  and  according 
to  aU  worthy  examples,  from  the  days 
of  Moses  down  to  those  of  Napoleoti, 
nothing  can  be  less  true ;  I  mean  the 
line, 

"  Great  wit  to  madness  sure  is  near 
allied." 

A  number  of  distinguished  persona, 
and  especially  statesmen,  have,  it  is 
true,  like  Swift  himself,  and  in  his  own 
phrase, "  died  at  top/'  ere  the  nnin- 
formed  tenement  of  clay  was  surren- 
dered to  its  native  earth ;  bat  this  has 
never  occurred  with  the  chosen  child- 
ren of  genius  in  any  walk  of  life,  whe- 
ther in  contemplative  seclusion  or  16 
the  struggles  of  the  busy  world.  Their 
intellect,  on  the  contrary,  has  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hour  of  its  divorce,  re- 
joicing in  its  strength ;  and  this  in  many 
instances,  notwitbitandtng  feebleness 
of  body,  and  the  spite  of  Fortune.  It 
boots  not,  however,  that  I  should  dwell 
upon  this  topic  at  this  writing.  But 
with  reference  to  the  forroer,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  received  opinion,  I  do 
maintain  that,  Hf^  being  short,  and  art 
long,  as  saith  the  old  proverb,  life  is 
too  short  to  allow  any  but  men  of 
genius  to  be  true  scholars.  According 
to  the  speech  of  some  worthy  French- 
man, it  is  necessary  there  should  be 
that  coup  cTail  de  ginie  qui  divine  Vex^ 
perience.  Tbev  alone  have  tlie  means 
of  penetrating  by  that  electric  glance  to 
the  idea,  the  law,  the  abstract  natures 
of  things.  They  fall  not  into  the  vul- 
gar error  of  searching  for  the  causes  or 
reasomng  upon  the  effects  of  things 
concrete,  Which  are  transitory  and  irm- 
nite,  while  sicnple  natures  are  few  and 
permanent.  Tney  thus  seam  to  jump 
in  well  nigh  all  things  to  just  con- 
clusions.*  It  migtit  be  femcifuUy  said, 
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that  ui  aU  great  tilings  thev  bm,  like 
the  heathen  deities,  above  the  want  of 
mere  demonstrative  knowledge.  Tlieir 
knowledge  in  such  like  matters  would 
aeem  to  be  acquired  by  a  sort  of  mixed 
operation  of  Intuition  and  Sensation. 
Demonstration  is  all  too  slow  for  them. 
Tbej  strip  e? ery  question  or  thing  with 
which  they  have  to  deal,  as  well  of  its 
apparel  of  words  as  of  its  otlier  multi- 
form illusions.  They  work  like  Na- 
ture herself,  by  agenU  few  and  sim}Ue. 
Vaet  combinations  of  drcvmstanoes  are 
led  to  a  result  by  an  expedient  which 
once  Qsed  seems  plain  to  the  meanest 
capacity:  it  is  like  the  cheap,  coro- 
monplaoe  drug,  which  administered  at 
the  proper  season  conquers  the  disease 
that  seemed  malign  and  obstinate. 
Simplicity  is  a  characteristic  of  all  true 
grandeur,  whether  in  repose  or  opem* 
tioo;  it  is  the  essential  difierence  be- 
twixt truth  and  fable.  For  example. 
Take  Casar*s  Ccmmtntaries,  on  the 
one  haad,  and  a  volume  from  Don 
Quixote's  library  on  the  otiier !  It 
is  true  that  Ciesar  did  gieater  things 
Iban  tliese  idle  wiu  had  the  audacity  to 
iieign  their  supposed  worthies  to  have 
done;  but  he  did  tbem  not  in  that 
monstrous  and  fabulous  manner." 
Again,  in  the  moral  world,  the  man  of 
genius  is  as  the  red  man  when  on  the 
war-path  in  the  forest ;  hints  are  to  him 
as  good  as  histories,  and  circum- 
stances and  appearances  seemingly  the 
most  trivial  and  ordinary  are  fraught 
with  meaning.*  These  are  the  fooul- 
ties  which  enable  him  to  learn  as  none 
other  can  learn,  and  within  such  space 
as  ear  mortal  span,  short  as  it  is,^  may 
permit,  and  as  far  forth  as  it  will  per- 
mit. Nor  is  this  all :  the  great  gift  of 
genius,  which  enables  it  to  do  much  in 


little  time — I  mean  the  power  of  sim* 
plifioation  and  reduction  to  the  law, 
idea,  abstract  nature  of  things  and 
questions— > would  be  thrown  awav 
upon  those  who  possess  not  penius.  it 
would  be  like  a  formula  m  algebra 
given  to  one  unacquainted  with  the 
science.  X  (the  unknown  quantity)  is 
equal  to  the  half  coefficient  with  iu 
sign  changed  plus  and  minus  a  qua- 
dratic radical,  the  suffixed  parts  of 
which  are  the  square  of  the  half  co* 
efficient  and  the  absolute  quantity, 
lie  could  neither  satisfy  himsalf  of  the 
truth  of  this,  nor  proceed  to  turn  it  to 
his  purpose.  This  is  no  exaggeration. 
Buonaparte  recast  the  art  of  war.  Ue 
made  no  secret  of  his  system.  Many 
of  the  details  of  it  were  set  forth  at  the 
outset  of  his  career.  His  pamphlet 
styled  Tkt  Supper  (if  Beaucmre,  was 
published  shortly  after  the  capture  of 
foulon.  In  that  little  work,  whilst 
striving  to  prove  that  the  armies  of  the 
republic  must  triumph  against  their 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  he  ex- 
plains how  it  ^lould  be  brought  about : 
fortified  places  were  to  be  masked,  not 
besieged ;  guns  of  heavy  calibre  were 
to  be  hiid  aside,  and  eight  and  four- 
pounders  used  iu  their  stead  ;  marches 
were  to  be  performed  without  baggage, 
which  the  liomans  so  appropriately 
styled  impedimeuta;  masses  wem  to 
be  concentrated  upon  a  given  point 
All  this  he  himself  faithfully  put  in 
practice  afterwards.  And  for  the 
glory  of  the  Italian  army  and  his  own, 
he  could  add,  as  an  historian,  Soldiers, 
you  have  made  forced  marches  withoot 
shoes,  yoo  hare  bivouacked  without 
brandy,  you  have  fought  without  bread. 
Again,  in  one  of  his  newspaper  contri- 
butions t  in  defence  of  the  first  Italian 


t*  fiooaaparttt's  preferring  dierries  (of  which  he  was  fond  as  a  boy)  to  aa^r  ether 
fhut.  It  is  only  fbrtoMAe  that  he,  who  bad  by  no  means  the  rererenee  for  his  hero 
of  oar  Bossy,  has  recorded  the  fiMt,  seeing  that  he  naderstood  not  why  it  should  be 
interesttog.  Bot  how  enriom  and  ehars<Seri8tto  of  genius  it  is  to  ind  the  schoolboy 
jamping  to  the  oondusion  betwixt  the  rival  merits  and  trustworthineae  of  these 
historians,  to  wbioh  Mitford  afterwards  arrived  opon  lahorious  and  scholarly  inquiry. 
And  it  is  all  the  straagwr  when  we  recollect  how  great  a  favourite  was  Qnintns  Cor- 
tins  with  the  learned  until  very  lately.  Amiot,  in  his  addrees  to  the  reader,  tsUs  a 
pleasant  story  of  a  cure  wrooght  by  the  fasdnotiog  narrative  of  this  historian.  He 
states  that  the  wise  Alphouso,  kioe  of  Naples,  lyinpp  sick  at  Capua,  and  despaired  of 
by  his  physicians,  was  restored  to  health  by  the  delight  he  took  in  rending  Qnintus 
Uurtias.  The  miracle  would  be  more  glorious  if  we  were  not  inforaied  at  the  saaie 
tisM  that  tiie  king  had  alnured  the  further  use  of  hia  dootor*s  prescriptions  and  advioe. 

*  American  Cooper,  ui  his  last  norel  (Tht  PaMnd§r),  makes  one  of  his  Indians 
say  to  a  whits  man  Hi  tha  forest,*' Much  boek-dio  knowledge!  Pale-foee  all  taogoe 
•.■onoae,noean,noeyaar'  This  is  sometimes  the  oaaa  amongst  dM  learned  out  of 
the  Ibreet  m  well  as  in  it. 

t  It  ia  oua  ef  the  articles  ha  wrote  to  Boucrieune's  dioUtion.   Vidt  Boairienne*s 
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campaign,  he  hesitates  not  to  reduce 
his  system  to  its  abstract  principle  for 
the  benefit  of  all  those  who  can  avail 
themselves  of  it.  He  declares  the 
art  of  war  consists  in  having,  with  an 
inferior  army,  a  force  always  greater 
than  the  enemy*s,  on  the  point  to  be 
attacked  or  on  tlie  point  which  is  at- 
tacked/' And  surely  this  is  plain 
enough  when  told ;  generalship  can  do 
no  more;  the  greater  power,  and  it 
has  too  frequently  proved  itself  such  to 
be  denied,  must  do  the  rest:  nam  in 
rebut  beUicit  maxime  dominatur  For^ 
ttma  !  But  not  a  whit  of  fear  had 
Buonaparte  that  his  system  could  be 
embraced  and  appropriated  by  rival  at 
home  or  by  adversary  in  the  field, — 
for  he  adds,  very  frankly,  But  this 
art  is  learned  neither  from  books  nor 
by  practice ;  it  is  an  hability  of  con- 
duct which  properly  constitutes  genius 
in  war/' 

Now,  I  apprehend,  that  it  is  with 
books  as  with  most  other  things, — they 
are  weapons  for  him  who  can  wield 
them ;  and  for  him  who  can  wield  them 
not,  they  are  in  the  world,  whatever 
they  may  be  in  the  cloister  or  the  col- 
lege, no  better  than  hinderances.  Nav, 
more,  the  value  of  the  book,  like  that  of  a 
sword, depends  altogether  upon  the  skill, 
ability,  and  power  of  him  who  holds  it. 
To  have  read  the  book  avails  no  more 
than  to  have  drawn  the  sword^  unless 


you  can  (urn  it  to  account  in  the  pre- 
sent conflict.  The  advantage,  then,  in 
the  commerce  with  books,  as  in  all 
other  things,  lies  especially  with  the 
man  of  genius;  and  as  a  notable  in- 
stance of  this,  see  the  wonderful  use 
that  two  men  have  made  of  books, 
whom  the  literary  caste,  or,  as  it  used 
to  be  called,  the  republic,  of  letters 
would  sneer  at  me  if  1  called  scholars, 
—  I  mean  Shakspeare  and  Buonaparte ; 
and  yet,  metliinks  it  would  be  easy  to 
demonstrate  that  their  place  is  amongst 
the  greatest  scholars  that  ever  lived, — 
that  is  to  say,  as  I  understand  the  word 
scholar,  namely,  as  one  that  hath  know- 
ledge. Men,  in  all  probability,  would 
not  reject  the  definition ;  the  difficulty 
would  be  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
as  to  what  should  be  held  to  be  meant 
by  knowledge.  For  myself,  setting 
aside  things  sacred,  and  looking  only 
to  that  knowledge  which  we  human 
creatures  may  lawfully  seek  and  possess, 
and  disregarding  all  mere  mundane 
distinctions  and  considerations,  I  alto- 
gether agree  with  one  of  Learning's 
noblest  disciples,  —  Tlie  mind  is 
the  man,  and  the  knowledge  of  tbe 
mind.  A  man  is  but  what  he 
KKOWETH.  The  mind  itself  is  but  an 
accident  to  knowledge ;  for  knowledge 
is  a  double  of  that  which  is.  The  truth 
of  being  and  the  truth  of  knowing  is 
all  one/'* 


*  Does  Lord  Bacon  mean  here  that  life,  like  identity,  consists  in  consciousness  1  I 
think  so,  and  I  believe  he  is  quite  right.  I  need  not  touch  upon  our  ordinary  waking 
hoars ;  with  respect  to  these  the  proposition  is  self-evident.  But  I  may  observe,  that  in 
sleep  there  is  alwavs  consciousness  o^iue,  as  in  dreaminfl^ ;  or  laitnU  as  in  profound 
pb3r8ical  slumber ;  tbougbt  j^et  to  be  evoked  by  any  extemd  power  exercised  upon  tbe 
fsniortum.  So  in  sleep,  as  in  tipsiness  or  drunkenness  there  is,  whilst  the  brain  is  sound, 
always  identity.  Whatever  fantastic  tricks  your  brain  may  play  in  dreams  with  otktr 
men  and  with  things,  it  leaves  you  always  the  same  in  temper,  disposition,  bravery, 
courage,  and  the  like ;  the  same  of  a  verity  in  all  things  which  constitute  your 
character  as  an  individual  of  the  human  herd.  In  your  sleep  you  are  actuafd,  and 
you  act,  however  you  may  tuffer  under  the  wand  of  the  enchanter,  who  makes  the 
metamorphose  and  shifU  tlie  scene,  precisely  as  you  would  in  your  waking  hours. 
It  is  this  which  makes  dreams  strange,  and  not  in  doubtful  enterprises  to  be  sUgfatad, 
as  encouragements  or  as  warnings,  for  they  make  you  most  know  yourself.  And 
they  may  be  thus  taken  and  measured  with  reference  to  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking contemplated  as  a  test  of  the  power,  the  knowledge,  ue  self-reliance,  the 
fortune  of  the  individual.  They  are  visions  of  your  own  idiosvncracy.  Yon  entertain 
them,  and  the  whilst  you  do  you  are  above  all  things  relieved  from  the  influence  of  that 
most  unspiritnal  deity  that  controls  us  in  the  world  worldly,  "  the  earth  earthy,"^ 
I  mean  the  deity  Lord  Byron  has  added  to  the  universal  mythology^CiRcuMSTANCE. 
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Let  us  consider,  then,  what  know- 
ledge, and,  in  some  respect,  what 
manner  and  degree  of  knowledge  it  is, 
which  may  be  properly  thought  to  con<^ 
stitute  a  scholar.  And  6tly  may  we 
touch  upon  that  inquiry  before  I  enter 
upon  the  views  of  Rabelais  with  respect 
to  education.  For  as  he  handled  the 
subject,  it  was  education  to  produce 
knowledge  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term ;  even  that  knowledge  which  is  to 
be  referred  to  use  and  action,  and  to  be 
itself  pleasure  and  power. 

To  the  question  I  have  propounded 
coDcerhing  knowledge  there  would  be 
a  thousand  answers,  a  hundred  of  which 
will  suggest  themselves  to  every  reader. 
I  pass  by  these,  and  the  vast  variety  of 
claims  that  would  be,  no  doubt,  pre- 
ferred through  them;  I  hasten  on  to 
our  universities.  In  these  venerable 
institutions  there  is  a  species  of  know* 
ledge  that  confers  upon^  man  the  title 
of  scholar,  and  which,  moreover,  is 
largely  esteemed  in  the  world.  It  is 
quite  apart  from  theology ;  but,  never- 
theless, it  is  no  slight  recommendation 
to  a  bishop  or  a  patron  :  it  is,  besides, 
supposed  to  be  a  considerable  advan- 
tage in  the  way  of  his  profession  to  a 
lawyer  or  physician,  and  to  give  an 
earnest  of  tne  possessor's  fitness  for  a 
clerkship  in  the  foreign  or  any  other 
government  office ;  and,  still  more,  to 
give  happy  promise  of  success  in  diplo- 
macy, or  in  parliament,  to  him  fortu- 
nate enough  to  become  attached  to  an 
embassy;  or  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Now  this  know- 
ledge consists  in  acquaintance  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  abstract  science, 
which  he  who  has  acquired  it  knows 
not  in  any  sort  how  to  apply  to  anv 
practical  purpose  whatsoever ;  or  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  metaphysical  lore 
conned  in  particular  books;  or,  per- 


haps, in  fiimiliarity  with  the  text  of  a 
few  Greek  plays  (for  he  knows,  in  all 
probability,  nothing  of  the  allusions 
and  the  spirit);  and  with  portions  of 
some  other  Greek  books,  selected  be- 
cause of  their  language  and  style,  and 
not  for  the  information  they  contain 
and  might  convey ;  and  likewise  with 
portions  of  sundry  Latin  books,  chiefly 
those  of  the  poets ;  and  to  this,  for  a 
first-rate  man,  is  to  be  added  the  power 
of  writing  idle,  sounding  verses  in  ei- 
ther of  these  dead  tongues,  and  a  la- 
borious intimacy  with  all  that  has  been 
written  upon  the  subject  of  Greek  and 
Latin  metres,  nine-tenths  of  which  is  a 
mere  "  labor  irieptiartimJ*  These  ac- 
quirements, with  some  adjuncts  of  no 
great  account,  constitute  the  modem 
scholar  of  our  universities.  Being  a 
university  man  myself,  I  am  by  no 
means  disposed  to  undervalue  this 
learning.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  mathematical  and  metaphysical 
studies  of  the  universities  are  calculated 
to  invigorate  and  sharpen  the  intellect, 
and  to  encourage  the  habit  of  close  ex- 
amination and  accurate  reasoning ;  and 
that  even  from  Jragments  of  those  an«> 
cient  poets  and  historians  much  sweet 
and  subtle  information  is  to  be  ac- 
quired. But  this  is  not  knowledge ;  it 
is  only  a  means  to  knowledge,  and  not 
a  good  means  either,  neach  the 
highest  point  of  it  in  each  department, 
and  it  will  not  be  knowledge  such  as 
we  have  to  contemplate.  No,  nor  will 
great  and  brilliant  proficiency  in  any 
one  science  or  pursuit — not,  as  hereto- 
fore, incapable,  but  which  can  be  re- 
ferred to  use  and  action — amount  to 
knowledge.  Without  that  assistance 
which  is  to  be  drawn  from  cognate 
sciences,  and  some  entrance  into  what 
the  Greeks  call  "  circle-learning,***  it 
must  needs  limp,  and  can  never  travel 


nobler  qualities  of  the  heart  tnd  brain.  In  deep  is  the  only  time  when  your  fellow- 
mortals  bare  not  access  to  deceive  yon,  and  in  which  you  cannot  deceive  yourself. 
To  pursue  this  question  of  dreaming  identity  and  consciousness  up  to  the  death  and 
after  it,  according  to  the  fancies  alike  of  the  wise  and  the  multitudes  in  many  nations, 
— for  instance  the  Egyptians,  the  Gauls,  the  Indians,  Asiatic  and  American— would 
be  curious. 

*  Lord  Bacon  speaks  with  his  usual  eloquence  and  wisdom  of  the  use  the 
various  sciences  are  intennutually,  by  way  of  the  supply  of  light  and  information. 
But  I  prefer  quoting  a  passage  from  one  of  Locke's  essays  on  the  Conduct  cf  tht 
Understanding,  as  more  suited  to  the  matter  in  band.  **  The  end  and  use  of  a  little 
insight  in  those  parts  of  knowledge  which  are  not  a  roan's  proper  business  is  to 
accustom  our  minds  to  all  sorts  of  ideas,  and  the  proper  ways  of  examining  their 
habitudes  and  relations.  This  gives  the  mind  a  freedom;  and  the  exercising  the 
understanding  in  the  several  ways  of  inquiry  and  reasoning  which  the  most  skilful 
have  made  use  of,  teaches  the  mind  sagacity  and  wariness,  and  a  suppleness  to  anply 
itself  more  dosely  and  dexterously  to  the  bents  and  turns  of  the  matter  in  all  its 
VOL.  XXII.  NO.  cxxvir.  ^ 
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hr  or  fast  eoough  to  elevate  the  coodi'* 
lion  of  human  kind.  And  this  is  so  na 
well  in  the  world  at  large  as  in  the 
cloister  and  the  college.  Indeed  it  is 
strange  how  Utile  has  been  done  for  the 
advancement  of  true  knowledge  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  university,  where  there 
be  men  with  ample  revenues,  abundant 
leisure^  and  means  for  study,  experi* 
ment,  and  contemplation;  and  who, 
above  all,  each  cultivating  his  natural 
gi(\s,  might  wisely  and  nobly  assist 
each  other  in  their  researches  and  en* 
deavours.  It  is  strange,  too,  that  more 
has  not  been  done  by  the  poor,  the  en- 
terprising, and  the  enthusiastic  in  the 
turmoil  and  struggles  of  active  life: 
strange  it  is,  in  a  word,  tliat,  taking  all 
countries  and  all  ages,  the  mass  of  man- 
kind should  be  so  little  indebted  to 
learning  and  the  learned!  What,  if 
we  consider  the  waste  of  time,  is  the 
mighty  difference  between  what  is  now 
and  what  was  when  Bacon  wrote? 

**  Let  me  no  give  every  man  hie  due  as 
I  giye  time  his  due,  which  is  to  discoyer 
truth.  Many  of  these  men  bad  gretter 
wits,  far  above  my  own  ;  and  so  are 
mauy  in  the  universities  of  Europe  at  this 
day.  But,  alas !  they  learn  nothing 
there  but  to  belieye  :  first,  to  believe 
that  others  know  that  which  they  know 
not ;  and,  after,  themselves  know  that 
which  they  know  not.   But,  indeed,  fa- 


cility to  believe,  impatienee  to  doubt,  te. 
menty  to  answer,  glory  to  know,  doubt 
to  contradict,  end  to  gain,  sloth  to  search* 
seeking  things  in  words,  resting  in  part 
of  nature ;  these  and  the  like  hare  been 
the  things  which  have  forbidden  the 
happy  match  between  the  mind  of  man 
and  the  nature  of  things;  and  in  plaee 
thereof  have  married  it  to  vain  notions 
and  blind  experiments  :  and  what  the 
posterity  and  issue  of  so  honorable  m 
match  may  be  it  is  not  hard  to  eonsider. 
Printing  a  gross  invention ;  artillery  m 
thiog  that  lay  not  for  out  of  the  way ; 
the  needle  a  thia^  P^^tly  known  before. 
What  a  change  have  these  three  mado  ia 
the  world  in  these  times  ;  the  one  in  the 
state  of  learning,  the  other  in  the  state  of 
war,  the  third  in  the  state  of  treasure, 
commodities,  and  navigar  on  1  And  those, 
I  saj,  were  but  stumbled  upon,  and 
lighted  upon  by  chanoe." 

Can  we  dispute  the  troth  of  these 
sad  statements,  or  do  much  more  than 
add  to  the  list  of  things  of  vast  import- 
ance to  the  human  race  stumbled  upon 
and  lighted  upon  by  chance?  Alasf 
no.  And  even  gunpowder  and  the 
mariner's  compass*  had  already  been 
stumbled  upon  by  the  Chinese  bar- 
bariansit  before  civilised  Europe  knew 
aught  about  them.  What  do  we  owe 
to  the  learning  and  philosophy  of 
Greece, — what  to  the  wisaom  of  Egypt  ? 


researches.  -  Besides  this  universal  taste  of  all  the  sciences  with  an  indifferenoj, 
before  the  mind  is  possessed  with  any  one  in  particular,  and  grown  into  love  ai'd 
admiration  of  what  is  made  its  darling,  will  prevent  another  eril  very  commoolj 
to  be  observed  in  those  who  from  the  beginning  have  only  been  seasoned  with  one 
part  of  knowledge.  Let  a  man  be  given  up  to  the  contemplation  of  one  sort  of 
knowledge,  and  that  will  become  every  thing.  The  mind  will  take  such  a  tincture, 
from  a  familiarity  with  that  object,  that  every  thing  else,  how  remote  soever,  will  be 
l^rought  under  the  same  view.  A  metaphysician  will  brinff  ploughing  and  gardening 
immediately  to  abstract  notions  ;  the  history  of  nature  shall  signifv  nothing  to  him." 

*  It  is  a  feature  of  the  curious  character  of  this  people,  that  iJbeit  they  have  had 
the  compass  so  long  in  use,  they  still  treat  it  as  a  divinity,  and  yet  will  not  venture 
into  the  open  sea  under  its  protection. 

t  Now,  these  same  Chmese  we  call  barbarians,  and  thcry  rery  mag^iloquentlj 
return  the  compliment  ;  and,  sooth  to  say,  neither  party  is  quite  right,  nor  yet 
quite  wrong.  Not  a  few  of  our  home  customs,  our  system  of  governing  the  eastern 
and  fairest  portion  of  our  empire,  and  our  whole  system  of  warfare  as  queen  of  the 
ooean,  is  barbarous  in  the  last  degree,  from  the  first  gentle  step  we  make  in 
dtelaring  war,  without  the  intervention  of  Feciales  or  Irenophylaces,  by  an  act  of 
wholesale  robbery,  to  the  "  take,  burn,  and  destroy*'  with  which  it  is  so  worthilj 
followed.  There  was  nothing  worse  amongst  the  Scythians,  the  old  shepherds  of  the 
ocean,  or  their  modem  successors,  the  Bucaniers.  Not,  however,  that  as  an 
Enfflishmao  I  condemn  it  ;  for  our  supremacy,  it  is  necessary.  And  expedienoy 
that  is,  in  other  words,  the  iolui  papuU,  meaning,  of  course,  the  existine  people 
is  the  law,  and  the  supreme  law,  for  a  nation  ;  though  its  mere  gni<huice  be 
the  disgrace  and  the  damnation  of  an  individual  who  looks  forth  to  fame.  These 
same^  Chinese,  too,  in  their  national  isolation,  had  a  dramatic  theatre,  and  a  good 
practical  system  of  numeration,  when  we  were  unmitigated  barbarians.  Cicero,  in 
one  of  his  epistles  to  Atticus,  tells  him  that  there  is  not  a  single  scruple  of  silver  in 
the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain,  nor  the  least  hope  of  bootj;  and  that  all  there 
are  brutish  and  illiterate. 
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The  ^sdom  of  the  Greeks  we  know 
was  political  wisdom,  such  as  it  was  or 
could  be  in  their  petty  sphere  and 
slave-fraught  republics;  or,  at  least, 
the  wisdom  most  prized  in  Greece,  as  in 
England  was  political.  The  proud 
reply  of  Themistocles*  to  the  Persian 
king  will  be  remembered.  It  will  be 
recollected,  also,  that  of  the  seven  wise 
men,  Thales  was  the  only  one  whose 
iciscarchcs  were  deeply  carried  into 
any  subject  except  political  science. 
Greece,  it  is  true,  can  boast  of  a  few 
divine  luminaries  in  the  persons  of 
Socrates,  Plato,  Democritus,  Aristotle, 
Alexander  the  Great, — and  a  host  of 
lesser  lights.  I  talk  not  at  all  of 
those  illustrious  furnishers  of  the  ap- 
parel of  words  to  all  things  which  they 
chose  to  deck  out  for  the  not  unworthy 
admiration  of  all  times  ;  but  of  the 
real  men,  whose  genius  you  believe 
might  have  done  so  much,  there  is 
little  fruition  left  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions. Alexander,  who  was  in  himself 
so  much,  that  he  might  be  pardoned 
in  that  darker  age  his  claim  of  direct 
emanation  from  Divinity,  died  young, 
leaving,  as  it  was  observed,  the  empire 
he  had  founded,  like  Polyphemus, 
without  the  eye.  It  is  not  for  us  now 
to  calculate  what  died  with  him  ;  but 
this  we  can  feel  and  affirm,  that  the 
fortunes  of  the  world  were  wrecked. 
He  was  on  the  right  path  to  knowledge 
—  to  the  establishment  and  advance- 
ment of  knowledge.  An  intellect  had 
risen  upon  the  earth,  universal  as  the 
sun  that  shines  on  it  from  the  heavens ; 
it  was  quenched  in  night,  and  all  was 
murky;  and  mankind  in  its  several 
hordes,  for  the  want  of  ti^ht,  struggled 
and  strayed  within  narrow  limits,  and 
men  knew  not  what  was  doing,  and 
cared  not  what  was  doing,  out  of  their 
own  restricted  sphere.  There  was  no 
longer  a  thorough  light,  or  the  hope  of 
a  tlu>rough  light,  upon  the  earth.  Thus 
was  it  until  the  blazing  star  of  Csesar 
appeared  in  the  ascendant :  For  the 
Ureek  philosophy,  as  represented  by 
the  philosophic  writers,  Lord  Bacon 
bas  spoken  of  it  with  his  usual  wisdom. 
1  know  not  exactly  whither  to  turn  for 
the  passage  at  the  moment ;  but  he  sets 
it  forth  under  the  fable  of  the  syrens, 
where  there  was  the  sweet  song,  and 
the  fair  &ce,  and  the  display  for  the 
purposes  of  attraction  of  all  the  dainty 


parts  of  the  body,  but  the  organs  of 
use  and  generation  were  a- wanting, 
and  in  their  stead  mere  barking  mon- 
sters, and  knots  of  serpents,  and  all 
unseemly  and  noxious  creeping  things. 
So  was  there  no  issue  or  proBt  of  it, 
leaving  behind,  as  it  did,  no  better 
than  endless  distorted  questions.  Of 
the  Grecians,  his  lordship  elsewhere 
says,  in  the  words  attributed  to  an 
Egyptian  priest,  "  Oh,  you  Grecians, 
children  ever  T'  They  knew  little  an- 
tiquity ;  they  knew,  except  fables,  not 
much  above  6ve  hundred  years  before 
themselves.  They  knew  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  world.  As  for  Ej^ypt, 
one  Scriptural  word  too  literally  in- 
terpreted hath  seemsd  to  lend  a  divine 
sanction  to  the  exaggerated  iniagina* 
tious  which,  until  very  recently,  pre- 
vailed with  respect  to  that  mysterious 
land.  It  has  been  well  asked  by  that 
eminent  Oriental  scholar  Mr.  Pote, 
whether  the  K03n,  or  wisdom  of 
Egypt,  mean  more  than  her  i)erverted 
acquisitions  of  skill,  and  a  certain  de- 
gree of  a  species  of  knowledge?  Tins 
is  supported  by  tlie  circumstance  that 
the  self-same  word  "  wisidora"  is  ap- 
plied to  handicraft  skill  in  chap.xxxvi. 
of  the  Exodus ;  and  from  the  fact  that 
an  analogous  word,  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee,  meaning  wisdom,  craf^,  mys- 
tery, if  divided  into  its  formatives, 
would  signify  "  power  in  operation," 
or,  as  we  should  say,  in  those  days  in 
which  magicians  no  longer  abound  and 
flourish,**  practical  science."  True,  real 
wisdom,  however  (as  we  understand 
the  term),  it  could  not  have  meant; 
for  in  this  respect  the  land  is  voiceless ; 
if  it  ever  in  any  shape  existed,  it  is  dead, 
and  has  made  no  sign.  Mr.  Pote  ac- 
counts, after  this  manner,  for  the 
dreams  that  have  prevailed  about  that 
country,  held  by  the  majority  of  ci- 
vilised men  and  nations  to  be  so 
ancient  of  days."   He  says,t — 

"  Greece,  that  in  ignorance  claimod 
every  earthly  fiction  as  her  own,  in  equal- 
ly vain  iguorance  has  pandered  to  the 
historic  aggrandisement  of  %ypt.  She 
listened  to  the  voice  of  tradition  till  she 
deemed  it  inspired,  and  gazed  upon 
splendours  till  she  raised  them  to  divine. 
Her  vanity  first  appropriated  for  her  pro- 
per antiquity  what  she  bad  received 
from  others,  but  received  in  legitimate 
descent ;  her  royal  g^s  and  godlike 


*  Being  asked  to  touch  a  late  at  an  entertainment,  he  said  be  coald  not  fiddle, 
but  he  eould  raise  a  small  town  into  a  great  city.   It  was  to  this  effect, 
t  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  aLII. 
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abominmtioiui,  her  own  especial  deluge 
and  autocthonic  dreams.  When  thit 
theme  wot  eihautted,  the  flew  to  marvelUte 

Egypt" 

This  is  true ;  but  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  all  wlio  pandered 
to  the  taste  of  lying  Greece/  and  de- 
ceived others,  were  likewise  deceived 
themselves.  It  could  not  be  expected, 
however,  that  even  philosophers  would 
underrate  the  value  of  tneir  travels 
and  acquisitions  in  the  great  land  of 
mysteries  and  wonders.  One  Grecian 
philosopher,  however,  was  not  led 
astray  even  by  the  alleged  antiquity  of 
Egypt — an  antiquity  so  long  and  so 
generally  held  past  doubt.  For  in 
Plutarch's  life  of  Numa,  we  find  the 
following  passage,  intensely  interesting 
for  several  reasons,  though  it  would 
appear  never  to  have  adequately  at* 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  learned. 
Perhaps  it  was  too  important,  and  lay 
too  close  at  hand.  In  Sir  Thomas 
North's  translation  it  runs  thus : — 

**  He  (Numa)  did  also  change  the 
order  of  the  moneths.  For  March, 
which  was  before  the  first,  he  made  it 
now  the  third  ;  and  January  the  first, 
wbiob  under  Romulus  was  the  eleventh  ; 
and  Februarv  the  twelfth  and  last  Yet 
many  are  or  opinion  that  Numa  added 
theae  two,  January  and  February.  For 
the  Romans  at  the  beginning  had  hut 
ten  moneths  in  the  yeare ;  as  some  of 
the  barbarous  people  make  but  three 
moneths  for  their  yeare.  And  the  Ar. 
cadiaos  amount  the  Grecians  have  but 
four  moneths  tor  their  yeare.  The  Acar- 
naniaoa  have  six  to  the  yeare.  And 
the  Egyptians  had  first  but  one  moneth 
to  their  yeare ;  and  afterwards  they  made 
four  moneths  for  their  yeare.  And  this 
is  the  cause  why  they  seeme  (albeit  they 
inhabit  a  new  countrey)  to  be,  neverthe- 
lease,  the  ancientest  people  of  the  world  ; 
for  that  in  their  chronicles  they  reckon 
up  such  an  infinite  number  of  yeares,  aa 
those  which  count  the  monetlis  for  the 
yeares," 

The  importance  of  this  explanation 
of  the  reason  for  the  supposed  antiquity 
of  Egypt  will  be  appreciated  when  we 
recollect  that  the  true  history  of  Egypt, 
and  the  value  of  the  divers  pretensions 
set  up  on  its  behalf,  were  much  better 
known  after  it  had  become  a  Roman 
province  tlian  in  the  days  of  Grecian 
independence.    All  tlie  Greek  philo- 


sophers that  travelled  in  Egypt  went 
thither  either  as  mariners  or  merchants. 
For  instance,  Solon  went  as  master  of  a 
vessel,  and  he  was  likewise  engaged  in 
commerce;  and  it  is  reported  of  Plato, 
that  travelling  in  Egypt,  the  profits  be 
gained  upon  the  sale  of  oil  he  took  out 
with  him  covered  the  whole  expenses 
of  his  joumeyings.  It  is  certain,  there- 
fore, they  could  not  enioy  the  same 
means  of  information  with  the  learned 
of  later  times;  and  that  concealment 
and  imposture  could  be  easier  practised 
upon  these  wayfarers  than  upon  men 
connected  with  a  conquering  and  do- 
minant caste.  Now,  all  that  series  of 
inquiriesand  investigations  commenced 
under  the  auspices  of  Napoleon,  and 
continued  by  enthusiastic  individuals 
to  the  present  hour,  are,  in  all  rational 
probability,  fast  tending  to  the  result 
Doldly  declared  by  Mr.  Pote.  He  he- 
sitates not  to  say,^ 

'*  The  tale  of  mysteries  has  at  length 
had  its  day,  and  more  sober  evening  ap- 
proaches to  dissipate  the  parhetion's 
beams.  Preceded  by  the  torch  of  A  rabian 
curiosity,  the  investigation  of  Europe 
has  penetrated  the  Pyramid,  copied  the 
inhumed  images  of  the  royal  chambers, 
and  songht  out  the  mummy  from  its  ca- 
tacomb ;  and  what  is  the  developementl 
A  broken  coffin,  a  contracted  dynasty, 
minute  and  inane  triflings  of  feebly  conse- 
crated superstition!  With  all  that  has 
filled  our  ears  and  bowed  our  sight  down, 
even  to  earth,  we  shall  find,  to  reward 
our  abject  belief,  that  the  forms  of 
Greece  were  hut  a  glowing  phantasy, 
and  Egypt  one  mighty  and  magnificent 
lie!" 

Putting  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  land  of  Pharaohs*  in  its  real 
light,  elsewhere  he  has  well  and  truly 
observed 

"  Admit  the  magnificence  of  Egypt, 
yet  what  was  Egypt  itself  t  A  trampled 
slave  — the  living  footstool  of  every 
conqueror.  She  was  the  vacant  womb, 
the  Tin  of  the  Hebrew ;  the  Yang  of 
Chinese  creation ;  void,  passive  and 
shupeless,  for  foreign  energies  alone  to 
act  upon:  '  a  servant  of  servants'  was 
the  doom  of  the  child  of  Ham ;  and  even 
Wilkinson,  an  enthusiastic  but  a  candid 
and  aagacioua  scholar,  reiects,  in  his 
splendid,  and  eloquent,  and  almost  rival 
(query,  unrivalled  ?)  labours,  the  wild  vi- 
sion of  her  native  glories. 


•  Pharaoh  means  "the  bullock-feeder,"  a  tide  of  the  shepherd-kinga ;  Pharah 
means  "  the  king ;"  Pharos,  the  light.  The  relation  of  kings,  Ughu,  and  bollocks,  i« 
rather  curious ! 
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•  •        •  • 

"  £g7pt  with  all  her  aplendoors  has 
nerer  benefited  mankind  ;  her  existence 
was  selfish  as  a  conquered  colony.  The 
toil  of  her  subjects  raised  those  masses 
for  the  stranger ;  and  ber  sciences,  com- 
merce, conduct,  and  foreign  intercourse 
were  all  created  and  perfected  by  these, 
or  else  languished  unimproved  and  un- 
nourished  on  her  barren  breasts.  Her 
genius  for  war  and  warlike  array  was  ri- 
ralled,  if  not  first  infused,  by  the  barba- 
rona  Scythian ;  her  commerce  was 
Tyrian ;  her  merchandise  Arabian  ;  her 
lettera  Syrian,  if  not  her  hieroglvphics 
also;  her  astronomy  was  Chaldean ;  her  re. 
formed  calendar  was  Persian  ;  her  archi. 
tecture  i£thiopic ;  her  anatomy  and  me- 
dicine alike  Babylonian. 

•  •        •        •  • 

"  A  stranger  taught  her  need  to  remote 
the  flooded  soil  by  geometry ;  to  fix  quan- 
tities ;  to  note  the  cardinal  points ;  divide 
the  calendar ;  and  calculate  the  rising  of 
the  stars :  a  stranger,  too,  and  beyond  ber 
soil,  carried  mathematica  to  perfection. 
Her  akill  in  sculpture  and  the  goldsmith's 
craft  was  surpassed  bj  Etruria,  and  eyen 
India ;  and  her  distinctive  boast  of  the 
pyramid  itself  waa  eclipaed  by  the  laboura 
of  the  Pali  ahepberd.  Of  what  can  the 
Egyptians  boaati  They  who  regarded 
fir©  as  a  devouring  animal  were  no  better, 
in  their  stored  ages  of  traditionary  wis- 
dom, than  the  first  savage  ignorance  of 
Tena  del  Fuego.  If  such  were  their  na- 
tural philosophy,  could  their  genius,  their 
morals, their  worship,  or  their  psychology, 
raise  them  higher  1  Their  very  literature 
was  either  borrowed  or  unimproved  in 
the  land  that  brought  it  forth.  Their 
picture-symbols  repelled  the  two  Syrian 
mrentions  of  syllabic  writinga  and  al- 
phabetic characters.  Their  divisions  of 
hieroglyphic  and  hieratic  were  first  to 
record,  and  next  to  conceal  themselves* 
Their  morals  were  but  laws  ;  their  phi- 
losophy, a  deeper  darkness ;  their  tueo* 
logy,  a  confused  phrenes;|r  of  material  and 
immaterial ;  their  worship,  a  debasement 


of  humanity  ;  their  revelations,  myatery. 
Even  their  priests  were  not  the  guides, 
but  the  masters  of  the  people." 

Such  was  the  wisdom  of  Egypt. 

This  isy  in  my  mind,  tlie  sound  and 
right  conclusion.  Mankind  owes  little 
to  Greece — to  £gypt  we  owe  nothing. 
What  do  we  owe  to  the  learning  ainl 
wisdom  of  modem  nations? — if  not 
actually  nothing,  sometliing  next  to 
nothing  1  From  Spain,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  V.,  we  had  the  apparition  of  a 
ftteam-boat;  but  it  vanished.*  And 
even  taking  into  account  all  that  has 
been  done  at  home,  may  we  not  now 
say,  aAer  Lord  Bacon 

"  Is  truth  ever  barren  ?  Shall  we  not 
be  able  thereby  to  produce  worth  v  effects, 
and  to  endow  the  fife  of  man  with  infinite 
commodities  1  But  shall  I  make  this  gar- 
land to  be  put  upon  the  wrong  headi 
Would  any  body  believe  me  if  I  should 
yerify  this  upon  the  knowledge  that  is 
now  in  use  ?    Are  we  the  richer  by  one 

{>oor  invention,  by  reason  of  all  the 
earning  that  hath  been  these  many  bun. 
dred  years  1  The  industry  of  artificers 
maketh  some  small  improvement  of 
things  invented ;  and  chance  sometimes 
in  experimenting  maketh  us  stumble 
upon  something  that  is  new.  But  all 
the  disputation  of  the  learned  never 
brought  to  light  one  effect  of  nature 
before  unknown.  When  thinga  are 
known  and  found  out,  then  they  can 
descant  upon  them  ;  they  can  knit  them 
into  certain  causes  ;  they  can  reduce 
them  to  their  principles.  If  any  in- 
stances of  experience  stand  againat  them, 
they  can  range  it  in  order  1^  some  dis- 
tinctions. But  all  this  is  but  a  web  of 
the  wit ;  it  cau  work  nothing." 

See  if  it  be  not  so  even  now.  The 
invention  of  steel,  which  has  so  consi- 
derably eularged  the  powers  of  man, 
was  lit  upon  accidentally  in  Europe, 


*  A.  D.  1543,  Blasco  de  Garay,  a  sea-captain,  under  the  orders  of  the  emperor, 
and  in  the  presence  of  several  official  personages  by  him  appointed,  propelled  a  vessel 
of  200  tons  burden,  without  oars  or  sails,  in  &e  port  of  Barcelona.  The  experiment 
was  successful :  the  least  favourable  report  stated  that  the  vessel  moted  at  the  rate 
of  two  miles  an  hour.  Garay  was  promoted,  received  a  reward  in  money,  and  was 
paid  all  expenses.  Two  exceptions  are  taken  to  this  experiment,  as  one  made  upon 
a  vessel  propelled  by  steam.  The  first  is  that  Garay  concealed  the  nature  of  the 
machinery  be  used  ;  that  is,  trul}  to  say,  he  did  not  disclose  it.  Why  should  be  ? 
But  we  are  told  that  during  the  trial  it  was  seen  that  there  was  a  large  boiler  of  water, 
and  that  there  were  wheels  revolving  at  either  side*  Can  we  reasonably  doubt  the 
motive  power  1  Can  we  doubt  that  the  wheels  had  paddles  ?  The  concealment,  in 
my  mind,  goes  for  nothing.  1'he  other  exception  is.  that  we  have  no  reason  to  know 
that  the  experiment  was  repeated,  or  the  invention  put  to  use.  This  might  have 
some  weight  in  any  other  country  except  slothful  Spain  ;  but  there  it  has  none. 
JIft  vnga  la  mmtrte  de  Spagna  was  a  saying  to  denote  the  dilatoriness  of  that  blood- 
tbiraty  people,  who  would  not  even,  hurry  themselves  to  take  life. 
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and  this  long  after  it  was  known  and 
practised  in  India.  The  observation 
of  a  coal-fire,  and  the  gas  bursting  forth 
from  the  heated  lump  of  coal,  suggested, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  to  one  man  of  the 
many  thousands  who  had  seen  the  same 
thing,  the  simple  experiment  of  filling 
the  bowl  of  a  clay  tobacco-pipe  with 
pounded  coal,  and  applying,  after  the 
bowl  was  red  hot,  a  light  to  the  tip  of 
the  other  extremity  as  it  projected  from 
the  6re.  It  was  many  years,  however, 
before  the  discovery  was  put  in  use. 
Asphalt  and  wooden  pavement,  about 
which  nowadays  there  is  such  a  pother 
in  our  streets,  were  both  known  long 
ago.  The  latter  has  been  for  centuries 
in  use  in  Russia ;  the  former  was  em- 
ployed at  Babylon.  So,  too,  the  hydro- 
static bed,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Dr.  Amott,  lay  not  much  out  of  the 
way.  A  contrivance,  which  might  most 
easily  suggest  the  hydrostatic  bed  to  the 
dullest  mind,  was  of  common  household 
use  at  Babylon  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  it  stands  recorded  in  his 
life  by  Plutarch.  I  quote  the  passage 
from  this  delightful  author,  whose 
'*  Lives  "  formed  the  favourite  study  of 
Shakspeare  and  of  Buonaparte : — 

"  For  the  country  about  Babylon  is 
rery  hot,  insomuch  as  oftentiines  barley 
being  pat  into  the  ground,  it  blowetb  ft 
up  again,  as  if  the  earth  by  violent  in- 
flammation had  a  strong  bkist  to  cast  it 
out :  and  men.  in  the  extremest  beate  in 
the  sommer,  do  sleepe  there  upon  great 
leather  budgets  filled  full  of  fresh  water." 

Making  the  water  of  any  temperature 
that  was  pleased,  with  all  the  el  cateras 
of  the  hydrostatic  bed,  would  be  no 
great  original  labour  to  Dr.  Arnott,  if 
he  had  once  received  this  hint.  He 
would  have  as  light  work  of  it  in  his 
progress  as  the  thief  of  the  story-book, 
who  boiled  his  peas  for  the  triumphant 
performance  of  his  penance. 

But  these  are  trifling  indeed,  in  com- 
parison with  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
scope and  the  steam-engine.  How 
came  we  to  tlie  enjoyment  of  these? 
Were  these  the  result  of  the  studies 
and  inquiries  of  the  learned  ?  Alas, 
no!  The  mighty  elucidator  of  the 
secrets  of  the  heavens  sprung  from 
mere  accident.  Tlie  son  of  a  German 
optician,  if  I  may  so  call  him — at  all 
events,  a  spectacles-maker — happened 
to  draw  a  neighbouring  cathedral  nearer 


to  his  eye  by  looking  through  a  couple 
of  lenses  that  Uy  against  a  pane  of  glass 
in  the  window.  Hence  the  telescope, 
which  has  been  of  such  incalculable  use 
to  astronomical  science,  and  thereby  to 
mank  ind .  The  fi  rst  steam-engine  ever 
applied,  or  capable  of  being  applied, 
to  practical  use,  was  the  contrivance  of 
Captain  Savery.  He  himself  states  that 
the  principle  which  enabled  him  to  add 
an  apparatus  to  a  steam  machine  al- 
ready invented  by  the  Marquess  oC 
Worcester,  which  would  render  the 
whole  capable  of  some  practical  use, 
was  suggested  to  his  mind  under  tlie 
following  circumstances  :  —  Having 
drunk  a  flask  of  Florence  at  a  tavern, 
and  flung  the  empty  flask  on  the  fire, 
he  called  for  a  basin  of  water  to  wash 
his  hands.  A  small  quantity  which  re- 
mained in  the  flask  began  to  boil,  and 
steam  issued  from  its  mouth.  It  oc- 
curred to  him  to  try  what  effect  would 
be  produced  by  inverting  tlie  flask  and 
plunging  the  mouth  in  the  cold  water. 
Putting  on  a  thick  glove  to  defend  his 
hand  from  the  heat,  he  seized  the  flask, 
and  the  moment  he  plunged  its  mouth 
into  the  water,  the  liquid  immediately 
rushed  up  into  the  flask  and  filled  it. 

Savery  stated  that  this  circumstance 
immediately  suggested  to  him  the  pos- 
sibility of  giving  effect  to  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  by  creating  a  vacuum 
in  this  manner.  He  thought  that  if, 
instead  of  exhausting  the  barrel  of  a 
pump  by  the  usual  laborious  method 
of  a  piston  and  sucker,  it  was  exhausted 
by  firsit  filling  it  with  steam,  and  tlien 
condensing  the  same  steam,  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  would  force  tt)e  water 
from  the  well  into  the  pump-barrel, 
and  into  any  vessel  cormected  with  it, 
provided  that  vessel  were  not  more 
than  about  thirty-four  feet  above  the 
elevation  of  the  water  in  the  well.  He 
perceived,  also,  that  having  lifted  the 
water  to  this  height,  he  might  use  the 
ela^itic  force  of  steam  in  ^e  manner 
described  by  the  Marquess  of  Wor- 
cester to  raise  the  same  water  to  a  still 
greater  elevation ;  and  that  the  same, 
steam  which  accomplished  this  meclia- 
nical  effect  would  serve,  by  its  sub- 
s'quent  condensation,  to  repeat  the 
vacuum,  and  draw  up  rnore  water. 
It  was  upon  this  principle  that  Savery 
constructed  the  first  engine  in  which 
steam  was  ever  brought  into  practical 
operation.*    The  next  working  steam- 


*  See  Dr.  Lardoer's  volume  on  the,  steam-engine^ 
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engine  contrifed  inms  by  one  New* 
comeo,  a  blacksmith.  No  new  prin- 
ciple was  evolved  in  the  construction ; 
buty  from  its  satisftkctory  efficiency  and 
|rat  comparative  cheapness,  it  is  still 
m  use.  Then  came  the  noble  invention 
of  James  Watt,  a  poor*  and  almost  il« 
literate  mathematical  instrument-maker 
— an  invention  which,  in  its  application 
mod  progress,  cannot  fail  to  cnange  the 
whole  hm  of  society  throughout  the 
world.  The  application  of  this  admir- 
able machine,  which  in  its  principles 
of  action  and  operation,  and  even  (all 
incomplete  as  it  is)  in  its  construction, 
approaches  nearer  to  the  excellency  of 
tne  human  frame  than  any  other  work 
of  man's  hands — the  application,  I  say, 
of  this  machine  to  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation^  and  to  locomotion  on  railways, 
Uy  not,  in  truth,  a  great  vray  off.  To 
propel  vessels  by  machinery  vras  for 
centuries  a  fiivourite  subject  of  specu- 
lation, study,  and  experiment  It  is 
ooly  marvellous  that  the  motive  power 
of  steam,  displayed  in  the  toy  invented 
120  B.c.  by  Hero  of  Alexandria,  was 
not  pot  to  use  in  these  attempts  by  any 
body  but  the  Spaniard  Garay ;  and  I 
admit  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that 
itemm^power  and  paddie-wheeU  were 
employed  by  him.  And  now  when 
we  find  that,  by  means  of  our  huae 
steam-ships,  the  Old  World  and  the 
New  are  brought  within  an  easy,  safe, 
speedy,  punctual,  and  pleasant  journey 
of  each  other — that  rapid  intercourse 
and  intercommunication  amongst  men 
and  nations  are  prevailing  or  in  course 
of  progress  throughout  the  world  by 
means  of  interposing  ocean  —  when 
we  find  that  whilst  our  steam-vessels, 
leviathanlike,  disport  themselves  as 
they  list  throughout  the  deep,  there  is, 
thanks  to  our  light  iron  steamer,  whose 
draft  of  water  may  be  reduced  to  a  few 
inches,  no  longer  any  such  thing  as  an 
unnavigable  river  of  the  least  import- 
ance, and  that  thus  savage  regions  can 
be  penetrated  without  fatigue,  and  with 
very  little  comparative  risk  from  pesti- 
lence, frotn  famine,  or  from  aaverse 
violence — when  we  find  this,  it  is 
humiliating  at  the  same  time  to  recol- 
lect that  we  are  indebted  for  it  to  the 
industry  of  artificers  and  blind  experi- 
ment, and  in  no  sort  to  the  counsel  of 
the  wise  and  the  labour  of  the  learned. 
Nay,  the  busiest  and  one  of  the  most 


famous  of  our  scientific  lecturers  and 
writers  pronounced  authoritatively 
against  the  possibility  of  steaming  to 
America-  Tlie  same  is  strictly  true, 
up  to  this  hour,  of  locomotion  on  rail- 
wajTS.  Every  step  of  its  progress  has 
been  made  by  experiment  and  by  the 
artificer,  up  to  the  grand  experiment 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Brunei  — the 
most  important  experiment  that  was 
ever  yet  tried  in  the  civilised  world. 
Art  supplied  rack-work  when  the  en- 
gine was  first  put  upon  the  rails. 
Chance -experiment  shewed  that  the 
natural  inaentations  and  projections 
severally,  in  the  tire  of  tlie  wheel  and 
in  the  rail,  produced  a  sufficient  degree 
of  adhesiveness  for  all  contemplated 
purposes.  Looking  to  the  present 
state  of  locomotion  upon  railways,  and 
the  hopes  that  may  be  reasonably  eiw 
tertained  of  its  advancement,  the  fact 
is  that,  much  as  appears  to  have  been 
done,  almost  every  thing  does  yet  re- 
main to  do ;  not  alone  the  engine,  but 
the  carriage,  the  road,  is  now  in  its 
rude  and  awkward  youth ;  and  distatft 
is  the  day  when  they  will  have  each 
arrived  at  mature  excellence  and  per- 
fect harmony.  We  are  now,  whether 
mechanics  or  philosophers,  all  alike 
ex))erimentalising  in  the  dark,  without 
the  aid  of  mathematical  aualysis — 
without  even  the  first  numerical  ele- 
ments to  help  us  in  our  researches. 
A  time  will  indubitably  come  when 
repeated  trials  and  researches,  much 
study,  and,  above  all,  divine  chance, 
having  Jirst  supplied  the  materials, 
future  Aragos  will  have  overcome  all 
difficulties,  and  solved  all  doubts ;  but 
that  time  is  only  looming  afar  off  in  the 
horizon  that  hangs  above  the  ocean  of 
etemhv. 

Such  have  been  our  beginnbgs, 
such  our  progress,  in  these  discoveries 
in  which  we  have  the  deepest  interest. 
And  such  as  I  have  described  is  the 
state  of  our  information,  scientific  and 
practical,  with  respect  to  the  great 
question  of  intercourae  and  intercom- 
munication by  land  and  water,  before 
which  all  others  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance. Because,  certainly,  the  most 
dignified  end  of  knowledge  is  ^  to 
endow  the  life  of  man  with  new  com- 
modities." It  is,  moreover,  the  best 
and  wisest,  the  safest  and  the  most 


*  For  lack  of  a  proper  apparatus,  in  sooie  of  bis  most  important  experiments,  he 
was  obliged  lo  ase  apofliecaiiss*  phials. 
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innocent  of  ambitions — fiir  preferable 
to  that  of  raising  oneself,  or  aggrand- 
ising one's  country  in  glory  and  empire ; 
for  it  is  the  amplification  of  the  power 
and  kingdom  of  mankind  over  the 
world.  Why,  then,  should  the  stnig«- 
gles  in  this  noblest  path  of  human 
endeavour  be  left  to  the  humble  and  the 
mechanical,  whibt  gentlemen,  whilst 
those  adorned  with  the  graces  of  learn- 
ing, appear  impotent  of  good  ?  Must 
there  not,  first,  be  some  radical  defect 
in  our  education;  and,  secondly,  in 
the  ends  to  which  even  the  best  and 
highest  in  heart  and  station  of  us  are 
taught  and  urged  to  direct  and  apply 
that  education,  such  as,  according  to 
our  mere  monetary  means  and  our 
intellectual  capabilities,  it  may  happen 
to  be  ?  Wisely  considered,  the  liberty 
of  knowledge  is  the  most  exalted,  as  it 
is  the  most  exquisite,  of  God's  gifts  to 
man.  For  the  pleasures  of  the  affec- 
tions are  greater  than  the  pleasures  of 
the  senses;  and  the  pleasures  of  tlie 
intellect  above  all :  for  in  these  there 
is  no  satiety,  no  perturbation  of  mind, 
no  disappointment,  no  self-reproach. 
Well  does  Bacon  say,  in  one  of  those 
deep  gushes  of  his  own  high  poetry, 
though  he  cared  not,  or  had  not  lei- 
sure, or  perad venture  thought  them  too 
august,  to  put  into  numbers : — 

"  Let  no  man  presume  to  check  the 
libertlity  of  God*8  gifts,  who,  as  was 
said, '  hath  set  the  world  In  man's  heart.' 
So  as  whatever  is  not  God,  but  parcel  of 
the  world,  he  hath  fitted  it  to  the  com- 
prehension of  man's  mind,  if  man  will 
open  and  dilate  the  powers  of  his  under- 
standing as  he  may* 

"  But  jet,  evermore,  it  must  be  remem* 
bered  that  the  least  part  of  knowledge 
passed  to  man  by  this  so  large  a  charter 
of  God  must  be  subject  to  that  use  for 
which  God  hath  granted  it,  which  is  the 
benefit  and  the  relief  of  the  state  and 
society  of  man :  for  otherwise  all  manner 
of  knowledge  becometh  malign  and  ser- 
pentine; and  therefore,  as  canying  the 
quality  of  the  serpent's  sting  and  malice, 
it  maketh  the  mind  of  man  to  swell.  As 
the  Scripture  saith,  excellentlv,  *  Know- 
ledee  bloweth  up,  but  chanty  huildeth 
up.  And,  again,  the  same  avthor  doth 
notably  disavow  both  power  and  know- 
ledge, such  as  is  not  aedicated  to  good- 
ness or  love ;  for,  saith  he,  *  If  I  have 
all  faith  so  as  I  could  remove  mountains  ' 
•^there  is  power  active ;  •  if  1  render  my 
body  to  the  fire' —  there  is  power  passive ; 
'  if  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 


angels' — there  is  knowledge,  for  Ian* 
guage  is  the  conveyance  of  knowledge — 
'  all  were  nothing. 

"  And  therefore  it  is  not  the  pleasure 
of  curiosity,  nor  the  quiet  of  resolution, 
nor  the  raising  of  the  spirit,  nor  victory 
of  wit,  nor  faculty  of  speech,  nor  lucre 
of  profession,  nor  ambition  of  honour  or 
fame,  or  inablement  for  business,  that  are 
the  true  ends  of  knowledge ;  some  of 
these  being  more  worthy  than  other, 
though  all  inferior  and  degenerate.  But 
it  is  a  restitution  and  re-investing  in  great 
part  of  man  to  the  sovereignty  and  power ; 
for  whensoever  he  shall  be  able  to  call 
the  creatures  by  their  true  names,  he 
shall  again  command  them,  which  he  had 
in  the  first  state  of  creation.  And,  to 
speak  plainly  and  clearly,  it  is  a  dis- 
covery of  all  operations,  and  possibilities 
of  operations,  fixMU  immortality,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  the  meanest  mechanical 
practice.  And  therefore  knowledge  that 
teodeth  to  satisfaction,  is  but  as  a  cour- 
tesan which  is  for  pleasure,  and  not  for 
fruit  or  generation.  And  knowledge  that 
tendeth  to  profit,  or  profession,  or  glory, 
is  but  as  the  golden  ball  thrown  before 
Atalanta,  which  while  she  goeth  aside 
and  stoppeth  to  take  up^  she  hindreth 
the  race.  And  knowledge  referred  to 
some  particular  point  of  use,  is  but  as 
Harmodius,  which  putteth  down  one 
tyrant ;  and  not  like  Hercules,  who  did 
perambulate  the  world  to  suppress  tyrants, 
and  giants,  and  monsters,  in  every  part" 

We  have  here  that  which  is  not,  and 
that  which  is,  knowledge  at  its  purest 
and  highest :  how  is  a  share,  an  en- 
trance into,  an  approximation  to  that 
which  is  knowledge,  to  be  achieved  ? 
What  examples  have  we  of  that  ap- 
proximation ?  A  few  1  But  curious 
It  is  for  human  nature,  they  are  all 
centred  in  intellects  which,  like  the 
fabled  tree,  put  forth  buds,  blossoms, 
and  fruits,  in  the  storm.  Moses,  So- 
lomon, Alexander,  Cssar,  Muhammad, 
Napoleon.  Moses,  we  are  told,  "  was 
seen  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt.** 
But  it  is  clear,  from  his  works  and 
story,  that  he  possessed  more  and  bet- 
ter than  the  juggling  knowledge  of  the 
Egyptians,  their  magicians,  and  their 
priests.  He  had  otherwise,  performing 
his  divine  mission  with  the  allotment 
of  the  appropriate  gifU,  never  breathed 
energy  into  a  captive  race,  and  led  and 
legislated  for  that  stiff-necked  genera- 
tion. It  was,  we  may  better  suppose, 
in  the  land  of  Mid  Ian,  the  whilst  he 
tended  wise  Jethro*s*  sheep,  that,  under 
God,  he  acquired  that  knowledge  which 


I  consider  that  all  we  read  in  the  Exodus  about  Jethro  abundantly  bears 
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enabled  him  to  reform  the  calendar, 
togetlier  with  that  other  knowledge  of 
natural  philosophy  generally,  of  phy- 
stoiosry,  and  of  natural  history,  of  the 
which  he  has  left  such  abundant  wit- 
ness. In  the  book  of  Job,  too,  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  in  Lord 
Bacon's  words,  "  There  is  much  asper- 
sion of  natural  philosophy  and  the 
book  of  Job  is  of  higher  antiquity  than 
Moses  and  the  £xodus ;  and  Job  was 
probably  an  Arabian  prince  or  priest 
— a  sheik ;  and  he  was  certainly  lo- 
cated on  the  Chaldsean  borders.  Solo- 
mon's wisdom,  for  the  behoof  of  man- 
kind, is  proverbial ;  and  he,  moreover, 
wrote  a  book  of  natural  history,  "  of 
all  that  is  green,  from  the  cedar  to  the 
moss,  and  of  all  that  liveth  and  moveth.'' 
I  unite  in  this  company,  to  touch  him 
for  one  moment,  the  founder  of  Islam- 
ism, —  a  Moses  witliout  the  divine  light. 
These  two  are  the  only  ones  in  the 
world's  long  story  who,  rising  from  no 
Tantage  ground,  attained,  and  main- 
tained to  the  last,  supremest  power, 
achieved  mightiest  things,  and  left  the 
results  thereof  behind  them  pennanent. 
The  one,  a  manslayer  and  a  fugitive  in 
the  land  of  the  stranger,  rushed,  under 
the  Divine  command,  from  the  soli- 
tude of  his  sheep-walk,  to  emanci- 
pate a  people,  to  be  a  captain  and  a 
lawgiver,  and  the  expounder  and  the 


oracle  of  a  religion.  The  other,  a  way- 
farer of  the  desert,  arose  in  his  small 
household  to  pretend  himself  the 
trustee  of  a  divine  mission ;  and  the 
seed  which  he  there  sowed  produced  a 
crop  that  has  spread  over  the  fairest 
portion  of  the  earth.  He,  too,  was  a 
triumphant  captain  and  an  excellent 
lawgiver ;  and  the  maker  of  a  creed 
which,  had  it  not  been  appointed 
otherwise,  might,  as  it  once  seemed 
likely  it  would,  ere  it  was  checked  in 
its  onward  career  by  Charles  the  Ham- 
merer on  the  soil  of  France,  have  be- 
come universal.  I  stop  not  to  dilate 
upon  the  knowledge  which  Muhammad 
must  have  possessed,  and  which  he 
shewed  he  did  possess;  I  pass  on  to 
those  of  our  own  region.  The  wisdom 
of  the  East  is  veiled  to  us ;  and  we 
know  nothing  positively  of  the  youth 
and  education  of  these  personages. 
With  Alexander,  Caesar,  and  Napoleon, 
we  are,  on  the  contrary,  well  acquaint- 
ed, from  their  childhood  to  their  un- 
timely graves.  And  these  were  the 
individuals  who  did  more  for  the  esta- 
blishment and  promotion  of  tliat  know- 
ledge, which  is  calculated  to  raise  the 
condition  and  assert  the  supremacy  of 
mankind  in  the  world,  than  all  the 
other  children  of  clay  that  ever  yet 
existed.  1  have  elsewhere  spoken  of 
AristotIe*s  pupil.    He  was  himself  a 


out  this  epithet,  and  should  lead  us  to  give  him  a  higher  place  in  the  enterprise  and 
success  of  his  son-in-law  than  has  been,  perhaps,  yet  accorded  to  him.  All  that  we 
read  of  him  is  to  his  credit  as  a  liberal,  wise,  just,  and  good  man.  As  priest  of  M  idian, 
I  apprehend  it  will  naot  be  disputed  that  be  and  his  tribe  were  of  that  denomination 
of  Midiaoites  seated  by  the  Red  Sea.  Moses  dwelt  there  for  some  forty  years  ;  and 
it  will  not  be  at  all  held,  I  should  trust,  improper  to  remark  that  the  knowledge  he 
must  have  acquired  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  sea,  and  of  the  ford  which  Buonaparte 
passed  on  horseback  "  dry-footed,^'  must  have  formed  in  the  person  of  this  inspired 
leader  a  portion  of  the  human  means  constituting  the  system  by  which  the  Israelites 
were  so  triumphantly  led  out  of  the  land  of  bondage.  Let  us  remember,  too,  that 
Jethro  was  a  Cushite  or  Ethiopian.  Now,  albeit,  there  has  been  considerable 
doubt  as  to  who  or  what  the  Ethiopians  were  :  an  opinion  has  lately  been  put  forth, 
which  to  me  seems  the  most  feasible  which  has  been  yet  started.  It  has  been 
supported  in  No.  XL VII I.  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Heview,  by  the  learned  and 
powerful  argument  of  a  writer  already  quoted,  though  hardly  at  that  length  and 
with  that  minuteness  necessary  for  the  great  majori^  of  readers.  It  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Ethiopians,  E-thio-oupbis,  *'  the  mighty  sacred  ones," 
whether  in  Asia  or  in  Africa,  were  not  properly  a  nation  or  a  people,  but,  like 
the  Brahmins,  a  reUgions  and  learned  sect,  and  belonging  to  a  conqueror-caste 
that  proceeded  originidly  from  the  steppes  of  Caucasus.  If  we  subscribe  to  this 
view,  to  which  I  can  only  here  refer,  we  shall  at  once  perceive  bow  much  more 
likely  it  is  that  it  was  during  the  forty  years  of  manhood  that  Moses  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  naturd  history,  physiology,  and  astronomy,  in  the 
bouse  of  Jethro,  than  during  the  forty  years  of  bis  youth  in  the  palace  of  the 
Egyptian  king.  We  see  distinctly  from  the  18th  chapter  of  Exodus,  that  even  after 
Moses  had  achieved,  amidst  signs  and  wonders,  the  liberation  of  his  brethren,  Jethro 
was  able  to  read  him  a  deep  lesson  of  political  wisdom,  which  was  thankfully  and 
implicitly  followed  by  his  victorious  son-in-law,  who  had  come  forth  to  do  obeisance 
to  the  Priest  of  Midian. 
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great  and  vise  scholar.  The  divine 
works  of  Homer  were  his  constant 
study  and  unfailing  delight.  He  was 
deeply  read  in  philosophy  in  general ; 
and  he  was  especially  learned  in  na* 
tural  pliilosophy,  physiology,  and  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  physic,  with- 
out some  entrance  into  which  I  main- 
tain that  no  man  can  be  justly  esteemed 
learned.  Plutarch  says :  It  seemetli 
also  that  it  was  Aristotle  above  all 
other  that  made  Alexander  lake  delight 
to  study  physicke.  For  Alexander  did 
not  only  like  the  knowledge  of  specu- 
lation, but  would  exercise  practice  also, 
and  helpe  his  friends  when  they  were 
sicke ;  and  made,  besides,  certaine  re- 
medies and  rules  to  live  by."  He 
was,  as  I  said  before,  on  the  right 
path.  Had  his  life  been  extended  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  consolidate  his 
empire,  there  would  have  been  that 
thorough  light  of  knowledge  tlirough- 
out  the  world  whidi  has  never  yet 
been  set  up,  and  never  could  be  set 
up  before  the  invention  and  application 
or  the  steam-engine,  otherwise  than  by 
the  will  of  some  one  godlike  man  who 
had  subjected  all  earth  to  his  control. 
Had  he  lived  long  enough,  the  mass  of 
knowledge  scattered  over  the  earth 
would  have  been  made  every  where 
available  for  the  use  and  power  of 
human  kind.  In  a  comparatively  short 
space  of  time,  there  would  be  no  un- 
discovered country,  no  uncivilised  re- 
gion. All  useful  arts  and  sciences, 
taught  and  known  any  where,  would 
be  introduced  every  where.  Cities 
would  have  been  reared,  and  colonies 
of  enlightened  men  planted,  in  every 
nation  wherein  civility  did  not  already 
prevail.  Every  thing  good  in  every 
state  and  nation  would  be  preserved, 
and  that  which  was  a-wanting  added. 
Free  intercourse  and  intercommunica- 
tion would  have  prevailed  throughout 
the  world ;  and  mankind  would  have 
been  enabled  to  act  in  irresistible  com- 
bination. Montesquieu,  who  has  writ- 
ten most  nobly  and  wisely  of  Alexander, 
in  his  work  Concerning  the  Spirit  of 
Laws,  remarks  that  he  is  the  only  con- 
queror who  was  bewailed  by  the  na- 
tions he  had  subdued  ;  and  that  such 
was  the  statesmanlike  sagacity  with 
which  he  had  founded  his  new  empire, 
that  even  after  Greece  was  torn  with 
intestine  commotions,  not  a  single 
Persian  province  was  in  revolt.  Ik 
was  upon  Montesquieu's  grand  de- 
scription of  the  conduct  and  policy  of 


Alexander  that  Napoleon  modelled  hit 
own  character  as  a  conqueror  and  a 
statesman.  I  shall,  perhaps,  therefore 
be  excused  for  quoting  one  passage, 
which  bears  upon  the  Macedonian'! 
treatment  of  human  kind : — 

"  He  respected  the  ancient  traditions, 
and  all  monuments  of  the  glory  or  vanity 
of  nations.  The  Persians  had  destroyed 
the  temples  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  Baby- 
lonitins,  and  of  the  E^^yptians.  He  re- 
built them.  Few  nations  submitted  to 
him  on  whose  altars  he  did  not  sacrifice. 
It  would  appear  that  be  bad  only  con* 
quered  to  become  the  especial  monarch 
of  each  nation,  and  the  firat  citizen  of 
each  oity.  The  Romans  conquered  all, 
to  destroy  all.  His  desire  was  to  con- 
quer all,  to  preserve  all.  And  whatsoever 
countries  he  traversed,  his  first  ideas,  his 
first  designs,  were  always  to  do  some- 
tbing  which  might  augment  their  pro* 
sperity  and  power." 

Like  Csesar  and  Napoleon,  too,  h« 
was,  in  addition  to  the  warrior  and  the 
statesman,  a  lawgiver,  an  engineer  of 
great  knowledge  and  ineviaustible 
power  of  expedient,  and  a  moat  noble 
orator.  Lord  Bacon  considered  Julius 
Cesar  the  most  accomplished  and  per- 
fect character  of  all  antiquity ;  but,  in 
my  mind,  he  had  less  of  divine  im- 
pulses than  Alexander.  The  wocld, 
nowever,  was  again  darkened,  and  its 
fond  hopes  blighted,  on  the  day  when 
he,  at  the  time  the  very  topmost  man 
of  all  the  world,"  fell  under  the  daggers 
of  his  murderers,  amidst  the  agonies  of 
convulsed  nature.  Already  he  had  done 
much  for  mankind  ;  but  the  earth  was 
about  to  receive  the  full  harvest  of  his 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  when  h« 
was  stricken  down  like  a  sacrificial 
beast.  Under  his  auspices  the  world's 
unity  would  have  been  shortly  esta- 
blished ;  and  a  worthy  high-priest  of 
knowledge,  he  would  have  presided 
over  a  peaceful  earth.  History  has 
handed  down  to  us  some  few  of  the 
great  designs  he  meditated.  Phitarcb 
states : — 

"  He  was  determined,  and  made  prtf. 
pamtion  also,  to  make  warre  with  the 
Perataos.  I'ben,  when  he  had  orercome 
them,  to  pass  tliroogh  Hyrcania  (eom- 
paaaing  tne  Sea  Caaphm  and  Mount 
Caucasus)  into  the  realne  of  Pootus, 
and  ao  to  invade  Seytbia :  and  over- 
running all  the  countries  and  people 
adjoynmg  unto  High  Oermaiae,  and 
Gevmaine  itaelf,  at  length  to  retume  by 
Gaol  into  Italj ;  and  so  io  enlaige  tmi 
Romane  empire  sound,  that  it  might  be 
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•mywhare  eneompateed  hj  the  greet 
See  Ooeanom.  But  whilest  be  wae  pre^ 
periog  for  this  voyage,  he  attempted  to 
cut  the  barre  of  the  strait  of  Pelopon* 
neesus,  in  the  market-phice,  where  the 
city  of  Corinth  standeth.  Then  he  was 
Bunded  to  bring  the  rivers  of  Amenes 
and  Tiber  straight  from  Rome  unto  the 
city  of  Circeea,  with  a  deepe  channel  and 
liigh  banka  cast  upon  either  aide ;  and  ao 
to  fall  into  the  sea  at  Terraoina,  for  the 
better  safety  and  commodity  of  the  mer« 
chants  who  came  to  trafficke  there.  Fur- 
thermore, he  determined  to  draine  and 
aem  all  the  water  of  the  marishes  be- 
twixt the  cities  of  N  omentum  and  Setium, 
to  make  firme  land,  for  the  benefit  of 
many  thousands  of  people ;  and  on  the 
sea  coast  next  unto  Rome,  to  casit  great 
high  banks,  and  to  oleanae  all  the  haven 
about  Oatia  of  rocks  and  stones  hidden 
under  water,  and  to  take  away  all  other 
impedimenta  that  made  the  harbour  dan- 
gerous for  ships,  and  to  make  new  bayena 
and  arsenals  meete  to  harbour  such  ships 
aa  did  continually  trafficke  thither." 

Aa  the  poet  informs  us,  another 
dierished  project  of  Caesar's  was  to 
discover  the  source  of  the  Nile.  This 
has  been  effected  by  the  enterprise  of 
individual  Englishmen.  But  his  other 
great  designs  perished  with  him.  if 
Napoleon's  genius  was  equal  to  that  of 
each  of  his  predecessors,  he  was  soiled 
by  a  contact  to  which  they  never  were 
exposed ;  and  his  mind  must  have  been 
aflfected  by  lowering  circumstances, 
with  which  the  others  were  unac- 
quainted. One  and  all,  they  were 
brought  forth  by  the  throes  of  a  dis- 
eased world.  But  Alexander  and  Caesar 
were  bom  the  noblest  amongst  the 
noble — they  were  descended  from  gods 
and  heroes — their  place  on  earth  from 
the  Brst  was  to  command  —  their  breed- 
ing and  education  was  princely.  Prac- 
tically, they  could  know  nothing  of 
poverty  or  want;  nor  could  they  re- 
cognise a  superior ;  nor  were  there  any 
aspirations  of  glory  and  honour  in 
which  they  might  not  lawfully  indulge. 
The  reverse  of  all  this  obtained  with 
respect  to  Napoleon,  lie  was  bom 
and  reared  in  poverty.  A  stranger  in 
the  land  of  France,  he  owed  his  educa- 
tion to  a  public  institution.  His  youth- 
ful associations  were  amongst  the  hum- 
ble. He  had  known  want ;  and,  Anally, 
though  his  own  hands  were  pure,  he 
emerged  from  the  blood  and  filth  that 
covered  France  after  the  first  revolution. 


It  were  strange,  indeed,  if  some  original 
stains  did  not  cling  to  one  who  was  al« 
together  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune. 
In  Napoleon,  accordingly,  we  recognise 
not  tlie  pel  feet  character  which  belongs 
to  the  Greek  and  Roman.  He  was  de» 
ficient  in  those  graces  and  accomplish* 
ments,  and  those  nice  matters  of  learn- 
ing and  philosophy,  which  adorned 
Caesar  and  Alexander,  and  would  have 
made  them  pre-eminent  as  citizens  and 
scholars,  if  they  had  not  been  con- 
querors. His  operations,  too,  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  were  confin^  to 
a  much  narrower  space  than  those  of 
Caesar  and  Alexander.  His  conquests 
have  done  infinite  service  to  the  cause 
of  man,  in  shaking  to  convulsion,  if  not 
actually  breaking  down,  the  system  of 
castes  throughout  Europe,  and  in  sow- 
ing every  where  the  seed  of  men  to  be 
born  for  the  destraction  of  tyranny 
and  tyrants.  It  will  not  be  denie<^ 
moreover,  that  his  wisdom  and  magni- 
ficence enabled  him  to  confer  lasting 
benefits  upon  countries,  which  he  oc- 
cupied as  a  conqueror.*  But  it  is  to 
what  he  did  in  France  that  we  must 
look;  and  there  we  shall  find,  not- 
withstanding the  wars  he  carried  on, 
the  terrible  reverses  he  experienced, 
and  tbe  dear  cost  to  the  people  of  blood 
and  treasure,  that  never  was  there  in 
the  worid's  story  a  roan  who  did  so 
much  for  a  nation  as  Napoleon  did  for 
France.  This  will  be  at  once  perceived 
and  acknowledged,  if  we  but  recollect 
what  the  French  people  were  before 
his  time,  and  see  what,  in  spite  of  the 
grinding  tyranny  of  their  present  mier, 
they  now  are.  The  French  people  were 
the  most  miserable  population  that  can 
be  well  conceived.  In  truth,  one  al- 
most discredits  history  that  declares  to 
us  what  was  the  sute  of  degradation, 
misery,  and  oppression,  to  which  thirty 
millions  of  human  beings  had  so  long 
submitted.  But  thb  is  not  the  place 
Ibr  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  miglity  be- 
nefits which  Buonaparte,  as  a  legislator, 
an  administrator,  a  statesman,  and  a 
ruler,  conferred  upon  France,  and 
through  her  we  will  yet  hope  upon 
the  worid.  He  who  wishes  to  judge 
Napoleon  in  these  high  characters, 
forgetting  the  warrior  and  the  enemy, 
would  do  well  to  consult  the  work 
Ik$  Idces  NapoUonientte$ ;  a  pious  mO' 
nuinent  reared  to  his  memory  by  his 
descendant,  the  Prince  Napoleon  Louis 


^  Take,  for  example,  Bavaria  and  Tuscany. 
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monument  which  will  long  survive 
those  of  brass  and  marble.  For  mj 
party  it  will  suffice  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  never  was  there  the 
individual  who  did  so  much,  and  did 
this  so  well  and  wisely,  to  promote  ra- 
tional education  for  all  classes  of  his 
people.  Whilst  he  gave  every  facility 
and  encouragement  for  the  acquisition 
of  book-learning,  he  did  not  confine 
his  views  to  this  alone.  Book-<learningy 
to  any  extent,  and  for  any  utility,  is  in 
a  nation  only  for  the  few.  This  is  not 
the  less  true,  because  it  never  seems  to 
have  entered  the  heads  of  our  precious 
statesmen.  That  education,  in  its  va- 
rious forms,  which  confers  upon  the 
individual  the  means  of  winning  his 
bread,  and  attaining  by  industry  the 
comforts  of  life,  is  the  education  for 
the  multitude ;  and  this  Napoleon 
spread  every  where  through  France. 
The  greatest  possible  care  was  bestow* 
ed  upon  the  improvement  of  agriculture, 
and  upon  the  instruction  and  en- 
couragement of  those  engaged  in  it. 
So  was  it  with  arts,  trades,  manufinc- 
tures;  science  was  called  in  aid  of 
all.  He  observed,  if  they  had  only 
given  me  time,  there  should  have  been 
no  trades  in  France;  all  would  have 
been  arts.  The  introduction,  by  Na- 
poleon, of  the  beet-root  sugar,  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  in  France,  of 
chicor^e  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  of 
madder  for  cochineal,  and  other  things 
of  the  like  sort,  were  a  great  boon  to 
the  poor,  and  a  source  of  revenue  to 
the  stale.  In  the  construction  of  great 
public  works,  he  found  one  of  the 
best  and  noblest  methods  of  instructing 
his  people.  There  is  no  civiliser,  no 
schoolmaster,  like  a  good  highway. 
The  Prince  Napoleon  well  observes,— 

"  The  public  works  which  the  em* 
peror  caused  to  be  executed  on  so  large 
a  scale,  were  not  only  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  internal  prosperity, 
but  they  even  favoured  a  great  social 


ferent  nations,  hy  facib'tatiDg  all  tboM 
mutual  relations  of  mm  and  drawinf^ 
tighter  the  ties  which  should  uoile 
them." 

But  while  the  industrial  edacatioo 
of  the  multitude  in  every  walk  of  life 
was  thus  promoted  by  the  emperor^ 
we  have  abundant  testimony  that,  for  tlie 
singular  few,*'  there  was  every  possible 
facility  of  acquiring  omnigenous  know- 
ledge. The  books  which  have  been 
written,  many  by  the  emperor's  direct 
command,  as  by  Lacroix,  Laphtce, 
Monge,  Biot,  and  the  great  men  io 
every  department  of  science  and  litera- 
ture which  France  has  produced  during 
and  since  the  empire,  prove  this 
abundantly .  N  apoleon,  too,  had  estab- 
lished a  school  and  a  system  for  the 
instruction  and  creation  of  diplomatists, 
administrators,  and  statesmen.  Here 
our  statesmen  are  either  born  such, 
or  manufactured  without  trouble  out 
of  any  given  lump  of  human  clay. 
Napoleon  did  not  approve  of  this  plan, 
lie  did  not  believe  that  there  could  be 
statesmen,  any  more  than  kings,  of 
divine  right.  It  was  a  saying  of  some 
Frenchman,  La  politique  est  Tap- 
plicr.tion  de  Thisloire  k  la  morale  des 
soci^tcs;*'  and,  in  mv  opinion,  the 
saying  is  not  amiss,  and  perhaps  more 
knowledge  is  required  for  a  statesman 
than  any  other  member  of  society. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  knowledge 
and  the  men  who  did  most  to  promote 
it  universally,  and  who  alone  had  the 
power  and  the  means,  and  who  would, 
had  they  lived,  have  raised  potently 
and  permanently  the  condition  and  the 
authority  of  human  kind ;  and  having 
touched  upon  the  courses  they  adopted, 
I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of 
that  education  which  may  best  tend  to 
enable  men  of  genius  to  enlai^ge  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  and 
to  serve  and  elevate  their  kind.  The 
best  and  noblest  treatises  which  have 

been  written  rnnppminir  AHiir»ati/\n 
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ier«lad,  psst  and  sprat  his  time,  it  was 
tfaooght  fit  to  drink  a  little,  and  that  was 
rieren  glaasefbla  the  man ;  and,  imme- 
diatelj  after  making  good  cheer  again, 
be  would  stretch  hioMelf  upon  a  faire 
bench,  or  a  good  large  bed,  and  there 
•leep  two  or  three  houres  together, 
wttDoat  thinking  or  speaking  any  hurt. 
After  he  was  awakened  he  would  shake 
bis  ewes  a  little.  In  the  meantime  they 
brought  him  fresh  wine.  There  he  drank 
better  than  ever.  Ponocrates  shewed 
bim,  that  it  wss  an  ill  diet  to  drink  so 
after  sleeping.  It  is,  answered  Gargan. 
tna,  the  yery  life  of  the  patriarchs  and 
bolr  fathers ;  for  naturallj  I  sleeps  salt, 
and  mj  sleep  bath  been  to  me  in  stead 
of  BO  many  gammons  of  bacon.  Then 
began  he  to  study  a  little,  and  out  came 
the  patenotres  or  rosary  of  beads,  which 
the  better  and  more  formally  to  dispatch, 
be  got  up  on  an  old  mule,  which  had 
•eryed  nine  kiugs,  and  so  mumbling  with 
bis  mouth,  nodding  and  dodling  his  bead, 
would  go  see  a  coney  ferretted  or  caught 
in  a  gione.  At  bis  return  be  went  into 
the  kitchen,  to  know  what  roste  meat 
was  on  the  spit,  and  what  otherwayea 
was  to  be  drestfor  sapper.  And  sapped 
yery  well  upon  my  conscience,  and  com- 
monly  did  inyite  some  of  his  neighbours 
that  were  good  drinkers,  with  whom 
carousing  imd  drinking  merrily,  they 
told  stones  of  all  sorts  from  the  old  to 
the  new.  Amongst  others,  he  had  for 
donaeaticks  the  Lords  of  Fou,  of  Gour- 
yille,  of  Griniot,  and  of  Marigpiy.  After 
sapper  were  brought  in  upon  the  place 
tbe  &ire  wooden  gospels,  and  the  books 
of  the  fou  re  kings — that  is  to  say,  many 
paires  of  tables  and  cardes  —  or  tbe  faire 
loase,  one,  two,  three — or  at  all  to  make 
abort  work ;  or  else  they  went  to  see  the 
wenches  thereabouts,  with  little  small 
banquets,  intermixed  with  collations  and 
raer-suppers.  llien  did  be  sleep  with- 
out unbndleing, until  eights  dock  in  the 
next  morning. 

"  Horn  Gargantua  wot  instructed  by  Po* 
noeratet,  and  in  nieh  sort  ducipUned, 
that  he  lott  not  one  hour  of'  the  day, 

"  When  Ponocrates  knew  Gargantua's 
Ticious  manner  of  living,  he  resolved  to 
brinff  him  up  in  another  kinde ;  but  for 
a  while  he  bore  with  him,  considering 
that  nature  cannot  endure  a  sudden 
ofaange,  without  great  violence.  There- 
fore to  begin  his  work  the  better,  he 
requested  a  learned  phyaidan  of  that 
time,  called  Master  ITieodorus,  seriously 
to  perpend,  if  it  were  possible,  how  to 
bring  Gargantua  unto  a  better  course. 
The  said  physician  ptuved  him  canoni- 
ealJy  with  Anticyrian  elTebore,  by  which 
medicine  he  cleansed  all  the  alteration, 
and  perrerse  habitude  of  his  braine.  By 
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this  means  also  Ponocrates  made  him 
forget  all  that  he  had  learned  under  his 
ancient  pneceptors,  as  Timotbeus  did  to 
his  disciples,  who  had  been  instructed 
under  other  musicians.  To  do  this  the 
better,  they  brought  biro  into  tbe  com- 
pany of  learned  men,  which  were  there, 
lu  whose  imitation  he  had  a  great  desire 
and  affection  to  study  otherwayes,  and  to 
improve  bis  parts.  Afterwards  he  put 
himself  into  such  a  road  and  way  of 
studying,  that  he  lost  not  any  one  houre 
in  the  day,  but  employed  all  his  time  in 
learning,  and  honest  knowledge.  Gar- 
gantua awaked,  then,  about  foure  a  clock 
iu  the  morning.  Whilest  they  were  in 
rubbing  of  him,  there  was  resd  unto  him 
some  chapter  of  the  holy  Scripture  aloud 
and  clearly,  with  a  pronounciation  6t  for 
the  matter,  and  hereunto  was  appointed 
a  young  page  borne  in  Basch^,  named 
Anagnostes.  According  to  the  purpose 
and  argument  of  that  lesson,  he  often, 
times  gave  himself  to  worship,  adore, 
pray,  and  send  up  his  supplications  to 
that  good  God.  whose  word  did  shew 
his  majesty  and  marvellous  judgement. 
I'hen  went  he  unto  the  secret  places. 
•  •  •  There  his  master  repeated 
what  had  been  read,  expounding  unto 
him  tbe  most  obscure  and  difficult  points. 
In  returning,  they  considered  the  fsce 
of  the  sky,  if  it  was  such  as  they  had 
obseryed  it  the  night  before,  and  into 
what  signes  the  sun  was  entering,  as 
also  the  moon  for  that  day.  This  done, 
be  was  apparelled,  combea,  curled,  trim- 
med and  perfumed,  during  which  time 
they  repeated  to  him  the  lessons  of  the 
day  before.  He  himself  said  them  by 
heart,  and  upon  them  would  gpround 
some  practical  cases  concerning  the 
estate  of  man,  which  he  would  pro- 
secute sometimes  two  or  three  houres, 
but  ordinarily  they  ceased  as  soon  as  he 
was  fully  clothed.  Then  for  three  good 
houres  be  had  a  lecture  read  unto  him. 
This  done,  they  went  forth,  still  con- 
ferring of  the  substance  of  tbe  lecture, 
either  unto  a  field  near  the  University 
called  the  Brack,  or  unto  the  raedowes 
where  they  played  at  the  ball,  tbe  long- 
tennis,  and  at  the  piletrigone  (which  is  a 
play  wherein  we  throw  a  triangular  piece 
of  iron  at  a  ring,  to  pass  it),  most  gal- 
lantly exercising  their  bodies,  as  fo-merly 
they  had  done  their  mindes.  All  their 
play  was  but  in  liberty,  for  they  left  off 
when  they  pleased,  and  that  was  com- 
monly when  they  did  sweat  over  all  their 
body,  or  were  otherwayes  weary.  Then 
were  they  very  well  wiped  and  rubbed, 
shifted  their  shirts,  and,  walking  soberly, 
went  to  see  if  dinner  was  ready.  Whitest 
they  stsyed  for  that,  they  did  clearly  and 
eloquently  pronounce  some  sentences 
that  .they  bad  retained  of  the  lecture. 
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la  the  meantime  Master  Appetite  came, 
and  then  very  orderly  sate  they  down 
at  table.  At  the  beg^ning  of  the  meale, 
there  was  read  some  pleasant  history  of 
the  warlike  actions  of  former  times,  until 
he  had  taken  a  glasse  of  wine.  Then,  if 
they  thought  good,  they  continued  read, 
ing,  or  began  to  discourse  merrily  to- 
getber;  speaking  first  of  the  vertue, 
propriety,  efficacy,  and  nature  of  oil  that 
was  served  in  at  the  table;  of  bread, 
of  wine,  of  water,  of  salt,  of  fleshes, 
fishes,  fhiits,  herbs,  roots,  and  of  their 
dressing.  By  meanes  whereof,  he  learned 
in  a  little  time  all  the  passages  com- 
petent for  this,  that  were  to  be  found  in 
Plinie,  Athenxus,  Dioscorides,  Julius 
Pollux,  Galen,  Porphirie,  Oppian,  Poly- 
bius,  Heliodore,  Aristotle,  Elian,  and 
others.  Whilest  they  talked  of  these 
things,  many  times,  to  be  the  more 
certain,  they  caused  the  very  books  to 
be  brought  to  the  table,  and  so  well  and 
perfectly  did  he  iu  his  memory  retain  the 
things  above  said,  that  in  that  time  there 
was  not  a  physician  that  knew  half  so 
much  as  he  did.  Afterwards  they  con- 
ferred of  the  lessons  read  in  the  morn- 
ing, and,  ending  their  repast  with  some 
eonserve  or  marmalade  of  quinces,  he 
pick't  his  teeth  with  mastick  tooth- 
pickers,  wash't  his  bands  and  eyes  with 
taire  fresh  water,  and  gave  thanks  unto 
God  in  some  fine  canticks,  made  in  praise 
of  the  divine  bounty  and  munificence. 
This  done,  they  brouglit  in  cards,  not  to 
play,  but  to  learn  a  thousand  pretty  tricks 
and  new  inventions,  which  were  all 
grounded  upon  arithmetick.  By  this 
means  be  fell  in  love  with  that  numerical 
■cience,  and  every  day  after  dinner  and 
supper  he  past  his  time  in  it  as  pleasant- 
ly as  he  was  woot  to  do  at  cardes  and 
dice:  so  that  at  last  he  understood  so 
well  both  the  theory  and  practical  part 
thereof,  that  Tunstal  the  Englishman, 
who  had  written  very  largely  of  that 
purpose,  confessed  that  verily  in  com- 
parison of  him  he  had  no  skill  at  all. 
And  not  only  in  that,  but  in  the  other 
mathematical  sciences,  as  geometric,  as- 
tronomic, musick,  &c.  For  in  waiting 
on  the  concoction,  and  attending  the 
digestion  of  his  food,  they  made  a  thou- 
sand pretty  instruments  and  geometrical 
figures,  and  did  iu  some  measure  practise 
the  astronomical  canons. 

"  After  this  they  recreated  themselves 
with  singing  musically,  in  fours  or  five 
parts,  or  upon  a  set  theme  or  ground  at 
random,  as  it  best  pleased  iSem.  In 
matter  of  musical  instruments,  be  learned 
to  play  upon  the  lute,  the  virginals,  the 
harp,  the  AUman  flute  with  nine  holes, 
the  viol,  and  the  sackbut.  This  hours 
thus  spent,  and  digestion  finished,  he 
betook  himself  to  his  principal  study  for 


three  houres  together,  or  more,  to  well 
to  repeat  his  matutinal  lectures,  as  to 
proceed  in  the  book  wherein  he  was,  as 
also  to  write  handsomely,  to  draw  and 
forme  the  Antiok  and  Roman  letters. 
This  being  done,  they  went  out  of  their 
house,  and  with'  them  a  young  gentle- 
man of  Touraine,  named  the  Esquire 
Gymnast,  who  taught  him  the  art  of 
riding.  Changing  Sien  his  clothes,  he 
rode  a  Naples  courser,  a  Dutch  roussin, 
a  Spanish  gennet,  a  barbed  or  trapped 
steed,  then  a  light  fleet  horse,  unto  whom 
he  gave  a  hundred  carieres,  made  him  go 
to  the  high  sanlts,  bounding  in  the  aire, 
free  the  ditch  with  a  skip,  leap  over  a 
stile  or  pale,  tome  short  in  a  ring  both 
to  the  right  and  left  hand.  There  he 
broke  not  his  lance  ;  for  it  is  the  greatest 
foolery  in  the  world  to  say,  I  hare  broken 
ten  lances  at  tilts  or  in' fight.  A  car- 
penter can  do  even  as  much.  But  it  is 
a  glorious  and  praiseworthy  action,  with 
one  lance  to  break  and  overthrow  ten 
enemies.  Therefore  with  a  sharp,  stiflFe, 
strong  and  well-steeled  lance,  would  be 
usually  force  up  a  door,  pierce  a  hsmesse, 
beat  down  a  tree,  carry  away  the  ring, 
lift  up  a  cuirasier  saddle,  with  the  male- 
coat  and  gantlet.  All  this  he  did  in 
oompleat  armes  from  head  to  foot.  As 
for  the  prancing  flourishes,  and  smack- 
ing popismes,  for  the  better  cherishing 
of  the  horse,  commonly  used  in  riding, 
none  did  them  better  than  he.  The 
cavalleriie  of  Perrara  was  but  an  ape 
compared  to  him.  He  was  singularly 
skilful  in  leaping  nimbly  from  one  horse 
to  another  without  putting  foot  to  ground, 
and  these  horses  were  caUed  Desultories. 
He  could  likewise  from  either  side,  with 
a  lance  in  his  band,  leap  on  horseback 
without  stirrups,  and  rule  the  horse  at 
his  pleasure  without  a  bridle,  for  such 
things  are  useful  in  military  engagements. 
Another  day  he  exercised  the  battle-axe^ 
which  he  so  dextrously  wielded,  both  in 
the  nimble,  strong,  and  smooth  manage- 
ment of  that  weapon,  and  that  in  all  tbe 
f^ts  practicable  by  it,  that  he  passed 
knight  of  armes  in  the  field,  and  at  all 
essayes. 

"  Then  tost  he  the  pike,  played  with 
the  two-handled  sword,  with  the  back- 
sword,  with  the  Spanish  tuck,  the  dagger, 
poiniard,  armed,  unarmed,  with  a  buck- 
ler, with  a  cloak,  with  a  targnet.  Then 
would  he  hunt  the  hart,  the  roebock, 
the  beare,  the  fiillow-deer,  the  wilde* 
boare,  the  hare,  the  phesaut,  the  par^ 
tridge,  and  the  bustard.  He  played  at 
the  baloon,  and  made  it  bound  in  the 
aire,  both  with  fist  and  foot.  He 
wrestled,  ran,  jumped,  not  at  three  steps 
and  a  leap,  called  the  hops,  nor  at  cloche- 
pied,  called  the  hare's  leap,  nor  yet  at 
the  Almanes;  for,  said  Gymnast,  thsee 
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jiiB|M  tte  for  the  wwres  •ItogeCher  on. 
profitable,  and  of  no  use:  but  at  one 
Jeep  he  would  skip  over  e  ditcb,  spring 
orer  a  hedge,  leoant  six  paces  upon  a 
wan,  nuBp  and  grapple  aAer  this  Ushion 
«p  against  a  window,  of  the  full  height 
of  a  lance.  Jle  did  swhn  in  deep  waters 
OA  has  belly,  on  his  hack,  sidewiae,  with 
all  his  hodj,  with  his  feet  only,  with 
one  hand  in  the  aire,  wherein  he  held  a 
book,  crossing  thus  the  breadth  of  the 
liver  of  Seine,  without  wetting  it,  and 
dragged  along  his  cloak  with  his  teeth, 
as  did  Julius  Cssar ;  then  with  the  help 
of  one  hand  he  entered  forcibly  into  a  boat, 
from  whence  he  cast  himself  ugain  bead- 
long  into  the  water,  sounded  the  depths, 
hollowed  the  rocks^  and  plunged  into  the 
pita  and  gulphs.  Thsn  turned  he  the 
boat  aboot,  gOTomed  it,  led  it  swiftly  or 
slowly  with  the  stream  and  agpiinst  the 
stream,  stopped  it  in  bis  course,  guided 
it  with  one  hsnd,  and  with  the  other  laid 
hard  about  him  with  a  huge  great  oare, 
hoisted  the  sails,  hied  up  along  the  mast 
by  the  shrouds,  ran  upon  the  edge  of  the 
ifeeks,  set  the  compasse  in  order,  tackled 
the  boulins,  and  steer'd  the  helme. 
Coming  out  of  the  water,  he  ran  furiously 
op  sgainst  a  hill,  and  with  the  same 
aLcrit^  and  swiftnesse  ran  down  again. 
He  chmbed  up  at  treea  like  a  cat,  and 
lea|»ed  from  the  one  to  the  other  like  a 
aquirreL  He  did  pull  down  the  great 
boughes  and  branches,  like  another 
Alilo;  then  with  two  sharp  well-steeled 
daggers,  and  two  tried  bodkins,  would 
he  run  up  by  the  wall  to  the  very  top  of 
a  house  like  a  rat ;  then  suddenly  came 
down  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  with 
such  an  even  composition  of  members, 
that  by  the  fall  he  would  catch  no  barme. 

"  He  did  cast  the  dart,  throw  the  barre, 
put  the  stone,  practise  the  jarelin,  the 
ixwr-spear  or  partisan,  and  the  halbert. 
He  broke  the  atrongest  bowes  in  drawing, 
bended  against  hU  bresst  the  greatest 
croase.bowes  of  steel,  took  his  aims  by 
the  eye  with  the  handgun,  and  abot 
well,  traversed  and  planted  the  canon, 
abot  at  bttt^marks,  at  the  papgay  from 
below  upwards,  or  to  a  height,  from 
above  downwards,  or  to  a  descent ;  then 
before  him,  side  wise,  and  behind  him, 
like  the  Parthians.  They  tied  a  cable- 
rope  to  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  by  one 
end  whereof  hanging  near  tbe  ground  he 
wrought  himseli'  with  bis  hands  to  the 
very  top;  then  upon  tbe  same  tract 
came  down  so  sturdily  and  firms  tliat 
yon  could  not  on  a  pluine  meadow  have 
mn  with  more  asaurance.  They  set  up 
a  great  pole  fixed  upon  two  trees. 
Tb^e  would  be  hang  by  his  bands,  and 
with  them  alone,  his  feet  touching  at 
nothing,  would  go  back  and  fore  along 
the  foraiaid  rope  with  so  great  swift- 


nesse,  that  hardly  coald  one  overtake 

him  with  running;  and  then,  to  eiereise 
his  breast  and  lungs,  be  would  shout 
like  all  the  devils  in  hell.  I  herd  him 
once  call  Eudemon  from  St.  Victor's 
gate  to  Monmartre.  Stentor  had  never 
auch  a  voyce  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 
Then  for  the  strengthening  of  his  nerves 
or  sinewes,  they  made  him  two  great 
sows  of  lesd,  each  of  them  weighing 
eight  thousand  and  aeven  hundred  quin- 
tala,  which  thev  called  Alterea.  Those 
he  took  from  the  ground,  in  each  hand 
one,  then  lifted  them  up  over  hia  head, 
and  held  them  so  without  stirring  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  and  more,  which  was 
an  inimitable  force.  He  fought  at  bar. 
riers  with  the  stoutest  and  most  vigorous 
champions  ;  and  when  it  came  to  tbe 
cope,  he  stood  so  sturdily  on  his  feet, 
tliat  he  abandoned  himself  unto  the 
strongest,  in  esse  they  could  remove 
him  from  his  place,  aa  Milo  waa  wont  to 
do  of  old.  In  whose  imitation  likewise 
he  held  a  pomgranat  in  his  band,  to  give 
it  unto  him  that  could  take  it  from  him. 
The  time  being  thua  beetowed,  and  him« 
self  rubbed,  cleansed,  wiped,  and  re« 
fresht  with  other  clothes,  he  returned 
fair  and  softly ;  and  passing  through 
certain  meadows,  or  other  grassie  places, 
beheld  the  trees  and  plants,  comparing 
them  with  what  is  written  of  them  in 
the  books  of  the  Ancients,  such  as  Theo- 
phrast,  Dioscorides,  Marinua,  Plinie, 
Nicander,  Macer,  and  Galen,  and  carried 
home  to  the  house  great  handfuls  of 
them,  whereof  a  young  page  called  Riso- 
torn 08  had  charge;  togeuier  with  little 
mattocks,  pickaxes,  grubbing  •  books, 
cabbies,  pruiiing-knires,  and  other  in* 
struments  requisite  for  herborising* 
Being  oome  to  their  lodging,  whilest 
supper  was  msking  ready,  they  repeated 
certain  passsges  of  that  which  hath  been 
read,  and  sate  down  at  table.  Here 
remark,  that  his  dinner  was  sober  and 
thrifty,  for  he  did  then  eat  only  to  pre- 
vent the  gnawings  of  his  stomack,  but 
his  supper  was  copious  and  large ;  for 
he  took  then  as  much  as  was  fit  to 
maintains  and  nourish  him  ;  which  in- 
deed is  the  true  diet  prescribed  by  the 
art  of  good  and  sound  physick,  although 
a  rabble  of  loggerhcMided  physicians, 
nuzzeled  in  the  brabling  shop  of  sophis- 
ters,  counsel  the  contrary.  During  that 
repast  was  continued  the  lesson  read  at 
dinner  as  long  as  they  thought  good : 
the  rest  was  spent  in  good  discourse, 
learned  and  profitable.  After  that  they 
had  given  thanks,  be  set  himself  to  sing 
vocally,  and  play  upon  harmonious  in- 
struments, or  otberwayes  psssed  his  time 
at  some  pretty  sports,  made  with  cards 
or  dice,  or  in  practising  the  feats  of 
legerdemain,  with  cups  and  balls.  There 
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they  stayed  some  nights  in  frolicking 
thus,  ana  making  themselves  merrie  till 
it  was  time  to  go  to  bed ;  and  on  other 
nights  they  would  go  make  visits  unto 
learned  men,  or  to  such  as  had  been 
travellers  in  strange  and  remote  countrey  s. 
"When  it  was  full  night  before  they 
retired  themselves,  they  went  unto  the 
most  open  place  of  the  bouse  to  see  the 
face  of  the  sky,  and  there  beheld  the 
comets,  if  any  were,  as  likewise  ifae 
figures,  situations,  aspects,  oppositions 
and  conjunctions  of  the  both  fixed  starres 
and  planets. 

•*  Then  with  his  master  did  he  briefely 
recapitulate,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  that  which  he  had  read, 
seen,  learned,  done  and  understood  in 
the  whole  course  of  that  day. 

'*  Then  prayed  they  unto  God  the 
Creator,  in  falling  down  before  him,  and 
strengthening  their  faith  towards  him, 
and  glorifying  him  for  his  boundlesse 
bounty ;  and,  giving  thanks  unto  him 
for  the  time  that  was  past,  they  recom- 
mended themselves  to  his  divine  clemency 
for  the  future.  Which  being  done,  they 
went  to  bed,  and  betook  themselves  to 
their  repose  and  rest. 

"  How  Garganttui  spent  his  time  in  rainie 
toeather, 

**  If  it  happened  that  the  weather  were 
any  thing  cloudie,  foul,  and  rainie,  all 
the  forenoon  was  employed,  as  before 
specified,  according  to  custom,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  they  had  a  good 
clear  fire  lighted,  to  correct  the  distem- 
pers of  the  aire.  But  after  dinner,  in- 
stead of  their  wonted  exercitations,  they 
did  abide  within,  and,  by  way  of  Apo- 
therapie  (that  is,  a  making  the  body 
heathful  by  exercise),  did  recreate  them- 
selves in  botteling  up  of  hay,  in  cleaving 
and  sawing  of  wood,  and  in  threshing 
sheaves  oi  cotn  at  the  bam.  Then  they 
studied  the  art  of  painting  or  carving ; 
or  brought  into  use  the  antick  play  of 
tables,  as  Leonicus  hath  written  of  it, 
and  as  our  good  friend  Lascaris  playeth 
at  it.  In  playing  they  examined  the 
passages  of  ancient  authors,  wherein  tlie 
said  play  is  mentioned,  or  any  metaphore 
drawn  from  it.  They  went  likewise  to 
see  the  drawing  ofmettals,  or  the  casting 
of  great  ordnance :  how  the  lapidaries 
did  work,  as  also  the  goldsmiths  and 
cutters  of  precious  stones.  Nor  did 
they  omit  to  visit  the  a]ch3rmists,  money, 
coiners,  upholsters,  weavers,  velvet- 
workers,  watchmakers,  looking.glasse- 
framers,  printers,  organists,  and  oiher 
such  kinde  of  artificers,  and  every  where 
giving  ihem  somewhat  to  drink,  did 
feame  and  consider  the  industry  and 


invention  of  the  trades.  They  went  also 
to  hear  the  public  lectures,  the  solemn 
commencements,  the  repetitions,  the  ac- 
clamations, the  pleadiugs  of  the  gentle 
lawyers,  and  sermons  of  evangelical 
preachers.  He  went  through  the  halls 
and  places  appointed  for  tencing,  and 
there  played  against  the  masters  them- 
selves at  all  weapons,  and  shewed  them 
by  experience,  that  he  knew  as  much  in 
it  as,  yea  more,  than  they. 

'*  At  their  return  they  did  eate  more 
soberly  at  supper  then  at  other  times, 
and  meats  more  desiccative  and  extenu- 
ating ;  to  the  end  that  the  intemperato 
moisture  of  the  aire,  .communicated  to 
the  body  b^  a  necessary  confinitive, 
might  by  this  means  be  corrected,  and 
that  they  might  not  receive  any  preju- 
dice for  want  of  their  ordinary  bodilv- 
exercise.  Thus  was  G argantua  governed, 
and  kept  on  in  this  course  of  education, 
from  day  to  day  profiting,  as  you  may 
understand  such  a  young  man  of  his  age 
may,  of  a  pregnant  judgment,  with  good 
discipline  well  continued.  Which,  al- 
though at  the  beginning  it  seemed  dif. 
ficult,  became  a  little  after  so  sweet,  so 
easie,  and  so  delightful,  that  it  seemed 
rather  the  recreation  of  a  king  then  tbo 
study  of  a  scolar.  Neverthelesse  Pono- 
orates,  to  divert  him  from  this  vehement 
intension  of  the  spirits,  thought  fit  onoe 
in  a  month,  upon  some  fair  and  clear  day 
to  go  out  of  the  city  betimes  in  the 
morning,  either  towards  Gentilly,  or 
Boulogne,  or  to  Montrouge,  or  Charan- 
ton-bridge,  or  to  Vanves,  or  St.  Clou, 
and  there  spend  all  the  day  long  in 
making  the  greatest  chear  that  could  be 
devised,  sporting,  making  merry,  drink- 
ing healths,  playing,  singing,  dancing, 
tumbling  in  some  faire  meadow,  un- 
nestling  of  sparrowes,  taking  of  quailes, 
and  fishing  for  frogs  and  crabs.  But 
although  that  day  was  past  without  books 
or  lecture,  yet  was  it  not  spent  without 
profit ;  for  in  the  said  meadowes  they 
usually  repeated  certain  pleasant  verses 
of  Virgil's  agriculture,  of  llesiod  and 
of  Politian's  husbandrie, — would  set  a- 
broach  some  wittie  Latiue  epigrams,  then 
immediately  turned  them  into  roudlays 
and  songs  for  dancing  in  the  French 
language.  In  their  feasting,  thev  would 
sometimes  separate  the  water  from  the 
wine  that  was  therewith  mixed,  as  Cato 
teacheth,  D«  re  Rustica,  and  Plinie  with 
an  ivie  cup  would  wash  the  wine  in  a 
basin  full  of  water,  then  toke  it  out 
againe  with  a  funnel  as  pure  as  ever* 
They  made  the  water  go  from  one  glasse 
to  another,  and  contrived  a  thousand 
little  automatorie  engines— that  ia^to  say, 
moving  of  themselves." 
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MODERN  GREECE. 
BY  BROTHER  PEREGRINE. 

Part  II. 


The  first  excursion  we  made  from 
Athens  was  to  the  marble  quarries  and 
summit  of  Mount  Pentelicus.  The 
road  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which 
vre  reached  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
is  particularly  good.  From  thence  the 
ascent  led  us  over  steep  slopes,  encum- 
bered with  fragments  of  broken  marble 
as  far  as  the  highest  quarries;  and 
from  these  to  the  summit  the  mountain 
is  almost  covered  with  rocks  and  brush- 
wood. The  ascent  from  the  foot  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  occupied  about 
two  hours.  The  quarries,  which  are 
situated  about  midway,  have  recently 
been  opened  to  supply  materials  for 
the  new  palace  of  the  king ;  but  as  that 
lias  been  abandoned  in  consequence  of 
the  depressed  state  of  the  national  re- 
venue, tlie  works  at  the  quarries  have 
been  relinquished  likewise,  and  are 
now  entirely  deserted.  Tliose  who  have 
visited  the  celebrated  quarries  of  sta- 
tuary marble  at  Carrara,  and  have  ob- 
served the  waste  of  mechanical  power 
in  the  mode  of  transporting  the  blocks 
there  adopted,  will  be  struck  with  the 
fiuality  by  which  modem  science  might 
assist  the  operations  of  reopening  the 
quarries  of  Pentelicus;  and  with  the 
increased  accommodation  of  good  roads 
and  a  convenient  port,  supply  the  artists 
of  £urope  with  maurble  from  Greece  on  the 
same  terms  as  they  now  obtain  it  from 
Italy.  In  any  other  country  but  Greece, 
Pentelicus  would  be  a  mine  of  wealth ; 
and  the  extent  of  its  quarries  already 
opened  would  be  sufficient  to  supply 
aU  Europe  for  centuries  to  come.  It 
is  melancholy  to  see  the  spot  which 
furnished  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon^ 
and  to  which  the  world  is  indebted  for 
so  many  of  those  works  of  art  which 
attest  the  immortality  of  genius,  mono- 
polised by  a  government  which  has 
neither  energy  nor  means  to  develope 
tlie  natural  resources  of  the  country. 
As  we  approached  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  the  scenery,  which  had 
charmed  us  during  our  ascent,  became 
grand  and  imposing  in  the  extreme; 
and  from  the  highest  rock,  which 
crowns  the  mountain  like  the  Druidical 
altar,  or  cromlech,  on  th^  sranite  Tors 
of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  the  plain 
of  Marathon,  and  the  other  memoraljle 
tot.  JiJiif.  k6.  cxxviJi 


scenes  which  compose  the  panorama, 
opened  at  once  upon  our  view.  The 
prospect  towards  Marathon  is  remark- 
able for  its  magnificent  combination  of 
scenery.  A  series  of  undulating  hills 
slope  gradually  down  from  the  summit 
of  Pentelicus  to  the  western  extremity 
of  the  plain ;  the  line  of  sea-coast  which 
bounds  it  on  the  south  forms  a  deep 
semicircle,  terminating  at  the  eastern 
end  in  a  long  low  promontory.  The 
brushwood  which  covers  the  eastern 
part  of  the  plain  appears  to  be  se- 
parated near  the  marshy  shore,  leaving 
a  light  line  where  the  celebrated 
tumulus  marks  the  hallowed  sepulchre 
of  the  Athenians  slain  in  the  battle. 
Beyond  all  this,  the  horizon  is  bounded 
by  the  long  and  singularly  broken 
outline  of  the  Negropont ;  retiring 
into  beautiful  bays,  or  advancing 
into  promontories,  around  which  nu- 
merous small  islets  are  scattered.  The 
view  is  both  remarkable  and  magni- 
ficent ;  and  its  interest  is  perhaps 
increased  by  comparison  with  tne  pro- 
spect to  the  westward  of  the  mountain, 
comnaanding  the  whole  plain  of  Athens, 
the  dimly  seen  Acropolis,  and  the  dis- 
tant islands  of  Salamis  and  Egina.  We 
descended  the  hill  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  reached  Athens  before 
evening. 

Our  arrangements  being  completed 
for  a  tour  round  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
we  set  out  on  the  28ih  of  June  for  Me- 
gara.  A  passport  was  necessary  for 
this  excursion,  in  addition  to  a  formal 
permission  from  the  government  to 
carry  arms,  and  a  letter  of  recommend- 
ation from  the  British  minister  to  the 
governor  of  the  Morea,  in  the  event  of 
our  being  able  at  this  season  to-extend 
our  researches  into  that  part  of  Greece. 
We  engaged  two  servants  for  the  jour- 
ney ;  one  to  act  as  guide,  and  the  other 
as  his  assistant,  and  as  cook.  The  6rst, 
no  doubt  finding  that  the  name  of  Lord 
Byron  secured  him  abundant  patronage 
from  English  travellers,  declared  that 
he  had  been  his  servant.  He  spoke 
some  bad  Italian  and  French,  and  a 
little  German ;  and  was  engaged  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  dollars  a-month,—  exor- 
bitant wages  for  such  a  country ;  but 
no  equally  qualified  person  could  be 
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found  who  would  take  less,  and  very 
few  who  asked  so  little.  In  fact,  there 
are  so  many  travellers  now,  and  so  few 
good  servants,  that  the  demand  is  cer- 
tain to  secure  them  their  own  price. 
The  second  man  was  contented  with 
three  drachmas  a-day  (half  a  Spanish 
dollar),  which  was  much  above  the 
value  of  his  services.  We  started  at 
an  early  hour  for  Megara.  We  formed 
a  large  cavalcade,  having  six  riding 
iu>r8e8,  and  three  for  baggage.  For 
each  of  these  we  paid  a  Spanish  dollar 
(six  drachmas)  a-day.  The  rooming 
was  as  bright  as  the  most  beautiful 
summer's  day  in  England,  but  consi- 
derably hotter.  The  road  from  Athens 
to  Eleusis  is  one  of  the  new  lines  of 
road  which  the  Bavarian  government 
laid  down  many  years  ago,  intending 
to  continue  it  as  far  as  Corinth  and 
Patras ;  but  the  want  of  funds  obliged 
them  to  discontinue  it  before  it  reached 
Eleusis,  and  years  will  probably  elapse 
before  it  is  resumed.  The  portion  which 
is  completed  is  macadamised,  and  fur- 
nished with  stadia  stones.  Our  horses, 
at  a  foot's  pace,  travelled  on  an  average 
four  stadia  in  the  hour. 

The  road,  on  leaving  Athens,  crosses 
the  Cephissus,  and  passes  through  the 
groves  of  the  Academy.  After  leaving 
the  Athenian  plain,  it  enters  the  narrow 
defile  of  Daphne,  where  an  old  ruined 
monastery  is  now  occupied  as  a  police 
station,  at  which  our  passports  were 
examined.  It  continues  to  wind  among 
the  hills  for  some  distance  ;  and  at 
length  opens  upon  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  SaronicGulf.  The  peculiar  form 
of  Salamis,  which  bounds  the  prospect, 
gives  the  gulf  all  the  appearance  of  a 
lake;  and  its  deep  indigo  blue  con- 
trasts finely  with  the  rocky  and  pic- 
turesque appearance  of  the  island.  The 
northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  bay 
are  marshy  land,  chiefly  reclaimed, 
forming  a  large  semicircular  plain,  over 
which  the  road  is  carried  upon  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  causeway,  along 
which  the  annual  procession  passed 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  The  plain  on 
each  side  of  the  road  was  profusely 
covered  with  oleanders  in  full  flower ; 
and  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
any  where  so  rich  a  combination  of 
colours  as  the  whole  scene  presented 
to  us  in  our  passage. 

We  arrived  at  Eleusis  in  three  hours 
and  a  half  from  Athens;  and,  after 
examining  the  few  remains  of  the  great 
tempU  of  CereS;  were  compelled  by  the 


heat  to  remain  in  the  village  inn  for 
three  or  four  hours,  until  the  cool  breeze 
of  the  afternoon  set  in.  A  few  fine 
fragments  of  marble  columns  and 
wrought  stones  are  the  only  remains 
of  the  magnificent  temple  now  visible. 
The  pav^  road  leading  to  it  may, 
however,  be  traced ;  and  six  arclies  of 
the  ancient  aqueduct  still  stand  in  the 
plain,  at  some  distance  from  the  mo- 
dern village.  We  started  from  Eleusis 
at  a  quarter  past  three.  The  road  passes 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  pro- 
ceeds through  thickets  of  junipers,  firs, 
and  oleanders.  The  views  which  it 
commands  of  the  gulf  and  of  its  islands 
far  surpass  those  which  bad  so  much 
engaged  our  attention  when  we  first 
left  the  defile  of  Daphne.  The  whole 
range  of  islands  from  Salamis  to  Hydra 
was  visible;  and  the  high  mountain 
coast  above  Epidaurus  bounded  our 
prospect  on  the  south.  We  reached 
Megara  about  seven  o'clock,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  one  room  sufficiently 
large  to  enable  four  persons  to  sleep  in 
it  with  some  management.  It  was  to- 
lerably clean;  and  contained  a  table 
and  two  chairs.  The  servants  and 
horseboys  slept  in  their  capotes  in  the 
yard ;  and  a  roan  kept  watch  all  night 
to  prevent  the  horses  from  lying  down, 
as  the  Greek  considers  it  best  to  roake 
them  stand  all  night  when  there  is  no 
stable  to  cover  them.  Modem  Megara, 
which  appears  to  occupy  very  nearly 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city— of  that 
city  which  gave  birth  to  Euclid,  and 
offered  its  freedom  to  Alexander — is 
now  little  better  than  a  mass  of  ruins ; 
and  its  population,  less  than  one  thou- 
sand souls,  are  in  a  state  of  starving 
poverty.  The  town  stands  on  a  gentle 
eminence,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
sltore,  in  a  situation  of  surpassing 
beauty.  The  effects  produced  by  the 
setting  sun  upon  the  numerous  islands 
of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  the  picturesque 
and  broken  forms  of  the  mountains  of 
Argolis,  and  the  almost  deserted  aspect 
of  the  rich  plain  which  surrounds  the 
village,  presented  us  with  a  picture 
which  no  time  or  distance  can  obli- 
terate from  the  memory.  The  distance 
of  Megara  from  Eleusis  is  computed 
at  thirteen  miles. 

On  the  following  rooming  (June 
29lh)  we  started  at  daybreak,  in  order 
to  have  time  to  rest  during  the  dan- 
gerous heats  of  noonday,  and  arrive  at 
Corinth  in  the  evening.  This  ride  is 
said  to  be  the  roost  beautiful  in  Greece; 
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and  I  can  readily  imagine  that  there 
can  be  none  more  varied  or  more 
aboundrng  io  wild  and  magnificent 
scenery.  .The  Gerania  moantains  stand 
out  boldly  into  the  sea  in  precipitous 
and  rocky  slopes  ;  along  which  the 
road,  or  rather  horsepath,  is  carried 
with  considerable  difficulty.  In  many 
parts  it  is  extremely  dangerous;  and 
none  but  horses  accustomed  to  such 
travelling  could  be  trusted.  This  bridle- 
path winds  round  the  brow  of  the  pre- 
cipices at  a  height  of  many  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea,  which  lay  at  their 
base  like  a  bright  and  glassy  lake ;  and 
in  many  places,  where  the  path  has 
given  vray,  the  horses  are  obliged  to 
scramble  down  to  the  sea-shore  by 
rocky  zig-zags,  where  one  lalse  step 
would  be  destruction,  and  gradually 
regain  the  road  by  an  ascent  ^o  less 
wild  and  perilous.  The  variety  of 
scenery,  however,  amply  compensated 
for  the  roughness  of  our  road,  which 
continued  of  the  same  character  for 
many  hours ;  and  the  difficulties  of  our 
passage  were  forgotten  in  the  natural 
grandeur  which  surrounded  us.  The 
neat  and  oppressiveness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere were  most  intense,  and  we  suf- 
fered much  from  them,  until  we  emerged 
upon  the  uncultivated  plains  which  ex- 
tend for  many  miles  along  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Sinus  Saronicus.  We 
did  not  readi  Calamachi,  the  nearest 
resting-place,  until  half-past  twelve, 
after  being  upwards  of  six  hours  in  the 
saddle  under  a  broiling  sun.  Cala- 
machi is  the  port  of  the  gulf,  and  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  ancient  Cenchree, 
where  St.  Paul  tarried  on  his  journey 
from  Corinth  to  Ephesus.  It  is  still 
celebrated  for  the  tepid  bath,  several 
yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  called 
the  Bath  of  Helena. 

We  found  there  a  (air  specimen  of  a 
Oreek  inn,  and  obtained  a  tolerable 
dinner.  It  would  be  difficult  at  first 
sight  to  decide  whether  a  Oreek  coun- 
try inn  be  really  a  place  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  travellers  or  a  shop,  for  the 
owner  generally  contrives  to  combine 
die  business  of  both.  It  generally  con- 
sists of  one  room  on  the  ground-floor. 
At  one  end  is  a  counter,  upon  which 
stand  about  half-a-dozen  bottles  or  de» 
canters>  containing  the  wretched  re- 
sinous vrine  of  the  country,  and  the 
favourite  drink  called  rachetf  a  distilled 
spirit  mixed  with  oil  of  aniseed.  A  half- 
dozen  thumb  glasses  for  this  cordial, 
and  a  fow  tumblers,  complete  the  essen>^ 


tials  of  a  drinking  shop,  while  some 
pipes  and  narghiUet  serve  as  a  tempt- 
ation to  the  bottle.  Behind  the  counter, 
a  few  shelves  are  ranged  on  the  wall, 
holding  bottles,  and  a  few  scraps  and 
ends  of  pepper,  salt,  coffee,  &c.,  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  the  business  of  a 
Greek  grocer.  A  few  loaves  of  bread, 
some  rice  and  flour,  complete  the 
stock  in  trade.  Round  the  rest  of  the 
room  are  broad,  bare,  wooden  benches, 
which  serve  as  couches  by  day  and 
beds  by  night.  If  the  traveller  carry 
no  bed  or  mattress  with  him,  he  must 
sleep  in  his  capote.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  room  are  frequently  raised  plat- 
forms, upon  which  five  or  six  addi- 
tional visitors  may  sleep ;  and  the  spare 
stock  is  stowed  away  underneath  it  in 
barrels  of  flour,  wine,  and  vinegar, — the 
diflerence  between  the  two  latter  com- 
modities not  being  very  strongly  mark- 
ed. The  only  furniture  of  the  room  is 
a  table  or  two,  and  a  few  rude  chairs. 
The  master  smokes  his  pipe  upon  his 
counter,  is  generally  barelegged,  and 
seems  to  take  greater  pleasure  in  being 
undisturbed  than  in  seeing  an  increased 
number  of  customers.  This  description 
may  be  considered  above  the  average 
of  Greek  village  inns.  Many  of  them 
have  not  half  the  conveniences  enu- 
merated ;  and  in  general  the  traveller 
esteems  himself  fortunate  if  he  find  any 
accommodation,  and  a  fire  wherewithal 
to  cook  his  dinner. 

At  five  P.M.  we  crossed  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth.  There  is  no  regular  road  ; 
but  the  path  we  followed  led  us  through 
the  Canal  of  Nero,  which  is  almost 
filled  up  with  oleanders,  and  other 
trees.  We  passed  under  tlie  ruined 
wall,  which  once  extended  from  Corinth 
to  CendiresB ;  and  as  we  advanced,  the 
gulf  opened  upon  our  view,  bounded 
on  our  right  by  the  lofty  extremity  of 
the  Gerania  mountains.  The  Acro- 
Corinthus  soon  appeared  ;  and  at  its 
base  lay  a  scattered  collection  of  rude 
and  almost  ruined  houses — the  modern 
town  of  Korinto.  We  galloped  over 
the  western  part  of  the  isthmus  without 
meeting  a  single  living  being,  and  en- 
tered  the  town  at  half-past  seven,  not 
without  recalling  the  proverb  so  justly 
femiliar  to  the  ancient  traveller, "  Non 
cuivis  horaini  contingit  adire  Co- 
rinthum."  We  took  up  our  quarters 
at  die  usual  resting-place,  the  inn  kept 
by  a  Ccphaloniote  called  Stephano, 
one  of  the  most  notorious  vagabonds  in 
Oieece.   It  is,  however,  the  only  house 
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where  a  traveller  can  obtain  a  recep- 
tiM,  and  we  were  constrained  to  be 
contented .  The  only  relic  of  antiquity 
which  Corinth  now  possesses,  with  the 
exception  of  course  of  its  Acropolis, 
is  the  fragment  of  a  Doric  temple,  six 
columns  only  of  which  are  standing. 
They  are  of  the  common  stone  of  the 
country,  and  apparently  more  ancient 
than  the  period  when  the  Doric  order 
is  considered  to  have  reached  its  per- 
fection. There  is  not  a  single  frag- 
ment of  the  order  to  which  this  city 
gave  its  name ;  and  the  few  other  re- 
mains which  were  seen  by  former  tra- 
vellers have  disappeared  under  the  ac- 
cumulated ruins  to  which  fire  and  re- 
volution have  reduced  the  modern 
town.  The  Acropolis  is  about  a  mile 
from  the  inn,  and  is  reached  by  a  steep 
and  rather  difficult  path.  There  are  in 
this  unchangeable  monument  of  the 
power  and  wealth  'of  ancient  Corinth 
so  many  classical  associations  that  the 
traveller  is  almost  repaid  by  them  alone 
for  the  privations  inseparable  from  his 
journey.  There  is  the  fount  Pyrene, 
where  Pegasus  is  fabled  to  have  drunk ; 
and  there  is  the  same  glorious  prospect 
which  the  Ppets  of  antiquity  loved  to 
celebrate.  The  Acropolis  of  Athens  is 
visible  in  the  distance;  and  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  with  all  its  scenes  of  magical 
interest,  is  spread  out  at  the  feet  of  the 
spectator.  Cytheron,  and  Helicon, 
and  Parnassus,  with  its  snowy  head 
rising  high  above  all  the  other  pro- 
minent objects  in  the  landscape,  each 
connected  with  some  familiar  tale  of 
classical  mythology,  combine  with  the 
picturesque  outline  of  the  bays  and 
inlets  of  the  gulf  to  produce  one  of  the 
most  wild  and  beautiful  scenes  which 
the  eye  of  man  has  ever  witnessed. 
But  the  atmosphere  of  Corinth  is  hea- 
vily laden  with  malaria,  and  every 
one  the  traveller  encounters  in  his  path 
appears  to  be  suffering  from  its  in- 
fluence; so  that  the  sense  of  danger 
which  every  stranger  must  feel  during 
his  sojourn  in  this  place  of  pestilence 
destroys  half  the  interest  of  scenery. 

The  landlord  of  our  inn  was  once 
famous  as  a  chief  of  banditti ;  but,  be- 


min,  that  the  floor  would  be  a  luxury 
in  comparison,  if  it  were  not  equally 
infested.  Our  fatigues  during  this  ar- 
duous and  trying  day's  journey  were 
not  dieviated,  therefore,  by  our  arrival 
at  Corinth ;  there  was  no  possib^ity  of 
sleeping,  and  the  thermometer  during 
the  whole  day,  in  a  shady  room,  had 
never  fallen  below  84*.  Even  our  ser- 
vants complained,  and  for  the  first 
time  were  afraid  of  sleeping  in  the  open 
air.  After  remaining  two  days  in 
Corinth,  in  consequence  of  the  illness 
of  two  of  our  party,  induced  by  ex- 
posure to  the  burning  sun,  and  to  the 
effects  of  the  pestilential  climate  at  tliis 
season,  we  were  advised  by  our  guides 
not  to  think  of  going  into  upper 
Greece,  which  was  our  intention  when 
we  left  Athens ;  and  the  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  travellers  during  the 
hot  season,  in  recent  years,  had  fkllen 
victims  to  the  malaria,  here  called  em- 
phatically the  "  Greek  fever,"  induced 
us  reluctantly  to  acquiesce.  We  ac- 
cordingly made  arrangements  for  our 
journey  towards  Argos,  in  the  hopes 
that  the  sea-breezes  would  enable  us  to 
pursue  our  travels  with  more  comfort. 
The  two  sick  persons  were  obliged  to 
be  conveyed  in  a  cart,  but  the  road  was 
infamous ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  precau- 
tions of  lining  the  vehicle  with  mat- 
tresses, it  almost  shook  them  to  pieces. 
Af\ter  a  most  boisterous  drive  of  four 
hours,  we  arrived  at  loraseel,  where  a 
lonely  house,  containing  three  rooms, 
without  a  chair,  table,  or  any  other 
convenience,  afforded  us  shelter  for  the 
night.  Tlie  floor  was,  however,  free 
from  vermin,  and  tlie  mountain  atmo- 
sphere was  healthy ;  and  we  arose  the 
next  morning  with  very  diflerent  sensa- 
tions from  those  which  we  had  ex- 
perienced at  Corinth.  About  six  a.u. 
on  the  3d  of  July,  we  set  out  for  Argos. 
An  hour's  ride  over  the  mountains, 
commanding  many  picturesque  and 
striking  scenes  of  rock  and  hilly  land- 
scape, brought  us  to  Nemsea.  We  de- 
scended into  the  plain,  and  halted 
among  the  broken  columns  of  the 
Temple  of  Hercules.  Three  columns 
only  are  standing  ;  they  are  of  the 
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insects,  were  most  vivid  and  beautiful ; 
and  we  saw  two  large  turtles  in  the 
ponds  by  the  road-side.  After  emerg- 
ing upon  the  plain,  extending  from  the 
sea  to  the  amphitheatre  of  hills  behind 
Mycenae,  which  form  so  glorious  an 
object  from  all  parts  of  Uie  Gulf  of 
Napoli,  we  soon  arrived  at  the  ruins 
of  the  celebrated  city  of  Agamemnon, 
distant  two  hours  from  Nemcea.  Tliis 
was  the  first  place  in  Greece  where  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  perfect 
specimen  of  Cyclopean  masonry.  The 
massive  remams  of  its  gigantic  archi- 
tecture, which  for  three  thousand  years 
have  bid  defiance  to  man  and  to  the 
elements,  appear  as  enduring  now  as 
when  Pausanias  described  them,  and 
Homer  sung  of  the  man'ellous  city  of 
the  King  of  Men,*^  and  praised  the 
superiority  of  its  buildings.  The  walls 
of  tlie  city,  composed  of  enormous 
masses  of  stone  like  those  of  the  poly- 
gonal fortresses  of  Italy,  are  traceable 
for  a  considerable  distance;  but  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  existing 
ruins  is  the  famous  gate  of  the  Lions, 
over  which  are  sculptured  two  lions 
rampant,  supporting,  as  it  were,  a 
column  rudely  carved,  and  resembling 
the  celebrated  insignia  of  the  Roman 
liouse  of  Colonna.  Standing  among 
the  ruins  of  this  memorable  city,  it  was 
difficult  to  repress  a  desire  to  speculate 
upon  the  existence  of  the  great  men 
whose  names  are  associated  with  these 
sites  of  remote  antiquity ;  and  though 
it  were  an  outrage  upOn  classical  feel- 
ing to  lay  a  profaning  hand  on  the 
beautiful  admixture  of  truth  and  fable 
which  composes  the  heroic  history  of 
Greece,  still  every  one  must  be  sur- 
prised at  the  extreme  small ness  of  her 
kingdoms;  and  few  travellers  visit 
Greece  without  deplorinz  that  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  realities 
of  the  country  destroys  great  part  of 
the  illusion  which  history  has  thrown 
around  it.  The  desire  of  giving  a 
name  to  every  ancient  monument  has 
designated  the  most  remarkable  relic  of 
Mycaenai  as  the  "  Tomb  of  Agamem- 
non while  others,  dissatisfied  with 
the  name,  have  called  it  the  "  Trea- 
sury of  Atreus."  The  natives  have 
decided  in  favour  of  the  former;  and, 
without  stopping  to  dispute  the  point, 
it  may  safely  be  pronounced  the  most 
extraordinary  of  all  the  ancient  re- 
mains of  the  heroic  ages  which  Greece 
now  possesses.  Apparently  cut  out  of 
the  hill-^jide,  it  was  built  up  with  solid 


masonry  of  hewn  stones,  in  the  form  of 
a  gigantic  dome;  the  stone  slab  over 
the  entrance  is  nine  yards  long,  and 
nearly  six  wide.  It  is  now  used  as  a 
fold  for  cattle,  and  is  generally  full  of 
sheep  or  goats ;  the  dust  on  its  floor  is 
almost  alive  with  fleas,  to  cheat  which 
we  entered  it  on  horseback  1  The  notion 
that  this  wonderful  building  was  the 
tomb  of  the  mighty  Agamemnon,  gave 
us  a  greater  respect  for  him  than  the 
size  of  his  kingdom ;  and  we  almost 
began  to  speculate  on  the  number  of 
men  necessary  in  his  day  to  justify  tlie 
title  of  if  all  m^^m. 

An  interesting  ride  over  the  plain 
brought  us  to  Argos  in  about  an  hour. 
This  was  the  most  active  and  pro- 
mising town  we  had  yet  seen  in  our 
tour,  and  its  situation  under  the  old 
Acropolis,  which  now  frowns  with  a 
Venetian  fortress,  is  very  picturesque. 
We  remained  several  hours  in  the 
town  without  finding  any  thing  re- 
markable to  engage  our  attention  ex- 
cept the  magnificent  theatre  cut  in  tlie 
living  rock,  and  still  almost  perfect. 
The  misery  of  the  people,  which  was 
unhappily  but  too  apparent  in  every 
part  of  the  town,  by  no  means  in- 
creased the  enthusiasm  with  which  our 
minds  wandered  back  to  the  gatliering 
of  kings  and  heroes  upon  the  plain  be- 
fore us,  when  Greece  poured  forth  her 
warriors  to  the  siege  of  Troy.  Argos 
is  said  to  be  unhealthy,  and  to  be  sub- 
ject to  malaria.  It  was  once  a  favour- 
ite residence  of  King  Otho  when 
Count  Arroansperg  had  a  villa  there ; 
but  the  vicinity  of  Napoli  di  Romania 
will  always  prevent  its  becoming  an 
important  town.  After  a  pleasing 
drive  of  about  an  hour  over  the  plain, 
which  is  surpassed  in  natural  beauty 
by  no  other  in  the  world,  we  arrived  in 
Napoli,  and  were  subjected  to  the  ce- 
remonies of  entering  a  garrison  town. 
The  approach  to  it  is  striking,  and  an 
increased  bustle  and  importance  in  the 
inhabitants  satisfied  us  that  we  had  at 
last  found  a  city  of  some  consequence 
in  Greece.  We  were,  moreover,  grati- 
fied by  the  intelligence  that  we  should 
be  lodged  at  one  of  the  best  hotels  in 
the  country;  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
say,  that  from  the  time  of  our  leaving 
Malta  we  hod  never  met  with  an  inn  so 
clean,  so  comfortable,  and  so  well  con- 
ducted as  that  at  Napoli.  The  streets 
of  this  town  surprised  us  by  their 
cleanliness,  and  by  the  flourishing  ap- 
pearance of  their  shops ;  the  tradesmen 
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appeared  to  be  of  a  class  altogether  su- 
perior to  those  of  Athens ;  and  the  pro- 
menade outside  the  walls  was  crowded 
by  well-dressed  persons  of  both  sexes, 
whose  manners  indicated  more  easy 
circumstances  than  any  we  had  met 
with  in  the  capital,  excepting  in  the 
families  of  foreign  merchants.  The 
walls  of  our  inn  were  hung  with  prints 
—  a  remarkable  thing  in  Greece — 
among  which  were  many  Russian  en- 
gravings, and  French  lithographs  of  the 
late  sultan,  and  of  Tippoo  Saib ;  we 
found  upon  the  table  some  English 
and  French  newspapers,  and  among 
the  books  were  a  translation  of  Co- 
rinne  into  Romaic,  and  the  Iliad  and 
Plutarch  in  the  ancient  tongue.  We 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  excellent  beds, 
and  so  many  other  comforts,  that  very 
little  would  have  induced  us  to  become 
long  sojourners  in  "  Nauplia,"  for  the 
sake  of  its  admirable  hotel.  The  Acro- 
polis of  Napoli,  like  that  of  Argos,  is 
surmounted  by  a  Venetian  fortress, 
which  forms  a  picturesque  object  from 
all  parts  of  the  town.  The  first  thing 
which  a  stranger  is  taken  to  see  here  is 
the  small  church  at  whose  door  Capo 
d*Istria  was  assassinated  by  young 
Mavromichalis,  the  son  of  the  Bey  of 
Maina.  At  the  time  of  the  murder, 
the  Greeks  thought  they  had  destroyed 
a  tyrant ;  but  they  now  deplore  his 
^(e,  and  say  that  they  sacrificed  the 
only  man  who  could  have  regenerated 
Greece. 

It  is  now  generally  allowed  that  a 
great  error,  seriously  prejudicial  to  the 
present  welfare  of  the  country,  was 
committed  in  not  making  Napoli  the 
seat  of  government.  Tlie  fine  port  was 
already  thronged  with  shipping;  it  bad 
a  fortress  of  some  importance,  a  thriv- 
ing population,  handsome  houses  for 
the  great  officers  of  state,  and  abundant 
resources  for  carrying  on  the  commerce 
of  the  kingdom,  besides  other  obvious 
advantages  arising  from  its  being  a 
central  port  for  the  produce  of  the 
Morea  and  the  rich  plains  of  Argolis. 
But  the  King  of  Bavaria,  with  his 
strong  predilections  for  Athens,  and 
his  desire  to  see  it  again  become  the 
capital  of  a  great  nation,  decided 
against  Napoli ;  and  the  town  has  ac- 
cordingly been  seriously  injured  ;  while 
a  century  at  least  must  elapse  before 
Athens  can  attain  to  (lie  importance 
which  its  rival  then  enjoyea.  The 
plain  of  Argos  is  said  to  be  much 
richer  than  that  of  Athens;  and  at 


present  the  distance  of  the  couK  from 
the  Morea,  and  other  important  pro- 
vinces, operates  as  a  great  discourage- 
ment to  the  industry  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  people.  Policy  dictated 
Napoli  as  the  residence  of  the  new 
sovereign,  but  classical  association 
pointed  to  Athens ;  and  although  the 
country  would  be  undoubtedly  bene- 
fited by  the  former  arrangement,  most 
travellers  would  at  once  join  issue  with 
King  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  declare 
for  Athens.  The  scenery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Napoli  is  surpassingly 
beautiful ;  the  great  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  surrounds  the  plain  of 
Argos,  and  sweeps  in  an  unbroken 
line  down  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Morea,  forms  a  remarkable  feature  in 
the  landscape  from  whatever  quarter  it 
is  enjoyed;  and  the  artist  might  fill 
entire  sketch-books,  without  travelling 
further  in  any  direction  than  five  miles 
from  the  town.  We  found  the  inha- 
bitants of  Napoli  far  more  intelligent, 
and  more  unreserved  in  the  expression 
of  their  political  opinions,  than  any 
others  we  had  met  with.  They  were 
unanimous  in  their  hatred  of  the  Ba- 
varian government,  and  complained, 
with  much  justice,  of  the  promotion  of 
German  dependants  to  all  the  petty 
offices  of  state,  while  the  Greeks,  now- 
ever  well  educated,  were  unable  to 
obtain  employment.  Much  may,  how- 
ever, be  said  in  favour  of  the  govern- 
ment, so  far  as  their  distrust  of  the 
Greek  character  is  concerned ;  and 
there  are,  doubtless,  sufficient  reasons 
for  their  not  confiding  too  implicitly  to 
native  officials.  A  respectable  in- 
habitant of  Napoli  pointed  out  his 
child  to  us,  and  significantly  said, — 

My  son  is  educated  as  all  true  Greeks 
now  educate  their  children, —  for  they 
are  taught  to  remember  that  it  is  virtue 
to  kill  a  king  who  does  no  good  to  his 
country  1"  If  the  regicidal  principle 
be  a  doctrine  of  the  Greek  schoob, 
there  can  be  no  wonder  that  German 
adventurers  are  considered  safer  agents 
than  Greek  patriots. 

About  two  miles  from  Napoli  on  tlie 
road  to  Argos  are  the  famous  walls  of 
Tiryns,  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
therefore  anterior  to  the  age  of  the 
great  poet.  The  Cyclopean  construc- 
tion may  be  better  studied  at  Tiryns 
than  even  at  Mycsene.  The  pyramidal 
gallery  is  without  doubt  the  most  re- 
markable example  of  ancient  architec- 
ture in  Greece,  and  has  in  itself  so 
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much  interest  that  no  traTeller  shoold 
omit  to  visit  it.  It  is  now  as  perfect 
as  when  it  was  Tisited  by  Pausanias 
sixteen  centuries  ago. 

On  the  evenins  of  the  4th  of  July, 
we  letamed  to  the  Pineus  in  a  small 
eleaoier  belonging  to  the  Greek  govern- 
ment, and  employed  as  a  packet  be- 
tween that  port  and  Napoli.  She  is  the 
most  miserable  vessel  into  which  two 
veiy  pretty  English  engines  were  ever 
placed ;  she  was  built  at  Poros,  and, 
by  some  mistake,  was  made  too  large 
lor  the  machinery,  so  that  the  only 
steam-vessel  in  the  Greek  navy  finds 
it  difficult  to  carry  the  government 
despatches  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
four  miles  an  hour.  Our  deck  was 
crowded  with  a  motley  assemblage  of 
native  passengers  in  every  variety  of 
costume,  from  the  kirtled  Albanian  to 
the  European  frock-coat  of  a  most  unde- 
finable  fashion.  There  were  but  two 
sleeping-pku:es  in  the  cabin,  which,  as 
we  vrerc  the  only  strangers,  were  re- 
served for  us  by  the  capitano ;  but  we 
soon  discovered  that  no  passenger  who 
knew  the  vessel  was  willing  to  enter 
them,  and  we  who  made  the  attempt 
were  only  too  happy  to  retreat  and 
find  room  to  lie  down  on  the  open 
deck.  This  was,  however,  so  com- 
pletely covered  with  sleepers — women 
as  well  as  men,  who  wisely  preferred 
the  pure  air  of  the  deck  to  the  horrors 
of  the  cabm  —  that  it  was  only  when 
we  arrived  at  the  busy  little  ishmd  of 
Spezia,  the  ancient  Tiparenus,  where 
many  of  our  passengers  disembarked, 
that  there  was  a  single  place  to  be 
found.  The  night  was  very  beautiful, 
and  the  coast  along  which  we  passed 
vras  so  clear  in  the  bright  moonlight 
that  it  was  no  great  punishment  to  be 
kept  avrake  by  any  thing  so  interesting, 
after  having  been  taught  endurance  by 
less  agreeable  means .  We  passed  close 
under  the  island  of  Hydra,  and  be- 
tween the  long  island  of  Aristera  and 
the  land ;  and,  sweeping  round  the  bold 
headland  of  Scyllsum,  once  more  en- 
tered the  Saronic  Gulf.  Soon  after 
sunrise  we  were  abreast  of  Egina,  and 
were  so  near  as  to  command  a  full 
view  of  its  ruined  temple.  As  we 
approached  the  Pirsus  we  found  the 
Bellerophon  as  well  as  the  Asia  in  the 
outer  anchorage;  but  all  the  men-of- 
war  which  had  given  so  much  life  to 
the  harbour  when  we  last  entered  it 
had  departed;  and  there  were  no 
vesseta  of  war  left  but  our  old  fnend  the 
Leonidasy  and  a  Russian  cutter.  We 


anchored  in  the  Pirsus  at  eight  a.m. 
after  a  voyage  of  sixteen  hours,  which 
the  Leonidas  would  easily  have  pen- 
formed  in  six.  Our  return  to  Casali's 
hotel  was  celebrated  by  a  jubilee  of  all 
the  vermin  in  the  house,  which  set  at 
naught  the  welcome  we  experienced 
on  our  first  arrival ;  and  as  there  really 
was  no  inducement  to  prolong  our  stay 
where  we  suffered  a  great  deal  too 
much  to  allow  us  to  find  any  pleasure 
in  our  sojourn,  we  determined,  after 
sitting  up  all  night  in  utter  despair  of 
ever  becoming  reconciled  to  the  plagues 
of  the  place,  to  put  ourselves  at  once 
in  quarantine  and  go  on  board  the 
Leonidas,  where  we  were  quite  certain 
of  beinff  free  from  such  annoyances. 

On  the  following  morning  we  took  a 
Turkish  bath,  and  obtained  permission 
from  the  worthy  captain  of  the  Leoni- 
das to  live  on  board  during  the  re- 
mainder of  her  stay  in  the  Pirsus. 
Tliis  permission  was  granted  in  the 
kindest  manner ;  and  the  attentions  of 
the  French  officers,  added  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  ship,  made  us  really  thank- 
fol  for  the  indulgence.  We  were,  how- 
ever, much  laughed  at  by  the  officers, 
who,  knowing  the  country  and  the 
privations  inseparable  from  travelling 
m  it  during  the  hot  season,  had  warned 
us  of  all  the  difficulties  which  our 
experience  now  fully  confirmed.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on 
every  person  desirous  of  seeing  and 
enjoying  Greece,  that  the  winter  and 
spring  are  the  only  seasons  when  he 
may  travel  in  it  with  impunity.  The 
climate  is  peculiar,  and  the  abundance 
of  local  malaria  renders  it  extremely 
dangerous  for  any  one  unaccustomed 
to  the  climate  to  travel  in  any  part  of 
the  country  during  the  summer;  and 
many  Englishmen  who  have  dis- 
regarded the  warning  of  the  residents, 
and  prosecuted  their  journey  in  spile 
of  the  season,  have  paid  the  penalty 
with  their  lives. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  during  our  stay 
in  the  Pir«us,  the  Russian  cutter  went 
through  all  the  honours  prescribed  for 
the  anniversary  of  the  emperor's  ac- 
cession. The  Greek  vessels  of  war 
and  the  king's  yachts  were  mostoflScious 
in  their  compliments ;  and,  like  the 
Russians,  were  decked  in  colours. 
Salutes  were  fired  from  them  during 
the  day,  and  at  night  the  cutter  gave 
us  a  magnificent  display  of  fire-works. 
The  French  ships  took  no  notice  of 
the  proceedings,  and,  in  fact,  had  re- 
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Having  now,  as  it  were,  fairly  de- 
parted from  the  country,  since  the 
quarantine  laws  allowed  us  no  option 
of  extending  our  acquaintance  with  it, 
we  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  people  under  the 
administration  of  a  German  govern- 
ment. Comparing  the  accounts  of 
former  travellers  with  the  results  of  our 
own  experience,  we  were  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  country  we  had 
seen  is  oppressed  with  so  heavy  a 
curse,  no  people  among  whom  we  had 
travelled  appeared  so  unfit  for  liberty. 
There  was  a  time  when  enthusiasm  for 
the  Greeks  was  a  fashion ;  and  half  the 
world,  without  inquiry,  took  the  cur- 
rent story  as  truth,  and  insisted  on 
being  Philellenes.  A  visit  to  Greece 
at  the  present  moment,  if  the  fashion 
be  not  already  forgotten,  would  cure 
them  of  all  such  follies.  Ages  must 
elapse  before  Greece  will  assume  that 
position  in  the  scale  of  nations  which 
she  was  expected  to  acquire  as  soon  as 
the  yoke  or  Turkey  was  removed ;  and 
it  will  be  very  long  before  she  attains 
the  prosperity  she  enjoyed  under  her 
Moslem  masters.  During  all  that 
period,  her  population  increased,  her 
commerce  flourished,  her  manufactures 
found  a  market,  her  merchant  fleet 
covered  the  Mediterranean,  and  her 
agriculture  was  encouraged  with  suc- 
cess. At  this  moment  nothing  is  heard 
but  the  unrepressed  voice  of  discontent. 
Curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  are  in  every 
roan's  mouth  against  the  government; 
which  has,  they  say,  sat  like  an  in- 
cubus upon  the  country,  and  drained 
it  of  its  resources;  while  German 
adventurers  have  thronged  into  the 
country,  and  not  one  of  the  splendid 
visions  held  out  to*  their  admiration  on 
the  arrival  of  their  new  king  has  yet 
been  realised.  The  people  themselves 
are,  as  they  ever  were,  faithless  and 


vanity  wliich  leads  them  to  squander 
all  tlieir  gains upon  their  personal 
appearance;  and  the  picture  of  a 
modem  Greek  with  more  gold  on  his 
jacket  than  he  has  coppers  in  his 
purse,  will  be  tolerably  complete. 
The  country  is  in  a  state  as  wretched 
as  the  people;  the  public  revenue  is 
exhausted  ;  the  roads  laid  down  many 
years  ago  as  absolutely  essential,  are 
abandoned ;  and  whole  tracts  of  rich 
and  once  fertile  country  are  lying 
waste,  because  the  owners  have  neither 
the  nieans  nor  the  feeling  of  security 
to  bring  them  into  cultivation. 

On  the  9th  of  July  we  bade  adieu 
to  the  Pirsus,  and  at  daybreak  on  the 
next  morning  were  at  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Syra.  The  arrival  of  the 
Malta  packet  was  a  signal  for  all  the 
steamers  to  prepare  for  their  destination ; 
and  we  found,  much  to  our  sorrow,  that 
the  Leonidas  was  ordered  to  go  on  to 
Alexandria  with  the  Egyptian  mail, 
and  that  we  were  to  proceed  in  the 
Tancr^de  to  Smyrna  and  Constanti- 
nople. We  were  under  weigh  at  lialf 
past  one,  and  dashed  gallantly  along 
between  Delos,  Tino,  and  Mykono. 
We  had  a  fine  view  of  the  towns  and 
villages  of  Tiuo,  which  appears  to  be 
rich  and  fertile.  We  left  Icaria  on 
our  right,  and  had  a  view  of  a  distant 
island  beyond  it,  which  I  took  to  be 
Samos:  the  hazv  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere prevented  our  seeing  Patmos, 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  islands. 
We  passed  Chios  in  the  night,  and  at 
sunrise  on  the  following  morning  we 
were  working  our  way  up  the  Gulf  of 
Smyrna,  which  deserves  all  the  praises 
bestowed  upon  its  picturesque  beauty. 
We  anchored  at  eight  o'clock  close  to 
the  town,  which  has  a  singular  ap- 
pearance from  the  sea,  exhibiting 
mosques  and  minarets  mingled  wiih 
European  houses,  and  interspersed  with 
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absence  of  trees,  and  by  the  (orob- 
stones  being  laid  flat  upon  tlie  ground. 
Many  of  these  slabs  were  of  white 
mrbie,  and  of  great  antiquitVy  evi- 
dently the  fragments  of  some  Grecian 
ruins,  for  I  obsenred  se?eral  portions 
of  columns  of  the  Ionic  and  Doric 
orders.  AboTe  this  burial-ground  are 
others  belonging  to  the  Turks,  literally 
darkened  by  a  forest  of  cypresses. 
On  the  hill  above  the  city  stands  the 
mined  castle,  supposed  to  be  a  Genoese 
bmlding  upon  Roman  foundations. 
In  the  wall  on  the  right  of  the  gateway 
is  built  up  the  bust  of  a  large  figure 
in  white  marble;  and  immediately 
below  it  is  a  sarcophagus,  also  built 
into  the  wall,  and  recently  brought  to 
light.  The  bas-reliefs  which  once 
covered  it  have  been  nearly  all  de- 
molished. The  view  from  the  castle 
is  particularly  fine,  commanding  the 
town,  the  roadsted,  and  the  whole 
length  of  the  gulf.  We  rode  on  to- 
wards the  aqueducts,  which  are  still  in 
use.  They  span  the  river  Meles,  the 
celebrated  and  classic  stream  which 
gave  the  name  of  Melesigenes  to  Ho- 
mer. There  is  some  interesting  scenery 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stream, 
and  many  of  the  European  merchants 
have  country-houses  and  villas  in  tliis 
direction.  On  our  return  we  passed 
over  the  Bridge  of  the  Caravan,  the 
point  of  departure  on  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  A  crowded  burial-ground 
near  this  was  pointed  out  to  us  as 
containing  roost  of  the  inhabitants  who 
died  of  plague  in  1837,  when  fifty 
thousand  persons  are  said  to  have 
perished.  Smyrna  is  dignified  by  its 
inhabitants  with  the  flourishing  title  of 
the  "  Paris  of  the  Levant,"  and  its 
society  is  sufficiently  gay  and  amusing 
to  give  it  some  claim  to  the  distinction 
in  comparison  with  other  Turkish 
towns.  The  excessive  beauty  of  the 
Greek  women  of  Smyrna  is  the  theme 
of  every  traveller,  and  certainly  no 
one  can  form  any  notion  of  Grecian 
beauty  who  has  not  seen  it  there; 
™^^lbe  girls  might  have  served 


it,  as  it  save  us  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  oirthplace  of  Sappho,  liiere 
is  a  considerable  town  on  the  island, 
which  is  more  fertile  than  most  of 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago:  the 
Austrian  steamers  always  touch  there. 
We  steered  close  along  the  Asiatic 
shore,  and  were  near  enough  to  mark 
the  sites  of  Alexander  Troas,  to  which 
the  guides  hurry  all  travellers  who  go 
to  explore  the  site  of  Troy.  The  chief 
interest  of  the  shore  is,  of  course,  the 
Troad  and  its  tumuli ;  on  our  left  was 
truly  in  cojuptclu  Tenedoi;  we  past 
quite  close  to  it ;  there  is  a  town  and 
fortress  on  its  northern  promontory, 
but  the  island  is  barren  and  rugged  m 
appearance.  We  stood  into  Kshika 
Bay  to  deliver  despatches  to  a  French 
man-of-war  lying  there,  and  soon  after 
rounded  the  promontory  of  Sigeeum, 
and  opened  the  entrance  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, where  there  are  strong  for- 
tresses on  either  side.  A  short  distance 
beyond  the  promontory,  the  Scamander 
joins  the  Hellespont.  At  two  p.m.  we 
passed  a  detachment  of  the  Turkish  fleet, 
consisting  of  seven  ships;  and  were 
soon  abreast  of  the  celebrated  castles, 
emphatically  called  the  Castles  of  the 
Dardanelles.  They  have  been  strongly 
fortified  under  the  direction  of  French 
engineers,  and  are  much  more  formid- 
able than  when  Sir  John  Duckworth 
forced  the  passage.  The  village  of 
the  Dardanelles,  situated  under  the 
chateau  of  Asia,  was  full  of  life  on  our 
arrival ;  the  Capitan  Pacha  had  been 
visiting  one  of  the  mosques,  and 
the  forts  and  shipping  were  saluting 
him  on  his  departure.  On  the  northern 
side  of  the  passage,  we  found  the  other 
portion  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  consisting 
of  ten  sail,  one  tliree-decker,  and  a 
steamer.  We  soon  passed  Sestos  and 
Abydos,  upon  whose  sites,  so  much 
associated  with  interesting  recollections, 
Turkish  fortresses  now  bristle  with 
cannon.  A  Greek  lady  on  board  be- 
came sentimental  at  the  sight,  and  took 
out  of  her  pocket  a  translation  of  the 
Biide  of  Abydos  into  French  prose, 

tnKi/«tl  kKa  rAorl  alniid  for  thp  hl»D(*(it  of 
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A  SHABBY  GENTEEL  STORY. 
CUAPTERS  III.  AND  IV. 


Chap.  III. 

A  shabby  gentoel  dinner,  and  other  inci- 
dents of  a  like  nature. 

Mr.  Brandon's  letter  to  Lord  Cinq- 
bars  produced,  as  we  have  said,  a  great 
impression  upon  the  femily  of  Gann ; 
an  impression  which  was  considerably 
increased  by  their  lodger's  subsequent 
beha?iour:  for  although  the  persons 
with  whom  he  now  associated  were  of 
a  very  vulgar,  ridiculous  kind,  they 
were  by  no  means  so  low  or  ridiculous 
that  Mr.  Brandon  should  not  wish  to 
appear  before  them  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous light ;  and,  accordingly,  he  gave 
himself  the  greatest  surs  when  in  their 
company,  and  bragged  incessantly  of 
bis  acquaintance  and  familiarity  vrith 
the  nobility.  Mr.  Brandon  was  a  tud- 
hunter  of  the  genteel  sort;  his  pride 
being  quite  as  slavish,  and  his  haughti- 
ness as  mean  and  cringing,  in  fact,  as 
poor  Mrs.  Gann's  stupid  wonder  and 
respect  for  all  the  persons  whose  names 
are  written  widi  titles  before  them.  O 
free  and  happy  Britons,  what  a  miser- 
able, truckling,  cringing  race  you  are ! 

The  reader  has  no  doubt  encoun- 
tered a  number  of  such  swaggerers  in 
the  course  of  his  conversation  with  the 
world — men  of  a  decent  middle  rank, 
who  affect  to  despise  it,  and  herd  only 
with  persons  of  the  foshion.  This  is 
an  oflfence  in  a  man  which  none  of  us 
CBXi  forgive ;  we  call  him  tuft-hunter, 
lickspittle,  sneak,  unmanly;  we  hate, 
and  profess  to  despise  him.  I  fear  it 
is  no  such  thing.  We  envy  Lickspittle, 
that  is  the  fact ;  an^  therefore  hate  him. 
Were  he  to  plague  us  with  stories  of 
Jones  and  Brown,  our  fieimiltars,  the 
man  would  be  a  simple  bore,  his 
stories  heard  patiently ;  but  so  soon  as 


on  that  f^low  1  he  knows  a  lord,  and 
I  never  spoke  to  more  than  three  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  life."  To  our 
betters  we  can  reconcile  ourselves,  if 
you  please,  respecting  them  very  sin- 
cerely, laughing  at  their  jokes,  making 
allowance  for  their  stupidities,  meekly 
suffering  their  insolence ;  but  we  curt 
pardon  our  equals  going  beyond  us. 
A  friend  of  mine,  who  lived  amicably 
and  happily  among  his  friends  and  re- 
latives at  Hackney,  was  on  a  sudden 
disowned  by  the  latter,  cut  by  t4ie 
former,  and  doomed  in  innumerable 
prophecies  to  ruin,  because  he  kept  a 
footboy, — a  harmless,  little,  blovrsy- 
fkced  urchin,  in  light  snuff-coloured 
clothes,  glistering  over  with  sugar-loaf 
buttons.  There  is  another  man,  a  great 
man,  a  literary  man,  whom  the  public 
loves,  and  who  took  a  sudden  leap 
from  obscurity  into  hme  and  wealth. 
This  was  a  crime;  but  he  bore  his  rise 
with  so  much  modesty,  that  even  his 
brethren  of  the  pen  did  not  envy  hira. 
One  luckless  day  he  set  up  a  one- 
horse  chaise ;  from  that  minute  he  was 
doomed. 

"  Have  you  seen  his  new  carriage  V 
says  Snarley. 

Yes,"  says  Yow ;  "  he's  so  con- 
sumedly  proud  of  it,  that  he  can*t  see 
his  old  friends  while  he  drives.^ 

The  fact  is  that  our  author,  not  much 
accustomed  to  the  whip,  is  in  a  little 
flurry  when  he  takes  the  reins,  and 
looks  at  his  horse's  head  during  the 
whole  drive. 

"  Ith  it  a  donkey-cart,*'  lisps  Simper, 

thith  gwand  new  cawwiage  ?  I  al- 
ways thaid  that  the  man,  from  hith 
thtile,  walh  fitted  to  be  a  vewy 
dethent  cothtermonger." 

"  Yes,  yes,''  cries  old  Candonr, "  a 
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In  OQ€  word,  then,  Mr.  Brandon 
bmgged  so  much,  and  assumed  such 
airs  of  supenority,  that  after  a  while 
he  perfectly  disgusted  Idrs.  Oann  and 
the  MisBes  Macarty,  wbo  were  gentle- 
folks tbemaelvea,  and  did  not  at  all 
Aike  his  way  of  telling  them  that  he 
was  their  better.    Mr.  Fitch  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  his  liart,  as  he  called  it, 
and  cared  nothing  fbr  Brandon's  airs. 
Oann,  being   a   low-spirited  fellow, 
completely  submiued  to  Mr.  Bmndoa, 
and  looked  up  to  him  with  deepest 
wonder.    And  poor  little  Caroline  fol- 
lowed her  fiuher's  faith,  and  in  six 
weeks  after  Mr.  Brandon's  arriral  at 
the  lodgings  had  grown  to  believe  him 
the  most  peHeet,  finished,  polished, 
agreeable  of  mankind.    Indeed,  the 
poor  girl  bad  never  seen  a  gentleman 
before,  and  towards  such  her  gentle 
hcait  turned  instinctively;  Brandon 
never  oflfended  her  by  hard  words; 
insulted  her  by  cruel  scorn,  such  as 
she  met  with  from  her  mother  and  her 
sisters;  there  was  a  quiet  manner  about 
the  man  quite  different  to  any  that  she 
had  before  seen  amongst  the  acquaint- 
ances of  her  family ;  and  if  he  assumed 
a  tone  of  superiority  in  his  conversation 
with  her  and  the  rest,  Caroline  felt  that 
be  IPOS  their  superior,  and  as  such  ad- 
mired and  respected  him. 

What  happens  when  in  the  innocent 
bosom  of  a  girl  of  sixteen  such  sensa- 
tions arise  ?  What  has  happened  ever 
since  the  world  began  ? 

I  have  said  that  Miss  Caroline  had 
no  friend  in  the  world  but  her  father, 
and  must  here  take  leave  to  recall  that 
assertion ; — a  friend  she  roost  certainly 
had,  and  that  was  honest  Becky,  the 
smutty  maid,  whose  name  has  been 
mentioned  before.  Miss  Caroline  had 
learned,  in  the  course  of  a  life  spent 
under  the  tyranny  of  her  mamma,  some 
of  the  notions  of  the  latter,  and  would 
have  been  very  much  offended  to  call 
Be<^y  her  friend :  but  friends,  in  fact, 


greasy  roarble-oovered  volumes  that 
Mrs.  Gann  was  in  the  habit  of  fetching 
from  the  library.  Many  and  many  a 
tale  had  the  pair  so  gone  through.  I 
can  see  them  over  Manjrone ;  or^  the 
One-handed  IfoiiA— the  room  dark, 
the  street  silent,  the  hour  ten-*the  tall, 
red,  lurid  candlewick  waggling  down, 
the  flame  flickering  pale  upon  Miss  Ca- 
roline's pale  fiice  as  she  read  out,  and 
lighting  up  honest  Becky's  goggling 
eyes,  who  sat  silent,  her  work  in  her 
lap :  she  had  not  done  a  stitch  of  it  for 
an  hour.  As  the  trap-door  slowly  opens, 
and  the  scowling  Alonzo,  bending  over 
the  sleeping  Imoinda,  draws  his  pistol, 
cocks  it,  looks  well  if  the  priming  be 
right,  places  it  then  to  the  sleeper's  ear, 
and — thundeT'Under-VMder — down  fall 
the  snuffers  1  Becky  has  had  them  in 
hand  for  ten  minutes,  afraid  to  use  them. 
Up  starts  Caroline,  and  flings  the  book 
back  into  her  mamma's  basket.  It  is 
that  lady  retunied  with  her  daughters 
from  a  tea-parw,  where  two  young 
gents  from  London  have  been  mighty 
genteel  indeed. 

For  the  sentimental,  too,  as  well  as 
for  the  terrible,  Miss  Caroline  and  the 
cook  had  a  strong  predilection,  and 
had  wept  their  poor  eyes  out  over 
Thaddeus  War$aw  and  the  ScoilUh 
Chiefi,  Fortifled  by  the  examples 
drawn  from  those  instructive  volumes, 
Becky  was  6rmly  convinced  that  her 
young  mistress  would  meet  with  a  great 
lord  some  day  or  other,  or  be  carried  off, 
like  Cinderella,  by  a  brilliant  prince,  to 
the  mortification  of  her  elder  sisters, 
whom  Becky  hated.  And  when,  there- 
fore, the  new  lodger  came,  lonely, 
mysterious,  melancholy,  elegant,  with 
the  romantic  name  of  George  Brandon 
— when  he  wrote  a  letter  directed  to  a 
lord,  and  Miss  Caroline  and  Becky 
together  examined  the  superscription, 
such  a  look  passed  between  them  as 
the  pencil  of  Leslie  or  Maclise  could 
alone  describe  for  us.    Becky's  orbs 
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her  sisters  came  bouncing  down  tlie 
stairs,  and  examined  the  lodger's  letter. 
Caroline,  however,  went  away  musing 
much  upon  these  points ;  and  she 
began  to  think  Mr.  Brandon  more 
wonderful  and  beautiful  every  day. 

In  the  meantime,  while  Miss  Caro- 
line was  innocently  indulging  in  her 
inclination  for  the  brilliant  occupier  of 
the  first  floor,  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
tenant  of  the  second  was  inflamed  by  a 
most  romantic  passion  for  her. 

For,  after  partaking  for  about  a  fort- 
night of  the  Rimily  dinner,  and  passing 
some  evenings  with  Mrs.  Gann  and 
the  young  ladies,  Mr.  Fitch,  though  by 
no  means  quick  of  comprehension, 
began  to  perceive  that  the  nightly 
charges  that  were  brought  against  poor 
Caroline  could  not  be  founded  upon 
truUi.  "  Let's  see,"  mused  he  to  him- 
self ;  "  Tuesday,  the  old  lady  said  her 
daughter  was  bringing  her  grey  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  because  the 
cook  had  not  boiled  the  potatoes. 
Wednesday,  she  said  Caroline  was  an 
assassin,  because  she  could  not  find 
her  own  thimble.  Thursday,  she  vows 
Caroline  has  no  religion,  because  that 
old  pair  of  silk  stockings  were  not 
darned.  And  this  can't  be,"  reasoned 
Fitcli,  deeply.  "  A  gal  haint  a  mur- 
deress because  her  ma  can't  And  her 
thimble.  A  woman  that  goes  to  slap 
her  grown-up  daughter  on  the  back, 
and  before  company  too,  for  such  a 
paltry  thing  as  a  hold  pair  of  stockings, 
can't  be  surely  a-speaking  the  truth." 
And  thus  gradually  his  first  impression 
against  Caroline  wore  away.  As  this 
disappeared,  pity  took  possession  of  his 
soul — and  we  know  what  pity  is  akin 
to ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  corre- 
sponding hatred  for  the  oppressors  of 
a  creature  so  amiable. 

To  sum  up,  in  six  short  weeks  after 
the  appearance  of  the  two  gentlemen, 
we  find  our  chief  dramatis  penorne  as 
follows : — 


fellows  as  ever  were — viho  always  fol- 
lowed in  the  young  ladies'  train,  and 
made  themselves  infinitely  more  agree- 
able than  he  was.  These  men  Mr. 
Brandon  treated  with  a  great  deal  of 
scorn  ;  and,  in  return,  they  hated  him 
cordially.  So  did  the  ladies  speedily : 
his  haughty  manners,  though  quite  as 
impertinent  and  free,  were  not  half  so 
pleasant  to  them  as  Jones's  jokes  or 
Smith's  charming  romps ;  and  the  girls 
gave  Brandon  very  snortly  to  under- 
stand that  they  were  much  happier 
without  him.  **  Ladies,  your  humble," 
lie  heard  Bob  Smith  say,  as  that  little 
iinendraper  came  skipping  to  the  door 
from  which  they  were  issuing,  the 
sun's  hup  and  trade  is  down ;  if 
you're  for  a  viralk,  I'm  your  roan." 
And  Miss  Linda  and  Miss  Bella  each 
took  an  arm  of  Mr.  Smith  and  sailed 
down  the  street.  I'm  glad  you  aint 
got  that  proud  gent  with  the  glass  hi," 
said  Mr.  Smith  ;  "  he's  the  most  hill- 
bred,  supercilious  beast  I  ever  see." 
So  he  is,"  says  Bella. 

«  Hush  1"  says  Linda. 

The  "  proud  gent  with  the  glass  hi " 
was  at  tliis  moment  lolling  out  of  the 
first-floor  window,  smoking  hb  accus- 
tomed cigar;  and  his  eye-glass  was 
fixed  upon  tlie  ladies,  to  whom  be 
made  a  very  low  bow.  It  may  be 
imagined  how  fond  he  was  of  them 
afterwards,  and  what  looks  he  cast  at 
Mr.  Bob  Smith  the  next  time  he  met 
him.  Mr.  Bob's  heart  beat  for  a  day 
afterwards ;  and  he  found  he  had  busi- 
ness in  town. 

But  the  love  of  society  is  stronger 
than  even  pride;  and  as  we  saw  the 
other  day,  in  York  gaol,  how  the  illus- 
trious Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  preferred 
to  be  locked  up  with  a  couple  of  felons 
rather  than  to  remain  solitary,  in  like 
manner  the  great  Mr.  Brandon  was 
sometimes  fain  to  descend  from  his 
high  station,  and  consort  with  the 
vulgar  family  with  whom  he  lodged. 
Hnt.  as  wp  h»vA  said,  hp  alwava  did 
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a  man  who  rides  bis  borse^  and  has 
bis  live  hundred  a-year  to  spends  and 
to  eat  a  prime  cut  out  of  as  good  a  1^ 
of  pork  (though  be  said  it)  as  e?er  a 
knife  was  stuck  into>  they  should  dine 
that  day  at  three  o'clock  sharp,  and 
Mrs.  G.  and  the  gals  would  be  glad  of 
the  honour  of  his  company.'' 

The  person  so  invitea  was  rather 
amused  at  the  terms  in  which  Mr.Gann 
conveyed  his  hospitable  message ;  and 
at  three' o'clock  made  bis  appearance 
ID  the  back-parlour,  whence  he  had 
the  honour  of  conducting  Mrs.  Gann 
(dressed  in  a  sweet  yellow  moutteUne 
dt  laine,  with  a  large  red  turban,  a 
ferroniiref  and  a  smelling-bottle,  at- 
tached by  a  ring  to  a  very  damp,  fat 
hand)  to  tlie  "  office,"  where  the  repast 
was  set  out.  The  Misses  Macarty 
were  in  costumes  equally  tasty ;  one 
00  the  guest's  right  hand ;  one  near 
the  boarder,  Mr.  Fitdi,  who,  in  a  large 
beard,  an  amethyst  veWet  waistcoat, 
his  hair  fresh  wetted,  and  parted  accu- 
rately down  the  middle  to  fall  in  curls 
over  his  collar,  would  have  been  irre- 
sistible, if  tlie  collar  had  been  a  little, 
liule  whiter  ilian  it  was. 

Mr.  Brandon,  too,  was  dressed  in 
his  very  best  suit;  for  though  he  af- 
fected to  despise  his  hosts  very  much, 
be  wished  to  make  the  most  &vourable 
impression  upon  them,  and  took  care 
to  ten  Mrs.  Gann  that  he  and  Lord 
So-and-so  weie  the  only  two  men  in 
the  world  who  were  in  possession  of 
that  particular  waistcoat  which  she  ad- 
mired: for  Mrs.  Gann  was  very  gradons, 
and  had  admired  the  waistcoat,  being 
desirous  to  impress  with  awe  Mr.Gann's 


friend  and  admirer,  Mr.  Swigby,  wh 
man  of  fortune  as  lie  was,  was  a  con- 
stant frequenter  of  the  club  at  the  Bag 
OfNaHs. 

About  this  club  and  its  supporters 
Mr.  Gann*s  guest,  Mr.  Swigby,  and 
Gann  himself,  talked  very  gaily  before 
dinner ;  all  the  jokes  about  all  the  club 
being  roared  over  by  the  pair. 

Mr.  Brandon,  who  felt  he  was  tlie 
great  man  of  the  party,  indulged  him- 
self in  his  great  propensities  without 
restraint,  and  tola  Mrs.  Gann  stories 
about  half  the  nobility.  Mrs.  Gann 
conversed  knowingly  about  the  opera ; 
and  declared  that  she  thought  Taglioni 
the  sweetest  singer  in  the  world. 

"  Mr. — a — Swigby,  have  you  ever 
seen  Lablache  dance  asked  Mr. 
Brandon  of  that  gentleman,  to  whom 
he  had  been  formally  introduced. 

At  Vauxhall  is  he  V*  said  Mr. 
Swigby,  who  was  just  from  town. 

Yes,  on  the  tight-rope ;  a  charming 
performer." 

On  which  Mr.  Gann  told  how  he 
had  been  to  Vauxhall  when  the  princes 
were  in  London ;  and  his  lady  talked 
of  these  knowingly.  And  then  they 
fell  to  conversing  about  fire-works  and 
rack-punch ;  Mr.  Brandon  assuring  the 
young  ladies  that  Vauxhall  was  the  very 
pink  of  the  fashion,  and  longing  to  have 
the  honour  of  dancing  a  quadrille  with 
them  there.  Indeed,  Brandon  was  so 
very  sarcastic,  that  not  a  single  soul  at 
table  understood  him. 

The  table,  from  Mr.  Brandon's  plan 
of  it,  which  was  afterwards  sent  to  my 
Lord  Cinqbars,  was  arranged  as  fol- 
lows 


Miss  Caroline. 


Mr.  Fitch. 


Miss  L.  Macarty. 


§ 


1. 


A  roast  leg  of 
pork,  with  sage  and 
onions. 


Potatoes. 


Three  shreds  of 
celery  in  a  glass. 


Boiled  haddock, 
removed  by  hashed 
mutton. 


O 

S 
o 


Mr.  Swigby.  Miss  J.  Macarty.  Mr.  Brandon. 

land  2  are  pots  of  porter;  3,  a  quart    the  real  produce  of  the  Uva  grape, 
of  ale,  Mrs^.  uann's  favourite  drink ;     purchased  at  tlie  Bag-of-Nails  Hole* 
bottle  of  ftne  eld  golden  sherry^    for  If.  W.  by  Mr*  J.  Gann. 
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"Mr,  Gam,  Taste  that  sherry,  sir. 
Your  *ealth|  and  my  seryices  to  you,  sir. 
That  wine,  sir,  is  given  me  as  a  parti- 
cular favour  by  my  —  ahem  l^m? 
wine-merchanf,  who  only  will  part  with 
a  small  quantity  of  it,  and  imports  it 
direct,  sir,  from — ahem  I — from  " 

Mr,  Brandon.  "  From  Xeres,  of 
course.  It  is,  I  really  think,  the  finest 
wine  I  ever  tasted  in  my  life— at  a 
eoi)imoner*s  table,  that  is/' 

Afri.  Gann,  "  Oh,  in  course,  a  com- 
moner's table  1 — we  have  no  titles,  sir 
(Mr.  Gann,  I  will  trouble  you  for  some 
more  ci-ackling),  though  my  poor  dear 
girls  are  related,  by  their  blessed  fa- 
ther's side,  to  some  of  the  first  nobility 
in  the  land,  I  assure  you." 

Mr,  Gann.  "  Gammon,  Jooly,  my 
dear.  Them  Irish  nobility  you  know, 
what  are  they  ?  And,  besides,  it's  my 
belief  that  the  gals  are  no  more  related 
to  them  than  I  am." 

Mis$  Bella  (to  Mr,  Brandon,  confix 
dentiully).  *^  You  must  find  that  poor 
par  is  sadly  vulgar,  Mr.  Brandon.' 

Mrs,  Gann.  "  Mr.  Brandon  has 
never  been  accustomed  to  such  lan- 
guage, I  am  sure ;  and  I  entreat  you 
will  excuse  Mr.  Gann's  rudeness,  sir." 

Mist  Linda.  "  Indeed,  I  assure  you, 
Mr.  Brandon,  that  we've  high  con- 
nexions as  well  as  low ;  as  high  as 
some  people's  connexions,  per'aps, 
though  we  are  not  always  talking 
of  the  nobility."  This  was  a  double 
shot ;  the  first  barrel  of  Miss  Linda's 
sentence  hit  her  stepfather,  the  second 
part  was  levelled  directly  at  Mr.  Bran- 
don. "  Don't  you  think  I'm  right, 
Mr.  Filch?" 

■  Mr.  Brandon,  "  You  are  quite  right. 
Miss  Linda,  in  this  as  in  every  other 
instance ;  but  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Fitch 
has  not  paid  a  proper  attention  to  your 
excellent  remark :  for,if  I  don't  mistake 
the  meaning  of  that  beautiful  design 
which  he  has  made  with  his  fork  upon 
the  table-cloth,  his  soul  is  at  this  mo- 
ment wrapped  up  in  his  art." 

This  was  exactly  what  Mr.  Fitch 
wished  that  all  the  world  should  sup- 
pose. He  flung  back  his  hair,  and 
stared  wildly  for  a  moment,  and  said. 

Pardon  me,  madam ;  it  is  true  my 
thoughts  were  at  that  moment  far  away 
in  the  regions  of  my  hart."  He  was 
really  thinking  that  his  attitude  was  a 
very  elegant  one,  and  that  a  large 
garnet  ring  which  he  wore  on  his  fore- 
finger must  be  mistaken  by  all  the 
company  for  a  ruby. 


«  Art  is  very  well,"  said  Mr,  Bran- 
don ;  but  with  such  pretty  natural 
objects  before  you,  I  wonder  you  were 
not  content  to  think  of  them." 

«  Do  you  mean  the  mashed  potatoes, 
sir  ?"  said  Andrea  Fitch,  wondering. 

I  mean  Miss  Rosalind  Macarty," 
answered  Brandon,  gallantly,  and 
laughing  heartily  at  the  painter's  sim- 
plicity. But  this  compliment  could 
not  sohen  Miss  Linda,  who  had  an 
uneasy  conviction  that  Mr.  Brandon 
was  laughing  at  her,  and  disliked  him 
accordingly. 

At  this  juncture.  Mist  Caroline  en- 
tered and  took  the  place  marked  as 
hers,  to  the  left  hand  of  Mr.  Gann, 
vacant.  An  old  ricketty  wooden  stool 
was  placed  for  her,  instead  of  tliat 
elegant  and  commodious  Windsor 
chair,  which  supported  every  other 
person  at  table ;  and  by  the  side  of  tlie 
plate  stood  a  curious  old  battered  tin 
mug,  on  which  the  antiquarian  might 
possibly  discover  the  inscription  of  the 
word  "  Caroline,**  This,  in  trutli,  was 
poor  Caroline's  mug  and  stool,  having 
been  appropriated  to  her  from  child- 
hood upwards;  and  here  it  was  her 
custom  meekly  to  sit,  and  eat  her  daily 
meal. 

It  was  well  that  the  girl  was  placed 
near  her  father,  else  I  do  believe  she 
would  have  t>een  starved ;  but  Gann 
was  much  too  good-natured  to  allow 
that  any  difl^rence  should  be  made 
between  her  and  her  sisters.  There 
are  some  meannesses  which  are  too 
mean  even  for  man  —  woman,  lovely 
woman  alone,  can  venture  to  commit 
then.  Welly  en  the  present  occasion, 
and  when  the  dinner  was  half  over, 
poor  Caroline  stole  gently  into  the 
room  and  took  her  ordinary  place. 
Caroline's  pale  face  was  very  red ; 
for  the  fact  must  be  told  that  she  had 
been  in  the  kitchen  helping  Becky,  the 
universal  maid ;  and  having  heard  how 
the  great  Mr.  Brandon  was  to  dine 
with  them  upon  that  day,  the  simple 
girl  had  been  shewing  her  respect  for 
him,  by  compiling,  in  her  very  best 
manner,  a  certain  dish,  for  the  cooking 
of  which  her  papa  had  often  praised 
her.  She  took  her  place,  blushing 
violently  when  she  saw  him ;  and  if 
Mr.  Gann  had  not  been  making  a 
violent  clattering  with  his  knife  and 
fork,  it  is  possible  that  you  might  have 
heard  Miss  Caroline's  heart  thump, 
which  it  did  violently.  Her  dress  was 
somehow  a  little  smarter  than  usual ; 
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and  Bediy  the  maid,  who  brought  io 
tbat  remove  of  hashed  routton,  which 
has  bten  set  down  in  the  bill  of  fare, 
looked  at  her  young  lady  witii  a  good 
deal  of  complacency,  as,  loaded  with 
plates,  she  quitted  the  room.  Indeed 
the  poor  girl  deserved  to  be  looked 
at;  there  was  an  air  of  gentleness  and 
innocence  about  her  that  was  apt  to 
pleaw  some  persons,  much  more  than 
the  bold  beauties  of  her  sisters.  The 
two  young  men  did  not  fail  to  remark 
this ;  one  of  tliem,  the  little  painter,  had 
loc^  since  observed  it. 

"  You  are  very  late,  miss,"  cried 
Mrs.  Gann,  who  affected  not  to  know 
what  hi^  caused  her  daughter's  delay. 
"  You're  always  lateT'  and  the  elder 
girls  stared  and  grinned  at  each  other 
knowingly,  as  they  always  did  when 
mamma  made  such  attacks  upon  Caro* 
line,  who  only  kept  her  eyes  down 
upon  the  tablecloth,  and  began  to  eat 
her  dinner  without  saying  a  word. 

"  Come,  my  dear,*'  cried  honest 
Gann,  "  if  she  is  late,  you  know  why. 
A  girl  can't  be  here  and  there  too^  as  I 
say;  can  they,  Swigby?" 

**  Impossible !"  said  Swigby. 
Gents,'*  continued  Mr.  Gann, 
"  our  Carry,  you  must  know,  has  been 
down  stairs,  making  the  pudding  for 
her  old  pappy;  and  a  good  pudding 
she  makes,  I  can  tell  you.'' 

Miss  Caroline  blushed  more  vehe- 
nently  than  ever;  the  artist  stared  her 
(all  in  the  face;  Mrs.  Gann  said, 
"  nonsense'*  and  "  stuff,"  very  ma- 
jestically ;  only  Mr.  Brandon  inter* 
poeed  in  Caroline's  fitvour. 

"  I  would  sooner  that  tiiy  wife  should 
know  how  to  make  a  pudding,"  said 
he,  than  how  to  play  the  best  pieoe 
of  music  in  the  world  1" 

"  Law,  Mr.  Brandon  1  I,  for  my 
part,  wouldn't  demean  myself  by  any 
such  kitchen-work !"  cries  Miss  Linda. 

"  Make  puddns,  indeed;  it's  ojousl" 
cries  Bella. 

"  For  you,  my  loves,  of  course  I" 
interposed  their  mamma. 

"  Young  women  of  your  family  and 
eircumstances  is  not  expected  to  peiv 
form  any  such  work.  It's  diflferent 
with  Miss  Caroline ;  who,  if  she  does 
make  herself  use^il  now  and  then, 
^n't  make  herself  near  so  usefVil  as 
she  should,  considering  that  she's  not 
a  shilling,  and  is  living  on  our  charity, 
like  some  other  folks  I" 

Thus  did  this  amiable  woman  neglect 
ao  opportunity  to  give  her  opinions 


about  her  husband  and  daughter.  The 
former,  however,  cared  not  a  straw; 
and  the  latter,  in  this  instance,  was 
perfectly  happy.  Had  not  kind  Mr. 
Brandon  approved  of  her  work ;  and 
could  she  ask  for  more  ? 

Mamma  may  say  what  she  pleases 
to-day,"  tliought  Caroline,  "  I  am  too 
happy  to  be  made  angry  by  her." 

Poor  little  mistaken  Caroline,  to 
think  you  were  safe  against  three  wo- 
men !  The  dinner  had  not  advanced 
much  further,  when  Miss  Isabella, 
who  had  been  examining  her  younger 
sister  curiously  for  some  short  time, 
telegraphed  Miss  Linda  across  the 
table;  and  nodded,  and  winked,  and 
pointed  to  her  own  neck ;  a  very  white 
one,  as  I  have  before  had  the  honour 
to  remark,  and  quite  without  any  cover- 
ing, except  a  smart  necklace  of  twenty- 
four  rows  of  the  lightest  blue  glass 
beads,  finishing  in  a  neat  tassel.  Linda 
had  a  similar  ornament  of  a  vermilion 
colour;  whereas  Caroline,  on  oc- 
casion, wore  a  handsome  new  collar 
up  to  the  throat,  and  a  brooch,  which 
looked  all  the  smarter  for  the  shabby 
frock  over  which  they  were  placed. 
As  soon  as  she  saw  her  sisters'  signals, 
the  poor  little  thing,  who  had  only 
just  done  fluttering  and  blushing,  fell 
to  this  same  work  over  again.  Down 
went  her  eyes  once  more,  and  her  face 
and  neck  lighted  up  to  the. colour  of 
Miss  Linda's  sham  cornelian. 

What's  the  gals  giggling  and  ogling 
about?"  said  Mr.  Gann,  innocently. 

What  is  it,  my  darling  loves  ?" 
said  stately  Mrs*  Gann. 

"  Why,  don't  you  see,  ma?"  said 
Linda.  Look  at  Miss  Carry  1  I'm 
blessed  if  if^  has  not  got  on  Beckyt 
collar  and  brooch  that  Sims,  the  pilot, 
gave  her  I " 

The  young  ladies  fell  back  in  up- 
roarious fits  of  laughter,  and  laughed 
all  the  time  that  their  mamma  was 
thundering  out  a  speech^  in  which  she 
declared  that  her  dauglbter's  conduct 
was  unworthy  a  gentlewoman,  and  bid 
her  leave  the  room  and  take  off  those 
disgraceful  ornaments. 

There  was  no  need  to  tell  her;  the 
poor  little  thing  gave  one  piteous  look 
at  her  father,  who  was  whistling,  and 
seemed  indeed  to  think  the  matter  a 
good  joke ;  and  afler  she  had  managed 
to  open  the  door  and  totter  into  the 
passage,  you  might  have  heard  her 
weeping  there,  weeping  tears  more 
bitter  than  any  of  the  many  she  had 
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shed  in  the  course  of  her  life.  Down 
she  went  to  the  kitchen,  and  when  she 
reached  that  humble  place  of  refuge, 
first  pulled  at  her  neck,  and  made  as 
if  she  would  take  off  Becky's  colhr 
and  brooch,  and  then  flung  herself  into 
tlie  arms  of  that  honest  scullion,  where 
she  cried  and  cried  till  she  brought  on 
the  first  fit  of  hysterics  that  ever  she 
had  had. 

This  crying  could  not  at  first  be 
heard  in  the  parlour,  where  the  young 
ladies,  Mrs.  Gann,  Mr.  Gann,  and  his 
friend  from  the  Bag  of  Nails  were 
roaring  at  the  excellence  of  the  joke. 
Mr.  Brandon,  sipping  sherry,  sat  by 
looking  very  sarcastically  and  slyly 
from  one  party  to  the  other ;  Mr.  Fitch 
was  staring  about  him  too,  but  with  a 
very  different  expression,  anger  and 
wonder  inflaming  his  bearded  counte- 
nance. At  last,  as  the  laughing  died 
away  and  a  faint  voice  of  weeping 
came  from  the  kitchen  below,  Andrew 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  but  bounced 
up  from  his  chair,  and  rushed  out  of 
the  room  exclaiming, — 

"  By  Jove,  it's  too  bad  Y* 
What  does  the  man  mean  1"  said 
Mrs.  Gann. 

He  meant  that  he  was  from  that 
moment  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
with  Caroline ;  and  that  he  longed  to 
beat,  buffet,  pummel,  thump,  tear  to 
pieces,  those  callous  ruffians  who  so 
piteously  laughed  at  lier. 

What's  that  chop  wi'  the  beard  in 
such  tantrums  about  r'  said  the  gentle- 
man from  tlie  Bag  of  Nails. 

Mr.  Gann  answered  this  query  by 
some  Joke  intimating  tliat,  "  rraps 
Mr.  Fitch's  dinner  did  not  agree  with 
him/'  at  which  these  worthies  roared 
again. 

The  young  ladies  said,  Well,  now, 
upon  my  word  1" 

Mighty  genteel  behaviour,  truly  !'* 
cried  mamma ;  "  but  what  can  you 
expect  from  the  poor  thing  V 

Brandon  only  sipped  more  sherry, 
but  he  looked  at  Fitch  as  the  latter 
flung  out  of  the  room,  and  his  counte- 
nance was  lighted  up  by  a  more  un- 
equivocal smile. 

•         «         «  « 

These  two  little  adventures  were 
followed  by  a  silence  of  some  few 
minutes,  during  whicli  the  meats  re- 
mained on  the  table,  and  no  signs 
were  shewn  of  that  pudding  upon 
which  poor  Caroline  had  exhausted 
her  iKill  <   The  a^Mnce  of  this  delicious 


rof  the  repast  was  first  remarked 
Mr.  Gann;  and  his  lady,  after 
jangling  at  the  bell  for  some  time  in 
vain,  at  last  begged  one  of  Iter  daugii- 
ters  to  go  and  hasten  matters. 

"  Becky  1"  shrieked  Miss  Linda 
from  the  hall,  but  Becky  replied  not. 
"  Becky,  are  we  to  be  kept  waiting 
all  day?"  continued  the  lady  in  the 
same  shrill  voice.  Mamma  wants 
the  pudding  1" 

**  Tell  uek  to  fetch  it  uerself  !" 
roared  Becky,  at  which  remark  Gann 
and  his  facetious  friend  once  more  went 
off  into  fits  of  laughter. 

"  This  is  too  bad  1"  said  Mrs.  G. 
starting  up ;  "  she  shall  leave  the  house 
this  instant!"  and  so  no  doubt  Becky 
would,  but  that  the  lady  owed  her  five 
quarters'  wages;  which  she,  at  that 
period,  did  not  feel  inclined  to  pay. 

Well,  the  dinner  at  last  was  at  an 
end ;  the  ladies  went  away  to  tea, 
leaving  the  gentlemen  to  their  wine; 
Brandon,  very  condescendingly,  par- 
taking of  a  bottle  of  port,  and  listening 
with  admiration  to  tne  toasts  and  sen- 
timents with  which  it  is  still  the  custom 
among  persons  of  Mr.  Gann's  rank  of 
life  to  preface  each  glass  of  wine.  As 
thus : — 

Glau  1.  "  Genu,"  says  Mr.  Gann, 
rising,  this  glass  I  need  say  nothink 
about.  Here's  the  king,  and  long  life 
to  him  and  the  fiimily  ! 

Mr.  Swigby,  with  his  glass,  goes 
knock,  knock,  knock  on  the  table ;  and 
sayioff  gravely,  The  king !"  drinks  off 
his  glass,  and  smacks  his  lips  after- 
wards. 

Mr.  Brandon,  who  had  drank  half 
his,  stops  in  the  midst  and  says,  "  Oh, 
•the  king!'" 

Mr.  Swigbif,  Agood  glass  of  wine 
that,  Gann,  my  boy  P' 

Mr.  Brandon.  *^  Capital,  really; 
though,  upon  my  faith,  I'm  no  judge 
of  port." 

Mr.  Gann.  (Smacks.)  "  A  fine 
fruity  wine  as  ever  I  tasted.  I  suppose 
you,  Mr.  B.,  are  accustomed  only  to 
claret.  I've  'ad  it,  too,  in  my  time, 
sir,  as  Swigby  there  very  well  knows. 
I  travelled,  sir,  ture  le  Continongy  I 
assure  you,  and  drank  my  glass  of 
claret  with  the  best  man  in  France,  or 
England  either.  I  wasn't  always  what 
I  am,  sir." 

Mr.  Brandon.  "  You  don't  look  as 
if  you  were." 

Mr,  Gann.  "  No,  sir.  Before  that 
 gas  eame  in,  I  was  head,  sir,  f 
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one  of  the  fust  ^ouses  in  the  hoil  trade. 
Gann,  Bluhbery,  and  Gann,  sir  — 
Thames  Street,  City.  I'd  my  box  at 
Patney,  as  good  a  gig  and  hor^e  as  my 
friend  there  drives." 

Mr,  Swigby,  Ay,  and  a  better  too, 
Gann,  I  make  no  doubt.^ 

Mr.  Gann,  **  Well,  wy  a  better.  I 
had  a  better,  if  money  could  fetch  it, 
sir ;  and  I  didn't  spare  that,  I  war* 
lant  you.  No,  no,  James  Gann  didn't 
crudge  his  purse,  sir;  and  had  his 
niends  around  him,  as  he's  *appy  to 
'are  now,  sir.  Mr.  Brandon,  your 
'calth,  sir,  and  may  we  hoften  meet 
under  this  ma'ogany.  Swigby,  my 
boy,  God  bless  you  I" 

Mr,  Brandon.  "  Your  very  good 
health.** 

Mr,  Swigby.  "  Thank  you,  Gann. 
Here's  to  you,  and  long  life  and  pro- 
sperity and  happiness  to  you  and  yours. 
Blest  you,  Jim,  my  boy ;  Heaven  bless 
you  1  I  say  this,  Mr.  ^mdon — Bran- 
don—  what's  your  name  —  there  aint 
a  better  fellow  in  all  Margate  than 
James  Gann, — no,  nor  in  all  England. 
Here's  Mrs.  Gann,  gents,  and  the 
laroily.    Mrs.  Gann  I"  (drinks.) 

Mr.  Brandon.  "  Mrs. Gann.  Hip, 
hip,  hurra !"  (drinks.) 

Mr.  Gann.  **  Mrs.  Gann,  and  thank 
you,  gents.  A  fine  woman,  Mr.  B. ; 
aint  she,  now  ?  Ah,  if  you'd  teener 
when  I  married  her!  Gad,  she  was 
fine  then — an  out  and  outer,  sir !  Such 
a  toirel" 

Mr,  Swigby.  **  You'd  choose  none 
but  a  good  'un,  I  war'nt.  Ha,  ha, 
bar 

Mr.  Garni.  "  Did  I  ever  tell  you 
of  my  duel  along  with  the  regimental 
doctor  ?  No !  ITien  I  will.  I  was  a 
young  chap,  you  see,  in  those  days; 
and  when  I  saw  her  at  Brussels  — 
(Bmsellf  they  call  it)  —  I  was  right 
slick  up  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
with  her  at  once.  But  what  was  to  be 
done  ?  There  was  another  gent  in  the 
case  —  a  regimental  doctor,  sir  —  a 
reg'lar  dragon.   '  Faint  heart,'  says  I, 

*  never  won  a  fair  lady,'  and  so  1  made 
so  bold.  She  took  me,  tent  the  doctor 
to  the  right  about.  1  met  him  one 
morning  in  the  Park  at  Brussels,  and 
stood  to  him,  sir,  like  a  roan.  When 
the  af&ir  was  over,  mv  second,  a  lef- 
tenant  of  dragoons,  told  me,  *  Gann,* 
says  he,  *  I've  seen  many  a  man  under 
fire — I'm  a  Waterloo  man,*  says  he, — 

*  and  have  rode  by  Wellington  many 
a  long  day ;  but  1  never,  for  coolness, 
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see  such  a  man  as  you.*  Gents,  here*s 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  British 
hanny  !**  (the  gents  drink.) 

Mr.  Brandon.  Did  you  kill  the 
doctor,  sir?'* 

Mr.  Gann.  "  Why  no,  sir ;  I  shot 
in  the  hair." 

Mr.  Brandon.  Shot  him  in  the 
hair  1  Egad,  that  was  a  severe  shot, 
and  a  very  lucky  escape  the  doctor 
had  of  it?  Whereabouts  in  tlie  hair? 
a  whisker,  sir;  or,  perhaps,  a  pig- 
Uil?** 

Mr.  Swigby,  ^'  Haw,  haw,  haw  1 
shot'u  in  the  Aair— -capital,  capital !" 

Mr.  Gann,  who  has  grown  very  red, 
^  No,  sir,  there  may  be  some  mistake 
in  my  pronounciation,  which  I  didn't 
expect  to  have  laughed  at  my  hown 
table.** 

Mr.  Brandon.  "  My  dear  sir !  I  pro- 
test and  vow  '* 

Mr.  Gann.  "  Never  mind  it,  sir. 
I  gave  you  my  best,  and  did  my  best 
to  make  you  welcome.  If  you  like 
better  to  make  fun  of  me,  do,  sir. 
That  may  be  the  genteel  way,  but 
hang  me  if  it's  hottr  way ;  is  it.  Jack  ? 
Our  way ;  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir." 

Mr,  Swigby.  ^  Jim,  Jim  I  for  Hea- 
ven's sake!  —  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  evening — conviviality— social  en- 
joyment—  didn't  mean  it  —  did  you 
mean  any  think,  Mr.  Whatd-ye-call- 
'em  ?*' 

Mr.  Brandon.  **  Nothing,  upon  my 
honour  as  a  gentleman  !'* 

Mr.  Gann,  Well,  then,  there's  my 
hand !"  and  good-natured  Gann  tried 
to  forget  the  insult,  and  to  talk  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred :  but  he  had  been 
wounded  in  the  most  sensitive  point 
in  which  a  man  can  be  touched  by  his 
superior,  and  never  forgot  Brandon's 
joke.  That  night  at  the  club,  when 
dreadfully  tipsy,  he  made  several 
speeches  on  the  subject,  and  burst  into 
tears  many  times,  llie  pleasure  of  the 
evening  was  quite  spoiled  ;  and,  as  the 
conversation  became  rapid  and  dull, 
we  shall  refram  from  reporting  it. 
Mr.  Brandon  speedily  took  leave,  but 
had  not  the  courage  to  face  the  ladies 
at  tea ;  to  whom,  it  appears  the  recon- 
ciled Becky  had  brought  that  refieshing 
beverage. 

Chap.  IV. 
In  which  Mr.  Fitch  prookims  hit  love, 
and  Mr.  Brandon  prepares  for  war. 

From  the  splendid  halls  in  which 
Mrs.  Gann  was  dispensing  her  hospi- 
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tality,  the  celebrated  painter,  Andrea 
Fitch  rushed  forth  in  a  state  of  mind 
even  more  delirious  than  that  which  he 
usually  enjoyed.  He  looked  abroad 
into  the  street,  all  there  was  dusk  and 
lonely;  the  rain  falling  heavily,  the 
wind  playing  Pandean  pipes  and 
whistling  down  the  chiiuneyi-pots.  I 
love  the  storm,**  said  Filch,  solemnly  ; 
and  he  put  his  great  Spanisli  cloak 
round  him  in  the  most  approved  man*' 
ner  (it  was  of  so  prodigious  a  size  that 
the  tail  of  it,  as  it  twirled  over  his 
shoulder,  whisked  away  a  lodging-card 
from  the  door  of  the  house  opposite 
Mr.  Gann's).  I  love  the  storm  and 
solitude,"  said  he,  lighting  a  large  pipe 
filled  full  of  the  fragrant  Oronooko; 
and  thus  anned,  he  passed  rapidly 
down  the  street,  his  hat  cocked  over 
his  ringlets. 

Andrea  did  not  like  smoking,  but 
he  used  a  pipe  as  a  part  of  his  pro- 
fession as  an  artist,  and  as  one  of  the 
picturesque  parts  of  his  costume ;  in 
like  manner,  though  he  did  not  fence, 
he  always  travelled  about  with  a  pair 
of  foils;  and  quite  unconscious  of 
music,  nevertheless  had  a  guitar  coiv 
stantly  near  at  hand.  Without  such 
properties  a  painter's  s|>ectacle  is  not 
complete,  and  now  he  determined  to 
add  to  them  another  indispensable 
requisite  —  a  miMress.  **  Wliai  great 
artist  was  ever  without  one?**  thought 
he.  Long,  long  had  he  siglied  for 
some  one  whom  he  might  love,  some 
one  to  whom  he  migiit  address  the 
poems  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
making.  Hundreds  of  such  fragments 
had  he  composed,  addressed  to  Leila, 
'  Ximeoa,  Ada  —  imaginary  beauties, 
whom  he  courted  in  dreamy  verse. 
With  what  joy  would  he  replace  all 
those  by  a  real  charmer  of  nesh  rfnd 
blood  I  A^ay  he  went,  then,  on  this 
evening,  the  tyranny  of  Mrs.  Gann 


versatioQ  of  Gano  and  Swigby,  over 
their  glass  and  pipe  in  Uie  oflioe» 
Andrea  walked  abroad  by  the  side  of 
the  ocean;  and,  before  he  was  wet 
through,  walked  himself  into  the  matt 
fervid  affection  fur  poor  persecated 
Caroline.  The  reader  might  liave  ob* 
served  him  (had  not  the  night  been 
very  dark,  and  a  great  deal  loo  wet  to 
allow  a  sensible  reader  to  go  abroad  oa 
tuch  an  errand)  at  the  sea-skor« 
standing  on  a  rock,  and  drawiof 
from  his  bosom  a  locket  which  oon- 
tained  a  curl  of  Imir  tied  up  in 
riband.  He  looked  at  it  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  flung  it  away  from 
him  into  the  black  boiling  waters  bekm 
him. 

No  other  *air  but  thine,  Caroline^ 
shall  ever  rest  near  this  *art  1*'  be  said, 
and  kissed  the  locket  and  restored  it  to 
its  place.  Light-minded  youth,  who«« 
hair  was  it  that  he  thus  fluug  away? 
How  many  times  tiad  Andrea  shewn 
that  very  ringlet  in  strictest  confidence 
to  several  brethren  of  the  brush,  and 
declared  that  it  was  the  hair  of  a  dear 
girl  in  Spain  whom  he  love4  to  i»ad- 
ness  ?  Alas  1  'twas  but  a  fiction  of  his 
fevered  brain ;  every  one  of  his  friends 
had  a  locket  of  hair,  and  Andrea,  wbd 
had  no  love  until  now,  had  clipped 
this  precious  token  from  the  wig  of  a 
lovely  lay-fi};ure,  with  cast-iron  joints 
and  a  card-board  head,  that  bad  stood 
for  some  time  in  his  atelier.  I  doe't 
know  that  he  felt  any  shame  about  the 
proceeding,  for  he  was  of  such  a  warm 
imagination  that  he  had  grown  to  be- 
lieve that  the  hair  did  actually  come 
from  a  girl  in  Spain,  and  only  parted 
with  it  on  yielding  to  a  superior  al- 
tachment. 

This  attachment  being  fixed  on,  the 
young  painter  came  home  wet  through; 
passed  the  night  in  reading  Byron; 
making  sketches,  and  burning  thea; 
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Bella  imd  Misi  tindii  would  look  at 
each  other,  and  grin  according  to  their 
woot.  He  was  elad,  I  say,  to  have 
his  wo  remarked,  and  continued  his 
sleeplessness  fox  two  or  three  nights ; 
but  ht  was  certainly  still  more  gUd 
when  he  lieard  Mr.  Brandon,  on  the 
fbtuth  morning,  cry  out,  in  a  shrill 
angry  voice,  to  Becky  the  maid,  to 
five  the  genileroan  op^stairs  his  com- 
pliments— Mr.  Brandon's  compliments 
— and  tell  him  that  he  could  not  get  a 
wink  of  sleep  for  the  horrid  trampling 
he  kept  np.  **  I  am  hanged  if  1  stay 
m  the  bouse  a  night  longer,"  added 
the  6rst  floor,  sharply,  •*  if  tliat  Mr. 
Fitch  kicks  up  such  a  confounded 
noise r  Mr.  Fitch's  point  was  gained, 
•nd  henceforth  he  was  as  quiet  as  a 
mouse ;  but  his  wish  was  not  only  to 
be  in  love,  but  to  let  every  body  know 
that  he  was  in  love,  or  where  is  the  use 
of  a  belle  fottionl 

So,  whenever  he  saw  Caroline,  at 
meals,  or  in  the  passage,  he  used 
to  stare  at  her  with  the  utmost  power 
of  bis  big  eyes,  and  fiill  to  groaning 
ttost  pathetically.  He  used  to  leave 
bit  meals  untasted,  groan,  heave  sighs, 
and  stare  incessantly.  Mrs.  Gann  and 
her  eldest  daughters  were  astonished 
at  these  manoeuvres ;  for  they  never 
suspected  that  any  man  could  possibly 
be  sacfa  a  fool  as  to  fall  in  love  with 
Carohne.  At  length  the  suspicion 
came  upon  them,  created  immense 
laughter  and  delight;  and  the  ladies 
did  not  fail  to  rally  Caroline  in  their 
nsual  elegant  way.  Gann,  too,  loved  a 
joke  (much  polite  waggery  had  this 
worthy  man  practised  in  select  inn- 
park>urs  for  twenty  years  past),  and 
would  call  poor  Caroline  "  Mrs.  F. 
and  say  that,  instead  of  Fe/cA-and- 
Carry,  as  he  used  to  name  her,  he 
should  style  her  Fi/cA-and-Carry  for 
the  future ;  and  laugh  at  this  great  pun, 
and  make  many  others  of  a  similar 
sort,  that  set  Caroline  blusliing. 

Indeed,  the  girl  suffered  a  great  deal 
more  from  this  raillery  than  at  first  may 
be  imagined ;  for  after  the  first  awe  in* 
sphred  by  Fiteh's  whiskers  had  passed 
away,  and  he  had  drawn  the  young 
ladies*  pictures,  and  made  designs  in 
their  albums,  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
jokes  and  conversation  had  remained 
perfectly  silent,  the  Gann  family  had 
determined  that  the  roan  was  an  idiot : 
and,  indeed,  were  not  very  wide  of  the 
mark.  In  every  thing  except  his  own 
peculiar  art  honest  Fitch  wa$  an  idiot; 


and  as  upoii  the  lubject  of  painting, 
the  Ganns,  like  most  people  of  their 
class  in  England,  were  profoundly  ig- 
norant, it  came  to  pass  that  he  would 
break fiist  and  dine  for  many  days  in 
their  company,  and  not  utter  one  single 
syllable.  So  they  looked  upon  him 
with  extreme  pity  and  contempt,  as  a 
harmless,  good-natured,  crack-braii>ed 
creature,  quite  below  them  in  the  scale 
of  intellect,  and  only  to  be  endured  be- 
cause he  paid  a  certain  number  of  shil- 
lings weekly  to  the  Gann  exchequer. 
Mrs.  Gann  in  all  companies  was  ac- 
customed to  talk  about  her  idiot. 
Neighbours  and  children  used  to  peer 
i^t  him  as  he  strutted  down  the  street ; 
and  though  every  young  lady,  includ- 
ing my  dear  Caroline,  is  flattered  by 
having  a  lover,  at  least  they  don't  like 
such  a  lover  as  this.  The  Misses 
Maoarty  (after  having  set  their  caps  at 
kim  very  fiercely,  and  quarrelled  con- 
cerning him  on  his  first  coming  to  lodge 
at  their  house)  vowed  and  protested 
now  that  he  was  no  better  than  a  chim- 
panzee ;  and  Caroline  and  Becky 
agreed  that  this  insult  was  as  great  as 
any  that  could  be  paid  to  the  former. 

He's  a  good  creature,  too,'*  said 
Becky,  crack-brained  as  he  is.  Do 
you  know,  miss,  he  gave  me  half  a 
sovereign  to  buy  a  new  collar,  aAer 
that  business  t'other  day?" 

«  And  did— did  Mr  did  the 

£rst-floor  say  any  thing?*'  asked  Ca« 
roline. 

Didn't  he  !  he's  a  funny  gentle- 
man, that  Brandon,  sure  enough  ;  and 
when  I  took  him  up  breakfast  next 
morning,  asked  about  Sims  the  pilot, 
and  what  I  gied  Sims  for  the  collar 
and  brooch, —  he,  he!" 

And  this  was  indeed  a  correct  report 
of  Mr.  Brandon's  conversation  with 
Becky ;  he  had  been  infinitely  amused 
with  the  whole  transaction,  and  wrote 
his  friend  the  viscount  a  capital  fpute- 
tious  account  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  native  inhabiUMits  of  tlie 
Isle  ol  Thanet. 

And  now,  when  Mr.  Fitch's  passion 
was  fully  developed — as  far,  that  is,  as 
sighs  and  ogles  could  give  it  utterapce 
— a  curious  instance  of  that  spint  of 
contradiction  for  which  our  race  is  re- 
markable was  seen  in  the  behaviour  of 
Mr.  Brandon.  Although  Caroline,  in 
the  depths  of  her  little  silly  hearr,  had 
set  him  down  for  her  divinity,  her  won- 
drous fairy  prince,  who  was  to  deliver 
her  from  her  present  miserable  durance. 
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she  had  never  by  word  or  deed  ac- 
quaiDted  Brandon  with  her  inclination 
for  him,  but  had,  with  instinctive  mo- 
desty, avoided  him  more  sedulously 
than  before.  He,  too,  had  never  be- 
stowed a  thought  upon  her.  How 
should  such  a  Jove  as  Mr.  Brandon, 
from  the  cloudy  summit  of  his  ^hion- 
able  Olympus,  look  down  and  perceive 
such  an  humble,  retiring  being  as  poor 
little  Caroline  Gann  ?  Thinking  her  at 
first  not  disagreeable,  he  had  never, 
until  the  day  of  the  dinner,  bestowed 
one  single  further  thought  upon  her; 
and  only  when  exasperated  by  the 
Miss  Macartys*  behaviour  towards  him, 
did  he  begin  to  think  how  sweet  it 
would  be  to  make  them  jealous  and 
unhappy. 

"  The  uncouth  grinning  monsters,'' 
said  he,  "  with  their  horrible  court  of 
Bob  Smiths  and  Jack  Joneses,  daring 
to  look  down  upon  me,  a  gentleman, 
— me,  the  celebrated  mangew  det  cteurs 
— a  man  of  genius,  fashion,  and  noble 
family !  If  I  could  but  revenge  myself 
on  them  I  What  injury  can  1  invent 
to  wound  them  V* 

It  is  curious  to  what  points  a  man  in 
his  passion  will  go.  Mr.  Brandon 
bad  long  since,  in  fact,  tried  to  do  the 
greatest  possible  injury  to  the  young 
ladies;  tor  it  had  been,  at  the  first 
dawn  of  his  acquaintance,  as  we  are 
bound  with  much  sorrow  to  confess, 
his  fixed  intention  to  ruin  one  or  the 
other  of  them.  And  when  the  young 
ladies  had,  by  their  coldness  and  in- 
difference to  him,  frustrated  this  bene- 
volent intention,  he  straightway  fancied 
that  they  had  injured  him  severely,  and 
cast  about  for  means  to  revenge  him- 
self upon  them. 

This  point,  is  to  be  sure,  a  very  deli- 
cate one  to  treat, —  for  in  wonls,  at 
least,  the  age  has  grown  to  be  wonder- 
fully moral,  and  refuses  to  hear  dis- 
courses upon  such  subjects.  But  hu- 
man nature,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
learn,  has  not  much  changed  since  the 
time  when    Richardson   wrote  and 

»i  .1.  — 1   -   .   fT»i 
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mean  condition.  Had  Brandon  suc- 
ceeded (such  is  the  high  moral  state  of 
our  British  youth),  all  his  friends  wouM 
have  pronounced  him,  and  he  would 
have  considered  himself,  to  be  a  very 
lucky,  captivating  dog;  nor,  as  I  be- 
lieve, would  be  have  bad  a  single  paog^ 
of  conscience  for  the  rascally  action 
which  he  had  committed.  This  su- 
preme act  of  scoundrelism  has  man  per- 
mitted to  himself — to  deceive  women. 
When  we  consider  how  he  has  availed 
himself  of  the  privilege  so  created  by 
him,  indeed  one  may  sympathise  with 
the  advocates  of  woman's  rights  who 
point  out  this  monstrous  wrong.  NVe 
have  read  of  that  wretched  woman  of 
old  whom  the  pious  Pharisees  were  for 
stoning  incontinently;  but  we  don*t 
hear  that  they  made  any  outcry  against 
the  man  who  was  concerned  in  the 
crime.  Where  was  he?  Hap]^y,  no 
doubt,  and  easy  in  mind,  and  regaling 
some  choice  friends  over  a  bottle  with 
the  history  of  his  success. 

Being  thus  injured  then,  Mr.  Bran- 
don longed  for  revenge.  How  should 
he  repay  these  impertinent  young 
women  for  slighting  his  addresses? 
"  FardiV*  said  he;  "just,  to  punish 
their  pride  and  insolence,  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  make  love  to  their  sister." 

He  did  not,  however,  for  some  time 
condescend  to  perform  this  threat. 
Eagles  such  as  Brandon  do  not  sail 
down  from  the  clouds  in  order  to 
pounce  upon  small  flies,  and  soar  air- 
wards  again,  contented  with  such  an  ig- 
noble booty.  In  a  word,  he  never  gave  a 
minute's  thought  to  Miss  Caroline, 
until  further  circumstances  occurred 
which  caused  this  great  man  to  consi- 
der her  as  an  object  somewhat  worthy 
of  his  remark. 

The  violent  affection  suddenly  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Fitch,  the  painter,  to- 
wards poor  little  Caroline  vras  the 
point  which  determined  Brandon  to 
begin  to  act. 

"  My  dear  Viscount/'  wrote  he  to  the 
same  Lord  Cinq  bars,  whom  be  formerly 
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**  WelU  when  I  came  hither,  I  had  no- 
thing to  do  bat  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
two  handaomeat ;  and  did  so,  taking 
many  walka  with  them,  talking  much 
nonsense ;  passing  long,  dismal  erenings 
over  horrid  tea  with  them  and  their  mam- 
ma ;  laying  regular  siege,  in  fact,  to 
these  Margate  beauties,  who,  according 
to  the  common  rule  in  such  cases,  could 
not,  I  thought,  last  long. 

*'  Miserable  deception  !  disgusting 
aristocratic  blindness  r*  (Mr.  Brandon  al- 
.waTs  asaamed  that  his  own  high  birth 
and  eminent  position  were  granted.) 
"  Would  yoa  beliere  it,  that  1,  who  have 
seen,  fought,  and  conquered  in  so  many 
places,  ahould  have  been  ignominiously 
defeated  here  1  Just  as  American  Jack- 
son defeated  our  Peninsular  veterans,  I, 
an  old  Continental  conqueror  too,  have 
been  overcome  by  this  ignoble  enemy. 
These  women  have  entrenched  tbem- 
telves  so  firmly  in  their  vulgarity,  that  I 
have  been  beaten  back  several  times  with 
disgrace,  beii^  quite  unable  to  make  an 
impresaion.  The  monsters,  too,  keep  up 
a  dreadful  fire  from  behind  their  en- 
trenchments ;  and,  besides,  have  raised 
the  whole  country  against  me :  in  a  word, 
all  the  snoba  of  their  acquaintance  are  in 
arms.  There  is  Bob  Smith,  the  linen, 
draper ;  Harry  Jones,  who  keeps  the 
fancT  tea-shop ;  young  Glauber,  the 
apothecary ;  and  sundry  other  persons, 
who^  are  r«Miy  to  eat  me  when  they  see 
me  in  the  streets  ;  and  are  all  at  the 
back  of  the  victorious  Amazons. 

"  How  is  a  gentleman  to  make  head 
against  such  a  eanaiUe  as  this  1— a  regu- 
v  jmequerw.  Once  or  twice  I  have 
thought  of  retreating ;  but  a  retreat,  for 
aundry  reasons  I  have,  is  inconvenient. 
I  can  t  go  to  London ;  I  am  known  at 
Dover ;  I  believe  there  is  a  bill  against 
me  at  Canterbury ;  at  Chatham,  there  are 
aundry  quartered  regiments  whose  recog- 
nition I  should  be  unwilling  to  risk.  I 
must  stay  here— and  be  hang^  to  the 
place,— until  my  better  star  shall  rise. 

*'  But  1  am  determined  that  my  stay 
(ball  be  to  some  purpose;  and  so,  to 
tbew  how  persevering  I  am,  I  shall 
make  one  more  trial  upon  the  third 


daughter, -—yes,  upon  the  third  daughter, 
a  family  Cinderella,  who  shall,  I  am 
determined,  make  her  sisters  CTtV€T  with 
envy.  I  merely  mean  fun,  you  know-, 
not  mischief, —  for  CindereUaris  but  a 
little  child  ;  and,  besides,  I  sm  the  most 
harmless  fellow  breathing,  but  must  have 
my  joke.  Now,  Cinderella  has  a  lover, 
the  bearded  painter  of  whom  I  spoke  to 
you  in  a  former  letter.  He  has  lately 
plunged  into  the  most  extraordinary  fits 
of  passion  for  her,  and  is  more  mad  than 
even  he  was  before.  Wo  betide  you,  O 
painter !  I  have  nothing  to  do  ;  a  mouth 
to  do  that  nothing  in :  in  that  time, 
mark  my  words,  1  will  laugh  at  that 
painter's  beard.  Should  you  like  a  lock 
of  it,  or  a  sofa  stuffed  with  it  1  there  is 
beard  enough  :  or,  should  you  like  to  bcb 
a  specimen  of  poor  little  Cinderella's 
golden  ringlets?  Command  your  slave. 
1  wish  I  had  paper  enough  to  write  you 
an  account  of  a  grand  Gann  dinner,  at 
which  I  assisted,  and  of  a  scene  which 
there  took  place;  and  how  Cinderella 
waa  dressed  out,  not  by  a  fairy,  but  by  a 
charitable  kitchen-maid,  and  was  turned 
out  of  the  room  by  her  indignant  mamma, 
for  appearing  in  the  scullion's  finery. 
But  my  fort§  does  not  lie  in  such  descrip. 
tions  of  polite  life.  We  drank  port,  aud 
toasts  after  dinner  :  here  is  the  menu, 
and  the  names  and  order  of  the  eaters." 
•         •         »  • 

The  bill  of  fare  has  been  given  al- 
ready, and  need,  not,  therefore,  be 
again  laid  before  the  public. 

"  What  a  fellow  that  is!*'  said  young 
Lord  Cinqbars,  reading  the  letter  to  his 
friends,  and  in  a  profound  admiration 
of  his  iutor*s  genius. 

And  to  think  that  he  was  a  reading 
man  too,  and  took  a  double  first,"  cried 
another ;  why,  the  man*8  an  Admira- 
ble  Crichton." 

Upon  my  life,  though,  he's  a  little 
too  bad,''  said  a  third,  who  was  a  mo- 
ralist. And  with  this  a  fresh  bowl  of 
milk-punch  came  reeking  from  the  col* 
lege  butteries,  and  the  jovial  party  dia* 
cussed  that. 
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A  TRIP  ACROSS  THE  SPANISH  FRONTIER  IN  JULY,  1839* 
Part  IT. 


Wb  passed  a  flew  pleasant  days  at 
Onate,  enjoying  the  quiet  and  comfort 
of  Signora  di  Penalba's  house  not  a 
111  tie,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  preceding 
ten  days.  Our  rooms  were  kept  cod 
and  fragrant  by  being  swept  once  or 
twice  a*day  with  live  broom,  which 
leaves  a  most  grateful  aroma.  1  uish 
1  could  descril^  the  situation  and  ap*- 
pearance  of  Onate.  It  is,  in  truth,  the 
very  place  for  a  "  king  of  the  heiland 
hearts  **  to  hold  his  court  in  ;  being  at 
the  end  of  a  fertile  little  valley,  and 
quite  embosomed  in  wooded  moun- 
tains. One  day  I  nuide  a  vain  attempt, 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  to  ascend  one  of 
them.  At  tirst  it  appeared  as  if  nothing 
could  be  easier  or  more  encouragmg, 
as  large  Spanish  chestnut^Upees,  studded 
pretty  tliickly  on  the  grass,  and  here 
and  there  a  mountain  >  track,  looked 
promising  enough  ;  but,  as  I  ascended, 
the  chestnuts  were  soon  exchanged  for 
mountain* beech  and  tangled  brush- 
wood ;  and  all  signs  of  a  path  disap- 
peared. The  attempt  to  6ght  through 
these  endless  thickets,  on  the  side  of  a 
well-nigh  perpendicular  mountain,  was 
hopeless ;  and  therefore,  having  at- 
tained a  considerable  height,  1  turned 
round,  and  ^vas  amply  repaid  for  my 
toil  by  a  splendid  view  of  Onate,  and 
its  qui«t  valley  at  my  feet,  with  the 
mountains  all  around  me. 

The  Spaniards,  in  their  idle  way,  are 
certainly  an  inquisitive  people ;  at  least 
we  found  them  so,  and  derived  no 
small  amusement  from  watching  the 
mameuvres  of  certain  good  folks,  who, 
having,  i  suppose,  nothing  else  to  do, 
were  determined  to  discover  the  object 
(they  were  sure  there  was  one)  of  our 
vtsil.  Accordingly,  our  hostess,  the 
two  priests,  and  a  little  officer,  who 
had  been  wounded  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  fourteen  tim«s, 
lost  no  time  in  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  were  ambassadors  or  com- 
missioners ;  and  out  of  this  conclusion 
it  was  impossible  to  reason  them.  Our 
writing^esks,  papers,  and  books,  were 
proofs  positive  that  we  were  an  em- 
bassy :  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  of 
it ;  and  1,  as  the  youngest,  was  looked 
on  as  the  secretair. 

W«  speedily  fell  into  the  Spanish 
babitd  of  life ;  such  as  getting  up  early, 


making  a  very  slight  breakfast,  dining 
early,  and  shunning  the  heat  of  the  day 
-*-all,  save  a  regular  siesta,  which  I 
never  could  accomplish.  This  siesta 
lasts  from  two  or  three  o'clock  (at  which 
hour  dinner  is  over)  till  sunset,  during 
which  time  all  business  and  amuse- 
ment are  alike  suspended.  In  the  cool 
of  the  evening  the  Paseo,  or  public  walk 
just  outride  the  town,  was  crowded  with 
all  classes,  old  and  young,  enjoyinfip 
themselves  after  their  mid-day  repose. 
1  was  much  struck,  on  the  evening  after 
our  arrival  at  Onate,  by  the  effect  of  the 
first  sound  of  the  vespei^bell.  The  mo- 
ment it  was  heard  every  tongue  c&ised 
talking,  and  every  boyna  was  raised, 
and  a  Itasty  prayer  was  murmured.  I» 
a  couple  of  minutes  the  boynas  wer« 
replaced,  the  tongues  set  free  asain, 
and  tiie  promenading  resumed.  What 
a  simple  yet  sublime  idea  was  thisf 
The  church  at  prayer  in  every  part  of 
the  world  at  the  same  moment !  I 
thought  of  in6del  France,  and  enlight- 
ened England,  and  prated  for  a  little 
portion  of  Spanish  faith  and  piety, 
wofully  intermingled  as  they  be  by 
superstition  and  bigotry.  As  soon  as 
night  drew  on  we  used  to  repair  to  the 
Tortoni's  of  the  town,  and  atscuss  th« 
news  of  the  day  over  some  capital  ices* 
Our  party  generally  consisted  of  the 
prime  minister;  his  secretary,  Signof 
kamiret,  a  pleasant,  well-informed 
man  ;  Prince  Carini,  the  Neapolitan 
minister ;  the  Count  de  Blacas,  a 
young  French  volunteer,  who  had  just 
joined  the  king ;  and  General  Monte- 
negro, the  minister  of  war.  One  even* 
ing  the  party  was  joined  by  an  ofBcer, 
hot,  jaded,  and  dusty,  who  had  ridden 
express  from  the  army  of  Navarre, 
announcing  a  groat  victory  achieved: 
by  Elio  over  the  brutal  Diego  Leon. 
As  we  afterwards  visited  tlie  scene  of 
action,  1  will  not  do  more  than  allude 
to  it  here.  Spanish  honour  and  cour- 
tesy demanded  that  Signor  Ramirez 
should  pay  for  the  whole  party ;  and 
in  vain  did  we,  for  the  first  evening, 
entreat  to  be  allowed  to  contribute  our 
share.  Such  a  proposition  was  not  to 
be  listened  to ;  and  it  was  only  by 
forestalling  our  generous  friend  that  we 
could  prevent  such  expensive  hospi- 
tality for  the  future. 
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At  hal^p«st  Ave  on  the  morning  of 
tbe  29th  of  Ju)y,  the  young  count  and 
oonelvet  startH  for  a  peep  at  Viitoria, 
eanying  with  us  the  paU  de  fole  gra» 
wbich  we  had  brought  from  France, 
bread,  wine,  fish,  dean  shirts,  and 
pistols,  prepared  for  any  tiling ;  with  a 
ooaMcal-looking,black,  little  Portuguese 
bossar,  in  a  dingy  white  jacket,  by  way 
of  escort.  The  roads  were  dusty,  the 
•QD  scorching,  and  the  wind  terrw 
pestoous.  By  the  time  (1  p.m.)  we 
Mached  Genefal  — *8  quarters  at 
Durtna,  to  whom  Signer  Ramiret  had 
gireii  us  a  letter  of  inirodiictton,  we 
were  not  in  the  very  best  plight.  The 
geoeial,  a  fine-looking  man,  and,  as  we 
beard  afterwards,  a  gallant  soldier, 
itceired  us  roost  kindly,  and  begged 
as  to  stop  and  dine  with  him ;  but  iliis 
«e  could  not  do.  After  lamenting  the 
publication  of  the  Durango  decree, 
praising  the  bravery  of  the  British 
Legion,  to  whom  he  had  been  op* 
posed  at  St.  Sebastian,  and  producing 
a  sword  that  had  belonged  to  one  <^ 
their  colonels,*  he  sent  us  on  our  way 
to  tbe  lines  under  the  guidance  of  his 
•id-de-camp,  a  brother  of  our  feir  pa- 
drone at  Onate,  a  dapper  little  man, 
tboQt  five  ieet  high.  An  hour's  ride 
brought  us  10  the  farthest  Carlist  out^ 
post  on  the  heath  overlooking  Vittoria ; 
where  we  dismoonted,  and  proceeded, 
with  the  aid  of  our  telescopes,  to  exa- 
iaine  the  town.  But  heat-haze,  Iwwever, 
waM  so  thick,  that  I  tried  in  v»in  to 
•ake  out  a  Christine  sentry.  Though 
the  town  did  not  seem  to  be  very 
strongly  fortified,  yet  our  cicerone  as* 
•wed  us  it  would  be  madness  to 
attempt  any  thing  against  it,  on  ac 
count  of  the  num*  rical  strength  of  the 
garrison.  The  great  plain  on  which 
the  battle  in  1818  wjs  fousht  stretched 
my,  literally  red  and  glowing  with 
tbe  ripe  harvest,  as  ftir  as  tlie  eye  could 
reach.  Alas!  that  hue  was  soon  to 
become  more  deadly  red  ;  for  on  that 
▼enr  night,  not  twelve  hours  after  we 
had  left  the  spot,  did  8000  men  march 
oat  from  Vittoria,  and  set  fire  to  the 
harvest  of  fourteen  villages ;  a  fact  that 
deserres  to  be  recorded,  because  on  it, 
and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  did  Ma- 
>oto  account  for  his  interviews  with 
Lord  John  Hay.  I  know  not  which 
to  admire  au>8t,  the  purposeless  bru- 
Wity  of  tbe  Christino  ruffian,  or  the 


humane  duplicity  of  the  Carlist  trai- 
tor— *'  Let  both  divide  the  crown.** 
Lord  John  Hay  must  indeed  feel 
pride  in  reflecting  that  he  was  the  go- 
between  of  two  such  heroes.  This 
civilised  amusement  of  setting  fire  to 
the  ripe  harvest  was  a  favourite  one  of 
the  Christino  garrisons  in  Biscay  and 
Navarre,  during  the  month  we  were  in 
Spain,  and  occasioned  a  curious  and 
characteristic  correspondence  between 
Elio,  who  commanded  the  Carlist,  and 
Diego  Leon,  who  commanded  the 
Ctiristino  forces  in  Navarre.  Even  t'le 
'  French  liberal  papers,  in  which  it  was 
published,  could  not  refrain  from  pa?<s*' 
ing  n  tribute  of  admiration  on  the  noble 
conduct  and  humane  languatire  of  the 
former,  while  they  were  forced  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  this  one  solitary 
act  of  ludicrous  mercy  on  the  part  of 
the  latter : — it  seems  the  doughty  hero 
and  his  valiant  men  had  spt  out  firom 
Pamplona  to  bum  the  harvest  of  some 
neighbouring  village:  But,"  so  at 
least  the  French  dironider,  in  the 
Fhare  de  Bayonne,  went  on  to  say, 
when  he  arrived  at  the  devoted  vil- 
lage, and  saw  the  smiling  beauty  of  its 
valley,  he  compassionated  the  com, 
retracted  the  order  he  had  given  for  its 
destruction,  and,  having  refreshed  his 
men,  returned  to  Pamplona." 

But,  to  return  to  Vittoria.  On  the 
Madrid  road,  hard  by  the  town,  our 
cicerone  pointed  out  a  plot  of  ground 
appropriated  to  the  exchange  of  pri- 
soners, which  took  place  once  a  fort- 
night, at  the  rate  of  three  Christines  for 
every  two  Carlists.  This  curious  fiicC 
proves  either  that  the  Carlists  took 
many  more  prisoners  than  their  ene- 
mies, or  that,  when  taken,  they  set  less 
store  by  them.  It  may  be  both  con- 
clusions are  to  a  certain  eitent  correct* 
Having  feasted  our  eyes  on  Vittoria 
and  iu  plain,  we  bethought  ourselves 
of  our  provisions ;  and  sought  for,  what 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find,  some 
pleasant  shade,  under  which  we  mi^ht 
discuss  them.  We  at  last  succeeded, 
and  fell  to  like  wearied  and  famished 
men.  The  piti  de  fok  gran,  and 
every  thing  else,  was  voted  excellent ; 
and  we  congratulated  ourselves  on  the 
foresight  which  induced  us  to  purchase 
at  Bordeaux  a  most  capacious  india- 
rubber  wine-flask,  whose  squeezable  *' 
qualities  we  often  put  to  the  test  f 


•  1  have  fMson  to  brieve  tht  it  bad  bekmgwl  to  tbe  ill-liited  Coloool  Clarke* 
t  I  would  iftdvise  all  tourists  to  provide  tbviMeWos  with  »l  least  ens  ef  theos  n0S4 
•ccommodatiag  coaipanioDS. 
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After  an  bout's  rest,  we  mounted  our 
mules  again,  and  set  off  on  our  way  to 
the  old  castle  and  foi  tress  of  Guevara, 
which  is  perched  on  the  crown  of  what 
Captain  Dalgetty  would  call  a  mon- 
ticle,  rising  very  abruptly  out  of  the 
most  arid  and  dryplaiu  it  ever  was  my 
fortune  to  visit.  Though  the  castle  was 
built  somewhere  in  the  tenth  century, 
the  stones  are  so  white,  that  at  a  little 
distance  it  has  quite  a  modem  appear- 
ance. The  governor  received  us  very 
politely,  and  did  the  honours  of  his 
eyrie  with  great  good  will.  I  fear, 
however,  that  my  ignorance  of  the  art 
of  war  and  fortification  will  prevent  me 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  various 
defences  of  this  curious  old  fortress; 
but  the  walls  are  of  immense  thickness; 
the  batteries  comnoanded  the  plain 
country  on  every  side,  and  mounted 
several  largish  pieces  of  cannon ;  and 
its  situation  must  be  well-nigh  im- 
pregnable. The  governor,  however, 
seemed  disposed  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure ;  for  one  half  of  the  gar- 
rison, consisting  of  150  men,  were 
busily  engaged,  under  the  superinteiid- 
ance  of  a  German  officer  of  engineers, 
in  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  fortress, 
by  forming  an  additional  glacis.  We 
were  shewn  from  the  battlements  to 
the  kitchen,  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
dormitory,  from  thence  to  the  hospital, 
and  I  must  say  that  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  men  seemed  to  be  as 
fully  attended  to  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  The  view  from  the 
battlements  towards  Vittoria  is  really 
magniHcenl.  And  I  can  easily  under- 
stand the  anxiety  which  we  are  told  the 
governor  shewed  to  hold  the  castle  to 
the  last,  aAer  Maroto  s  defection  had 
cut  him  off  from  all  hopes  of  relief, 
aud  the  spirit  of  revolt  had  openly 
manifested  itself  in  his  little  garriM)n. 
After  some  conversation  with  the  go- 
vernor and  his  officers,  as  we  wished 
to  reach  Onate  that  nisht,  we  bade 


tempting.  Here  Captain  Mendia  left 
us ;  and  we  turned  our  mules'  heads' 
towards  Onate.  The  lanes  we  rode 
along  in  the  plain  put  me  somewhat  in 
mind  of  Hertfordshire,  and  were  shaded 
with  nut  and  filbert-trees ;  the  everlast- 
ing pea,  too,  was  in  gay  and  beauti&l 
profusion.  Our  muleteer  was  not  al 
all  acquainted  with  the  country;  and 
several  wrong  turnings  and  loss  of  time 
were  the  unpleasant  consequences.  At 
last,  after  an  bour*s  ascent,  we  turned 
round  on  the  brow  of  a  mountain  to 
take  a  last  look  at  Vittoria,  its  pbdn, 
and  Guevara.  What  a  prospect  it  was  1 
—  glowing,  too,  in  the  tight  ofasettinsr 
July  sun,  with  neither  sight  nor  sound 
to  mar  its  still  and  calm  beauty.  Im- 
mediately on  commencing  the  descent 
on  the  other  side,  exclamations  of  won- 
der and  delight  broke  from  us  all. 
Mountains  towering  upon  mountains, 
some  in  tlie  full  blaze  of  the  setting  sun« 
otliers  frowning  in  their  wooded  dark- 
ness— light  mists  floating  slowly  and 
uncertainly  up  the  many  green  valleys 
beneath  us,  in  one  of  which  lay  Onate, 
seemingly  at  our  feet,  and  cottages  and 
hamlets  peering  through  the  thickly 
studded  trees  at  the  bases  of  the  dif- 
ferent hills,  formed  a  roost  ^orious^ 
coup  d*aU.  We  stood  gazing  on  it  till 
tlie  furthest  mountain-top  was  left  in 
darkness ;  and  then,  sorrowfully  and  in 
silence,  began  the  steep  descent,  which 
we  were  nearly  tliree  hours  in  perform- 
ing. In  places  witere  I  positively  trem- 
bled for  my  neck,  we  met  carts  drawn 
by  four  steers,  labcuring  painfully  and 
slowly  up  the  mountain,  and  giving 
proof  of  the  ungreased  state  of  their 
spokeless  wheels  by  the  peculiar  music 
I  have  before  attempted  to  describe. 
Then,  ever  and  anon,  a  most  musical 
and  shrill  sound,  something  between  a 
shout  and  a  laugh,  echoed  back,  though 
in  somewhat  softer  tones,  from  the  op- 
posite hill,  told  a  tale  of  mountain  love 
and  wooinK;  while  the  almost  ceaseless 
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MHNig  such  Strange  sceDes,  until  when, 
kviDg  fiillen  •  long  way  behind  my 
conpanioot,  I  indistinctly  saw  through 
lltt  gkxxn  a  long  white  form  spring 
slowly  on  all  fours  from  the  bank  into 
tfae  road  at  a  little  distance  from  me, 
I  felt — I  hardly  know  how.  It  turned 
Mt  lo  be  a  man  ;  and  so  a  good 
iMMDce  was  somewhat  prematurely 
ipotled.    When  I  caught  up  my  com- 
psmoDs,  I  found  them  explaining  with 
tile  sentry  outside  the  gales  of  Onate, 
vbo  weaned  to  think  we  had  arrived  kt 
t  suspicious  hour,  and  from  a  suspi- 
eioQs  quarter.  J  ndeed ,  as  there  was  no 
olmaGle  that  I  am  aware  of,  save  the 
noantoiin  we  bad  been  ascending  and 
dttcending,  to  prevent  the  Chrtstinos 
^inf:  possession,  if  they  chose  so  to 
do,  of  Onate,  from  that  side,  the  sentry 
«ss  DO  BDore  than  properly  cautious. 
The  joang  count,  being  in  uniform, 
gave  the  password  for  us  all ;  and  at 
Wll-past  ten  we  were  seated  at  supper, 
gnriiig  to  our  fair  padrona  a«  account 
ef  what  we  had  seen,  and  assuring  her 
of  tlie  health  of  her  brother.    We  were 
thus  seventeen  hours  about  this  excur^ 
tioo.    Oo  Sunday  the  21st,  we  left 
Ooate  for  Maroio*s  head-quarters,  which 
were  then  at  a  village  not  far  from  Bil- 
bos, €alled  Oroszo.   At  Elorio,  a  little 
town  equidistant  from  Durango  and 
Onate,  we  refreshed  ourselves  with  a 
bot  bath ;  the  water  of  which  is  strongly 
nineral,  and  of  high  repute.  The  baths 
are  of  stone ;  and  the  establishment  is 
very  large  and  well  conducted.  We 
reached  Durango  in  the  afternoon, 
and  witnessed  the  dancing  in  the  Plaza, 
which, however,  vras  hardly  as  animated 
as  it  was  on  the  previous  Sunday ;  but 
the  Paseo  was  thronged  with  gracefully 
dressed  ladies,  whose  coal-black  eyes, 
and  roguish  looks,and  swimming  move- 
ments, made  up  for  their  want  of  posi- 
tive beaoty .  Among  them  was  M  adame 
Jauregui,  the  wife  of  the  well-known 
Chnstino  chief,  who  had,  1  believe, 
never  seen  her  husband  since  the  com- 
Bieocement  of  the  war.  At  supper,  I 
iadolged  imprudently  in  that  delicious- 

I..  j-M  1  •  1  « 


a  low-voiced  rouchacha  (a  great  and 
agreeable  rarity),  who  could  ru>t  be 

brought  to  understand  that  if  II  

spoke  both  English  and  Spanish,  he 
could  manage  tor  and  myself, 

who  were  innocent  of  the  latter  Un- 
guage.  Finding  the  attempt  hopeless, 
we  gave  it  up,  and  went  to  bed.  On 
Tuesday  the  23d,  we  were  on  our  road 
to  Oroszo  soon  after  five,  enjoying  the 
freshness  of  the  morning  air.  Golda- 
cano  and  the  other  villages  we  passed 
through  were  filled  with  Maroto  s  sol- 
diers; all  very  fine  men,  tall,  well-fedy 
and  well-clothed :  some  were  playing 
at  fives,  and  others  resting  under  the 
trees,  or  lounging  about.  They  all 
seemed  to  be  living  with  the  peasants 
in  the  most  amicable  manner,  while 
they  carried  on  the  usual  agricultural 
pursuits  without  let  or  hinderance.  A 
few  miles  from  Oroszo  we  were  joined 
by  a  cavalry  officer,  who  speedily  fell 
into  conversation  with  us.  According 
to  him,  Maroto  was  dreaded  to  an  al- 
most inconceivable  extent  by  both 
officers  and  men ;  but  he  added  that 
they  all  placed  unbounded  confidence 
in  his  courage  and  military  talent :  and 
I  must  confess  that  the  interview  we 
had  with  him  this  day  left  me  srnaU 
room  to  doubt  the  truth  of  at  least  the 
former  part  of  our  friend  s  assertion. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  great  man's 
quarters,  we  presented  the  letter  of 
introduction  General  Montenegro  had 
given  us  to  an  officer  who  stepped  for- 
ward out  of  a  knot  of  rather  smartly 
dressed  aid-de-camps,  &c.,  all  of  whom 
were  conversing  in  whispers  in  tlie  ante- 
room at  the  head  of  the  staircase. 
Presently  a  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  a  strongly  built  man,  in  a  brown 
bolland  blouse,  and  a  pair  of  green 
slippers,  sans  neckcloth,  made  his  ap- 
pearance. •*  What's  in  a  coat?*'  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  dreaded  chieftain, 
whose  presence  was  acknowledged  by 
the  obeisances  and  backing  of  the 
whole  group ;  but  he  did  not  conde- 
scend to  acknowledge  their  salaams, 
lie  begged  us  to  follow  him  into  his 
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as  they  were  nothing  more  than  a  low 
line  of  hills  slightly  fortified,  and,  like 
a  true  Spaniard,  declared  himself  en- 
tirely at  our  disposal.  We  sat  exactly 
facing  him  ;  and  thus  I  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  examining  his  features, 
lie  lias  the  eye  of  an  eagle,  with  the 
highest  and  most  commanding  forehead 
and  the  sallowest  complexion  I  ever 
saw.  Having  heard  that  we  had  been 
on  tlie  lines  at  Duraiia  on  Friday  the 
19th,  he  informed  us,  as  I  have  ahove 
mentioned,  that  late  that  night  3000 
men  had  sallied  out  from  Vitioria  and 
set  fire  to  the  harvest  in  the  plain ;  and 
expressed  his  disgust  and  indignation 
nt  this  barbarous  proceeding  in  no  very 
measured  terms.  Having  refused  his 
oflfer  of  refreshments,  and  thanked  him 
for  his  civility,  we  returned  to  the  po*- 
sada,  and  dined  on  the  cold  meat  we 
had  prudently  brought  with  us.  By 
two  o'clock  we  were  on  our  way  back 
again ;  but  the  heat  was  so  intense  that 
I  could  not  keep  awake :  so  we  disf 
mounted  under  the  shade  of  some 
pleasant  trees,  and  at  the  same  moment 
a  gentle  breeze  sprung  up,  bringing 
from  some  little  distance  the  music  oi 
a  bugle ;  and,  with  this  sweet  sound 
ringing  in  my  ears,  I  &fll  into  a  state 
of  dreamy  bliss;  nor  do  I  remember 
to  have  ever  passed  an  hour  of  more 
exquisite  enjoyment.  When  we  re* 
aumed  our  march,  the  road  was  thronged 
with  soldiers  hurrying  from  their  re- 
spective quarters  to  appear  at  the  even« 
ing  parade ;  and  near  one  village  were 
drawn  up  three  companies  of  a  Casti- 
lian  battalion.  I  never  saw  a  finer  body 
of  men ;  all  of  them  at  least  six  iieet  high, 
with  broad,  muscular  shoulders,  in  good 
condition,  and  comfortably  clothtd  in 
grey  frock»coats,  variously  coloured 
trousers,  though  red  predominated, 
with  white  boynas  on  their  heads. 
Their  arms  were  remarkably  bright  and 
clean;  and  tliey  went  through  the 
usual  evolutions  with  great  ease  and 
precision.  An  equal  number  of  French 
infantry  would  have  cot  but  a  sorry 
figure  by  tiie  sicle  of  these  despised 
Carlists.  By  the  way,  their  rations 
were  a  pound  of  bread  and  half  a  pound 
of  meat  per  diem  to  each  man,  ano  vi^ere 


dietribated  regvlarly.  FWther  on  wm 
fell  in  with  six  or  seven. Christiiio  d^ 
sertert,  distinguishable  by  their  green 
shakos  and  miserable  appearance,  going 
to  join  the  army  in  Navarre  under  Blio, 
Our  muleteer  said  be  had  sometimes 
seen  as  many  as  eighteen  march  into 
Dnrango  at  the  same  time.  As  ^  aa 
we  could  make  out,  both  armies  were 
equally  well  (or  rather  ill)  off  as  to  pay. 
But  the  Carlist  rations  and  quarters 
among  a  friendly  population  were  fiir 
sdperior  to  those  of  their  adversaries  $ 
and  bence  desertions  were  much  mors 
numerous  finom  the  latter.  At  Ooaie 
a  battalion  of  quondam  Christinos  was 
being  formed ;  and  several  oflficers  as- 
sured us  that,  if  money  was  forthcomings 
a  very  eonsiderable  defection  might  be 
expected  firom  the  Christine  ranks.  I 
little  thought  that  in  less  than  a  month 
from  this  day  on  which  we  had  seen 
Maroto  standing,  as  it  were,  at  bay 
among  bis  mountain  fastnesses,  and 
heard  him  vowing  vengeance  against 
his  cowardly  opponents,  he  should  hare 
done  a  deed  which  siiall 

"  Lend  us  through  a  time 
A  proverb,  a  by- word,  for  treachery  and 
crime.* 

Strongly^  however,  as  J  reprobate  that 
ioftunous  transaction  (espiecially  that 

rirt  which  English  ofiicera  took  in  it)^ 
cannot  go  the  lengths  which  many 
have  gone,  and  ascribe  to  Maroto  a 
fixed  determination  to  betmy  his  seve« 
reign  from  the  very  fiist  moment  he 
assumed  the  chief  command,  i  have 
before  stated  that  the  noble  fidelity  of 
£lio,  Zariat#gui,  Ramires  de  la  Pescina, 
and  others,  who  were  brought  into  power 
by  him,  is  a  proof  presumptive  that  tkm 
at  least  he  thought  only  of  serving  the 
cause  ;  for  I  cannot  suppose  but  that, 
if  he  wished,  lie  could  have  found  men 
who  would  have  been  fintliful  with  hiio 
in  his  fidelity,  and  treacherous  with  hio^ 
in  his  treason,  as  in  a  civil  war  sucb 
characters  are  not  so  uncommon.  Nay, 
1  am  further  prepared  to  maintain  Uwi 
the  Estella  executions,  though  sons* 
mary,  and  without  even  the  forms  of  a 
trial,*  were  forced  on  him  by  the  erw 
minal,  bloodthirsty,  and  insane  oondiieS 


•  I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Borthwfck,  who  was  in  the  provinces  a  short  tSme  pre- 
vious to  these  executions,  has  nsserted  with  sone  warmth  that  the  offenders  vrere 
vegnhirly  tried  by  a  court-martial ;  bat  no  one,  m  defending  Maroto  to  as,  attempted 
evni  to  insinuate  such  an  excuse.  Tkey  admitted  that  trial  was  dispaosed  widi  s 
and  defended  him  on  the  ground  of  imparative  nensmity^  and  tba  uedaabtsd  guilt  ec 
the  parties. 
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dt  the  suflfievers  theroselyes.  I  adroit 
tlMt  BO  one  act  of  the  singular  drama 
that  has  been  for  six  years  exhibited 
IB  Spain,  is  60  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood as  this  transaction  ;  and  I  there- 
fore Tenfure  only  to  suggest  the  follow- 
ing explatialion  of  ii»  premising  that  it 
has  leceived  no  slight  corroboration 
from  a  letter  of  the  Marquess  Lalande, 
published  soon  after  the  entrance  of 
Charles  V.  into  France,  wherein  he  de- 
ieods  the  step  his  master  had  taken,  on 
the  ground  that  the  open  treachery  of 
Maroto  on  the  one  band,  and  the  trea-^ 
sonable  practices  of  the  Bishop  of  Leon 
and  bis  partisans  on  the  other,  had  leA 
htm  no  other  course  to  pursue.  Now 
all  the  world  knows  how  intimately  the 
Bishop  of  Leon  was  connected  with  the 
generals  who  were  executed  at  Bstella. 

By  the  month  of  June  1838,  tlie 
affiucs  of  Charles  V.  had  fallen  into 
gnat  confusion  ;  and  towards  the  close 
of  that  month  Guergu4,  who  was  the 
ct«maoder-in-eh>ef,  suffered  a  disas- 
trous defeat  from  Espartero  at  Pen»- 
cerada.  Munagorri,  backed  by  English 
gold  and  French  stores,  appeared  on 
the  stai^ ;  and  many  people,  among 
tbem  Lord  John  Hay,  were  sanguine 
as  to  his  success.   At  the  head  of  the 
king*s  affairs  were  men  of  low  birth, 
narrow  views,  Kttle  education,  and  to^ 
tally  unable  to  meet  the  emergency  of 
the  case.     In  fact,  the  royal  cause 
s«emedloet.  Butaciiangewasathand. 
The  troops  murmured  loudly,  and  de- 
manded a  leader  in  whom  they  could 
confide.   The  men  in  power  saw  there 
ivia  but  one  way  in  which  they  could 
retain  it ;  and  so  Gaevara  was  turned 
iato  a  state  prison.  Some  oflScers  w^re 
shot, and  olliers  doomed.   Reckless  of 
coitsequences,  and  intent  merely  on 
saving  themselves,  Gucrguig  and  his 
colleagues  would  have  soon  ruined  the 
cause  they  pro^sed  to  serve.    In  the 
beginning  of  August,  Maroto,  then  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Princess  of  Beira, 
passed  through  Bayonne  on  his  way  to 
JQIQ  tbe  king;  and  in  September,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  army,  succeeded 
Oaeigu^  in  the  chief  command.  Until 
tbis  change  took  place  all  had  gone 
^*tU  with  the  conspirators ;  and  now 
so  elated  were  they  with  success,  and 
so  confident  that  the  death  of  one  more 
▼ictin  would  ensure  their  triumph, 
that  they  confided  to  old  Geneml  Goni, 
^"^iom  tbey  imagined  fi3ivoorable  to  their 
^itwsy  thcsr  intemion  to  put  Maroto  out 
of  the  way.   Goni,  however,  was  loyal 


and  faithful,  and  acquainted  Maroto 
with  their  plans.  Accordingly,  the  lat^ 
ter  saw  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost ; 
and  set  off  from  the  army,  hastened  to 
the  king)  obtained  or  wrested  from  him 
his  consent  for  the  step  he  was  about 
to  take,  and  arrested  the  Generals 
Gtiergu^,  Francisco  Garcia,  Carmona, 
Pablo  Sanx,  and  the  Intendant-general 
Uriz,  all  of  them  Navarrese,  and  had 
them  shot  in  Estella,  the  Carlist  ca- 
pital of  Navarre,  by  Navarrese  troops, 
on  the  18th  of  February,  1839.  Ma- 
roto is  himself  a  Castilian. 

But  they  had  powerful  friends  near 
the  person  of  the  king,  who  was  easily 
persuaded  to  sign  an  edict  declaring 
Maroto  a  traitor^  It  was  not,  however, 
probable  that  at  such  a  moment  he 
should  be  deterred  by  a  n>ere  brutum 
ftdtnen  like  that.  He  therefore  marched 
straight  to  the  royal  quarters,  extracted 
a  second  edict  from  the  now  terrified 
king,  condemning  the  first  to  be  burnt 
by  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner, 
and  exiled  the  Bishop  of  Leon  and  all 
his  friends;  who  retired  into  France, 
organised  themselves  into  a  (ttctioos 
junta  near  Bayonne,  and  ceased  not 
from  their  intrigues  until  they  had 
driven  Maroto  into  treacl>ery  and  their 
roaster  into  exile.  Such  is,  I  firmly 
believe^  the  troth  of  these  matters ;  and 
I  am  convinoed,  from  all  I  heard  and 
saw  in  Spain  and  in  Fr<mce,  that  how- 
ever heartily  the  Bishop  of  Leon  and 
liis  adherents  might  wish  for  their  king*s 
success,  they  took  the  very  worst  way 
to  insure  it.  Sowing  dissension, creating 
suspicion,  and  stirring  up  one  regiment 
against  another,  is  not  the  way  to  bring 
a  doubtful  civil  vrar  to  a  triumphant 
termination. 

We  could  find  no  decent  resting- 
place  short  of  Zomosa,  into  which  we 
rode  soon  after  ten  o'clock,  quite 
knocked  up.  It  was  therefore  eight 
o'clock  the  next  mornmg  ere  we  started 
for  a  peep  at  Bilboa^  Now,  as  Bilboa 
and  its  appurtenances  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Christines,  it  evidently  required 
some  prudence^  and  a  little  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  the  whereabouu  of 
the  respective  parties,  in  order  to  uiider^ 
take  our  expedition  in  safety.  Now, 
who  was  so  likely  to  be  au  fait  in  tliese 
things  as  the  guide  ?  He  proposed  to 
take  us  along  the  highroad  from  Do- 
rango  to  Bilboa,  until  we  had  crossed 
a  certain  bridge  over  the  Nerrion,  when 
we  were  to  turn  to  the  right,  and  ascend 
tbe  heighu  of  San  Domingo.    All  this 
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sounded  very  safe  and  feasible;  but 

R  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the 

bridge  in  question  was  commanded  by 
the  guns  of  the  town,  and  our  guide 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  assure  him  that 
it  was  not  so.  As  there  was  no  good 
reason  why  we  should  run  any  risk  of 
being  shot  or  captured  by  our  amiable 
allies,  we  left  the  highrcnui  a  mile  or 
80  short  of  the  bridge,  and  struck  into 
a  scrambling  track  up  the  heights ;  the 
muleteer  protesting  the  while  that  we 
had  come  the  worst  road,  which  was 
likely  enough,  and  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  we  were  nearing  friends 
or  foes,  which  was  also  far  from  impro- 
bable. We  soon  perceived  a  low  guard- 
house crowning  a  distant  height;  and 
therefore  we  halted,  and  proceeded  with 
the  aid  of  a  telescope  to  make  out  on 
which  side  of  the  hedge  we  were.  At 
length  the  sight  of  two  or  three  scarlet 
boynas  proclaimed  we  were  on  the 
right  one,  and  we  resumed  our  march. 
Bilboa  soon  shewed  itself ;  and  a  suc- 
cession of  views,  one  more  beautiful, 
because  more  extensive,  than  the  other, 
amply  repaid  our  exertions.  At  last 
we  reached  the  guard-house,  which  was 
tenanted  by  a  dozen  voluntarios  and  an 
officer,  who  welcomed  us  very  kindly, 
though  evidently  surprised  at  our  visit, 
and  volunteered  his  services  as  cicerone 
along  the  heights.  We  thankfully  ac- 
cepted his  ofler ;  and  were  proceeding 
to  turn  our  mules  to  the  edge  of  them 
overhanging  the  town,  when  our  mule- 
teer declared  that  his  precious  animals 
should  run  no  risk,  and  go  no  farther. 

This  his  determination  led  R  to  ask 

the  officer,  whether  we  could  return  to 
Zomosa  by  the  bridge  above  mentioned. 
He  literally  stared  with  astonishment, 
and  assured  us  that  not  only  was  it 
swept  by  the  cannon  of  the  town,  but 
that  at  one  end  of  it  a  small  fort  had 
lately  been  built,  from  which  it  was 
raked  by  musketry.  This  was,  in  truth, 
a  narrow  escape;  and  so  our  worthy 
muleteer  seemed  to  think,  for  he  kept 
most  carefully  out  of  sight  of  the  town, 
while  we,  piloted  by  the  officer,  scram- 
bled down  to  a  certain  ledge  of  rock, 
the  very  identical  spot  whence  Villareal, 
seated  on  a  chair,  with  a  table  before 
him,  watched  the  progress  of  tlie  second 
unfortunate  siege,  and  gave  his  orders. 
1  can  conceive  no  finer  panorama  in 
the  world  than  that  which  must  have 
then  presented  itself  to  tlie  spectators. 
Beneath  us,  at  our  feet,  in  its  fertile 
valley,  lay  Bilboa,  with  the  majestic 


ami  winding  Nervion,  studded  with 
sails,  flowing  into  the  sea  at  Porta- 
galette;  opposite  rose  heights  similar 
to  those  we  were  on;  while  imme- 
diately behind  us  lay  another  highly 
cultivated  valley,  bounded  in  tlie  dis- 
tance by  dim,  blue  hills ;  and  to  our 
right,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the 
mighty  waters  were  dancing  and  spark- 
ling in  ihe  bright  sunshine.  We  beard 
the  band  in  the  town  playing  Kiego*s 
Hymn,  and  other  constitutional  tunes ; 
and,  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  distin- 
guished the  sentries,  in  tiieir  while 
trousers  and  dark-green  coats,  lounging 
at  their  posts.  Indeed,  they  were  too 
near  to  be  pleasant,  for  our  cicerone 
made  us  lie  flat  on  our  stomachs,  and 
so  peep  over  the  ledge  of  rock,  as  the 
appearance  of  two  or  three  scarlet 
boynas  was  always  a  signal  for  them  to 
commence  blazing  away  at  the  heights, 
seldom,  however,  I  believe,  with  much 
success.  As  it  was  tA\efe$ta  of  Chris- 
tina, their  Reyna  Gobemadore,  they 
were  all  in  holyday  trim,  and  thinking 
of  other  things ;  and  thus  we  escaped 
without  a  salute.  Although  the  Chris- 
tinos  had  repaired  much  of  the  destruc- 
tion occasioned  by  the  two  last  sieges, 
still  Bilboa  shewed  signs  how  hotly 
pressed  the  atuick  had  been.  The 
Convent  of  St.  Augustin,  the  scene  of 
so  many  fierce  encounters,  was  a  heap 
of  rujns,  and  a  great  number  of  bouses 
in  the  suburbs  were  in  a  similar  pligtit. 

The  captain  and  R  pointed  out  the 

various  houses  and  forts  celebrated  dur- 
ing the  three  sieges.  Here  was  Oeusto ; 
and  there,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Nervion,  close  to  that  little  white  cot- 
tage, did  Zumalacarreguy  receive  his 
mortal  wound.  That  fortified  grange 
yonder  is  Abando;  and  that  is  San 
Bermaez,  where  English  pluck  and 
daring  was  so  gallantly  displayed. 
Though  the  Christinos  had  a  garrison 
of  7000  men  in  Bilboa,  they  never  at- 
tempted any  offensive  operation,  and 
seemed  to  be  quite  content  to  remain 
safely  cooped  up  behind  its  protecting 
walls ;  while  the  Carlist  sentry,  perclied, 
as  it  were,  like  an  eagle  in  its  eyrie, 
could  only  gaze  upon,  with  wistful 
eyes,  the  prize  which  had  cost  his 
friends  so  much  blood  and  treasure 
to  secure,  and  which,  when  apparently 
just  on  the  point  of  becoming  theirs, 
was  snatched  out  of  their  victorious 
grasp  by  British  perfidy,  and  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  justice  and  fiur 
play.    It  was  over  these  heights  of 
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San  Domingo  that,  on  Christmas  eve, 
1838,  tlie  C&lists  liad  to  scamper  for 
their  lives,  through  snow,  and  sleet, 
and  darkness,  to  Darango ;  and  while 
enjoying  oar  homely  dinner  on  the 

purple  heath,  R         recounted  the 

misfortunes  of  that  eventful  night.  We 
finished  this  day's  most  interesting  ex- 
cursion by  reachingDurango  before  dark. 

The.  next  day  was  rhefesta  of  St. 
James,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  we  left  the  town  early  in 
the  morning  for  our  old  quarters  at 
Onate,  the  people  were  firing  away  in 
the  streets,  and  dragging  about  an  un- 
happy bull  that  was  to  be  baited  in 
the  afternoon.  At  Elorio,  we  rested 
awhile,  and  refreshed  ourselves  in  its 
melancholy,  deserted-looking  baths,  and 
arrived  at  Onate  in  the  afternoon.  In 
its  pretty  Plaza,  just  in  front  of  the 
king's  palace  and  the  town-hall,  a 
bull-bait  was  going  on;  but  the 
wretched  animal   seemed  peaceable 

enough;  G  *s  mule,  indeed,  was 

BO  impressed  with  the  idea  of  his  for^ 
bearance,  that,  mnlgrado  all  the  resist- 
ance which  could  he  made  with  an  old 
piece  of  cord,  by  way  of  a  bridle,  she 
Inne  up  straight  towards  him,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  good  people  of 
Onate.  I  was,  as  in  duty  bound,  fol- 
lowing my  leader,  when  we  were 
turned  back,  and  shewn  the  proper 
course  to  take.  Although  nothing 
could  be  more  ridiculously  absurd  than 
^erc  our  appearance  and  proceedings, 
a  suppressed  giggle  was  all  that  marked 
the  crowd's  amusement.  There  were 
no  shouts,  no  jeering,  nor  cries  of 
**  Turn  them  outl"  as  there  assuredly 
would  be  under  similar  circumstances 
in  £ngland.  Our  feir  padrona  and 
Cassilda  are  delighted  to  see  us 
Again ;  and  informed  us  that  the  good 
pHest  had  called  daily  during  our  ab- 
sence, to  ask  when  we  were  coming 
^ck.  Signordi  Penalba,  our  hostess's 
husband,  and  president  of  the  Junta  at 
^ybar,  a  gentlemanlike  man,  had  ar- 
'j^ed  ;  and  her  brother,  the  dapper 
Httle aid-de-camp,  was  expected  the  next 
^ay.  In  the  evening  we  sauntered 
along  the  Paseo,  and  joined  the  ice- 
eating  party;  Signer  Ramirez,  although 
he  came  in  nearly  the  last  of  all,  in- 
sisted on  paying,  which  we  permitted, 
on  condition  ihiat  we  were  to  be  at 
charges  for  the  party  to-morrow  night. 


I  will  here  make  a  short  extract  from 
some  rough  notes  I  kept  during  our 
rambles.  Friday  26th.  A  auiet 
day,  writing  letters,  &c.  What 
pleases  me  much  is,  the  perfect  freedom 
we  enjoy  here,  though  the  place  is 
small;  and  Spaniards  think  more  of 
their  neighbours'  af&irs  than  of  their 
own,  and  consequently  every  body's 
slightest  nK>veroent8  are  known ;  and 
though  the  *  tre$  Ingletes*  are  generally 
looked  upon  as  ambassadors,  or  com- 
missioners, we  are  not  pestered,  nor  in- 
terfered with,  in  the  slightest  degree 
and  although  every  facility  was  afforded 
us  of  going  where  we  pleased,  and 
seeing  what  we  pleased,  not  the  least 
attempt  was  made  to  xhrov/ vl  couleur  de 
ro^e  over  any  thing,  or  to  impress  us 
with  a  too-lavourable  idea  of  the  pro- 
spects of  the  cause:  it  was  admitted, 
indeed,  in  the  most  open  manner,  that 
a  lack  of  funds  was  paralysing  all  their 
efforts,  and  that  the  army  had  been  for 
a  long  time  without  pay.*  The  fact 
was,  the  northern  courts  had  got  wea- 
ried of  subsidising  with  apparently  so 
little  effect,  and  the  remittances  from 
Italy  had  become  "  few  and  far  be- 
tween." I  cannot  help  tliinking  that, 
if  no  conditions  had  been  annexed  to 
the  northern  subsidies,  the  royal  cause 
would  have  been  spared  its  greatest 
disasters,  viz.  the  unfortunate  and 
twice-renewed  siege  of  Bilboa,  and  the 
premature  march  on  Madrid.  If  a 
more  generous  system  had  been  pur- 
sued, and  the  king  and  his  generals  al- 
lowed to  judge  entirely  for  themselves, 
the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
Basques  would  scarcely  have  been 
wasted  in  a  bootless  and  unpopular 
expedition  ;  nor,  at  the  last,  would 
Maroto  liave  had  penniless  soldiers  to 
work  with.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
crippled  condition  of  the  finances,  the 
Onate  arsenal,  when  we  entered  it, 
presented  a  very  bustling  and  thriving 
appearance :  all  the  yards  were  full  of 
workmen,  and  a  neat  and  handy  field- 
piece,  just  mounted,  and  a  newly  cast 
brass  mortar,  particularly  attracted  our 
observation ;  while  in  the  middle  of  the 
great  court  was  lymg,  as  it  were  in 
state,  the  first  piece  of  ordnance  that 
the  Carlists  ever  possessed,  and  called 
by  them,  in  affection,  the  grandfather, 

El  ;  and  truly  he  was  by  this 

time  the  progenitor  of  a  very  fine  fa- 


*  Signer  Stuico,  Count  Casa  d'Eguia's  nephew,  sobeequently  assured  me,  that 
for  eight  months  neither  officers  nor  men  bad  received  any  pay. 
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mily.  In  our  walk  this  eveniDg  we 
fell  in  with  the  king,  who  acknow- 
ledged our  obeisances  very  graciously ; 
and  had  a  long  and  satisfactory 

interview  with  liiro  after  the  ice-meet- 
ing, which  was  joined  by  our  friend 
Madrango,  and  General  Zariat^ii, 
second  in  command  to  Maroto,  who 
were  on  their  way  to  join  the  army  in 
Navarre;  while  G  and  I  listened 
to  the  captive  musicians**  in  front  of 
the  palace,  who  really  played  remark- 
ably well.  The  following  is  another 
extract  from  my  notes: — Saturday 
S7th.  Writing  letters,  reading  papers. 
Maroto  has  written  to  X^rd  John  Kay, 
informing  him,  that  if  the  present  dia- 
bolical course  of  harvest- burning  is 
continued,  lie  will  shoot  all  his  prison- 
ers: the  people  here  praise  his  letter 
much."  I  need  only  add  that  the  mi- 
nister of  war,  Monienegro,  received  a 
despatch  from  Maroto  announcing 
this  piece  of  news,  with  the  gratifying 
addition  that  Lord  John,  in  his  answer, 
admitted  justice  to  be  on  his  side,  and 
promised  to  make  immediate  and  fa- 
vourable representations  to  his  govern- 
ment on  the  subject.  This  specimen  of 
complex  rascality  is  complete.  Gene- 
ral Zariai^ui,  Madagro,  and  Stgnor 
Ramirez,  dined  with  us  to-day,  at  the 
fcshionable  hour  of  two  o'clock ;  the  party 
and  the  room  put  me  in  mind  of  Gold- 
smitli's  chair- lumbered  closet  just 
twelve  feet  by  nine but  the  fare  was 
of  a  very  different  description  to  Iris 
**  tripe  and  bacon," — for  dish  followed 
dish  until  we  were  forced  to  cry,'*  Hold, 
enough  V'  and  every  thing  was  ex- 
cellent, save  the  reliquia  of  our  unhap- 
py, half-melted,  totally-spoiled,  French 
pdlCf  of  which  Zanat^ui,  sorely  against 
his  will,  and  out  of  poUtenes*,  ate  half- 
a-dozen  morsels,  to  the  augmentation 
of  his  antipathy  to  every  French,  and 
the  severe  trial  of  his  digestive  organs ; 
as  he  talked  neither  French  nor  Eng- 
lish, conversation  was  not  very  ge- 
neral ;  but  he  shewed  himself  far  from 
ignorant  as  to  literature,  talked  about 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  asked  me  if  I 
had  been  at  Milton *s  university,  and 
confessed  he  had  dallied  wiih  the 
Muses;  while  Madrago  made  me  give 
him  a  copy  of  a  sonnet  I  had  written  to 
the  king,  to  whose  health  and  success 
we  did  not  fail  to  drain  a  glaf^s  apiece 
of  right  good  Malaga ;  next  came  the 
siesta ;  and  the  promenade ;  an<l  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  R— —  received 
a  message  from  the  king,  to  the  effect 


that  he  was  to  receive  the  cross  of  die 
third  class  of  San  Ferdinaodo. 

The  dancing  in  the  Plaza  on  Sunday 
afternoon  was  one  of  tiie  prettiest  sights 
I  ever  saw.    With  the  omission  of  the 
romping,  bumping,  and  thumping,  the 
dance  was  tlie  same  as  timt  we  saw  at 
Durango ;  but  more  soldiers  joined  in 
it,  and  the  picturesquenesa  of  their 
dresses,  and  those  of  their  partners^and 
the  natural  gracefulness  of  their  quaint 
jigging  steps,  detained  as  for  some 
time  from  joining  the  more  aristocratic 
crowd,  which  had  followed  tlie  king 
and  queen  to  the  church  of  the  Con- 
vent Santa  Anna,  just  outside  the  town, 
and  were  enjoying  themselves  on  its 
closely  shaven,  briglu  green  lawn.  On 
this  lawn  was  displayed  all  the  rank, 
foshion,  and  beauty  of  Onate;  there 
were  ladies  in  their  becoming  dresses 
and  black  mantillas ;  and  officers  in 
green  coats  and  red  trousers,  in  red 
coats  and  green  trousers,  in  riimarras 
and  blue  trousers,  in  blue  coats  and 
pink  trousers,  with  white  boynas  and 
blue  boy  nas,  and  red  boynas  with  tassels 
and  without  tassels ;  and  here  and  there 
a  civilian  in  plain  clothes  and  a  French 
hat,  like  a  crow  among  the  peacocks, 
parading  up  and  down  the  lawn,  while 
the  church  doors  stood  open,  and  re- 
vealed a  blaze  of  light  and  splendour 
within,  and  ever  and  anon  a  fresh  wor- 
shipper would  enter,  perform  her  or 
his  devotions,  and  then  return  to  the 
promenade  on  the  lawn,  at  the  end  -of 
which  rose  a  lofty  mountain.    In  the 
West,  over  the  broad  Atlantic,  was  such 
a  sunset  with  the  great  naked  sugar- 
loaf  mountain  we  had  parsed  under  in 
coming  from  Durango  rising  sternly 
and  blackly  in  the  midst  of  the  golden, 
and  purple,  and  crimson  lights,  and 
Onale  lymg  in  quiet  gloom  at  our  side ! 
We  lingered  on  this  magic  spot  till  all 
was  dark,  and  then  slowly  and  sorrow, 
fully  returned  to  the  little  town.  The 
two  priests  dropped  in,  as  usual,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  and,  finding  me 
alone,  the  conversable  one  ai>ked  me  if 
I  had  been  to  mass  ?    1  answered  in 
the  negative;  on  this  he  expressed  a 
wish  to  know  something  about  the  state 
of  the  church  in  England,  and  the  re- 
spective parties  in  it,  adding,  to  my  un- 
speakably great  astonishment,  that  he 
had  he:!rd  that  some  of  the  doctors  of 
Oxford  had  si>€wn  a  desire  for  the  re- 
union of  the  two  churches ;  for,  al- 
though he  laid  it  down  broadly, extra 
ecclaiam  nulla  est  $alus,*^  he,  nemthe- 
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ktSy  allowtd  us  to  be  ttckm  Angli* 
efljui"  ibrougbout  the  whole  of  our 
coDvenalioii.  1  eodeavourad,  as  well 
as  I  eouki»  to  set  before  bim  what  I 
belieired  lo  be  the  tne  state  of  the 
cate,  and  assoied  our  fiadrona,  who 
look  a  warm  iolerest  in  the  eonvmatioo 
of  tier  heieiic  guests,  and  had  sat  by 
lisieniDgy  that  in  England  we  had 
cfauicbesy  and  SuodajrSf  and  prayer* 
books,  ae  they  had  in  Spain.  Upon 
Ibis,  sbe  said  to  the  pnest,  There 
ivere»  and  no  doubi  are,  many  good 
men,  and  women,  and  saints^  in  £ug* 
land/'  "  Yes,*'  lie  answered,  turning 
lo  me ;  ^  when  St.  Augustin  went  ever 
to  England,  all  his  converts  held  the 
title  fiiith/*  I  reminded  him  that  the 
eaint  lived  and  died  many  years  before 
the  Couacil  of  Trent  had  pronounced 
its  decree,  or  Pope  Pius  IV.  written 
his  creed  ;  and  expressed  my  own 
opinion,  in  which  he  joined,  that  the 
Iwppiest  day  for  Christendom  would 
be  that  when  extendi  communion  be- 
tween the  churches  should  be  restored. 

Wliat,  then,  so  insuperable  objection 
is  there,*'  he  asked,  to  our  sptedy 
union  ?*'  I  mentioaed  one  or  two 
serious  difficulties,  on  essential  doc- 
tnoes,  which  he  heard  with  patience ; 
but  when  I  proceeded  to  say  that  the 
powers  the  pope  at  present  claims  were, 
mod  ever  must  be,  by  us  denied,  he 
started  up  from  his  seat,  and  repeated 
with  great  vivacity  that  text,  the  golden 
scroll  of  St.  Peter*s  cupola,  "  Tu  es 
Petna,  ct  super  hanc  peiram  adificabo 
ecciesiam  meam^  et  tibi  dabo  cloves  regni 
c^hrum."  Ue  then  asked  if  the  Church 
of  £ngland  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist,  or  of 
a  figure  only.  Afraid,  if  I  broadly 
affirmed  the  former,  he  would  imagine 
ttansubstantiation  was  meant,  and 
eorely  perplexed  by  a  want  of  words,  I 
leplied,  somewhat  vaguely,  tliat  I  hoped 
there  was  not  much  difference  between 
OS,  and  was  proceeding  to  explain  my 
meaning  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
when  my  companions  came  in,  and 
conversation  took  another  turn.  I  can 
hardly  conceive  how  we  contrived  to 
make  ourselves  intelligible  one  to  an- 
other at  all, — for  we  had  no  common 
language,  and  French,  Latin,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  English,  were  all  put  into 
requisition,  positively  once  or  twice  in 
the  sanoe  sentence. 

I  had  heard  so  much  of  tlie  igno- 


rance and  intolerance  of  the  Spanbh 
priesthood,  that  I  was  hardly  prepared 
to  meet  with  so  much  learning,  diarity, 
and  good  sense,  as  fell  from  fiie  lips  of 
tl»is  Jesuit;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
one  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
proofs  which  the  very  appearance  of 
the  country  offered  of  the  absence  of  all 
irreverent  superstition.  There  were  no 
devotees  at  every  turn  of  the  road  wor- 
shipping some  waxen  saint,  nor  did 
unseemly  representations  of  the'  cruci- 
fixion pain  and  offend  one's  eyes  and 
heart  as  in  luily,  and  parts  of  France ; 
churches  there  were,  and  worshippers 
in  them,  in  abundance,  but  the  poet 
would  have  looked  in  vain  for 

"  A  mistress  or  a  saiut  in  every  grove." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  fearful  effects 
of  the  march  of  freedom  and  intellect 
in  France  is,  what  no  o^e  who  has 
been  into  half-a-doten  churches  in  that 
country  while  service  was  being  per- 
formed can  have  failed  to  remark,  that 
the  congregations  are  well-nigh  entirely 
composed  of  females;  for  the  men 
tliinx  it  either  weakness,  or  waste  of 
time,  or  foolishness,  to  be  there.  Cross 
the  Pyrenees,  and  how  different  a  pic- 
ture is  presented.  On  a  Sunday,  or  a 
festa,  you  will  see  the  population  of 
some  hilUside  village  pouring  with 
sober  joy  into  their  long-frequented 
church,  where  from  childhood  they  have 
been  taught  to  fear  God,  reverence  his 
ministers,  and  honour  their  king  ;  and 
yet  it  is  because  these  mountaineers 
are  thus  religious,  and  moral,  and  loyal^ 
that  the  bitter  hatred  of  English  liberal- 
ism has  been  stirred  up  against  them  ; 
and  such  men  as  General  Evans  and 
Major  Richardson  have  not  hesitated 
to  pen  the  following  sentences.  The 
former  in  his  book  (which,  by  the  way, 
ought  to  have  been  headed,  "  An  at^ 
tempt  to  institutes  comparison  between 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  M.P.,  and  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Wellington")  says,»  "  Tliey," 
the  Basques,  are  in  other  respects  ig- 
norant, cruel,  fanatical,  and  incredibly 
subservient  to  their  priests.**  Igno- 
rant V*  of  what?  their  duly  towards  God 
and  man  Assuredly  not.  *•  Cruel  1"  to 
whom  ? — To  those  who  came  on  a  holy- 
day  excursion  of  slaughter  and  rapine. 
"  Fanatical  !*'  How  ?— fn  adhering  to 
their  old  customs,  and  liberties,  and 
faith,  preserved  now  in  their  mountain 
fastnesses  and  peaceful  valleys  for  mor^ 


*  Memonuuia  of  the  Coutest  in  Spuin,  p.  12. 
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than  a  thousand  years,  and  in  refusing 
to  become  libera)  or  infidel  (the  terms 
are  convertible)  at  the  gleaming  of  a 
hireling  English  bayonet.  Incredi- 
bly subservient  to  their  priests  !*'  W hy  ? 
Let  this  man  answer  himself, — **  the 
regular  and  parochial  clergy  of  the 
country  are  still  held  in  due  and  uteful 
rmecty  and  many  of  them  well  detei-ve 
it.  Major  Hichardson  thus  exults 
over  the  spread  of  liberal  opinions  even 
in  the  north  of  Spain.*  "  It  is  true,  the 
principal  churches  are  held  sacred,  and 
the  rules  of  their  religion  celebrated  in 
them  with  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  the  olden  time ;  but  even 
these  are  attended  only  by  the  aged 
part  of  the  community,  on  whom  the 
liberal  spirit  of  freedom  has  failed  to 
take  effectual  hold/'  Thank  God! 
this  is  not  the  case;  the  liberal  spirit 
of  freedom  has  failed  to  take  effectual 
hold,"  not  only  on  the  aged,  but  on  all 
parts  of  the  community,  in  the  way 
this  truly  liberal  author  mentions. 
Atheism  is  not  as  yet  the  prevailing 


epidemic  in  Biscay ;  I  say  Atheism, — 
for,  if  Spaniards  have  ceased  to  be 
Romanists,  what  have  they  become  ? 
There  is,  there  can  be,  but  one  answer. 
No  one  can  wish  more  lieartily  than  I 
do  that  noble,  cliivalric  Spain  may 
profess  a  purer  and  more  primitive 
form  of  faith,  and  no  one  would  hail 
with  more  sincere  joy  the  first  appear- 
ance of  such  a  change ;  but  if  it  is  to  be 
wrought  by  foreign  bayonets,  if  its 
handmaids  are  to  be  Lawlessness  and 
Infidelity,  and  its  first-fruits  Madrid 
massacres  and  Barcelona  football- 
matches  ;  if  the  reign  of  the  monastic 
orders  in  that  kingdom  is  to  close  in 
blood,t  and  the  churches  are  to  be  de- 
serted ;  X  then  I  say,  better  fiatr  had  the 
Inquisition  resume  its  tremendous 
powers, — better  hx  had  the  pride,  and 
intellect,  and  knowledge  of  man  be 
subjected  once  more  to  its  mysterious 
tribunal,  and  the  people  be  content  to 
worship  as  of  yore,  albeit  darkly,  in 
their  old  churches,  and  in  their  old 
ways,  the  God  of  their  forefathers. 


A  PICTORIAL  KIIAP80DT  :  CONCLUDED. 
AND  FOLLOWED  BY  A  REMARKABLE  STATEMENT  OF  FACTS  BY  MRS.  BARBARA. 


And  now,  in  pursuance  of  the  promise 
recorded  in  the  last  number  of  this 
Majj^ine,  and  for  the  performance  of 
which  the  public  has  ever  since  been  in 
breathless  expectation,  it  hath  become 
Titmarsh*s  auty  to  note  down  his 
opinions  of  the  remaining  pictures  in 
the  Academy  exhibition ;  and  to  cri- 
ticise such  other  pieces  as  the  other 
galleries  may  shew. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Maclise,  it  becomes  us  to  say 
our  say;  and  as  the  Observer  news- 
paper, which,  though  under  the  express 
patronage  of  the  royal  family,  devotes 
by  far  the  noblest  part  of  its  eloquence 
to  the  consideration  of  dramatic  sub^ 
jects,  and  to  the  discussion  of  the 
gains,  losses,  and  theatrical  conduct  of 
managers, —  as,  I  say,  tlie  Observer 
newspaper,  whenever  Madame  Vesiris 
or  Mr.  Yates  adopts  any  plan  that 
concurs  with  the  notions  of  the  paper  in 
question,  does  not  fail  to  say  that 
Madame  Vestris  or  Mr.  Yates  have 
been  induced  so  to  reform  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Observer's  particular 


suggestion ;  in  like  manner,  Titmarsh 
is  fully  convinced,  that  all  the  painters 
in  this  town  have  their  ey^s  incessantly 
fixed  upon  his  criticisms,  and  that  all 
the  wise  ones  regulate  their  opinions 
by  his. 

In  the  language  of  the  Observer, 
then,  Mr.  Maclise  has  done  wisely  to 
adopt  our  suggestions  with  regard  to 
the  moral  treatment  of  his  pictures, 
and  has  made  a  great  advance  in  his 
art.  Of  his  four  pictures,  let  us  dis- 
miss the  scene  from  Gil  Bias  at  once. 
Coming  from  a  second-rate  man,  it 
would  be  well  enough  :  it  is  well 
drawn,  grouped,  lighted,  shadowed, 
and  the  people  all  grin  very  comically, 
as  people  do  in  pictures  called  comic  ; 
but  the  soul  of^  fun  is  wanting,  as  I 
take  it, —  the  merry,  brisk,  good- 
humoured  spirit  which  in  Le  Sage's 
text  so  charms  the  reader. 

**  Olivia  and  Malvolio"  is,  on  the 
contrary,  one  of  the  best  and  most  spi- 
ritual performances  of  the  artist.  No- 
thing can  be  more  elegant  than  the 
tender,  languid  melancholy  of  Olivia, 


*  Movements  of  the  British  Legion,  p.  48. 
t  Memoranda  of  the  Contest  in  Spain ,  p.  43. 
X  Movements  of  the  British  Legion,  p.  48. 
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nor  more  poetical  than  the  general 
treatment  of  the  picture.  The  long 
clipped  alleys  and  quaint  gardens,  the 
peacocks  trailing  through  tlie  walks, 
and  Tases  basking  in  the  sun,  are  finely 
pamted  and  conceived.  Examine  the 
picture  at  a  little  distance,  and  the 
semble  of  the  composition  and  colour  is 
extraordinarily  pleasing.  The  details, 
too,  are,  as  usual,  wonderful  for  their 
accuracy.  Here  are  flower-beds,  and  a 
tree  alx>ye  Olivia's  head  of  which 
ereiy  leaf  is  painted,  and  painted  with 
such  skill,  as  not  in  the  least  to  injure 
the  general  effect  of  the  picture.  Mr. 
Maclise  has  a  daguerr^otypic  eye,  and 
a  feeling  of  form  stronger,  I  do  be- 
lieve, than  has  ever  been  possessed  by 
any  painter  before  him. 

Look  at  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Dickens, 
—well  arrang^  as  a  picture,  good  in 
colour,  and  light,  and  shadow,  and  as  a 
hkeness  perfectly  amazing ;  a  looking- 
glass  could  not  render  a  better  fac- 
simile. Here  we  have  the  real  identical 
man  Dickens:  the  artist  must  have 
understood  the  inward  Boz  as  well  as 
the  outvrard  before  he  made  this  ad- 
mirable representation  of  him.  What 
cheerful  intelligence  there  is  about  the 
man's  eyes  and  large  forehead  !  The 
mouth  is  too  large  and  full,  too  eager 
and  active*  perhaps ;  the  smile  is  very 
sweet  and  generous.  If  Monsieur  de 
Balzac,  that  voluminous  physiogno- 
mist, could  examine  this  liead,  he  would, 
no  doubt,  interpret  every  tone  and 
wrinkle  in  it :  the  nose  firm,  and  well 
placed ;  the  nostrils  wide  and  full,  as 
are  the  nostrils  of  all  men  of  genius 
(this  is  Monsieur  Ba1zac*s  maxim). 
The  past  and  the  future,  says  Jean 
Ptol,  are  written  in  every  counte- 
nance. I  think  we  may  promise  our- 
selves a  brilliant  future  from  this  one. 
There  seems  no  flagging  as  yet  in  it,  no 
sense  of  fatigue,  or  consciousness  of  de- 
caying power.  Long  mayest  thou,  O 
Boz!  reign  over  thy  comic  kingdom ; 
long  may  we  pay  tribute,  whether  of 
threepence  weekly  or  of  a  shilling 
monthly,  it  matters  not.  Mighty  prince! 
at  thy  imperial  feet,  Titmarsh,  hum- 
blest of  thy  servants,  offers  his  vows  of 
loyalty  and  his  humble  tribute  of  praise. 

And  now  (as  soon  as  we  are  off  our 
knees,  and  have  done  paying  court  to 
sovereign  Boz)  it  behoves  us  to  say  a 
word  or  two  concerning  the  picture  of 
"  Macbeth,*'  which  occupies  such  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  Academy  gal- 
lery.   Well,  then,  this  picture  of 
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"  Macbeth''  has  been,  to  our  notion,  a 
great  deal  too  much  praised  and 
abused :  only  Titmarsh  understands 
tiie  golden  mean,  as  is  acknowledged 
by  all  who  read  his  criticisms.  Here  is 
a  very  fine  masterly  picture,  no  doubt, 
full  of  beauties,  and  shewing  extraor- 
dinary power ;  but  not  a  masterpiece, 
as  I  humbly  take  it, — not  a  picture  to 
move  the  beholder  as  much  as  many 
performances  that  do  not  display  half 
the  power  Uiat  is  here  exhibited.  I 
don*t  pretend  to  lay  down  any  abso- 
lute laws  on  the  sublime  (the  reader 
will  remember  how  the  ancient  satirist 
hath  accused  John  Dennis  of  madness, 
for  his  vehement  preaching  of  such 
rules).  No,  no ;  Michael  Angelo  T. 
is  not  quite  so  impertinent  as  that; 
but  the  public  and  the  artist  will  not 
mind  being  told,  without  any  previous 
definitions,  that  this  picture  is  not  of 
the  highest  order:  the  "Malvolio"is 
hf  more  spiritual  and  suggestive,  if  we 
may  so  speak ;  it  tells  not  only  its  own 
tale  very  charmingly,  but  creates  for 
the  beholder  a  very  pleasant,  melan- 
choly train  of  thought,  as  every  good 
picture  does  in  its  kind,  from  a  six- 
inch  canvass  by  Hobbima  or  Ruysdael 
up  to  a  thousand-foot  wall  of  Michael 
Angelo.  If  you  read  over  tlie  banquet- 
scene  in  words,  it  leaves  an  impression 
far  more  dreadful  and  lively.  On  the 
stage,  it  has  always  seemed  us  to  fail ; 
and  though  out  of  a  trap-door  in  the 
middle  of  it  Mr.  Cooper  is  seen  to  rise 
very  solemnly, — his  race  covered  with 
white,  and  a  dreadful  gash  of  Ver- 
million across  his  neck  ;  though  he 
nods  and  waggles  his  head  about  in  a 
very  quiet,  ghostlike  manner ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  neither  this  scene,  nor 
this  great  actor,  has  ever  frightened  us, 
as  they  both  should,  as  the  former 
does  when  we  read  it  at  home.  The 
fact  is,  that  it  is  quite  out  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  power  to  look  ghostly  enough, 
or,  perhaps,  to  soar  along  with  us  to 
that  sublime  height  to  which  our  ima- 
gination is  continually  carrying  us. 

«'  Len.  May  it  please  your  highness, 
siti 

[The  Ghost  of  Banquo  rises,  and  sits 
in  Macbeth's  place. 
"  Macb.  Here  had  we  now  our  coun- 
try's honour  roofd, 
Were  the  grac'd  person  of  our  Banquo 
present ; 

Who  may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkixid- 
ness 

Than  pity  for  mischance. 

J 
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"  Rofse.  His  absence,  sir. 

Lays  blame  upon  bis  promise.  Please  it 

your  bigbness 
To  gp^ce  ns  with  your  royal  eotopaikjt 
<*  Macfr.  Tbe  table's  full. 
"Len.  Here's  a  place  reeenr'd,  «r. 
"  Jifae6.  Where  1 

Here,  mj  lord.  Whit 
is't  that  mores  your  bigbness  1 
"  Maeh,  Wbioh  of  you  bare  done  tbisi 
««  Lord$,        '  W  bat,  my  good  lord  1 
"  Maeb.  Tbou  canst  not  say  I  did  it. 
Never  sbake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me. 
**  Kosse,  Gentlemen,  rise ;  bis  bigb- 
ness is  not  well. 
"  Lady  M.  Sit,  wortby  friends ;  my 
lord  is  often  tbns. 
And  batb  been  from  bis  yonth.  Pray 

yon  keep  seat ; 
Tbe  fit  is  momentary ;  npon  a  tbougbt 
He  will  again  be  well.    If  much  yon 
note  bim, 

You  sball  offend  bim,  and  extend  his 
passion. 

Feed,  and  regard  bim  not.  Are  you  a 
manl 

"  Macb,  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare 
look  on  that 
Wbicb  miffbt  appal  the  devil. 

*•  Ladv  Af.  O  proper  stuff! 

Tbis  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear ; 
This  is  tbe  air-arawn  nagger  which  you 
said 

Led  yon  to  Duncan.   Ob,  these  flaws 
and  starts 

(Impostors  to  true  fear)  would  well  be* 
come 

A  woman's  story,  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Aucboris'd  by  her  graudam.  Shame 

itself! 

Why  do  you  make  such  &ces  1  When 

all's  done. 
You  look  but  on  a  stool. 
<*  Maeb.  Pr*ythee,  see  there !— Behold ! 

— Look!— Lo!    How  say  you  ? 
Why,  what  care  IT  If  thou  canst  nod, 

speak  too. 

If  ebamel-botttes  and  otir  grtvet  must 
send 

Those  that  we  bury  back,  our  monumeati 
Sball  be  the  maws  of  kites. 

[Ghoit  Ouppwrs. 
**LadyM.  What!  Quite unmann'd in 
folly  t 

"  Macb*  If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  bim. 
**  Lady  Af.  Fie,  for  shame ! 

*•  Macb.  Blood  batb  been  abed  ere 

now,  i'  the  olden  time. 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  gentle 

weal ; 

Ay,  and  since,  too,  murders  hare  been 
perform*d 

Too  terrible  for  tbe  ear.  Tbe  times  have 
been 

That,  when  tbe  brains  were  out,  tbe  man 
would  die, 


And  there  an  end ;  but  now  Ibey  rite 
again. 

With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their 
crowns. 

And  push  us  from  our  stoob.  This  k 

more  strange 
Than  s«ob  a  murder  is* 

*'  La<iy  M.  My  wor^y  k>fd. 

Your  noble  frieads  do  hwk  you. 

«  Macb.  I  do  forget 

Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  worthy 
friends : 

I  have  a  strange  infirmity,  wbioh  is  no« 
thing 

To  those  that  know  me.  Come,  lore  and 

health  to  all ; 
Then  1*11  sit  down.   Give  me  some  wine 

—fill  full: 
I  drink  to  tbe  general  joy  of  the  whole 

table.  . 

Ghottrim, 
And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo,  wham 
we  miss: 

Would  he  were  here !   To  all,  aad  him, 

we  thirst. 
And  all  to  all. 
"  Lordi,    Our  duties,  and  tbe  pledge* 
"  Macb.  Avaunt,  and  quit  my  eight ! 
Let  the  earth  bide  thee  I 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless— thy  blood  is 
cold; 

Tbou  bast  no  sp^ulation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dott  glare  with. 

•*Lady  M.  Think  of  this,  good  peers, 
But  aa  a  thing  of  custom :  'tis  no  other ; 
Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time. 

"Macb.  What  man  dare,  I  dare. 
Approach  tbou  like  the  rugged  IUasia& 
bear. 

The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  tbe  Hyrcan 
tiger,— 

Take  any  abape  but  that,  and  my  firm 
nerves 

Shalt  never  tremble.   Or  be  alive  again. 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy 
sword  i 

If  trembling  I  faUdbit  thee,  proCett  me 
Tbe  baby  of  a  gkL    Henooi  horriMe 

shadow !         [Obest  disappim. 
Uarsal  mookery,  haaae!    Why,  to; 

being  gone, 
I  am  a  tnaa  again.  Pxay  you,  sit  stiU. 
"  Lady  Af.  You  have  di^>lao'd  the 

mirth,  broke  tbe  good  meeting. 
With  most  admir'd  disorder." 

A  large  part  of  tbis  vast  picture  Mr. 
Maclise  has  painted  very  nnely.  The 
lords  are  all  there  in  gloomy  state, 
fierce  stalwart  men  in  steel ;  tbe  ra- 
rietv  of  attitude  aud  light  in  wbicb  tbe 
diflerent  groups  are  placed,  tbe  won* 
derful  knowledge  and  firmness  with 
which  each  individual  figure  and  fea* 
ture  are  placed  down  upon  tbe  canvass 
will  be  understood  and  admired  by  the 
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poUic,  but  by  the  artist  still  more,  who 
knows  the  difficulty  of  these  things, 
which  seem  so  easy,  which  are  so  easy, 
no  doubt,  to  a  man  with  Mr.  Maclise*s 
extraordinary  gifts.  How  fine  is  von- 
der  group  at  the  forthest  table,  lighted 
up  by  the  reflected  liitht  from  the  ar- 
mour of  one  of  them  !  The  effect,  as 
dr  as  we  know,  'u  entirely  new ;  the 
figures  drawn  with  exqui;«iie  minuteness 
and  clearness,  not  in  the  least  inter- 
rupting the  general  harmony  of  the  pic- 
ture. Look  at  the  two  women  stand- 
ing near  Lady  Macbeth's  thront',  and 
those  beautiful  little  h«nd!«  of  one  of 
them  placed  over  the  state-chair:  the 
science,  workmanship,  feeling,  in  these 
figures  are  alike  wonderful.  The  hce, 
bust,  and  altitude  of  Lady  Macbeth  are 
grandly  designed  ;  the  figures  to  her 
light,  with  looks  of  stem  doubt  and 
wonder,  are  nobly  designed  and  ar- 
ranged. The  main  figure  of  Macbeth, 
I  confess,  does  not  please ;  nor  the  ob- 
ject which  has  occasioned  the  frightful 
convulsive  attitude  in  which  he  stands. 
He  sees  not  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  but  a 
buge,  indistinct,  gory  shadow,  which 
seems  to  shake  its  bloody  locks,  and 
firown  upon  him.  Through  this  shade, 
intercepted  only  by  its  lurid  transpa- 
rency, you  see  the  figures  of  the  guests ; 
they  are  looking  towards  it,  and  through 
it.  The  skill  with  which  this  point  is 
made  is  unquestionable ;  there  is 
something  there,  and  nothing.  The 
spectators  feel  this  as  well  as  the  painted 
actors  of  the  scene:  there  are  times 
when,  in  looking  at  the  picture,  one 
loses  sight  of  the  shade  altogether,  and 
begins  to  wonder  with  Rone,  Lenox, 
and  the  rest. 

The  idea,  then,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  as 
excellently  worked  out  as  it  is  daringly 
conceived.  But  is  it  a  just  one  1  I 
think  not.  I  should  say  it  was  a  grim 
piece  of  comedy  rather  than  tra^^. 
One  is  purded  by  this  piece  of  diabUrUf 
— not  deepljr  affected  and  awe-stricken, 
as  in  the  midst  of  such  heroical  cha- 
ncteis  and  circomstaoces  one  should 
be. 

"  Artimt,  and  quit  my  sight !   Let  the 

earth  hide  thee ! 
Tby  bones  are  «arrowleas  thy  blood  is 

cold  f 

Tbo«  bast  no  qieeiilatioB  in  those  eyes 
Which       dost  glare  with." 

Before  the  poet*8  eyes,  at  least,  the 
figure  of  the  ghost  stood  complete— an 
;M;tual  visible  body,  witb  tbe  life  gone 


out  of  it;  an  image  fiur  more  grand  and 
dreadful  than  the  painter's  rantastical 
shadow,  because  more  simple.  The 
shadow  is  an  awful  object, —  granted ; 
but  the  most  sublime,  beautiful,  fear- 
ful sight  in  all  nature  is,  surely,  the 
face  of  a  man  ;  wonderful  in  all  its  ex- 
pressions of  grief  or  joy,  daring  or  en- 
durance, thought,  hope,  love,  or  pain. 
How  Shakspeaie  painted  all  these  ; 
with  ^^hat  careful  thought  and  brood- 
ing were  all  his  imaginary  creatures 
made! 

I  believe  we  have  mentioned  the  best 
figure-pieces  in  the  exhibition;  for, 
alas!  the  Milton  and  his  Daughters'' 
of  Sir  Augustus  Calcott,  although  one 
of  the  biggest  canvasses  in  the  gallery, 
is  by  no  means  one  of  the  best ;  and 
one  may  regret,  that  this  most  spirituel 
of  landscape-painters  should  have  for- 
saken his  old  style  to  follow  figure- 
drawing.  Mr.  IJollins  has  a  picture  of 
"  Benvenuto  Cellini  shewing  a  Trinket 
to  a  Lady."  A  subject  of  absorbing 
interest  and  passionate  excitement, 
painted  in  a  corresponding  manner.  A 
prim  lady  sits  smiling  in  a  chair,  by  a 
table,  on  which  is  a  very  neat,  regular 
table-cloth,  drawn  at  right  angles  with 
the  picture-frame  ;  parallel  with  the 
table  is  a  chest  of  drawers,  secretaire, 
cabinet,  or  bahut.  Near  this  stands 
a  waiting-maid,  smiling  archly;  and 
in  front  you  behold  young  Benvenuto, 
spick  and  span  in  his  very  best  clothes 
and  silk  stockings,  looking — as  Benve- 
nuto never  did  in  his  life.  Of  some 
parts  of  this  picture,  the  colour  and 
workmanship  is  very  pretty ;  but  was 
there  ever  such  a  niminypiminy  subject 
treated  in  such  a  niminypiminy  way  ? 
We  can  remember  this  gentleman's 
picture  of  Margaret  at  the  Spinning- 
wheel,"  last  year,  and  should  be  gUd 
to  see  and  laud  others  that  were  equally 
pretty.  Mr.  Lauder  has,  in  the  same 
room,  a  pleasing  picture  from  Walter 
Scott,  "The  Glee-Maideo and  a 
large  sketch,  likewise  from  Scott,  by  a 
French  artist  ^wbo  lias  been  celebrated 
in  this  Magazine  as  the  author  of  the 
picture  "  The  Sinking  of  the  Vengeur"), 
18  fine  in  effect  and  composition. 

If  Mr.  Herbert's  picture  of  "  T^- 
vellers  taking  Refreshment  at  a  Con- 
vent Gate"  has  not  produced  mucb 
sensation,  it  is  because  it  is  feeble  in 
tone,  not  very  striking  in  subject,  and 
placed  somewliat  too  high.  There  is  a 
fmt  deal  of  beauty  and  deUcacy  in  all 
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the  figures;  and  though  lost  here, 
amidst  the  glare  and  bustle  of  the 
Academy,  will  be  an  excellent  picture 
for  the  cabinet,  where  its  quiet  graces 
and  merits  will  be  better  seen. 

Mr.  Webster's  «  Punch,"  before  al- 
luded to,  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
praise.  The  landscape  is  beautiful, 
the  group  of  little  figures  assembled  to 
view  the  show  are  delightfully  gay  and 
pretty.  Mr.  Webster  has  the  bump  of 
philoprogenitiveness  (as  some  ninny 
says  of  George  Cruikshank  in  the 
Wettmimter  'Review) ;  and  all  mothers 
of  large  families,  young  ladies  who 
hope  to  be  so  one  day  or  the  other, 
and  honest  papas,  are  observed  to  ex- 
amine this  picture  with  much  smiling 
interest.  It  is  full  of  sunshine  and 
innocent  playful  good  -  humour  :  all 
Punch's  audience  are  on  the  grin. 
John,  the  squire's  footman,  is  looking 
on  with  a  protecting  air;  the  old 
village  folk  are  looking  on,  grinning; 
with  the  very  youngest ;  boys  are 
scampering  over  the  common,  in  order 
to  be  in  time  for  the  show ;  Punchman 
is  tootooing  on  the  pipes,  and  banging 
away  on  the  dnim ;  potboy  has  con- 
signed to  the  earth  his  precious  cargo, 
and  the  head  of  every  tankard  of  liquor 
is  wasting  its  frothy  fragrance  in  the 
air;  in  like  manner,  the  pieman  per- 
mits his  wares  to  get  'cold ;  nursery- 
maids, schoolboys,  happy  children  in 
go-carts,  are  employed  in  a  similar 
way :  indeed,  a  delightful  little  rustic 
comedy. 

In  respect  of  portraits,  the  prettiest, 
as  I  fiincY,  after  Wilkie's  splendid  pic- 
lure  of  Mrs.  Ferguson,  is  one  by  Mr. 
Grant,  of  a  lady  with  a  scarf  of  a  green- 
ish colour.  The  whole  picture  is  of 
the  san)e  tone,  and  beautifully  har- 
monious ;  nor  is  the  lady's  face  and 
air  the  least  elegant  and  charming  part 
of  it.  The  DuKe  has  been  painted  a 
%-ast  number  of  times,  such  are  the  pe- 
nalties of  glory ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
conceive  any  thin^  much  worse  than 
that  portrait  of  him  in  which  Col. 
Gurwood  is  represented  by  his  side,  in 
a  red  velvet  waistcoat,  offerinp;  to  his 
grace  certain  despatches.  It  is  in  the 
style  of  the  famous  picture  in  the  Re- 
gent Circus,  representing  Mr.  Coleby 
the  cigarist,  an  orange,  a  pine-apple,  a 
champagne-cork,  a  little  dog,  some 
decanters,  and  a  yellow  bandanna, — 
all  which  personages  appear  to  be  so 
excessively  important,  that  the  puzzled 
eyes  scarcely  know  upon  which  to 


settle.  In  like  manner,  in  the  Wel- 
lington-Gurwood  testimonial,  the  ac- 
cessories are  so  numerous,  and  so  bril- 
liantly coloured,  that  it  is  long  before 
one  can  look  up  to  the  countenances  of 
the  colonel  and  his  grace ;  which,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  are  the  main  objects  of 
interest  in  the  piece.  And  this  plan 
has  been  not  unartfuUy  contrived, — for 
the  heads  are  by  no  means  painted  up 
to  the  point  of  brilliancy  which  is  visi- 
ble in  Doots,  clocks,  bell-pulls,  Turkey 
carpets,  armchairs,  and  other  proper- 
ties here  painted. 

Now,  if  the  artist  of  the  above  pic- 
ture wishes  to  know  how  properties 
may  be  painted  with  all  due  minute- 
ness, and  yet  conduce  to  the  general 
effect  of  the  picture,  let  him  examine 
the  noble  little  portrait  of  Ix)rd  Cot- 
tenham,  by  Leslie, — the  only  contribu- 
tion of  this  great  man  to  the  exhibition. 
Here  are  a  number  of  accessories  in- 
troduced, but  with  tliat  forethought  and 
sense  of  propriety  which,  as  I  fency, 
distinguish  all  the  works  of  Mr. 
Leslie.  They  are  not  here  for  mere 
picturesque  effect  or  ornamental  hud- 
dle ;  but  are  made  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  piece,  and  indicate  the  character  of 
the  dignified  personage  who  fills  the 
centre  of  it.  'The  black  brocade  dra- 
pery of  the  chancellor's  gown  is  accu- 
rately painted,  and  falls  in  that  majes- 
tic grave  way  in  which  a  chancellor's 
robe  thould  fall.  Are  not  the  learned 
lord's  arms  somewhat  short  and  fin- 
like? This  is  a  query  which  we  put 
humbly,  having  never  had  occasion  to 
remark  that  part  of  his  person. 

Mr.  Briggs  has  his  usual  pleasant, 
well-painted  portraits ;  and  Mr.  Patten 
a  long  full-length  of  Prince  Albert  that 
is  not  admired  by  artists,  it  is  said,  but 
a  good  downright  honest  bottrgeoit  pic- 
ture, as  we  fancy ;  or,  as  a  facetious 
friend  remarked,  good  plain  roast-and- 
boiled  painting.  As  tor  the  portrait 
opposite — that  of  her  majesty,  it  is  a 
sheer  libel  upon  that  pretty  gracious 
countenance,  an  act  of  rebellion  for 
which  Sir  David  should  be  put  into 
York  gaol.  Parts  of  the  picture  are, 
however,  splendidly  painted.  And 
here,  being  upon  the  subject,  let  us  say 
a  word  in  praise  of  those  two  delight- 
ful lithographic  heads,  after  Ross, 
which  appear  in  the  printshop  win- 
dows. Our  gracious  queen's  head  is 
here  most  charming;  and  that  of  the 
prince  full  of  such  manly  frankness 
and  benevolence  as  must  make  all  men 
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cry, "  God  bless  him."  I  would  raucli 
sooner  possess  a  copy  of  the  Ross  mi- 
niature of  the  queen,  than  a  cast  from 
her  majesty's  bust  by  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey,  which  has  the  place  of  honour 
in  the  sculpture  vault. 

All  Macdonald*S  busts  deserve  ho- 
nourable notice.  This  lucky  sculptor 
bas  some  beautiful  subjects  to  model, 
and  beautiful  and  graceful  all  his  mar- 
bles are.  As  much  may  be  said  of 
Mr.  M'Doweirs  girl, — the  only  piece 
of  imaginative  sculpture  in  the  Aca- 
demy that  has  struck  us  as  pleasing. 
Mr.  Bebnes,  too,  should  receive  many 
commendations;  an  old  man's  head 
particularly,  that  is  full  of  character 
and  goodness;  and  ''The  Bust  of  a 
Lady,"  which  may  be  called  "  A  Lady 
with  a  bust/' — a  beautiful  bust,  in- 
deed, of  which  the  original  and  the 
artist  have  both  good  reason  to  be 
proud.  Mr.  Bell's  virgin  is  not  so 
))leasing  in  the  full  size  as  in  the  minia- 
ture copy  of  it. 

For  the  matter  of  landscapes,  we 
confess  ourselves  to  be  no  very  ardent 
admirers  of  these  performances,  clever 
and  dexterous  as  most  of  them  are. 
Tlie  works  of  Mr.  Stanfield  and  Mr. 
Roberts  cannot  fail  to  be  skilful ;  and 
both  of  Uiese  famous  artists  shew  their 
wonderful  power  of  drawing,  as  usual. 
But  these  skilful  pictures  have  always 
appeared  to  us  more  pleasing  in  little 
OQ  the  sketching-board  than  when  ex- 
panded upon  the  canvass.  A  couple 
of  Martin's  must  be  mentioned,— huge, 
queer,  and  tawdry  to  our  eyes,  but 
very  much  admired  by  the  public,  who 
is  no  bad  connoisseur,  af\er  all ;  and 
also  a  fine  Castle  ofChillon,or  Chalon, 
rudely  painted,  but  very  poetical  and 
impressive. 

[Here  Titmarsh  exchanges  his  check 
at  the  door  for  a  valuable  gineham 
umbrella,  with  a  yellow  horn-head, 
representing  Lord  Brougham  or 
Dr.  Syntax,  and  is  soon  seen, 
with  his  hat  very  much  on  one 
side,  swaggering  down  Pall  Mall 
East,  to  the  Water-Colour  Gallery. 
He  flings  down  eighteen  pence  in 
the  easiest  ivay,  and  goes  up 
stairs.] 

Accident,  or,  what  is  worse,  Ill-healtli, 
has  deprived  us  of  the  two  most  skil- 
ful professors  of  the  noble  art  of  water- 
colour  painting ;  and,  without  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Cattermole,  the 
gallery  looks  empty  indeed.  Those 
gentlemen  are  accustomed  to  supply 


the  picture-lover  with  the  pitces  de  rc- 
sistmce  of  the  feast,  with  which,  being 
decently  satisfied,  we  can  trifle  with  an 
old  market-place  by  Prout,  or  six  cows 
and  four  pigs  by  Hill,  or  a  misty  Downs 
by  Copley  Fielding,  with  some  degree 
of  pleasure.  Discontented,  then,  with 
the  absence  of  the  substantial,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  we  have  been  exa- 
mining the  rest  of  the  pictures  in  no 
very  good-humour.  And  so,  to  tell  you 
a  secret,  I  do  not  care  a  fig  for  all  the 
old  town-halls  in  the  world,  though 
they  be  drawn  ever  so  skilfully.  How 
long  are  we  to  go  on  with  Venice,  Ve- 
rona, Lago  di  Soandso,  and  Ponte  di 
What-d'ye-call-'em  ?  I  am  weary  of 
gondolas,  striped  awnings,  sailors  with 
red  night  (or  rather  day)  caps,  cobalt 
distances,  and  posts  in  the  water.  [ 
have  seen  so  many  white  palaces  stand- 
ing before  dark  purple  skies,  so  many 
black  towers  with  gamboge  atmospheres 
behind  them,  so  many  masses  of  rifle- 
green trees  plunged  into  the  deepest 
shadow,  in  the  midst  of  sunshiny  plains, 
for  no  otiier  reason  but  because  dark 
and  light  contrast  together,  that  a  slight 
expression  of  satiety  may  be  permitted 
to  me,  and  a  longing  for  more  simple 
nature.  On  a  great  staring  theatre  such 
pictures  may  do  very  well  —  you  arc 
obliged  there  to  seek  for  these  startling 
contrasts ;  and  by  the  aid  of  blue  lights, 
red  lights,  transparencies,  and  plenty  of 
drums  and  appropriate  music,  the  scene 
thus  presented  to  one  captivates  tlie 
eye,  and  calls  down  thunder  from  the 
galleries. 

But  in  little  quiet  rooms,  on  sheets 
of  paper  of  a  yard  square,  such  mon- 
strous theatrical  effects  are  sadly  pain- 
ful. You  don't  mistake  patches  of 
brickdust  for  maidens'  blushes,  or 
fancy  that  tinfoil  is  diamonds,  or  re- 
quire to  be  spoken  to  with  the  utmost 
roar  of  the  lungs.  Why,  in  painting, 
are  we  to  have  mtonstrous,  flaring, 
Drury  Lane  tricks  and  claptraps  put 
in  practice,  when  a  quieter  style  is, 
as  I  fancy,  so  infinitely  more  charming  ? 

There  is  no  use  in  mentioning  the 
names  of  persons  who  are  guilty  of  the 
above  crimes ;  but  let  us  say  who  is 
not  guilty,  and  that  is  D.  Cox,  upon 
whose  quiet  landscapes,  moist  grass, 
cool  trees,  the  refreshed  eye  rests  with 
the  utmost  pleasure,  after  it  has  beea 
perplexed  and  dazzled  elsewhere.  May 
we  add  an  humble  wish  that  this  excel- 
lent painter  will  remain  out  of  doors, 
amidst  such  quiet  scenes  as  he  loves, 
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and  not  busy  himself  with  Gothicisro, 
middleageisro,  and  the  painting  of 
quaint  interiors?  There  are  a  dozen 
artists,  of  not  a  tithe  of  his  genius,  who 
can  excel  him  at  the  architectural  work. 
There  is,  for  instance,  Mr.  Nash,  who  is 
improving  yearly,  and  whose  pictures 
are  not  only  most  dexterously  sketched, 
but  contain  numberless  little  episodes, 
in  the  shape  of  groups  of  figures,  that 
are  full  or  grace  and  feeling.  There  is 
Mr.  Haghe,  too,  of  the  lower  house ; 
but  of  him  anon. 

To  shew  how  ill  and  how  well  a 
man  may  paint  at  the  same  time,  the 
public  may  look  at  a  couple  of  draw- 
ings by  J.  Nash, — one,  the  interior  of 
a  church ;  the  other,  a  plain  landscape : 
both  of  which  are  executed  with  ex- 
cessive, almost  childish  rudeness,  and 
are  yet  excellent,  as  being  close  copies 
of  the  best  of  all  drawing-masters.  Na- 
ture :  and  Mr.  Barrett,  who  has  lately 
written  a  book  for  students,  tells  them 
very  sagaciously  not  to  copy  the  man- 
ner of  any  master,  however  much  he 
may  be  in  the  mode.  Some  there  are, 
fashionable  instructors  in  the  art  of 
water-colouring,  of  whom,  indeed,  a 
man  had  better  not  learn  at  any  price ; 
nay,  were  they  to  offer  a  guinea  per 
lesson,  instead  of  modestly  demanding 
the  same,  the  reader  should  be  coun- 
selled not  to  accept  of  their  instructions. 

See  in  what  a  different  school  Mr. 
Hunt  works,  and  what  marvellous  ef- 
fects he  produces!  There  is  a  small 
picture  of  an  interior  by  him  (to  which 
the  blue  ticket,  having  the  pretty  word 
SOLD  written  on  it,  is  not  fixed)  that, 
as  a  copy  of  nature,  is  a  perfect  miracle. 
No  De  Hooghe  was  ever  better,  more 
airy  and  sunshiny.  And  the  most  ex- 
traordinary part  of  this  extraordinary 
picture  is,  that  the  artist  has  not  pro- 
duced his  effect  of  excessive  brilliancy 
by  any  violent  contrasting  darkness; 
but  the  whole  picfiire  is  light ;  the  sun- 
shine is  in  every  comer  of  the  room  : 
and  this  drawing  remains  unsold,  while 


stepping  forward  full  into  your  face ; 
and  has  seen  something  in  it  which  has 
caused  him  to  spill  his  milk  and  look 
dreadfully  frightened.  Every  roan  who 
is  worth  a  fig,  as  he  comes  up  to  this 
picture  bursts  out  a-}aughing — he  can't 
help  himself ;  you  hear  a  dozen  such 
laughs  in  the  course  of  your  visit. 
Why  does  this  little  drawing  so  seize 
hold  of  the  beholder,  and  cause  him  to 
roar  ?  There  is  the  secret :  the  painter 
has  got  the  soul  of  comedy  in  him — the 
undefinable  humorous  genius.  Happy 
is  the  man  who  possesses  that  drawing : 
a  man  mtist  laugh  if  he  were  taking  his 
last  look  at  it  before  being  hanged. 

Mr.  Taylor's  flowing  pencil  has  pro- 
duced several  pieces  or  delightful  co- 
lour ;  but  we  are  led  bitterly  to  deplore 
the  use  of  that  fatal  white-lead  pot, 
that  is  clogging  and  blackening  the 
pictures  of  so  many  of  the  water-colour 
painters  nowadays.  His  large  picture 
contains  a  great  deal  of  this  white  mud, 
and  has  losL  as  we  fancy,  in  conse- 
quence, much  of  that  liquid,  mellow 
tone,  for  which  his  works  are  remark- 
able. The  retreating  figures  in  this 
picture  are  beautiful;  the  horses  are 
excellently  painted,  with  as  much  dex- 
terous brilliancy  of  colour  as  one  sees 
in  the  oil  pictures  of  Landseer.  If 
the  amateur  wants  to  see  how  far  trans- 
parent colour  will  go,  what  rich  eflfect 
may  be  produced  by  it,  how  little  ne- 
cessary it  is  to  plaster  drawings  with 
flakes  of  white,  let  him  examine  the 
background  of  the  design,  representing 
a  page  asleep  on  a  chair,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  melodious  in  co- 
lour, or  more  skilfully  and  naturally 
painted. 

In  the  beauty  gallery  which  this  ex- 
hibition usually  furnished,  there  is  Mr. 
Richter,  who  contributes  his  usual  spe- 
cimens; the  fair  Miss  Sharpe,  with 
those  languishing-eyed  charmers  whom 
the  world  admires  so  much ;  and  still 
more  to  our  taste,  a  sweet  pretty  lady, 
by  Mr.  Stone,  in  a  hideous  dress,  with 
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looks  likjB  a  picture  painted  in  a  dream. 
Near  it  hangs  Mr.  Mackenzie's  view  of 
St  Denis*s  Cathedral,  that  is  painted 
with  great  carefulness^  and  is  very  true 
to  nature.  And  having  examined  this, 
and  Mr.  Varley's  fine  ^oomy  sketches, 
you  shall  be  no  longer  detained  at  this 
place,  but  walk  on  to  see  what  more 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Of  the  New  Water-Colour  Society, 
I  think  it  may  be  asserted  that  their 
gallery  contains  neither  such  good  nor 
such  bad  drawings  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  senior  exhibition ;  unless,  indeed, 
we  except  Mr.  Uaghe,  a  gentleman  who 
in  architectural  subjects  has  a  marvel- 
lous skill,  and  whose  work  deserves  to 
be  studied  bv  all  persons  who  follow 
the  trade  of  water-colouring.  This 
gentleman  appears  to  have  a  profound 
knowledge  (or  an  extraordinary  instinct) 
of  his  profession  as  an  architectural 
draughtsman.  There  are  no  tricks,  no 
dumsy  plastering  of  white,  no  painful 
i^U^Sling,  nor  swaggering  affectation  of 
boldness.   He  seems  to  understand 
every  single  tone  and  line  which  he 
lays  down  ;  and  his  picture,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  coh tains  some  of 
the  very  best  qualities  of  which  this 
branch  of  painting  is  capable.  You 
cannot  proauce  bv  any  combination  of 
water-colouis  such  effects  as  mav  be 
bad  from  oil,  such  richness  and  depth 
of  tone,  such  pleasing  variety  of  texture, 
as  gums  and  varnishes  will  give ;  but, 
on  the  other  band,  there  are  many 
beauties  peculiar  to  the  art,  which  the 
oil- painter  cannot  arrive  at, — such  as 
air,  brightness,  coolness,  and  flatness  of 
surfaee ;  pouits  which  painters  under- 
stand ana  can  speak  of  a  great  deal 
better  than  amaieur  writers  and  readers. 
yfhy  will  the  practitioners,  then,  be  so 
aml^tious?    Why  strive  after  effects 
that  are  only  to  be  got  imperfectly  at 
best,  and  at  the  expense  of  qualities 
lar  more  valuable  ana  pleasing  ?  There 
are  some  aspiring  individuals  who  will 
strive  to  play  a  whole  band  of  music  off 
a  guitar,  or  to  perform  the  broadsword 
exercise  with  a  rapier^ — monstrous  at- 
tempts, that  the  moral  critic  must  lift 
up  his  voice  to  reprehend.  Valuable 
instruments  are  guitars  and  small- 
swords in  themselves,  the  one  for  mak- 
ing pleasant  small  music,  the  other  for 
driUing  small  holes  in  the  human  per- 
son ;  but  let  the  professor  of  each  art 
do  his  agreeable  duty  in  his  own  line, 
Qor  strive  with  his  unequal  weapons  to 
compete  with  persons  wno  have  greater 


advantages.  Indeed,  I  have  seldom 
seen  the  works  of  a  skilful  water-colour 
painter  of  figures,  without  regretting 
that  he  had  not  taken  to  oil,  which 
would  allow  him  to  put  forth  all  the 
vigour  of  which  he  was  capable.  For 
works,  however,  like  that  of  Mr.  Ilaghe, 
which  are  not  finished  pictures,  but  ad- 
mirable finished  sketches,  water  is  best ; 
and  we  wish  that  his  brethren  followed 
hb  manner  of  using  it.  Take  warning 
by  these  remarks,  O  Mr.  Absolon! 
Your  interiors  have  been  regarded  by 
Titmarsh  with  much  pleasure,  and  de- 
serve at  his  hands  a  great  deal  of  com- 
mendation. Mr.  Absolon,  we  take  it, 
has  been  brought  up  in  a  French  school 
— there  are  many  traces  of  foreign  man- 
ner in  him ;  his  figures,  for  instance, 
are  better  costumed  than  those  of  our 
common  English  artists.  Look  at  the 
little  sketch  which  goes  by  the  laconic 
title  of  «*  Jump."  Let  Mrs.  Seyffarih 
come  and  look  at  it  before  she  paints 
Sir  Roger  de  Coveriey's  figures  again, 
and  she  will  see  what  an  air  of  life  and 
authenticity  the  designer  has  thrown 
into  his  work.  Several  larger  pieces  by 
Mr.  Absolon,  in  which  are  a  face  —  is  it 
the  artist's  own,  by  any  chance  ? — (We 
hxicy  that  we  have  a  knack  at  guessing 
a  portrait  of  an  artbt  by  himself,  having 
designed  about  five  thousand  such  in 
our  own  experience, — **  Portrait  of  a 
Painter,"  A  Gentleman  in  a  Vandyke 
Dress,"  "  A  Brigand,"  "  A  Turkish 
Costume,"  and  so  on  :  they  are  some- 
how always  rejected  by  those  cursed 
Academicians,) — bat  to  return  to  Ab- 
solon, whom  we  have  left  hanging  up 
all  this  time  on  the  branch  of  a  sentence, 
he  has  taken  hugely  to  the  bokly-colour 
system  within  the  last  twelve  months, 
and  small  good  has  it  done  him.  The 
accessories  of  his  pictures  are  painted 
with  much  vigour  and  feeling  of^ colour, 
are  a  great  deal  stronger  than  hereto- 
fore— a  great  deal  too  strong  for  the 
figures  themselves ;  and  the  figures  be- 
ing painted  chiefly  in  transparent  colour, 
will  not  bear  the  atmosphere  of  distem- 
per by  which  they  are  surround  ed .  The 
picture  of  "  The  Bachelor  "  is  excellent 
in  point  of  effect  and  justness  of  colour. 

Mr.  Corbould  is  a  gentleman  who 
roust  be  mentioned  with  a  great  deal 
of  praise.  His  large  drawing  of  the 
"  Canterbury  Pilgrims  at  the  Tabard  " 
is  very  gay  and  sparkling;  and  the 
artist  shews  that  he  possesses  a  genuine 
antiquarian  or  Walter-Scottish  spirit. 
It  is  a  pity  that  his  people  are  all  so 
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uiicominon  hundiioine.  It  is  a  pity 
that  his  ladies  wear  such  uncommonly 
low  dresses — they  did  not  wear  such 
(according  to  the  best  autliorities)  in 
Chaucer's  time ;  and  even  if  they  did, 
Mr.  Corbould  had  much  better  give 
tliem  a  little  more  cloth,  which  costs 
nothing,  and  would  spare  much  pain- 
ful blushing  to  modest  men  like — never 
mind  whom.  But  Uiis  is  a  moral  truth : 
noUiing  is  so  easy  to  see  in  a  painter 
as  a  certain  inclination  towards  naughti- 
ness, which  we  press- Josephs  are  bound 
to  cry  fie  at.  Cover  them  up,  Mr.  Cor- 
bould— muslin  is  the  word ;  but  of  this 
no  more.  Where  the  painter  departs 
from  his  line  of  beauty,  his  faces  nave 
considerable  humour  and  character. 
The  whole  of  the  pilgrim  group,  as  he 
has  depicted  it,  is  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque. It  might  be  paint^  with  a 
little  more  strength,  and  a  good  deal 
less  finical  trifling  with  the  pencil ; 
but  of  these  manual  errors  the  painter 
will  no  doubt  get  the  better  as  his  prac- 
tice and  experience  increase. 

Here  is  a  large  and  interesting  pic- 
ture by  Mr.  Warren,  of  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt  in  the  middle  of  the  Nubian 
desert,  surrounded  by  pipe-bearers  and 
camels,  and  taking  his  cup  of  coffee. 
There  is  much  cluiracter  boili  in  the 
figures  and  scenery.  A  slight  sketch 
by  the  same  artist,  "  Tlie  King  in 
'liiule,*'  is  very  pretty,  and  would  make 
a  very  good  picture. 

Mr.  Bright  is  an  artist  of  whom  we 
do  not  before  remember  to  have  heard. 
His  pictures  are  chiefly  efiects  of  sun- 
set and  moonliffht ;  of  too  criarde  a 
colour  as  regards  sun  and  moon,  but 
pretty  and  skilful  in  other  points,  and 
of  a  style  that  strikes  us  as  almost 
new.  The  manner  of  a  French  artist, 
M.Collignon,  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  Mr.  Bright.  The  cool  parts  of  his 
pictures  are  excellent ;  but  he  has  dan- 
gerous dealings  with  gamboge  and 


as  formerly ;  Mr.  Boys  lias  some  de- 
lightful drawings  in  his  style  of  art; 
and  for  tlie  curious  tliere  is,  moreoYer, 
a  ^second -hand  Cattermole,  a  sham 
Prout,  a  pseudo  Bently,  and  a  small 
double  of  Cox,  whose  works  are  to  be 
seen  in  various  parts  of  the  room. 
Miss  Corbould  has  a  pretty  picture. 
Mr.  Duncan's  drawings  exhibit  consi- 
derable skill  and  fidelity  to  nature. 
And  here  we  must  close  our  list  of  the 
juniors,  whose  exhibition  is  very  well 
worth  the  shilling  which  all  roost  pay 
who  would  enter  their  pretty  gallery. 

We  have  been  through  a  number  of 
picture  galleries,  and  cannot  do  better 
than  go  and  visit  a  gentleman  who  has 
a  gallery  of  hb  own,  containing  only 
one  picture.  We  mean  Mr.  Danb^, 
with  his  "  Deluge,"  now  visible  in 
Piccadilly.  Every  person  in  London 
will  no  doubt  go  ana  see  this ;  artists, 
because  the  treatment  and  efiect  of  the 
picture  are  extraoidinarily  skilful  and 
broad  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  who 
cannot  fail  of  being  deeply  moved  by 
the  awful  tragedy  which  is  here  laid 
before  them.  The  work  is  full  of  the 
strongest  dramatic  interest ;  a  vast  per- 
formance, grandly  treated,  and  telling 
in  a  wonderful  way  its  solemn  awful 
tale.  Mr.  Danby  has  given  a  curious 
description  of  it  to  our  hand ;  and  from 
this  the  reader  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand what  is  atie  design  and  treatment 
of  the  piece. 

The  general  idea  of  the  picture  is 
founded  on  a  supposition  that  a  comet, 
which  appears  in  the  centre  at  the  top, 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  deluge, 
and  that  it  illuminates  the  scene  with  a 
bright  phosphoric  light,  whidi  over- 
powers the  setting  tun,  already  obecnred 
by  falling  nin.  On  the  lef^  of  the  spec- 
tator, in  the  distance,  are  a  few  domes 
of  a  city  still  appearing  above  the  waters, 
from  wbicb  the  inhabitants  have  flown  to 
the  highest  rocks  within  their  reach  in 
the  vicinity,  but  where  they  are  soon 
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lounediately  before  him,  in  the  nearest 
pot  of  the  scene,  is  a  small  rarine, 
wbieh  separates  him  from  a  towering 
BMS  of  ^linter-broken  rocks  (winch 
form  a  mde  and  barren  middle  distance), 
bejond  whose  summits  the  country  de- 
clmes  less  wildly  to  the  plain,  where  is 
situated,  near  the  horizon  on  the  left, 
a  grand  antedilurian  city. 

•       •        •      •  • 
"  Ccmpmiion  and  Effect  of  the  Picture. 

**  Hirou^h  turgid  clouds  and  whirling 
e<^nmns  of  falling  rain,  the  stru^Hng 
sun,  as  though  in  tears,  throws  hu  last 
food  look  upon  the  dying  world ;  setting 
never  to  rise  more  to  the  teeminj^  inha- 
bitant! of  the  city.  Wrapped  in  his 
crimson  mantle,  and  shrouded  in  the 
black  and  mystic  curtains  of  the  monm- 
ing  skies,  he  sinks  behind  the  once-proud 
dome,  whose  golden  sculptured  front  so 
long  had  glittered  in  his  noontide  blaze. 

"  The  blooming  plain  around,  rich 
without  cultiration,  where  once  sweet, 
scented  rroves  of  blossoms  and  fruit 
InxorianUy  twined,  now  lies  deep  sunk 
beneath  the  raging  and  swelling  ooean, 
—  the  grett  deep  !  '  whose  fountains  are 
brokoi  up.'  Wildly  the  loosened  waters 
rush  upon  the  plain :  they  spread —  they 
rise— they  mount  above  the  city  walls, 
bursting  the  grand  yet  little  barriers  of 
man ;  while  .fiercely  now  they  rush,  in 
eddying  currents,  tnrough  the  depeopled 
streets.  This,  the  moment,  the  picture 
represents. 

•         •         •  « 

'*  The  Almighty's  yengeance  is  at 
band ;  who  can  escape  his  wrath  1  Man 
is  affainat  man ;  friendship  is  no  more; 
the  loyebness  of  woman,  the  innocence 
of  childhood,  or  the  low  moan  of  Buffer- 
ing age,  no  longer  gpain  the  aigh  of  pity 
or  of  loye  ;  —rear  or  rage  alone  possess 
the  human  breast. 

"  The  towering  rock,  which  forms  the 
centre  middle  distance  of  the  picture,  is 
the  nearest  refrige  to  the  maddening 
crowd.  Blindly,  and  with  giant  strength, 
they  scale  its  Bplintored  sioes ;  in  masses, 
like  the  gaining  waters,  wildly  they  urge 
their  course  upon  the  side  the  most  ac- 
cessible. Exhausted  at  the  moment  they 
reach  the  object  of  their  hope,  they  sink, 
while  others  mount  over  piles  or  fellow 
men,  yet  mount  they  to  their  death. 
The  top  is  full,  eyen  more  than  full, 
while  yet  they  climb  and  grapple  with 
those  above  in  deadly  struggle  for  a 
moment's  resting-place.  Alas  !  they  see 
not,  that  on  the  narrow  surface  of  the 
cliff  above  is  piled  a  horrid  rocking  mass 
of  human  forms,  of  life  and  death,  where 
the  smotliering  groan,  deep  buried,  is 
unheard,  and  tne  wild  cry  of  those  aboye 
is  more  unheeded. 


"  The  ponderous  giant,  amid  the  crowd 
above,  presents  his  matchless  shoulders 
against  the  increasing  mass,  Ms  foot  and 
arms  against  the  rock.  In  vain  are  wo- 
men, young  and  delicate  of  frame,  with 
their  more  tender  infanti,  crushed  to 
silence  against  his  broad  unyielding 
muscles.  The  solid  rock  gives  way,  and 
all  the  clin^ne,  trembling  mass  of  numan 
life  upon  it  nUls  precipitately  to  the 
whirling  flood  below. 

*'  The  waters  gain,  —  resistlessly  they 
rush,  bursting  each  rocky  barrier,  that 
for  a  moment  may  resist  their  course, 
rolling  huge  fragment!  of  the  mountain*s 
side,  vnth  forest  trees,  that  crash  and 
snap  as  twigs  in  the  mighty  torrent's 
force,  sinking  or  rising  to  the  boiling 
surface  of  the  flood ;  the  broken  trees  are 
swept  along,  their  tops  and  rooti  alter- 
nately uppermost,  —  still  offering  to  the 
drowning  man-  a  false  and  fatal  aid. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  composition  is 
a  ^up  of  lately.fallen  rocks,  which  the 
pamter  has  attempted  to  express  by  the 
trees  they  have  entangled  and  broken  in 
their  fall,  occasioned  by  earthquake, 
which  he  supposes  to  have  accompanied 
the  Deluge.  These  rocks  have  fallen  in 
such  a  position  as  to  serve  as  a  species 
of  flight  of  steps  to  the  crowd  who  have 
gained  the  height,  and  are  now  occupied 
by  a  few  feeble  stragglers,  that  still  urge 
on  their  weary  and  useless  flight.  Here 
a  few  incidents  of  the  heart-rending  dis- 
tress of  mothers  for  their  darling  off* 
spring,  or  children  for  their  parents, 
may  appear,  as  these  were  with  tne  first, 
and  must  remain  the  last  of  ties  upon 
the  human  heart. 

'*  In  the  fore  part  of  the  picture,  on 
the  left,  is  a  portion  of  a  large  tree, 
which  still  remains  rooted  in  the  earth, 
but  trembles  to  its  fall  in  the  rush  of 
waters:  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
momentary  refuge  to  hundreds  of  beings, 
before  the  waters  had  sained  their  pre- 
sent height ;  but,  from  ue  weight  above, 
the  stem  has  broken  midway,  and  with 
its  struggling,  writhing  charge,  the  upper 
half  is  swept  along  the  roaring  flood. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
picture,  men,  women,  and  children,  with 
a  strangling  lion,  are  entangled  in  the 
broken  trees  that  are  precipitated  down 
the  current;  and  on  toe  right,  floating 
on  a  hastily  constructed  raft,  are  the 
lifeless  bodies  of  a  giant  and  a  female 
(crushed  by  a  fallen  tree),  over  whose 
pallid  forms  weeps  an  Angel  of  Light, 
who,  though  not  involved  in  the  ruin, 
may,  with  a  heart  of  heavenly  mould, 
drop  a  tear  of  more  than  diamond  purity 
and  brightness  over  that  once  divine  and 
glorious  human  race,  once  bright  as  he, 
and  who  were  still  so  beautiful,  though 
fallen,  that  the  *  Sons  of  God  saw  that 
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the  Dmiglitort  of  Hm  were  &ir,  «m1 
chose  friMn  amongat  them  each  ther 

JoFed.'" 

This  episode  of  the  atig^  is  the  sole 
part  of  the  picture  wi3i  which  we 
should  be  disposed  to  quarrel ;  but  the 
rest,  which  has  been  excellently  die- 
scribed  in  the  queer,  wild  words  of  the 
artist,  is  really  as  grand  aad  magni- 
ficent a  conception  as  ever  we  saw. 
Why  Poussin's  fensooe  picture  of  an 
inundation  has  been  called  "  The 
Deluge/'  I  never  could  understand: 
it  is  only  a  very  small  and  partial 
deluge.  The  artist  has  genius  enough, 
if  any  artist  ever  had,  to  have  executed 
a  work  far  more  vast  and  tremendous ; 
nor  does  hb  picture  at  tlie  Louvre,  nor 
Turner's  deluge,  nor  Martin's,  nor  any 
that  we  have  ever  seen^  at  all  stand  a 
competition  with  this  extraordinary 
peHormance  of  Mr.  Danby.  He  hais 
painted  the  picture  of  The  Deluge 
we  have  before  our  eyes  still  the  ark 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruin  floating  calm 
and  lonely,  the  great  blade  cataracts 
of  water  pouring  down,  the  mad  rush 
g(  the  miserable  people  clambering 
up  the  rocks ;  —  nothing  can  be  finer 
than  the  way  in  which  the  artist  has 
painted  the  picture  in  all  its  innumer- 
able detaib,  and  we  hope  to  hear  that 
his  room  will  be  hourly  crowded,  and 
his  great  labour  and  genius  vewaided 
in  some  degree. 

Let  us  take  some  rest  after  behold- 
ing this  picture,  and  what  place  is 
cooler  and  more  quiet  than  the  Sufiblk 
Street  Gallery  ?  If  not  remarkable  for 
any  pictures  of  extraordinary  merit,  it 
b  at  least  to  be  praised  as  a  place 
singulariy  favourable  to  meditation. 
It  is  a  sweet,  calm  solitude,  lighted 
from  tl  e  top  with  convenient  blinds 
to  keep  out  the  sun.  If  you  have  an 
assignation,  bid  your  mistress  to  come 
hither,  there  is  only  a  dumb  secretary 
in  the  room  ;  and  sitting,  like  the  man 
in  the  Arabian  Nijghti,  perpetually 
before  a  great  book,  in  whicn  he  pores. 
This  would  be  a  grand  place  to  hatch 
a  coiLspiracy,  to  avoid  a  dun,  to  write 
an  epic  poem.  Something  ails  the 
place!  What  is  it?  —  what  keeps 
the  people  away,  and  gives  the  money- 
taker  in  his  box  a  gloomy,  lonely 
sinecure?  Alas,  and  alas  I  not  even 
Mr.  Haydon's  ^*  Samson  Agonistes"  is 
strong  enough  to  pull  the  people  in. 

And  yet  this  picture  is  worth  going 
to  see.   You  may  here  take  occasion 


to  madxk  the  Uath  of  Mr.  Yorkers 
Astme  remark  about  another  celebrated 
artist,  aod  see  bow  bad  a  painter  is 
this  great  writer  of  historical  paintiti^y 
Mr.  Haydon.  There  is  an  account  in 
some  of  the  late  papers — from  America^ 
of  course— of  a  remarkably  fet  boy, 
three  years  old,  five  feet  six  high,  with 
a  fine  bass  voice,  and  a  handsonoe 
beard  and  whiskers.  Much  suoh  a 
hero  is  this  Samson, — a  .great  red 
chubby-cheeked  monster,  looking  at  you 
with  the  most  earnest^  mild,  dull  eyes 
in  the  world,  and  twisting  about  a 
braee  of  ropes,  as  he  comes  sprawliog 
forwards.  Sprawling  backwards  is 
a  Delilah  —  such  a  DeliUh,  with  such 
an  arm,  with  such  a  dress,  on  such  a 
sofa,  with  such  a  set  of  niflfians  behind 
herl  The  picture  is  perfectly  amazing! 
Is  this  the  author  of  the  Judgment 
of  Solomon  ?*' — the  restorer  or  setter  up 
of  the  great  style  of  painting  in  this 
country  ?  Tlie  drawing  of  the  figures 
is  not  only  fiuilty,  but  bad  and  careless 
as  can  be.  It  never  was  or  could  be 
in  nature;  and,  suoh  as  it  is,  the 
drawing  is  executed  in  a  manner  so 
loose  and  slovenly,  that  one  wonders 
to  behold  it.  Is  this  the  way  in  which 
a  chef  (fccote  condescends  to  send  forth 
a  picture  to  the  public?  Would  he 
have  his  scholars  finish  no  more  and 
draw  no  better?   Look  at  a  picture  of 

Milton  and  his  Daughters,''  the  same 
subject  which  Sir  A.  Calcott  has  treated 
in  the  Academy,  which  painters  will 
insist  upon  treating,  so  profoundly 
interesting  does  it  seem  to  be.  Mr. 
Haydon*s  Milton  "  is  playing  on  the 
organ,  and  turning  his  blind  eyes  to- 
wards the  public  with  an  expression  that 
is  absolutely  laughable.  A  buxom  wench 
in  huge  gigot  sleeves  stands  behind  the 
chair^  another  is  at  a  table  writing. 
The  draperies  of  the  ladies  are  mere 
smears  of  colour;  in  the  foreground 
lies  a  bUwk  cat  or  dog,  a  smudge  of 
lamp-black,  in  which  the  painter  has 
not  condescended  to  draw  a  firare. 
The  chair  of  the  poetical  organ-player 
is  a  similar  lump  of  red  and  brown ; 
nor  is  the  conception  of  the  picture,  to 
our  thinking,  one  whit  better  than  the 
execution.  If  this  be  the  true  style  of 
art,  there  is  another  great  work  of  the 
kind  at  the  Saracen*s  Head,  Snow  Hill, 
which  had  better  be  purchased  for  the 
National  Gallery. 

Mr.  Hurlstone  has,  as  usual,  chosen 
this  retired  spot  to  exhibit  a  very  great 
number  of  pictures.  There  is  much 
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good  in  almost  all  of  these.  The  child- 
reo  especially  are  painted  with  great 
truth  and  sweetness  of  expression^  but 
we  nerer  shall  be  able  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  extraordinary  dirtiness 
of  the  colour.  Here  are  ladies'  dresses 
which  look  as  if  they  had  serred  fbr 
Mmy-Kiayy  and  arms  and  shoulders  such 
as  might  ha?e  belonged  to  Cinderella. 
Once  in  a  way  the  artist  shews  he 
can  paint  a  clean  face,  such  an  one  is 
that  of  a  child  in  the  little  room ;  it  is 
charming,  if  the  artist  did  but  know 
it,  how  much  more  charming  for  being 
deAD  I   A  very  good  picture  of  a  sufa^ 
ject  somewhat  similar  to  those  which 
Mr.  Hurlstone  loves  to  paint,  is  Mr. 
Buckner*s  "  Peasants  ot  Sora  in  the 
Regno  di  Napoli."  The  artist  has  seen 
the  works  of  Leopold  Robert,  and 
profited  evidently  by  the  study  of 
them. 

Not  fiir  from  this  is  a  performance 
embellished  with  a  brace  of  poetical 
quotations,  by  Mr.  Stewart : 

**  Lol  on  the  strand  the  Indian  mother 
kneels. 

And  to  the  fervid  skies  her  prayers  pre- 
fers, 

That  her  gone  oherab  may  inhabit  there.*' 

"  Lo  1  yon  Brahmin  mother  kneeling 
By  the  sacred  river's  veige ) 

Man  her  deep  inpassionea  feeling 
Wailing  forth  hsr  infant's  dirge ! 

She  has  watched  it,  when  the  dawning 
Foaad  her  by  the  Ganges'  side ; 

Until  now,  advanciog  morning, 
RoUs  along  its  swelling  tide. 

Onward  rolls,  bnt  ^oick  retoming, 
Sweeps  her  cherished  charge  awi^ ; 

And  that  scene  her  bosom  burning. 
She  hath  knelt  her  down  to  pray." 

And  the  picture,  it  must  honestly  be 
confessed,  is  worthy  of  the  poetry. 
Some  portraits  by  the  same  artist  are 
executed  in  a  much  more  satii>&ctory 
manner. 

Concerning  other  artists  whose  works 
appear  in  this  gallery,  we  should  speak 
&Toarably  of  Mr.  O'Neill,  who  has 
two  pretty  pictures,  of  a  couple  of 
animal  pieces,  A  Pony  and  Cows,'' 
by  Mr.  Sosi,  and  of  a  pretty  picture 
by  Mr.  Elmore,  a  vast  deal  better  than 
his  great  Becket  performance  before 
alluded  to.  Mr.  Tomkins  has  some 
skilful  street-scenes;  and  Mr.  Holland, 
a  large,  raw,  clever  picture,  of  Milan 


Cathedral.  And  so  ^rewell  to  this 
quiet  spot,  and  let  us  take  a  peep  at 
the  Bntish  Gallery,  where  a  whole 
room  is  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of 
Mr.  Hilton,  the  late  Academician. 

A  roan*s  sketches  and  his  pictures 
should  never  be  exhibited  togetlier; 
the  sketches  invariably  kill  the  pic* 
tares ;  are  far  more  vigorous,  masterly, 
and  effective.  Some  of  those  hanging 
hero,  chiefly  subjects  from  Spencer, 
are  excellent,  indeed ;  and  fine  in 
drawing,  colour,  and  composition.  The 
deetaion  and  spirit  of  the  sketch  dis- 
appear continually  in  the  finished 
piece,  as  any  one  may  see  in  examining 
the  design  for  Comus,"  and  the  large 
picture  afterwards,  the  "  Two  Amphi- 
trites,''  and  many  others.  Were  the 
sketches,  however,  removed,  the  be- 
holder would  be  glad  to  admit  the 
great  feeling  and  grace  of  the  pictures, 
and  the  kindly  poetical  spirit  which 
distinguishes  the  works  of  tlie  master. 
Besides  the  Hiltons,  the  picture-lover 
has  here  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  fine 
Virgin  by  Julio  Romano,  and  a  roost 
noble  one  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo, 
than  which  I  never  saw  any  thing  more 
majestically  beautiful.  The  simpering 
beauties  of  some  of  the  Virgins  of  the 
Raphael  school,  many  painters  are 
successful  in  imitating.  See,  O  ye 
painters!  how  in  Michael  Angelo 
strength  and  beauty  are  here  combined^ 
wonderful  chastity  and  grace,  humility, 
and  a  grandeur  almost  divine.  The 
critic  must  have  a  care  as  he  talks  of 
these  pictures,  however,  for  his  words 
straightway  begin  to  grow  tuivid  and 
pompous ;  and,  lo !  at  the  end  of  his 
lines,  the  picture  is  not  a  whit  better 
described  than  before. 

And  now  having  devoted  space 
enough  to  the  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  these  different  ffalleries  and  painters, 
I  am  come  to  the  important  part  of 
this  pauer  —  viz.  to  my  Essay  on  the 
State  otthe  Fine  Arts  in  this  Kingdom^ 
my  Proposals  for  the  General  Improve^ 
roent  or  Public  Taste,  and  my  Plan  for 
the  Education  of  Youne  Artists. 

In  the  first  place,  1  propose  that 
ffovemment  should  endow  a  college 
for  painters,  where  they  may  receive 
the  benefits  of  a  good  literary  education, 
without  which  artists  will  never  pros- 
per. I  propose  that  lectures  should  be 
read,  examinations  held,  and  prizes  and 
exhibitions  given  to  students;  that 
professorships  should  be  instituted,  and 
—  and  a  president  or  lord  rector  ap- 
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pointed,  with  a  baronetcy,  a  house,  This  place,  of  courge,  will  be  offered 
and  a  couple  of  thousands  a-year.    to  Michael  Angelo  Tit— 

«  •  *  • 

«  «  « 

Mr.  Titmarsh's  paper  came  to  us  exactly  as  the  reader  here  sees  it.  His 
conuibution  had  been  paid  for  in  advance,  and  we  regret  exceedingly  that  the 
public  should  be  deprired  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  most  valuable  part  of  it. 
He  has  never  been  heard  of  since  the  first  day  of  June.  He  was  seen  on 
that  day  pacing  Waterloo  Bridge  for  two  hours ;  but  whether  he  plunged  into 
the  river,  or  took  advantage  of  the  steam-boat  and  went  down  it  only,  we 
cannot  state. 

Why  this  article  was  incomplete,  the  following  document  will,  perhaps, 
shew.  It  is  the  work  of  the  vraiter  at  Moriand's  Hotel,  where  the  eccentric 
and  unhappy  gentleman  resided. 

STATEMENT  BY  MRS.  BARBARA. 


On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  May, 
Anay  Domino 1840,  Mr.  MikeTitmash 
came  into  our  house  in  a  wonderful 
state  of  delarium,  drest  in  a  new  coat, 
a  new  bloo  satting  hankysher,  a  new 
wite  at,  and  polisht  jipannd  hoo%  all 
of  which  he'd  bot  sins  he  went  out 
after  dinner ;  nor  did  he  bring  any  of 
his  old  cloves  back  with  him,  though 
he'd  often  said,  *  Barbara,'  says  he  to 
me,  *  when  Mr.  Frasier  pays  me  my 
money,  and  I  git  new  ones,  you  shall 
have  these  as  your  requisites  :'  that  was 
his  very  words,  thof  I  must  confess  I 
don't  understand  the  same. 

''He'd  had  dinner  and  coughv  before  he 
went ;  and  we  all  cumjecturea  that  he'd 
been  somewhere  parti cklar,  for  I  heer'd 
him  barging  with  a  cabman  from  Holly- 
well  Street,  of  which  he  said  the  fair 
was  only  hatepence ;  but  being  ableeged 
to  pay  a  shilling,  he  cust  and  swoar 
horrybill. 

"  He  came  in,  ordered  some  supper, 
laft  and  joakt  with  the  gents  in  the 
parlor,  and  shewed  them  a  deal  of 
money,  which  some  of  the  gentlemen 
was  so  good  as  to  purpose  to  borry  of 
him. 

"  They  talked  about  lileraryture  and 
the  fine  harts  (which  is  both  much  use<l 
by  our  gentlemen) ;  and  Mr.  Mike  was 
very  merry.   Specially  he  sung  them  a 


nor  George  nor  Mrs.  Stoaks  could 
understand. 

«  '  What's  the  matter?'  says  Mrs. 
Stokes,  '  Barbara,'  says  she  to  me, 

*  has  he  taken  any  thin  ?'  says  she. 

"  *  Law  bless  you,  mum  !'  says  I  (I 
always  says.  Law  bless  you),  <  as  I  am 
a  Christen  woman,  and  hope  to  be 
married,  he's  had  nothin  out  of  com- 
mon.' 

"  <  What  had  he  for  dinner  V  says 
she,  as  if  she  didn't  know. 

"  *  There  was  biled  salmon,'  says  I, 
^  and  a  half-crown  lobster  in  soss  (bless 
us  if  he  left  so  much  as  a  clor  or 
tisspunful !),  boil  pork  and  peace  puddn, 
and  a  secknd  course  of  beef  steak  and 
onions,  cole  plum  puddn,  maccarony, 
and  afterwards  cheese  and  sallau' 

"  '  I  don't  mean  that,'  says  she. 

*  What  was  his  liquors,  or  bavyrage  V 
"  *  Two  Guineas's  stouts ;  old  ma- 
deira, one  pint ;  port,  half  a  ditto ; 
four  tumlers  of  niggus ;  and  three  cole 
brandy  and  water,  and  sigars.' 

He  is  a  good  fellow,'  says  Mrs. 
Stokes,  *  and  spends  his  money  freely, 
that  I  declare.' 

"  '  I  wish  he'd  ony  pay  it,'  says  I 
to  Mrs.  Stokes,  says  I.  ^  He's  lived  in 
our  house  any  time  these  fourteen  years 
and  never—' 

"  *  Hush  your  imperence !'  says  Mrs. 
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the  room — do.  You're  always  a  sus- 
pecting every  gentleman.  Well,  what 
did  be  have  at  supper  ?" 

"  *  You  know/  says  I,  *  pickled 
salmon — that  chap's  a  reglar  devil  at 
Salmon  (those  were  my  very  words) — 
cold  pork,  and  cold  peace  puddn  agin ; 
toasted  chease  this  time ;  and  such  a 
lot  of  hale  and  rum-punch  as  I  never 
saw — nine  glasses  ofheadi,  I  do  be- 
lieve, as  I  am  an  honest  woman.' 

"  *  Barbara,'  says  mistress,  *  that's 
not  the  question.  Did  he  mix  his 
liquortt  Barbara  ?   That's  the  pint.' 

«  *  No,'  says  T,  '  Mrs.  Stokes ;  that 
indeed  he  didn't.'  And  so  we  agread 
that  he  couldnt  posbly  be  affected  by 
drink,  and  that  something  wunderfle 
must  have  hapned  to  him,  to  send  him 
to  bed  so  quear  like. 

Nex  rooming  I  took  him  his  tea 
in  bed  (on  the  4th  (lore  back,  No.  104 
was  his  number) ;  and  says  he  to  me, 
*  Barbara,'  says  he,  *  you  find  me  in 
sperrits.' 

"  *  Find  you  in  sperrits  1  I  believe 
we  do,'  says  I ;  *  we've  found  you  in 
'em  these  fiAeen  year.  I  wish  you'd 
find  us  in  money*  says  I ;  and  laft,  too, 
for  I  thought  it  was  a  good  un. 

** '  Pooh  !'  says  he,  *  my  dear,  that's 
not  what  I  mean.    You  find  me  in 

Sirits  because  my  exlent  publisher, 
r.  Fiasier,  of  Regent  Street,  paid  me 
bandsum  for  a  remarkable  harticle  I 
wrote  in  bis  Magazine.  He  gives  twice 
as  much  as  the  other  publishers,'  savs 
he;  *  though,  if  he  didn't,  I'd  write  for 
him  just  the  same — rayther  more,  I'm 
so  fond  of  him.' 

"  *  How  much  has  he  gave  you  Y 
says  I ;  <  because  I  hope  you'll  pay  us.' 

"  *  Oh,'  says  he,  after  a  bit,  *  a  lot  of 
money.  Here,  you,  you  darling,'  savs 
he  (he  did ;  upon  my  word,  he  di^), 
go  and  git  me  change  for  a  five-pound 
note.' 

"  And  when  he  got  up  and  had  his 
brekfest,  and  been  out,  he  changed 
another  five-pound  note ;  and  after 
lonch,  another  five-pound  note;  and 
when  he  came  in  to  dine,  another  five- 
pound  note,  to  pay  the  cabman.  Well, 
thought  we,  he  s  made  of  money,  and 
so  he  seemed ;  but  you  shall  hear  soon 
how  it  was  that  he  had  all  them  notes 
to  change. 

After  dinner  he  was  a  sitteu  over 
bis  punch,  when  some  of  our  gents 


came  in ;  and  he  began  to  talk  and 
brag  to  them  about  his  harticle,  and 
what  he  had  for  it;  and  that  he  was 
the  best  cricket*  in  Europe ;  and  bow 
Mr.  Murray  had  begged  to  be  intro- 
juiced  to  him,  and  was  so  pleased  with 
him,  and  he  with  Murray;  and  how 
he'd  been  asked  to  write  in  the 
Qmrtly  Review,  and  in  bless  us  knows 
what ;  and  how,  in  fact,  he  was  going 
to  carry  all  London  by  storm. 

" '  Have  you  seen  what  the  Morning 
Poast  says  of  you  V  says  Frank  Flint, 
one  of  them  hartist  chaps  as  comes  to 
our  house. 

"  *  No,'  says  he,  «  I  aint.  Barbara, 
bring  some  more  punch,  do  you  hear  ? 
No,  1  aint;  but  that's  a  fashnable  paper,' 
says  he,  *  and  always  takes  notice  of  a 
fashnable  chap  like  me.  What  does  it 
say  V  says  he. 

"  Mr.  Flint  opened  his  mouth  and 
grinned  very  wide;  and  taking  the 
Morning  Poast  out  of  his  pocket  (he 
was  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Titmarsh's, 
and,  like  a  good-naterd  friend  as  he 
was,  had  always  a  kind  thing  to  say 
or  do) — Frank  pulls  out  a  Morning 
Poastf  I  say  (which  had  cost  Frank 
Phippensf) :  *  Here  it  is,'  says  he ; 
^  reaa  for  yourself;  it  will  make  you 
quite  happy.'  And  so  he  began  to  grin 
to  all  the  gents  like  winkin. 

"  When  he  red  it,  Titmarsh's  jor 
dropt  all  of  a  tudn :  he  turned  pupple, 
and  bloo,  and  violate ;  and  Uien,  with 
a  mighty  efiut,  he  swigg  off  his  rum 
and  water,  and  staggered  out  of  the 
room. 

He  looked  so  ill  when  he  went  up 
stairs  to  bed,  tliat  Mrs.  Stokes  insisted 
upon  making  him  some  grool  for  him 
to  have  warm  in  bed ;  but.  Lor  bless 
you !  he  threw  it  in  my  face  when  I 
went  up,  and  rord  and  swor  so  dredfle, 
that  I  rann  down  stairs  quite  frightened. 

Nex  morning  I  knockt  at  his  dor 
at  nine-* no  auser. 
"  At  ten,  tried  agin — never  a  word. 
"  At  eleven,  twelve,  one,  two,  up  we 
went^  with  a  fresh  cup  of  hot  tea  every 
time.  His  dor  was  lockt,  and  not  one 
sillibaly  could  we  git. 

At  for  we  began  to  think  he'd 
suasided  hisself ;  and  having  called  in 
the  policemen,  bust  open  the  dor. 

"  And  then  we  oeheld  a  pretty 
spactycle !  Fancy  him  in  his  gor,  his 
throat  cut  from  hear  to  hear,  his  white 


*  Critic,  Mrs.  Barbara  means,  an  absurd  monomania  of  Mr.  Titmarsli.  ' 
t  Fivapeace,  Mrs.  Barbara  means. 
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night-gownd  all  over  blood,  hit  beau- 
tiful face  all  pait  with  hagny! — well, 
DO  soch  thing.  Fancy  biro  hanging 
from  the  bedpost  bv  one  of  his  pore 
dear  garters !  ^  well,  no  such  thing. 
Agin,  fancy  him  flung  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  dasht  into  ten  billium  peaces 
on  the  minionet-potts  in  tiie  fust  floor ; 
or  else  a  nakea,  melumcolly  corpse, 
laying  on  the  hairy  spikes!  —  n6t  in 
the  least.  He  wasn't  dead,  nor  he 
wasn't  the  least  unwell,  nor  he  wasn't 
asleep  neither — he  only  wasn't  there; 
and  from  that  day  we  have  heard 
nothen  about  him.  He  left  on  bis 
table  the  following  note  as  follows ; — 

** '  Ut  June,  1840.  Midnight. 
"  '  Mrs.  Stokes, — I  am  attacfaad  to 

rn  by  the  moat  disinterested  friendship, 
have  patronised  your  house  for  four- 
teen years,  and  it  was  my  intention  to 
have  paid  you  a  part  of  your  bill,  but  the 
Morning  Poti  newspaper  has  deatroyed 
that  bkwaed  hope  for  ever. 

"  *  Before  you  receive  this  I  shall  be 
^oj/c  not  wktre ;  my  mind  shudders  to 
think  where  !  You  will  carry  the  papers 
directed  to  Regent  Street  to  that  aadress, 
and  perhaps  you  will  receive  in  return  a 
handsome  sum  of  money ;  but  if  the  bud 
of  my  youth  is  blighted,  the  promise  of  a 
long  and  happy  career  suddenly  and 
cruelly  cut  short,  an  affectionate  ramily 
deprived  of  its  support  and  ornament, 
say  that  the  Morning  Post  has  done  this 
by  its  savage  criticism  upon  me  the  last 
this  day. 

"  *  Farxwbll.' 

This  is  hall  he  said.  From  that 
day  to  this  we  have  never  seen  the 
poor  fellow — we  have  never  heerd  of 
him — we  have  never  known  any  think 
about  him.  Being  halarmed,  Mrs. 
Stoks  hadvertixed  him  in  the  papers ; 
but  not  wishing  to  vex  his  family,  we 


called  him  by  another  name,  and  put 
hour  address  diffrent  too.  Hall  was 
of  no  use ;  and  I  can't  tell  you  what  a 
pang  I  felt  in  my  busum  when,  on  going 
to  get  change  for  the  five-pound  notes 
bed  given  me  at  the  public-house  in 
Hoxford  Street,  the  lan'lord  laft  when 
he  saw  them  ;  and  said,  says  he,*  Do 
you  *  know,  Mrs.  Barbara,  that  a 
queer  gent  came  in  liere  with  five 
sovrings  one  day,  has  a  glass  of 
hale,  and  haskes  me  to  change  his 
tovrin|;s  for  a  note?  which  I  did. 
Then  in  about  two  hours  he  came  back 
with  five  more  sovrings,  gets  another 
note  and  another  glass  of  hale,  and  so 
goes  on  four  times  in  one  blessed  day  ! 
It's  my  beleaf  that  he  had  only  five 
pottikl,  and  wanted  you  to  suppose 
that  he  was  worth  twenty,  for  you've 
got  all  his  notes,  I  see !' 

"  And  so  the  poor  fellow  had  no  money 
with  him  after  all  I  I  do  pity  him,  I 
do,  from  my  hart ;  and  I  do  hate  that 
wicked  Morning  Post  for  so  treating 
such  a  kind,  sweet,  good-nater'd  gen- 
tleman ! 

{Signed)  "  Barbaba.'* 

«  Morland's  Hotel,! 5  Jewin,  1840." 

This  is  conclusive.  Our  departed 
friend  had  many  faults,  but  he  is  gone, 
and  we  will  not  discuss  them  now. 
It  appears  that,  on  the  1st  of  June,  the 
Morning  Post  published  a  criticism 
upon  him,  accusmg  him  of  ignorance, 
bad  taste,  and  gross  partiality.  His 
gentle  and  susceptible  spirit  could  not 
brook  the  rebuke ;  he  was  not  angry  ; 
he  did  not  retort ;  but  Aii  heart  btvke  / 

Peace  to  bis  ashes!  A  couple  of 
volumes  of  his  works,  we  see  our 
advertisementSy  aie  about  inunediatelj 
to  appear. 
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Fame,  probably,  which  often  renden 
to  a  man  even  more  than  his  due,  may 
liave  abeady  informed  our  readers  that 
this  book  is  no  common  production. 
Its  chief  merit  lies  in  that  which  main- 
ly distinguishes  it  from  the  general 
mass  of  modem  writings,  namely,  that 
it  is  really  a  new  book — an  addition  to 
the  existing  stock  of  standard  produc- 
tions. In  uie  present  day,  remarkable, 
above  all  other  things,  for  railroads, 
abridgements,  and  short-cuts  to  every 
object — until,  in  fiict,  little  remains 
to  be  achieved  for  the  further  saving  of 
time;  except,  perhaps,  the  compressing 
a  night's  sleep  into  an  half- hour's  nap, 
and  administering  a  hearty  dinner  in  a 
bolus — it  is  quite  natural  that  the  chief 
literature  of  the  hour  (apart  from  the 
circulating-library  novels,  controversial 
tracts,  and  scandalous  histories)  should 
consist  of  a  multitude  of  endeavours  to 
hash  up  tiie  solid  and  bulky  works  of 
former  centuries  into  little  **  useful- 
knowledge  ''  volumes,  teaching  the 
reader  an  entire  history  or  science 
within  the  space  of  a  steam-boat  trip  to 
Kamsgate  or  firoadstairs.  Both  fashion 
and  interest  have  led  our  authors  into 
this  patli.  Not  only  were  tliey  follow- 
ing the  Scotts  and  Mackintoshes  and 


Soutbevs  of  the  day,  but  great  and 
learned  associations  were  formed  espe- 
cially to  purchase  and  procure  such 
publications.  Just,  therefore,  as  our 
artists  have  abandoned  "  historical 
painting,"  because  only  by  portraits 
and  cabinet  pictures  could  they  pay 
their  tailors'  bills ;  our  authors,  in  like 
manner,  and  for  the  self-tame  reason, 
have  forsaken  the  thankless  and  ilU 
remunerated  labours  of  research  and 
investigation,  for  Uie  easier  and  better- 
rewarded  employments  of  literary 
cookery.  Hasned  and  stewed  down, 
and  garnished  with  herbs  and  flowets* 
the  works  on  which  our  forefathers  fed, 
and  which  lasted  their  whole  lives,  are 
now  re-dished  up,  disguised  and  shri- 
velled away ;  and  we  rise  afier  a  rapid 
meal,  with  appetites  palled,  but  not 
satisfied. 

Germany,  however,  mav  be  expected 
to  be  the  last  portion  of  the  civilised 
world  into  which  this  modem  fashion 
shall  be  able  to  penetrate.  The  Berlin 
professor,  unconscious  or  forgetful  of 
these  modem  improvements  in  the  art 
of  book-making,  sets  himself  about  his 
purposed  task  quite  in  the  old-&shioued 
manner.  The  following  is  the  opening 
of  his  preface ;  which  we  copy,  both 


*  The  Ecclesiastical  and  Polidoal  History  of  the  Popes  of  Rome  during  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  By  Leopold  Ranke,  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
venritj  of  Berlin.  Translated  firom  the  German  by  Sarah  Austin.  3  vols.  8vo« 
London,  1840.  Murray* 
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because  it  well  describes  the  nature  of 
his  work,  and  because  it  exhibits  also 
the  mode  of  his  proceeding : — 

**  The  power  of  Rome  in  the  early* 

and  middle  ages  of  the  Christian  church 
is  known  to  the  world,  and  modern 
times  have  beheld  her  resume  her  swaj 
with  somewhat  like  the  vigour  of  reno- 
vated youth.  After  the  decline  of  her 
influence  in  the  former  half  of  the  six' 
teenth  century,  she  once  more  rose  to  be 
the  centre  of  the  faith  and  the  opiniona 
of  the  nations  of  Soathern  Europe,  and 
made  bold,  and  not  unfrequently  success- 
ful, attempts  to  bring  those  of  the  North 
again  under  her  dominion. 

**  This  period  of  the  revived  temporal 
power  of  the  church,  her  renovation  and 
internal  inform,  her  progress  and  her  de- 
cline, it  Ss  my  purpose  to  exhibit,  at  least 
in  outline  j  an  undertaking  which  I  should 
not  have  ventured  even  to  attempt,  had 
not  opportunity  presented  to  me  some 
materials  and  aids  towards  its  accom- 
plishment (however  defective  that  may 
be)  hitherto  unknown. 

"It  is  my  first  duty  to  indicate  the 
gen^I  character  of  these  materials,  and 
Uie  sources  whence  they  are  derived. 

I  had  already,  in  a  former  work, 
given  to  the  public  whatever  our  Berlin 
MSS.  contain.  But  Vienna  is  incalcul- 
ably richer  than  Berlin  in  treasures  of 
this  kind. 

**  Besides  the  German,  which  Is  its 
chief  and  fundamental  ingredient,  Vienna 
possesses  another  European  element: 
manners  and  langaagea  the  moat  various 
meet  in  every  class,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest ;  and  Italy,  especially,  has  her 
liviug  and  full  representation.  The  va- 
rious collections,  too,  have  a  comprehen- 
sive character,  which  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  policy  of  the  state ;  to  its  position 
with  regard  to  other  countries;  to  its 
ancient  alliance  with  Spain,  Belgium,  and 
Lombardy ;  and  its  intimate  connexion, 
both  from  proximity  and  firom  faith,  with 
Rome.  From  the  earliest  times,  the  taste 
for  acquiring  and  possessing  such  records 


pected  from  that  accomplished  statesman* 
It  is  impossible  to  read  through  the  cata- 
logues without  emotions  of  pleasure  and 
hope.  Somany  unexplored  sources  whence 
the  deficiencies  of  most  printed  works  on 
modem  history  may  be  corrected  and  re- 
paired I—a  whole  futurity  of  study !  And 
yet,  at  the  distance  of  but  a  few  stepa, 
Vienna  offers  still  more  valuable  mate- 
rials. The  imperial  archives  contain,  as 
we  might  anticipate,  the  most  important 
and  authentic  documents  illustrative  of 
German  and  of  general  history,  and  pe- 
culiarly so  of  that  •f  Italy.  It  is  true 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Vene- 
tian archives  are  restored,  after  long  wan- 
derings, to  Venice }  but  a  considerable 
mass  of  papers  belonging  to  the  re- 

Sublic  are  still  to  be  found  in  Vienna ; 
espatchesi  original  or  copied  j  extracts 
from  them,  made  for  the  use  of  govern- 
ment,  called  rubn'caries;  reports,  often 
the  only  copies  in  existence,  and  of  great 
value ;  official  registers  of  the  govern- 
ment  functionaries ;  chronicles  and  Jour- 
nals. The  details  which  will  be  found 
in  this  work  concerning  Gregory  XIII. 
and  Sixtus  V.  are  for  the  most  part  drawn 
from  the  archives  of  Vienna,  I  cannot 
adequately  express  my  sense  of  the 
boundless  liberality  with  which  access 
to  these  treasures  was  granted  to  me. 
•  •  •  •  • 
"  After  Vienna,  mj  attention  was 
chiefly  directed  to  Venice  and  to  Rome. 

**  It  was  an  almoat  universal  custom 
among  ih»  great  houses  of  Venice  to 
have  a  eabinet  of  manuscripts  attached 
to  their  library.  These  of  course  chiefly 
related  to  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  and 
represented  the  share  which  the  par- 
ticular family  had  taken  in  public  busi- 
ness :  they  were  carefully  preserved,  as 
memorials  of  the  histoij  and  importance 
of  the  house,  for  the  mstruction  of  its 
younger  members.  A  few  of  these 
private  collections  are  still  remaining,  and 
were  accessible  to  me ;  but  a  hr  greater 
number  perished  in  the  general  rain  of 
the  year  1797,  and  sabsequently.  If 
more  has  been  saved  out  of  the  wreck 
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ibe  ooosDuncy  6f  1618,  I  hare  already 
deaeribea  the  Venetian  archirea,  and 
afaall  not  repeat  what  I  there  said.  The 
doeiimeota  moat  appropriate  to  my  Ro- 
man objects  were,  the  Reports  of  the 
ambassadors  on  their  return  from  Rome. 
I  should  bare  been  extremely  glad,  how- 
ever, to  be  able  to  have  recourse  to  other 
collections,  since  none  are  free  from 
deficiencies,  and  these  archives  have  sus- 
lained  many  leases  in  the  course  of  their 
various  wanderings.  I  collected,  in  all, 
forty-eight  Reporta  on  Rome, the 
eartieat  of  them  of  the  year  1500 ;  nina- 
teen  of  the  sUteentb,  twenty-one  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  forming  an  almost 
unbroken  series;  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury only  eiffht,  but  these  too»  very  in- 
structive and  valuable.  In  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  I  saw  and  used 
the  originals.  They  contain  a  great  many 
intereatiug  facts  which  were  stated  on 
personal  observation,  and  have  passed 
away  with  the  lives  of  ^e  contempor- 
aneous generation.  These  first  ^ve  me 
the  idea  of  a  eontinuoua  narrative,  and 
the  courage  to  attempt  it." 

These  few  panaget  constitute  the 
best  eulogium  uuU  can  be  passed  upon 
the  work.  The  author  has  given  to 
the  public  that  which  has  cost  him 
actual  labour  and  toil.  What  he  has 
accumulated  by  research,  he  has  im- 
Dfuted  with  at  least  an  intention  of 
niimets  and  impartiality  (qualities,  ior 
deed,  which  may  be  exaggerated  into 
faults,  as  we  shall  presently  shew) ;  and 
he  has  constrocted  his  narrative  in  a 
simple  and  business-like  style  and 
mettiod.  Having  said  these  things  of 
the  work—and  they  constitute  no  slight 
recommendation — we  fear  tliat  we  can 
add  no  more. 

It  would  be  easy  to  611  a  number  of 
pages  with  extracts  from  these  bulky 
volumes,  aAer  the  usual  &shion  with 
reviewers,  who  fancy  it  a  part  of  their 
duty  to  ^  serve  up  a  sample.''  But  we 
do  not  feel  inclined  to  follow  a  custom 
of  this  kind,  merely  because  it  is  a 
custom.  The  book  before  us  oflers  no 
brilliant  passages  worthy  of  citation 
meiely  for  their  own  sakes .  It  is  evenly 
and  fiiirly  written;  free  from  all  af- 
fectation or  obscurity ;  but  marked  by 
no  peculiar  power  or  felicity  of  exr 
pression,  and  chargeable  with  the  capi- 
tal fiuilt  of  a  fiilse  philosophy,  as  we 
shall  presently  have  to  complain.  It 
is  one  of  those  oalm  and  equable  works 
which  the  reader  passes  through  with- 
out weariness  andT without  excitement. 
Thait  fifteen  boodred  octaro  pages 


should  be  read,  in  these  hurrying  days, 
without  weariness,  is  no  slight  praise ; 
—  that  fifteen  hundred  pages,  treating 
of  the  whole  period  of  the  Reformation, 
should  be  read  without  excitement,  is, 
it  strikes  us,  very  much  the  reverse. 

The  misfortune  of  the  work  is,  that 
it  is  tainted  with  the  modern  leprosy 
of  "  liberalism."  Not,  indeed,  in  the 
worst  or  English  form ;  but  so  far  as 
to  strip  it  of  every  high  and  noble 
aim ;  and  to  leave  it,  apparently, 
reaching  after  and  earning,  no  loftier 
merit  than  that  of  mere  literary  fame. 

It  has  been  said  to  be  greatly  to  its 
honour,  that  whilst  the  Romanists 
charge  it  with  Protestant  party-spirit, 
the  Protestants  charge  it  with  a  lean- 
ing towards  Popery.  This,  it  has  been 
argued,  is  an  evident  proof  of  its 
perfect  impartiality.  But  are  the  Ro- 
manists and  Protestants,  then,  two 
parties  who  are  equally  in  the  wron^ ; 
and  does  the  truth  lie  between  the 
two?  Professor  Uanke  assumes  the 
character  of  a  Protestant,  and  has  to 
maintain  that  character  in  his  history. 
It  is  perfectly  natural,  therefore,  and 
might  be  expected,  that  tlie  Romanists, 
who  claim  infallibility  for  their  church, 
should  be  offended  at  certain  of  its 
statements.  But  why  are  we  to  reckon 
it  a  praise-reflecting  circumstance,  that 
the  Protestants  themselves  should  charge 
it  with  a  bias  towards  Romanism  ?  It 
by  no  means  appears  requisite  to  the 
character  of  a  fair  and  honourable  his- 
torian, that  he  should  exhibit  a  ten- 
dency to  concede  points  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  his  own  professed  belief. 
To  write  with  tenderness,  and  without 
exhibiting  acrimony,  is  indeed  laud- 
able ;  but  to  write  in  such  a  tone  as  to 
leave  your  own  belief  a  matter  of 
doubt,  is  any  thing  but  praiseworthy. 
To  such  an  one  we  may  appropriately 
address  the  expostulation  of  Bishop 
Hall  to  Laud,  and  say, — 

"  I  would  I  knew  where  to  find  you  ; 
then  I  could  tell  how  to  take  direct  aims ; 
whereas  now  I  must  pore  and  conjecture. 
To-day  you  are  in  tne  tents  of  the  Ro- 
manists—to-morrow in  ours;  the  next 
day  between  both — against  both.  Our 
adversaries  think  you  oars — we,  theirs ; 
your  conscience  finds  you  with  both  and 
neither.  I  flatter  you  not :  this  of  yours 
is  the  worst  of  all  tempers.  Heat  and 
cold  have  their  uses ;  lukewarmness  is 
good  for  nothing,  but  to  trouble  the 

stomach  How  long  will  you  halt 

in  this  iAdifference  ?   Resolve  one  way, 
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and  know,  at  last,  what  you  do  bold  — 
what  you  should.  Cast  ofif  either  your 
wings  or  your  teeth,  and,  loathing  this 
batlike  nature,  be  either  a  bird  or  a 
beast." 

But  the  professor  not  only  feels  and 
manifests,  but  frankly  confesses,  the 
"indifference"  with  which  he  writes. 
The  following  is  one  passage  in  bis 
preface : — 

**  An  Italian,  a  Catholic,  would  set 
about  the  task  in  a  totally  different  spirit 
from  that  in  which  the  present  work  is 
written.  By  the  expression  of  personal 
veneration,  or  it  may  be  (in  the  present 
state  of  opinion),  of  personal  hatred,  he 
would  impart  to  his  work  a  characteristic, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  a  more  vivid  and  bril- 
liant colouVing;  and,  in  many  passages, 
he  would  be  more  circumstantial,  more 
ecclesiastical,  or  more  local.  In  these 
respects  a  Protestant  and  a  North  Ger« 
man  cannot  hope  to  vie  with  him.  The 
position  and  the  feelings  of  such  a  writer 
with  respect  to  the  papacy  are  less  ex- 
posed to  the  influences  which  excite  the 
passions,  and  therefore  while  he  is  en- 
abled to  maintain  the  indifferency  so 
essential  to  an  historian,  he  must,  from 
the  very  outset  of  bis  work,  renounce 
that  warmth  of  expression  which  springs 
from  partiality  or  antipathy,  and  which 
might  perhaps  produce  a  considerable 
effect  on  Europe.  We  are  necessarily 
deficient  in  true  sympathy  with  purely 
ecclesiastical  or  canonical  details.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  circumstances  enable 
us  to  occupy  another  point  of  view, 
which,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  more  favour- 
able to  historical  truth  and  impartiality. 
For  what  is  there  that  can  now  make  the 
history  of  the  papel  power  interesting  or 
important  to  usi  Not  its  peculiar  re- 
lation to  us,  which  can  no  longer  affect 
us  in  any  material  point ;  nor  the  anxiety 
or  dread  which  it  can  inspire,  llie 
times  in  which  we  had  any  thing  to  fear 
are  over ;  we  are  conscious  of  our  per- 
fect security.  The  papacy  can  inspire 
us  with  no  other  interest  than  what 
arises  from  its  historical  developement 
and  its  former  influence." 

On  this  avowal  we  have  two  remarks 
to  offer. 

1 .  What  reason^  possessing  the  least 
validity,  can  Professor  Ranke  give  for 
this  declared  and  almost  vaunted  "  in- 
differency ?"  Why  should  a  (Roman) 
Catholic  be  in  earnest  in  such  a  matter, 
and  a  Protestant  "indifferent?"  The 
cmv^  of  this  opposite  state  of  mind  is 
not  attempted  to  be  explained.  Shall 
we  endeavour  to  indicate  it  ? 

The  class  with  which  we  fear  the 


professor  must  be  ranked,  are  not,  in 
truth,  Lutherans,  or  Calvinists,  or  Pro- 
testants, or  even  Christians.  Had  this 
book,  calm  and  learned  as  it  is,  fallen 
under  either  of  these  four  heads,  we 
greatly  doubt  whether  it  would  ever 
have  been  translated  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
Austin. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  but  too  no- 
torious, that  as  "  the  Scribes  and  Pha- 
risees sat  in  Moses'  seat,"  of  old,  and 
yet  made  void  the  law  of  God,  so  the 
seats  of  Luther,  and  Calvin,  and  Me- 
lancthon,  are  Blled,  in  the  present  day, 
by  men  who  detest  the  doctrines  of 
those  great  reformers.  But  why 
should  the  noble  name  of  "  Protestant ' 
be  assumed  by  those  who  maintain  no 
protest  against  the  abominations  of 
Popery  ?  Further ;  and  it  is  the  most 
solemn  question  of  all.  Are  those  per- 
sons entitled  to  the  character  of  Christ- 
ians, who  evidently  either  never  read 
the  word  of  God,  or,  if  they  do,  who 
yield  it  no  obedience? 

For  who  that  studies  the  apostolic 
records,  and  marks  the  depth  of  feeling 
with  which  the  Papacy  is  denouncea 
by  the  very  highest  of  the  apostles, 
would  venture,  except  as  an  open  con- 
temner of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  vaunt 
himself  as  neither  knowing  "  partiality 
nor  antipathy towards  the  grand  apos- 
tasy? Who  that  reads,  and  admits 
tlie  descriptions  there  given  of  Rome, 
as  "  the  mother  of  harlots  and  the 
abominations  of  the  earth  as  '^dnmk 
with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  toith 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus  as, 
empliatically,  "  that  wicked  one,  the 
Man  of  Sin,  the  Son  of  Perdition; 
whose  coming  is  after  the  working  of 
Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and 
lying  wonders;*  who,  we  repeat,  tliat 
attaches  the  least  weight  to  these  in- 
spired delineations,  would,  coolly,  like 
Professor  Ranke,''renounce  that  warmth 
of  expression  which  springs  from  par- 
tiality or  antipathy/'  and  boast  of 
"  maintaining  the  indifferency  so  es- 
sential to  an  historian  ?**  But  the 
simple  truth  is,  that  the  testimony  of 
God's  word,  as  to  the  character  and 
standing  of  the  Papacy,  is  not  be- 
lieved,— is  entirely  set  at  naught! 
And  what,  we  beg  to  ask,  is  one  who 
will  not  receive  the  testimony  of  the 
Bible,  but  an  infidel  in  fact,  however 
he  may  disguise  his  scepticism  by 
learned  terms,  and  pseudo-philoso- 
phical phraseology? 

2.  The  close  of  the  passage  is  of 
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the  same  tenor  as  the  begianing.  Tiie 
professor  can   contemplate  Popery 

without  antipathy/'  because  he  can 
contemplate  it  without  fear.*'  lie 
iSy  therefore,  confessedly,  as  ignorant  of 
what  may  be  expected  as  he  is  of  what 
has  occurred.  He  neither  understands 
righUy  what  Popery  has  been,  nor 
what  it  is  now.  And,  worst  of  all,  he 
has  a  totally  erroneous  idea  of  human 
nature  itself,  and  evidently  imagines, 
with  all  the  complacency  of  ignorance, 
that "  we*'  have  detlironed  Popery  by 
our  own  might  and  wisdom  ;  and  that 
''we*'  hare  abundant  power  and  skill 
to  keep  her  down.  Poor  man !  if  the 
hopes  of  the  human  race  rested  on  no 
better  foundation  than  that  upon  which 
he  eWdently  leans,  miserable,  indeed, 
would  be  the  prospect  before  us ! 

Singularly  inconsistent,  too,  with  the 
leading  points  in  his  own  narrative  is 
this  feeling  of  perfect  security"  which 
the  professor  so  complacently  avows. 
In  her  preface,  Mrs.  Austin  remarks, 
that 

"  The  chief  interest  of  the  work  lies  in 
the  solution  it  affords  of  the  greatest 
problem  of  modern  history.  It  it  im- 
pocaible  Co  contemplate  the  rapid  and  ap. 
parently  retistlees  progress  of  the  Re- 
formation in  its  infancy,  without  wonder- 
ing what  was  the  power  which  arretted 
and  f creed  hack  the  torrent,  and  reeon* 
quered  to  the  ancient  faith  countries  in 
which  Protestantism  seemed  firmly  esta« 
blished." 

More  than  half  the  book  is  taken  up 
with  the  history  of  the  reconquest  of 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  by  the  Papal 
apostasy.  **  Solution  of  this  problem,** 
as  Mrs.  Austin  calls  it,  there  is  none. 
But  what  we  want  to  know  is.  How, 
seeing  and  detailing  these  events,  the 
professor  ends  by  "  feeling  perfectly  se- 
cure** as  to  the  remaining  territories  of 
Protestantism  ?  In  what  way  he  ar- 
rives at  the  conclusion,  that "  Protest- 
ants have  nothing  to  fear,*'  from  the 
power  which  rooted  Protestantism  out 
of  France,  Austria,  Poland,  Belgium, 
and  Southern  Germany,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.  True,  he  finds  that 
"  the  counter-reformation"  was  left  un- 
finished,— that  in  Northern  Germany, 
Holland,  Sweden,  and  Great  Britain,  it 
failed;  but  as  to  any  permanent  rea- 
son why, — any  solution, — any  cause 
implying  security  for  the  future, — we 
find  not  a  word.  Temporary  causes  of 
tlie  Romish  failure,— mtemal  dissen- 
sions and  the  like,  we  find,  indeed ; 


but  it  is  abundantly  obvious  that  no 
lasting  security  can  be  gathered  out  of 
circumstances  like  these. 

How,  then,  we  again  ask,  does  the 
professor  arrive  at  his  very  comfortable 
conviction  of  the  "  perfect  security  '*  of 
the  Protestant  nations  from  any  foture 
inroads  of  Rome  ?  Does  he  gather  it 
from  the  recent  letter  of  his  Holiness  to 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  which  runs 
thus?— 

"  POPS  CaEOORY  XVI. 

*'  To  our  beloved  son,  John  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  President  of  the  Catholic 
Institute  or  Great  Britain. 

"  Beloved  son,  health  and  apostolical 
benediction, — Whibt  filled  with  sorrow 
on  account  of  the  ever-increasing  calami- 
ties of  the  church  of  Christ,  we  have  re- 
ceived such  abundant  cause  of  gladness 
as  has  not  only  relieved  us  in  the  bitter- 
ness with  which  we  were  afflicted,  but 
has  excited  in  us  more  than  ordinary- 
joy  ;  for  we  have  been  informed  that,  by 
the  care  of  yourself,  and  other  noble  and 
pious  men,  the  Catholic  Institute  was, 
two  years  ago,  established  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, with  the  design  especially  of  pro. 
tecting  the  followers  of  our  Divine  taith 
in  freedom  and  security  ;  and,  by  the 
publication  of  works,  of  vindicating  the 
spouse  of  the  immaculate  I<amb.from  the 
calumnies  of  the  heterodox.  Since,  there- 
fore, these  purposes  tend  in  the  highest 
deg^  to  the  advantage  of  the  English 
nation,  you  can  easily  understand,  be- 
loved  son,  the  reason  why  such  joy 
should  have  been  felt  by  us,  who  have 
been,  by  Divine  appointment,  constituted 
the  heirs  of  the  name  and  chair  of  that 
Gregory  the  Great  who,  by  the  torch  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  first  enlightened 
Britain,  involved  in  the  darkness  of 
idolatry.  We  are  encouraged  to  enter- 
tain the  cbeerinff  hope  that  the  light  of 
divine  faith  will  again  shine  with  the 
same  brightness  as  of  old  upon  the  minds 
of  the  British  people.  We  desire  no- 
thing with  greater  eamesmess  than  to 
embrace  once  more  with  paternal  exulta- 
tion the  English  nation,  adorned  with  so 
many  and  such  excellent  qualities,  and  to 
receive  back  the  long  lost  sheep  into  the 
fold  of  Christ.  Wherefore,  beloved  son, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  strenuously  ex- 
horting you,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
pious  association  orer  which  you  pre- 
side, to  offer  up  fervent  prayers  vritb  us 
to  the  Father  of  Mercies,  that  he  would 
propitiously  remove  the  lamentable  dark- 
ness which  still  covers  the  minds  of  so 
many  dwelling  unhappily  in  error,  and 
in  his  clemency  bring  the  children  of  the 
church,  who  nave  wandered  from  h^r. 
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back  to  the  bosom  of  the  mother  whom 
they  ba7e  left. 

*'  Meanwhile,  to  you  and  to  all  your 
countrymen,  who  belong  in  any  way  to 
the  Catholic  Institute,  we  moat  affection- 
ately  impart  our  apostolical  benediction. 

"  Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  on 
the  19th  da^  of  February,  1840,  the  tenth 
of  our  pontificate. 

"Gregory,  P.P.  XVI.*' 

Or  is  it  from  Mr.  Ilalyburton's  prog- 
nostic, that  in  fifty  years  all  America 
will  be  Popish  ?♦  Or  does  he  think 
that  the  Protestantism  of  Northern 
Germany  is  of  so  robust  and  firm  a 
growth,  as  to  be  able  to  stand,  self- 
supported,  even  should  England  and 
America  simultaneously  fall  ? 

We  should  greatly  doubt  the  reason- 
ableness of  such  an  expectation.  When 
England,  which  beheaded  one  king 
and  eipelled  another,  from  a  feeling  of 
abhorrence  to  Popery, — when  England 
rejoins  the  Papacy,  there  will  be  little 
hope  of  the  longer  holding  out  of  those, 
who  even  now  are  proud  to  profess 
themselves  "  free  from  all  antipathy " 
to  Romanism,  and  able  to  contemplate 
it  with  the  "  indifferency  so  essential 
to  an  historian." 

There  is  no  blinding  our  eyes  to  the 
fact,  that  Ilome  is  once  again  rousing 
herself  to  claim,  and  to  wrestle  for,  the 
mastery  of  the  world.  What  spot  of 
the  civilised  globe  is  there  that  is  not, 
at  this  moment,  a  witness  to  her  efforts  ? 
Even  her  disasters  arise  only  from  her  too 
eager  encroachments,  which  sometimes 
throw  her  back  for  a  time.  The  preci- 
pitation of  the  Jesuits  in  1830  pro- 
duced a  revolution  in  France,  wnich 
rather  retarded  their  forward  progress. 
But  the  same  year  witnessed  another 
revolution  in  the  adjoining  country, — 
a  revolution  got  up  by  Romanist?, 
for  Romish  purposes^  and  which  was 
fully  soccessful.    Ireland  has  waged  a 


men! ;  or  so  openly  avowed  her  hopes 
of  reascending  the  seat  of  untveml 
empire. 

We  ask  again,  then,  for  a  rational 
ground  for  Professor  Ranke*s  con- 
fidence, that  "  the  limes  in  which  we 
had  any  thing  to  fear  are  over?'^ 
None  is  offered.  We  ask,  wliat  is  the 
**  solution,"  so  much  lauded  by  M«. 
Austin,  of  the  problem  of  the  "  ebb 
and  flow"  of  the  Reformation  ?  None 
is  given.  Instead  of  proofe  and  elnc^ 
dations,  we  are  treated  with  such  sound- 
ing nonentities  as  the  following 

**  Never  more  can  the  thought  of  ex- 
alting the  one  or  Uie  other  confession  to 
universal  supremacy  find  ^lace  among 
men.  The  only  consideration  now  is, 
how  each  state,  each  people,  can  best 
proceed  from  the  basis  or  its  own  politico- 
r^igions  prinoipfet ,  to  Che  derelopement 
of  its  intellectual  and  moral  powers." — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  596. 

Thus  is  God  and  his  word  thrust 
aside,  and  human  reason  exalted  to  the 
throne.  That  "  the  Most  High  ruleth 
in  the  kingdom  of  men that  He 
changcth  times  and  seasons ;  removeth 
kings,  and  setteth  up  kings,"  is  wholly 
forgotten  or  denied.  That  he  hath 
given  us  a  Revelation  of  His  will ;  and 
not  of  His  will  only,  but  even  of  many 
of  His  purposes,  is  a  matter  never  once 
thought  of.  And  so, "  choosing  dark- 
ness rather  than  light,"  these  great 
philosophers  jump  at  conclusions,  solve 
problems,  and  enunciate  dogmas,  after 
a  ^hion  which  makes  any  plain  reader 
of  the  word  of  Eternal  Truth  wonder 
and  admire,  in  the  contemplation  of 
Hii  mighty  power,  who  "  tumeth  wise 
men  l^ckwards,  and  maketh  their 
knowledge  foolish." 

Solution  of  this  problem  "  there  is 
none,  in  Professor  Ranke*s  volumes. 
FactSy  indeed,  bearing  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  limes,  he  has  usefully 
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those  pbnidhS  of  the  only  Infallible 
RecDrti  which  refer  to  this  subject,  which 
seem  to  us  to  hate  a  iretnarkable  bear- 
ing oh  this  mysterious  question.  Tl>ere 
are  certain  grand  general  prophecies 
in  the  word  of  God,  as  to  the  meaning 
of  which  there  has  never  been  any 
doubt,  and  ds  to  the  propriety  6f 
studying,  quoting,  and  referrinff  to 
wlrich,  tto  question  Ims  ever  been 
raised.  Tb^  portions  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture ait^,  itadeed,  toong  the  brightest 
and  clearest  internal  evidences  of  its 
divine  character  and  origin.  No  other 
book,  fbr  instance,  than  the  Bible,  ever 
told  mankind  that  there  should  be 
fodf  universal  empires,  and  no  more. 
The  Bible  told  us  so  centuries  before 
any  created  intellect  could  have  divined 
the  fact.  No  other  book  ever  warned 
us,  that  the  fourth  and  last  of  these 
empires  should  be  broken  up  into  ten 
separate  kingdoms  or  states.  Tlie 
Bible  told  us  this,  nearly  a  thousand 
years  before  its  occurrence;  and  the 
prediction  was  translated  out  of  the 
Hebrew  into  the  Greek  Septuagint  long 
before  —  probably  two  hundred  years 
before  —  the  coming  of  Christ ;  while 
the  fulfilment  began  to  be  seen  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ, 
and  was  completed  at  the  beginning  of 
tlie  seventh. 

How  wondrous,  too,  is  the  singular 
expression  with  regard  to  these  ten 
kingdoms : — "  They  shall  mingle  them- 
selves with  the  seed  of  njen,  but  they 
shall  not  cleave  together,^  Dan.  ii. 43. 
How  many  attempts  did  the  world 
behold  after  the  fall  of  the  Western 
empire,  to  constitute  another,  bv  family 
compact,  intrigue,  or  conquest  f  Char- 
lemagne, Charles  v.,  and  others,  have 
striven  to  accomplish  this  work;  and 
sometimes  have  seemed  to  approxi- 
mate to  success.  But  the  dissevered 
states  could  not  "  cleave  together." 
Tlie  lapse  of  a  few  years  always  saw 
them  fall  asunder;  no  real  principle 
of  coherence  existing,  "  even  as  iron  is 
not  mixed  with  clay,  * — Dan.  ii.  43. 

Now  in  the  New  I'estament  we  find 
a  change  of  figure,  but  still  we  recog- 
nise the  fourth  empire,  the  Roman,  and 
its  separation  into  ten  powers.  The 
fourth  beast  of  Daniers  7th  chapter, 
with  its  ten  horns,  which  are  expressly 
declared  to  denote  "  ten  kings  (or 
states)  which  shall  arise,"  appears  be- 
fore us  again  in  the  l7th  cnapter  of 
St.  John's  Apocalypse^  ridden  upon, 
piled  over,  and  identified  with,  the 


adulterous  Woman,  which,  in  the  isWx 
verse,  is  shewn  to  be  Rome  itself. 
And  again  it  is  declared,  that  "  the 
ten  horns  att  ten  kings;"  which  leh 
kings,  we  are  further  told,  shall  *'agreCf 
and  give  their  kingdom  to  the  beast, 
UNTIL  the  words  of  God  shall  be  fid' 
filed  J*  Rev.  xvii.  IT. 

This  explicit  and  positive  declaralion 
seems  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt,  that 
the  ten  kingdoms  which  arose  on  the 
platform  of  the  Western  Empire  should 
continue  in  one  mind,  ana  in  unde- 
Viating  allegiance  to  the  apostate  church, 
which,  as  typified  by  the  harlot-rider  of 
the  ten-horned  beast,  was  to  sway  and 
guide  them  by  one  impulse,  until  the 
fulfilment  of  "  the  words  of  God 
the  predictions  of  his  inspired  prophets. 
Such  was  the  declaration  of  St.  John. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  fact.  We 
shall  find  that  it  exhibits  one  of  tlie 
most  surprising  fulfilments  of  prophecy 
which  have  occurred  in  the  whole 
volume  of  the  world's  history. 

Let  any  one  take  a  map  of  the  old 
Roman  empire,  as  it  existea,let  us  say, 
in  the  days  of  the  sons  of  Theodosius  ; 
and  let  him  transfer  its  western  bound- 
aries to  a  modern  map  of  Europe.  He 
will  find  that,  with  scarcely  the  least 
discrepancy,  this  boundary  line  in- 
closes Papal  Europe :  or,  at  least,  that 
while  without  that  boundary  the  Re- 
formation was  generally  successful, 
within  it,  it  was  uniformly  suppressed. 

For,  let  it  be  remembered,  there  was 
not  a  corner  of  Europe  into  which  the 
Truth  did  not  penetrate.  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Savoy,  Belgium, 
all  were  visited  by  the  light  of  God's 
word:  and  in  several  of  these  coun- 
tries the  Reformation  struck  deep  root, 
and  threw  out  branches  far  and  wide. 
But,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  human 
eyes,  the  ten  kingdoms  which  occupied 
the  platform  of  the  Western  empire  — 
the  fourth  beast  of  Daniel  and  St.  John 
—  these  ten  kingdoms,  with  one  con- 
sent, "  agreed,"  and  put  down  the  pro- 
fession of  the  true  gospel ;  and  harried 
its  disciples,  with  fire  and  sword,  out 
of  their  territories,  and  resolved  "  to 
give  their  kingdom  unto  the  (Roman) 
beast,  until  the  words  of  God  should 
be  fulfilled."  And,  with  nearly  an 
equal  unanimity,  all  that  part  of 
Europe  which  was  not  within  the  old 
Western  empire,  both  received  the 
Truth  with  joy,  and  held  it  fast  against 
all  opposers.  . 

Thi?  >act,  which  is  simply  a  histo- 
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rical  and  geographical  one,  is  worth 
some  reflection.  Men  like  Professor 
Ranke,  who  are  too  much  occupied 
with  their  learned  researches  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  Word  of  God, 
necessarily  get  into  a  mode  of  speech 
which  differs  little  from  that  of  the 
atheist.  They  talk  as  though  the  world 
were  given  over  to  the  management  of 
the  men  and  women  who  live  upon  it ; 
and  as  though  the  builders  of  the 
tower  of  Babel  were  a  set  of  statesmen 
of  exceeding  wisdom  and  foresight. 
Such  texts  as  these  seem  never  to  recur 
to  their  minds : — 

"  Wh$n  th$  Most  High  dhiM  to  the 
nations  th$ir  inhoritance,  whtn  he  tepa- 
rated  the  tons  of  Adam,  he  set  the  bounds 
of  the  people  according  tq  the  number  of  the 
children  of  Israel,"^DeniU  zzxii.  8. 

The  permission  of  evil  in  the  world 
is  a  question  which  we  are  under  no 
necessity  of  approaching.  That  a  vast 
evil  did  and  does  exist,  and  has  existed 
for  twelve  hundred  years,  in  the  ten 
kingdoms  of  the  Western  empire,  is  a 
foct  which  remains  the  same  under  any 
hypothesis.  That  the  same  Divine 
power  which  made  the  word  efiectual, 
and  gave  His  truth  a  visible  home  in 
Northern  Europe,  might  have  wrought 
similar  wonders  in  Southern,  and  did 
not,  is  equally  beyond  all  question. 
The  only  difllerence  between  us  is, 
Whether,  with  the  Berlin  professor, 
we  should  solve  the  problem "  by 
magnifying  the  talents  of  rope  Clement 
or  rope  Leo ;  or,  with  tne  bumble 
Christian  who  reads  his  Bible,  should 
look  up  with  awe  and  reverence  to  tliat 
God,  who  claims  the  honour  for  him- 
self; and  who  demands,  Who  hath 
declared  this  from  ancient  time?  who 
hath  told  it  from  that  time  ?  Have  not  J, 
the  Lord?  and  there  is  no  God  beside 
wic."— Isa.  xlv.  21. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  asked, 
What  is  the  purport,  what  the  drift,  of 
this  suggestion  f  Why  suppose  that 
certain  kingdoms,  within  a  particular 
limit,  have  been  left  to  darkness  and 
judicial  hardness  ?  Wherefore  embrace 
so  revolting  a  fancy  ? 

Our  reply  is,  that  we  desire  to  set 
up  no  hypothesis  of  our  own,  but  sim- 
ply to  follow  the  plain  Word  of  God. 
A  reason,  however,  for  the  separation 
of  the  old  Western,  or  Roman  empire, 
from  the  rest  of  Europe,  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  In  Daniel,  vii.  11 ,  it  is  written, 
(and  "  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  wm4 


of  God  shaU  fad,  tiUaUbe JulfiUed 
that  the  beast  (the  fourtli,  or  Roman 
beast)  was  slain ;  and  his  body  given 
to  the  bunung  flame.**  Now  it  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  that,  to  the  fulfilment  of 
this  prophecy,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Western  empire  be  kept  apart,  as  peo- 
pled by  a  separate  race,  and  reserved  to 
a  separate  fete,  from  Uie  rest  of  Europe. 

We  merely  allude,  in  passing,  to 
these  facts,  as  furnishing  something 
much  more  nearly  approaching  to  a 
^'  solution  of  the  problem,"  than  that 
which  Professor  Ranke  has  given  us. 
To  say,  as  he  does,  that  such  and  such 
a  design  failed,  because  such  and  such 
a  combination  was  broken  up,  may  be 
true,  but  it  is  a  very  small  part  of  the 
truth.  It  merely  points  out  the  proxi- 
mate cause.  But  to  dwell  solely  upon 
thisy  and  to  look  no  higher,  is  more 
like  the  reasoning  of  a  child  than  that 
of  a  philosopher. 

As  to  Professor  Rankers  conclusions, 
then — as  to  the  instruction  which  he 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  Austin  would  have  us 
draw  from  his  narrations,  we  shall 
humbly  beg  permission  to  decline  this 
part  of  his  laoours.  We  thank  him  for 
his  researches  and  his  pains ;  but  we 
reserve  to  ourselves  the  liberty  of  de- 
ducing our  own  inferences. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  of  our  dissent. 
Freely  conceding  to  the  professor  all 
the  merit  of  persevering  toil  in  research, 
and  believing  him,  also,  to  liave  been 
sincerely  desirous  of  acting  and  writing 
with  Xht  utmost  impartiality,  we  yet 
demur  to  his  claim  to  offer  us  the  re- 
sult of  his  labours  as  a  work  of  trtUh, 
a  record  to  be  relied  on.  We  believe 
that  tlie  professor  wished  and  endea- 
voured to  make  it  such  a  work  ;  and 
his  foilure,  if  he  has  failed,  only  shews, 
the  more  distinctly,  how  entirely  he 
mistakes  the  real  character  of  the 
human  mind. 

We  do  not  tliink  that  Professor 
Rankers  history  is  a  true  history.  We 
could  not  venture  to  quote  it  as  a 
safe  authority.  I1iis  is  a  serious  charge, 
when  made  against  a  work  of  high  re- 
putation ;  we  shall  therefore  proceed  to 
explain  what  we  mean. 

Of  many  of  the  leading  characters  in 
his  narrative,  he  presents  portraits  dif- 
fering in  many  important  points  from 
those  which  have  been  current  in  the 
world  for  centuries  past.  And  he  does 
this,  again  and  again,  without  the 
slightest  explanation ;  without  the  least 
attempt  to  shew  wherein  former  hbto- 
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nam  were  mislaken ;  and  eren  without 
ao  nracfa  as  plainly  assertiog  that  the 
established  belief  lelative  to  such  per- 
sons has  been  tinged  with  scandal  or 
with  error.  Let  us  adduce  an  instance 
or  two  of  this  kind. 

The  work  is  entitled  a  Hutoryofthc 
Popa  of  Rome.  Its  value,  therefore, 
must  mainly  consist  in  the  truth  of  its 
delineations  of  the  characters  of  their 
«  bolinesses."  We  will  take  the  first 
three  named  in  the  work,  and  see  with 
what  degree  of  truth  their  portraitures 
are  sketched.  The  first  is  SixtusIV. 

"  Sixtus  IV.  (1471-1484)  conceiTed 
the  plan  of  founding  a  principality  for 
bis  nephew,  Girolamo  Riario,  in  the  rich 
and  beantiful  plains  of  Ronoiagna.  The 
oth«r  powers  of  Italy  were  idready  con- 
tending for  possession,  or  for  asoendanoy, 
in  thMe  territories;  and,  if  there  was 
■By  question  of  risht,  the  pope  had  maui. 
festly  a  better  rigbt  than  any  other.  But 
be  was  not  nearly  their  equal  in  force, 
or  in  the  resources  of  war.  He  was  re- 
steaiued  by  no  acruple  from  rendering 
his  spiritual  power  (elevated  1^  its  na- 
ture and  Durpose  abore  all  earthly  in- 
terests)  subsavient  to  his  woridly  views, 
or  from  debasing  it  by  a  mixture  with 
those  temporary  intriffuea  in  which  hia 
ambition  bad  involved  him.  The  Medici 
beinr  peculiariy  in  bis  way,  he  took  part 
in  the  Florentine  troubles;  and,  as  ia 
notorious,  brought  upon  himself  the  sus- 
picion of  being  privy  to  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Pazd,  and  to  the  assassination 
which  they  perpetrated  on  the  steps  of 
the  altar  of  the  cathedral ;  the  suspicion 
that  be,  the  father  of  the  finthfiil,  was  an 
accomplice  of  such  acts ! 

"  When  the  Venetians  ceased  to  fa- 
Toor  the  schemes  of  his  nephew,  as  they 
had  done  for  a  conaiderable  time,  tlie 
pope  was  not  satiafied  with  deserting 
them  in  a  war  into  which  he  Imnself  had 
driven  tbem ;  he  went  so  far  as  to  ex- 
communicate them  for  persisting  in  it. 
He  acted  with  no  less  violence  in  Rome. 
He  persecuted  the  opponents  of  Risrio, 
the  Uolonnas,  with  savage  ferocity ;  he 
seized  Marino  from  them ;  he  caused  the 
prothonotary  Colonna  to  be  attacked, 
arrested,  and  executed  in  his  own  house. 
The  mother  of  Colonna  came  to  San 
Celso  in  Banchi,  where  the  body  la^. 
She  lifted  the  severed  head  by  the  hair, 
and  cried, '  Bdidd  the  head  <m  my  aon  ! 
Such  is  Uie  faith  of  the  pope.  He  pro- 
nrisad  that  if  we  would  give  up  Marino 
to  him  he  would  set  my  son  at  liberty. 
He  has  Marino,  and  my  son  is  in  our 
hsnds— but  dead!  Behold,  thus  does 
the  pope  keep  his  word !' 


"  So  much  was  necessary  to  enable 
Sixtus  IV.  to  obtain  the  victory  over  his 
enemies,  at  home  and  abroad.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  making  hia  nephew  lord  of 
Iniola  and  Forli ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
if  his  temporal  dignity  was  much  aug. 
mented,  his  spiritual  auffered  infinitely 
more.  An  attempt  was  made  to  assemble 
a  council  against  him.*'—  VoL  i.  pp. 45-47 . 

Here  is  a  sufficiently  explicit  charge 
of  ambition  and  cruelty.  But  is  this 
the  whole  truth  ?  Let  us  turn  to  other 
authorities. 

Mr.  Edgar,  whose  Variationt  of 
Popery*  is  one  of  the  few  books  of  the 
present  day,  which,  for  laborious  re- 
search, will  bear  comparison  even  with 
Professor  Ranke*s,  thus  describes  Pope 
Sixtus  IV. 

"  Sixtus  IV.,  who  was  elected  in  1471 , 
walked  in  the  footsteps  of  bis  prede- 
cessors, Gregory,  Bonifiice,  and  John. 
This  pontiff  has,  with  reason,  been  ac« 
cused  of  murder  and  debaucherv.  He 
conspired  for  tlie  assassination  of  Julian 
and  Laurentius,  two  of  the  Medicean  fa- 
mily. He  engaged  Fazzi,  who  was  chief 
of  Uie  faction  which,  in  Florence,  was 
hostile  to  the  Medici,  in  the  stratagem. 
Pazsi  was  supported  in  the  diabolical 
attempt  b^  Riario,  Montesecco,  Salvian, 
and  Poggio.  The  conspirators,  who  were 
many,  attacked  Julian  and  Laurentiua 
during  mass  on  Sunday.  Julian  was 
killed.  Laurentius  fled,  wounded,  to  the 
vestry,  where  he  was  saved  from  the 
fury  of  the  assaasins.  The  Medicean  fac- 
tion, in  the  meantime,  mustered  and  as- 
sailed the  conspirators,  on  whom  they 
took  an  ample  and  summary  vengeance. 

"  Sixtua  patronised  debauchery  as  well 
as  murder.  His  holiness,  for  this  worthy 
purpose,  estsblished  brothels  extraordi- 
nary in  Rome.  His  in&lUbility,  in  con- 
sequence, became  head,  not  only  of  the 
church,  but  alao  of  the  stews.  He  pre- 
sided with  abilitv  and  applause  in  two 
departments,  ana  was  the  vicsr-^eneral 
of  God  and  of  Venus.  These,  seminaries 
of  pollution,  it  seems,  brought  a  great 
accession  to  the  ecclesiastical  revenue. 
The  goddesses  who  were  worshipped  in 
these  temples,  paid  a  weekly  tax  from 
the  wages  of  iniquity  to  the  viceroy  of 
Heaven.  The  sacred  treasury,  b^  this 
means,  received  from  this  apostolic  tri- 
bute an  annual  augmentation  of  20,000 
ducats.  His  supremacy  himself  was,  it 
seems,  a  regular  and  steady  customer 
in  his  new  commercial  establishments. 
He  nightly  worshipped,  with  great  seal 
and  devotion,  in  these  pontifical  fanes 
which  he  had  erected  to  the  Cytherean 
goddess."   


•  Published  in  ^857 ;  dedicated,  by  permiasion,  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
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Mr.  Waddingldn,*  \?hos6  Chwch 
BisloryhM  now  attained  an  established 
i€i>utation,  thus  describes  this  pope 

**  At  prownt  we  shall  oidy  mentioa 
the  eittgekr  tonality  iatrodneM  into  his 
goremmeikt  bv  the  creation  of  ceHaiM 
pew  oAces,  whioh  he  publiely  sold,  and 
wbteh  he  created  for  the  purpose  ef 
selling.  This  was  a  new  soandal  to  the 
history  of  the  Vatican;  and  when  the 
same  pontiff  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
cardinal  a  youth  named  Jacopo  de  Parma, 
his  own  valet,  he  may  seem  to  have 
offered  the  last  iilsult  to  his  court  and 

to  the  church  kHis  cbaracter 

corrupted  bis  talents,  and  stained  his 
noblest  proieclB  with  falsehood  and  per- 
fidy. As  M  eouid  ditcern  nd  dittmetion 
between  virtue  and  crime,  he  employed  the 
basest  means  to  obtain  the  best  ends, 
and  dishonoured  his  own  designs  by 
the  instruments  with  which  he  chose  to 
accomplish  them.  His  private  life  has 
not  escaped  tbe  suspicion  of  the  foulest 
enormities ;  it  cannot,  at  least,  pretend  to 
the  praise  of  virtue  or  innocence.". 
Chap,  xxvii.  p.  648. 

We  ask,  then,  whether  the  professor's 
description  of  this  pope  i%  a  just  one  ? 
Is  it  a  correct  mode  of  writing  history, 
thus  to  omit  the  leadine  traits  in  the 
priticipal  characters ;  and  to  assign  no 
kind  of  reason  for  doing  so  1 

For  some  reason  not  assigned,  but 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  surmise,  the 
professor  passes  over  the  next  pope, 
innocent  tbe  VIII ih,  in  silence.  Mr. 
Waddington  thus  alludes  to  him 

"  If  Sixtus  IV.  had  wasted  the  re- 
souroes  of  the  ohnrch  unon  his  profligate 
nephews,  Itmooent  iotrodttced  a  still 
more  revolthir  raoe  of  depebdants,  in 
the  persons  of  his  illegitimate  oflkpriBg. 
Seven  children,  the  fruits  of  sevenl 
amours,  were  publicly  rvcognised  by  the 
rlear  of  Christ,  and  became,  fat  the  most 
part,  pensioners  on  the  ecclesiastical 

ireastiry  And  he  performed  at  least 

one  memorable  exploit,  ae  it  were  in  the 
design  to  surpMs  his  predecMSor  by  a  still 
bolder  insult  on  tbe  sacred  coUege ;  he 
placed  among  its  members  a  boy,  thirteen 
years  old,  the  brotber*in*law  of  his  own 
bastard  1" 

However,  preserving  a  discreet  si- 
lence as  to  Pope  Innocent,  Professor 
ilanke  passes  on  to  Alexander  the  Vlth. 
The  following  is  his  delineation  of  this 
celebrated  character 


*'  Ateiandert  gfdat  aim  dtiring  the 
whole  course  of  his  Mfb  had  been  to 
gratify  to  tbe  utmost  his  love  of  ease, 
his  eeAsaalitT»  and  his  ambition.  The 
possession  of  the  highest  spiritual  dimity 
seemed  to  him  the  summit  of  felicity. 
Old  as  be  was,  he  seemed  daily  to  grow 
younger  under  the  influenoe  of  this  f«el- 
ingb  No  importunate  thought  troubled 
his  repose  for  a  night  He  only  pondered 
on  what  could  be  of  advantage  to  himself, 
hoW  be  could  advance  his  sons  to  dignity 
and  power ;  no  other  considerations  ever 
seriously  occupied  his  mind. 

His  political  connexions,  which  hate 
exeroised  so  great  aa  influence  on  tbe 
affairs  of  the  world*  were  founded  ex- 
elnsiv^y  on  this  basis*  The  t^uestion 
how  a  pope  should  marry,  provide  for, 
and  establish  his  children,  affected  the 
pelitiGS  of  all  Europe**' 

"  Alexander  saw  hie  wanaest  wishes 
fulfilled,  the  barons  of  the  land  an- 
nihilated, and  his  house  about  to  found 
a  great  hereditary  power  in  Italy.  But 
already  he  had  begun  to  feel  of  what 
excesses  hot  and  unbridled  passions  are 
callable.  Cassar  would  share  his  power 
neither  with  kinsman  nor  favourite.  He 
had  caused  his  brother,  who  stood  in  his 
way,  to  be  murdered  and  thrown  into  the 
Tiber.  His  brother«in-law  was  attacked 
and  stabbed  on  the  steps  of  the  palace  by 
bis  orders.*' 

"  There  was  but  one  point  on  earth 
where  sneh  a  state  of  things  was  possible ; 
that,  namely,  at  which  Uie  plenitude  of 
secular  power  was  united  to  the  supreme 
spiritual  iurisdictioa*  lliis  point  was 
occupied  by  Caesar.  There  is  a  perfec- 
tion even  in  depravity*  Many  of  the 
sons  and  nephews  of  popes  appointed 
similar  things,  but  none  ever  approached 
Caesar's  bad  enuneBoe :  he  was  a  rirtueeo 
in  crime» 

'*  Was  it  not  one  of  the  primary  and 
most  essential  tendencies  of  Christianity 
to  render  such  a  power  impossible  1  And 
BOW  Christianitv  itself,  and  the  position 
of  the  head  of  the  Christian  church,  were 
made  subservient  to  its  establishment. 

"  There  wanted,  indeed,  no  Luther  to 
prove  to  the  world  how  diametricaUv 
opposed  to  all  Christianity  were  such 
principlee  and  actions.  At  the  very  time 
we  are  speaking  of,  the  complaint  arose  t 
that  tbe  pope  prepared  the  way  for  anti- 
christ }  that  he  laboured  for  the  coming 
of  tbe  kingdom,  not  of  heavea,  but  of 
Satan, 

"  We  shall  not  follow  mto  its  details 
the  history  of  Alexander*   It  is  but  too 


•  Bev.  George  Wadding,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Trhi.  Coll.  Camb. 

t  It  is  not  true  that  the  identifleation  of  tbe  pope  witli  antiehrist  "  vfm^**  at  this 
period.  The  hypothesis  was  broached,  ai  ProfMSOr  Ranke  must  know,  several  cen- 
turies earlier.  1 
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Sixieenih  and  Sk^etiUinih  Cenhirie$4 


I  UMt  be  flBce  mdilftlcld  liking  «ff 
OM  of  tbe  nebost  of  tb*  ordiasls  by 
poina:  las  intcoded  rietim  how^rtr  ctm» 
ttirtd  by  meim  of  prweato,  pvomeo, 
aed  pnyon,  to  nin  orer  bii  boad  oooli. 
aad  tbo  diab  wbiob  bad  boon  prepwna 
for  tbe  cafdmal  waa  plaood  b«foi«  tbo 
Ho  died  of  tbo  pofiaoa  bo  bad 
1  for  1     '  " 


Again  we  ask.  Is  this  condemnation 
of  the  boundless  ambition,  cruelty,  and 
perfidy  of  Alexander,  the  tohoU  truth  ? 
Let  us  consult  the  other  historians. 

Mr.  Edgar  thus  depicts  *'  the  worst 
of  an  the  popes — 

**  Alexander  tbo  Sixth,  in  tbo  ooBmOB 
opinion,  sinrpaasod  all  bis  predeceoaors  in 
atrocity;  This  mooaler,  whom  bumnity 
disowns,  seoms  to  bare  excelled  all  his 
rivals  in  tbe  arena  of  villany,  and  out- 
stripped erery  competitor  on  tbe  stadfum 
of  miscreancy.  Sannasariua  compared 
Alexander  to  Nero,  CaHgnla,  and  Helio- 
nbahi9 :  and  Pope,  in  hit  celebrated 
Eaa^  on  Man,  likened  Borgia,  which 
was  die  Ibmily  name,  to  CatiHne.  This 
pontifr,  according  to  contemporary  bis- 
toriano,  was  actuated,  to  measareless  ex- 
cess,  with  Tsmty,  ambition,  cruelty, 
coTetoQsness,  rapacity,  and  sensoality, 
and  void  of  all  faitb,  liononr,  sincerity ; 
tmtb,  fidelity,  decency,  religion,  sbame, 
modesty,  and  compunction.  •  His  de- 
bancbeiy,  perAd^,  ambition,  malice,  in- 
bumani^,  and  irreligioo,'  savs  Daniel, 
'  made  him  tbe  execration  of  all  Eorope.' 
Rome,  under  bis  administration  and  by 
bis  example,  became  tbe  sink  of  filthiness, 
tbe  bead.quarters  of  atrocity,  and  tbe 
bot.bed  of  prostitution,  murder,  and  rob- 
bery. 

"  He  formed  an  illicit  connexion  with 
a  widow  who  resided  at  Rotne,  and  with 
her  two  daugbtars.  His  paatioDs^  ir- 
regular and  brutal,  could  find  gratifisa- 
tion  only  in  enormitv.  His  licentious- 
ness, after  the  widow's  death,  drore  him 
to  tbe  inceatuous  enjopaent  of  her 
daughter.  She  became  his  mistress  after 
l»€r  mother'a  decease.  His  holiness,  in 
the  pursuit  of  tarie^r  and  die  perpetra. 
tion  of  atrocity,  aRerwatds  formed  a 
cnminol  connexion  with  his  own  dough. 


iaoeit  and  dobouehery.  Ho  pnrcbaoed 
tbo  papaoy,  and  aflerward  for  retmunera* 
tion  and  to  glut  bit  rapacity,  be  sold  its 
offices  and  profnrments.  He  first  bought, 
it  has  been  said,  and  then  sold,  tbo  keys, 
tbe  aHir,  and  tbo  Sarlour.  He  nrardered 
tbo  majority  of  tbe  cardinals  wbo  raised 
him  to  tbe  popedom,  and  seized  their 
estates.  He  bad  a  family  of  spurious 
sons  and  daughters,  and  for  tbe  ap^ran- 
dioement  of  these  cbildron  ofillogitunacy, 
bo  oxpoiod  to  salo  all  tblttM,  oaered  and 
proiano,  and  riolatod  and  outraged  tA\ 
tbotewaofOodandnm.' 

Mr.  Waddington  gires,  substantial  Iy» 
the  same  account  of  this  pope,  whom 
he  calls  the  most  profligate  of  roan- 
kind.''   He  says : — 

**  lu  early  life,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  11.,  Koderic  Bo^,  already  a  car- 
dinal, bad  been  stigmatised  by  a  public 
censure  for  bis  unmufled  debaucheries. 
After  that,  be  publicly  cohabited  with  a 
Roman  matron,  by  whom  be  had  fire 
acknowledged  children.  Neither  in  his 
manners  nor  in  his  lang^uage  did  be 
affect  any  reirard  for  morality,  or  for 
decency;  and  one  of  the  earliest  acts 
of  his  pontificate  was  (o  celebrate,  with 
scandalous  magnificence,  in  bis  own 
pdace,  tbe  mamage  of  his  daughter  Lu- 
cretia."  • 

'*  tie  was  poisoned  by  the  cup  pre- 
pared for  his  own  ruest  by  his  own  hand, 
or,  at  least,  by  the  band  of  a  belored 
aon,  whose  notorious  crimes  he  had  long 
endured  and  fostered,  and  whom  he 
seems  to  hare  lored  for  those  ver^ 
crimes.  '  All  Rome,'  says  Guicciardini, 
'  rushed  to  St  Peter's,  to  behold  his 
corpse,  widi  incredible  festivity ;  nor  was 
there  any  man  wbo  could  satiate  his  eyes 
widi  gazing  on  tbe  remains  of  a  serpent, 
who,  by  bis  immoderate  ambition  and  pes- 
tiferous perfidy,  and  every  manner  of 
frightful  cradty,  of  monstrous  lust  and 
unheard-of  amice,  bad  impoisoned  tbe 
whole  worfd."-.P.  656. 

Archibald  Bower,  in  his  Hi$icry  ef 
ike  Fopcf ,  says,  to  the  same  effect  :— 

"  All  wbo  spook  of  AkoEandor  seem  to 
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'  was  a  gTMt  lover  of  women.  In  his 
time  the  apostolic  palace  was  turned 
into  a  brothel ;  a  more  infamous  brothel 
than  any  of  the  public  stews.' 

His  pontificate  was  a  continued 
series  of  the  blackest  crimes ;  of  murder, 
rapine,  perfidiousnees,  lust,  and  cruelty." 

Again,  then,  we  ask,  Is  Professor 
Ranke*s  description  of  tliis  monster  a 
just  one?  Ambition,  indeed,  and 
cruelty  are  ascribed  to  him,  or,  ratlier, 
to  hit  son ;  but  where  do  we  perceive  a 
trace  of  that  intensity  of  monstrous 
lust,  unheard-of  perfidy,  and  frightful 
cruelty,*'  which  all  authentic  history 
lays  to  his  charge  ? 

We  pass  on  to  the  next  pope,  Julius 
II.   Of  him,  the  professor  thus  writes : 

"  Old  as  Julius  was,  worn  by  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  good  and  evil  fortune 
which  he  had  experienced  in  the  course 
of  his  long  life,  by  the  toils  of  war  and 
exile,  enfeebled  by  intemperance  and  de- 
bauchery, he  yet  knew  not  what  fear  or 
caution  meant.  Age  had  not  robbed  him 
of  the  grand  characteristic  of  vigorous 
manhood  — an  indomitable  spirit  He 
cared  little  for  the  princes  of  his  time; 
he  thought  he  towered  above  them  all. 
He  hoped  to  gain  in  the  tumult  of  an  uni- 
versal war;  his  only  care  was  to  be 
always  provided  with  money,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  seise  the  favourable  moment  with 
all  his  might :  he  wanted,  as  a  Venetian 
aptly  said,  <  to  be  lord  and  master  of  the 
game  of  the  world.' 

"  If  we  inquire  what  enabled  him  to 
assume  so  commanding  an  attitude,  we 
shall  find  that  be  owed  it  mainly  to  the 
state  of  public  opinion,  which  permitted 
him  to  avow  the  designs  he  cneridied ; 
indeed,  not  only  to  avow,  but  to  boast  of 
them,  llie  le-establishment  of  the  states 
of  the  church  was  at  that  time  regarded 
by  the  world  as  a  glorious,  nay,  even  a 
religious,  enterprise ;  all  the  pope's  mea- 
sures had  this  sole  object,  all  his  thoughts 
were  animated  by  this  idea, — were,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  steeped  in  it. 

"He  seized  the  most  daring oombin.- 
ations ;  he  risked  all  to  obtain  all ;  he 
took  the  field  himself,  and  made  his  entij 
into  Mirandola  as  conqueror,  over  the 
frozen  ditches,  through  the  breach.  The 
most  decisive  reverses  could  not  move 
him  to  yield,  but  seemed  rather  to  call 
forth  the  resources  of  his  bold  and  in- 
ventive spirit. 

"  He  was  successful.  Not  only  did 
he  wrest  their  strongholds  from  the  Ve- 
netians, but  in  the  hot  struggle  which 
this  excited,  he  at  length  gained  possess- 
ion of  Parma,  Piaceosa,  and  even  Reg- 
gie, and  founded  a  power  such  as  no  pope 
had  ever  attained  to.   He  was  master  of 


all  the  beautiful  region  between  Piaoen- 
za  and  Tarraoina.  He  endeavoured 
every  where  to  appear  as  a  liberator ;  he 
treated  his  new  subjects  wisely  and  well, 
and  secured  their  attachment  and  fidelity. 
1'he  rest  of  the  world  saw,  not  without 
alarm,  so  many  warlike  populations  in 
allegiance  to  the  pope.  '  Formerly,' 
says  Machiavel, '  no  baron  was  so  insig- 
nificant as  not  to  despise  the  papal 
power ;  now,  a  king  of  France  stands  in 
awe  of  it.' " 

Ambition,  again,  is  here  freely  al- 
leged against  the  pope;  but  can  a 
sinele  trait  constitute  a  whole  charac- 
ter f  Mr.  Edgar  thus  delineates  the 
portraiture  of  this  pope : — 

"  Julius  II.  succeeded  Alexander  in 
the  papacy  and  in  iniquity.  His  holi- 
ness was  guilty  of  simony,  chicanery, 
perjury,  thievery,  empoisonment,  assas- 
sination, drunkenness,  impudicity  .  *  * 
•  •  ♦  He  bribed  the  cardiinals  to 
raise  him  to  the  popedom ;  and  employed, 
on  the  occasion,  all  kinds  of  falsehood 
and  trickery.  •  He  swore  to  convoke  a 
general  council,  and  violated  his  oath. 

"  His  infallibility's  drunkenness  was 
proverbiaL  He  was  '  mighty  to  drink.' 
He  practised  incontinency  as  well  as 
inebriation  ;  and  the  effects  of  this  crime 
shattered  his  constitution." 

*'  Julius  offered  rewards  to  anyperson 
who  would  kill  a  Frenchman.  One  of 
these  rewards  was  of  an  extraordinary, 
or,  rather,  among  the  popes,  of  an  ordi- 
nary kind.  He  granted  a  pardon  of  all 
sins  to  any  person  who  would  murder 
only  an  inoividual  of  the  French  nation. 
The  vicegerent  of  Heaven  conferred  the 
forgiveness  of  all  sin,  as  a  compensation 
for  perpetrating  the  shocking  crime  of 
assassination." 

Archibald  Bower  thus  characterises 
him : — 

**  Julius  II.  acted  more  like  a  sultan 
of  the  Tarks  than  as  the  vicar  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  and  the  common  father 
of  all  Christians.  Two  hundred  thousand 
persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the 
wars  carried  on  chiefly  at  the  instigation 
of  this  furious  and  bloodthirsty  pope. 

"  Julius  is  char^  by  all  th$  c<mt€m» 
porary  toriters  with  immoderate  drinking. 
He  was  a  lover  of  women  also,  at  least 
before  his  promotion  to  the  pontificate  ; 
and  had  a  daughter  named  Felice." 

A  fi^urth  instance  is  that  of  Leo.  X. 
Here  is  the  professor's  sketch  of  his 
character : — 

Leo  X.  was  full  of  kindness  and 
S3rmpatby :  he  rarely  refused  a  request, 
or  if^he  did,  it  was  in  tbe  gentlest  man- 
ner^ and  only  when  it  was  impossible  to 
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grant  it.  *  lie  is  a  good  man,'  says  an 
obserring  ambassador  to  his  court, '  rery 
boanteoas,  and  of  a  kindly  nature ;  if  he 
were  not  under  the  influence  of  his  kins- 
men, be  would  a7oid  all  errors.'  '  He  is 
learned,'  says  another,  *  and  a  lo?er  of 
learned  men ;  religious,  but  yet  disposed 
to  enjoy  life.'  He  did  not  indeed  id- 
ways  maintain  the  decorum  befitting  a 
pope :  sometimes,  to  the  despair  of  his 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  he  quitted 
Rome  not  only  without  a  surplice,  but 
even,  as  the  aistressed  functionary  ob- 
serves in  his  diary,  '  what  is  the  most 
vexatious,  with  boots  on  his  feet.'  He 
spent  the  autumn  in  rural  pleasures  ;  he 
took  the  diversion  of  hawking  at  Viterbo, 
of  stag-hunting  at  Cometo,  and  of  fishing 
on  the  lake  of  Bolsena  ;  after  which  he 
passed  some  time  at  his  favourite  seat  at 
Malliana,  where  he  was  accompanied  by 
men  of  those  light  and  supple  talents 
which  enliven  every  passing  hour :  such 
as  improvvisatoii.  Li  the  winter,  he  re- 
tamed  to  the  city,  which  was  in  the 
highest  state  of  prosperity.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  increased  a  third  in  a 
few  years;  manufactures  found  their 
profit— 4irt,  honour — every  one  security. 
Never  was  the  court  more  lively,  more 
agreeable,  more  intellectual ;  noexpendi- 
tnre  was  too  great  to  be  lavished  on  re- 
ligious and  secular  festivals,  on  amuse- 
ments and  theatres,  on  presents  and 
marks  of  &vour." 

Now  turn  we  to  other  writers.  Mr. 
Edgar  thus  describes  this  pope : — 

"  Leo  X.,  in  1513,  succeeded  Julius 
in  the  popedliDm  and  in  enormity.  This 
pontiff  nas  been  accused  of  atheism,  and 
of  calling  the  Gospel,  in  the  presence  of 
Cardinal  Bembo,  a  fable.  Mirandula, 
who  mentions  a  pope  that  denied  God, 
is  by  some  supposed  to  have  referred  to 
Leo." 

He  was, "  beyond  all  question,  addicted 
to  pleasure,  luxury,  idleness,  ambition, 
uncbasttty,  and  sensuality,  beyond  all 
bounds  of  decency ;  and  spent  whole 
days  in  the  company  of  musicians  and 
buffoons." 

Archibald  Bower  says  of  Leo,  tliat 

<*  He  was  by  nature  addicted  to  idle- 
ness and  pleasure;  spending  his  time 
with  musicians,  jesters,  and  buffoons ; 
and  inclined  beyond  the  bounds  of  de- 
cency to  sensual  gratifications." 

Mr.  Waddington  speaks  of  biro  as 
"  devoted  to  pleasure,  contemptuous  of 
morality, —  ignorant  of  the  science, 
careless  of  the  duties,  neglectful  even 
of  the  decencies,  of  religion ;  vain,  ex* 
travagant,  necessitous,  and  reDal." 


Once  more.  Of  Innocent  X.  Pro- 
fessor Ranke  thus  speaks 

**  Pope  Innocent  was  under  obliga- 
tions to  his  sister-in-law,  Donna  Olympia 
Maidalchina  of  Viterbo,  especially  in 
consequence  of  the  large  fortune  she  had 
brought  into  the  house  of  Pamfili.  He 
also  regarded  it  as  a  high  merit  on  her 
part  that,  after  the  death  of  his  brother, 
she  had  never  chosen  to  marry  again. 
This  had  been  productive  of  aavantage 
to  himself,  since  he  had  constantly  left 
the  economical  affairs  of  the  family  to 
her  ^dance  :  it  was  therefore  no  won- 
der if  she  now  acquired  great  influence 
in  the  administration  of  the  papacy." 

'*  In  a  room  of  the  Villa  Famfili  stand 
the  busts  of  the  pope  and  his  sister-in- 
law.  No  one  who  compares  those  wo- 
man's features,  which  breathe  determina- 
tion and  intelligence,  with  the  mild  and 
inexpressive  countenance  of  the  pope, 
can  fail  to  see  that  it  vras  not  only 
possible,  but  inevitable,  that  he  should 
be  ruled  by  her." 

Strange  that  a  pope  should  be  ruled, 
"  inevitably  "  ruled,  not  by  a  mother,  or 
sister,  or  other  near  relative,  but  by  a 
sister-in-law/  But  Archibald  Bower, 
who  compiled  his  history  at  Rome,  and 
had  larger  access  to  authentic  docu- 
ments than  Professor  Ranke,  suffi- 
ciently explains  the  case.   He  says : — 

"  This  pope  had,  before  his  promo- 
tion, an  unlawful  commerce  with  his 
brother's  widow,  the  famous  Donna 
Olympia  Maidalchina,  a  woman  of  insa- 
tiable avarice  and  boundless  ambition; 
and  that  commerce  he  not  only  continued 
after  his  elevation,  but  sufiered  her  to 
govern  the  church,  the  state,  the  court, 
and  himself,  with  an  absolute  sway.  All 
benefices,  all  employments,  whether  ec- 
clesiastical, civil,  or  military,  were  dis- 
posed of  by  her,  and  to  those  only  who 
came  up  to  her  price." 

Such  is  the  fashion  in  which  the 
professor  delineates  the  characters  of 
the  popes!  Little  wonder  is  it  that 
the  Jesuits,  having  no  one  among  their 
own  body  who  could  more  dexterously 
cloak  the  atrocities  of  the  Vatican, 
should  have  adopted  the  professor's 
book,  with  a  few  trifling  alterations,  as 
their  own. 

But  this  style  of  description  is  not 
confined  to  the  sovereign  pK>ntiffs.  We 
will  give  an  instance  taken  firom  another 
class. 

In  the  (bUowing  style  does  Professor 
Ranke  depict  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden : — 
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'<  Chmtiaa  was  indeed  a  wondarTul 
product  of  nature  and  fortune.  A  young 
and  noble  lady,  she  was  utterly  free  from 
personal  canity.  She  took  no  pains  to 
conceal  that  she  bad  one  shoulder  higher 
than  the  other:  though  she  had  been 
told  that  her  greatest  beauty  consisted  in 
her  luxuriant  fair  hair,  she  did  not  even 
pay  the  commonest  attention  to  k :  she 
was  wholly  a  stranger  to  all  the  petty 
cares  of  life;  so  indiiferent  to  the  table, 
that  she  was  nerer  heard  to  find  fault 
with  any  kind  of  food :  so  temperate, 
that  she  drank  nothing  but  water.  She 
neyer  could  understand  or  learn  any  sort 
of  womanly  works ;  on  the  other  hand, 
she  delighted  to  be  told  that  at  her  birth 
she  was  taken  for  a  boy ;  that  when  a 
little  infant,  instead  of  betraying  terror  at 
the  firing  of  guns,  she  clapped  her  hands, 
and  behaTed  like  a  true  soldier's  child. 
8he  was  a  most  intrepid  rider;  putting 
one  foot  in  the  stirrup,  she  vaulted  into 
the  saddle,  and  went  off  at  speed :  she 
shot  with  unerring  aim;  she  studied 
Tacitus  and  Plato,  and  sometimes  entered 
with  more  profound  sag^ity  into  the 
genius  of  those  authors  than  philologists 
by  profession.  Young  as  she  was,  she 
was  capable  of  forming  an  independent 
and  discriminating  judgment  on  Mate 
sfiairs,  and  of  maintaining  it  triumphantly 
amongst  senators  grown  grey  in  com- 
merce with  the  world.  She  threw  into 
her  labour  the  fresh  and  buoyant  spirit 
which  accompanies  native  perspicacity  of 
mind  ;  above  all,  she  was  penetrated 
with  a  sense  of  the  high  misiion  to  which 
she  was  called  by  her  birth  ;  of  the  ne* 
oesstty  of  governing  by  herself.  Never 
did  she  refer  an  amhasMdor  to  her  minis* 
ter :  she  would  not  suffer  a  subject  of 
hers  to  wear  a  foreipni  order ;  she  could 
not  endure,  she  said,  that  one  of  her 
flock  should  bear  the  mark  of  another's 
hand.  She  knew  how  to  assume  a  port 
and  countenance  before  which  the  gene* 
rals  who  made  Germany  tremble  were 
dumb ;  had  a  new  war  broken  out,  she 
would  assuredly  have  put  herself  at  the 
head  of  her  troops. 

"With  a  character  and  tastes  of  so 
lofly  and  beroie  a  stamp,  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  that  the  mere  thought  of  marry* 
ing.««.of  giving  a  man  rights  over  her 
person^ was  utterly  intolerable  to  her; 
anj  obligation  of  that  kind  which  she 
ought  be  supposed  to  lie  under  to  her 
country,  she  believed  she  had  fully  ex- 
empted herself  from  by  fixing  the  suc- 
cession. Immediately  after  her  corona- 
tion, she  declared  that  she  would  rather 
die  than  marry." 

Here  we  have  a  modem  Diana ;  but 
another  goddess  must  be  deepoiled  of 
her  laurelS;  to  make  up  the  wieath  of 


the  wondrous  Christina.  IVIark  the 
Minerva,  also,  of  Sweden  :— 

"  This  young  princess  was  little  dis- 
posed to  allow  ue  re^  power  to  decline 
m  her  hands ;  she  girded  herself  up  to 
be  a  queen,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word.  From  the  moment  that  she  en- 
tered upon  the  government,  in  the  ^ear 
1644,  she  devoted  herself  to  business 
with  admirable  zeal.  She  was  never 
known  to  miss  a  meeting  of  the  senate, 
and  we  find  her  attending  the  sittings, 
even  when  suffering  under  fever,  or 
obliged  to  be  let  blood.  She  prepared 
herself  carefully  by  reading  through  state 
papers  many  slieets  in  length,  and  making 
the  contents  her  own ;  at  night  before 
going  to  rest,  in  a  morning  early  at 
waking,  she  meditated  on  the  poinU 
demanding  consideration.  She  had  the 
art  of  statmg  questions  widi  ^reat  ability 
and  clearness,  and  of  concealing  her  own 
inclinations ;  after  bearing  every  mem- 
ber, she  pronounced  her  opinion,  which 
always  appeared  well-founaed,  and  was 
almost  invariably  adopted.  The  foreign 
ambassadors  were  astonished  at  the  power 
she  had  acquired  over  the  senate,  tnough 
it  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  her  own  love 
of  dominion.       •        •  • 

*'  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  her 
conferences  with  learned  men,  no  less 
than  in  her  discussions  with  the  senate, 
she  displayed  a  most  felicitous  memory, 
a  quick  apprehension,  and  acute  pene« 
tration.  *  Her  intelligence  and  her  talents 
are  highly  remarkable,'  exclaims  Naudsus 
with  astonishment ; '  she  has  seen  every 
thing,  read  every  thing,  she  knows  every 
thing."' 

Now  this  view  of  Christina's  charac- 
ter is  wlioHy  dissimilar  from  the  pic- 
tures drawn  by  all  former  writers. 
Not  to  quote  a  diversity  of  authors,  we 
will  merely  adduce  the  latest  sketch, 

S'ven  in  the  "  History  of  Sweden,"  in 
r.  Lardner'f  Cyclopidia,  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  whole : — 

"  Her  subjects  were  not  well  pleased 
with  her  prodigality ;  they  oonaemned 
her  tastes ;  they  lamented  her  unchastity ; 
and  sensibly  advised  her  to  marry,  and 
to  attend  more  strictly  to  her  duties  as  a 
sovmreig^.       •      ♦      «  • 

"  In  the  event  of  her  successor's  dying 
without  issue,  she  wished  the  sceptre  to 
devolve  on  the  Count  de  Tott,  one  of  her 
paramours.       •      •      •  • 

"  The  irregularities  of  her  lifo  did  not 
much  support  the  superiority  she  was 
ever  ready  to  claim.  Vain,  weak,  super- 
ficial, without  beauty,  without  grace,  she 
was  soon  reduced  to  her  own  level. 
Licentiousness  was  not  her  only  crime. 
In  a  fit  of  jealousy,  she  caused  Monsl- 
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desclu»  oae  of  bei  loreri*  to  be  wftfiF*^- 
ated  at  FoDtainebleau.  Tbo  cxm»  vrw 
held  in  such  abhoTrenca,  that  she  was 
constrained  to  quit  France,  and  end  her 
infamous  career  at  Rome." 

The  union  of  all  the  goddesses  Is 
gone,  and  in  its  place  we  have  a  tain, 
weak, lascivious, and  revengeful  woman. 
Difi^rent  writers  roust  be  allowed  to 
take  different  views  of  character ;  but 
the  same  liberty  cannot  be  permitted 
with  feels.  In  Frofessor  Ranke's  por- 
trait we  wholly  miss  the  unchastity ; 
and  the  murderous  reveqge  is  glossed 
over  in  the  fbllowing  feshion > 

Who  coald  jvftify  the  emel  ieateoee 

which  she  passed,  in  her  own  causa,  oa 
JVIonaldeschi,  a  member  of  her  household, 
the  executioners  of  which  were  the  ae« 
cusers  and  personal  enemies  of  the  vic- 
tim 1  She  gave  him  only  an  hour  to 
prepare  fbr  death.  The  treachery  which 
the  unfortunate  man  was  said  to  be  guilty 
of  towards  her,  she  regarded  as  hign 
treason,  and  she  held  it  to  be  beneath 
her  dignity  to  summon  hhn  before  any 
tribunal,  be  it  where  or  what  it  might." 

There  is  no  honesty,  no  frankness, 
iu  thb  mode  of  evading  a  question  i 
Christina  is  represented  a«  acting  the 
sovereign ;  arraigning  one  of  her  ofll« 
cers  of  **  high  treason,"  and  passing 

sentence  upon  him  ;  in  whieh  it  is 
admitted  she  exaggerated  her  own 
powers,  and  stained  her  character  with 
cruelty.  And  this  is  the  style  in  which 
an  act  of  assassination,  prompted  by 
the  basest  passions,  is  to  be  spoken  of  I 
If  the  proressor  could  have  snewn  |hat 
tbe  death  of  McHialdeschi  was  morally 
justifiable^ that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
an  offence  deserving  death— then,  in-* 
deed,  he  would  have  greatly  served  the 
cause  of  Queen  Chnstina.  But  he 
does  not  touch  the  real  gist  of  the 
(jjuestion ;  contenting  himself  with  paU 
luting,  or  rather  mwrepraentiHg,  tlie 
affair ;  by  talking  of  "  high  treason,*' 
of  a  "  tribunal,*'  and  of  a  "  sentence,*' 
when  there  was,  in  feet,  neither  offence 
nor  conviction  in  the  whole  affair  I 

But  is  the  other  point  in  the  case 
immaterial  ?  Is  it  of  slight  consequence 
in  the  character  of  a  female,  whether  she 
were  chaste  or  unchaste  ?  AH  former  bio- 
graphers of  Christina  represent  her  as  a 
profligate  and  lustful  woman.  Professor 
Uanke  altogether  evades  this  part  of  the 
case ;  and  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  wo- 
man of  extraordinary  taste,  erudition, 
and  refinement.  But,  as  we  remarked 


in  the  former  case,  he  was  bound,  before 
he  pfeced  bis  heroine  on  this  elevation, 
to  deny,  and  indignantly  to  disprove, 
the  current,  the  unanimous,  testimony 
of  all  former  biographers,  that  she  was 
a  woman  of  loose  morals.  While  this 
slander-r-if  it  be  a  slander— passes 
unreprqved,  there  is  no  room  for  the 
entirely  different  portrait  which  Pro- 
fessor Ranke  would  draw.  No  one 
would  ever  learn  to  regard  the  character 
of  M^ssalina  with  admiration,  merely 
from  an  eulogium*  skilfully  drawn  up 
by  a  historian  of  talent,  setting  forth 
her  wit,  her  beauty,  her  fine  taste,  and 
her  gracefulness.  The  first  step  to  be 
taken,  and  without  which  all  tne  elo- 
quence in  the  world  would  be  wasted, 
would  be,  to  prove  all  the  stories  which 
are  extant  of  her  gross  licentiousness  to 
be  baseless  and  scandalous  calumnies. 
When  this  is  satisfectorily  made  Qut,  we 
might  then  proceed  to  the  feirer  points 
in  her  character ;  but  until  theni  eulo- 
gistic efforts  will  be  thrown  away. 
And  so  we  say  of  Christina.  Professor 
Ranke  has  adorned  her  with  his  utmost 
skill;  but,  amidst  all  his  decorative 
art,  the  question  remains,  Was  she  a 
virtuous  woman  or  a  prostitute  ? 

We  shall  not  submit  to  be  misun«< 
derstood  or  misrepresented  in  this  mat- 
ter; as  if  we  desiderated  the  increase 
of  scandalous  chronicles,  or  required 
the  insertion  of  indecent  details.  We 
care  not  how  brief,  how  dry,  how  pithy, 
tbe  condemnation ;  but  we  do  protest 

X'nst  the  exaltation  of  any  person, 
ther  male  or  female,  to  a  pmnacle 
of  honour,  of  whom  it  may  be  affirmed 
with  truth  that  he  or  she  was  of  loose 
morals.  Ttiat  this  wa^  the  case  with 
Leo  X.,  and  with  Queen  Christina, 
both  of  whom  Professor  Ranke  greatly 
lauds,  is  asserted  by  all  history.  If  he 
disbelieved  the  fact,  and  could  safely 
assert  that,  alVer  a  careful  examination 
of  the  evidence,  he  iudged  them  to 
have  been  oalumniatedf,  it  was  his  duty, 
both  to  tliem  and  tlie  public,  to  have 
said  so.  But  this  he  has  not  done. 
He  leaves  them,  with  all  the  chaiges 
against  them,  unnoticed;  and  yet  lie 
demands  for  them  our  warmest  ad- 
miration 1 

Nor  will  it  be  a  sufficient  reply  to 
sayi  that  Professor  Ranke's  business 
was  with  the  public  and  political  cha- 
racters of  these  persons ;  and  that  he 
felt  no  obligation  to  plunge  into  the 
fouler  stream  of  their  private  lives. 
Even  of  a  king,  in  whose  defence  it 
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migiu  be  alleged  that  he  came  to  the 
throne  by  hereditary  right,  with  pas- 
sions like  other  men,  and  not  professing 
himself  an  exemplar  in  virtue,— even 
of  a  king  it  would  be  altogether  fal- 
lacious to  reason  in  this  manner. 
Omit  the  marriages  of  Henry  VIII.  or 
the  amours  of  Edward  IV.,  and  what 
sort  of  an  idea  will  the  general  reader 
gain  of  their  real  characteh  ? 

But  far  less  can  such  an  omission 
be  tolerated,  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  a  queen,  or  of  a  pope.  It  has  been 
truly  remarked  that  the  history  of 
Christina  is  peculiarly  a  personal  his- 
tory; that  her  deeds  as  a  sovereign 
amounted  to  nothing.  The  very  de- 
tails into  which  Professor  Ranke  has 
gone,— of  her  diet,  her  form,  the  colour 
of  her  hair,  &c.,  sufficiently  prove  that 
this  is  the  case.  Omit  that  which  he 
has  stated  which  is  of  a  personal 
nature,  and  even  his  lively  portrait 
becomes  a  blank. 

But  again  we  ask.  What  sort  of  an 
idea  can  any  reader  form,  of  the  per- 
sonal character  of  a  woman,  if  the  main 
question  of  all,  her  purity  or  im- 
purity, be  left  in  doubt  ?  Yet  tliis  is 
the  way  in  which  the  professor  has 
treated  his  favourite  heroine,  Christina  1 
With  respect  to  the  popes,  the  neces- 
sity is  even  yet  more  clear,  and  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  yet 
more  easy. 

These  prelates  were  not  hereditary 
monarchs,  succeeding  to  a  throne  with 
all  their  failings  upon  them.  Each 
was  the  selected  choice  of  the  "  Sacred 
College selected,  too,  af^er  especial 
prayer  to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  his  graci- 
ous assistance.  Each  pontiff,  too,  is 
invested  with  the  title  of  "  holiness,*' 
and  with  the  attributes  of  a  "  vice- 
god."  He  is  presented  to  the  whole 
world  as  the  visible  head  of  Christ's 
Church,  as  the  centre  and  source  of  all 
grace  and  sanctity. 

How  is  it  possible,  then,  to  contem- 
plate these  pontiffs  without  a  reference 
to  their  personal  characters?  Is  it 
needless  to  ask,  whether  he  who  claims 
to  prescribe  the  code  of  faith  for  the 
whole  church,  be  himself  a  monster  of 
perfidy  ?  Is  it  immaterial  whether  he 
who  decrees  the  separation  of  those 
joined  in  lawful  wedlock,  in  the  case 


of  married  priests,  be  himself  a  notori- 
ous adulterer? 

This  mode  of  writing  history  cannot 
be  tolerated.  In  fact,  the  only  aspect 
in  which  Professor  Ranke's  book  can 
be  viewed,  which  at  all  palliates  its 
faults,  is  this, — that,  devoting  himself 
wholly  to  the  investigation  of  certain 
papal  records,  and  being  deliglited  with 
the  access  he  had  obtained  to  them,  he 
has  opened  his  mind  to  these  reports, 
and  letters,  and  diaries  of  papal  nuncios 
and  ambassadors,  as  if  they  contained 
simple  and  unalloyed  truth  I 

Now,  the  fauci  is  this, — that  such 
documents,  while  they  must  be  allowed 
their  value,  ought  never  to  be  read 
without  large  allowance.  They  natu- 
rally deal  only  or  chiefly  in  state  af- 
fairs. They  present  things,  not  as  tliey 
are,  but  as  they  require  to  be  repre- 
sented for  a  certain  purpose.  And 
they  omit  all  that  is  unfriendly  to  the 
party  having  most  influence  over  the 
writer.  Yet,  to  papers  such  as  these 
Professor  Ranke  seems  to  have  aban- 
doned bis  whole  soul ;  and  hence  we 
obtain  the  present  elaborate,  but  alto- 
gether one-sided,  view  of  the  papal 
court  and  policy. 

The  professor  complains  to  his  Eng- 
lish translator,  of  the  unconscientious- 
ness"  of  certain  Jesuits  at  Paris,  who 
have  translated  the  work  into  French, 
making  such  alterations  as  suited  their 
purpose.  But  he  ought  to  take  the 
chief  blame  to  himself.  Why  did  he 
place  so  strong  a  temptation  in  their 
v?ay  ?  Had  he  written  as  Luther  would 
have  written,  or  as  D'Aubigne  has 
recently  written,  it  would  have  been 
long  enough  before  the  Jesuits  would 
have  meddled  witli  his  work.  But 
none  understand  better  than  those  crafty 
politicians  the  value  of  admissions 
made  by  an  opponent.  In  no  Romish 
work  have  we  ever  seen  such  eulogiums 
as  Professor  Ranke  has  penned  of 
Leo  X.,  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  of 
Queen  Christina.  In  fact,  obliterate 
a  few  expressions  here  and  there,  of 
cold  and  formal  Protestantism,  and  the 
book  becomes  all  that  either  Wiseman 
or  M'Hale  could  desire.  This  the 
Jesuits  have  done;  and,  we  repeat, 
it  is  only  what  the  professor  might 
reasonably  have  expected. 
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tPISTLEk  TO  THE  LITERATI. 

NO.  XV.  ON  OLD-FASHIONED  OATHS. 
NO.  XVI.  ON  THE  LONDON  LIBRARY. 

Nd.  XV.  E&NTTLPfitS  tTES-AND-LIMBS  TO  OLIVER  YOtlKE,  ON  OLD- 
FASHIONED  OATHS. 

Gkoit.  StTMr!"— HaMfot,  aot  i.  set  iL 


Dear  Mr.  Yoree, —  Amobg  the 
Idols^*  whith  Bacon  describes  as  be- 
ing obsltuctive  tt>  true  philosophising, 
there  is  one  which  consists,  in  plain 
English,  in  attributing  an  ill  effect  to 
other  than  iu  true  eause.  Thi^  fallacy, 
acting  as  it  does  principally  upon 
minds  \?hich  "  have  not  attained,*^  as 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  t  phrases  it, "  to 
the  deuteroscopie,  or  second  intention 
of  things,**  has  had  fktal  effett  upon  the 
important  branch  of  "  unwritten  let- 
ters,*'  Hftifia,  iy^et,  which  I  am  go- 
ing, D.  v.,  to  write  about. 

There  is  a  very  uni?ersal  opinion, 
that  the  disuse  of  imprecations  in  the 
modem  conversation  ofpolished  (Qu.  ?) 
society — the  recall  ot  these  weighty 
and  sterling  coins  from  our  intellectual 
commerce — arises  from  the  various  dis- 
couragements of  this  healthful  t,  use- 
ful, and  graceful  practice,  scattered  so 
thickly  by  the  sermon-writers,  essayists, 
didactic  poets,  &c.  Sec,  from  the  time 
of  Chaucer  §  to  our  own. 

This,  alas !  is  but  a  poor  subterfuge, 
—  like  Beau  Tibbs^  hatred  of  **  your 
great  loads  of  meat."  He  vainly  tried 
to  conceal  under  his  lo?e  for  **  a  dish  of 
liver,  with  that  sauce  of  the  duke's/* 
the  *^  momentary  objections  to  a  re- 
iramption  of  cash  payments  in  his  com- 
mercial relations"  (as  the  American 
newspapers  have  it)  With  the  butcher ; 
just  as  we,  by  attributing  the  decay  of 


swearing  to  niorality,  vainly  attempt 
to  disguise  its  real  cause,  viz.  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  poetic  feeling  and  hu- 
manity (I  mean  the  "  humanity**  of 
honest  Terentius  Afer,  or  Words- 
worth's"  Humanities"),  and  the  gra- 
dual dimming;  the  "  scemar delta  sub- 
lime vampa  which  once  burned  so 
brightly  upon  the  altar  of  our  Albion. 

If  you  expect  that  1  am  going  to 
^rite  a  complete  essay,  or  even  a 
^m^uittyfta,  of  the  art  of  swearing,  t 
can  only  say,  my  dear  Mr.  Vorke,  that 
you  labour  under  a  very  considerable 
mistake;  these  few  pages,  alasl  con- 
tain but  "  m6moyres  pour  servir  h 
I'histoyre"  of  our  important  subject: 
my  great  tractate,  my  opus  magnum^ 
must  sleep  yet  awhile  in  "  dumo  for- 
getfulness ;"  till,  as  Milton  "||  says  of 
a  less  matter,  "  I  may  hope  to  have  ye 
at  a  still  time,  when  there  shall  be  no 
chiding ;  not  as  now,  in  a  troubled  sea 
of  noises  and  harsh  discontents^  the 
adversary,  as  ye  know,  barking  at  the 
door,  and  searching  for  me." 

It  is  not  only  true,  though  asserted, 
in  an  article  upon  our  subject  by  Dr. 
Lardner,1F  in  the  Penn^  Cyctopadia, 
that  the  peculiarities  of  national  or  in- 
dividual character  may  be  deduced 
from  the  mode  of  imprecatioh  adopted 
by  such  nation  or  individual ;  but  the 
precise  degree  of  civilisation  in  the 
iirst,  or  of  good  taste,  genius,  and  cul- 


*  Douhtless,  one  of  the  i7^x«  Fori. 
t  Pseudodozia  £pidemica,  ap,  initium. 

X  "  By  these  comfits  and  these  carraways,  I  warrant  it  does  him  good  to  swear.*' 
-.jS^h^  to  catch  Woodcocks, 
Consult  also  my  Lady  Townlej. 

f  Honest  *'  Kerry  Bayly/*  when  the  Persone,  a  welUmeaning  but  obviously  ill. 
•ducated  individual,  twits  bim  with 

What  eileth  the  man  so  sinfully  to  swere  V* 

expresses  his  opinion  that  the  rev.  gentleman  is  a  "  Lollard/' — a  term  then  of  terrible 
significance. 

il  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

^  F^y,  Mr.  Yorke,  did  you  ever  hear  a  facetious  little  anecdote  about  some 
calculations  upon  railroad  locomotives,  whiob  the  venerable  Dionysius  (who,  like  his 
prototype,  is  {dtemately  the  fl^c^difwf— not  ^sXm,  or  lawful  king— and  the  school- 
■Mster  ef  Upper  Oower  Street)  promulged"  at  the  Liverpool  meeting  of  t^avants ; 
and  wherein  be  (Dionysius)  discovered  a  mare*s  nest  of  considerable  magnitude  ;  and 
tbey  (the  s^avantt)  laughed  at  the  eggs  1 

vol.  XXII,  MO.  cxxviii,  ^  l-  I 
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tivation  in  the  second,  may  be  safely 
predicated  from  a  due  examination  of 
their  developement  in  this  respect. 

Nay,  the  law  of  this  country,  ever 
intenaing  a  wise  and  paternal  resard  to 
the  preservation  of  good  studies,  has,  by 
the  imposition  of  fines,  carefully  re- 
stricted the  practice  of  this  accomplish- 
ment to  those  who  are  by  education 
adapted  to  exercise  it;  and  thereby 
prevented  the  ignorant,  the  brutal,  and 
the  uncultivated  from  spoiling  and  de- 
basing the  national  oaths.  By  the 
last  statute,"  says  Blackstone,  for 
the  due  limitation  of  this  dangerous 
and  difficult  practice,^'  19  G^.  II. 
c.  xxi.,  which  repeals  all  former  ones, 
« every  labourer,  sailor,  or  soldier, 
cursing  and  swearing,  shall  forfeit  Is. 
&c.  ioc.  to  the  poor  of  the  parish." 
(Com.  book  iv.  4.)  The  neglect  of 
which  salutary  act  at  once  accounts  for 
the  meanness  and  poverty  of  our  mo- 
dem swearing,  ana  for  the  dread  fal 
consequences  of  that  poverty ;  for  the 
rampant  pruriency  of  revolutionary 
doctrine  ;  for  the  low  estimation  of 
"  gentle  blood  and  coat-armour ;"  for 
Chartism,  political  economy,  dissent, 
and  Whig  ministers.  In  the  present 
trumpery  and  superficial  state  of  so- 
ciety, as  the  world  cannot  find  time  to 
study  theology  in  the  tomes  of  Nicholas 
De  Lyrft*  and  Philemon,  so  neither  can 
I  expect  that  my  profound  and  learned 
treatise  (my  Institutes  of  Imprecation) 
is  yet  destined  to  be  called  from  the 
inglorious  chrysalis  state  ofMS. :  like 
Panurge's  fair  great  book,  with  figures, 
on  the  dignity  of,  &c.  &c. :"  it  is  not 
printed  yet. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  Pantagruelistic 
philosophy  f  has  hope  of  being  again 
exhumed  from  the  dust  and  oblivion  of 


centuries ;  and,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  the  few  trusty  abstractors  who 
have  been  the  XiXXmtftt,  or  sacred  re- 
positories of  the  divine  manna  of 
nonest  letters,"  it  will  again  be  restored 
to  a  worid  that  needs  it  so  much.  So 
I  have  some  hope  that  a  necessary  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  my  present 
subject,  which  is  a  handmaid  to  it. 

To  swear  well,  or,  as  Jonson  de- 
scribes it,  "  tersely,  and  with  variety," 
requires  the  presence,  in  a  very  high 
degree,  of  the  three  great  Pantagruel- 
istic elements,  namely, — 1,  learning; 
2,  genius ;  3,  humanity ;  and,  accoid- 
ingly,  the  very  finest  specimens  abound 
in  the  work  of  our  great  master,  which 
exhibits  a  collection  unparalleled  for 
variety  and  beauty.  He  is  in  this,  as 
in  all  other  subjects,  our  seraphic  and 
irrefragable  doctor. 

It  is  a  proud  and  eratifying  reflection 
to  an  Englishman,  that  this  nation  hath 
always  been  highly  distinguished  in 
this  art ;  for  though  the  countryman  of 
Master  Alcofribas  ^  may  boast  that  an 
oath  was  canonised  in  France,  yet 
that  oath  was  the  child  of  England : 
and  we  have  the  exclusive  glory  of  re- 
membering that  the  same  imprecation 
was  adopted  as  the  surname  of  one  of 
our  most  ancient  and  illustrious  fami- 
lies ;§  this  latter  circumstance  honour- 
ably indicating  a  more  affectionate,  fa- 
miliar, and  business-aiid-bo»oms  " 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  value 
of  the  imprecation. 

Let  us  therefore  bear  in  mind,  though 
gratefully  and  proudly,  yet  modestly, 

what  nation  we  are  of ;  a  nation  not 
slow  and  dull,  but  of  a  quick,  inge- 
nious, and  piercing  spirit;  acute  to 
invent,  subtle  and  sinewy  to  discourse ; 
not  beneath  the  reach  of  any  point  the 


*  '*  De  Lyr^  here  bis  weary  length  extends, 

And  there  the  groaning  shelves  Philemon  bends." — Wse  Popx. 
t  All  the  &ithful  abstractors  who  remain  must  be  grateful  for  the  reverent  care 
with  which  Father  Francis  is  being  Pettigr§wedt  or  unrolled,  in  the  Magasune. 

t  St.  Picaolt,  who  is  so  frequently  acUured  in  The  Book — whose  name  is  aliffhtly 
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tbat  hmnao  capacity  caa  soar 
to."  Though  we*  ^  let  not  En^gtond 
fivBBt  her  precedence  of  teadung  na- 
tiooa  bow  to  swear/'  let  us  remember 
thai  corniption  is  more  dangerous  as 
in  proportion  to  our  perfection;  and 
in  no  act  so  much  as  tbisyf  for  oaths 
are  the  colours  of  a  Ciceronian  rbe- 
tonqoe."  Eemember,  O  countiymen  1 
that  many  take  in  band  to  swear 
^  whose  heads  are  not  squared  nor 
timbied  for  it and  tbat  it  is  not  the 
mere  change,  ?arietv>  or  ingenuity  of 
imprecatiooi  tbat  will  serve  our  turn ; 
for  though  we  may  swear  like  the  Ro- 
man cheat  in  the  satirist— 
Per  SoUb  Radios  ^  TarpeiMjne  fufanina 
jurat; 

£t  Martis  F^ameam ;  et  Cirrfaei  Spicule 
Vatis; 

Per  Calamos  Venatriois  Pbaretramque 
Puellae ; 

Perque  tuam.  Pater  i£gsi,  Neptune, 

Tridentem; 
Addit  et  Herculeos  Arcus ;  Hastamque 

MineiTs ; 

Qmdquid  babent  telorum  armamentaria 

ccdi;"t 

yet,  without  skill,  care,  and,  aboYe  all, 
discretion,  our  labour  will  be  in  vain. 

My  roasters  have  read,  and  they  be- 
lieYe  it  like  good  Christians,  that  the 
age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  Augustan 
to  this  nation ;  and  what  is  the  cause 
hereof?  What  but  the  great  esteem 
and  reverence  in  which  our  oaths  were 
held  ?  It  was  a  part,  and  the  prime 
and  crowning  part,  of  the  complete 
and  fulfilled  sallant.  I  had  as  lieve 
as  an  an^ el^^  says  the  ingenuous  and 
eiiger  aspirant,  I  could  swear  as  well 
as  that  gentleman.^  And  to  shew  the 
care,  study,  and  genius  necessary  for 
its  attainment,  take  a  scene  in  the  same 
author,  or,  by'r  Lady!  in  the  same 
play:— 

"  StipketL  Oh,  he  swears  most  admir- 
ably !  «  By  Pharaoh's  foot *  Body  o' 
Caesar !'  1  shall  never  do  it,  sure! 
'  Upon  mine  honour !'  '  By  St.  George!' 
No ;  I  ha'  not  the  right  grace  ! 

Matth.  Master  Stephen,  will  you  any  ? 
By  this  air,  the  most  divine  tobacco  tbat 
ever  I  drunk! 


None,  I  thank  you,  air.  Ob, 
this  gentleman  does  it  rarely  too,  but 
nothing  like  the  other.  '  By  this  air !' 
*  As  I  am  a  gentleman  !*  By  

BraL  Master!  glance!  glance!  Mas. 
ter  Wellbred ! 

Steph,  As  I  have  somewhat  to  be  saved, 
I  protest! 

[Mr.STEPBEN  isjifraetiring  at  thepoiU 

£.  JCno,  Cousin,  will  you  any  tobtooo  ? 

Steph.  I,  sir !  Upon  my  reputation  

E.  Kno,  How  now,  cousin  ? 

SAqiiL  NotI,bodyo'ine— bytbisair- 
St.  George,  and  the  foot  of  Pbaraoh ! 

WeUbr,  O  rare!  Your  cousin's  dis- 
course is  simply  drawn  out  with  oaths. 

E,  Knc.  lis  larded  with  'em a  kind 
of  French  dreasmg,  if  yon  love  it" 

E.  AT.  I.  H,  H.,  act  in.  sc.  5. 

Hear  also  the  advice  given  to  one 
as  to  his  behaviour  at  Uie  ordinary, 
that  "  shop  and  anvile  of  our  choiser 
wiu 

*'  Learn  to  play  at  primero  and  pass- 
age ;  and  ever  (when  you  lose)  h<^  two 
or  thrm  peeuUar  oaths  to  twoar  by,  that  no 
man  else  twoart ;  but,  above  all,  protest 
in  your  play,  and  affirm  upon  your  credit 
as  you  are  a  true  gentleman. 

SogL  Oh,  admirable  rare !  He  cannot 
ehuse  but  be  a  gentleman  tbat  bas  these 
excellent  gifts.' 

Again : — 

"  Only,  now  and  then,  give  fire ;  dis- 
cbaree  a  eood  full  oath  or  two,  and  'twill 
be  admiranle." 

Each  age,  each  condition,"  as  the 
song  says,  Uien  had  its  peculiar  and 
characteristic  oaths ;  every  act  of  life, 
grave  or  solemn,  love  or  war,  was,  as  it 
were,  iUundnated  by  swearing;  the 
bvei^s  adoration,  the  politician's  gra- 
vity, was  conveyed  in  an  oath:  and 
the  abounding  and  triumphant  profu- 
sion with  which  they  are  pourea  over 
the  pages  of  our  best  literature,  proves 
that  though our  armies  swore  terribly 
in  Flanders,*'  yet  that  in  the  last-men- 
tioned time  ^Uhe  beautiftdh^d  vanished, 
and  returns  not.'' 

That  major  of  militia,  §  who,  were  he 
not  already  immortalised  in  the  spark- 
ling dialogue  of  Sheridan's  sunny  co- 


*  Miltoo:  AroapagUica, 

f  Saith  Fdar  John  of  the  Choppinff-knives. 

t  How  infinitely  superior  in  manluiess  and  grandeur  to  the  poor  emasculated 
otAB  of  modem  Italy :  "  Bodjr  of  Diana,"  "  Aspect  of  Venus."  In  mysterious  sub- 
liauty,  the  **orik0y^  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  more  than  a  set-off  against  the 
Ksy^  'Ofurml^  I  of  the  F.leuainian  fireemasons. 

j  Independently  of  die  pure  and  delicate  taste  which  breathes  in  his  pathetic 
complifot,  "  The  bset  terflks  Win  grow  obsolete— damns  have  bad  their  dav  !"  wa 


-damns  have  bad  their  day  ! 
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medy,  should,  si  quid  men  carmina 
possunt/'  be  amherised  "  in  seternum  " 
in  the  everduring  pages  of  Fraser^  who 
invented  the  "  referential,  or  senti- 
mental swearing."  Were  it  not  that 
every  one,  who  has  not  forgotten  to 
learn  his  catechism,  has  The  Rivals 
either  on  his  book-shelf  or  by  heart, 
I  should  hardly  refrain  from  quoting 
the  scene  here. 

The  name,  too,  of  Bishop  Still,* 
should  never  be  mentioned  by  a  true 
Englishman  and  Pantagruelist  without 
reverence.  His  comedy  is  invaluable, 
were  it  only  as  a  magazine  or  museum 
of  the  earlier  oaths. 

The  Afysteries,  from  which  he  pro- 
bably derived  the  system  and  construc- 
tion of  his  admirable  comedy,  abound 
in  specimens,  rude  indeed,  and  un- 
finished, but  yet  having,  like  the 
statues  of  Dsedalus,  "  something  di- 
vine about  them,"f  of  our  art. 

The  following  example  is  curious, 
particularly  as  it  illustrates  the  uni- 
versal tendency  of  genius  to  burst 
the  flaming  bounds  of  time  and  space,'' 
in  the  way  of  chronology.  Noe's  wif 
is  the  interlocutor ;  she  addresses  her 
observashuns "  to  Mr.  (or  Captain) 
Noah,  declining  to  enter  the  ark  with- 
out a  small  party  of  friends  (antedi- 
luvian Mrs.  Cluppins) ;  and  thus  pro- 
ceeds in  her  "  beg-your-parding-young- 
man"  speech : — 

**  Yei,  sir,  set  up  your  saile. 
And  row  forth  with  evil  haile ; 
For  witbouten  anie  faile, 

I  wil  not  out  of  this  toun  ! 
But  I  have  my  gossibes  everich  one. 
One  foot  further  I  wil  not  gone. 
They  shal  not  droane,  by  Saint  John  ! 

An  I  may  save  their  life. 
They  loved  me  ful  wel,  by  Christ  V* 
Chester  Mysteries,  III.  MS.  Htrl.  13f8. 


This  is  almost  as  good  as  the  making 
the  executioners,  in  The  Murder  of 
the  Innocents f  swear  by  Mahound. 

It  is  very  observable  that  the  super- 
ficial sparkle  which  distinguished  the 
fiivoured,  or  court  literature  of  the 
period  of  Charles  IT.,  extends  also  to 
the  swearing;  and  though  the  Cavaliers, 
the  "  G — d-d — me  Cavaliers,''  swora 
during  the  gloomy  and  terrible  times 
of  the  Protectorate,!  "  with  good  em- 
phasis and  discretion,"  yet  no  sooner 
bad  the  pressure  of  adversity  and 
suffering  (the  true  element,  alas,  of 
genius  I)  been  taken  off,  but  their  im* 
precations  evaporated  in  the  vapid 
trivialities  of  the  "  Stap  my  vitab  T 

Sunburn  me  I"  &c.  of  the  Mirabels 
and  Marplots  which  fluttered  on  the 
stage. 

Exactly  opposite  in  kind,  but  equally 
indicative  of  feebleness  and  want  of 
originality,  were  the  convulsive  ex- 
travagances which  distinguish  the 
swearing  of  the  Delia  Cruscan  school, 
which  mistook  sickly  effeminacy  for 
grace,  and  insane  vehemence  for  energy ; 
and  shewed  so  total  an  ignorance  of 
that  great  rule  of  art  as  to  adopt  the 
following  frigid  blasphemy  to  express 
disappointment  at  Mrs.  Robinson  re-> 
fusing  to  open  her  eyes : — 

*'  And  I  win  glory  to  blaspheme. 
And  make  the  joys  of  hell  my  theme ; 

Till  the  Creator  blush  to  see 
How  horrible  his  world  otn  be § 

This  decidedly  beats  the  Sulphur 
of  Helll"  «  Fulguration  of  Angels!" 
and  the  other  absurdities  of  the  German 
school  of  swearing,  II  so  richly  ridiculed 
in  The  Rovers. 

There  is,  "  as  luck  will  have  it,"  a 
good  deal  of  this  kind  of  stuff  in  a 


oaonot  but  admire  the  gallant  major's  classical  learning.  Nusquam  invenire  est,*' 
says  honest  Aulas  Gellius,  "  apud  idoneos  quidem  scriptores,  aut  *  meheroule '  fcemi- 
nam  dusere ;  aut '  mecastor '  virum.''-.  Lib.  iL  cap.  6. 
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wretehed  handle  of  trumpery  caTled 
Mdmolh  the  Wanderer.  FOy  du 
gentiUtomme /**  as  that  prince  of  gentle- 
men and  gentleinan  of  princes,  King 
Francis,  was  wont  to  swear,  such 
bungling  imprecations  should  be  de- 
livered to  four  hundred  and  sixty-three 
panniers  foil  of  old  devils.  It  is  sin* 
gular  that  the  Dutch,  whose  language 
abounds  so  much  in  ugly  little  nine- 
cornered  words,''*  should  be  so  de- 
ficient in  valuable  and  original  oaths; 
parttcohirly  as  the  Prisons  (the  most 
remarkable  nation  in  Enrope)  con- 
tribute, firom  their  ancient  and  vener- 
able language,  several  remarkable  and 
preciout  specimens.  This  is  attribut- 
able probably  to  the  preservation  of 
the  old  freedom  among  them,  to  the 
keeping  alive  of  that  sacred  flame  of 
Hberty  which  was  handed  down  to 
ibem  fbom  their  northern  ancestors — 
tbe  Oaks  of  Upstallsboom  t  heard  a 
purer  and  loftier  style  of  swearing  than 
tbe  Dams  (however  congenial  the 
name)  of  Beveland.  Like  the  other, 
and  less  important,  arts  which  depend 
for  their  developement  upon  taste  and 
nnagination,  swearing  is  exceedingly 
liable  to  depravation  and  corruption; 
tbe  most  fatal  evidence  of  which  is,  a 
tendency  to  substitute  elaboration  and 
iogenuhy  for  the  simple  grandeur  of 
genius.  Thus,  in  melancholy  accord- 
ance with  the  morbid  taste  exhibited 
in  the  art  and  the  literature  of  the  pre- 


sent age;  we  find  in  our  oaths  a  Pa- 
lais Royal  frippery  of  expression  which 
contrasts  strangely  with  the  manly  sim- 
plicity of  old  English  imprecation. 
Meagre  and  equivocal  as  they  are, 
Mawworm  would  hardly  now  be  able 
to  buy  a  waistcoat  with  his  share 
of  the  oaths  at  the  Pewter  Platter." 
Lord  Peter,  t  were  he  to  revisit  Eng- 
land (which,  by  tlie  way,  is  not  so 
vert/  unlikely),  would  be  shocked  to 
hear  his  vigorous  oaths  supplanted  by 
wishes  of  being  "blessed,''  "jiggered," 
and  such  "  sarsenet  oaths,"  as  Harry 
Hotspur  calls  them. 

The  only  specimen  of  any  value 
which  I  have  obtained,  after  seversd 
years'  observation  and  research,  is  one 
produced  by  a  series  of  atrocious  play 
at  whist,  vrhich  was  concluded  by  a 
revoke  on  the  part  of  the  artist's  part- 
ner—"  Blr  stl"    And  this, 

though  obviously  defective  and  imper- 
fect when  compared  with  any  of  the 
great  works,  gives  so  strong  indications 
of  some  genius  yet  remaining  in  this 
country,  that  even  I,  desponding  as  I 
am,  yet  felt  hope  revive  within  me. 

As  the  Mussulman  says,  "  Kiioda 
shefa  mid^hed" — God  gives  relief. 
I  am. 
My  dear  Mr.  Yorke, 

&C.  Sec, 
Ernulphus  Eyes-and-Limbs. 


NO.  XVI.  OLIVER  YORKE  TO  THOMAS  CARLYLE,  ON  THE  LONDON  LIBRARY. 


My  dear  Thomas — for  dear  art  thou 
to  Oliver  Yorke,  to  all  true,  culti- 
vated spirits ! — I  want  to  confiab  with 
you  aneut  the  London  Library,  in 
the  establishment  of  which  I  hear  you 
have  been,  and  are,  an  active  person. 
Now,  this  project  I  do  not  consider  as 
tbe  least  worthy  among  the  many  no- 
ble and  strenuous  efforts  for  dragging 
your  countrymen  out  of  the  slou^  of 
error-imbedded  ignorance  (which,  as 
"deer-stealing  William''  says,  truly 
enough,  is  the  "  curse  of  God"),  to 
which  your  fruitful  life  has  been  de- 


voted ;  and  its  success  has  my  heartiest 
wishes. 

The  want  of  a  good  public  library 
in  London,  from  which  book$  may  be 
borrowed  to  be  read  at  home,  is  gene- 
rally felt;*'  yes,  and  will  be  generally 
responded  to !  for,  to  own  the  unwill- 
ing truth,  our  dear,  delightful,  smoky, 
foggy,  grumbling,  gourmand ising,  in- 
tellectual London,  is  in  a  sad  plight 
as  to  libraries.  True,  we  have  the 
British  Museum ;  but  what  an  apology 
for  study  does  that  room  present  1 
Imprimis,  To  wait,  fumbling,  frows- 


*  At  is  w«B  deaeribed  by  Waskittgton  Irving,  Hitt,  Nm  York, 
t  Tbe  Mtk  oC  altoyance  to  their  free  constitutioii,  renewed  yearly  by  tbe  full 
parhament  of  the  FriaoDS  beneath  the  oak  at  UpstaUshoom,  is  one  of  the  sublimett 
of  human  compositiona.  "  And  we  will  keep  the  laud  azainst  the  tall  helmet,  and 
the  red  ahield,  and  the  brown  coat  of  mail :  if  they  will  help  us— God  and  Saint 
Peter.**— Vide  Hittory  <fiht  frimh  Republic,  Sfc, 
t  Tale  of  a  Tub,  adjinem. 
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ing,  droning,  over  tiieir  voluminous, 
unclassed,  altogether  useless  catalogue. 
Then,  to  wait  half  an  hour,  or  more, 
ere  the  books  come,  and  when  they  do 
come,  the  luxury  of  studying  there, 
amidst  the  snuffling,  shuffling,  cough- 
ing, walking  about,  very  loud  whisper- 
ing, and  ungentle  laughing  1  Now,  I 
think  Oliver  has  amply  shewn  him- 
self to  be 

Not  much  to  seek 
In  construing  Greek, 

and  also  to  be  rather  familiar  with  the 
depths  of  most  things ;  he  can  under- 
stand the  philosophy  of  M.  Jourdain's 
calling  for  his  robe  de  chambre,  pour 
mieux  entendre  la  musique  I  Yes,  yes, 
he  can  enter  into  the  feeling  of  the  wor- 
thy bourgeois,  and  clearly  conceive 
how  the  satisfaction,  the  glow  of  com- 
placency shed  over  the  self-love,  by 
robing  himself,  should  so  prepare  him 
to  be  pleased,  that  the  effect  of  the 
music  was  truly  enhanced.  Yes,  Oli- 
ver YoRKE  can  see  through  a  mill- 
stone of  any  dimensions,  provided 
there  be  a  hole  in  it ;  but  he  can  no^  see 
the  practicability  of  studying  amidst 
all  these  social  qualities  of  the  Mu- 
seum library ;  it  is  snatching  a  grace*' 
a  great  way  **  beyond  the  reach  of  art!" 

But,  conceding  the  faculty  of  stu- 
dying here, —  think,  Thomas,  of  the 
nuisance  of  not  being  able  to  take 
books  home  1  It  necessitates  the  stu- 
dent to  go  there  every  day,  in  whatever 
weather,  from  whatever  distance,  from 
whatever  occupation, — obliges  him  to 
leave  a  darling  wife— a  Mrs.  O.  Yorke, 
par  cxompfe.'— rich  in  (he  lustre  of 
noneymooo ;  or  a  friend  just  come  up  to 
town;  or  a  rich  old  maid, whose  virgin 
smiles  are  verging  towards  the  matri- 
monial ;  or  an  aged  parent,  to  whom  his 
presence  is  a  pleasure,  even  though  he 
doesn*t  open  his  lips;  or,  whatever 
the  imagination  can  picture  or  fancy 
conceive"  of  horrible  in  the  leaving- 
home  department.  Well,  arrived 
there,  perhaps  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, having  searched  for  his  book, 
waited  for  it,  at  length  got  it,  and  con- 
trived a  little  to  accustom  himself  to 
the  din  around,  he  then  finds  it  is 
nearly  time  to  close  the  room  1  Besides, 
the  long  winter  evenings,  with  your 
feet  on  the  fender,  reposing  on  the  ot* 
toman  cum  dignitate ;  the  glass  of  port 
wine  half  emptied  at  your  side,  a  cigar 
to  make  you  cogitabundus,  and  your 
volume  of  philosophy— at  the  Mu- 


seum !  To  all  men,  to  lose  a  winter's 
evening  is  hard ;  but  to  those  who,  oc- 
cupied all  day,  have  only  their  even- 
ings for  study,  it  is  a  peculiar  hardship. 

If  a  man  is  to  read  a  book  with  pro- 
fit, he  must  meditate  it  —  he  must  nave 
it  bv  him  for  at  least  a  week;  for 
Multum  legere  non  multa  is  the  stu- 
dent's motto — rather  disregarded  by 
the  pantologists  of  the  day;  and  al- 
thouah  there  are  men  who  look  over 
Kanrs  Kritik;^  or  «  dip  into  Cousin," 
at  the  Museum,  and  ever  after  discourse 
with  the  fluency  of  fulness  of  know- 
ledge on  these  matters,  yet  to  a  sane 
mind  this  is  not  the  exact  procedure. 
It  may  do  for  "  ready  reviewers  "  to 

read  books  with  their  fingers ;"  but 
to  no  other  mortal  is  it  in  any  vray  pro- 
fitable, and  to  them  only  in  a  pecu- 
niary wav;  in  all  other  ways  highly 
unprofitable,  they  becoming  like  the 
individual  in  Homer — 

If  a  man  can  take  a  book  home  witli 
him,  he  can  read  it  thoroughly  and 
when  he  pleases — also  in  the  evenings 
aloud  to  his  family,  and  comment  on  it 
to  them ;  in  short,  he  can  master  the 
book,  which  at  the  Museum  can  only 
be  done  at  considerable  loss  of  time. 

Then,  as  for  circulating  libraries," 
they  are  quite  beside  the  question,  and 
are  fit  only  for  "  susceptible  females," 
or  young  gentlemen,  for  whom  God's 
universe  appears  made  to  JUmerm-^ 
for  whom  the  London  Library  does  not 
presume  to  cater.  You  may  get  at  these 
libraries  the  last  new  novel  of  "  dear 
Mr.  Bulwer,"  or  "  darling  Mr.  James ;" 
but  for  any  food  more  solid  than 

whipped  cream  or  puff-paste,"  one 
must  needs  go  elsewhere. 

The  London  Library,  then,  my  dear 
Thomas,  is  to  remedy  all  these  evils, 
by  letting  us  have  good  books  in  aU 
languages,  in  the  historical,  biogra- 
phical, and  any  way  descriptive  or 
narrative  departments ;  all  books  of 
true  poetic  or  scientific  genius;  all 
great  works  of  fiction ;  all  works,  in 
short,  which  belong  to  general,  as  dis- 
tinguished firoro  professional  education." 
These  books  we  are  at  liberty  to  take 
home,  and  all  for  the  trifling  sum  of  5l. 
and  a  subscription  of  21,  per  annum ! 
If  the  public  abn't  heartily  respond  to 
this,  they  are  a  public  of  blackguards. 
But  the  public  are  not  "  this  chiss  of 
individuals ;"  they  are  a  discerning  and 
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RxoiHA-buying  public — they  are  a 
subscribing  public ;  and  so  my  doubts 
disappear.  Government  ought  to  esta- 
blish three  or  four  such  libraries.  In 
Germany y  in  every  petty  town  there  is 
a  fine  collection  of  books,  always  avail- 
able to  the  public  on  the  mere  recom- 
mendation of  some  respectable  resident. 
There  are  the  same  things  in  France — 
nay,  in  many  of  the  more  considerable 
towns  of  England  :  only  poor  London, 
the  leviathan,  tlie  great  heart  of  the 
world,  is  without  its  library ! 

Yet  think  of  the  many  mute  in- 
glorious Miltons,  struggling  dimly  with 
the  bonds  of  ignorance  and  obstacle ; 
"  stifling  the  speechless  longings  of  the 
beart,^  because  they  i»nnot  set  that 
spirit  free  and  gain  clear  insight  and 
articulate  utterance.  Think  how  many 
glorious  capabilUiei  lie  rotting,  or  worse 
than  that,  expending  their  energies  in 
worthless  endeavours,  because  they  can 
get  no  guide  to  lead  them  through  this 
troublous  period  of  the  mind's  evolu- 
tion. No  books  containing  the  in- 
sights and  foresights  of  man,  for  many 
centuries  gathered  up  for  their  immor- 
tal use!  For,  let  tlie  clearest  eye 
and  largest  brain  be  given  unto  man, 
they  will  avail  him  little  unless  he  can 
be  carried  up  to  the  mount  which  pre- 
ceding generations  have  raised  with  the 
sweat  of  their  brows,  from  whence  he 
may  have  some  commanding  view  of 
the  universe.  "  A  dwarf  standing  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  siant,  can  see  further 
than  that  giant  a  Laplace  coming 
before  Newton,  had  been  no  admired 
author  of  a  Mecanique  Celeste,  but  of 
books  of  very  different  value.  The 
collective  experience  of  mankind  must 


be  infinitely  more  powerful  than  the 
experience  of  any  one  man  who  has 
not  their  experience  (whether  of  truth 
or  error)  to  assist  him. 

These  are  truisms,  but  they  point 
attention  to  the  main  want  —  a  good 
library,  whence  books  may  be  wen 
home.  Conceive  for  an  instant  our 
poor  Inquirer  struggling  with  darkness 
to  get  some  insight ;  feeling  within  him 
the  glow  of  new  and  great  conceptions, 
but  wanting  in  facts,  in  materials,  in 
guidance ;  or  wanting  to  know  whether 
his  truth  be  indeed  a  truth,  or  some 
old-felt,  old-exploded  error ;  and,  being 
engaged  all  aay,  has  no  library  to 
apply  to,  and  no  lengthy  purse  to 
purcnase  one.  What  can  equal  the 
anguish  of  such  a  situation?  Thou 
thyself,  Thomas,  hast  not  always  had 
materials  for  thy  prodigious  brain  to 
wield  and  plastically  build  up.  Hast 
thou  not  also  at  one  period  of  thy  life 
felt  the  bitter  want  of  books,  and  been 
condemned  to  read  volumes  of  Dublin 
Almanacks  in  de&ult  of  Platos,  Shak- 
speares,  and  Goethes  ?  Oliver  Yorki; 
himself  has  not  been  without  a  touch 
of  that  experience ! 

To  talk  to  you  of  the  philosophy  of 
this  matter  would  be  a  superfluous  and 

Srotrusive  civility  of  pouring  water 
own  a  pump,  which  remains  stolidly 
ungrateful  for  the  trouble ;  but  when 
you  said  that  one  bad  book  prepared 
the  way  for  a  worse,"*  you  struck  at 
the  root  of  the  matter,  and  gave  a  final 
argument  for  the  necessity  of  establish- 
ing a  good  library. 

Oliver  Yorke. 
Regent  Street,  July  28, 1840. 


«  Don  Tomas  de  Its  Torres,  in  the  preface  to  his  Amatory  Poem,  will  have  it 
that  a  bad  book  does  no  harm  at  all ;  and,  defending  the  immorality  of  bis  own,  says, 
"  Con  tal  que  hw  ooatombres  de  an  autor  sean  pnras,  y  castas,  imporU  muy  poco  que 
no  sean  igaalmente  aeveras  ana  obraa"  ^so  that  an  author's  morula  are  pure,  it  don't 
signify  a  farthing  mablight  what  hia  books  are!)  He  adds,  that  he  can  produoe 
*•  mil  y  mil  autoridadea  respectables/'  to  support  his  position.  Against  the  charge  of 
corrupting  youth,  he  repliea  that  youth,  alas !  is  too  much  corrupted  already  to  be 
affected  by  books ;  and  tliat,  though  his  poems  are  voluptuom,  they  are  never  obscene, 
and  that  is  the  unique  thing  to  be  avoided !  His  "  mil  y  mil,"  respecUble  authorities, 
bowever,  dwindle  to  the  very  questionable  Latin  poets,  Martial  and  Catullus* 
Martial  thus  boldly  states  it,  or  sometbing  to  this  effect 
"  Castum  esse  dicet  pium  poetam 
Ipsum:  versiculos  nihil  necesse  est*" 
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GOING  TO  SEE  A  MAN  HANGED. 


X  ,  who  had  voted  with  Mr.  Ewart 

for  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of 
death,  was  anxious  to  see  the  eflfbct  on 
the  public  mind  of  an  execution,  and 
asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  see 
Courvoisier  killed.  We  had  not  the 
advantage  of  a  sheriff's  order,  like  the 

six  hundred  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men *'  who  were  admitted  within  the 
walls  of  the  prison ;  but  determined  to 
mingle  witii  the  crowd  at  the  foot  of 
the  scaffold,  and  to  take  up  our  posi- 
tions at  a  very  early  hour. 

As  I  was  to  rise  at  three  in  tlie 
morning,  I  went  to  bed  at  ten,  think- 
ing that  five  hours'  sleep  would  be 
amply  sufficient  to  brace  me  against 
the  fatigues  of  the  coming  day.  But, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  the  event 
of  the  morrow  was  perpetually  before 
my  eyes  through  the  night,  and  kept 
them  Wide  open.  I  heard  all  the  clocks 
in  the  neighbourhood  chime  the  hours 
in  succession ;  a  dog  from  some  court 
hard  by  kept  up  a  pitiful  yowling ;  at 
one  o*clock,  a  cock  set  up  a  feeble, 
melancholy  crowing ;  shortly  after  two 
the  daylight  came  peeping  grey  through 
the  window-shuiters  ;  and  by  the  time 

timt  X  arrived,  in  fulfilment  of  his 

promise,  I  had  been  asleep  about  half 
an  hour.  He,  more  wise,  had  not  gone 
to  rest  at  all,  but  had  remained  up  all 
night  at  the  dub,  along  with  Dash  and 
two  or  three  more.  D^h  is  one  of  the 
most  eminent  wits  in  I^ndon,  and  had 
kepi  the  company  merry  all  night  with 
appropriate  jokes  about  the  coming 
event.  It  is  curious  that  a  murder  is 
a  great  inspirer  of  jokes.  We  all  like 
to  laugh  and  have  our  fling  about  it ; 
there  is  a  certain  grim  pleasure  in  the 
circumstance  ^  a  perpetual  jinglii^ 
antithesis  between  life  and  death,  that 
is  sure  of  its  effect. 


struggle,  taking  the  last  look  of  dear 
^ces  that  have  cheered  us  here,  and 
lingering — one  moment  more — ere  we 
part  for  the  tremendous  journey) ;  but, 
chiefly,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  as 
each  clock  sounded,  what  is  he  dohig 
now? — has  he  heand  it  in  his  Kttle 
room  in  Newgate  yonder?  Eleven 
o'clock.  He  has  been  writing  until 
now.  The  gaoler  says  he  is  a  pheasant 
man  enough  to  be  with ;  but  he  caa 
hold  out  no  longer,  and  is  very  weary. 
"  Wake  me  at  four,"*  says  he,  *•  for  I 
have  still  much  to  put  down."  From 
eleven  to  twelvenhe  gaoler  hears  how 
he  is  grinding  his  teeth  in  hb  sleep. 
At  twelve  he  is  up  in  his  bed,  and  asks. 
Is  it  the  time  ?'^  He  has  plenty  more 
time  yet  for  sleep ;  and  he  sleeps,  and 
the  bells  go  on  tolling.  Seven  hours 
more  —  five  hours  more.  Many  a  car- 
riage is  clattering  through  the  streets, 
bringing  ladies  away  from  evening 
parties;  many  bachdors  are  reeling 
home  after  a  jolly  night ;  Covent  Gai^ 
den  is  alive;  and  the  light  coming 
through  the  cell- window  turns  the 
gaoler's  candle  pale.  Four  hours  moie ! 
"  Courvoisier^^'  says  the  gaoler,  shaking 
him,  "  it's  four  o'clock  now,  and  I've 
woke  you,  as  you  told  me ;  but  there's 
no  call  for  you  (o  get  ftp  vc/."  The 
poor  wretch  leaves  his  bed,  however, 
and  makes  his  last  toilet;  and  then 
falb  to  writing,  to  tell  the  world  how 
he  did  the  crime  for  which  he  has  suf- 
fered. This  time  he  will  tell  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth.  Tltey  bring  him 
his  breakfast  from  the  cofi^e-shop 
opposite — tea,  coffin,  and  thin  bread 
and  butter.''  He  will  take  nodiing, 
however,  but  goes  on  writing.  He  ha» 
to  write  to  bis  mother — the  pious  mo- 
tlier  fUr  away  in  his  own  country — 
who  reared  him  and  loved  him ;  and 
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bow  ^tihttj  be  clings  to  tiiem  and 
iores  them. 

WhiTe  these  things  are  aoing  on 
within  the  prison  (wHh  vthm  we  are 
made  accurately  acquainted  by  the  co- 
pioQs  chrontcl^  of  such  events  which 
are  published  subsequently^  X— 'Is 
carriage  has  driven  up  to  the  door  of 
my  Mgings,  and  we  have  partaken  of 
an  elennt  disfewte  that  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion.  A  cop  of  cofi^ 
at  half-past  three  in  the  rooming  is 
uncommonly  pleasant ;  andX  en- 
livens us  witb  the  repetition  of  the 
jokes  that  Dash  has  just  been  making. 
Admirable^  certainly— they  must  have 
bad  a  merry  night  of  it,  thafs  clear ; 
and  we  stoutly  debate  whether,  vrhen 
one  has  to  get  up  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  is  best  to  have  an  hour  or  two 
of  sleep,  or  wait  and  go  to  bed  after- 
wards at  the  end  of  the  day's  work. 
That  fovrl  is  eictraordinarily  tongh — the 
wing, even,  is  as  hard  as  a  board;  a 
riight  disappointment,  for  there  is  no- 
thing else  for  breakfiist.  "  Will  any 
gentlenaan  have  some  sherry  and  soda- 
water  before  he  sets  out  ?  It  clears  the 
brains  fiunously.''  Thus  primed,  the 
party  sets  out.  The  coachman  has 
dropped  asleep  on  the  box,  and  wakes 
up  wildly  as  the  hall-door  opens.  It 
is  just  four  o'clock.  About  this  very 
tij»e  they  are  waking  up  poor — psha  I 
who  is  for  a  cigar  ?  X—  does  not 
smoke  himself;  but  vows  and  protests,  ' 
in  the  kindest  way  in  the  world,  that 
he  does  not  care  in  the  least  for  the 
new  drab-silk  linings  of  his  carriage. 

2  ,  who  smokes,  mounts,  however, 

the  box.  "  DarvE  to  Snow  HrtL,'* 
says  the  owner  of  the  chariot.  The 
p^icemen,  who  are  the  only  people  in 
the  street,  and  are  standing  by,  look 
kikowing — they  know  what  it  means 
well  enouglh. 

How  cool  and  clean  the  streets  look, 
as  the  carriage  startles  the  echoes  that 
hatve,  been  asleep  in  the  comers  all 
night.  Somebody  has  been  sweeping 
the  mremeDts  dean  in  the  night  time 
surely  ;  they  would  not  soil  a  lady's, 
white  satin  shoes,  they  are  so  Hrv  nnd 


th^  are  delightfol— the  most  fresh 
and  livdy  companions  possible.  But 
they  cannot  bear  the  crowd  and  the 
bustle  of  midday.  You  don't  know 
them  then — they  are  no  longer  the 
same  things.  We  have  come  to  Gray's 
Inn;  there  is  actually  dew  upon  the 
grass  in  the  gardeits ;  and  the  windows 
of  the  stout  old  red  houses  are  all  in  a 
flame. 

As  we  enter  Holbom  the  town  grows 
more  animated ;  and  there  are  already 
twice  as  many  people  in  the  streets  as 
you  see  at  midoay  m  a  German  rtsidenz 
or  an  English  provincial  town.  The 
gin-shop  keepers  have  many  of  them 
taken  ttieir  shutters  down,  and  ntany 
persons  are  issuing  from  them  pipe  in 
nand.  Down  they  go  along  the  broad 
bright  street,  their  blue  shadows  march- 
ing after  them  ;  for  they  are  all  bodnd 
the  same  way,  and  are  bent  like  us 
upon  seeing  the  hanging. 

It  is  twenty  minutes  past  four  as  we 
pass  St.  Sepulchre's :  by  this  time  many 
hundred  people  are  in  the  street,  and 
many  more  are  coming  up  Snow  Hill. 
Before  us  lies  Newgate  prison ;  but 
something  a  great  deal  more  awful  to 
look  at,  which  seizes  the  eye  at  once, 
and  makes  the  heart  beat,  is 

J  ac- 

There  it  stands  black  and  retl^dy 
jutting  out  from  a  little  door  in^icious 
prison.    As  you  see  it,  you  feel  a  ^^▼e 
of  dumb  electric  shock,  which  ca-leman 
one  to  start  a  little,  and  give  a  so  books 
gasp  for  breath.   The  shock  is  ovel 
a  second  ;  and  presently  you  examWj[® 
the  object  before  you  wUb  a  ceitst.we 
feeling  of  coTOTj|ac^i\t  cuuoslty.  At^e 
least,  such  was  the  effect  that  the  ga\-  - 
lows  first  produced  upon  the  writer, 
trvins  to  set  down  aU  Vis  feel* 
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who  seemed  habUuit  of  the  plaoe  about 
former  executions ;  and  did  the  victim 
Inmg  with  his  fiice  towards  the  clock  or 
towards  Ludsate  Hill?  and  had  he  the 
rope  round  his  neck  when  he  came 
on  the  scafibld,  or  was  it  put  on  by 
Jack  Ketch  afterwards  ?  ana  had  Lord 

W         taken  a  window,  and  which 

was  he?  I  may  mention  the  noble 
marquess's  name,  as  he  was  not  at  the 

exhibition.    A  pseudo  W   was 

pointed  out  in  an  opposite  window, 
towards  whom  all  the  people  in  our 
neighbourhood  looked  eagerly,  and  wiili 

f^reat  respect  too.  The  mob  seemed  to 
lave  no  sort  of  ill-will  against  him,  but 
sympathy  and  admiration.  This  noble 
lord  s  personal  courage  and  strength 
has  won  the  plebs  ow  to  him. 
Perhaps  his  exploits  against  police- 
men have  occasioned  some  of  this 
popularity;  for  the  mob  hates  them, 
as  children  the  schoolmaster. 

Throughout  the  whole  four  hours,how- 
ever,  the  mob  was  extraordinarily  gentle 
and  good-humoured.   At  first  we  had 
leisure  to  talk  to  the  people  about  us ; 
and  I  recommend  X  s  brother  se- 
nators of  both  sides  of  the  house  to  see 
more  of  this  same  people,  and  to  ap- 
preciate them  better.  Honourable 
members  are  battling  and  struggling  in 
the  house  ;  shouting,  yelling,  crowing, 
hear-hearing,  pool^pooh-ing,  making 
speeches  of  three  columns,  and  gain- 
ing "  great  Conservative  triumphs,''  or 
*'  signal  successes  of  the  Reform  cause," 
as  the  case  may  be.  Three  hundred 
and  ten  gentlemen  of  good  fortune, 
and  able  for  the  most  part  to  quote 
apprc^race,  declare  solemnly  that  unless 
event.  Robert  comes  in  the  nation  is 
a  Sf^^d.  Three  hundred  and  fifteen  on 
to  laiig^y^ef  gj^e  swear  their  great  gods 
there  is  i}^^  safety  of  the  empire  depends 
circums  Lord  jofm  ;  and  to  this  end  they 
antithe^e  Horace  too.    I  declare  that  I 
IS  suroo  never  been  in  a  great  London 
■^'^ywd  without  thinking  of  what  they 
s*'"'J&ll  the  two  "  great "  parties  in  England 
^9^ith  wonder.   For  which  of  the  two 
^  great  leaders  do  these  people  care,  I 
pray  you  ?    When  Lora  Slanley  with- 
drew his  Irish  bill  the  other  night, 
were  they  in  transports  of  joy,  like 
worthy  persons  who  read  the  Globe 
and  the  Chronicle?  or  when  he  beat 
the  ministers,  were  they  wild  with  de- 
light, like  honest  gentlemen  who  read 
tl^  Post  and  the  Timet?   Ask  yonder 
ragged  fellow,  who  has  evidently  fre- 
quented debating-clubs,  and  speaks 


with  good  sense  and  slirewd  good- 
nature. He  cares  no  more  for  Lord 
John  than  he  does  for  Sir  Robert; 
and,  with  due  respect  be  it  said,  would 
mind  very  little  if  both  of  them  were 
ushered  out  by  Mr.  Ketch,  and  took 
their  places  under  yonder  black  beam. 
What  are  the  two  great  parties  to  him, 
and  tliose  like  him  ?  Sheer  wind,  hol- 
low humbug,  absurd  claptraps ;  a  silly 
mummery  of  dividmg  and  debating, 
which  does  not  in  the  least,  however  it 
may  turn,  ^(kci  his  condition.  It  has 
been  so  ever  since  the  happy  days  when 
Whigs  and  Tories  begun ;  and  a  pretty 
pastime  no  doubt  it  is  for  both. 
August  parties,  great  balances  of  Brit- 
ish freedom :  are  not  the  two  sides 
quite  as  active,  and  eager,  and  loud,  as 
at  their  very  birth,  and  ready  to  fight 
for  place  as  stoutly  as  ever  they  fought 
before?  But,  lol  in  the  meantime, 
whilst  you  are  jangling  and  brawling 
over  the  accounts,  Populm,  whose 
estate  you  have  administered  while  he 
was  an  in&nt  and  could  not  take  care 
of  himself — Populus  has  been  growing 
and  growing,  till  he  is  every  bit  as 
wise  as  his  guardians.  Talk  to  our 
ragged  friend.  He  is  not  so  polished, 
perhaps,  as  a  member  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Club ;  he  has  not  beeii 
to  Eton ;  and  never  read  Horace  in  his 
life  :  but  he  can  think  just  as  soundly 
as  the  best  of  you ;  he  can  speak  quite 
as  strongly  in  his  own  rough  way ;  he 
has  been  reading  all  sorts  of  books  of 
late  years,  and  gathered  together  no 
litde  information.  He  is  as  good  a  man 
as  the  common  run  of  us ;  and  there 
are  ten  million  more  men  in  the  coun- 
try as  good  as  he, — ten  million,  for 
whom  vre,  in  our  infinite  superiority, 
are  acting  as  guardians,  and  to  whom, 
in  our  bounty,  we  give— exactly  no- 
thing. Put  yourself  in  their  position, 
worthy  sir.  You  and  a  hundred  others 
find  yourselves  in  some  lone  place, 
where  you  set  up  a  government.  You 
take  a  chief,  as  is  natural ;  he  is  the 
cheapest  order-keeper  in  the  world. 
You  establish  half-a-dozen  worthies, 
whose  families  you  say  shall  have  the 
privileffe  to  legislate  ior  you  for  ever ; 
nalf-a-dozen  more,  who  sliall  be  ap- 
pointed by  a  choice  of  tliirty  of  tne 
test ;  and  other  sixty,  who  shall  have 
no  choice,  vote,  place,  or  privilege,  at 
all.  Honourable  sir,  suppose  that  you 
are  one  of  the  last  sixty :  how  will  you 
feel,  you  who  have  intelligence,  pas« 
sions,  honest  pride,  as  well  as  your 
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neigbbour;  how  will  you  feel  towards 
your  equals,  in  whose  bands  lie  all 
the  power  and  all  the  property  of  the 
community?  Would  you  love  and 
honour  them,  tamely  acquiesce  in  their 
superiority,  see  their  privileges,  and  go 
yourself  disregarded,  without  a  pang  ? 
You  are  not  a  man  if  you  would.  I 
am  not  talking  of  right  or  wrong,  or 
debating  questions  of  government.  But 
ask  my  friend  there,  with  the  ragged 
elbows  and  no  shirt,  what  he  tliinks  ? 
Yon  have  your  party,  Conservative  or 
Whig,  as  it  may  oe.  You  believe  that 
an  aristocracy  is  an  institution  neces- 
sary, beautiful,  and  virtuous.  You  are 
a  gentleman,  in  other  words,  and  stick 
by  your  party. 

And  our  friend  with  the  elbows  (the 
crowd  is  thickening  hugely  all  this 
time)  sticks  by  his,.  Talk  to  him  of 
Whig  or  Tory,  he  grins  at  them ;  of 
virtual  representation,  pish!  He  is 
a  democrat f  and  will  stand  by  his 
friends,  as  you  by  yours ;  and  they  are 
twenty  millions,  his  friends,  of  whom 
a  vast  minority  now,  a  majority  a  few 
years  hence,  will  be  as  good  as  you. 
Id  the  meantime  we  shall  continue 
electing,  and  debating,  and  dividing, 
and  having  every  day  new  triumphs 
for  the  glorious  cause  of  Conserva- 
tism, or  the  glorious  cause  of  Reform, 

until  

•         •         •  « 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  uncon- 
scionable republican  tirade — i  propos, 
of  a  hanging  ?  Such  feelings,  I  think, 
must  come  across  any  man  in  a  vast 
multitude  like  this.  What  good  sense 
and  intelligence  have  most  of  the 
people  by  whom  you  are  surrounded  ; 
now  much  sound  humour  does  one 
bear  bandied  about  from  one  to  an- 
other? A  great  number  of  coarse 
phrases  are  used,  that  would  make 
ladies  in  drawing-rooms  blush ;  but  the 
morab  of  the  men  are  good  and  hearty. 
A  ragamuffin  in  the  crowd  (a  powdery 
baker  in  a  white  sheepVwool  cap) 
uses  some  indecent  expression  to  a 
woman  near;  there  is  an  instant  cry 
of  shame,  which  silences  the  man,  and 
a  dozen  people  are  ready  to  give  the 
woman  protection.  The  crowd  has 
grown  very  dense  by  this  time,  it  is 
about  six  o'clock,  and  there  is  great 
heaving,  and  pushing,  and  swaying  to 
to  and  fro ;  but  round  the  women  the 
men  have  formed  a  circle,  and  keep 
ihem  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the 
rush  and  trample.    In  one  of  the 


houses  near  us,  a  gallery  has  been 
formed  on  the  roof.  Seats  were  here 
let,  and  a  number  of  persons  of  various 
degrees  were  occupying  them.  Several 
tipsy,  dissolute-looking  young  men,  of 
the  Dick  Swiveller  cast,  were  in  this 
gallery.  One  was  lolling  over  the  sun- 
shiney  tiles,  with  a  fierce  sodden  face, 
out  of  which  came  a  pipe,  and  which 
was  shaded  by  long  matted  hair,  and 
a  hat  cocked  very  much  on  one  side. 
Tliis  gentleman  was  one  of  a  party, 
which  had  evidently  not  been  to  bed 
on  Sunday  night,  but  had  passed  it 
in  some  of  those  delectable  night-houses 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Covent  Gar- 
den. The  debauch  was  not  over  yet, 
and  the  women  of  the  party  were 
giggling,  drinking,  and  romping,  as  is 
the  wont  of  these  delicate  creatures; 
sprawling  here  and  there,  and  falling 
upon  the  knees  of  one  or  other  of  the 
males.  Their  scarfe  were  off  their 
shoulders,  and  you  saw  the  sun  shining 
down  upon  the  bare  white  flesh,  and 
the  shoulder-points  glittering  like  burn- 
ing glasses.  The  people  about  us 
were  very  indignant  at  some  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  debauched  crew, 
and  at  last  raised  up  such  a  yell  as 
frightened  them  into  shame,  and  they 
were  more  orderly  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  The  windows  of  the  shops 
opposite  began  to  fill  apace,  and  our 
berore-mentioned  friend  with  ragged  el- 
bows pointed  out  a  celebrated  fashion- 
able character  who  occupied  one  of 
them ;  and,  toour  surprise,  knew  as  much 
about  him  as  the  Court  Journal  or  the 
Morning  Post,  Presently  he  enter- 
tained us  with  a  long  and  pretty  ac- 
curate account  of  the  history  of  Lady 

 ,  and  indulged  in  a  judicious 

criticism  upon  her  last  work.  I  have 
met  with  many  a  country  gentleman 
who  had  not  read  lialf  as  many  books 
as  this  honest  fellow,  this  shrewd  pro- 
Utaire  in  a  black  shirt.  The  people 
about  him  took  up  and  carried  on  the 
conversation  very  knowingly,  and  were 
very  little  behind  him  in  point  of  in- 
formation. It  was  just  as  good  a  com- 
pany as  one  meets  on  common  oc- 
casions. I  was  in  a  genteel  crowd  in 
one  of  the  galleries  at  the  queen's 
coronation;  indeed  in  point  of  in- 
telligence, the  democrats  were  quite 
equal  to  the  aristocrats.  How  many 
more  such  groups  were  there  in  this  im- 
mense multitude  of  nearly  forty  thou- 
sand, as  some  say  ?  How  many  more 
such  throughout  the  country  ?   I  never 
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yet,  as  I  said  before,  have  been  m  an 
English  mob,  without  the  same  feeling 
for  the  persons  who  composed  it,  and 
without  wonder  at  the  vi^rous,  orderly 
good  sense,  and  intelhgence  of  the 
people. 

The  character  of  the  crowd  was  as 
yet,  however,  quite  festive.  Jokes 
bandying  about  here  and  there,  and 
jolly  laughs  breaking  out.  Some  men 
were  endeavouring  to  climb  op  a  leaden 
pipe  on  one  of  the  houses.  The  land- 
lord came  out  and  endeavoured,  with 
might  and  main,  to  pull  them  down. 
Many  thousand  eves  turned  upon  this 
contest  immediately.  AH  sorts  of  voices 
issued  from  the  crowd  and  uttered 
choice  expressions  of  sl^ng.  When  one 
of  the  men  was  pulled  down  by  the 
leg,  the  waves  of  this  black  mob-ocean 
laughed  innumerably ;  when  one  fellow 
slipped  away,  scrambled  up  the  pipe, 
and  made  good  his  lodgement  on  the 
shelf,  we  were  all  made  happy,  and 
encouraged  him  by  loud  snouts  of 
admiration.  What  is  there  so  par- 
ticularly delightful  in  the  spectacle  of  a 
man  clambering  up  a  gas-pipe  ?  Why 
were  we  kept  for  a  quarter  of  an  liour 
in  deep  interest  gazing  upon  this  re- 
markable scene  ?  Ind^  it  is  hard  to 
say;  a  man  does  not  know  what  a 
fool  he  is  until  he  tries ;  or,  at  least, 
what  mean  follies  will  amuse  him. 
The  other  day  I  went  to  Astley's  and 
saw  clown  come  in  with  a  foolscap 
and  pinafore,  and  six  small  boys  who 
represented  his  school -felk>ws.  To 
them  enters  schoolmaster;  horses  clown, 
and  flogs  him  hugely  on  the  back  part 
of  his  pinafore.  I  never  read  any  thing 
in  Swift,  Boz,  Rabelais,  Fielding,  Paul 
de  Kock,  wliich  delighted  mo  so  much 
as  this  sight,  and  caused  me  to  laugh 
so  profoundly.  And  why?  What  is 
there  so  ridiculous  in  the  sight  of  one 
miserably  rouged  man  beating  another 
on  the  breech  ?  Tell  us  where  the  fun 
lies,  in  this  and  the  before-mentioned 
episode  of  the  gas-pipe?  Vast,  indeed, 
are  the  capacities  and  ingenuities  of 
the  human  soul  that  can  find,  in  in- 
cidents so  wonderfully  small,  means  of 
contemplation  and  amusement. 

Really  the  time  passed  away  with 
extraordinary  quickness.  A  thousand 
things  of  the  sort  related  here 
came  to  amuse  us.  First,  the  work- 
men knocking  and  hammering  at  the 
scaffold,  mysterious  clattering  of  blows 
vras  heard  within  it,  and  a  ladder 
painted  black  was  carried  round;  and 


into  the  interior  of  the  edifice  by  a 
small  side-door.  We  all  looked  at 
this  little  ladder  and  at  each  other — 
things  began  to  be  very  interesting. 
Soon  came  a  squad  of  policemen; 
stalwart,  rosy -looking  men,  saying 
much  fbr  city-feeding;  virell-dressed, 
well-limbed,  and  of  admirable  good 
humour.  They  paced  about  the  open 
space  between  the  prison  and  the 
barriers  which  kept  in  the  crowd  from 
the  scaffold.  The  front  line,  as  far  as 
I  could  see,  was  chiefly  occupied  by 
blackguards  and  boys  —  professional 
persons,  -no  doubt,  who  saluted  the 
policemen  on  their  appearance  with 
a  volley  of  jokes  and  ribaldry.  As  far 
as  I  could  judge  from  faces,  there 
were  more  blackguards  of  sixteen  and 
seventeen,  than  of  any  maturer  age; 
stunted,  sallow,  ill-grown  lads,  in 
rugged  fustian,  tcowHng  about.  There 
were  a  considerable  number  of  girls, 
too,  of  the  same  age ;  one  that  Cruik- 
shank  and  Boz  might  have  taken  as  a 
study  for  Nancy.  The  girl  was  a 
young  thiers  mistress  evidently;  if 
attacked,  ready  to  reply  without  a 
particle  of  modesty;  could  give  as 
good  ribaldry  as  she  got;  rcotdt  no 
secret  (and  tliere  were  several  inquiries) 
as  to  her  profession  and  means  of 
livelihood.  But  with  all  this,  there 
was  something  good  about  the  girl ; 
a  sort  of  devil-may-care  candour  and 
simplicity  that  one  could  not  fail  to 
see.  Iler  answers  to  some  of  the  coarse 
questions  put  to  her,  were  very  ready 
and  good-nu  moured .  She  had  a  friend 
with  her  of  the  same  age  and  dass, 
of  whom  she  seemed  to  be  very  fond, 
and  who  looked  up  to  her  for  protec* 
tion.  Both  of  these  women  had  beau- 
tiful eyes.  Devil-raay-care*s  were  ex- 
traordinarily bright  and  blue,  an  ad- 
mirably fiiir  complexion,  and  a  large 
red  mouth  full  of  white  teeth.  Au  ratCy 
ugly,  stunted,  thick-limbed,  and  by  no 
means  a  beauty.  Her  friend  could 
not  be  more  than  fifteen.  They  were 
not  in  rags,  but  had  greasy  cotton 
shawls,  and  old,  faded,  rag-shop  bon- 
nets. I  was  curious  to  look  at  them, 
having,  in  late  fasliionable  novels,  read 
many  accounts  of  such  personages. 
Bah  !  what  figments  these  novelists  tell 
us !  Boz,  who  knows  life  well,  knows 
that  his  Miss  Nancy  is  the  most  un- 
real farwastical  personage  possible ;  no 
more  like  a  thief ^s  mistress,  than  one 
of  Gessner's  shepherdesses  resembles 
a  real  country  wench.   He  dare  not 
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tell  the  truth  concerning  such  young 
ladies.  They  have,  do  doubt,  virtues 
like  other  human  creatures ;  nay,  their 
position  engenders  virtues  that  are  not 
called  into  exercise  among  other  wo- 
men. But  on  these  an  honest  painter 
of  human  nature  has  no  right  to  dwell; 
not  being  able  to  paint  the  whole  por- 
traity  he  has  no  right  to  present  one  or 
two  £ivourable  points  as  characterising 
the  whole ;  and  therefore,  in  &ct,  had 
better  leave  the  picture  alone  altogether. 
The  new  French  literature  is  essentially 
false  and  worthless  from  this  very 
error— the  writers  giving  us  £ivourable 
pictures  of  monsters  (aiid,  to  say  no- 
thing of  decency  or  morality),  pictures 
quite  uotrue  to  nature. 

But  yonder,  glittering  through  the 
crowd  in  Newgate  Street  —  see  the 
sheriffs*  carriages  are  slowlv  making 
their  way.  We  have  been  here  three 
hours!  Is  it  possible  that  they  can 
have  passed  so  soon?  Close  to  the 
barriere  where  we  are,  the  mob  has 
become  so  dense  that  it  is  with  dif- 
ficulty a  man  can  keep  his  feet.  Each 
man,  however,  is  very  careful  in  pro- 
tecting the  women,  and  all  are  full  of 
jokes  and  good -humour.  The  win^ 
dovrs  of  the  shops  opposite  are  now 

Eretty  neariy  filled  by  the  persons  who 
ired  them.  Many  young  dandies  are 
there  with  mustachios  and  cigars ;  some 
qtiiety  fat,  family  parties,  of  simple 
honest  tradesmen  and  their  wives,  as 
we  fancy,  who  are  looking  on  with  the 
greatest  imaginable  calmness,  and  sip- 
ping their  tea.   Yonder  is  the  sham 

Lord  W  ,  who  is  flinging  various 

articles  among  the  crowd ;  one  of  his 
companions,  a  tall  burly  man  with 
large  mustachios,  has  provided  himself 
wiUi  a  squirt,  and  is  aspersing  the  mob 
with  brandy  and  water.  Honest  gen- 
tleman! high-bred  aristocrat!  genuine 
lover  of  humour  and  wit!  I  would 
walk  some  miles  to  see  thee  on  the 
tread -mill,  thee  and  thy  Mohawk 
crew ! 

We  tried  to  get  up  a  hiss  against 
these  rufllans,  but  only  had  a  trifling 
success;  the  crowd  did  not  seem  to 
think  their  ofifence  very  heinous;  and 
our  friend,  the  philosopher  in  the 
ragged  elbows,  who  had  remained  near 
us  all  the  time,  was  not  inspired  with 
any  such  savage  disgust  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  certain  iK>toriou8  young 
gentlemen,  as  I  must  confess  fills  mv 
own  particular  bosom.  He  only  said, 
**  So-and«BO  is  a  lord,  and  they'll  let 


him  off,''  and  then  discoursed  about 
Lord  Ferrers  being  hanged.  The  phi- 
losopher knew  the  history  pretty  well, 
and  so  did  most  of  the  little  knot  of 
persons  about  him,  and  it  must  be  a 
gratifying  thing  for  young  gentlemen 
to  find  that  their  actions  are  made  the 
subject  of  this  kind  of  conversation. 

Scaroely  a  word  had  been  said  about 
Courvoisier  all  this  time.  We  were  all, 
as  far  as  I  could  judge,  in  just  such  a 
frame  of  mind  as  men  are  in  when 
they  are  squeezing  at  the  pit«door  of  a 
play,  or  pushing  for  a  review  or  a 
lord  mayor's  show.  We  asked  most 
of  the  men  who  were  near  us,  whether 
they  had  seen  many  executions  ?  most 
of  them  hail,  the  philosopher  especially; 
whether  the  sight  of  them  did  any 
good  ?  For  the  matter  of  that,  no ; 
people  did  not  care  about  them  at  all ; 
nobody  ever  thought  of  it  aAer  a  bit." 
A  countryman,  who  had  left  his  drove 
in  Smithfield,  said  the  same  thing; 
he  bad  seen  a  man  hanged  at  York, 
and  spoke  of  the  ceremony  with  per- 
fect good  sense,  and  in  a  quiet  saga- 
cious way. 

J.  S— - — ,  the  &mous  wit  now  dead, 
had,  I  recollect,  a  good  story  upon  the 
subject  of  executing,  and  of  the  terror 
which  the  punishment  inspires.  After 
Thisdewood  and  his  companions  were 
hanged,  their  heads  were  taken  off 
according  to  the  sentence;  and  the 
executioner,  as  he  severed  each,  held 
it  up  to  the  crowd  in  the  proper  ortho- 
dox way,  saying,  Here  is  the  head  of 
a  traitor !"  At  the  sight  of  the  first 
ghastly  head  the  people  were  struck 
with  terror,  and  a  general  expression 
of  disgust  and  fear  broke  from  them. 
The  second  head  was  looked  at  also 
with  much  interest,  but  the  excitement 
regarding  the  third  head  diminished. 
When  the  executioner  had  come  to  the 
last  of  the  heads,  lie  lifted  it  up ;  but, 
by  some  clumsiness,  allowed  it  to  drop. 
At  this  the  crowd  yelled  out,  "  Ah, 
Butter-fingenr  —  the  excitement  had 
passed  entirely  away.  The  punishment 
nad  grown  to  be  a  joke — Butter-fingers 
was  the  word  — a  pretty  commentary, 
indeed,  upon  the  august  nature  of 
public  executions,  and  the  awful  ma- 
jesty of  the  law. 

it  was  past  seven  now ;  the  quarters 
rang  and  passed  away;  the  crowd 
be^n  to  grow  very  eager  and  more 
quiet,  and  we  turned  back  eveir  now 
and  then  and  looked  at  St.  Sepulchre's 
clock.    Half  an  hour,  twenty -five 
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minutes.  What  is  he  doing  now? 
He  has  bis  irons  off  by  this  time. 
A  quarter:  he's  in  the  press-room  now, 
no  doubt.  Now  at  last  we  had  come 
to  think  about  the  man  we  were 
going  to  see  hanged.  How  slowly  the 
clock  crept  oyer  the  last  quarter! 
Those  who  were  able  to  turn  round 
and  see  (for  the  crowd  was  now  ex- 
traordinarily dense),  chronicled  the 
time  eight  minutes,  five  minutes;  at 
last  — ding,  dong,  dong,  dong!  —  the 
bell  is  tolling  the  chimes  of  eight. 
♦         •         ♦  ♦ 

Between  the  writing  of  this  line  and 
the  last,  the  pen  has  been  put  down,  as 
the  reader  may  suppose,  and  the  per- 
son  who  is  addressing  him  gone  through 
a  pause  of  no  very  pleasant  thoughts 
ana  recollections.  .  Tlie  whole  of  the 
sickening,  ghastly,  wicked  scene  passes 
before  the  eyes  again  ;  and,  indeed,  it 
is  an  awful  one  to  see,  and  very  hard 
and  painful  to  describe. 

As  the  clock  began  to  strike,  an  im> 
mense  sway  and  movement  swept  over 
the  whole  of  that  vast  dense  crowd. 
They  were  all  uncovered  directly,  and 
a  great  murmur  arose,  more  awful, 
bizarre^  and  undescribable  than  any 
sound  I  had  ever  before  heard.  Women 
and  children  began  to  shriek  horridly. 
I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  bell  I 
heard ;  but  a  dreadful,  quick,  feverish 
kind  of  jangling  noise,  mingled  with 
the  noise  of  the  people,  and  lasted  for 
about  two  minutes.  The  scaffold  stood 
before  us,  tenantless,  and  black ;  the 
black  chain  was  hanging  down  ready 


from  the  beam.  Nobody  came.  ''He  lias 
been  respited,*'  some  one  said ;  anotlier 
said,"  He  has  killed  himself  in  prison." 

Just  then,  from  under  the  black 
prison-door,  a  pale,  quiet  head  peered 
out.  It  was  shockingly  bright  and 
distinct ;  it  rose  up  directly,  and  a 
man  in  black  appealed  on  the  scaffold, 
and  was  silently  followed  by  about  four 
more  dark  figures.  The  first  was  a 
tall,  gmve  man  :  we  all  knew  who  the 
second  man  was.  "  That*s  he — thai'g 
he you  heard  the  people  say,  as  the 
devoted  man  came  up. 

I  have  seen  a  cast  of  the  head  since, 
but,  indeed,  should  never  have  known 
it.  Courvoisier  bore  his  punishment 
like  a  man,  and  walked  very  firmly. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  new  black  suit,  as 
it  seemed ;  his  shirt  was  open.  His 
arms  were  tied  in  front  of  nim.  He 
opened  bis  hands  in  a  helpless  kind 
or  way,  and  clasped  them  once  or  twice 
together.  He  turned  his  head  here 
and  there,  and  looked  about  him  for  an 
instant  with  a  wild,  imploring  look. 
'  His  mouth  was  conUracted  into  a  sort 
of  pitiful  smile,  lie  went  and  placed 
himself  at  once  under  the  beam,  with 
his  face  towards  St.  Sepulchre's.  The 
tall,  grave  man  in  black  twisted  him 
round  swiftly  in  the  other  direction, 
and  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  night- 
cap, pulled  it  tiglit  over  the  patient's 
head  and  fece.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
say,  that  I  could  look  no  more,  but 
shut  my  eyes,  as  the  last  dreadful  act 
was  gomg  on,  which  sent  this  wretdied 
guilty  soul  into  the  presence  of  God. 


If  a  public  execution  is  beneficial  —  and  beneficial  it  is,  no  doubt,  or  ebe  the 
wise  laws  would  not  encourage  forty  thousand  people  to  witness  it — the  next 
usefol  thing  must  be  a  full  description  of  such  a  ceremony,  and  all  its  entourages, 
and  to  this  end  the  above  pages  are  ofiered  to  the  reader.  How  does  an  indi- 
vidual man  feel  under  it  ?  In  what  way  does  he  observe  it, — how  does  he  view  all 
the  phenomena  connected  with  it,— what  induces  him  in  the  first  instance  to  go 
and  see  it, — and  how  is  he  moved  by  it  afterwards  ?  The  writer  has  discarded 
the  magazine ''  We"  altogether, and  spoken  face  to  face  with  the  reader,  recording 
every  one  of  the  impressions  felt  by  him  as  honestly  as  he  could. 

I  must  confess,  then  (for  I  is  the  shortest  word, and  the  best  in  this  case),  that 
the  sight  has  left  on  my  mind  an  extraordinary  feeling  of  terror  and  shame.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  been  abetting  an  act  of  frightfol  wickedness  and  violence 
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lAer  bk>od  tvkich  infliMnces  our  i»oe>— gOTeromeoty  a  ChrisdaD  govAmment, 
Sim  us  m  feast  CTery  now  and  tlH»o :  it  agrees,  that  is  to  say,  a  majority  in  the 
two  bouses  agrees,  that  for  certain  crimes  it  is  necessary  that  a  man  should  be 
hsoged     the  neck.    Govemmeot  commits  the  criminal  s  soul  to  the  roercv  of 
God,  statmg  that  here  on  earth  he  is  to  look  ibr  no  mercy ;  keeps  him  for  a 
foftii^gfat  to  prepare,  provides  him  with  a  clergyman  to  settle  his  religious 
mauers  (if  there  be  time  enough,  but  government  can't  wait) ;  and  on  a  Monday 
monung,  the  bell  tolling,  the  clergyman  reading  out  the  word  of  God,    I  am  tKe 
lesQTTCction  and  the  life,"   The  Lord  giveth,  and  tlie  Lord  taketh  away,''--  on  a 
Monday  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  this  man  is  placed  under  a  beam,  with  a  rope 
connecting  it  and  hina ;  a  plank  disappears  from  under  him,  and  those  who  have 
piid  for  good  places  may  see  the  hands  of  the  government  agent,  Jack  Ketch, 
coining  up  from  his  black  hole,  and  seizing  the  prisoner's  legs,  and  pulling  them, 
until  he  is  quite  dead— sUansled. 

Many  persons,  and  weU*  informed  newspapers,  say  that  it  is  mawkish 
seatimeot  to  talk  in  this  way, — morbid  humanity,  cheap  philanthropy,  that  any 
asD  can  get  up  and  preach  about.  There  is  the  Ob$erver,  for  instance,  a  paper 
covpicuous  for  the  tremendous  sarcasm  which  distinguishes  its  articles,  and 
whkk  foils  cruelly  foul  of  the  Morning  Herald,  ^  Courvoisier  is  dead,"  says  the 
OUerver ;  he  "  died  as  he  had  lived — a  villain ;  a  lie  was  in  his  mouth.  Peace 
be  to  his  ashes.  We  war  not  with  the  dead."  What  a  magnanimous  Obterver  ! 
Fiom  this,  Olnerver  turns  to  the  Herald,  and  says,  FiaijuiiUia  ruat  calum,^* 
So  much  for  the  Herald. 

We  quote  from  memory,  and  the  quotation  from  the  06ien;cr  ixtssibly  is, — 
Jk  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum ;  or,  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico ;  or,  Sero  nunquam 
eU  ad  bonot  moret  via ;  or,  Ingemm  didicistejideliler  arUs  emoUit  more*  nec 
uml  este  feros;  all  of  which  pithy  Roman  apophthegms  would  apply  just  as 
well. 

Peace  be  to  his  ashes.  He  died  a  villain."  This  is  both  benevolence  and 
reason.  Did  he  die  a  villain  ?  Tlie  Obterver  does  not  want  to  destroy  him  body 
and  soul,  evidently,  from  that  pious  wish  that  his  ashes  should  be  at  peace.  Is 
the  next  Monday  but  one  after  the  sentence  the  time  necessary  for  a  villain  to 
repent  in?  Maya  man  not  require  more  leisure— a  week  more,  six  months 
more— before  he  has  been  able  to  make  his  repentance  sure  before  Uim  who  died 
for  us  all  ? — for  all,  be  it  remembered, — not  alone  for  the  iudge  and  jury,  or  for 
the  shenfib,  or  for  the  executioner  who  is  pulling  down  the  legs  of  the  prisoner, — 
but  for  him  too,  murderer  and  criminal  as  he  is,  whom  we  are  killing  for  his  crime. 
I>o  we  want  to  kill  him  body  and  soul  ?  Heaven  forbid !  My  lord  in  the  black 
cap  specially  prays,  that  Heaven  may  have  mercy  on  him ;  but  he  must  be  ready 
by  Monday  morning. 

Look  at  the  doeumenU  which  came  from  the  prison  of  this  unhappy 
Courvoisier  during  the  few  days  which  passed  between  his  trial  and  ezecuuon. 
Were  ever  letters  more  painful  to  read?  At  first,  his  sUUements  are  false, 
contiadicUMry,  lying.  He  has  not  repented  then.  His  last  declaration  seems  to 
be  honest,  as  for  as  the  relation  of  the  crime  goes.  But  read  the  rest  of  his  state- 
ment,— the  account  of  his  personal  history,  and  the  crimes  which  he  committed 
in  his  young  days,—  then,  how  the  evil  thought  came  to  biro  to  put  his  hand 
to  the  woik,'*~it  is  evidently  the  writing  of  a  mad,  distracted  man.  The  horrid 
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muit  be  killed  in  turn ;  that  it  the  uoavoidiJ>le  ie^ui^.  You  My  talk  to  a  mtn 
for  a  year  upoo  the  subject^  and  he  will  always  reply  to  you^  It  is  natuiml)  and 
therefore  it  must  be  done.   Blood  demands  blood. 

Does  it?  The  system  of  compensations  might  be  carried  on  ad  ir^mUum, 
— an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  toothy  as  by  the  old  Mosaic  law*  But  (putting 
the  fact  out  of  the  question,  that  we  ha?e  had  this  statute  repealed  by  the  iltgheit 
Authority),  why,  because  you  lose  your  eye^  is  that  of  vour  opponent's  to  be 
extracted  likewise  ?  Wliefe  is  the  reason  for  the  practice  f  And  yet  it  is  just  as 
natural  as  the  death  dictum,  founded  precisely  upon  the  same  show  of  seme. 
Knowing,  however,  that  revenge  is  not  only  evil,  but  useless,  we  have  given  it  up 
on  all  minor  points.  Only  to  the  last  we  stick  firm,  contrary  though  it  be  to 
reason  and  to  Christian  law. 

There  is  some  talk,  too,  of  the  terror  which  the  sight  of  tliis  spectacle  inspirst, 
and  of  this  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  as  good  a  notion  as  wt  can  in  the  above 
pages.  I  fully  confess,  that  I  came  away  down  Snow  Hill  that  morning  with  a 
disgust  for  muider,  but  it  was  for  the  mvixkr  I  saw  dont%  As  we  made  our  way 
through  the  immense  crowd,  we  came  upon  two  little  girls  of  eleven  and  twelve 
years :  one  of  them  was  crying  bitterly,  and  begged^  for  Heaven's  sake,  that  some 
one  would  lead  her  from  that  horrid  place.  This  was  done,  and  the  chiMten 
were  carried  into  a  place  of  safety  .  We  asked  the  elder  girl — a  very  pretty  one, 
what  brought  her  into  such  a  neighbourhood ;  the  child  grinned  knowingly,  and 
said,  "  We've  koom  to  see  the  mon  hanged  1"  Tender  law,  that  brings  out  babes 
upon  such  errands,  and  provides  them  with  such  gratifying  moral  spectacles. 

This  is  the  20th  of  July,  and  I  may  be  permitted  for  my  part  to  declaie,  that, 
for  the  last  fourteen  days,  so  salutary  has  tlie  impression  of  the  butchery  been 
upon  roe,  I  have  had  the  man's  fece  continually  before  my  eyes ;  that  I  can  see 
Mr.  Ketch  at  this  moment,  with  an  easy  air,  taking  the  rope  from  bis  pocket ; 
that  I  feel  myself  ashamed  and  degraded  at  the  brutal  curiosity  which  took  me  to 
that  brutal  sight ;  and  that  I  pray  to  Almighty  Ood  to  cause  this  disgraceful  sin 
to  pass  from  among  us,  and  to  cleanse  our  land  of  blood. 


Wbat  to  us  were  this  world  and  its  burden  of  care, 
But  a  fetter  of  clay,  that  in  slavery  bound  us, 

Were  our  troubles  not  looth'd  by  the  smiles  of  the  &ir, 
And  if  Poetry  spread  not  its  magic  around  us? 

In  the  hour  of  our  gbuiness,  if  Woman  be  near, 
More  smoothly  the  stream  of  enioyment  will  flow. 

And  where  can  our  grief  find  a  balm  like  the  tear 
From  the  bright  eyes  of  her  who  partakes  of  our  wo  ? 

To  the  poet  a  power  of  enchantment  is  (riven. 


W.  M.  T. 


WOMAN  AND  POETRY. 
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TABLEAUX  OP  THE  MOST  EMINENT  SOLDIERS  OF  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY, 

FIELD-MARSHAL  SClULENBURO,  MAH  EMAHtJEL,  CHARLES  XII.,  PRINCE  EUGENE^ 
MARLBOROUGH,  MARSHAL  8AXE;  FREDERICK  11.,  DUKE  OF  BRUNSWICK.* 


What  have  wt  h«re  ?  Books,  books, 
books;  always  books  1  Fraser  has 
become  far  more  liberal  of  his  books 
than  his  bottles,  and  I  have  not  seen 
a  case  of  ceil  de  perdrix  these  three 
ttonths.  Uis  motto  should  be,  three 
bottles  to  one  volume,  and  not  three 
foloroes  to  one  bottle ;  for  that  will 
never  do,''  as  Jeffrey  the  IJtiU  known 
udd.  But  let  us  see  what  the  envoy 
contauis.  If  the  quality  is  equal  to 
tbe  quantity,  it  must  be  splendid  in- 
deed. The  Uft  of  Field' Mankal 
Sckulenbwrg,  compiled  from  hi$  Papeti 
mid  Corrtspondonct.  No  ordinary  cha- 
racter this :  Schulenburg  was  the  ad- 
msary  of  Cbarles  XII.,  the  companion 
of  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  the  de- 
fender of  Cmu;  he  was  a  soldier, 
scboUr,  statesman,  and  man  of  letters; 
and  had,  we  suspect,  been  fiir  too  long 
at  the  court  of  Augustus  IL  of  Poland, 
not  to  be  a  man  of  gaUantry  also :  we 
shall  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  book.* 
The  Life  if  Mas  Mmmmiely  prince  of 
WirUmbergf  compiled  Jrom  the  papers 
of  the  Chaplain  Bardili,  and  other 
Swedish  Documents,  Poor  Max  I  he 
was  a  fine  dasbing  lad,  who  already 
joined  Charles  XIT.  at  the  age  of 
iburteen,  and  died  of  his  wounds  re- 
ceived at  the  battle  of  Poltowa.  The 
Lifis  of  Charles  XIL,  by  Captain 
iMndblat;  a  good  book,  judging  from 
the  Oerman  translation  of  the  first  vo- 
lume. The  IMe  of  Prince  Eugene,  by 
Colonel  Krausler,  with  Notes  by  Count 
Bismarkf  a  military  biography  1^  writers 
who  enjoy  a  considerable  reputation  on 
the  Continent.  The  Life  of  John  Duke 
of  Marlborough^  by  Charles  Sucke  ;  a 
good  volume  of  the  family  library,  but 


not  yet  a  life  of  Marlborough.  The 
Life  of  M(arshal  Saxe,  by  Baron 
d^Espagnac ;  an  old  book,  which 
Voltaire  praised  above  its  trIuc:  its 
principal  merit  consists  in  having  been 
written  by  Maurice's  friend  and  com- 
panion in  arms ;  it  comes  in  well  here, 
however.  Frederick  and  Napokon,  an 
Historical  ParalleL  The  work,  though 
anonymous,  is  understood  to  be  by  a 
well-known  popular  author:  we  who 
write  think  that  we  can  furnish  a  better 
and  truer  account  of  Frederick  than 
any  which  he  gives.  Memoir  of  Col- 
onel Massenbach.  Poor  Massenbach ! 
his  fate  was  a  hard  one.  He  began 
the  world  as  a  firiend  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  who  fell  at  Jena,  and  was 
destined,  like  Biilow,  to  die  in  prison, 
the  victim  of  absolute  and  jealous 
power. 

Well,  really,  a  whole  century  of 
heroes,  not  easily  crowded  into  one 
short  article  like  the  present.  Unless 
we  suppose — what  may  at  first  look 
like  a  contradiction  —  that  the  actual 
identity  of  distinguished  men,  is  often 
impressed  upon  the  mind,  with  a 
feebleness  correspondinff  to  the  great- 
ness of  their  fame.  We  know  that 
such  a  man  has  been  great  and  re- 
nowned, are  familiar  with  his  name 
and  fame ;  but  how  rarely  do  we  think 
of  inquiring  into  the  causes  that  really 
made  him  great?  To  instance  the  men 
we  have  named,  they  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  leading  events  of  their 
time;  but  many  of  these  have  now 
sunk  into  comparative  oblivion,  and  an 
idle  generation  will  not  dive  into  the 
dusty  recesses  of  history  to  collect  the 
character  and  leading  features  of  war. 


*  Leben  und  Denkwurdigkeitea  Johan  Matbias  Eeichsgrapher  von  Scliuleuburg. 
Aus  original  Quellen  bearbeited.   2  vols.   Leipzig,  1834. 

Max  Emanuel  Prinz  von  Wirtenberg.  Ein  Biographish  -  Historisher  Verdush 
von  Sigmund  Schott.   1  vol.   Stuttgard,  1839. 

Geschichte  Karla  XII.  Konig  von  Sweden.  Von  Rittmeiter  Knut  von  Lundblat 
Am  den  Swedischen  iibersetz  von  Capt.  Jenssen.    Perthes.   Hamburg,  1835. 

Das  Leben  des  Prinzen  Eugen  von  Savoyen,  von  F.  V.  Kransler,  mit  Noten 
versehen  von  General  Lieut.  G refer  V.  Bismark.    Herder  Friburg,  1839. 

Histoire  de  Maurice  Comte  de  Saxe,  par  le  Baron  d'Espagnac.   A  Paris,  1775. 

Fiidrich  und  Napoleon,  Versuh  einer  Historishen  ParalleL  Ludenita  Berlin, 
1840. 

Historische  Denkwurdigkeiten  zur  Oeschicbte  des  Verfals  des  Preussicken  Staats ; 
Nebst  einon  Tagebuch  uber  den  Feldzug  von  1806,  von  obersten  von  Massenbach. 
VOL,  ixiu  WO.  cxxvm.  Gfoogle 
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1  iors  and  sages,  from  the  various  trans- 
actions which  made  them  celebrated, 
or  tended  to  detract  from  their  fame. 

Great  men  have  been  before  Aga- 
memnon,'' but  they  wanted  poets  to 
record  their  exploits.  Achilles  would 
be  nothing  without  Homer;  and  it  is 
afflicting  to  confess,  that  distinguished 
individuals  have  been  as  often  in- 
debted for  their  renown  to  historians 
and  biographers,  as  to  the  very  actions 
which  they  had  achieved.  Owing  to 
Voltaire's  book,  romance  though  it  is, 
the  fame  of  Charles  XII.  extends  to 
the  very  bounds  of  the  civilised  world , 
while  few  know  much  about  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  except  that  he  was  the 
champion  of  tlie  Protestant  faith ;  and 
fewer  still  know  any  thing  of  Gustavus 
Vasa.  Schiller  rescued  Wallenstein 
from  oblivion ;  and  the  labours  of  the 
poet,  far  more  than  tlie  actions  of  the 
warrior,  brought  historians  to  the  field 
who  cleared  the  memory  of  the  brave 
and  wise  from  the  unjust  aspersions 
which  had  rested  upon  it  for  centuries. 
Byron  says  that  Archdeacon  Cox  did 
the  same  for  Marlborough ;  but  of  this 
we  rather  doubt,  for  Cox  s  book,  though 
deserving  of  eveiy  praise,  will  never 
be  a  very  popular  one.  If  what  is 
here  stated  be  really  true,  and  Horace 
sides  with  us,  it  follows  that  penmen, 
mere  scribblers,  have,  after  all,  been 
the  actual  dispensers  of  glory;  for 
except  where  the  classical  writers  of 
antiquity  and  ordinary  class-books  have 
kept  particular  heroes  before  our  e^es, 
we  have  retained  but  faint  impressions 
of  the  mighty  men  of  past  ages.  Tlie 
stirring  and  world-shaking  events  of 
the  time  in  which  we  have  lived,  has 
also  tended  to  obliterate  them  from 
our  recollection,  or  diminish  them  in 
our  estimation.  We  have  measured 
the  modems  by  the  events  in  which 
they  performed  parts,  instead  of  measur- 

inor  them  bv  th<^  actinns  ihpv  anhievp^  ? 


cuts  its  resistless  way  through  the 
yielding  surge:  but  he  is  not  on  that 
account  inferior  to  the  seaman  who 
steers  the  mightier  vessel  in  her  course; 
he  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  dependent 
on  his  own  exertion,  has  fewer  aids  to 
rely  upon,  and  stands,  individually, 
on  a  higher  pedestal  than  the  mere 
director  of  a  vast  piece  of  powerful 
machinery. 

Not,  however,  to  follow  up  specula- 
tions that  would  lead  us  far  from  our 
proposed  subject,  let  us  take  a  brief 
view  of  some  of  the  mighty  men  of  an 
earlier  period.  Let  us,  for  a  few  pages 
at  least,  divest  ourselves  of  the  haid 
rust  that,  in  our  progress  through  life, 
gathers  but  too  of^en  round  the  better 
sentiments  of  the  heart,  and  dims  the 
most  brilliant  reflecting  mirror  of  the 
mind ;  let  us  return,  if  we  can,  to  the 
feelings  of  earW  years  when  hope  was 
high,  and  before  the  world's  envy, 
malice,  and  selfishness,  with  all  the 
defiling  blackness  of  its  ways,  had  been 
forced  upon  the  unwilling  observation 
of  elastic,  buoyant,  and  joy-breathing 
vouth.  We  could  then  follow  the 
heroic  Swede  with  delight  in  his  vic- 
torious course,  cheer  on  our  illustrious 
countryman  to  the  field  of  Blenheim, 
and  exult  in  the  glory  gathered  by  a 
single-banded  King  of  Prussia  when 
contending  against  the  combined 
powers  of  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Sweden.  Men  of  might!  has  your 
greatness  faded  before  the  red  glare 
of  the  meteors  that  have  dazzled  and 
affrighted  the  earth  in  its  latter  years? 
Is  the  spell  of  enchantment,  that  the 
lustre  of^  your  deeds  casts  around  our 
youthful  imagination,  broken  ?  Has  our 
heart  cooled  ?  Are  our  eyes  dim  ?  And  if 
there  is  a  change,  to  whom  does  it  per- 
tain ?  Is  it  yours  or  ours  ?  Arise  and 
tell! 

**  f^niritfl  hnrAic.  finiritfl  th^  wore 
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Us  Schulenburg,  the  very  Dalgetty 
of  field-marshals,  exactly  as  represented 
on  the  Venetian  medals,  and  in  the 
paintings  of  the  Chevalier  Francesco 
Kusca :  he  wears  not  the  beard  of  Mark 
Antony,  but  the  full-bottomed  wig  of 
I/>uis  XIV.,  which  falls  in  well-ordered 
curls  over  the  shining  cuirass — a  device 
for  disfiguring  the  human  form  that 
surpasses  even  the  military  costume  of 
modem  times. 

John  Mathias  of  Schulenburg  was 
bom  in  1661,  on  his  father*s  estate  of 
Emden,  in  the  county  of  Madgeburg,a 
property  which  his  ancestors  had  held 
since  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. He  received  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, and  his  numerous  letters  and  joui^ 
nals  shew  that  he  profited  ably  by  the 
pains  which  had  been  bestow^  upon 
him .  Like  most  young  German  noble- 
men of  the  period,  he  began  his  military 
career  by  serving  as  a  volunteer  in 
Hungary  against  the  Turks.  The  am- 
bitious projects  of  Louis  XIV.  having, 
in  1688,  occasioned  the  renewal  of  the 
war  on  the  Rhine  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands, Schulenburg  entered  the  service 
of  Ulric,  duke  of  Brunswick,  for  whose 
contingent  he  raised  a  company  of 
inficinlry  that  "  cost  him,''  as  he  says, 
^  a  great  deal  of  money.'*  It  seems 
to  have  been  well  laid  out,  however, 
for  he  rose  rapidly  from  rank  to  rank, 
and  in  1693  we  already  find  him  a 
colonel  of  cavalry,  distmguished  for 
talents  and  bravery.  Nor  were  his 
services  limited  to  his  military  duties : 
his  education  had  fitted  him  equally 
well  for  other  pursuits,  and  in  1695  he 
was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  particularly  well 
received  by  King  William  III.,  who, 
on  his  departure,  presented  him  with  a 
brilliant  ring,  valued  1500  crowns,  and 
intrusted  him  besides  with  the  final 
orders  for  preparing  the  attack  on 
Naumur,  which  the  king  afterwards 
conducted  in  person. 

The  peace  of  Ryswick  having  re- 
stored tranquillity  to  Europe,  Schulen- 
burg went  to  Paris  on  an  embassy 
horn  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  gives 
us  an  account  of  his  reception  by 
Louis  XIV.  The  rules  of  etiquette 
which  foreign  ministers  and  ambassa- 
dors had  to  observe  on  their  presenta- 
tion at  Versailles,  are  divided  into 
twenty-one  sections,  of  which  we  can 
here  give  only  the  sixth,  as  describing 
the  audience  of  the  Grande  Monarch 
himself : — 


"  6.  The  king  is  seated  with  his  bat 
on  bis  head.  The  minces,  children  of 
France,  are  by  his  side,  his  officers  stand 
behind  his  chair,  and  his  ministers  are 
ranged  by  his  ^ide  in  right  line  (en  hau 
droit).  As  soon  as  the  ambassador  be- 
holds  the  king,  he  makes  a  bow,  the  king 
takes  off  his  hat  Midway  the  ambassador 
makes  a  second  bow ;  and  advances  with 
a  third  up  to  his  majes^,  who  replaces  his 
hat  as  soon  as  the  ambassador  begins  to 
speak,  but  takes  it  off  from  time  to  time, 
when  any  compliment  is  paid  him.  When 
the  ambassador  has  ended,  the  king  takes 
off  his  hat,  and  having  replaced  it,  answers 
to  the  address ;  after  which  the  ambassa- 
dor is  a^piin  at  liberty  to  reply  in  terms  of 
submission,  delivering  at  the  same  time 
his  credentials.  If  the  ambassador  has 
any  one  to  present  to  the  king,  he  does 
so  at  this  moment,  stating  who  the  per- 
sons are." 

The  fees  paid  to  different  attendants 
for  tiiis  lesson  in  politeness  amount 
to  no  less  than  thirteen  louis. 

From  being  a  colonel  in  the  service 
of  Brunswick,  Schulenburg  becomes  a 
major-general  in  the  army  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  Regular  step  by  step  pro- 
motion was  little  known  at  the  period : 
sovereigns  and  governments  selected 
useful  officers  wherever  they  could  find 
them;  and  we  often  see  captains, 
colonels,  and  geuerals,  who  had  any 
reputation,  offering  their  services  to 
almost  all  the  difierent  governments  of 
Europe.  Adventurers  of  this  kind 
deemed  themselves  entiUed  to  retain 
whatever  rank  they  had  acquired  in 
one  army,  in  the  next  to  which  they 
might  be  disposed  to  transfer  their 
services.  It  was  only  when  princes 
were  anxious  to  gain  over  some  man 
of  peculiar  merit  that  they  tempted 
him  with  superior  rank.  If  the  prac- 
tice was  attended  with  disadvantages, 
particularly  as  it  regarded  foreigners. 
It  was  not  so  very  far  inferior  to  the 
present  system  as  might  at  first  sight 
be  believed ;  for  the  regular  promotion, 
whether  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  im- 
plies the  absurd  notion  that  because  a 
man  is  fit  to  be  a  lieutenant  and  cap- 
tain, he  is  fit,  also,  if  he  can  live 
long  enough  —  and  in  England  if  he 
have  money  enough— to  be  a  colonel, 
and  a  general  also.  Schulenburg  was 
known  as  a  man  of  talent,  and  therefore 
purchased  by  this  step  of  promotion, 
which  he  was  partly  induced  to  accept 
at  the  recommendation  of  King  Wil- 
liam III.,  who  already  anticipating 
the  troubles  likely  to  arise  from  the 
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Spaiiisli  succeatioD,  was  anxious  to 
have  a  friend  at  the  court  of  Turin. 

On  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  war 
the  Duke  of  Saroy  took  part  with 
France;  and  at  the  battle  of  Chiarit  ia 
which  Prince  Eugene  repulsed  theallied 
army^  Schulenburg  was  wounded  while 
fighting  against  his  countrymen  the 
Germans.  Whether  this  really  affected 
his  conscience  as  much  as  he  pretends, 
or  that  he  was  more  particularly  mored 
by  a  hint  from  the  King  of  England, 
saying,  that  his  majesty  knew  him 
too  well  to  believe  he  would  continue 
in  the  service  of  the  enemy,**  is  un- 
certain. At  all  events  he  left  the  Sar- 
dinian army,  to  the  great  regret  of  the 
duke,  who,  as  we  afterwards  6nd, 
would  have  made  him  commander-jn- 
chief  of  his  forces.  His  purpose  was  evi< 
dently  to  obtain  service  under  the  King 
of  England,  or  to  get  the  command  of 
one  of  the  German  contingents  destined 
to  serve  under  his  orders  in  Flanders. 

News  of  William*s  death  having  been 
received,  Schulenburg  had  to  try  his 
fortune  in  another  quarter,  and  his  high 
reputation  soon  obtained  him  promo- 
tion and  employment.  Augustus  II. 
elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland, 
offered  to  make  bira  lieutenant-geneml, 
an  ofier  which  our  hero  accepted  after 
some  negotiation  |  thus  entering  the 
tliird  army  in  which  he  bad  served  in 
the  course  of  twelve  years.  In  the 
Saxon  army  he  had  to  try  his  fortune 
against  Charles  XII.;  and,  as  his  Life 
now  before  us  throws  some  new  light 
on  tl)e  origin  of  the  war  carried  on 
against  the  hish-hearted  King  of  Swe- 
den, we  shall  here  briefly  transcribe 
what  be  says;  for  it  appears  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  real  au- 
thor of  the  contest,  and  the  causes 
which  gate  rise  to  it. 

John  Patkul,  a  Lithuanian  noble* 
man,  whose  death  is  charsed  as  a 


Tlie  conduct  of  Patkul,  who  was  by 
nature  turbulent,  violent,  and  vindic- 
tive, gave  semblance  to  these  charges ; 
and,  as  Charles  XI.  was  as  jealous 
of  his  power  as  Dalberg  of  his  wife, 
he  caused  the  deputy  to  be  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison.  Patkul  effected 
his  escape  ainl  went  to  Beriin,  where 
he  became  intimate  with  the  two  Flem- 
mings,  and  their  relative  Pedrobeotky, 
who  had  all  great  influence  with  Au- 
gustus II.;  and  to  these  be  represent^ 
ed  so  strongly  the  facility  of  depriving 
Sweden  of  her  transmarine  provinces, 
that  a  treaty  to  efiect  the  laudable 
purpose  was  entered  into  between  tbe 
Czar,  Peter  I.,  and  the  King  of  Poland, 
to  which  the  King  of  Denmark  after- 
wards acoeded.  The  war  that  fol- 
lowed was  already  in  full  progress 
when  Schulenburg  entered  the  Saxon 
sumy. 

Having  shared  in  some  of  the  dis- 
asters of  the  contest,  in  which  he  had 
at  ftrst  no  independent  command,  he 
was  next  sent  to  the  Danube  at  the 
bead  of  a  corps  of  12/)00  Saxons, 
which,  notwitlistanding  his  own  dif- 
ficulties, the  King  of  Poland  tent  to 
the  aid  of  the  Grand  Alliance.  Here 
Schulenbuig  fought  against  Marshal 
Villars,  and  clearly  foretold  the  defeat 
which  the  allies  experienced  in  the 
first  battle  of  Hochstead.  When  be 
saw  what  was  preparing  he  proposed 
some  other  dispositions,  but  was  told, 
as  he  relates  in  a  letter  to  Prince 
Eugene,  that  ^  such  things  were  very 
weH  on  paper;  but  did  not  suit  the 
Imperialists,  who  made  dispositions 
ana  carried  them  into  effect  at  the 
same  time.''  Tbe  allies  were  defeated, 
and  only  saved  from  destruction  bv 
Sehulenburg,  who  overthrew  the  French 
corps  with  which  General  d'Ussoo, 
attempted  to  impede  their  retreat.  His 
conduct  during;  this  campaisn  obtained 
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Sanm  frontier.  Th«  retreat  began  on 
tlie  3d  of  November;  and,  as  the 
general  soon  learned  that  Charles  XII. 
was  pursuing  him  at  the  head  of  nine 
legilnents  of  Swedish  oavair/,  every 
nenra  was  strained  to  reach  the  banks 
of  the  Oder. 

No  stop,  no  stay  was  now  allowed, 
and  short  halt  was  there  for  those 
whom  Charies  pursued.  Over  rooas 
and  raoofy  through  wood  and  gien,  the 
rout  burned  abng ;  and  many  a  gal- 
lant Saxon  bresSlhed  out  the  last 
remnants  of  life  before  the  baven  of 
nfety  was  gained,  and  many  a  Fin- 
land steed  sunk  panting  to  the  earth 
before  the  prey  was  attained.  Schu- 
lenburg,  by  sacrificing  some  small 
parties  to  hold  difficult  posts  or  passes, 
gained  upon  the  pursuers;  but  the 
obstacles  once  cleared,  the  dauntless 
Charles  was  again  on  the  flying  traces 
of  the  foe.  Five  days  the  chase  con- 
tinued with  unabated  ardour ;  the  sixth 
would  bring  aafety  to  tlie  Saxons; 
they  had  reached  Pnnitz,  within  a 
single  march  of  the  Oder ;  the  sinking 
tun  already  touched  the  verge  of  the 
horizon ;  one  boor  more,  and  friendly 
Night  would  shelter  them  beneath  her 
mantle  of  darkness,  and  surrounding 
forests  would  protect  their  further  pro- 
gress. But  safety  had  yet  to  be  fought 
for;  and  it  is  well  for  those  who,  sword 
in  hand,  can  hold  their  ground  in  such 
extremity.  As  day  was  sinking,  the 
Swedes  were  seen  advancing  rapidly 
to  the  attack.  Charles  was  at  their 
head,  and  his  nanoe  alone  told  how 
stem  the  onset  would  prove.  Sofau- 
leoburg  knew  his  adversary,  and  took 
measures  aecordingly.  He  availed 
himself  skilfully  of  the  ground.  A 
garden-ditd),  some  hedges,  and  a 
morass,  were  great  aids  against  cavalry, 
and  the  Swedes  bad  neither  infimtry  nor 
artillery.  But  they  were  the  soldiers 
of  Charles  XII.,  and  came  on  at  full 

rid,  overthrew  the  Saxon  cavalry  at 
first  onset,  captured  the  guns,  broke 
and  cut  down  two  battalions.  The 
rest  of  the  infantry  stood  firm ;  and  the 
assailants,  disordered  by  the  attack  and 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  retired  to 
reform  their  squadrons.  Niaht  closed 
upon  the  scene  before  the  c£arge  was 
renewed ;  ''and  well fbr  us/'  says  Schu- 
ienburg,  as  the  fire  of  the  muskets, 
flashing  througli  the  darkness,  terrified 
the  hones  arid  made  them  unmanage- 
able as  wild  beasts,'*  so  that  the  second 
atttick  ^led  eoanpletdy. 


The  Saxon  general,  though  wounded 
and  having  had  all  his  aides-de-camp 
killed,  profited  by  the  respite  thus  gain- 
ed, and  retired  unmolestea  fi^m  the  field. 
Striking  into  wooded  by-roads,  he 
reached  the  river  Bartch  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  the  very  moment  when  the 
Swedes,  who  had  followed  the  main 
road,  advanced  upon  it  from  another 
direction.  Some  ouildings  here  gave 
the  advantage  to  the  infantry,  who 
eflfected  the  passage  and  broke  down 
the  wooden  bridge.  The  Swedes, 
however,  found  a  passage,  and  again 
overtook  the  fugitives  just  as  they 
reached  the  Oder ;  but  here,  too,  the 
ground  was  against  them,  a  dyko 
and  strong  hedges  rendered  the  efibrts 
of  cavalry  unavailing.  A  pontoon 
bridge  had  been  prepared  for  the 
Saxons,  it  was  maintained  till  tlie 
troops  had  passed,  and  then  broken 
down.  Schulenburg  was  the  last  who 
remained  on  the  right  bank,  and  crossed 
the  river  in  a  fishing-boat  at  the  very 
moment  when  Charles  XII.  reached 
the  scene.  To-day,"  said  the  gallant 
king,  on  seeing  that  the  enemy  had 
escaped,  ^  Schulenburg  has  vanquished 

Such  w^  at  this  time  dke  fame  of 
the  Swedish  mooardi,  that  this  suc~ 
oessful  retreat  was  looked  upon  as  an 
actual  victory,  on  which  Schulenburg 
was  greatly  complimented,  by  none  in 
more  flattering  terms  than  by  Prince 
Eugene.  The  King  of  Poland,  on 
receiving  the  news  of  the  action,  iai- 
mediately  promoted  him  to  the  rank 
of  gtnerel  of  inimtry ;  a  step  of  pre- 
formeat  which  Schulenburg,  tbciigh 
not  lieh,  declined,  in  a  very  disin- 
terest^ nsanner,  saying  that,  for  reasons 
which  be  would  explain  to  his  majesty, 
he  thought  he  could  serve  him  more 
effectually  in  the  rank  he  then  held 
than  in  a  higher  one.  The  reasons  for 
declining  the  promotion  are  not  given ; 
but  his  letter  is  altogether  a  very 
curious  document,  and  written  with  a 
degree  of  frankness  which  shews  tlmt 
sovereigns  have  sometimes  listened  to 
pretty  severe  truths.  Saying  that  he 
required  no  preferment  to  augment  his 
seal  for  the  king's  service,  ike  general 
continues : — 

"  I  can  declare  on  my  conscience,  that 
I  have  taken  so  deep  an  interest  in  your 
majesty's  aiTflira  dace  1  have  bad  the 
honour  of  being  in  yoar  anny,  that  they 
hava  caused  ma  sorrow  and  anxiety  to 
the  extent  of  weakening  m^  both  in  mind 
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and  body.  There  is  no  feeling  of  honour 
among  the  troops ;  they  serve  without 
zeal  or  attachment,  have  no  exactness  of 
discipline,  and  are  as  destitute  of  know- 
ledge as  of  subordination.  There  is  no 
justice  to  be  obtained ;  there  is  only 
chicanery  and  persecution,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  being  in  the  hands  of 
incapable  and  imbecile  men.  Promotion 
and  rewards  are  granted  without  regard 
to  the  merits  of  the  persons  so  distin- 
guished ;  the  operations  of  war  are  carried 
on,  therefore,  without  83rstem  or  combina. 
tion,  and  in  a  manner  highly  detrimental 
to  your  majesty's  service." 

This  was  plain  language  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  a  king;  and  yet,  to  the 
credit  of  Augustus  it  must  be  said, 
that  he  did  not  take  it  amiss.  The  fact 
is,  that  Schulenburg  was,  or  wished  to 
be,  a  militaiy  reformer,  and  necessarily 
brought  all  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
upholders  of  antiquated  practices  and 
abuses  against  him.  It  led  to  a  duel 
between  him  and  General  Flemming, 
to  whidi  he  alludes  in  one  of  his 
letters.  In  mentioning  the  command  he 
continued  to  hold  at  Dresden,  he  says, 

It  reminded  Flemming  of  the  duel 
which  had  taken  place  between  them, 
and  out  of  which  he,  Flemming,  only 
extricated  himself  by  aid  of  Colonel 
Teisenhausen,  while  his  adversary 
fought  without  any  assistance."  Could 
it  that  seconds  still  aided  their  prin- 
cipals at  this  late  period  ?  The  intrigues 
carried  on  against  him  in  the  Ssocon 
army,  inducal  Schulenburg  to  tender 
bis  resignation,  as  he  decided  that  he 
would  not  serve  under  the  immediate 
orders  of  Field-marshal  Steinan,  the 
commander-in-chief,  or  under  General 
Flemming,  who  was  his  senior  in  rank. 
The  king,  however,  was  unwilling  to 
part  witli  him  ;  and  the  offers  made  to 
nim  at  this  moment  by  the  Elector  of 
Hesse,  as  well  as  by  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  who  both  invited  him  to  take 
the  command  of  their  forces,  con^nced 
Augustus  of  his  value,  and  induced 
him  to  arrange  the  disputed  points 
between  the  irritated  general  and  his 
adversaries.  Schulenburg  was  made 
general  of  the  infantry,  and  Flemming 
of  the  cavalry ;  and  Field-marshal 
Oglevy,  a  Scotchman,  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  army. 

It  was  soon  after  this  arrangement 
that  Patkul,  already  mentioned  as  the 
instigator  of  tlie  war,  was  arrested  at 
Dre^en  under  circumstances  of  great 
mystery,  and;  as  it  is  usually  said;  in 


direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations. 
Patkul  was  at  tliis  time  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  Russian  service,  and 
commanded  an  auxiliary  corps  which 
the  czar  had  sent  to  the  aid  of  the 
king,  and,  which,  having  been  driven 
out  of  Poland,  had  been  forced  to  seek 
shelter  in  Saxony :  he  was  also  Rus- 
sian ambassador  at  the  court  of  Dres- 
den; his  person  was  therefore  consi- 
dered inviolate.  At  a  moment  when 
the  king  was  in  Poland,  the  Saxon  re- 
gency were  unexpectedly  called  toge- 
Sier;  and  Schulenburg,  as  the  senior 
officer  in  Dresden,  was  ordered  to  at- 
tend the  secret  deliberations  of  the 
council.  Papers  were  laid  before 
them,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
Patkul  was  intriguing  witn  the  court 
of  Vienna  on  one  hand,  and  with  the 
court  of  Berlin  on  the  other.  To  the 
Austrians  he  was  to  resign  the  Russian 
troops  under  his  command,  in  order 
tliat  they  might  be  led  agsdnst  the 
French ;  while  the  object  of  his  Berlin 
negotiations  was  to  efiect  an  alliance 
between  Prussia  and  Sweden ;  in  re- 
turn for  which  he  was  to  receive  a  free 
pardon  from  his  former  sovereign.  As 
It  afterwards  proved,  the  Austrian 
treaty  was  really  signed  ;  the  other 
had  not  made  so  much  progress,  as 
Charles  XII.  refused  to  pardon  one 
act  of  treason  in  favour  of  another. 

The  question  for  the  Saxon  council 
was,  how  to  deal  with  such  an  offender, 
— the  minister  of  an  allied  sovereign, 
and  the  commander-in-chief  of  an  al- 
lied army  ?  Schulenburg  voted  for  his 
immediate  arrest,  as  he  had  forfeited  all 
claim  to  protection  from  his  official 
character :  the  plan  was  adopted,  and 
the  unhappy  man  arrested,  and  sent  a 
prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Sonnenstein. 
"  This  event,^'  says  the  general,*'  caused 
a  good  deal  of  talking,  and  much  mui^ 
muring,  particularly  at  Moscow,  Ber- 
lin, and  Vienna.''  When  the  Swedes 
afterwards  invaded  Saxony,  and  forced 
Augustus  to  sue  for  peace,  they  made 
the  delivery  of  Patkul  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty.  The  king  dared 
not  refuse,  but  was  yet  anxious  to  save 
the  prisoner's  life  ;  he  therefore  called 
a  council  together  to  deliberate  on  the 
best  mode  of  effecting  it.  Schulen- 
burg was  present ;  but  as  the  members 
were  sworn  to  secrecy,  the  proceedings 
are  not  mentioned.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  the  unhappy  man  was  to 
be  allowed  to  escape ;  but  the  dread  of 
Charles  Xil.  prevent^   even  this 
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wretched  expedient  from  being  re- 
solved or  acted  upon^ 

Soon  after  Patkul's  arrest,  came  the 
battle  of  Frauenstadt.  Augustus  at- 
tempted to  strike  a  blow  at  the  Swedish 
army  in  Poland ;  and  Schulenburg 
entered  the  country  with  a  Saxon  and 
Russian  army  of  16,000  men.  He 
had  not  gone  rar,  when  General  Reins- 
child  advanced  with  about  10,000 
Swedes,  to  give  him  the  meeting.  The 
Saxon  took  up  a  very  advantageous 
position,  and  seeing  the  Swedes  ad- 
vancing with  squadrons  of  cavalry  be- 
tween the  battalions  of  their  in^try, 
he  requested  hb  troops  to  do  their 
duty  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  only,  and 
▼ictory  would  be  theirs.  But  coward- 
ice has  neither  eyes  nor  ears ;  and  this 
action  proves,  like  a  hundred  others, 
how  vain  are  the  efiecis  of  strategysts 
aod  tacticians  the  moment  the  hearts  of 
the  soldiers  are  wanting.  The  allied 
cavalry  fled  at  the  first  charge ;  the 
Russian  infantry  only  fired  a  single 
▼olley,  and  then  dispersed,  to  be  cut 
down  without  mercy  by  the  pursuing 
enemy.  Schulenburg,  though  woundeo, 
brought  up  five  battalions  of  reserve, 
to  restore  the  action ;  but  they  remained 

ganic  struck  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
wedes,  such  was  the  dread  with 
which  these  brave  troops  inspired  all 
their  enemies.  When  every  hope  of 
Tictory  was  gone,  the  active  com- 
mander still  endeavoured  to  bring  off 
the  right  wing  of  the  Saxon  infantry, 
wHo  retained  something  like  order ;  but 
this  also  Auled, — for  they  had  hardly 
got  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
battle-field  before  they  were  overtaken 
by  two  squadrons  of  Swedish  horse. 
Schulenburg  reminded  his  men  of  the 
▼ictory  of  Punitz,  where  they  had 
resisteid  Charles  himself,  at  the  head  of 
all  his  cavalry :  but  nothing  could  re- 
store the  confidence  of  the  troops ; 
the  enemy  no  sooner  offered  quarter 
than  the  whole  of  the  trembling  mass 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  surren- 
dered at  discretion.  The  general 
escaped  from  the  field  with  only  two 
attendants. 

This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  an  aspir- 
ing soldier;  but  Schulenburg  bore  it 
manfully.  He  threw  the  whole  blame 
distinctly,  and  wiihout  reserve  on  the 
troops,  and  insisted  on  a  full  investi- 
gation into  his  conduct.  The  result 
completely  justified  him,  and  several 
officers  and  soldiers  who  were  tried, 
suffered  death  for  misconduct.   It  is 


not  clear  how  such  investigation  would 
always  turn  out  in  modem  times. 

In  all  the  actions  of  this  period,  the 
Russian  and  Polish  troops,  who  have 
since  acquired  so  high  a  reputation, 
are  mentioned  as  mere  poltroons,  fly- 
ing generally  at  the  first  onset.  When 
Charles  XII.  was  preparing^  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  Duna,  Guiscard, 
the  French  ambassador,  observing  that 
the  defenders  of  the  opposite  bank 
were  Saxons,  warned  the  king,  saying 
that  ^*  these  were  not  Russians,  but 
Saxons."  "  Et  sifuissent  Galii,''  was 
Charles's  reply, — an  answer  that  Vol- 
taire has,  like  a  good  Frenchman, 
neglected  to  insert  in  his  history. 

As  our  object  is  not  to  follow  the 
thread  of  military  events,  we  shall  sup- 
pose the  Swedes  arrived  in  Saxony, 
Augustus  forced  to  yield,  and  the 
peace  of  Altranstadt  concluded. 

Among  the  many  who  visited 
Charles  on  this  occasion  was  Schulen- 
burg ;  and  the  following  is  the  account 
he  gives  of  the  northern  conqueror. 

*'  A  few  days  afterwards.  General 
Schulenburg  went  to  pay  his  reapeets  to 
the  King  of  Sweden.  On  being  shewn 
into  the  apartment,  he  made  his  bow 
without  speaking ;  on  which  the  king 
advanced  close  up  to  him  without  saying 
a  word,  and  almost  forced  him  into  a 
comer.  At  last  he  inquired  whence  the 
general  came  at  that  time,  and,  having 
once  entered  into  conversation,  spoke  of 
the  various  actions  they  had  lately 
fought  i  till,  from  one  subject  to  an- 
other, he  began  to  laugh,  jest,  and  dis- 
course in  the  most  gracious  and  agree- 
able manner  possible." 

As  several  of  the  generals  present 
joined  the  conversation,  it  was  kept  up 
for  an  hour  witli  great  spirit  and  plea- 
santry. Dinner  was  then  announced. 
At  table  Schulenburg  was  placed 
near  the  king,  who,  during  the  half- 
hour  that  the  repast  lasted,  never  spoke 
a  word,  hardly  raising  his  head,  or 
looking  round  at  any  one.  Boiled, 
roast,  and  fruit  were  all  placed  at  once 
upon  the  table;  the  king  himself  ate 
little,  and  drank  only  small  beer. 

On  rising  from  table,  Charies  with- 
drew into  another  apartment,  followed 
by  all  those  who  had  dined  with  him. 
Here  the  conversation  was  resumed, 
and  continued  with  great  cheerfulness 
for  more  than  an  hour.  General  Schu- 
lenburg then  took  his  leave,  and  went 
to  call  on  the  ministers ;  among  others, 
on  the  marshal  of  the  court,  Duben, 
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Vfho  was  married  to  a  very  beautiful 
woman,  and  lodged  in  the  same  house 
with  the  king.  "  This  lady,  as  well 
as  the  wife  of  General  Renschild,  told 
Schulenburg  that  the  King  of  Sweden 
often  spoke  to  them,  and  firequently 
jested  and  reasoned  with  them  on  the 
subject  of  love.  He  disclaimed  all 
hatred  of  the  sex,  confessed,  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  was  afraid  of  them, 
dreading  that  his  attachment  to  them 
would  engage  too  much  of  his  atten- 
tion, and  distract  his  thoughts  from 
other  occupations."  Indeed,  ttom 
Max's  Memoirs,  we  find  that  he  was 
more  of  a  man  of  gallantry  than  is  ge- 
nerally supposed,  and  that  he  actually 
led  offa  dance  at  General  Meyerfield's 
marriage. 

"  The  king,"  continues  Schulenburg, 
"was  tall  and  well  made;  he  had  fine 
eyes,  and  a  noble  face ;  he  knew  several 
languages,  but  did  not  like  to  speak  any 
beside  the  German.  He  was  witty,  very 
secret,  and  as  great  a  master  in  the  art  of 
dissembling  as  any  strict  observer  of  his 
word  could  be.  If  his  merit  and  his  vir- 
tues had  not  been  intermixed  with  a  gteat 
deal  of  evil,  he  would  have  been  one  of 
the  most  aocomplished  of  monarchs. 
But  he  was  vindictive  above  all  ex- 
pression }  and  such  was  his  hardness  of 
heart,  that  he  never  regretted  the  friends 
he  had  most  esteemed* 

We  roust  recollect  Uiat  it  is  an  ene« 
my  who  speaks. 

"  In  short,  there  is  no  mind,  however 
powerful,  that  is  altogether  free  from 
follies,  and  this  kin^  had  his  ;  for,  though 
extremely  devout,  it  was  whispered  that 
he  yielded  to  fancied  inspirations,  and 
was  not  free  from  saperttition*" 

General  Schulenburg  dined  a  second 
time  with  the  king,  and  saw  and  spoke 
to  him  on  a  third  occasion.  He  en- 
tered with  his  majesty  into  a  number 
of  military  details,  and  was  alwftys 
treated  by  him  in  the  most  gracious  and 
familiar  manner  possible. 

The  two  kings  paid  each  other  occa- 
sional visits.  Augustus  endeavoured, 
by  his  elegant  manners  and  great  com- 
plaisancy,  to  soften  down  his  cousin  a 
lillle  (they  were  sister*s  sons);  but 
Charles,  though  always  very  polite, 
desisted  in  nothing  from  the  severity  of 
his  general  proceeding.  Though  fre- 
quently invited  to  dine  with  the  King 
of  Poland,  Charles  never  went.  Au- 
gustus, on  the  contrary,  dined  with 
him,  and  attended  the  review  of  a  regi- 


ment of  Swedish  cavalry,  which  Charles 
exercised  in  person.  Though  it  lasted 
the  best  part  of  a  day,  Charles  ex- 

Eressed  his  regret  that  time  prevented 
im  from  going  through  the  whole  series 
of  manceuvres. 

The  King  of  Sweden  invented  ft 
number  of  movements  himself,  and 
had  written  several  volumes  on  military 
subjects.  These  manuscripts,  which 
were  lost  after  the  battle  of  Pultowa, 
would  contrast  strangely  with  the  pipe- 
clay  regulations  of  the  age  that  fbl* 
lowed. 

"  All  the  Swedish  troops,  oavalij  at 
weU  as  infantry,  were  extremely  nne; 
they  were  well  dressed,  well  armed  and 
mounted,  and  there  was  not  a  single 
man  among  them  who  was  not  perfectly 
fit  for  duty.  Every  regiment  or  infantry 
had  a  portion  of  pikemen,  and  all  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  in- 
fantry allowed  that  their  appearance 
was  really  imposing.  The  discipline  of 
these  troops,  and  their  devotion  to  the 
service,  was  truly  edifying ;  and  though 
the  army  was  composed  of  the  natives  of 
several  countries,  desertion  was  totally 
unknown  among  them.  The  King  of 
Sweden  caused  his  whole  armv  to  be 
paid  before  leaving  Saxony.  The  oap« 
tains  were  obliged  to  put  every  soldier's 
monev  into  a  linen  bag,  which  was 
sealea  up  and  given  to  the  man,  who 
thus  carried  his  own  money,  and  who, 
when  he  wished  to  make  any  purchase, 
came  to  his  captain,  had  ^e  necessary 
sums  taken  out,  and  the  bag  again  sealed 
up  and  delivered  to  him. 

'*  Kvery  two  dragoons  had  a  baggage- 
horse  for  carrying  the  baggage*  Ihe 
King  of  Sweden  would  not  allow  the 
oavfdry  to  be  burthened  and  weighed 
down  by  anv  thing,  in  order  that  they 
miffht  be  always  fit  for  long  marchee 
and  energetic  daty.'^ 

This  single  regulation,  if  we  knew 
nothing  more  of  Charles,  would  shew 
that,  as  a  commander  of  cavalry,  he 
was  immeasurably  superior  to  any  of 
the  fur-cap  and  plumcK^rested  leaders 
who  came  after  him.  It  is  almost  a 
question  whether  a  really  greater  ca- 
valry  force  would  not  have  been  brought 
into  the  field  last  war  than  was  done, 
if  one  half  of  the  horsemen  had  been 
made  baggape-carriers  to  the  other, — 
so  completely  were  the  horses  worn 
down  by  the  loads  they  had  to  carfy. 
In  the  French  cavalry,  the  power  of 
galloping  was  altogether  a  rare  qua- 
lity.  As  we  shall  not  speak  much  of 
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here  quote  only  ft  few  words  from  the 
celebrated  Berenhorst,  who,  in  men- 
tioning some  addition  that  Charles 
made  to  his  light  artillery,  says  that  he 
entertained,  "  nevertheless,  a  great 
scorn  for  all  combats  witli  fire-arms, 
and  was  strongly  impressed,  like  every 
tmly  brave  man,  with  a  deep  sense  of 
the  infamy  of  such  a  mode  of  fighting/' 
The  Ring  of  Sweden  marched  against 
the  Russians ;  and  for  a  year  Schulen- 
burg  seems  to  have  led  the  life  of  an 
idle  man  of  gallantry  about  the  court  of 
Dresden,  where  he  oecame  acquainted 
with  our  eccentric  countryman,  Lord 
Peterborough,  who  writes  him  some 
extravagant  letters  about  his  amours. 
In  1708,  a  more  active  period  of  his 
life  begins.  Having  been  sent  on  a 
special  mission  to  the  head-quarters  of 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, he  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Oudenarde,  and  at  the  siege|  of  Lisle. 
We  pass  Of  er  his  account  of  the  mili- 
tary details ;  but,  in  speaking  of  the 
battle,  which  was  brougnt  on  by  a  very 
unexpected  meeting  between  the  par- 
ties, ne  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend:— 

"  Rest  aatar«d  that  in  this  difficult 
trade*'  (of  war)  *'  every  body  toekea  false 
steps,  tad  he  who  oSeeti  to  have  been 
free  from  them"  (as  Napoleon  does  in 
the  St«  Helena  memoirs)  '*  never  really 
understood  the  business,  and  knows  little 
about  it.  Believe  me  when  I  tell  yon, 
tliat  the  fate  of  the  greatest  actions,  the 
fate  of  empires,  even  of  Europe,  detfends 
often  on  officers  of  very  subordmate 
rank :  good  colonels,  conunanders  of  bat- 
talions and  squadrons,  bring  most  actions 
to  a  BUceessfbl  tsrmiaation." 

An  awful  comment  this  on  the 
English  practice  of  fellkig  military 
rank  for  money,  and  with  a  total  disre- 
gard to  merit. 

Schulenbar^,  though  he  held  no 
military  appointment  at  the  siege  of 
Lisle,  was  often  consulted  by  the  two 
great  commanders .  lie  gives  the  most 
decided  preference  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  :— 

"  Prince  Eugene,"  he  says,  on  one  oc« 
easSoB,  *'  is  semetimae  for  three  or  four 
hoars  talking  on  the  ecienee  of  war  and 
on  military  affairs.  The  moment  be  is 
not  writing,  and  he  writes  at  little  as 
possible,  every  one  calls  upon  him,  and 
joins  ia  ikm  eonrereodon.  The  prince 
deelered  the  other  day,  that  he  had  never 
made  a  disposition  in  writing  bat  once, 
— for  the  attack  in  the  lines  at  Turin, 
and  then  only  because  the  Duke  of  Savoy 


wished  it ;  othetwiee  he  would  not  have 
done  it  even  then.'' 

Augustus  II.  also  oame  to  the  siege 
of  Lisle  to  consult  Eugene  and  Marl- 
borough, the  real  heads  of  the  Grand 
Alliance,  on  the  propriety  of  renewing 
the  war  against  Sweden.  Both  gene- 
rals were  opposed  to  this  breach  of 
faith,  though  on  different  grounds, 
as  may  be  conjectured  fW)m  the  fol- 
lowing passage  m  Schulenburg's  jour- 
nal:— 

"  In  the  preseAoe  of  Prince  Eugene,  I 
hare  had  several  very  ssrious  conversa- 
tions with  mf  lord  duke  on  the  affairs  of 
the  King  of^Sweden.  His  grace  thinks 
that  it  is  best  to  let  him  run  his  head 
against  the  Museovites,  of  whom  we  will 
never  get  the  better,  as  he  will  only  rain 
himself  and  his  army  in  their  iahospita. 
ble  oountry,  and  thus  oease  to  be  for- 
midable/' 

Marlborough  could  see  in  1708  what 
Napoleon  could  not  see  even  a  century 
afterwards. 

"  Prince  Eugene,"  continues  Schu- 
lenbarg,  *'  who  Is  as  hostile  to  the  King 
of  Sweden  as  possible,  is  by  no  means  of 
this  opinion  ;  he  IS  afrafd  that  things 
mav  be  carried  too  fur  against  the  czar, 
and  that  the  continued  success  of  the 
Swedes  may  give  an  unfavourable  turn 
to  the  war  against  France.  At  the  head 
of  40.000  men,  Charles,  he  says,  could 
overthrow  the  empire  as  often  as  he 
pleased,  while  the  emperor  was  engoged 
against  the  Freoeb." 

At  thii  time,  Schulenburg  was,  at 
the  request  of  Marlborough  and  Eu- 
gene, appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Saaoa  contingent  serving  in  the  allied 
army^and  in  the  following  campaign 
be  took  hii  post  as  commander  of  the 
infkntryof  Pnnoe  Eugene's  army.  We 
pass  over,  as  usual,  the  great  military 
events  in  which  he  acts  an  important 
part,  and  give  some  extracts  from  his 
fetters  and  journal  affecting  our  great 
countryman.  After  Charles's  defeat, 
at  Pultowa,  he  writes  confidentially  to 
the  king, — 

"  My  lord  duke  is  greatly  embarraseed 
about  the  afflara  of  the  north.  He  de- 
sired f&e  to  assure  your  majesty  of  the 
high  regard  he  entettains  for  your  ma- 
jesty's person,  as  he  trusts  the  result  will 
shew.  But  neither  England  nor  Hol- 
land can  ever,  he  says,  consent  to  see  the 
affairB  of  the  north  overthrown.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  stupid  and  incapable  per- 
sons in  the  government  ofbotfa  oountnee ; 
but  tboee  Who  know  tfae-g^^^*!  interest 
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of  Europe  will,  neverthelMS,  open  the 
eyes  of  the  rest." 

The  result  has  shewn,  however,  that 
the  Whigs  of  the  nineteenth  century 
could  not  see  so  clearly  as  this  one 
Whig  of  the  eighteenth.  Schulenburg 
concludes  this  letter  by  saying  that, 
"  My  lord  is  far  more  cunning  and  sa- 
gacious than  people  suppose." 

In  a  ^miliar  letter  to  a  friend,  dated 
from  the  camp  before  Mons,  Oct.  6, 
1709,  he  writes, — 

"  My  lord  duke  is  the  most  cunning 
and  sagacious  man  of  his  time  (le  pltu fin 
et  U  plus  rusi),  '  Your  two  commission- 
ers/ he  told  me  the  other  day  (the 
Saxon  commissioners,  Werthem  and  Leg- 
nusco),  '  do  not  know  what  they  are 
about,  nor  do  they  know  the  real  interest 
of  their  master.'  As  to  Prince  Eugene/' 
continues  Schulenburg,  ''he  has  no  idea 
but  to  fight  whenever  the  opportunity  of- 
fers ;  he  thinks  that  nothing  equals  the 
name  of  Imperialists,  before  whom  all 
should  bend  the  knee.  He  loves  la  petite 
dSbauehe  et  la  p***  above  all  things.  To 
day  be  wiU  say  that  Legnasco  is  a  vaga- 
bond, to-morrow  the  latter  will  tell  him 
his  mind  as  freely  as  any  one :  the  prince 
listens  quietly  to  every  thing,  never  gets 
aogry*  for  he  has  the  happiest  temper  in 
the  world." 

After  the  capture  of  Bethune,  the 
siege  of  which  Schulenburg  had  himself 
conducted,  he  thus  writes  to  the  king 
on  the  31st  of  August,  1710  :— 

"  The  two  princes  are  rather  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  durine  the  remainder  of  the 
campaign;  they  do  not  like  to  enter  a 
low  and  marshy  country  at  this  late  sea. 
son  of  the  year,  and  there  is  none  other 
to  be  found.  My  lord  duke  is  particu- 
larly anxious  not  to  remain  idle;  but 
more  anxious  still  not  to  fail, — for  affairs 
in  England  become  more  entangled  every 
day,  as  well  indeed  as  with  the  army, 
where  there  are  many  influential  persons 
belonging  to  the  party  opposed  to  his 
grace.  He  told  me  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, that  according  to  appearances 
every  thing  would  s^et  into  confusion  in 
England ;  that  he  did  not  expect  to  re- 
turn to  the  army  ;  that  they  were  already 
casting  their  eyes  on  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond  for  a  commander,  and  that  France 
would  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the 
confusion.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  is  at 
the  head  of  the  discontented  in  the 
anny;  he  is  young,  quick,  and  enter- 
prisms:  Cadogan  is  principally  aimed 
at,  and  his  ruin  is  to  be  effected  at  any 
price.  I  told  the  duke  that  Prince  Eu- 
gene could  aid  and  support  him  more 
than  any  one  else ;  from  his  answer,  it 


would  not  appear  that  he  expected  any 
yery  material  assistance  from  that  quar- 
ter; in  this  I  may  be  mistaken,  how. 
ever.  The  discontent  in  the  army  still 
continues;  all  seem  to  think  that  Le 
jii^Mft" (meaning  Prince  Eugene)  "oc- 
cupies more  space  than  is  his  doe,  and 
that  nothing  is  done  except  giving  din- 
ners and  pa3ring  visits." 

In  1711,  another  change  takes  place 
in  Schulenburg's  fortunes.  Marshal 
Ogilvy,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Saxon  army,  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Count  Flemming,  the  enemy  and 
former  adversary  of  our  hero.  Schu- 
lenburg immediately  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  king,  who  accepted  it  in 
course,  giving  him  a  very  handsome 
fatuity  for  his  services.  Ihe  general, 
lu  all  bis  subsequent  letters,  speaks  in 
a  friendly  manner  of  Augustus  II.,  and 
represents  him  in  a  hr  more  favourable 
light  than  the  generality  of  historians. 

During  the  four  inactive  years  that 
follow,  we  find  Schulenburg  on  his  tra- 
vels, lie  visits  the  Chevalier  Folard, 
whose  writings  had  already  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  notice,  though  they  had 
not  obtained  any  favour  for  him;  he 
was,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  sort  of  dis- 
grace. He  had  exposed  the  military 
errors  of  his  time,  and  naturally  drew 
down  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the 
dull  men,  who  could  see  nothing  be- 
yond existing  practices.  The  names  of 
bis  enemies,  ministers  and  generals, 
have  long  been  forgotten,  while  the 
name  of  Folard  is  associated  with  dis- 
tinguished talent  and  merit,  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  educated  men  of  all 
nations.  This  able  soldier  was  long  in 
friendly  correspondence  with  Schulen- 
burg. 

During  these  inactive  years,  our  hero 
endeavoured  to  obtain  employment  in 
the  Austrian  service,  and  the  hopes  of 
success  which  were  held  out  to  him  by 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  emperor  himself 
led  to  a  belief  that  every  thing  was  set- 
tled. On  the  24th  of  May,  1712,  the 
celebrated  Count  Bonneval,  then  high 
in  Prince  Eugene's  confidence,  writes 
to  him  thus : — 

"  I  expect  to  see  you  immediately, 
and  I  beg  you  will  neglect  nothina;  to 
come ;  the  prince  wishes  it  also :  at  Lord 
Albemarle's,  he  said,  in  the  hearing  of 
every  body,  that  you  were  to  enter  the 
service ;  that  it  was  a  settled  thing,  and 
no  longer  a  secret.  I  therefore  beg  to 
congratulate  you." 

The  appointment  never  took  place ; 
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and  from  letters  written  in  after  years, 
it  appears  that  Prince  Eugene,  wlio 
pretended  to  forward  his  views  on  Uiis 
subject,  counteracted  them  in  reality, 
and  thus  foiled  Schulenburg's  most 
anxious  wishes.  This  is  not  a  very 
bright  page  in  the  prince's  history, 
and  there  is,  unfortunately,  too  little 
reason  to  doubt  its  accuracy.  Some 
poor  feeling  of  envy  was  probably  at 
the  bottom  of  the  affair.  There  was  a 
manly  frankness  about  Schulenburg, 
which,  joined  to  his  high  talents,  and 
mental  as  well  as  personal  accomplish- 
ments, might  render  him  obnoxious  to 
one  who  to  many  great  qualities  joined 
much  puerile  vanity,  and  sorely  felt 
his  inferiority  of  personal  appearance  to 
many  who  were  m  all  other  respects  so 
hx  beneath  him.  The  ultimate  result 
was  probably  advantageous  to  Schu- 
lenburg ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Belgrade  and  Peternardine  campaigns, 
the  Austrian  arms  suffered  only  a  suc- 
cession of  disasters  during  the  re- 
mainder of  Prince  Eugene's  long  life. 

In  1713,  Schulenburg  was  in  Eng- 
land. He  had  always  been  a  warm 
friend  of  the  House  ofPIanover;  and 
it  is  likely  that  he  was  sent  over  to  re- 
move some  estrangement  which  had  at 
this  time  taken  place  between  Queen 
Anne  and  the  family  of  her  intended 
successor.  His  own  opinions  seem  to 
have  been  misrepresented, — for  Baron 
Forstner,  the  ambassador  of  Charles 
Dnke  of  Lorraine,  afterwards  writes  to 
him  from  London  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"  You  ar«  accused  here  of  having  re- 
turned to  Hanover  a  complete  Tory,  im- 
bued with  all  their  principles.  Your 
only  heroes  in  this  country  are,  they  say, 
the  lord-treasurer  and  my  Lord  Bolio^- 
broke;  and  that  you  describe  the  Whig 
party  as  complet^y  put  down,  and  never 
likely  to  rise  again;  together  with  a 
thousand  other  tales  of  the  same  kind.  I 
should  never  have  done,  were  I  to  send 
you  all  the  details  of  these  reports  :  the 
lading  Whigs  are  rather  mortified  in 
consequence,  and  have  complained  to  me 
on  the  subject,  regretting  the  attention 
they  had  shewn  you.  I  answered  as  I 
thought  was  my  duty ;  but  expect  to 
hear  from  you  on  the  matter." 

Schulenburg  replies  thus : — 

"  I  must  confess  to  you  that  reports  of 
this  kind  had  alrea<iy  reached  me  in 
Holland,  where  some  evil-minded  and 
iU-informed  persons  asserted  that  I  did 
nothing  but  chaont  the  praises  of  my 


lord-treasurer  and  Lord  Bolingbroke.  At 
first,  I  treated  these  matters  as  mere 
jest ;  but  since  they  have  gone  so  &r,  I 
think  it  right  distinctly  to  avow  my  sen- 
timents on  the  subject ;  for  though  I  can 
do  neither  good  nor  harm  to  Whigs  or 
Tories,  it  is  unpleasant  to  see  the  most 
innocent  things  thus  maliciously  repre- 
sented. I  may  often  have  said  that  the 
lord-n-easurer  is  an  able  man,  and  likely 
to  prove  very  dangerous  to  his  adver- 
saries ;  I  may  also  have  said  that  Lord 
Bolingbroke  is  one  of  the  pretty  men  (un 
dssioUs  hommes)  of  his  time;  that  he  is 
endowed  even  with  genius,  and  may  go 
far,  if  he  applies  himself  to  business ;  but 
it  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  I  ap. 
prove  their  measures." 

There  is  also  a  letter  from  Marlbo- 
rough on  the  subject. 

Our  limits  prevent  us  from  inserting 
the  curious  correspondence  between 
Schulenburg  and  Baron  Steinheings, 
the  palatine  ambassador  in  London, 
from  which  it  appears  that  they  were 
engaged  in  counteracting  the  ill-judged 
proposal  of  the  Duke  of  Mariborougli 
to  have  the  electoral  prince  of  Hano- 
ver called  to  the  House  of  Peers.  They 
also  carry  on  some  communication  be- 
tween the  queen  and  the  elector  of 
Hanover,  through  a  channel  tliat  Stein- 
heigns  declares  to  be  totally  unknown 
to  Uie  ministers. 

Another  change  comes  over  the  dream 
of  Schulenburg. 

The  Turks  were  at  this  time  at 
war  with  the  republic  of  Venice, 
and  had  driven  the  lion  of  St.  Mark 
from  the  Morea,  and  from  various  other 
possessions  long  held  by  the  republic 
in  the  Levant.  As  the  infidels  were 
preparing  to  extend  their  conquests 
still  forther,  the  sigooria  applied  to 
Schulenburg  to  take  the  command  of 
their  army.  At  first,  he  refused  to 
comply ;  but  urged  by  the  emperor 
and  Prince  Eugene,  he  ultimately  con- 
sented, and  entered  their  service  as 
field -marshal,  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  their  forces,  amounting  to 
about  25,000  men.  His  salary  was  a 
very  large  one,  being,  besides  allow- 
ances, 1 0,000  sequins  a-year.  He  was 
soon  called  upon  to  act  in  support  of 
his  new  dignity.  The  Turks  were 
threatening  to  attack  Corfu,  and  a  large 
fleet  was  expected  in  the  Adriatic ; 
the  field-marsnal  was  obliged,  therefore, 
to  visit  the  different  posts  likely  to  be 
assailed.  Corfu,  as  the  most  import- 
ant, was  the  first  inspected.  He  found 
the  works  in  the  most  deplorable  con- 
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ditioDi  and  had  few  means  at  his  dis- 
posal of  remedying  the  deficiences. 
Schulenburg  exerted  himself  to  remedy 
the  evils,  and  after  some  stay  led  the 
island y  giving  instructions  to  the  Ve- 
netian officersi  for  finishing  and  arm- 
ing the  most  essential  works  during 
his  absence.  These  instructions  are  as 
clear  and  detailed  as  if  they  had  been 
issued  bv  the  Dukt  of  Wellington  him- 
self, and  were  carried  into  eflect  exactly 
as  some  of  his  grace's  instructions  were 
occasionally  carried  into  effect  by 
Spanish  authorities ;  for  when  Schulen- 
burg returned,  he  found  that  not  a 
single  one  of  his  orders  had  been  at- 
tended to. 

The  Turks  arrived,  and  courage  and 
activity  had  now  to  atone  for  every  de* 
ftciency,  as  the  garrison  did  not  exceed 
2250  effective  men,  which  was  but 
slightly  reinforced  during  the  siege  ; 
but  Schulenburg's  energy  overcame  all 
difDcuIties.  The  enemy  landed  on  the 
10th  of  July,  and  after  some  delay  set 
about  their  work  with  incredible  ac- 
tivity. On  the  25th,  a  heavy  fire  was 
opened  upon  the  place,  and  some  of  the 
most  important  outworks  were  soon 
taken.  On  the  19th  of  August,  a  ge- 
neral assault  was  given.  The  scarpon, 
and  other  works  on  which  the  hit  of 
the  town  depended,  were  carried ;  and 
the  place  itself  would  have  fellen,  had 
not  the  force  of  the  onset  been  broken 
by  (he  ill-regulated  fury  of  the  assail- 
ants, who  rushed  in  wild  confusion 
against  the  strongest  points  of  the  works. 
The  loss  of  the  scarpon,  however,  was 
decisire  of  the  hie  of  the  place;  and 
no  sooner  was  a  little  breathing  time 
gained  by  the  disorder  of  the  enemy, 
than  Schulenburg,  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  few  soldiers  he  could 
collect  and  reform,  and  acting  the  part 
of  a  captain,  or  field-officer,  attacxed 
it  sword  in  hand.  It  was  retaken,  after 
a  murderous  combat,  which  so  much 
reduced  the  garrison,  that  they  consi- 
dered their  destruction  as  inevitable. 
Schulenburg,  though  conscious  that  he 
could  not  stand  another  assault,  deter- 
mined to  hold  out,  in  hope  that  rein- 


who  only  thirty-three  years  before  had 
besieged  Vienna,  were  still  looked 
upon  as  the  roost  dangerous  enemies  of 
Christendom ;  the  conqueror  was,  there- 
fore, overwhelmed  with  honours  and 
congratulations  from  every  quarter. 

The  remaining  operations  of  the  vrar 
call  for  no  particular  notice.  Schulen- 
burg remained  in  the  Venetian  service. 
In  1731  he  made  a  journey  to  Eng^d, 
to  visit  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Ken- 
dal, and  was  received  with  great  dis- 
tinction by  all  parties.  From  some 
papers  in  the  present  colleetton,  it 
would  appear  that  George  I.  married 
this  duchess  on  the  death  of  bis  wi^ 
the  Princess  of  Ahlen. 

During  the  war  that  broke  out  in 
Italy  and  on  the  Rhine  in  1733, 
Schulenburg  commanded  an  army  of 
observation,  intended  to  protect  the 
neutrality  of  the  Venetian  provinces  of 
the  terra  firma :  in  this  he  succeeded 
perfectly.  He  carried  on  at  this  time  an 
mtimate  correspondence  with  the  court 
of  Vienna.  Among  these  letters  the 
fbllowing,  giving  an  account  of  Prince 
Eugene,  on  his  return  firom  the  cam- 
paign of  1734,  is  the  most  interesting. 
It  is  fVom  the  Countess  Fuchs,  a  lady 
who  filled  a  high  situation  near  the 
empress  s-^ 

"  Our  Prince  Eugene  is  returned  as 
he  departed ;  that  is,  £aeble  in  mind  and 
in  body.  He  passed  some  days  here" 
[the  castle  of  Schlosshoffj, "  where  there 
was  a  large  party,  who  used  all  their 
efforts  to  arouse  him,  by  mascjues  and 
other  childish  games,  more  suitable  to 
the  feebleness  of  his  age  than  to  his 
great  character. 

"  Yesterday  onr  good  Guido  Staren- 
berg  c<»ipleted  his  78th  year,  but  he 
reasons  as  aocnrately  as  ever  on  past  as 
well  as  on  passing  events,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  all  who  hear  him ;  whereas 
our  poor  Prince  Eugene  does  not  recol- 
lect ths  very  woros  he  has  just  pro* 
nounced." 

The  declining  faculties  of  this  great 
commander  induced  the  imperial  cabi- 
net to  turn  their  eyes  towards  our  hero, 
who  was  pressingly  invited  to  enter  the 
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the  emperor's  leUers,  saying  that  lie 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  imperial 
request  complied  wiUi ;  but  would  not 
order  him  to  leave  the  service  of  the 
republic,  if  he  thought  that  his  duty  a»  ^« 
a  mao  of  honour  obliged  him  to  remain. ' 
Scbulenburg  was  desirous  to  stay  wliere 
he  was ;  and  extricated  himself  out  of 
the  difficulty  by  aid  of  Prince  Eugene, 
who  was  as  aniious  as  ever  to  avoid 
having  him  for  a  rival.  In  a  private 
letter,  he  assigns  his  advanced  age  as  a 
reason  for  declining  to  enter  the  Aus- 
trian  service,  "  knowing  how  many 
difficulties  he  shocdd  have  to  oonteud 
with."  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were 
dedicated  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts, 
^le  retained  bis  oommaad,  and  remain* 
ed  on  good  terms  with  the  Venetian 
government;  and  died  at  Veiona,  in 
1 747,  in  the  Silth  yeaf  of  his  age.  He 
led  a  moderate  fortune,  having  at  di^ 
femt  times,  as  it  seems,  given  away 
not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  crowns 
to  difierent  members  of  his  femily. 
Though  not  insensible  to  the  charms 
of  the  sex,  he  was  never  married.  As 
far  back  as  the  year  1^91 ,  be  expresses, 
io  a  letter,  his  intention  of  remainhig 
single,  and  adhered  to  his  resolution  ; 
and  in  1734,  when  plagued  as  usual  for 
money  by  some  of  his  nephews,  he  says 


he  is  glad  tliat  he  never  thought  of 
marrying,  concluding  with  the  words, 
Libertas  ioestimabilis  res  est.'' 
Among  the  curious  letters  contained 
in  this  collection,  is  one  from  Frederick 
11.  then  crown  prince  of  Prussia.  He 
applies  to  Scbulenburg  to  obtain  for 
him  at  Venice  **  a  ^ouog  soprano, 
already  versed  in  music.*'  The  field- 
marshal  promises  to  use  his  best  efforts ; 
but  recommends,  in  the  meantime,  a 
"  lady  of  good  character  and  great  mu- 
sical talents.''  The  prince,  however, 
declined  the  lady,  and  insisted  on  tl>e 
soprano. 

It  was  a  good  deal  the  fiishion,  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  for 
men  of  rank  to  cairy  on  private  as  well 
as  public  correspondence  in  French ; 
and  Scbulenburg  very  generally  writes 
in  tliat  language.  His  French  is  very 
good,  and  would  be  good  French  even 
at  tliis  day,  whereas  his  German  is  al- 
ready perfectly  antiquated ;  proving 
how  much  progress  the  one  language 
has  made,  while  tlie  oUier  has  remained 
perfectly  stationary. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  add  that 
tbese  Memoirs  of  Schulenburg  form  au 
important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
his  time. 


MAX  XMAKUEt  AND  CHABLE8  XII.* 


Charles  XII.,  agsunst  whom  It  has 
been  made  a  fault  that  he  carried  vir- 
tues to  extremes,  was  bom  at  Stockholm, 
on  27th  June,  1682,  during  a  storm  that 
**  Rived  the  mighty  oak,  and  made 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell*  and  rage,  and 
foam. 

To  be  exalted  with  the  threatenbg 
clouds." 

Astrologers  observed  that  the  star  called 
the  "Lion's  Heart"  predominated  at 
bis  nativity,  and  that  the  **  Fox  "  was 
on  the  decline :  omens  and  prodigies 
well-suited  to  announce  the  oirth  of  a 
prince,  who  was  himself  a  living  tem- 
pest. Charles's  infancy  has  nothing 
rery  remarkable.  His  education  was 
strictly  attended  to ;  and  he  proved  an 
attentive  scholar.  lie  acquired  consi- 
derable knowledge  of  history,  geo* 
graphy,  mathematics,  and  the  military 
sciences  ;  and  became  perfectly  familiar 
with  several  languages,  though  he  never, 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  spoke 


any  but  Latin,  Swedish,  or  German. 
The  gallant  Charles  Stewart,  the  same 
who  afterwards  led  the  king  across  the 
Duna,  was  his  instructor  in  the  art  of 
war,  and  is  said  to  have  communi- 
cated to  the  young  prince  much  of  the 
fiery  spirit  for  which  he  was  himself 
distinguished.  In  his  fifteenth  year 
Charles  ascended  the  throne,  and, 
contrary  to  usual  assertion,  already 
evinced  considerable  ability  and  ap- 
plication to  business,  though  no  Parti- 
cular predilection  for  military  afiairs, 
unless  his  bear- hunting  expeditions 
may  be  so  considered  ;  for  they  were 
more  than  "  faint  images  of  war," 
being  attended  with  great  danger.  No 
arms  were  used  in  these  encounters : 
the  sportsman  was  provided  only  with 
a  single  doubly-pointed  stick  and  a 
cast-net,  like  the  one,  perhaps,  used  by 
the  ancient  gladiators.  The  object  of 
these  fierce  combats  was  to  capture  and 
bind  the  bear,  and  to  carry  him  in 
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triumph  from  the  scene  of  action ! 
Charles  was,  it  seems,  a  great  proficient 
in  this  dangerous  sport. 

Of  the  Northern  League  we  have  aU 
ready  spoken ;  and  Lundblat  shews  us 
the  nill  treachery  of  the  czar's  proceed- 
ing in  the  aflair.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
Charles  was  obliged  to  take  the  field 
against  the  four  greatest  powers  of  the 
north.  Forced  to  contend  with  small 
means  against  vastly  superior  foes,  he 
made  genius  and  coura^  supply  the 
place  of  numbers.  Heroism  was  never 
more  nobly  displayed  than  by  this  gal- 
lant monarch  and  his  followers :  what 
men  could  do  was  done.  For  nine 
years  he  triumphed  over  constantly 
augmenting  enemies.  And  when  the 
^*  unconquered  lord  of  pleasure  and  of 
pain"  fell  at  last,  crushed  by  the 
weight  of  masses.  Fortune  more  than 
shared  with  his  innumerable  adver- 
saries the  honour  of  his  overthrow. 

It  was  during  the  Polish  campaign 
of  1703  that  Max  Emanuel  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  then  only  fourteen  years  of  age, 
joined  Charles.  When  introduced,  the 
king  asked  him  whether  he  wished  to 
go  to  Stockholm  for  a  time,  or  to  re- 
main with  the  army.  The  prince  of 
course  preferred  the  latter.  "  Well, 
then,"  said  Charles,  "  I  will  bring  you 
up  in  my  own  way  and  immediately 
placed  the  boy,  tired  as  he  was  from 
his  journey,  on  horseback,  and  led  him 
a  long  and  fatiguing  ride.  From  this 
period  to  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  Max 
continued  to  be  his  constant  companion, 
shared  his  dangers,  and  attended  him 
in  all  his  adventures,  many  of  which 
border  almost  on  the  fabulous.  The 
affectionate  kindness  evinced  by  Charles 
towards  his  pupil  could  not  be  surpassed  • 
When  the  boy,  as  sometimes  happened, 
was  worn  down  by  sickness  and  ratigue, 
the  monarch  attended  him  with  parental 
care ;  and  when  on  one  occasion  he  fell 


Having  on  another  occasion  lost  their 
road  and  escort  during  a  stormy  night, 
they  arrived  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest 
before  the  tomi  of  Tousha.  Neither 
calling  nor  firing  brought  any  one  to 
tlie  gates.  The  king  at  last  dismounted 
and  sought  for  an  entrance,  while  the 
prince  held  the  horses  in  the  pelting 
rain.  An  entrance  having  at  last  beeo 
discovered,  they  took  possession  of  a 
hut,  in  which  was  a  nre.  The  king 
threw  himself,  booted  and  spurred,  on 
a  bundle  of  straw,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 
The  prince,  less  hardy,  took  off  his 
boots,  filled  them  with  straw,  and  placed 
them  by  the  fire.  While  sleeping,  the 
flame  caught  and  consumed  the  valu- 
able gambodoes.  Tlie  prince  was  next 
day  obliged  to  get  a  {Ntir  of  peasants' 
boots,  in  which  he  rode  about  for  eight 
days ;  a  proof  that  the  princely  ward- 
robe was  but  slenderly  furnished. 

And  ^et  the  camp  was  not  without 
its  gaieties  either;  for  while  the  head- 
quarters were  wintering  at  Ravitch,  the 
town  became  the  scene  of  great  festi* 
vities,  balls  and  parties  succeeding  each 
other  as  rapidly  as  battles  had  done 
before.  Charles  was  usually  present, 
was  always  very  polite,  but  made  only 
a  short  stay,  and  retired  as  soou  as  he 
could. 

During  tlie  stay  of  the  army  in  this 
place,  a  fire  broke  out  and  consumed 
several  houses.  The  king  flew  to  aid  in 
extinguishing  the  flames.  He  ascended 
to  the  top  of  a  house  that  was  already 
on  fire,  and  continued  working  till  the 
buildine  was  sinking  under  him.  He 
escaped  with  difficulty,  vras  thrown 
down  by  one  of  the  beams,  and  for  a 
moment  believed  to  be  dead.  It  was 
discovered  two  years  afterwards,  says 
Bardili,  that  the  place  was  set  on  fire 
by  an  incendiary  bribed  by  Augustus  II. 
to  slay  the  King  of  Sweden  in  the  con- 
fusion ;  and  a  man  actually  came  foi^ 
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was  attacked  by  a  body  of  six  liundred 
Poles.  The  commander  of  the  assailants 
sent  him  a  summons  written  in  three 
di£^nt  languaji^es,  Frendi,  Latin,  and 
Polish.  Pistol  replied  that  he  under- 
stood only  Swedish,  and  would  hold 
out ;  and  taking  post  in  a  detached 
house,  be  defended  himself  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  till  he  was  at 
last  relie?ed  by  the  arrival  of  his  coun- 
tiymen.  The  Swedes  had  two  men 
killed  and  eleven  wounded ;  the  Poles 
more  than  six  times  the  number:  a 
proof  what  determined  men  are  ca- 
pable of  effecting.  We  wish,  for  the 
sake  of  our  old  friend,  for  the  associa- 
tion of  old  ideas,  that  the  hero  of  this 
exploit  had  borne  some  other  name. 

We  regret  the  Works  here  quoted 
give  no  sufficient  account  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough's  visit  to  Charles's  head- 
quarters at  Altranstadt ;  for  what  Vol- 
taire says  on  the  subject  is  but  an  idle 
hb\e.  That  the  English  general  should 
easily  have  penetrated  the  views  of  the 
Swedish  conqueror,  whidi  the  latter 
took  no  pains  to  conceal,  is  sufficiently 

Srobable ;  but  that  the  conversation 
etween  two  such  men  should  have 
turned  principally  on  the  king's  large 
boots,  which,  as  Voltaire  says,  Charles 
told  Marlborough  "  he  had  not  quitted 
for  seven  years,"  is  of  course  a  mere 
puerility.  He  could  hardly  have  slept 
in  his  boots  from  mere  partiality,  must 
surely  have  had  them  cleaned  some- 
times, and  it  is  not  likely  a  cobbler 
could  have  performed  his  office  upon 
them  while  they  still  encased  the  royal 
feet.  Besides,  we  find,  from  Max's 
memoirs,  that  Charles  was  not  so  coarse 
in  his  dress  as  is  usually  represented, 
for  his  clothes  were  made  of  fine  mate- 
rials. He  always  wore  a  plain  blue 
coat,  with  gilt  buttons,  buff  waistcoat 
and  breeches,  a  black  crape  cravat, 
and  a  cocked-hat ;  a  waist-bnelt,  and  a 
long  cut^and-thrust  sword.  He  never 
disfigured  himself  by  the  full-bottomed 
wig  of  the  period,  but  always  wore  his 
own  brown  hair,  combed  back  over 
his  forehead.  His  camp-bed  consisted 
of  a  blue  silk  mattrass,  pillow,  and 
coverlid  ;  materials  that  would  have 
suited  even  a  dandy  guardsman. 

What  Voltaire  tells  us  of  Charles's 
fear  of  meeting  the  beautiful  Countess 
of  Konigsroark  is  another  puerility, 
which,  like  the  former,  has  been  ridi- 
culously followed  by  all  historians. 
Count  Piper  was  to  give  an  entertain- 
ment at  Altranstadt,  in  consequence  of 


the  marriage  of  his  sister-in-law.  The 
Countess  of  Konigsmark  requested  to 
be  invited,  and  the  minister  consulted 
the  king,  who  assented  at  once.  A 
question  of  etiquette  arose,  however, 
on  the  subject;  and  the  minister  was 
again  obliged  to  speak  to  Charles, 
saying  that,  "  as  nostess,  his  wife 
would  willingly  yield  precedence  to 
the  countess,  but  that  the  Countess  of 
Reinschild  and  Lady  Hamilton  would 
not."  Cbaries  said  they  were  right  not 
to  give  *^  the  step  to  a  lady  of  easy 
virtue."  And  when  Piper  represented 
that  she  belonged  to  an  ancient  family, 
and  had  only  forgot  herself  with  a 
king,  he  replied  that  in  such  matters 
there  is  no  difference  between  a  king 
and  a  common  fellow."  A  doctrine 
that  would  not  have  suited  the  meridian 
of  Versailles,  or  of  Carlton  House  in  the 
time  of  George  IV. 

The  invasion  of  Saxony  occasioned 
great  uneasiness  at  Vienna ;  Charles's 
arrival  being  considered  alike  dan- 
gerous to  the  Catholic  states  of  the 
empire,  and  to  the  success  of  the 
Grand  Alliance.  It  happened,  under 
these  unpleasant  feelings,  that  at  a 
party  the  Swedish  minister.  Count 
Stralenghielm,  proposed  his  master's 
health  as  a  toast.  An  imperial  cham- 
berlain, a  Count  Zabor,  a  magnet  of 
Hungary,  refused  to  drink  it,  declaring 
that  no  honest  man  ought  to  drink 
the  health  of  the  Turk,  the  Devil,  and 
of  a  third  person."  The  Swede  struck 
the  offender,  and  swords  were  drawn ; 
but  the  adversaries  were  of  course  se- 
parated. The  ambassador  demanded 
satisfaction  for  the  insult ;  and  Zabor 
was  arrested,  and  sent  in  irons  to 
Stettin,  and  delivered  up  to  the  Swedes. 
Charles  instantly  set  nim  at  liberty, 
simply  desiring  him  to  be  more 
guarded  in  his  speeches  for  the  future." 

The  Saxon  nobility  {Rittenchaf 
chivalry)  having  been  taxed  to  aid  in 
defraying  the  Swedish  contributions, 
applied  to  Charles,  claiming  their  pri- 
vilege of  exemption  from  all  taxation, 
except  that  of  fumishinff  horses  for  the 
chivalry  engaged  in  defence  of  the 
country.  Had  the  Saxon  chivalry," 
said  Charles,  acted  up  to  the  duties 
to  which  they  owe  their  privilege,  I 
should  not  have  been  here." 

Tlie  King  of  Sweden  left  Saxony, 
and  set  out  on  his  Russian  expedition 
at  the  head  of  43,000  men.  Of  these 
8000  remained  in  Poland ;  so  that  he 
undertook  the  march  to  Moscow  with 
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only  35,000;  a  force  amounting  to 
about  one^iifteenth  part  of  the  army 
with  which  Napoleon  set  out  on  a 
similar  expedition.  The  Russians  foU 
lowed  the  same  system  they  afterwards 
employed  against  the  French,*  retiring 
ana  laying  waste  the  country.  The 
difficulties  the  Swedes  had  to  encoun- 
ter, in  consequence  of  bad  roads  and 
want  of  provisions^  are  almost  incre* 
d  iblc .  Tne  sold  iers  were  forced  to  con- 
tend not  only  agai  tst  the  enemy,  but 
the  localities  also ;  and  roads  for  the 
advance  of  the  army  had  to  be  opened 
through  forests  and  morasses  before 
the  least  progress  could  be  made ;  and 
it  oAen  happened  that  a  league  a^day 
was  Um  greatest  extent  of  march  gained 
aAer  immense  toil.  But  nothing  check* 
ed  the  ardour  of  these  gallant  soldiers. 
The  Russians  attempted  to  defend  the 
passage  of  rivers  and  swamps  that  im- 
peded the  march  of  the  roe.  Their 
efforts  were  vain:  no  superiority  of 
numbers,  no  strength  of  position,  could 
arrest  the  indomitable  valour  of  Charles 
and  his  troops.  And  the  actions  per- 
formed during  this  marcl  would  be 
deemed  absolutely  fkbulous,  were  they 
not  recorded  on  authority  which  cannot 
be  doubted. 

During  the  severe  winter  of  1709, 
the  army  sufffered  dreadfully  from  want 
and  cold.  When,  early  in  spring,  the 
thaw  set  in,  the  whole  of  those  flat 
countries  were  overflowed ;  and  long 
marches  had  to  be  made  through  com- 
plete inundations,  by  which  quantities 
of  stores  were  lost,  and  the  powder 
greatly  damaged.  It  was,  as  we  now 
And,  m  consequence  of  the  losses  thus 
sustained,  that  Charles  accepted  Ma- 
zeppa*s  proposal  of  marching  into  the 
Ukraine.  Finding  his  army  too  much 
weakened  to  penetrate  further  into 
Russia,  and  not  wishing  to  fall  back 
upon  Lifland,  which  he  thought  would 
look  like  a  retreat  and  encourage  his 


cure  the  supplies  whidi  the  place  con- 
tained. The  Swedish  battering-train 
was  weak ;  the  powder  not  only  bad, 
from  bavins  been  frequently  injured  by 
the  wet  and  dried  again,  but  very  scarce 
besides.  Still,  courage  and  energy  were 
making  progress,  when,  on  the  37th  of 
June,  on  his  very  birth-day,  Charles, 
in  repulsing  a  sally,  was  struck  by  a 
musket-ball  that  entered  his  left  foot, 
above  the  root  of  the  toes,  and  went 
out  at  the  heel.  The  king  continued 
in  the  field  for  an  hour  afterwards, 
giving  his  orders  as  usual ;  but  when 
he  retired  to  his  Quarters,  the  leg  was 
so  much  swelled  tnat  the  boot  had  to 
be  cut  off ;  and  tlie  wound  had  so  un- 
favourable an  appearance  as  greatly  to 
alarm  the  attendants. 

Charles  behaved  heroically,  as  usual. 
He  held  his  leg  to  the  surgeon  with  his 
own  hands;  nor  did  a  single  groan 
escape  him  during  the  terrible  opera- 
tion which  the  cutting  away  of  some  of 
the  fractured  bones  rendenKl  necessary. 
At  one  time  his  life  was  despaired  of, 
and  a  general  panic  seized  the  army ; 
but  though  the  wound  proved  decisive 
of  his  fote,  the  unhappy  monarch  had 
what  may  well  be  termed  the  misfor- 
tune to  recover. 

The  foe  drew  near.  The  czar,  wdl 
aware  of  the  importance  of  Pultowa, 
advanced  to  its  relief  with  an  army  of 
80,000  men,  besides  40,000  irregulars, 
Kalmucks  and  Tartars.  He  brought 
150  pieces  of  artillery  along  with  him. 
Even  with  this  vast  superiority,  and 
after  the  training  of  a  nine  years'  war, 
the  Russians  did  not  veature  to  attack 
the  Swedes ;  but  drew  closer  and  closer 
around  them,  till  they  began  at  last  to 
entrench  themselves  within  a  league  of 
the  king's  camp.  Charles's  illness  gave 
them  but  too  much  leisure. 

A  hostile  fortress  on  one  side,  a  bos- 
tile  army  on  the  other,  nothing  but  a 
victory  could  save  the  Swedes ;  and  on 
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nortte  ikirtf  ymtdt  ftwi  die  mozsle 
of  the  pieces.  And  yet  theee  brtTe 
tMtn  bftlaaoed  fortune  even  egeinet 
well  owii-wkeiaMog  nimben.  Three 
oQt  of  tlM  seven  Russimn  redovbts 
^  taken ;  on  the  left  wing,  ^ 
eanifywefeTktorioiu;  and  it  is  really 
dHBdit  to  lay  whet  the  result  would 
have  proved  bad  Charles  been  able  to 
mit  his  ttsual  enefgy  and  activity • 
Certun  it  is  that  errors  were  com- 
nitted  which  could  not  have  happened 
nnder  hit  immediate  command ;  mt  the 
ctnlry  of  the  left  wine  did  not  follow 
up  their  success,  and  the  cavalry  of  the 
nght  wing  lost  their  direetion,  and  took 
00  ihsre  in  the  action.  The  king, 
^  was  carried  on  a  litter  between 
^  horses,  was  present  in  the  hottest 
of  (he  fire,  and  exerted  himself  as  much 
M  ^  pooible  for  a  roan  in  such  a 
sttttioii.  A  shot  broke  the  litter, 
>Dd  the  woanded  monarch  was  for 
snBetiaie  left  alone  on  the  ground. 
A  lileguardsman  brought  him  a  horse, 
ud  he  endeavoured  to  rally  the  yield- 
ing tnx>ps.  The  steed  was  shot  under 
him;  and 

"  Giorta  gtre 
Uii  own,  and  diad  the  Rocsiaa  slave." 

Having  tssembled  and  reformed  the 
lenuMAts  of  his  broken  host  .round  the 
forces  which  had  been  left  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  baggage,  the  fointing 
lUMKiich  was  phusra  in  Count  Piper^s 
carriage,  and  conveyed  towards  the 
Torkish  ^ntier.  The  exertions  of  the 
wounded  Charles  to  rally  his  army  at 
Pultowa,  oontiBSt  singularly  with  the 
total  want  of  any  such  exertion  dis* 
ptajtd  by  the  anwounded  Napoleon 
at  Waterloo.  We  take  this  want  of 
exirtkm  for  granted,  because,  had  any 
beea  displi^,  the  world's  echoes 
would  have  rung  with  praise  bestowed 
opon  the  heroic  effort. 

The  first  result  of  the  battle  of  PuU 
Vowa— its  ultimate  results  are  only 
now  becoming  apparent — was  the  en- 


ing  htm  the  means  of  recovery  from  a 
single  defeat. 

On  his  arrival  at  Bender,  the  king 
learned  the  death  of  his  sister,  the 
Duchess  of  Holstein  ;  and  he  who  had 
calmly  supported  the  loss  of  his  fame 
and  his  army,  yielded  to  the  most  im- 
passioned bunt  of  sorrow,  and  was 
during  four  days  unable  to  converse 
with  his  most  intimate  attendants, — a 
proof  how  unjust  are  the  accusations 
of  want  of  fbeling  so  often  brought 
against  him.  His  lonr  stay  in  Turkey 
is  certainly  evidence  of  obstinacy,  or  of 
that  pride  which  could  not  brook  the 
thoughts  of  returning  a  vanquished 
fugitive  to  his  native  land,  which  had 
done  so  much  for  him,  and  which  his 
best  effbrts  had  failed  to  protect  from 
unjust  violence.  In  Charles's  high  and 
noble  countenance,  it  is  seen  at  once 
that  he  was  endowed  with 

"  llie  glance  that  took 
Their  thoughts  from  others  at  a  single 
look.»» 

He  knew  the  worthlessness  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  it  is  doubly  galling  to  the 
generous  and  the  brave  when  Fortune, 
in  her  base  fhncies,  obliges  them  to 
succumb  to  mean  and  malicious  ad- 
versaries. And  such  was  the  fhte  of 
Charles.  His  defcnt  was  no  sooner 
known,  than  Denmark,  Poland,  and 
Saxony,  again  flew  to  arms.  Hanover 
and  Prussia  joined  the  unworthy  league 
against  the  fhllen  monarch,  who  had 
been  so  dreaded,  and  vras  ^erefore  so 
much  hated  *  for  Charles  had  injured 
no  one — ht  vras  the  aggrieved  fH)m 
first  to  last.  Hia  return  to  Sweden, 
the  defonce  of  Stralsund,  the  invasion 
of  Norvray,  call  tor  no  particular  atten- 
tion. He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Frederickshall,  in  Norway,  on  the  11th 
of  Dec.  in 8,  under  circumsUnces 
that  long  gave  currency  to  the  belief 
that  he  had  been  assassinated.  Scholt 
and  Bardili  positively  assert  the  fact; 
but  we  are  on  this  point  disposed  to 

o^rroA  with  Vnltflilt*.  who.   tO  SRVfi  the 
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him  perfectly  dead,  a  ball  having  en- 
tered bis  right  temple  and  passed 
through  his  head.  Even  in  death  the 
gallant  hand  had  grasped  the  hilt  of  his 
sword  ;  and  this  probably  gave  rise  to 
the  belief  in  the  murder,  which  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Seguire's  own 
confession.  But  this  confession  was 
only  made  while  the  pretended  crimi- 
nal laboured  under  an  attack  of  brain- 
fever,  and  was  retracted  as  soon  as  he 
recovered.  "  Tliey  still  preserve  at 
Stockholm,"  says  Voltaire,  "  the  hat 
which  the  king  wore  at  the  time ;  and 
the  smallness  of  the  hole,  made  by  the 
ball,  is  the  principal  ground  on  which 
the  believers  in  the  murder  rest  their 
opinion.''  We  are  by  good  fortune 
enabled  to  settle  that  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. A  lady,  as  fair  as  she  is  amiable, 
was,  at  our  request,  so  good  as  to  mark 
off  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  exact  shape 
and  size  of  the  aperture  made  by  the 
ball  in  the  royal  hat ;  and  we  can 
safely  affirm  that  it  is  much  larger 
than  any  which  a  musket  or  pistoKball 
could  have  made,  and  must  nave  been 
occasioned  by  a  fiprape-shot:  whereas 
an  assassin  could  only  have  used  a 
pistol  for  his  murderous  deed. 

Thus  fell,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age, 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that 
ever  acted  a  part  on  the  great  stage  of 
the  world.  Endowed  by  nature  with 
a  noble  person,  a  frame  of  adamant, 
a  soul  of  fire,"  with  high  intellectual 
I>owen,  dauntless  bravery,  kingly  sen- 
timents of  honour,  and  a  lofty  scorn  of 
all  that  was  mean  and  little,  he  became, 
fix>m  the  very  splendour  of  these  gifts, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  unhappy  men 
of  his  time.  Less  highly  gifted,  he 
would  have  been  less  hated  and  less 
envied ;  of  humbler  spirit,  he  would 
have  been  more  pliant,  and  misht  pos- 
sibly have  been  more  successful. 

Charles  has  been  called  cruel  and 
vindictive,  but  not  a  single  proof  has 


yet  been  brought  forward  to  justify  the 
accusation;  whereas  botli  the  Works 
we  have  quoted  furnish  ample  evidence 
of  his  humanity,  generosity,  and  cle- 
mency. The  death  of  PaUcul  is  the 
principal  charge  preferred  against  him ; 
and  it  certainly  bears  injustice  on  its 
very  fece,  and  proves  how  unfairly 
modem  histoiy  is  written.  Patkul  was 
a  Swedish  subject,  who  had  not  only 
instigated  foreign  nations  to  take  arms 
against  his  native  land,  but  had  fought 
in  their  ranks  against  his  sovereign ;  he 
was  therefore  a  traitor  by  the  laws  of 
all  Christian  and  civilised  nations,  and 
perished  as  such.  That  he  held  a 
Kussian  commission  could  not  alter 
the  question,  because  it  could  not  re- 
lieve him  from  the  allegiance  due  to 
his  native  land. 

In  manners,  the  King  of  Sweden  was 
mild,  gentle,  and  polite.  He  never, 
even  when  angry,  so  far  forgot  himself 
as  to  make  use  of  coarse  language ; 
and  was  never  guilty  of  those  outbreaks 
of  passion,  for  which  low  and  vulgar 
men  are  so  often  distinguished. 

['  He  left  a  name  at  whibh  the  world 
grew  pale, 
To  poiDt  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.'* 

A  lesson  of  deep  humility  is  the  moral 
we  must  gather  from  the  life  of  Charies, 
for  who  shall  make  a  claim  to  happiness 
which  the  highly  endowed  failea  to  ob- 
tain ?  And  the  tale  be  has  to  point  must 
be  a  tale  of  honour,  which  no  one  has 
yet  been  found  capable  of  relating. 

Whether  Captain  Lundblat*s  second 
volume  will  throw  any  light  on  the 
King  of  Sweden's  supposed  intention 
to  invade  Great  Britain,  in  favour  of 
the  house  of  Stuart,  remains  to  be  seen. 
We  have  never  believed  that  he  enter- 
tained such  a  project;  for,  infamous  as 
the  Elector  of  Hanover*s  conduct  had 
been,  Charles  had  nearer  and  more  for- 
midable enemies  than  George  I. 
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BLUE  FRIAR  PLEASANTRIES. 

No.  XXXVI. 

A  GUINEA  FLING. 

BtING  A  LETTER  FROM  LOCKE  IN  LONDON  TO  HIS  BLUE  BRETRRKN 
IN  THE  COUNTRY  ;  DATED  JANUARY  1840. 

"  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  shew.'* 


It  has  been  said  (it  will  be  my  aim 
to  prove  how  justly),  that  a  Guinea 
will  go  further  in  London  than  a 
beggar  would  follow  it.  My  sense, 
however,  pursues  not  this.^  I  speak 
of  companionship,  not  of  pursuit;  of 
g^ing  with  my  guinea,  not  of  running 
after  it.  And  where  else  will  it  carry 
yoa  so  high  above  the  waters,  and  so 
low  beneath  them  ?  Where  else  will 
it  enable  you  to  thread  such  a  maze  of 
rariety,  or  to  make  such  eccentric 
ramifications  witliin  a  parallelogram  of 
three  miles  by  four? — for  such  is  the 
distance  •from  the  Zoological  Gardens 
of  the  Regent,  to  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens of  the  ^Surrey;  from  Burton's 
triumphal  Arch  at  the  **  Comer,"  to 
Bninefs  Triumph  in  the  Hole ;  and 
never,  surely,  was  there  less  likelihood 
of  "  a  hole  and  comer  meeting,"  than 
in  the  case  of  the  Park  Gate  and  the 
Thames  Tunnel. 

Know,  then,  my  beloved  Ceruleans, 
that  our  right  worthy  brother  Jaques, 
of  Fiaserian  blood  and  Retinal  renown, 
fioding  me  somewhat  restive  under  the 
fatigue  of  more  leisure  than  is  my 
wont,  has  greatly  enlivened  my  sojourn 
in  this  mighty  metropolis  by  an  act  of 
magic,  which,  though  golden,"  shall 
be  no  "  secret." 

"  Go  forth!"  said  he. 

"  Go  where?"  said  I. 

"  Follow  this  !•"  said  he ;  "  go, 
wherever  it  may  lead  you  :"  and,  even 
as  he  spoke,  out  jumped  from  his 
money-till  a  veritable  Guinea  of  the 
olden  stamp,  which  had  been  long  in 
most  inglorious  durance  sighing  for 
change.  Forth  did  it  fly,  radiant  with 
the  joyful  gleam  of  newly  recovered 
liberty,  bounding  and  rolling  from  desk 
to  ts£le,  and  from  table  to  floor,  and 
still  evading  my  eager  grasp  until  it 
was  brought  up  in  the  comer  behind 
the  coal-scuttle. 

"  This  yellow  boy,"  said  Jaques, 

will  conduct  you  through  as  many 
new  changes  of  scene  and  circumstance 
as  though  you  should  submit  yourself 


to  the  will-o -the-wisp  guidance  of  the 
"  tricksy  spirit  Ariel."  Go,  at  least, 
as  far  as  he  will  take  you ;  and  when 
he  fails  in  further  power,  see  if  you 
have  not  gone  far  enough  to  supply 
your  brethren  with  an  epistolary 
"  Pleasantrie :"  one  which  may,  at  all 
events,  be  equal  in  value  to  the  penny 
postages  which  they  will  — not  have  to 
pay. 

Well,  away  we  went,  all  three  of 
us ;  that  is,  my  "  one  pound,"  my 
"  one,"  and  my  Self.  The  door  slap- 
ped on  my  back,  as  if  to  give  me  tiie 
impulse  of  encouragement,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded by  mere  chance  in  a  southerly 
direction;  till,  on  reaching  No.  209 
Regent  Street,  my  little  pocket  canary 
cried,  "  Let  me  out!"  At  the  same 
moment  a  large  placard  announced  the 
words,  "  CosMORAMA,''  (signifying,  as 
you  know,  a  "  world  of  tine  things  I") 
"  Admittance,  One  Shilling." 

I  entered,  but  not  to  unpocket  my 
little  bird  of  gold !  «  No,  no,"  said 
I,  "  thou  shalt  be  let  out  by  deputy. 
Thou  shalt  be  bled  to  death  by  a 
pldebotomy  of  gentle  instalments;  by 
shillings  worth,  and  sixpen'orths,  and 
the  like ;  and  when  thou  hast  lost  tliy 
life*s  equivalent,  I  will  retain  thy  un- 
dying and  undiminished  form,  as  a 
substantial  memento  of  thy  expended 
value. 

Mercy  on  me  I  where  am  I  ?  Was 
I  not,  a  moment  back,  among  the  gay 
and  crowding  feshionables  of  London's 
most  splendid  quarter?  and  am  I  not 
now  in  another  quarter — of  the  globe  ? 
What  are  these,  so  savage  and  so  naked 
of  attire  ?  Three  as  suspicious-looking 
young  gentlemen  as  ever  wore  cop- 
per-coloured skins  and  no  pantaloons. 
Are  they  about  to  transfix  me  with 
poisoned  arrow,  or  javelin  barbed? 
Do  those  hideous  sounds  (pretendins 
to  emanate  from  mutkal  instruments) 
indicate  melody  or  murder  ?  And  look 
at  those  painted  visages — and  those 
feathered  crowns?  Is,  then,  personal 
vanity  as  common  to  the  barbarian  of 
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the  Guianaian  hut  as  to  the  beauty  of 
the  European  palace  ?  And  what  are 
these  strange  plants  and  hideous  reptiles 
around  me  1  This  (says  the  bill)  is 
the  Guiana  Exhibition,  illustrating 
the  natural  history  of  the  El  Dorado 
of  Sir  W.  Raleigh ;  and  those  mysteri- 
ous nudities  are  the  native  lords  of  the 
soil,— gentle  specimens  of  the  tribes  of 
Macusi,  Warrau,  and  Paravilbana, 
brought  hither  in  conformity  with  the 
advice  of  the  erudite  Trinculo,  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  minister  to  the 
"  holyday  fools"  of  England.  Trin- 
culo,  to  be  sure,  speaks  of  dead 
Indians."  These  are  "  all  alive''  as 
fresh  eels,  and  like  the  latter,  having 
little  but  their  skins  to  clothe  them. 

I  spoke  a  minute  back  of  phle- 
botomy ;**  but  the  next  act  of  twelve- 
penny  bleeding  takes  a  different  spell- 
ing; for,  instead  of  P.U.L.E.,  it  is 
F.L.E.A.  Doubtless,  209  Regent 
Street  is  erected  on  the  site  of  that 
celebrated  hostelrie,  of  which  it  was 
said  by  one  of  Harry  the  Fiflh*s  com- 
pany, This  is  the  most  villauous 
house  in  all  London  for  Fleas  I"  Here 
may  you  see  giant  littleness  and  micro- 
scopic might !  —  the  "  Flea-black- 
smiths,'' as  the  bill  has  it, "  swarthy  sons 
of  Vulcan  1"  the  four  Samsons  moving 
a  huge  beetle,  as  four  churchwardens 
should  carry  a  church!  and,  lastly, 
behold  tiie  royal  mail  as  it jfleds  along, 
with  guard,  coachman,  and  four-in- 
hand,  not  a  whit  the  slower  for  all 
the  burtlien  of  Rowland  Hill's  penny 
letters,  and  in  defiance  of  the  acknow- 
ledged truth  that  the  revenue  finds  it 
Mp-hill  work.  Let  the  economists  of 
labour  look  to  this.  Let  us  catch  our 
fleas,  no  longer  with  a  spiteful  ven- 
geance in  respect  to  their  being  ene- 
mies to  our  rest,  but  with  a  politic  care 
in  regard  to  their  being  the  most  active 


agents  of  our  motions.  Let  us  no 
longer  crack,  but  rather  cherish  them. 
Let  Uiem  no  longer  be  railed  at  as 
vampires,  but  rather  let  their  roads 
be  railed  and  themselves  respected 
as  velocipedes.  Let  P-H-L-E- 
botomy  be  changed  practically  as  well 
as  orthographically  to  F-L-E-A- 
botomv:  nor  let  the  plethoric  with- 
hold their  sanguineous  superfluity,  the 
natural  and  well-earned  sustenance  of 
these  industrious  atomies."  Feaur  not 
to  be  '*  condemned  to  have  an  itching 
palm but  open  your  liberal  hand/' 
and  let  them  batten"  on  it.  Let  this 
important  subject  be  brought  forward 
at  the  next  grand  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  of  Science,  when  I  doubt 
not,  "  The  Celebrated  Original  Flea- 
Trainer  "  will  be  ready  to  prove,  that, 
as  the  true  aim  of  locomotive  philoso- 
phy is  the  condensation  of  a  maximum 
of  power  witliin  a  minimum  of  bulk, 
the  flea  is  more  worthy  of  our  regard 
than  any  artificial  engine  yet  invented. 
By  the  way,  I  have  been  just  infonned 
b^  a  lady,  that  on  the  occasion  of  her 
visiting  the  Industrious  Fleas** 
some  time  back,  she  observed  among 
tliem  two  exceedingly  fine  animals, 
and  was  told  by  the  tminer  that  they 
were  from  Hertfordshire;  a  county, 
madam,"  said  he,  "  that  has  just  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  enei^,  the  beautr, 
and  extreme  sagacity  of  its  fleas!" 
As  an  instance  of  their  sup^or  power, 
they  had  worked  as  leaders  in  the  royal 
mail  until  the  two  Middlesex  wheelers 
fell  exhausted.  The  latter  were  then 
taken  out  of  hameas  and  out  inside 
the  coach  as  passengers ;  aoa  the  Hert- 
fordshire fleas,  attached  to  the  wheel- 
traces,  and  unassisted  by  any  leaders, 
ran  off  with  the  additional  burthen  as 
though  they  had  got  rid  of  an  en- 
cumbrance. 


SONNET  TO  THE  "  ORIGINAL  FLEA  TRAINER." 

Van  Amburgh,  thou  art  match'd  !   Thy  stem  command 

Hath  prov'd  there's  such  divinity  in  men 

As  braves  the  tiger  in  his  very  den. 
And  makes  the  lion  subject  to  thy  hand. 
But,  lo !  thou  hast  a  rival  in  the  land ; 
Nor  e'en  St.  George,  who  pierc'd  the  fiery  dragon. 
Has  better  right  his  mighty  power  to  brag  on 

Than  he  who  now  inspires  the  poet's  pen  1 
Ye  who,  on  restless  pillow  ill  at  ease. 

Still  «<  turn  and  turn,"  till  laggard  dawa  doth  peep, 
And  vainly  try,  with  vengeful  nasp  to  seize 

The  skipping  monster  who  doth  "  murder  sleep," — 
Lie  down  in  peace,  the  venom'd  biter's  bit. 
Here  stands  tl)e  hero  hath  accomplish'd  it! 
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My  next  shilKng  rang  in  response 
to  the  annooncement,  that  an  £ast 
Ikdian  dessert  invited  me  to  feed 
upon  Forty  species  of  Admirable 
Fruit  on  the  Trees."  I  was  wonder- 
ing bow  any  room  of  likely  dimensions 
coold  afibitl  space  for  the  spreading 
foliage  of  the  banana,  the  palm,  the 
orangey  the  mango,  and  the  tamarind, 
when,  on  entering,  I  discovered  that 
the  horticulturist  was  a  painter  instead 
of  a  eardener, — that  it  was,  in  fact, 
an  eimibition  of  toa^fruit,  very  well 
drawn  and  coloured,  and  very  disad- 
▼antageously  hung  on  the  four  sides  of 
a  picture-gallery  in  very  black  frames. 

A  sight,  however,  of  more  gracious 
quality,  and  of  dearer  interest,  next 
called  upon  me,  and  my  all-potent 
guinea-bird  flew  with  me  to  the  "  rug- 
ged coast  ofi"  St.  Abb's  Head,"  whence, 
amid  ^  all  the  phenomena  of  an  agi- 
tated ocean,''  I  perceived  the  darling 
of  all  grace,  or,  in  other  words,  Grace 
Darling,  assisting  her  father  in  the 
rescue  of  the  shipwrecked.  The  sub- 
ject, at  all  events,  is  a  serious  one; 
and,  in  this  age  of  scientific  applica- 
tion, it  is  at  least  pleasant,  by  way  of 
change,  to  see  mechanical  ingenuity 
taking  a  romantic  and  pictorial  turn. 
I  presume,  the  intention  of  the  ex- 
hibitor is  to  remedy  the  defective  sym- 
pathy which  is  alluded  to  in  the  song 
of  the  sailor : — 

**  Y«  gentknM  of  England,  who  live  at 

home  at  ease. 
Ah,  little  do  ye  think  upon  the  dangers 

of  the  seas!" 

Here,  perfiecdy  ^'  at  home,"  and 
sitting  entirely  at  your  ease,"  may 
yoQ  see  the  Forfarshire  steamer  make 
its  tiaeie  descent  into  the  **  hell  of 
waters,*'  and  Uie  heroine  of  the  Fern 
Lighthouse  ride  in  trininph  over  them. 
The  appeal  to  Grace  Iwling's  pity 
would  seem  to  have  been  anticioatea 
in  words  of  Sbakspeare's  Boyet, 
addressed  to  the  heroine  of  Lwc*8 
Labow'$  Loit:-^ 

**  Be  now  as  prodigal  of  all,  dear  Grace, 
As  Nature  wae  in  making  Graces  dear, 
When  she  did  starve  the  g^enl  world 

Aad  pvedigally  gave  them  all  to  you !" 

Cosmoramic,  indeed,  is  209  Regent 
Street  I  I  have  not  vet  done  widi  it, 
for  an  exhibition  of  Dioramas  now 
invites  noe.  Quicker  than  the  active 
Puck,  Fve  "  put  a  girdle  round  the 
world  in  (less  than)  forty  minutes." 


Tis,  by  a  moderate  computation,  not 
more  than  eight  minutes  since  I 
started,  and  I  have  visited  Paris,  the 
Lake  Uri,  the  Devil's  Bridge,  Apol- 
linopolis  Magna,  Trichinopoly,  Con- 
stantine  in  Africa,  thence  taking  a 
short  cut  through  Brussels  and  back 
to  Regent  Street,  in  the  vast  moving 
throng  of  which  I  am  once  more  lost 
as  a  mote  in  the  population  of  the 
sunbeams. 

"  *Tis  a  fine  morning,"  whispered 
my  guinea-bird,  so  turn  to  the  north- 
ward. 

There  was  a  fellow  strutting  up  and 
down  the  pavement  between  Oxford 
Circus  and  Portland  Place,  with  all 
the  pride  of  an  antique  standard-bearer 
shouldering  the  S.P.Q.R.  of  Caesarian 
Rome.  The  huge  placard  he  bore 
aloft  announced  the  words,  "  Poly- 
technic"—"  Diving  Bell"  —  "  Snow 
Harris**  —  Blowing-up  Sunken  Ves- 
sels "  —  "  Pneumatic  Telegraph  "  — 
"  Daguerro^type  "  —  "  One  Shilling 
each." 

Every  thing  might  have  (Sailed  to 
attract  but  for  the  "  one  shilling  each" 
at  the  end.  Not  that  *«  Diving  Bell," 
"  Snow  Harris,"  "  Blowing  up," 
"  Pneumatic  Telegraph,"  and  "  Da- 
guerreotype," were  "  one  shilling 
each;"  but  that  the  Poly  (which 
signifies  the  altogether)  was  to  be  had 
for  one  shilling ;  and,  by  my  gallantry, 
where  Polly  is  to  be  had  on  such  very 
advantageous  terms,  there  will  never 
be  (on  my  part,  at  least),  any  great 
objection  to  take  Nick  into  the  bargain : 
and  now,  by  brethren,  youVe  got 
(what,  perhaps,  you  never  had  before) 
the  real  meaning  of  "  Poly-technic." 

Well,  then,  Tm  now  wandering 
about  the  great  hall  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institution,  "  incorporated "  (that  is, 
the  InstitutioUf  not  my  self,  for  so 
leanly  tin-incorporate  am  I,  that  I  have 
never  yet  been  substantially  authorised 
to  take  the  oath  of  "  body  o'  me  I")— 
I  say,  then,  Vm  now  wandering  about 
the  great  hall  of  the  "  Polytechnic 
Institution,  incorporated  by  royal  char- 
ter," where  the  electrical  influence  of 
Leyden  jars  and  Ladies'  eyes  co-operate 
upon  the  senses  in  most  admired  dis- 
order. There,  on  the  lucid  waters  of 
a  canal,  at  least  four  feet  wide,  lies 
"  sleeping  on  its  shadow"  (as  Canning 
has  it)  the  model  corvette  of  William 
Snow  Harris,  F.R.S.,  whose  proofs,  as 
to  the  fiill  and  undeviating  eflSciency 
of  his  marine  lightning-conductors,  are 
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as  obvious  lo  llie  wils  of  an  under- 
standing raan  as  they  are  inimical  to 
the  obstinacy  of  a  dull  one.  There  she 
lies,  manned  with  five  hundred  scien- 
tific associations;  and  at  length,  we 
trust,  commissioned  by  our  slow-be- 
lieving Whigs  of  the  Admiralty.  As 
to  the  blowing-up apparatus,  I  was 
just  in  time  to  see  *^  an  armed  head," 
of  the  most  Macbeth ian  semblance, 
disappear  from  the  water*s  surface; 
and  was  fortunate  enough,  shortly  after, 
to  hear  a  very  equivocal  explosion  at 
the  bottom.  The  bubbles  denoted  an 
uprising  something,  and  anon  appeared 
a  series  of  fragments,  dislodged  from 
their  subaqueous  position  by  voltaic 
electricity,  floating  on  the  surface. 
This  was  an  illustration  in  little  of  the 
Koyal  George  leaving  the  "  ooze  of 
the  salt  deep"  at  Spithead.  The  re- 
appearance of  the  "  armed  head"  (t.e. 
the  head  of  the  resurrection  man  in 
diving  apparatus)  was  too  apposite  an 
illustration  of  the  "  pit  of  Acheron" 
to  be  disregarded;  nor  could  I  resist 
exclaiming  in  Macreadian  mimicry, 
'*  Tell  me,  thou  unknown  power  I" 

The  Diving  Bell,  however,  was  the 
grand  passage  of  the  poem,  albeit  it 
but  illustrated  bathos,  the  art  of  sink- 
ing. To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to 
throw  an  additional  shilling  overboard, 
and  then  I  sank  fast  enough.  It  was 
soon  "  by  the  deep  nine,"  meaning 
feet,  not  fathoms;  nor  ever  was  Myn- 
heer Van  Dunk  more  disgusted  with 
pump  water  than  I  was  with  pump 
air.  The  tympanum  of  my  ear  gave 
way  under  an  atmospheric  pressure 
like  a  drum-head  beneath  the  weight 
of  Daniel  Lambert.  Reverberation 
there  was  none.  When  I  spoke,  I 
stunned  myself,  and  was  unheard  by 
my  companions.  Close  your  ears  with 
your  fingers,  and  talk  to  your  neigh- 
bour, and  let  him  do  the  same  and  talk 
to  you  :  you  will  have  an  exact  notion 
of  a  diving-bell  conversation. 

Let  me  not  omit  to  mention  the 
whispering  metallic  reflectors,  which  are 
placed  at  opposite  ends  of  the  room  at 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  feet  apart. 
They  cast  reflections  with  a  vengeance ! 
Poor  Jack  Mullins  little  thought, 
when  he  was  calling  Joe  Ryder  by 
other  than  the  name  his  godfathers 
gave  him,  that  a  person  speaking  with 
his  face  lo  one  reflector  was  heard  by 
a  person  standing  with  his  face  to 
the  other;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  Joe  Ryder  gave  Jack  Mullins  the 


most  decided  exemplification,  that  the 
Polytechnic  (among  many  other  "  in- 
fernal machines")  contained  a  thresh- 
ing machine"  of  the  most  pugnacious 
quality. 

My  next  step  was  to  Margaret  Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  where  my,  guinea, 
dropping  another  twelvepenny,  walked 
me  into  the  Florentine  Exnibition." 
Here  the  anatomist,  obeying  Macbeth's 
injunction,  hath  "  let  the  frame  of 
things  disjoint,"  and  enabled  man  to 
see  himself  carved"  up  "  as  a  dish 
fit  for  the  gods,"  his  "  carcase "  being 
as  nicely  parcelled  out  as  though  each 
guest  was  especially  privileged  to  the 
epicurean  possession  of  some  particular 
part.  Analytic  destruction  by  a  couple 
of  old  maids,  bent  on  taking  their 
poor  neighbour  to  pieces,  could  scarcely 
oe  more  complete  than  in  the  case  of 
extreme  disseverment  here  exemplified 
on  the  body  of  a  recumbent  Adonis. 
The  subject  was  of  wax^  'tis  true ;  but 
so  true  the  semblance  in  form  and 
colour,  that  the  living  flesh  trembled 
and  the  life  blood  crept,  as  the  show- 
man went  through  his  office  of  dis- 
section. Though  the  butchery  was 
infinitely  delicate,  every  removal  laid 
open  a  hideous  sense  of  a  case  "  past 
surgery."  The  fellow  put  his  hand  to 
the  glowing  cheek  of  the  reposing 
figure,  and  removed  it  with  as  little 
remorse  as  if  it  had  been  the  lid  of  a 
snuff'-box.  He  next  fixed  his  hold 
upon  the  back  of  the  figure,  and  off 
came  a  slice  of  man  like  a  saddle  of 
mutton.  Ever  since  this  exhibition  I 
have  felt  myself  to  be  little  more  than 
on  a  par  with  my  watch;  and  I  am 
only  anxious  to  know  whether  the 
anatomist  might  not  be  put  on  a  par 
with  the  clock-maker.  1  may  have  a 
fair  ./tfce,  and  may  be  in  good 
case ; '  but,  if  my  **  works*'  could  be 
occasionally  inspected  (as  they  are  in 
the  examples  ofSig.Serantoni's  Adonis 
and  Mr.  Viner's  chronometers)  it  might 
"  go  "  all  the  better  with  them. 

My  next  move  was  to  the  Colos- 
seum in  the  Regent*s  Park ;  a  colos- 
sus of  littleness  and  greatness,  of 
quackery  and  merit ;  an  object  wortii 
seeing,  and  not  worth  seeing ;  a  thing* 
false  and  true,  negative  and  positive ; 
an  exemplar,  illustrating  that  spirit  of 
the  present  age  which  coquets  with 
art  and  bribes  philosophy ;  an  instance 
of  that  time-serving  and  ungenuine 
homage  which  mediocre  talent  pays  to 
mediocre  patronage. 
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TWe  name  of  the  building  provokes 
us  to  be  serious.  Colosseum  I  How 
«  colossal  r  Behold  the  relative  no- 
Uons  of  ancient  Rome  and  modem 


London  as  to  the  meaning  of "  colos- 
al."*    Here  have  you  the  rivals  of 
Honter  and  Vespasian.    I  give  every 
ciedilVo  Decimus  Burton  for  his  Her- 
cuiean  portico,  and  would  only  decry 
\he  folly  of  crashing  a  noble  building 
under  a  gigantic  name.   Besides,  the 
insult  to  old  Athens !  A  portal  worthy 
the  CfltAerfra/  qf  Minerva,  leading  to 
a  twelvepenny  peep-ihaw  /  The  "  Co- 
losseum  is  a  term  assigned  by  ages 
to  the  great  Ampliitheatre  of  Rome, 
which,  besides  its  liuge  area,  where  the 
wild  beasts  were  let  out  upon  the  men, 
contained  sitting  room  for  the  hundred 
thousand  wilder  beasts  who  came  to 
see  the  sport. 

The  London  Colosseum,  however, 
is  worth  seeing.   Its  panoramic  view 
of  London  is  excellent,  notwithstand- 
»g  certain  defects  which  time  will 
exhibit,  and  certain  cracks  which  the 
real  sky  exhibits  never.  The  bird's-eye 
perspective  is  admirable.   The  dome 
of  St.  Paul's,  on  which  you  are  sup- 
posed to  be  standing,  swells  beneath 
you  just  as  in  the  magnificent  original ; 
and  the  two  bell-turrets  of  the  west 
front,  with  their  palpable-looking  sub- 
steuice  of  "  jutty,  frieze,  buttress,  and 
coin  of  vantage,^'  seem  to  invite  "  the 
temple-haunting  martlet,"  there  to  make 
his  pendent  bed  and  procreant 
^^Vr  By  the  way,  the  ascent  to  the 
ipivwy  is  of  some  length,  perpendicu- 
laily  speaking ;  and  it  will  therefore  be 
acceptable  to  the  gouty  and  the  lazy 
to  know,  that  "  their  courage  may  be 
icrev?ed  up  to  the  sticking  place"  with- 
out  any  e«art  on  their  own  part  beyond 
that  of  sitting  sUU,-an  effort,  you  will 
say,  ¥fh»ch  can  hardlv  M^t^t^A 


few  people  so  perfect  a  notion  of  the 
truth,  as  the  secure  and  quiet  contem- 
plation of  the  painting  will  afford. 

What  a  prospect  it  is  I  It  resembles 
a  vast  brickfield,  with  its  innumerable 
stacks  of  red,  generally  divided  with 
narrow  alleys,  and  occasionally  with 
broader  ways.  Gutter  Lane  looks  less 
like  a  «  kne  "  than  a  "  gutter ;"  and 
Cheapside  seems  more  adapted  to  a 
wheelbarrow  than  to  my  lord-mayor's 
coach.  Finsbury  Circus  reminds  one 
of  a  rinff  just  cleared  for  a  fight.  The 
White  Tower  resembles  an  old-fkshion- 
ed  bedstead,  with  its  four  legs  upper- 
most. Old  London  Bridge  looks  — 
what  it  is — a  ghost  of  the  departed ; 
and  the  New  Pott  Office^jti  undeli- 
vered— appears  full  of  promise  amid 
a  forest  or  scaffold-poles.  And  there's 
Newgate,  darkly  coloured  with  the 
gloomy  memories  of  Dodd  and  Faunt- 
leroy,  and  a  thousand  others.  You 
may  see  into  the  quadrangles  of  the 
condemned — pits  of  Acheron — with 

S littering  fetters,  shewing  in  their  dark 
epths  like  sporting  eels,  and  death- 
warrants  floatmg  on  the  surface  like 
water-leaves.  And  there's  St.  Sepul- 
chre's tower,  which  we  look  at  the 
more  because  its  great  bell  is  privi- 
leged to  sound  tlie  knell  of  the  sen- 
tenced on  the  night  preceding  execu- 
tion. And  in  the  midst  of  these  grave 
reflections,  up  comes  a  new  party  to 
see  the  panorama;  and  the  lady  asks, 
with  an  exquisite  simplicity,  What  it 
is  she  sees  To  which  her  lover,  with 
infinite  patience  and  moderation,  re- 
plies, "  This,  my  dear,  is  a  view  of 
London;"  a  fact  which  she  would 
scarcely  discover,  were  it  not  for 
"  uncle's  shop,"  on  the  roof  of  which 
her  scrutinising  eye  detects  the  very 
chimney-pots  which  succeeded  to 
those  that  were  blown  down  in  the 
great  hurricane,  and  which  suggested, 
by  the  hole  they  made  in  the  roof,  the 
obvious  advantage  which  would  accrue 
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the  picture-gallery  we  liave  just  left. 
On  my  way  up,  however,  I  was  gra- 
tified with  a  sight  of  much  interest,-^ 

the  ORIGINAL  BALL  AND  CROSS  of  St. 

Pauls.  This  weatherbeaten  old  finial 
was  taken  down  some  years  ago,  to 
make  way  for  the  new  one  which  now 
stands  in  its  room.  It  is  placed  in  the 
staircase  leading  up  from  the  Panorama 
to  the  roof  of  the  Colosseum  :  nor  is  it 
possible  for  any  one  of  sentimental  ha- 
bits to  pass  it  without  feelins  what  is 
due  to  a  veteran  tenant  of  Uie  skies, 
which  has  withstood  the  storms  and 
flashed  in  the  lightnings  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years;  and  is  now,  like  a  de- 
serving pensioaer,hospitalled  in  the  com- 
fort ai^  perfect  peace  of  fond  protection. 

The  **  Saloon  of  Arts,"  which  comes 
within  the  shilling*^  worth,  contains  a 
very  worthy  collection  of  statues,  ar- 
ranged amid  the  gracefol  fokJs  of  stone- 
coloured  drapery,  and  illumined  with 
stone-cok)ured  light.  You  may  gaze, 
and  gaze,  till  the  pale  visages  <^  rebuke 
you  for  being  more  stone  than  they 
a  ibct  of  the  more  likelihood,  seeing 
that  the^  are  all  plaster.  As  you  con- 
template them,  your  very  lieart  seems 
to  become  "  case-hardened. You  feel 
that  your  limbs  are  setting;  and  that 
your  capability  for  a  dance  is  confkied 
to  Stooey  Batter."  Tlie  lamps  emit 
a  stone-coloured  Bame,  made  sick  and 
phosphorescent  by  the  daylight.  And 
what  an  edifying  medley  doc»  the  cata- 
logue exhibit  \  Jupiter  Olympius, 
Briham,  Michael  Angelo*s  Moses,*' 
the  Patent  Fire-escape,  and  Alexander 
the  Great !  Reinagle*s  <^  Death  of 
Nelson "  illustrates  the  impolicy  of 
adopting,  as  the  theme  of  a  picture, 
what  is  inseparably  connected  with  a 
sense  of  violent  movement,  continuing 
havoc,  and  deafening  noise.  All  these 
are  necessary,  as  foils  to  the  inaction, 
the  imbecility,  and  silence  of  the  fallen 
hero. 

But  I  shall  now  proceed  to  another 
part  of  the  exhibition,  and  expend  an- 
other shilling  in  a  ramble  through 
"  The  Conservatories,"  which  "  at  this 
season,"  says  the  undated  bill,  are 
particularly  beautiful ;  the  stove  plants  " 


leaf  of  the  tropics.  Tliey  are  skaiting 
on  the  iced  waters  of  the  Regent^s  Park, 
and  here  am  I,  revelling  in  the  song  of 
Oriental  birds,  and  positively  enjoying 
the  cooling  splay  of  a  gUtteriag  fountain. 
A  hand,  like  the  magic  one  in  the  fairy 
tale  of  the  "  White  Cat,"  poiiUs  to  the 
"  splendid  marine  grotto,  or  cave," 
formed  apparently,  says  the  bill,  ia 
the  very  bowels  of  the  earth ;"  an  ex- 
pression, by  the  way,  uncomfortably 
suggestive  of  that  abdominal  hoHow- 
ness  usually  designated  by  the  term 

flatulency."  I  must  also  ok(|ect  t& 
the  impolicy  of  the  author  of  the  said 
bill,  in  having  described  a  pieee  of  art, 
intended  to  represent  ^  Tcry  rvcged- 
ness  of  nature,  as  havrog  ^  watts  "  and 

flooring  "  of  rocks,  and  a  roof  of 
atakctftes."  The  very  r«a/ify  might  be^ 
with  eflect,  so  alluded  to.  We  might 
describe  a  real  scene  as  having  its 

walls  and  flooring  of  roeks,  and  its 
roof  of  stalactites;"  but  the  mimic  sem- 
blance of  the  same  should  be  earefhHy 
freed  from  words  too  truly  implying  its 
partitions,  its  boards,  and  its  canvass  co- 
vering. Pray,  Mr.  Braham,  look  to  this. 

The  several  marine  views,  which  ap- 
pear through  the  opemngs  of  the  grotto^ 
are  truly  good.  The  noise  of  the  tide, 
rolling  and  plashing  over  the  beach,  so 
naturally  amcts  the  ear,  that  the  nose 
by  sympathy  scents  the  salt  sea  air; 
and  the  vraves  upheave  with  such  truths 
fUl  undulation,  that,  while  the  eye  is 
fascinated  with  the  prospect,  the  sto- 
mach nauseates  the  impression. 

From  the  cave,  you  proceed  by  a 

subterranean  passage  "  to  the  "  Swiss 
Cottage,"  where,  from  the  window  of  a 
real  room  of  goodly  dimensions  and 
true  Alpine  construction,  you  look  out 
upon  what  might  really  be  the  tip  end 
of  a  real  hike  and  the  little  toe  of  a 
real  mountain.  The  cascade,  if  not  so 
large  as  the  Pisse  V^che  of  the  Alps, 
is  decidedly  larger  than  the  stream  of 
the  Mannikin  Pisse  at  Brussels:  ikw 
ever  did  real  Swiss  look  more  like  him- 
self than  the  worthy  little  man  who,  in 
Swiss  costume,  attends  upon  the  visitor. 
If  he  would  but  break  his  English,  he 
mi^ht  piece  up  the  deception — at  least. 
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tbmg  that  appertains  to  the  grandeur 
of  Tetni  and  Como.  There  was  a  very 
profound  booby  present,  who  couM 
only  see  that  every  thing  was  verv  like 
any  thing  but  what  it  was  intended  to 
resemble.  He  compared  the  poor  little 
Swiss  to  a  coal-heaver  ^  and  a 
Greenwich  pensioner  and  had  just 
asked  if  the  great  bird  on  the  rock  was 
not  "  a  stuftd  turkey,*  when  it  ex- 
tended its  huge  wings,  and  shewed 
itself  to  be  a  nving  spread  eagle !  the 
veritable  bird  of  the  mountain,  cap- 
tured on  Ben  Lomond,  and  now  a 
living  fixture,  dependant  on  the  butcher 
for  a  mealy  and  on  a  yard  length  of  chain 
for  liberty.  There  he  stands^  as  he  has 
stood  th^  several  years  past,  in  sullen 
resignation,  Hke  Napoleon  at  St.  He- 
lena. Talkmg  of  Napoleon, — the  very 
garden-seat  he  used  to  repose  ujpon  nt 
Longwood  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
the  place ;  and  the  little  Swiss  shews 
voa  how  the  exiled  emperor  sat,  with 
his  arm  through  the  back  of  the  chair  > 
part  of  which  he  roughly  broke  off  to 
alkkw  of  the  position  :  an  instance,  in 
Knle,  of  the  unhesitating  violence  with 
whidi  he  broke  through  any  hinderance 
to  his  own  personal  comfort  and  ambi- 
tion. As  I  returned  through  the  Con- 
servatory, a  triple  mirror  presented  me 
with  diree  advancing  fiicsimiles  of  my 
darline  setf.  Could  I  have  exchanged 
them  for  so  many  of  ray  brodiers  bhie^ 
I  had  been  happy. 

And  now  to  the  Zoolocical  Gar- 
DBV s,  where  my  goldfinch  yields  up  an- 
odier  ef  his  twelvepenny  foathers ;  nor 
ever  will  a  shilling  go  mrther  than  in 
these  charming  grounds.  Memoiv  can- 
not even  vaguely  catalogue  what  I  saw. 
There  was  Uie  bear  on  his  hind  le^s, 
amiably  extendioff  his  forepaws,  with 
an  inward  curve,  like  a  pair  of  forceps, 
as  who  should  say,  "  Come  to  my  arms, 
my  darling.*^  Is  there  another  animal 
which,  Hke  the  bear,  can 
gather  up  its  two  pair  of 
foet  into  a  kno^  and 
stand  on  the  apex  of  a 
pole,  like  an  inverted 
plumpudding  in  its 
cfoth  r  It  is  from  this 
drcumstance^doubtless, 
that  the  Do^r  bear  takes  his  name.  And 
there's  the  great  brown  bear,  going  round 
and  round  the  confined  space  of  his  den, 
as  if  bent  on  nosing  out  the  square  of 
the  circle.  The  paco  is  the  most  un- 
mannered  of  its  tribe.  He  is  worse  than 
a  dirty  Gerroan^  for  he  spits  in  your 


other  animal 
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face.  Commend  me  rather  to  those  four 
racoons,  which  lie  so  snugly  and  so 
closely  tucked  into  one  another,  **  all 
compact "  as  an  Amot's  stove,  and  ra- 
diating the  very  sentiment  of  cosy  com- 
fort. And  there's  the  hysna!  It  must 
have  been  some  surly  misanthrope, 
hating  a  broad  grin,"  who  first  called 
the  hyaena's  demoniac  snarl  a  *•  laugh.*' 
The  **  lauehing  hyaena  "  and  the  **  cry- 
ing crocodile  "  are  terms  involving  the 
most  piquant  irony  ever  conceived. 
The  "  laughing  hyaena  is  a  ferocious 
satire  upon  merriment.  We  leave  this 
fiend  of  uglhiess  to  look  upon  a  spa- 
cious inclosure,  in  which  are  some 
fi ve-and-twenty  of  the  aristocratical 
Ladies  Crane,  with  their  beautiful 
rising  necks  and  falling  shoulders,  and 
the  majority  of  them  fast  asleep  on  one 
leg,  like  so  many  teetotums.  Con- 
trasting strikingly  vrith  the  effeminate 
beauty  of  the  cranes,  is  the  heroic 
beauty  of  the  eagles,  of  which  the 
eagle  "  golden"  is  unquestionably  the 
monarch.  It  is  not  his  positive  size, 
but  his  expreuion  of  size,  which  so 
distinguishes  him.  It  is  that  eye  **  in 
which  disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  " 
— that  ghtnce  "  which  lightens  forth 
controlling  majesty  — those  pinions 
nerved  to  soar  beyond  the  ken  of 
human  sight  —  those  sinewy  talons, 
which  seem  indeed  made  to  grasp  the 
thunderbolt — that  port  erect,  which 
bespeaks  him  Jove's  own  hiid — that 
majesty,  in  short,  which  makes  one  fbel 
that  a  eun  levelled  at  it  ought  to  burst 
in  the  hand  of  the  aimer.  Tlie  white- 
headed  sea  eagle  is  the  study  for  a 
King  Lear.  The  condor  and  the  vul- 
ture are  simply  huge  and  savage-looking. 
They  have  no  more  of  one's  respect  than 
a  cock-sparrow. 

I*m  thinking  how  the  ostrich  would 
look  in  a  pair  of  leather  breeches  and 
top-boots,  /ron-ically  speaking,  he  is 
the  most  refined  gastronomer  in  the 
world;  for  he  devours  the  oxidized 
hoops  of  beer-casks,  as  newly  landed 
midshipmen  do  buttered  toast. 

Lol — the  LION  I 

The  devil  take  Van  Amburgh  for 
having  disturbed  our  loyalty  towards 
his  majesty  of  the  forest.  It  is  a  base 
cunning  which  seeks  to  overthrow 
our  fearful  reverence  for  the  prime 
guardian  of  the  arms  of  England.  From 
my  infancy,  I  have  delighted  in  cherish- 
ing the  idea  that  the  lion  is  unconquer- 
able— at  least  by  brute  force.  Could 
Van  Amburgh  have  won  the  forest  mo- 
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narch's  patronage,  his  kingly  favour 
and  protection — could  he,  in  short, 
have  shewn  himself  as  privileged  to 
kiss  the  royal  pawy  without  any  fear  of 
the  royal  claw,  I  would  have  regarded 
him  as  distinguished  among  men.  But 
when  he  so  degrades  the  king  of 
BEASTS  as  to  make  man  viceroy 
over  him,*'  and  proves  the  lion  fool 
enough  to  fear  his  keeper,  he  simply 
illustrates  the  triumph  of  radicalism 
over  royalty,  makes  man  the  greater 
"  wild  beast  *'  of  the  two,  and  realises 
the  words  of  Shakspeare,  "  This  lion  is 
a  very  fox  for  his  valour,  and  a  goose 
for  his  discretion.''  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  succumbs  to  Vanburg,  Vainquer 
dc  Lion ;  and  it  becomes  high  time 
**  the  Hon  should  be  torn  from  Eng- 
land's coat."  And  yet,  look  at  the 
repose  of  that  recumbent  old  African  ! 
Observe  his  proud  indifference ;  and 
mark  his  expression  of  calm  benignity, 
coequal  with  that  of  his  resistless  might. 
As  we  behold  that  sage,  grave  "  face, 
we  may  fancy  him  revolving  schemes 
for  the  future,  when  the  forest  shall 
ring  with  his  roar  of  retribution.  Mean- 
while he  patiently  "  bides  his  time." 
The  bust  of  the  lion  is  one  of  the 
grandest  masterpieces  of  nature.  It  is 
beyond  the  mountain-wave  of  ocean  or 
the  majesty  of  Alp.  In  expressioHf  the 
lion's  head  is  the  most  gigantic  thing  in 
the  world.  Your  tigers  and  leopards 
are  simply  great  cats. 

I  next  visited  the  giraffes,  creatures 
that  should  live  in  three-storied  houses, 
with  their  feet  on  the  basement,  their 
bodies  in  the  mezzanine,  their  necks 
threading  the  staircase,  and  their  beau- 
tiful heads  reposing  on  downy  pillows 
in  the  drawing-room.  A  giraffe's  cravat 
would  be  a  curiosity.  In  looking  at 
his  neck,  so  delicate  and  attenuated, 
you  have  an  intuitive  notion  of  whisping 
it  through  with  a  switch  as  you  would 
the  stem  of  a  thistle.  His  eyes,  for 
melting  beauty,  are  unmatched.  They 
are,  indeed,  "  portals  of  light,"  full 
orbs  of  radiance,  fringed  with  the  soft- 
est lashes,  and  gleaming  with  even  a 
richer  brown  than  Vandyke's. 

Not  quite  so  delicate  an  example  is 
that  surly  mass  of  impenetrability, 
"  the  armed  rhinoceros,"  grossly  and 
heavily  sighing,  like  the  pump  of  a 
steam-engine,  as  he  sleeps  upon  the 
comparatively  soft  surface  of  his  pave- 
ment-bed, and,  by  contrast,  making 
the  elephant  in  the  adjoining  cell  look 
as  lively,  slim,  and  genteel,  as  a 


dancing-master  beside  a  dustman.  The 
elephant  is  a  weighty  argument  to  prove 
how  little  magnitude  has  to  do  witli 
majesty.  Nevertheless  is  he  a  mighty 
good  sort  of  a  creature,  with  a  little  eye 
of  the  most  docile  benignity.  A  vast 
incorporation  of  life, — when  ttill,  like  a 
rock  sculpture ;  when  moving,  like  an 
earthquake.  How  is  it  these  living 
engines  of  many  horse-power  have 
never  be^n  used  in  London  for  draught  ? 
They  would  take  '*pulb  long  and 
strong  "  at  Barclay  and  Perkins'  brown 
stout.  May  we  not  look  to  see  tlie  day 
when  the  Consolidated  Metropolitan 
Coal  Company's  Locomotive  Wharf 
will  drag  its  slow  length  "  along  the 
Strand  behind  a  team  of  elephants? 
It  is,  at  all  events,  strange  that  the 
Marquess  of  Waterford  has  not  yet 
driven  a  pair  of  them  in  tandem. 

Leaving  the  Zoological  Gardens,  I 
was  proceeding  down  Baker  Street, 
when  my  guinea-pig  waxed  hungry 
for  another  sight ;  and  another  shilling 
introduced  me  into  a  saloon  of  palatid 
dimensions  and  magniBcence,  glitter- 
ing with  mirrors,  resplendent  with  its 
gilded  Corinthian  architecture,  and 
peopled  with  a  bewildering  concourse 
of  all  grades,  fVom  kings  and  conquerors 
to  cobblers  and  beggarly  assassins. 
"  Robes  and  furred  gowns,"  sceptres 
and  crowns,  necklaces  of  diamond  and 
eyes  of  heavenly  blue,  were  mingled 
with  rags  and  bludgeons,  shocking  bad 
hats,  Old  Bailey  halters  and  infernal 
machines.  Passing  strange  was  it  also 
to  see  a  certain  number  of  the  people 
present  busily  employed  in  dusting  the 
faces  and  brushing  the  clothes  of  all 
the  others,  as  though  they  had  been 
nothing  more  than  statues  of  insensible 
marble.  The  grave  composure  with 
which  a  group  of  mighty  sovereigns 
suffered  their  noses  to  be  tickled  by 
a  posse  of  laughing  housemaids,  was 
even  too  tickling  for  the  most  buoyant 
fancy.  Mistake  me  not,  however.  The 
amiable  people  who,  without  wincing, 
subjected  themselves  to  this  flesh- 
brushing,  were  no  more  "  statues  of 
marble  "  than  you  are.  No ;  they  were 
truly  people  of  your  own  complexion. 
The  wandering  eye,  the  heaving  breast, 
proclaimed  them  kindred  wiui  your- 
selves ;  and,  in  short,  they  were  even 
altogether  as  yourselves,  except  that 
they  were  simply  of  wax  !  To  explain 
the  mystery,  tliey  comprised  (excepting 
the  busy  housemaids  aforesaid)  the  cele- 
brated exhibition  of  MadameTussaud 
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A^D  Sons,  who  have  given  a  practical 
comment  on  the  words  of  Shakspeare : 

"  The  rery  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip ; 
The  fixture  of  her  eye  has  motion  in't." 

I  entered  the  room  earlier  than  it  is 
usual  for  company  to  arrive,  and  there- 
fore caught  the  attendants  in  the  daily 
act  of  preparation,  brushing  the  beards 
of  the  brave  and  the  brows  of  the  hir. 
The  group  of  the  **  allied  sovereigns''  is 
conspicuous  on  entering.  There  are 
Alexander  of  Russia,  with  his  pretty 
little  face  ;  and  Blucher,  with  his  fear- 
ful mustachios ;  the  King  of  Prussia ; 
and  the  dandy  warrior  Murat,  king  of 
Naples,  distinguished  bv  his  glittering 
breastplate  and  raven  hair ;  Marshal 
Ney,  fair  as  brave;  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  in  the  likeness  of  William 
Farren  ;  the  political  Paganini,  Talley- 
rand, whose  head,  like  a  barrel-organ 
(as  our  friend  Capt.  L.  would  say), 
could  be  fitted  to  any  tune;  Buona- 
parte, looking  a  match  for  the  devil ; 
Wellington  a  match  for  him  ;  and  Nel- 
son a  match  for  them  all.  By  the  way, 
it  may  not  have  been  Madame  Tus- 
saud's  intention ;  but  the  Marquess  of 
Anglesea  has  all  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing about  to  give  the  great  duke'*  a 
horsewhipping.  More  amusing,  how- 
ever, than  all  the  great  folks  before  him 
was  a  respectable-looking  elderly  gen- 
tleman, of  the  farmer  cut,  who  seemed 
prodigiously  interested  in  contemplat- 
ing them.  He  was  seated  on  a  sofa 
immediately  before  the  group,  again 
and  again  looking  at  each  in  turn,  and 
ever  and  anon  giving  a  slight  glance  at 
me.  He  had  repeated  this  two  or 
three  times,  when  I  felt  encouraged  to 
address  him ;  for  he  looked  precisely 
as  if  he  had  something  to  impart,  and 
was  only  waiting  to  be  asked  to  im- 
part it.  His  snuff-box  was  in  one 
hand,  and  a  pinch  ever  ready  in  the 
other ;  and,  altogether,  there  was  such 
an  expression  of  interest  and  good 
temper  in  his  countenance,  that  I  sat 
myself  beside  him,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  putting  my  question,  when  a  girl  came 
up,  and  began  to  dust  his  whiskers. 
And,  before  this  waxen  "double"  of  the 
deceased  Cobbett  had  I  been  most  po- 
litely careful  not  to  stand,  lest  I  should 
intercept  the  view  which  he  appeared 
to  be  so  earnestly  taking  of  the  allied 
sovereigns!  This  is  unquestionably 
the  best  thing  in  the  room,  not  except- 
ing Fieschi,  who  moves  his  head  and 
rolls  his  eyes  over  the  barrels  of  his 


"  infernal  machine*'  with  a  most  start- 
ling resemblance  to  truth ;  nor  Ma- 
dame St.  Amaranthe,  whose  chest 
gently  heaves  with  the  motion  of  sleep- 
ing life.  The  figures  of  Burke  and 
Hare  are  amongst  the  truest  to  nature ; 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  such 
truth  is  but  of  qualified  value,  since 
some  of  the  real  people,  who  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  joined  the 
spectators,  proved  more  deceptive 
even  than  the  men  of  wax !  I  was 
contemplating  the  figure  of  a  young 
"  exquisite,"  the  face  of  which  was  so 
formally  red  and  white,  its  starched 
shirt  collar  turned  down,  and  its 
starched  wristbands  turned  up,  wiUi 
such  unruffled  precision,  its  gloves  so 
very  lavender,  and  the  bouquet  which  it 
held  in  one  of  its  hands  so  very  arti- 
ficial, that  I  at  once  proclaimed  the 
bouquet  the  only  natural  thing  about  it, 
and  regarded  the  rest  as,  beyond  cari- 
cature,— over  done.  Suddenly,  to  my 
surprise,  it  moved  off  towards  a  real 
man  that  was  standing  near  it,  ex- 
claiming, No  more  wax  than  I  am, 
'pon  my  soul  !*'  George  III.  looks  like 
a  bull ;  George  IV.  like  a  hall-porter ; 
and,  finally,  Madame  Tussaud  should 
know  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  not  a 
pair  of  black  eyes,  though  she  p^aps 
deserved  them. 

On  quitting  the  grand  saloon,  I  was 
asked  if  it  was  my  wish  to  see  the  "  six- 
penny room?"  Guinea-pig  squeaked 
"  Yes."  In  I  went — and  out  I  came, 
much  astonished  at  Madame's  taste  for 
blood  and  butchery  !  Horrors  will  al- 
ways prove  attractive;  and  there  are 
enough  in  the  "sixpenny  room"  to 
furnish  you  with  nightmares  for  the 
rest  of  your  life  I 

If  I  have  said  thus  much  of  Madame 
Tussaud's  eighteen -pennyworth,  what 
sliall  be  added  in  praise  of  Ferouson*s 
Victoria  Saloon,  an  "  unrivalled," 
twopenny  exhibition  of  the  same  kind ; 
where,  by  the  magic  declarations  of  ils 
proprietor,  the  mysterious  recesses  of 
167  High  Holborn  are  transformed 
into  a  "  grand  promenade,"  where  the 
national  taste  receives  a  refining  sti- 
mulus in  the  images  of  Mother  Brown- 
rigg  and  Molly  Malony,  the  Devon- 
shire giant  and  the  Spanish  dwarf, — 
not  omitting  the  dwarfs  less  little  wife, 
whose  "last bom"  is  to  be  seen  bot- 
tled in  spirits,  at  Qd.  a  head !  To  "  en- 
tertain and  instruct,"  without  "causing 
a  blush  from  the  fiaistidious,"  is  the 
expressed  object  of  this  matchless  ex- 
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hibition ;  and  parents  and  goaidians'^ 
are  invited  to  uphold  it,  as  free  from 
moral  contagion,  unapproachable  by 
the  vicious  when  sober,  or  by  the  virtu- 
ous when  drunky — and  calculated, 
finally,  "  to  please  the  eye,  charm  the 
senses,  and  strike  the  world  with  won- 
der r 

I  next  proeeeded  to  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral, the  great  national  monument 
of  Protestant  England.  Glorious ! 
said  I,  as  I  contemplated  its  majestic 
extern.  Thou  wondrous  prop^y  of  a 
free,  a  generous,  a  bf\y-minded  people  I 
thou  proudest  home  of  reformea  piety  t 
thou  poor  man*s  church  !  thou  mauso- 
leum of  the  mighty  dead !  thou  public 
gallery  of  public  monuments  to  public 
men,  erected  at  tbe  public  expense  ! 
It  is  not  the  hour  of  prayer,  and  there- 
fore, without  any  ofTence  to  more  sacred 
purposes,  I  will  enter  thee,  to  pay  my 
dues  of  admiration  to  the  great  genius 
of  the  architect  who  designed  thee,  and 
of  reverence  to  the  memories  of  the 
Nelsons,  the  Howards,  and  the  John- 
sons !   Open  Sessame ! 

Lo !  the  door  is  chained  1 

Open,  I  say ! 

"  Two-pence  T  exclaims  the  man 
within.  What !  twopence  to  see  the 
monuments  raised  to  Britain's  heroes 
with  Britain's  money!  the  monument 
of  the  Reformation  !  the  Pantheon  of 
the  illustrious !  the  supreme  example  of 
our  pretension  to  rival  the  greatness  of 
Pagan,  and  the  magnificence  of  Papal, 
Rome,  reduced  to  the  quality  of  Mr. 
Ferguson's  twopenny  wax-work  t  Have 
I  rambled,  not  only  unimpeded,  but 
flattered  by  a  noble  and  generous  wel- 
come, beneath  the  gorgeous  arcades  and 
sublime  cupola  of  San  Pietro  Vaticaao, 
to  be  afterwards  stopped  at  tlie  door  of 
St.  Paul's  by  a  dirty  "  tuppunce  r  O 
"  dean  and  chapter,"  where  is  your 
blush  ?  With  more  hope  may  I  ask, 
where  is  your  brass !  The  copper  cap- 
tain and  his  crew  are  yet  a  brazen 
nosed  body  of  two-pennies ! 

Disgusted  as  I  was,  I  paid  the  "  tup- 
punce ;"  and  I  could  have  admired  the 
majesty  of  the  interior,  but  that  the 
baseness  of  the  admission  blinded  me. 
Yet  is  it  indeed  a  magnificent  shell. 
Eminently  august  is  the  concave  of  its 
o'erhanging  dome,  though  as  unfur- 
nished, as  cold,  and  as  ungenial  as  the 
wine  vaults  of  the  dean  and  chapter — 
are  not.  It  is  a  splendid  volume  un- 
read by  its  possessors.  The  block- 
heads profess  to  describe  it^  and  call  it 


"  pure  Grecian."  "  Purer"  it  is  than 
they  know  of;  but  "  Grecian"  it  is 
not,  which  they  ouebt  to  know. 

Welly  tir,'^  »id  I,  to  the  showman. 
"What  next?" 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a  volu- 
bility amazinff,  there's  the  whispering 
gallery,  6(i.;  library,  2d,;  model-room, 
6d,;  geometrical  staircase,  2d.;  great 
bell,  2d, ;  ball,  2s. ;  and  vaults  one  shill- 
ing. So  I  took  out  sixteen  penny- 
worth, and  certainly  met  with  more  im- 
pudence and  ignorance  than  I  ever  ob- 
tained for  the  same  money  before. 
Immensely  editing  was  it  to  see  a 
fellow  whistling  and  swaggering  before 
me,  as  if  he  had  half  the  right  (by  edu- 
cation and  feeling)  to  the  cathedral 
that  I  had  myself.  His  total  insensi- 
bility to  the  theme  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  dilate  upon  ;  his  impatience 
even  to  hear  the  exclamations  of  those 
who  could  have  done  so ;  his  dog-in- 
ofifice  airs,  as  who  should  say,  follow 
me,  and  be  d— d  to  you;'^  his  cool  in- 
timation when  you  get  into  the  whis- 
pering gallery,  that,  if  youll  go  over 
to  the  opposite  side,  hell  stay  where  he 
is,  and  wnisper  to  you :  all  this  is  so 
delightful,  you  only  wish  to  kick  him. 
The  "  whispering"  was  an  especial 
abomination,  and  put  my  ire  up.  I 
went  across  as  he  desired  me. 
Do  you  hear  me?"  said  he. 

"  Do  you  hear  me  ?"  said  I. 

"Yes,"*' said  he. 

"  Then  the  less  you  listen,"  said  I, 
« the  better." 

The  next  day,  I  attended  the  morn- 
ing service  of  the  other  great  temple, 
Westminster  Abbey.  Prayers  being 
concluded,  I  was  about  to  leave  the 
church,  when  a  creature  in  black 
pounced  upon  me  like  a  spider  on  a  fly^, 
with  "  See  the  abbey,  sir  f"  adding,  m 
the  same  breath,  and  before  he  knew 
whether  I  had  the  money  to  spare, 
"  One-and-threepence,  sir."  The  fel- 
low does  not  even  condescend  to 
look  at  you  as  he  speaks.  He  sees 
you  are  a  stranger,  and  therefore  im- 
mediately makes  use  of  his  prerogative, 
either  to  order  you  outside  the  rail,  or 
to  chouse  you  out  of  "  one-and-three- 
pence."    Let  me  put  you  on  your 

fiard.  He  choused  me  out  of  more, 
put  one-and -sixpence  into  his  "itch- 
ing palm."  He  neither  returned  me 
thanks,  nor  the  odd  "  thruppunce 
but "  Walk  this  way,"  said  he,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  turnkey  ordering  a  new 
prisoner  into  his  appointed  ward.  I 
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assaitedy  aod  found  that  he  really  vm  a 
tanikey,  and  myself  no  other  than  his 
prisoner;  for  the  follow  no  sooner  got 
me  into  the  knave  of  the  cathedral  than 
he  locked  the  iron  gates  upon  me,  and 
left  Bie  to  rumiDateforfoU  half  an  hour 
in  the  coid,  while  he  went  back  to  secure 
such  an  additional  number  of one- 
and-thruppunces*'  as  to  make  it  worth 
his  rererence's  while  to  lead  us  the 
rounds.  Thus,  in  this  age  of  Whig  re- 
form, the  abomination  which  Gold- 
smith satirised  sixty  or  seventy  years 
back  still  remains  to  connect  the  ex- 
treuMs  of  our  national  gmndeur  and 
natioDftl  meanness.  Four-and-eight- 
pence  to  get  at  St.  Paul,  and  one-and- 
«  thnippence"  to  reach  St.  Peter  I 
AssnroiW,  it  is  time  these  ecclesiastioal 
Termin  should  be  swept  with  the  be- 
som of  destruction''  into  the  dean 
and  chapter's  dusthole.  Time  is  it, 
too,  that  the  fairy  tracery  of  Henry 
Vll.*s  diapel  should  be  cleansed 
from  its  cobwebs,  and  freed  from 
those  two  rows  of  dirty  and  ragged 
pocket-handkerchief,  or  banners,  or 
whatever  they  are  called,  which  now 
degrade  it  to  tlie  level  of  a  Monmoutli 
Street  old  cbthes'-sbop !  Yet  worse- 
far  worse — than  all,  is  the  [>arrot-QOte 
of  the  showman,  insulting  with  its  ig- 
norant fluency  the  hallowed  solemnity 
of  the  place,  and  rendering  that  which 
to  an  imaginative  and  informed  mind 
wouki  be  me  presence  chamber  of  piety, 
royalty,  and  romance,  the  empty  abode 
of'^  a  g^ulous  jackdaw,  and  by  no 
means  a  fit  f^aoe  for  a  gentleman. 

And  where  shall  we  go  mxtl-^To 
^  the  2bw«r?"— Ay,"  says  guinea- 
bird  to  tlie  Tower  r  Sixpence  will 
shew  you  all  the  Armories. 

The  Tower  /  What  notions  are  ex- 
cited by  the  bare  mention  of  that  word  I 
What  a  retrospect  through  the  'Mark 
backward  and  abysm  of  timeT'  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Shakspeare 
gives  us  the  early  history  of  the  Tower 
in  Richard  III. 

"  Did  Julius  Caesar  build  that  place,  my 
lord? 

"Gb§,  He  did,  my  gracious  liege,  be- 
gin that  place, 
Which,  since,  succeeding  ages  have  re- 
edified." 

Those  associations  of  untimely  death 
whieh  now  belong  to  it  seem  to  have 
been  anticipated  in  its  construction; 
for  it  is  described  as  a  fortress  large 
and  strong,  built  with  a  cement  tem- 
pered with  the  blood  of  bea$ts  H  Since 


then,  how  has  the  blood — alike  of 
guilt,  innocence,  and  beauty — mani- 
fested its  ^  temper  r  From  its  dun< 
geons  mardied  tne  undaunted  Wallaoe 
to  death.  On  the  summits  of  its  tur- 
rets glared  the  ghastly  beads  of  Athol, 
Fraser,  and  Setoun,  victims  of  the  first 
Edward.  Here  did  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  lose  his  mitre,  bis  head  being 
unfortunately  in  it  at  the  tiooe.  Sir  S. 
Hurley  and  others  took  their  last  nap 
in  the  Tower  dungeons.  Here,  from 
the  windows  of  his  prison,  did  the  se- 
cond Richard  see  a  party  oif  his  friends 
tied  to  the  tails  of  as  many  horses,  to 
be  dragged  to  Cheapside,  where  they 
were  beheaded  on  a  fishmonger's  stall. 
From  hence  went  the  prior  of  Win- 
chelsea,  and  his  companions  in  revolt, 
to  be  quartered  at  Tyburn,  whence 
their  detached  fragments  were  de- 
spatched like  presents  of  venison,  to 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Here 
poor  Lord  Ck>bham  ate  his  last  meal, 
previous  to  his  dying  the  death  of  a 
fiigot  at  Smithfield ;  and  here  Lord 
Say  said  his  last,  incapable  of  saying 
how  he  folt  when  the  executioner 
axed''  him.  Many  are  the  ghosts  of 
the  loyal  to  the  deposed  Harry  which 
haunt  the  Tower ;  and  here  died  Harry 
himself  with  "  fidse,  fleeting,  perjured 
Clarence  V*  how  is  not  exactly  known. 
Some  ny  Harry  died  of  grief.  There 
is,  however, a  *'but''  in  the  case;  in 
Clarence's  case,  especially,  as  the  story 
of  his  being  drowned  in  the  butt  of 
malmsey  sImII  certify.  The  smother- 
ing of  the  little  pnnces  by  Dickon 
— ^that  most  arcn  deed  of  piteous 
massacre'' — and  the  execution  of  the 
son  of  the  murdered  Clarence,  are  the 
next  records  in  this  magazine  of  sad 
stories."  The  execution  of  Perkin 
Warbeck,  of  Tyrrell,  Wyndham,  and 
the  Queen  Elizabeth,  followed,  to  show 
that  there  was  not  a  petal  to  choose 
between  the  villain  of  the  rose 
and  the  ruffian  of  the  red  one.  Blue- 
beard Harry  came  next.  He  made 
this  chamber  of  death  his  court,  and 
sent  forth  Stafford,  Empson,  and 
Dudley  to  answer  to  his  '^Jy^t  time  of 
axing."  Secondly  came  De  la  Pole, 
to  sufibr that  extreme  penalty"  which 
involved  the  disseverment  of  the' poll 
from  the  Edmund.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  came  next  to  the  polling 
place,"  followed  by  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, who  left  his  head  on  a  spike  of 
one  of  the  piers  of  London  Bridge ; 
and  next  came  the  witty  Sir  Thomas 
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More,  jestingly  to  implore  that  mercy 
for  his  beard  which  he  disdained  to  ask 
for  his  life.  "  Prythee/'  said  he,  as  he 
stooped  to  the  block, "  let  me  put  my 
beard  aside,  for  thnt  hath  never  com- 
mitted treason/'  Kill!  kill!  kill! 
was  now  Kins  Harry's  word ;  and  the 
Tower  sent  forth  its  victims  by  the 
dozen.  Off  went  the  heads  of  Koch- 
ford,  Norris,  Weston,  and  Brereton,  as 
a  prologue  to  the  tragedy  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  whose  "  lytel  neck "  went  in 
two  like  the  stem  of  a  lily.  Look! 
— there — where  you  see  the  pavement 
differently  laid  from  the  rest ;  that  is 
the  place  where  she  suffered;  Come 
here  at  night,  and  you  shall  see,  danc- 
ing round  it,  the  ghosts  of  the  Lords 
Darcy  and  IJusg^y,  Constable,  Bigot, 
Percy  Hamilton,  Lumly,  Tempest,  and 
Aske ;  the  Abbots  of  Rivaulx,  Fount- 
ains and  Jervaux  ;  the  Prior  of  Bird- 
linffton,  with  Sir  J.  Bulmer  and  his 
wife,  Montague,  Neville,  Carew,  For- 
tescue,  Dingly,  and  the  Countess  of 
SalisbuiT,  Cromwell  the  secretary, 
Hungerford,  Grey;  the  priests  Barnes, 
Garard,  and  Jerome,  Abel,  Feather- 
ftone,  and  Powel.  "What!  will  the 
line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  ?*' 
Behold !  Katherine  the  queen,  the 
Lady  Rochford,  Culpepper,  and  Der- 
ham,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  Mrs. 
Anne  Askew.  Bravo  1  for  bluff  King 
Harry !  In  following  out  the  Tower 
annals,  we  find  that  the  victims  it  af- 
terwards yielded  to  the  block,  the 
stake,  or  the  gallows,  were,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  some  half-a- 
dozen  ;  in  that  of  bloody  Mary,'' 
about  a  dozen ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
"Good  Queen  Bess,"  about  thirty; 
in  tiM  reign  of  Jamet,  a  dozen ;  in  that 
of  Charles,  four;  during  the  rule  of 
Cromwell  and  Parliament,  from  twelve 
to  fourteen ;  in  the  reign  of  the  "  merry 
monarch,"  some  sixteen ;  during  that 
of  James  II.,  only  one — the  unfortu- 
nate Monmouth ;  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  only  two  or  three ;  in  that 
of  George  II.,  not  more  than  three  or 
four;  in  that  of  George  III.,  not  ex- 
ceeding six  or  seven,  including  patriot 
Tbistlewood  and  his  gang.  Of  the 
names  of  the  Tower  victims,  whom  we 
have,  for  brevity,  "  lumped"  in  totals, 
the  principal  are  those  of  Seymour, 
Somerset,  Jane  Grey  and  Dudley, 
Northumberland,  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
Suffolk,  Noriblk,  Raleigh,  Essex, 
Faux,  Overbury,  Felton,  Mervyn, 
Strafford,  Laud,  Lovatt^  Ferrers;  but 


I  am  filling  my  letter  with  names,  and 
have  surely  read  you  such  a  "  lecture 
upon  heads"  as  no  other  theme  but  the 
Tower  would  involve.  Let  us  close 
the  catalogue.  The  wild  beasts  are 
now  banished  from  within  the  Tower ; 
we  hope  there  will  be  no  more  beasts 
without.  You  have  had  6^oo</ enough 
for  your  sixpence,  at  all  events.  Put- 
ting, however,  the  blood  aside,  the  Ar- 
mories are  each  of  them  worth  the 
money.  The  sight  is  not  above  being 
paid  for.  The  attendants  are  civil; 
and  there  is  no  positive  imposition  en- 
forced upon  you,  until  you  find  that  a 
peep  at  the  Jewel  Office  suddenly 
souses  you  into  the  astounding  predica- 
ment of  having  to  pay  an  extra  upon 
your  sixpence  of  three  shillings !  The 
crown  jewels  are  precious  —  traps  for 
the  unwary,  and  the  trick  is  thus 
managed.  The  attendant  who  con- 
ducts you  for  sixpence  through  the  ar- 
mouries, has  no  fee  allowed  him  for 
going  so  far ;  but,  if  he  gets  you  into 
the  Jewel  Office,  he  immediately  puts 
two  shillings  into  the  hand  of  the 
lord  chamberiain,  and  one  into  his 
own.  My  guinea  positively  refused  to 
be  so  imposed  upon ;  so  that  I  had  to 
satisfy  the  demand  out  of  my  own  spare 
silver. 

The  "  Horse  Armory "  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  magnificent  stable  in 
the  world;  and  there  is  such  an  ex- 
pression of  life  in  both  men  and  steeds, 
that  I  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  if,  in 
the  event  of  an  attack  by  the  Chartists, 
they  should  suddenly  start  from  their 
stalls,  and  make  their  wooden  limbs 
play  havoc  among  the  wooden  heads  of 
the  assailants.  Ti\e  "  Small  Armory" 
will  startle  those  who  apply  the  word 

small"  to  the  armory  instead  of  the 
arms;  and  the  guide-book,  therefore, 
with  tautological  propriety,  calls  it  the 
"  Small-arm  Armory,"  signifying  345 
feet  of  length,  and  small-arms  for 
100,000  men,  all  ready  for  the  shoul- 
der, and,  we  trust,  with  shoulders 
readv  for  them  when  occasion  shall 
need  it 

A  boat  from  the  Tower  Wharf  took 
me  over  the  Thames  1\ainel,  and  a 
shilling  took  me  into  it.  I  certainly 
never  dreamt  I  should  so  thoroughly 
understand  the  movements  of  river  na- 
vigation, as  now,  when  I  have  safely 
stood  beneath  the  bottoms  of  a  fleet  of 
merchantmen,  with  steam-boats  pad- 
dling over  me,  and  fish  flying  above 
me  like  birds.    It  is  evident  this  is 
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only  the  incipient  experiment  of  things 
on  a  grander  scale.  The  day  is  not  ht 
distant  when  the  "  celestial  emperor*' 
will  suddenly  be  started  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Brunei's  sappers  and 
miners,  popping  up,  like  Paul  Pry,  in 
the  Tery  centre  of  Pekin,  and  followed 
by  such  an  overwhelming  fountain  of 
tee-totallers,  as  shall  make  him  in- 
stantly acknowledge  the  futility  of  re- 
sisting John  Bull  in  his  china-shop. 

On  my  vray  back  to  Regent  Street, 
I  looked  into  the  Panoramas  in  Lei- 
cester Square,  where  old  Rome,  "  the 
Niobe  of  Nations,''  and  modem  Ver- 
sulles,  the  gayest  boast  of  Frenchmen, 
are  to  be  seen  under  one  roof.  The 
idea  is  not  bad  which  thus  allies  the 
solemn  ruins  of  the  Csesars  with  the 
laughing  blandishments  of  the  court  of 
Bourbon.  A  few  doors  from  the 
Panorama  is  the  famous  arena  wherein 
the  lady's  needle  has  fairly  challenged 
the  painter's  brush,  and  where  Miss 
Linwood,  though  toorsted,  has  fought  a 
noble  fig^t,  ana  worked  herself  into  a 
matchle^  pattern  for  her  sex.  Her 
needle-work  copies  of  Gainsborough 
have  made  Gainsborough's  pictures  in 
the  National  Gallery  look  like  needle- 
work. But  her  masterpiece  is  a  dish  of 
oysters  /  Who  would  have  thought  that 


so  choking  a  material  as  worsted  could 
have  been  made  to  look  so  glib  and 
swallowable  ? 

Passing  along  Piccadilly,  the  word 
"  Waterloo"  attracted  my  notice ;  and 
my  " last  shilling"  admitted  me  to  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  examples  of 
industry  the  world  can  shew, — a  model 
of  the  great  battle,  which  made  a  duke 
and  uit-made  an  emperor.  The  dispo- 
sition of  the  model  illustrates  the  exact 
position  of  the  fight  at  half-past  seven 
in  the  afternoon,  when  a  Nap  was 
nearly  taken,  as  aflemoon  naps " 
frequently  are.  The  Prussians  are 
coming  up  just  in  time  to  shew  on 
whose  side  the  will  of  Providence  has 
declared  itself;  the  second  body  of 
French  invincibles"  is  advancing  to 
receive  the  same  kind  of  salutation 
which  proved  too  hot  for  the  first ;  and 
their  Corsican  master  is  just  at  this 
moment  thinking,  that 

**  He  who  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day." 

That  he  did  not  die  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  is  a  pity — as  it  regards  him 
and  us  too. 
My  guinea  is  expended. 

"  Your  loving 
ICocitt, iP. 


DilRLET*S  EDITION  OF  BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 
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PETEK-8EB-MBE. 


Mb.  Geoboe  D  ablet,  advantageously 
known  to  the  public  in  other  depart- 
ments of  literature,  has  just  published, 
at  Moxon*s,  a  new  edition  of  the  plays 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Moxon's 
series  of  dramatic  authors  is  really 
beautifiil ;  and  he  has  hitherto  had  in 
bis  editions  the  powerful  aid  of  Southey. 
The  delicate  health  of  the  laureate  has, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  obliged  him  for 
the  present  to  abstain  from  literary  la- 
bour ;  and  Darley  prologises  in  his 
place.  If  we  had  no  other  reason  for 
speaking  kindly  of  the  book  than  the 
following  passage,  which  concludes  the 
prefoce,  it  would  disarm  us : — 

"The  task  wbieh  1  undertook  with 
reluctance  I  have  executed  with  solici- 
tnde.  But  it  came  upon  me  at  so  late  a 
period,  and  found  me  so  unprovided 
with  materials,  save  those  whicn  casual 
reifction  and  m«»t  superficial  rtssarcb 


had  brought  together  during  my  indo- 
lent literary  hours,  that  a  few  weeks'  care 
can  have  accompUsbed  little  deserving 
acceptance.  I  will  not  offer  other  Re- 
cuses, because  energies  are  scarce  worth 
the  name,  if  unequal  to  carry  us  over  for- 
tuitous obstacles,  as  well  as  the  route  it- 
selfl  How  it  should  have  fallen  upon 
me  to  attempt  standing  in  the  place  of 
Dr.  Southey,  though  without  any  idea  of 
filling  it,  is  only  conjecturable  n'om  the 
possible  dread  which  abler  and  better- 
known  writers  than  I  am  may  have  had, 
lest  comparison  with  him  might  disserve 
them.  Such  a  comparison  is  impossible 
in  the  case  of  a  substitute  like  me,  who 
have  no  pretensions  whatever  as  a  critic, 
except  earnest  desire  for  truth,  and  de- 
ternunation  to  speak  it.  Should  disap- 
pointment at  the  change  of  Prefacers  oc- 
casion my  effort  to  be  received  with  still 
greater  severity  than  it  merits,  I  shall 
vet  enjoy  the  mournful  consolation  of 
having  done  my  uttermost  under  very 
unfavourablf  circunstances." 
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But,  in  Cruthy  Mr.  Doirley  needs  no 
patronage  in  the  task  be  has  attempted, 
having  adequately ^  as  the  logicians 
would  say,  performed  what  he  designed. 
His  preAtoe  supplies  a  lair,  though 
somewhat  flattermg  appreciation  of  the 
brother-dramatists;  and  it  is  only  ftt 
that  an  editor  should  ftght  in  the  cause 
of  his  author.  But  as  the  object  of 
these  Adversaria  is  to  attend  to  a  dif- 
ferent department  of  criticism  from  that 
of  sliewing  off  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
taste  and  style,  we  may  venture  to  say 
that  there  is  still  wanting  a  critical  edi- 
tion of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Sunpose  we  give  an  example.  In 
the  Chancer  is  to  be  found  the  follow- 
ing comic  adjuration,  spoken  by  Vec- 
chio. 

"  By  old  claret  I  enlarge  thee, 
Bj  canary- 1  charge  &ee, 
By  Brilain-metheglen,  and  Tputer, 
Appear  and  answer  me  in  meeter." 

What  is  peeter?  Let  Archdeacon 
Nares,  a  great  authority  among  the 
small  fry  of  literature,  answer.  We 
find  in  his  Glossary 

"  Peetsb,  f .  An  abbreviation  of  peter- 
see-me,  a  name  for  some  kind  of  wine 
which  has  not  been  described,  though 
often  mentioned.  I  saspect,  from  the 
ridiculous  kind  of  name,  that  it  was  a 
factitioos  wine  ;  and  that  Britain,  in  the 
following  mock-invocation,  is  equally  in 
apposition  with  that  and  metheglin 

'  By  old  claret  I  enlarge  thee. 
By  canarj  I  charge  Siee, 
By  Britmm-metheglin,  and  ptettr. 
Appear  and  answer  me  in  meeter.' 

B.  and  Fl,  CAancM,  v.  3. 

"  See  PETta^-sKs-MKs." 

Well,  we  shall  see  «  Peterseeme 
"  Peterseme,  Peter-sa-msbne,  Pe- 
TER-SBMiNB  (for  it  IS  Written  in  all  tliose 
ways,  and  sometimes  only  Pebter).  A 
sort  of  wine  ;  the  name  apparently  much 
corrupted,  but  from  what  original  I  have 
not  been  able  to  trace.  It  is  spoken  of  at 
a  Spanish  wine : — 


^tm(mt  tokd  Fkidur,  [Augost, 

"  '  By  oanary  thus  I  charge  thee. 
By  Britain-mechegliB,  and  pteter. 
Appear  and  answer  me  in  meeter.' 

B.  and  Fu  Qhancet,  r.  3. 

**  <  From  the  Spaniard  all  kinds  of 
sacks,  as  malligo,  chamio,  canary,  lea. 
tioa,  palemo,  frontiniac,  jmier^jmea,'—- 
Philoeoihoimta  (1635),  p.  48. 

"  It  is  plain,  however,"  continues 
Nares,  *<  that  several  of  tfaeee  wines  are 
not  Spaotsh.  A  curious  ihyme,  entitled 
Vandunk't  F«tr»  Hwmun,  in  Q,t»aUtit  and 
Quantki€,  thus  meations  it : — 
"  '  I  am  mighty  melancholy. 

And  a  quart  of  saeke  will  cure  me ; 
I  am  cholericke  as  aar» 

Quart  of  olaret  will  secure  me 
I  am  phlegmaticke  as  may  be, 

PeeUT'm-me  must  inure  me ; 
I  am  sanguine  for  a  ladie. 
And  coole  Rhenish  shall  conjure  mo.' 
Laws  of  Drinking,  p.  80." 
In  his  note  on  the  passage  in  the  i 
Chances,  Mr.  Seward  says  that  neither  I 
he  nor  Mr.  Simpson  were  able  to  find 
the  word  in  any  dictionary ;  and  we 
believe  they  might  seek  still  without 
success.   It  is  not  in  Webster,  Todd's 
Johnson,  or  Richardson.  Seward  con- 
jectures that  it  may  be  a  wine  from 
some  part  of  the  Pope's  dominions,  or 
Peters  patrimony.   He  gives  up  this 
sagacious  etymology,  however,  for  a 
more  sagacious  emendation.  Finding 
that  the  Rhenbh  wines,  Backrack  and 
Hock,  were  in  much  repute  in  the 
days  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
discovering  that*  Hockst  stands  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Weeter  and  the 
Main,  he  proposes  Weeter  for  Peeter. 
Weber,  himself  a  German,  disposes  of 
this,  by  observing  that  there  is  no  wine 
of  any  repute  or  value  grown  upon  the 
Wetter,  but  offers  no  explanation  of  the 
diflScult  word.  In  the  edition  of  1778, 
the  note  merely  says, — 

"  We  apprehend  petter  to  he  an  Eng- 
lish liquor,  as  well  as  metheglin ;  and 
think  we  have  somewhere  elM  seen  it 
mentioned*" 

"  We"  might  have  seen  it  in  ^ 
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"  That  the  richest  growths  of  the 
Malaguese  Tinejards  were  not  unknown 
in  Enghind  at  this  period,  the  frequent 
mention  of  the  Pedro  Ximenes,  under 
rarioos  disguises  of  the  name,  testifies.'' 

In  his  note  on  this  the  doctor  quotes 
the  passages  from  Dekker :  Imprimisi 
a  pottle  of  Greek  wine,  a  pottle  of 
peter^ufmeene,*'  &c.;  and,  from  the 
Lotos  of  Drinkmg, "  Peier-tee-me  must 
inure  me whidi  will  be  found  in  the 
extract  from  Nares.  The  archdeacon 
had  stopped  short  in  bis  quotation  from 
Dekker,  who  has,  after  "  a  pottle  of 
charneco/'  added,  and  a  pottle  of 
Ziatiica,'*  which  very  probably  the 
▼eneiable  glossographer  did  not  under- 
stand. Dr.  Henderson  corrects  it  to 
AUatico ;  which  we  recommend  to 
the  attention  of  any  future  editor  of 
Dekker,  if  he  is  e?er  destined  to  have 
one.  We  should  also  recommend 
Dr.  Henderson's  dissertation  on  tlie 
etymology  and  history  of  sack  (p.  298, 
&e.)  to  the  commentators  upon  Shak- 
speare,  who  flounder  sadly  about  it, 
and  they  will  find  there  some  things 
that  puzzle  them  thoroughly  explained. 
We  may  remark,  that  in  the  passage 
quoted  from  Taylor, 

"  Peter-se-mea,  or  headstrong  chameco, 
Sbery,  and  Rob-ihdavy,  here  could  flow/' 
Robodavy,  of  which  Nares  does  not 
say  any  thing,  is  a  corruption  of 
Rabidavia,  "  There  is,"  says  Howell, 
in  his  letters  as  quoted  hy  Dr.  Hender- 
son, a  gentle  kind  of  wine,  that  grows 
in  the  mountains  of  Galicia,  but  not  of 
body  enough  to  bear  the  sea,  called 
Rabidavia.  It  was  known,  however, 
it  appears,  to  Taylor,  and  therefore 
must  have  been  imported  into  England. 
We  do  not  remember  having  seen  the 
word  elsewhere. 

To  return,  however,  to  peterseemee  : 
of  which  we  shall  leave  it  to  Dr.  Hen- 
derson to  give  an  account.  See  History 
of  Wines f  pp.  192-3 : — 

"  Paxarete,  an  ancient  monastery, 
about  five  miles  from  Xeres,  gives  its 
name  to  a  rich  and  highly  esteemed 
malmsey  wine,  which  is  procured  from 
the  Pedro  Ximen,  and  other  rich  grapes 
growing  on  the  chalky  soils  of  the  sur- 
rounding territory.  But  as  all  the  Xeres 
wines  are  made  from  partially  dried 
grapes,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
fermentation  ceases  before  the  saccharine 


matter  is  fully  decomposed ;  and  an 
aflrreeable  sweet  wine,  possessing  much 
of  the  aromatic  flavour  of  sherry,  but 
taking  the  name  of  Paxarete,  is  the 
result.  •  ♦  •  •  •  Other  species 
of  wine  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Malaga 
are  the  Pedro  Ximenes,  the  Guinda," 
&e.  &e. 

And  shortly  after : — 

"  The  Pedro  Ximenee,  mentioned  in 
the  akove  paragraph,  receives  its  name 
from  a  grape,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
imported  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  " 
[Seward,  it  seems,  made,  unconsciously, 
a  good  guess  as  to  the  native  soil  of  this 
"  ridiculously  named**  wine,  when  he 

Slanted  it  among  the  Hocks]  **  by  an  in- 
ividual  called  Pedro  Simon  (corrupted 
to  Ximen,  or  Ximenes);  and  is  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  delicate  of  the  Ma- 
laga  wines,  very  much  resembling  the 
malmsey  of  Paxarete." 

To  the  instances  collected  by  Arch- 
deacon Nares  we  may  add  another, 
quoted  by  Steevens,  in  his  note  upon 
Henry  F  J.,  Part  Second,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 
When  the  neighbours  of  the  armourer 
are  drinking  with  him  before  his  fight 
with  his  apprentice,  one  says,  "  Here, 
neighbour,  here's  a  cup  of  charneco." 
On  which  Steevens  quotes,  among 
other  passages,  that  from  Dekker  al- 
ready cited  (with  the  corruption  Ziat" 
tica  for  AUatico),  and  from  The  Fair 
Maid  of  West,  1615. 

Aragoosa,orPe<er«eewe«;  canary,  or 
charoeco.  We  notice  it,  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  remarking  that,  in  his 
notes  on  this  scene,  Steevens  says  he 
does  not  know  why  Shakspeare  has 
called  the  armourer  rfomer.  Tlie  name 
of  one  of  the  sheriffs,  indeed,  was 
Home  but  what  that  has  to  do  with 
the  matter  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say. 
We  do  not  call  Courvoisier,  Evanson, 
because  the  name  of  one  of  the  sheriffs 
is  Evans.  The  man's  name  was  in  re- 
ality William  Catour.  Homer  is,  in  all 
probability,  a  misprint  for  Armourer — 
written  Arm*er, — which  would  not  be 
a  very  remarkable  error  of  the  press, 
far  less  remarkable,  in  fact,  than  some 
hundred  others  in  the  folios.  Against 
my  master,  Thomas  Armourer,*'  i.e.,  as 
we  would  say,  Thomas  the  armourer. 
So  Shallow  says  William  Cook ;  and, 
in  fact,  it  was  a  very  usual  phraseology 
of  the  day.* 


*  It  only  occurs  in  another  place  beside  that  above  quoted ;  and  as  there  it  mars 
a  metrical  Une,  it  had  better  be  omitted.    The  third  scene  of  the  second  act  of 
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Although  Nares  could  not  trace  the 
original  of  Peter-see-mee  ;  yet  if  he 
was  a  sherry-drinker,  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  he  had  drunk  it.  It 
IS  one  of  the  finest  descriptions  of 
sherry,  and  has  never  ceased  to  be  im- 
ported into  this  country.  At  this  pre- 
sent moment,  we  see  wines  of  that 
vintage  offered  for  sale,  in  more  than 
one  establishment  in  London.  In  The 
Times,  for  instance,  of  June  10,  1840, 
we  find : — 

"  Wine.— Sadler  and  Co.  Fine  mel- 
low old  sherry,  the  actual  produce  of  the 
Pedro  Ximenet  and  Uva  grapes,  at  4ff. 
per  dozen,"  6cc, 

"  Levia  quidem  haec,  et  parvi  forte, 
si  per  se  spectentur  momenti/'  says 
Clarke,  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  edition  of 
the  Iliadf  after  giving  a  summary  of 
his  commentatorial  labours.  What  we 
have  been  now  engaged  upon  is  in  all 
conscience  trifling  enough,  and  will  not, 
we  fear,  deserve  the  philosophical  apo- 
logy offered  by  Clarke  for  nis  minute 
discussion  into  points  of  grammar  and 
metre :  Sed  ex  elementis  constant,  ex 
principiis  oriuntur  omnia :  Et  ex  judi- 


cii  consuetudine  in  rebus  minutit  ad- 
hibit^, pendet  sspissime  etiam  in 
maximi$  vera  atque  accurala  scientia." 
Our  defence  rests  on  lower  ground,  viz. 
that  as  a  revived  taste  for  our  old  dra- 
matists has  lately  sprung  up  among  us, 
and  is  daily  extending,  the  labour  is 
not  altogether  thrown  away  which  re- 
moves difficulties  in  understanding 
words,  sentences,  passages,  and  al- 
lusions, which  have  puzzled  professional 
critics.  It  is  not  as  lofty  of  pretence, 
or  as  eloquent  of  tone,  as  that  which 
takes  upon  itself  the  pointing  out  of 
poetical  beauties,  whicn  in  all  proba- 
bility the  reader  would  be  able,  un- 
assisted, to  find  out  f>r  himself;  or 
the  pronouncing  of  eloquent  declam- 
tions  on  the  great  merits,  the  deep 
thought,  the  profound  discrimination, 
the  glowing  poetry,  and  so  forth,  of 
some  given  dramatist,  in  which  also, 
perhaps,  the  guidance  of  the  critic 
might  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  to  those 
who  do  not  need  directions  to  admire, 
though  they  sometimes  want  materials 
to  understand,  it  may  be  found  quite  as 
useful. 


Henry  FI.,  part  2,  is  in  verse  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and  is  so  printed.  It  is  in 
verse  also  in  the  middle,  thongh  printed  as  prose. 

"  1ft  Neighbour.  Here  neighbour  [Homer],  I  drink  to  you  in  a  cup  of  sack, 
id  Neighbour.  [And]  here,  neighbour,  berets  a  cop  of  chameoo. 
3d  Neighbour*  t  And  here's  a  pot  of  good  double  beer,  neighbour. 

Drink,  and  fear  not  your  man. 
Homer,  Let  it  come,  i'faitb, 

And  I  will  pledge  you  all ;  and  a  fig  for  Peter ! 
Ut  Prentice,  Here,  Peter,  I  drink  to  thee  ;  and  l^*t  afraid. 
id  Prentice,  Be  merry,  Peter,  and  fear  not  thy  master ; 

Fight  for  the  credit  of  the  prentices. 
Peter,  I  thank  you  all :  drink,  and  pray  for  me,  I  pray  you ; 

[For]  I  think  I've  taken  my  last  draught  in  this  world,''  &c.  &c« 
The  omission  of  a  couple  of  intrusive  particles  renders  this  excellent  dramatic 
blank  verse.   The  only  unmetrical  line  is  that  marked  f ;  and  that  iA  easily  mended. 

"And  here's  a  pot  of  doable  beer,  good  neighbour." 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  MY  JOURNAL  BETWEEN  CHILI  AND  JAMAICA; 

INCLUDING  NOTES  ON  PERU,  GUAYAQUIL,  PANAMA,  AND 
THE  ISTHMUS  OF  DARIEN. 


BY  AN  ABSENTEE,  HOMEWARD-BOUND. 


Puna  — Loncasterian  sAool  — .  tbe  master 
— pilotage — arrival  at  Giia3raqDil  city — 
Yiait  to  ita  goTenior-.General  Wright, 
and  General  Santa  Cruz — Ex-preei- 
deot  Orbegoao-.  General  Braone — 
Irisarri  —  aomeatic  arrangementa  — 
aceommodation  for  strangers  tbe 
laanch  party — ladies  of  Guayaaoil  — 
firagment  from  the  history  ot  Don 
Vicente  Rocafaerte  and  bis  coantiy-^ 
descent  of  the  riyer  of  Goayaqml — 
*'  Dead  Man  "  Islands  tbe  Bay  of  Pa- 
nama^tbe  city — the  eovernor^land 
traYelling  over  the  Isthmus  of  Darien 
canoe  traTelliog— a  dinner  in  the  sa« 
style — an  untoward  discoYery — 
an  alarm  —  Cruces  on  tbe  Ch4^^  — . 
English  functionaries  in  certain  foreign 
parts -.Yoyage  to  Jamaica. 

PUNA  AND  GUAYAQUIL. 

At  about  8  a.  m.  we  came  to  anchor  off 
the  island  of  Puna,  in  front  of  the  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name.  There  cannot 
be  any  where  softer  or  more  beautiful 
scenery  than  you  have  there.  It  is  the 
mouth  of  the  great  Guayaquil  river; 
which,  as  it  flows  down  from  the 
heights  of  mighty  Chimborazo  to  the 
ocean,  is  intercepted  in  its  course  by 
numberless  islands,  every  acre  of  them 
clothed  with  verdure  and  foliage  down 
to  the  very  margin  of  the  water.  From 
tbe  anchorage  looking  up  the  river,  the 
scenery  is  that  of  a  large  inland  lake, 
with  its  numerous  bays  and  promon- 
tories all  fringed  with  forests.  Ever 
and  anon  from  some  shady  creek 
shoots  forth  a  slender  canoe,  or  the 
blanched  sail  of  a  native  bungay. 
The  west  coast  of  South  America,  all 
the  way  from  southern  Chili  to  this 
river,  is  bold  and  bleak  :  and  after 
Yoyaging  along  those  baiTen  shores, 
the  lavish  luxuriance  of  this  sylvan  sea- 
board seems  to  the  traveller  even  more 
beautiful  by  the  contrast  it  forms  to 
vchat  he  has  been  accustomed  to. 

The  landine-place  of  the  village  of 
Puna  is  at  ine  opening  of  a  retired 
creek.  Never  until  this  day  has  a  place 
so  romantic  and  unique  presented  itself 
to  my  sight,  nor  even  to  my  imagin- 


II. 

atioD.  How  shall  I  describe  its  houses  ! 
They  do,  literally  and  precisely  speak- 
ing, resemble  nestSf  quite  as  much  as 
they  resemble  ordinary  human  habit- 
ations. Picture  to  oneself  an  irregular 
fabric  of  canes,  interwoven  together  like 
wide  open  hurdle-work,  into  a  shape 
and  proportion  something  between  a 
chamoer  and  a  cradle ;  and  for  a  co- 
vering for  this,  a  kind  of  matted  clus- 
tering head-dress,  formed  of  branches 
and  leaves  of  the  cocoa-tree  blanched 
to  a  delicate  white,  and  fringing  down 
at  the  basis  like  the  flounce  of  an 
old-fashioned  lady's  gown;  and  this 
roofed  basket  to  be  stuck  up  aloft  on 
the  tops  of  some  poles,  at  an  elevation 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground ; 
the  sides  and  the  floor  and  tlie  door 
all  made  alike  of  plaited  bamboos; 
the  only  means  of  ascent  being  a  large 
notched  pole,  adjusted  at  an  inclination 
only  about  fifteen  degrees  declined  from 
the  perpendicular.  Can  one  call  such 
a  strange  combination  as  this  of  leaves 
and  bamboos,  rocking  about  aloft  on 
the  tops  of  a  few  poles,  by  the  name  of 
house,  or  cottage,  or  hut  ?  No.  I  see 
not  how  to  classify  it,  except  in  the 
family  of  nestt.  But  how  pleasant 
these  nests  are,  as  they  are,  in  their 
own  place !  Clamber  up  into  one  of 
them,  you'll  fancy  at  first  it  is  going  to 
give  way  with  you,  'tis  so  frail  and 
elastic,  every  step  and  motion  of  your 
body  makes  it  rock  and  recoil  so.  But 
take  courage  to  tlirow  yourself  down 
into  one  of  the  grass-platted  hammocks 
which  are  suspended  there  across  from 
one  side  to  the  oUier — let  them  set 
you  gently  swinging— enjoy  the  soft 
eddies  of  the  cooling  breeze  that  thus 
will  be  wooed  to  fan  you — revel  in  the 
confident  assurance  that  snakes  and 
reptiles  will  not  mount  there  to  do  you 
barm,  and  that  mosquitoes,  in  their 
vexatious  flutterings,  soar  not  to  the 
altitude  of  your  hovering  felicity — 
look  out  on  all  sides,  through  the  open 
wicker-work  sides  of  the  babitated 
cage,  that  you  may  feast  your  eyes 
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with  the  beautiful  scenery  spread  out 
beneath — after  five  minutes*  familiar- 
isation has  released  you  from  all  ap- 
prehension of  toppling  over,  house  and 
all,  and  has  initiated  you  to  a  percep- 
tion of  all  these  advantages, —  tnen  ad- 
mit to  me  that  a  human  habitation  at 
Puna,<nest  as  it  is,  yet,  after  all^  is  a 
pleasant  one. 

Among  the  most  interesting  things 
in  the  village,  we  found  a  school,  con- 
ducted on  the  Lancasterian  plan.  There 
were  twenty-two  bovs  in  U:  most  of 
them  could  read  and  write ;  and  some 
were  even  striding  into  arithmetic 
and  grammar.  The  master  was  ill  in 
bed.  I  went  into  his  chamber.  He 
was  a  young  man,  formed  in  a  frail 
and  delicate  mould.  The  bold  and 
finished  developement  of  his  head  and 
features  seemed  to  indicate  mental 
activity  and  power;  but  the  languor 
of  his  expressive  eyes,  and  the  hollow- 
ness  of  nis  pale  cheeks,  told  a  tale  of 
suffering  ana  sorrow.  He  was  one  to 
make  you  pity,  that  either  he  had  been 
bom  of  a  grosser  and  less  sensitive 
temperament,  or  else  to  a  higher  and 
more  satisfactory  destiny.  Aspiring  to 
high  things,  he  had  coveted  and  gained 
distinction  among  the  compeers  of  his 
young  days, — a  cruel  and  ruinous  dis- 
tinction, which  removed  him  from  the 
fat  contentedness  of  vulgar  labour, 
only  to  consign  him  over  to  the  refined 
sufferings  of  an  ill-appreciated  self- 
sacrifice.  There  he  was  m  the  comfort- 
less room  behind  the  school-house,  sick 
and  neglected — pining  in  obscurity-* 
alone ;  his  young  wife  cannot  be  there 
to  tend  upon  him,  and  his  father's 
heart  must  not  be  cheered  with  the 
endearments  of  his  only  little  one — 
poverty  compels  them  to  be  separated  : 
she  is  living  witli  her  family  in  the  far- 
away city,  till  her  husband  shall  be 
better  able  to  maintain  her.  Poor  young 
man !  if  a  pale  face,  and  an  emaciated 

£  J    «   t.  


berland  illustrious  it  is  a  church, 
if  you  like,— 4y  courtesy.  There  is  no 
resident  cure  either;  so  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  the  villagers  is  equally 
dilapidated  as  the  church  is. 

You  can  get  no  provisions  or  refresh- 
ments at  Puna,  although  the  soil  and 
situation  admit  of  an  almost  incalcul- 
able abundance  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
But  the  people  are  too  torpid  to  plant 
or  sow.  They  b«ve  their  pigs,  which 
increase  without  any  trouble  to  the 
owners;  and  their  cocoa-trees,  which 
spontaneously  flourish ;  and  they  pick 
up  oysters  ad  Uhiium  on  the  beach ; 
and  so  they  take  no  pains  for  tlmin- 
selves,  and  the  natural  capabilities  of 
the  place  are  left  wholly  unimproved. 
Sharks  and  crocodiles  swarm  in  the 
rivers  and  creeks ;  and  creatures  of  an 
objectionable  character  are  numerous 
on  shore.  Such  things  as  centipedes, 
scorpions,  salmanzuezas/'  and  taran- 
tilla  ^ders,  are  saia  to  abound  ;  and 
during  a  season  of  the  year  mosquitoes 
are  perplexingly  plentiful.  Daring  our 
stay  in  this  country,  we  were  but  little 
molested  with  noxious  animals. 

We  picked  up  a  pilot  at  tliis  bland, 
and  a  very  knowing  fellow  he  was. 
He  informed  us,  with  the  grave  conse- 
quentiality  of  one  who  had  been  let 
into  important  state  secrets,  that  the 
British  consul  would  be  very  glad  of 
our  anrival  there,  for  that  be  had  de- 
spatches of  consequence  in  forwardness 
for  transmission  to  England.  Leaving 
us  a  little  interval  to  marvel  at  the 
mysteriousness  of  his  information,  he 
condescended  to  explain  it  to  us  confi- 
dentially, by  intimatmg  further  that  her 
majesty's  consul  bad  been  several 
months  in  the  capital  negotiating  a 
treaty,  and  had  finally  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  it  In  some  of  these 
statements  the  pilot  might  have  been 
further  out."  He  conducted  us  skilfully 
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ptnpose  whicli  I  had  in  visiting  this 
place,  as  well  as  Lima,  made  me  de- 
sirous of  forming  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  certain  of  the  most  in- 
fluential South  American  chiefs  and 
statesmen,  whom  circumstances  had 
thrown  together  at  Guayaquil.  I 
had  letters  to  several  of  the  principal 
personages  among  them.  The  consul 
entered  cordially  into  my  views ;  and 
conducted  roe  forthwith  to  the  palace 
of  the  celebrated  governor  of  the  place, 
Don  Vicente  Kocafuerte.  It  stands 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  esplanade. 
As  we  passed  along,  we  saw  signs  of 
life  ana  public  improvement.  Work- 
ineo  were  busy  in  mending  and  beau- 
tiffipg  the  terrace  and  streets ;  the  com- 
puniuiing  uncouthnesses  of  ancient 
Gothic  pavrog-stones  were  being  jostled 
oat  of  their  beds  to  make  way  for  the 
modem  convenience  of  Macadam's  in- 
vention. The  handsome  but  uneasy 
old  causeways  were  re-echoing  the 
strokes  of  the  leveller's  pickaxe ;  and 
even  the  crossings  rejoiced  with  the 
sounds  of  preparation  for  covering  them 
over  with  Piazzas.  All  this  may  be 
of  common  occurrence  enough  in  our 
cities  at  home;  but  you  shall  visit  a 
great  many  Spanish  cities  before  you 
light  upon  such  another  instance  of 
energy  and  public  spirit.  1  observed, 
also,  that  we  met  not  a  single  cocked- 
bat  or  pair  of  epaulettes ;  and  this 
circumstance  of  itself  is  rare  token  of 
promise  in  a  South  American  town. 

After  following  the  clattering  of  our 
footsteps  through  two  or  three  half-fur- 
nished apartments  of  a  huge  official 
building,  we  found  ourselves  in  one  of 
immense  dimensions,  whose  walls  were 
lined  with  an  unusual  multitude  of 
chairs,  and  a  few  old-fashioned  mirrore 
nodding  down  upon  them.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  there  was  a  writing- 
table  ;  and  at  that  solitary  and  forsaken- 
looking  piece  of  furniture  sat  Rocu- 
foerte.  He  led  us  into  an  inner  apart- 
ment, which  was  rather  less  bare  of  the 
appurtenances  of  elegance  and  comfort. 
He  received  me  with  particular  kind- 
ness. He  vtent  almost  immediately  to 
the  subject  of  religious  toleration  ;  and 
his  manner  of  speaking  on  it  was  strik- 
ingly powerful  and  eloquent.  It  is 
saying  but  little  to  state  that  he  de- 
lighted me :  I  was  prepared  for  him  by 
his  writings..  I  went  away  from  this 
visit  under  an  engagement  to  return  in 
two  or  three  hours  afterwards ;  and  from 
that  time  I  saw  htm  constantly  during 


my  stay  in  his  city.  I  shall  give  some 
account  of  him  in  a  subsequent  page  of 
this  journal. 

CKir  next  visit  was  one  of  form,  to 
the  commander-in-chief.  Gen.  Wright. 
He  was  one  of  that  distinguished  clique 
of  foreign  officers  which  surrounded 
Bolivar  in  his  splendid  career.  With 
a  reputation  for  great  bravery,  he  unites 
the  character  of  an  amiable  and  honour- 
able gentleman.  We  found  him  in  a 
gemeel  establishment,  and  unosten- 
tatious in  his  civilities.  He  is  very 
respectably  connected  by  marriage  in 
the  country  of  his  adoption ;  and  seems 
to  be  greatly  and  deservedly  esteemed. 

We  then  went  to  see  General  Santa 
Cruz ;  the  man  who  has  filled  the  pub- 
lic eye,  and  whose  name  has  been  traced 
by  every  pen,  and  bandied  by  every 
tongue,  in  this  Continent,  for  several 
years  past.  That  he  has  raised  his 
native  country,  Bolivia,  to  the  rank  of 
an  independent  nation — that  he  has 
given  her  peace  for  more  than  eight 
years,  and  drawn  forth  her  resources, 
and  created  her  commerce,  and  esta- 
blished her  credit— that  his  govern- 
ment owed  its  strength  not  to  ferocity 
and  rigour,  but  has  ever  been  charac- 
terised by  enlightenment,  and  moder- 
ation, and  mildness — that  he  has  shewn 
himself  to  be  the  only  man  of  weight 
and  capacity  enough  to  save  Peru  from 
anarchy,  the  only  man  among  them 
honest  and  strong  enough  to  overawe 
revolutionary  licentiousness,  to  discou- 
rage official  profligacy,  to  disallow  pre- 
scriptive corruption,  and  to  chastise 
treachery— that  he  has  always  chosen 
the  career  of  cirilisation  to  march  in — 
that  he  has  attracted  to  himself  the  fa- 
vourable notice  of  the  leading  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  and  known  how  to 
conciliate  honourable  enemies, —  all 
these  things  were  well  known  to  me, 
and  naturally  prepared  me  for  the  pre- 
sence of  an  extraordinary  man.  But 
as  it  pleases  my  fancy  to  picture  forth 
the  portraits  of  extraordinary  person- 
ages, Santa  Cruz's  personal  appearance 
is  by  no  means  orthodox.  The  quick, 
lively  eye,  which  indicates  an  intuitive 
promptness  of  perception,  and  which 
seems  to  scan  your  meaning  sooner 
than  you  can  express  it,  is  not  the  eye 
of  Santa  Cruz.  His  whole  countenance 
expresses  a  good  deal  of  thoughtful- 
ness,  but  nothing  at  all  of  genius. 
The  habitual  posture  of  his  features  is 
that  of  one  who  listens  attentively,  and 
Ukes  in  all  that  is  said  even  by  the 
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humblest  person  in  tlie  company,  and 
who  meaitates  dispassionately,  and 
decides  resolutely.  His  manners  are 
natural,  easy,  and  courteous ;  his  habits, 
temperate  and  industrious.  In  his  do- 
mestic relations  lie  is  virtuous  and 
happy.  We  found  him  engaged  with 
his  secretaries,  whom  he  gently  dis- 
missed upon  our  entering.  Our  con- 
versation soon  became  animated  and 
interesting.  My  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  governing  powers  in  Chili, 
and  the  Chileno  generalissimo  in  Peru, 
and  my  lecent  intimate  intercourse 
with  these  parties,  induced  a  great 
deal  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
protector  of  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confe- 
deration ;  and  the  discussion  which 
ensued  was  marked  by  much  candour 
and  openness  to  conviction  on  his  part. 
The  following  day  he  returned  my 
visit;  and  I  had  frequent  intercourse 
with  him  afterwards.  Two  da^s  before 
we  left  Guayaquil,  I  dined  with  him : 
his  senorita  was  present ;  and  two  ge- 
nerals of  his  staff  completed  the  party. 
I  hardly  know  when  or  where  1  have 
enjoyed  a  more  agreeable  and  well- 
arranged  party ;  and  I  ought  to  add 
that  the  lady's  contribution  to  its  satis- 
factoriness  was  by  no  means  insigni- 
ficant. Madame  Santa  Cruz  is  a 
pleasing  and  interesting  person,  con- 
spicuous among  her  countrywomen  for 
oeing  domestic  in  her  tastes  and  unble- 
mished in  her  conduct.  About  eight 
months  ago  I  sent  her,  bv  the  hand  of 
a  mutual  nriend,  a  Spanish  copy  of  our 
Prayer-book ;  and  I  was  delighted  and 
thankful  to  find  that  the  gift  had  not 
been  unvalued  or  neglected. 

A  conference  which  I  had  with  Ge- 
neral Santa  Cruz,  just  before  1  left, 
caused  me  some  surprise  at  the  pecu- 
liarity of  tlie  great  man's  ideas  relative 
to  the  policy  and  actual  powers  of  the 
great  European  nations.  In  some 
poiuts  I  had  to  combat  him ;  and  at 
last,  where  I  did  not  succeed  in  per- 
suading him  as  fully  as  I  wished,  I  was 
forced  to  content  myself  with  promising 
him  that  his  projected  visit  to  England 
would  disabuse  his  mind  of  some  im- 
poilant  misconceptions. 

I  had  to  make  a  visit  to  Orbegoso, 
the  roan  who  has  been  figuring  so  fre- 
quently, in  the  character  of  president, 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  Peru;  and  who 
lately  acted  so  conspicuous  a  fighting 
part  before  the  walls  of  Lima.  He  is  a 
person  of  no  exemplary  character,  with 
talents  of  a  very  mediocre  clasS;  and 


views  rather  confused  and  circum- 
scribed. In  various  periods  of  his  ad- 
ministration he  has  committed  egre- 
gious blunders,  and  done  a  large 
amount  of  mischief.  Every  one  in 
these  countries  knows  thus  much  of 
him.  It  was  only  when  I  came  to  see 
his  noble  figure,  and  handsome  com- 
manding appearance,  that  I  could  at 
all  understand  the  mystery  of  his  po- 
pularity in  Peru.  Moreover,  in  mere 
justice,  let  it  be  told  in  his  favour  that 
he  has  proved  himself  a  brave  man. 
His  recent  demonstration  of  desperate 
courage,  in  fighting  a  Chili  army  of 
three  thousand  men  at  Guia,  when  he 
had  a  force  not  amounting  to  eight 
hundred  men,  and  tlie  obstinate  deter- 
mination which  put  him  at  Uie  bead  of 
that  hopeless  onset,  the  first  to  strike, 
and  made  him  to  be  the  last  among 
the  few  who  disputed  the  powerful  in- 
vaders' progress  over  the  bridge  of  the 
city — this  last  passage  in  his  public 
life  has  blotted  out  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  countrymen  a  multitude  of 
his  antecedent  sins ;  and  just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  exasperated  against 
the  foreign  army  which  took  forcible 
possession  of  their  city  and  country, 
so  do  they  now  cherish  the  name  of 
Orbegoso,  because  he  is  the  man  who 
vigorously  opposed  it.  Comparing  what 
I  saw  in  Peru,  and  what  tliis  gentleman 
told  me  of  his  ideas,  with  all  that  I  had 
heard  in  Lima,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  and  his  partisans  are  not 
inactive,  and  that  it  is  a  probable  con- 
tingency that  we  shall  hear  of  his  being 
reinstated  in  the  government  of  his 
country. 

General  Braune*s  personal  appear- 
ance accords  well  with  the  high  mili- 
tary &me  which  he  has  acquired. 
Though  he  has  been  so  long  in  the 
field  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  so 
recently  and  incessantly  engrossed  with 
the  concerns  of  active  warfare,  you  can 
find  nothing  in  his  mild  and  urbane 
demeanour  wliich  would  lead  you  to 
suspect  his  identity  with  the  brave  and 
warlike  chief  who  has  baffled  all  the 
aggressions  of  Buenos  Ayres  on  Bo- 
livia, and  made  the  tyrant  Rosas  desist 
fram  his  insolent  attempts.  You  can 
easily  trace  in  General  Braune  the 
decisiveness  of  a  military  commander ; 
but  none  of  that  dictatorial  imperative- 
ness which  is  oflen  associated  with 
long  service  and  high  command. 

Santa  Cruz  made  me  acquainted 
with  that  extraordinary  roan,  Irisarra. 
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Uis  £ice  iodicates  some  of  the  bad 
qualilies  of  which  his  career  has  af- 
ford^ too  many  demonstratioos ;  but 
it  gives  very  scanty  signs  of  the  singu- 
lar talent,  and  vivacity,  and  wil,  which 
are  stereotyped  in  every  page  of  his 
writings.  He  gave  me  a  complete  copy 
of  his  various  publications,  which  are 
more  to  my  taste  than  his  company. 

So  much  concerning  the  men  of  note 
whom  I  fell  in  with  at  Guayaquil. 

Our  party  on  shore  from  the  ship 
amounted  to  three;  and  we  did  not 
think  it  would  be  considerate  to  avail 
ooiaelves  of  the  consul's  hospitality  so 
&r  as  to  take  up  our  lodging  at  his 
house.   We  therefore  invoked  the  aid 
of  some  commercial  gentlemen  to  whom 
we  had  brought  letters  of  introduction, 
and  who  were  extremely  kind  to  us ; 
and  under  their  guidance  we  perambu- 
lated various  quarters  of  the  city  in 
smch  of  dormitories.    This  pursuit 
gave  us  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  interior  arrangements  of  several 
houses;  and  I  remarked  one  pecu- 
liarity above  the  rest,  in  the  disposition 
of  the  rooms.   In  most  cases  the  edi- 
fice consists  of  three  stories.  Tlie  low- 
est of  these  is  on  a  level  with  the  street, 
and  is  partly  sacrificed  to  a  broad,  pon- 
derous piazza,  which  covers  the  public 
irottoir.  The  rest  of  the  ground-floor 
is  portioned  out  into  shops  and  store- 
rooms.   The  next  story,  which  we 
should  call  the  first  floor,  is  low  and 
ill  appointed ;  comprising  a  range  of 
miseiable  rooms,  which  all  open  out 
upon  one  common  balcony,  and  are  all 
accessible  from  the  street  by  one  com- 
mon staircase.  These  first-floor  rooms 
are  so  many  tenements,  let  out  sepa- 
rately to  lodgers  of  the  lower  orders  of 
society.   The  upper  storv  of  all  is  the 
only  one  which  presents  tne  appearance 
of  a  gentleman's  residence.   It  is  ge- 
nerally loAy  and  handsome,  girthed 
round  by  a  fine  broad  balcony,  and 
containing  spacious  drawing-rooms, 
and  the  other  chambers  appropriate  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  genteel  family. 
The  proprietor  of  the  mansion  lives  ex- 
clusively in  this  upper  compartment ; 
he  mounts  to  his  abode  by  a  detached 
series  of  wide  flights  of  steps,  and 
maintains  no  kind  of  intercourse  with 
the  inferior  floors,  excepting  always, 
as  I  take  for  granted,  at  certain  pe- 
riodical seasons  of  rent-paying*  We 
thought  ourselves  particularly  fortunate 
to  succ^  in  procuring  the  use  of 
skiing  apartments  in  the  iop  story  of 


a  house.  I  should  very  reluctantly  in- 
cur the  responsibility  of  recommending 
any  decent  person  to  a  berth  on  the 
lo^€r*s  floor. 

There  are  no  liotels  in  Guayaquil. 
The  "  Fondas  "  are  merely  refreshment 
rooms,  where  you  may  go  and  sit  down 
at  a  little  wooden  table,  and  be  served 
with  iced  lemonade,  or  pine-appleade, 
and  cigars,  and  other  articles  of  tro- 

Sical  luxury.  In  the  gastronomic 
epartment,  the  place  has  many  com- 
mendable things ;  but  nothing  so  much 
so  as  its  beautiful  pine-apples.  I  had 
oflen  heard  tliat  they  are  the  best 
in  the  world;  and  during  this  visit 
I  acquired  a  well -digested  conviction 
tliat  they  must  be  so.  For  a  coin  of 
less  value  than  an  English  sixpence, 
they  give  you  a  pine-apple  weighing 
from  six  to  nine  pounds  without  the 
head,  as  highly  flavoured  as  any 
epicure  can  dream  of,  and  as  sweet 
and  innocuous  as  the  weakest  sto- 
mach can  reasonably  require.  They 
may  be  eaten  in  any  quantity  short  of 
absolute  surfeit,  and  at  any  time,  with- 
out rbk  of  compunctious  visitings.  The 
cigars  of  Guayaquil  cannot  fairly  be 
admitted  to  class  among  its  superior 
productions;  tl\ey  are  decidedly  bad. 

During  our  stay  a  small  vessel  of 
war  was  launched.  The  day  happened 
to  be  a  dia  de  fiesta  ;*'  and  a  large 
concourse  of  people  was  attracted  to 
witness  tiie  operation.  The  scene  of 
the  launch  happened  to  be  almost  con- 
tiguous to  tlie  consul's  residence,  and 
be  invited  a  large  party  on  tlie  occasion. 
At  this  entertainment  we  met  the  most 
distinguished  people  of  the  place. 
There  were  present  the  governor,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  all  tlie  bigvrigs  already  men- 
tioned; and  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  introduced  to  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  fair  ladies  of  Guayaquil. 
The  average  of  beauty  among  them  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  decidedly  as  high 
as  fame  has  represented  it.  But  what 
pleased  me  most  was  a  certain  modest 
and  chaste  demeanour  which  seems  to 
characterise  these  fair  ones,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  many  members  of 
their  sisterhood  of  the  great  Spanish 
fkmily  in  South  America.  But  their 
style  of  dressing  is  outrageous :  they 
disfigure  their  persons  with  some  of 
tlie  monstrosities  of  the  last  century. 
I  saw  several  handsome  women  of  fine 
figure,  whose  petticoats  were  stifliened 
and  protrudea,  in  the  most  hideous 
manner  imaginable,  by  the  Gothic 
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manoeuvre  of  wires  sewn  in  under  the 
liems  and  flounces  of  the  skirts.  A 
more  graceless  and  unbecoming  ar- 
rangement was  never  inflicted  on  the 
natural  dignity  of  a  well-formed  fenuile 
figure. 

Another  absurd  fashion  prevails 
among  these  good  ladies.  They  came 
to  this  launch-party,  an  out-of-door 
performance,  each  of  them  attired  in 
outri  ball-dress !  The  consul's  lady 
informed  me  that  it  is  a  universal 
rule  with  these  pretty  and  evidently 
amiable  creatures  to  adopt  a  similar 
state  of  equipment  for  all  kinds  of 
Tisits  and  morning-calls ;  and  no  dress 
is  permitted  to  do  duty  on  any  second 
occasion.  This  preposterously  foolish 
fashion  must  have  the  effect,  I  should 
think,  of  dealing  a  heavy  blow  on 
the  popularity  of  marriage  among  the 
celebses  of  that  society ; .  excepting, 
perhaps,  the  very  few  who  could  con- 
veniently minister  to  such  extravagance. 

I  accompanied  a  friend  to  the  top  of 
the  woodeci  hills  which  overhang  the 
city  of  Guayaquil.  The  view  from  the 
spot  where  the  Powder-house  stands  is 
a  very  magnificent  panorama.  Imme- 
diately under  you,  on  one  side,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  lies  Uie  city,  stretching 
round  a  flne  bend  of  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  hedged  in  on  all  other  sides 
with  picturesque  groves  of  tropical  va- 
riety and  luxuriance.  On  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  stream,  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  mile's  breadth,  there  is  a  sweet 
undulating  island,  whose  wilderness  of 
shrubs  is  studded  here  and  there  with 
groups  of  orange-trees,  and  copoa-nut- 
trees  loaded  with  fruit,  and  whose 
drooping  branches  kiss  the  waters  in 
a  million  of  places.  Looking  east- 
wards towards  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, you  see  an  infinite  expanse  of 
wooded  plains,  intersected  by  the  river; 
in  which,  as  for  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
it  traces  an  endless  variety  of  creeks 
and  islands.  If  the  evening  be  clear, 
as  it  was  for  us,  the  spectator  will  de- 
scry, in  the  extreme  background,  the 
snov^cap  of  huge  Chimborazo  blushing 
back  the  parting  glance  of  the  setting 
sun.  And  then  turning  away  towards 
the  west,  his  eves  will  be  greeted  by 
the  far-away  hills  of  North  Peru,  and 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  slumbering  at 
their  feet.  General  Wright  took  us  to 
a  party  at  the  house  of  a  relative  of  his 
wife's.  Tlie  house  was  fitted  up  in  the 
European  style,  tastefully,  and  at  great 
expense.   I  could  BOt  omit  to  remaiic 


it,  as  a  case  of  rare  oceurrence  in  this 
Continent,  that  the  care  and  good  taste 
expended  upon  it  had  not  been  exclu- 
sively employed  on  the  principal  rooms ; 
every  chamber  and  passage,  even  down 
to  the  lowest  step  of  the  broad  stairs, 
wera  as  handsome  and  clean  as  paint, 
and  floor-cloth,  and  carpet,  could  make 
them. 

It  was  bad  taste  in  me  to  devote 
myself  nearly  all  the  evening  to  the 
conversation  of  the  governor,  Don  Vi- 
cente Rocafuerte,  instead  of  seeking  a 
place  in  some  coterie  of  those  very  par- 
ticulariy  fair  ladies.  Let  me  be  allowed 
to  throw  all  the  blame  of  such  ungal- 
lant  preference  on  the  charms  of  that 
good  man's  eloquence,  and  on  the  co- 
gency of  the  serious  reasons  which 
made  me  anxious  and  assiduous  to 
cultivate  an  intimacy  with  him.  I  pay 
a  large  price  for  the  choice  I  made  on 
that  occasion,  by  my  present  inability 
to  inform  my  readers  particulariy  and 
precisely  concerning  the  conversational 
graces  and  mental  accomplishments  of 
these  Guayaquilanians,  who  are  reckon- 
ed to  be  the  nicest  ladies  in  all  South 
America.  Not  to  suppress  any  thing 
of  the  truth,  however,  I  will  confess 
that,  thougli  I  was  conversing  with 
Rocafuerte,  I  did  ever  and  anon  con- 
trive to  cast  a  contemplative  eye,  as  it 
were  parenthetically,  on  the  figurantes 
in  the  quadrilles,  and  H  struck  me  that 
they  made  rather  a  solemn  duty  of  the 
business  ;  certainly,  tliey  seemed  to 
have  but  little  to  say  for  themselves 
with  their  respective  caballeros. 

It  was  pleasing  to  observe  how  mueh 
esteemed  and  respected  her  majesty's 
consul  has  made  himself  among  the 
people  of  the  country.  Many  eri- 
denoes  of  this  fell  within  my  cogni- 
sance. Among  others,  I  stumbled 
upon  bis  name  one  day,  mentioned  in 
a  printed  public  document,  in  sueh 
terms  of  respect  and  regard,  as  made 
one  glad  to  look  upon  him  as  the 
British  representative. 

I  will  conclude  these  few  notices  of 
Guayaquil  with  a  short  account  of  cer- 
tain remarkable  passages  in  the  life  of 
his  excellency,  Don  Vicente  Rocafuerte, 
its  present  patriotic  governor  and  bene- 
factor. 

Rocafuerte's  family  was  established 
in  South  America  in  the  time  of  the 
old  Spanish  regifne,  one  of  considerable 
opulence  and  distinguished  respectabi- 
lity. He  was  one  of  the  first,  and  has 
been  one  of  the  most  effectual,  cham- 
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MOM  of  Socith  American  independence. 
Whiie  he  was  yet  quite  a  young  man, 
his  earliest  thought  of  such  an  enter- 
prise was  suggested  to  him  in  a  Lon- 
don street  at  midnight.  He  had  been 
dining  at  the  Spanish  ambassador's, 
and  bad  met  there  another  young  Spa- 
nish gentleman,  like  himself,  from 
Soutli  America.  After  leaving  the  am- 
bftsiador*s  house,  they  were  walking 
together  towards  their  hotel,  when 
Rocafuerte  casually  remarked  to  his 
companion  that  he  had  not  been  quite 
pleased  with  the  diplomatist's  manner 
of  treating  them  —  that  it  had  been  too 
much  of  a  patronising  and  condescend- 
ing kind  to  suit  his  feelings.  liis 
friend's  reply  was  this :  "What  should 
prevent  us  from  sending  ambassadors 
of  our  own  from  the  states  of  Spanish 
America  to  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
without  troubling  peninsular  Spain  at 
all  farther  in  such  matters?''  The 
nan  who  threw  out  this  suggestion 
was  Simon  Bolivar.  Upon  the  mind 
of  Rocafuerte  it  flaslied  like  a  gleam  of 
light  rcTealed  to  one  who  hitherto  has 
been  feeble-sighted  or  blind.  In  a  few 
vears  afterwards  he  was  resident  in 
London  again — as  the  representative 
of  a  South  American  free  state  at  the 
court  of  St.  James's. 

Without  attempting  to  follow  him 
through  all  his  long  and  honourable 
career,  I  shall  pass  on  to  a  compara- 
tively recent  date — say  less  than  half- 
a^ozen  years  ago. 

The  president  of  the  country  was 
General  Flores ;  a  tried,  good  soldier, 
and  an  honourable  man.  But  he  was 
violently  opposed  by  Rocafuerte  and 
his  party,  on  the  ground  of  his  not 
being  enlightened  enough  to  lead  on 
the  •*  Patria  "  towards  civilisation ;  nor 
even,  in  feet,  independent  enough  to 
avoid  becoming  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  bigots  and  anti-improvement  men. 
In  a  civil  war,  which  was  the  conse- 
quence, the  liberal  parly  got  terribly 
worsted;  and  Rocafuerte,  after  many 
Barrow  escapes  from  peril,  and  some 
season  of  concealment,  was  discovered, 
and  seized,  and  brought  in  a  prisoner 
loaded  with  irons.  He  was  thrust  into 
a  cell ;  and  expected  nothing  else  but 
the  hie  which  falls  to  those  who 
attempt  what  he  attempted,  and  fail 
in  it. 

General  Floret  arrived ;  and  the  pre- 
irailing  opinion  was  that  Rocafuerte 
would  be  shot  on  the  morrow.  But 
Flofes  had  heard  some  accounts  of  his 


captive's  character  and  conduct,  which 
induced  him  to  pause  and  consider  how 
he  shall  deal  with  so  respected  an 
enemy. 

That  night  an  officer  entered  the  cell 
of  Rocafuerte,  and  informed  him  that 
the  president.  General  Flores,  was  out- 
side the  door,  only  waiting  his  permis- 
sion to  come  in  and  speak  with  him. 
Their  conference  lasted  long.  At  first 
Flores  behaved  towards  his  prisoner 
with  the  condescension  of  a  pitying 
interest;  but  before  the  interview  was 
over  Flores  treated  him  as  one  to  be 
looked  up  to  and  admired.  All  bitter 
recollections  of  bygone  rivalry  between 
them  were  that  night  sacrificed  to  their 
love  for  their  common  country ;  and 
terms  and  arrangements  of  an  alliance 
were  forthwitli  drawn  up  and  agreed 
upon  between  the  parties. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  last 
night's  captive  vras  sitting,  quitted  of 
his  chains,  in  his  own  house ;  and  the 
chief,  who  had  captured  and  clutched 
his  foe,  was  proclaiming  that  foe  the 
political  head  of  the  country,  and  de- 
claring himself  to  be  a  military  servant 
under  him  !  By  this  honourable  and 
high-minded  transaction,  Rocafuerte 
was  transferred  from  a  dungeon  to  the 
place  of  highest  authority. 

But  not  so  soon  was  peace  restored 
to  the  country.  The  bigot  party  in  the 
capital,  whose  tool  Flores  had  been, 
began  to  fear  for  themselves  when  they 
heard  that  the  apostle  of  liberty  was 
thus  actually  invested  with  power.  So 
they  sent  down  a  strong  remonstrance 
to  Flores  against  what  had  been  done, 
and  menaced  him  with  their  fiercest 
opposition  unless  he  immediately  con- 
sented to  undo  his  own  act.  But 
General  Flores,  to  his  great  credit  be 
it  recorded,  held  fast  by  his  new  con- 
federate, and  defied  the  hostility  of  his 
old  party.  The  fanatic  faction  then 
mustered  an  army,  and  marched  from 
the  capital  to  invade  Guayaquil,  deter- 
mined to  extinguish  the  other  party, 
and  to  get  rid  of  Rocafuerte  altogether. 
General  Flores  collected  what  forces  he 
could,  and  calling  Oeneral  Wright  to 
the  command  of  his  infantry,  went  forth 
to  meet  the  enemy.  The  two  armies 
encountered  on  the  wilds  of  Chimbo- 
razo.  An  impetuous,  irresistible  charge 
made  by  Wright  and  his  infantry  de- 
cided die  fortune  of  the  day ;  and  the 
army  of  the  fanatics  was  scattered. 

Here,  then,  was  General  Flores, 
flushed  with  a  new  victory,  and  at  the 
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head  of  a  coDquering  army.  Who  was 
to  stand  in  his  way  ?  lie  gave  none 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so ;  for,  hasten- 
ing back  to  Guayaquil,  Uie  first  tiling 
he  did  was  to  restore  the  chief  power 
into  the  hands  of  Kocafuerte.  Two 
months  of  his  presidential  term  yet  re- 
mained at  that  time  unexpired.  He 
employed  them  in  giving  force  to  his 
enaeavours  towards  conciliating  the 
prejudices  of  the  ignorant  or  mistaken 
in  favour  of  Rocafuerte.  On  the  due 
day  of  their  expiration,  he  formally  laid 
down  the  supreme  authority,  and  had 
much  happiness  in  seeing  Kocafuerte 
properly  elected  to  be  his  successor. 

During  the  four  full  years  of  the  lat- 
ter*8  administration,  Flores  steadily  and 
consistently  supported  him.  They 
worked  cordially  together  in  all  mat- 
ters which  they  believed  might  advance 
the  interests  of  their  country ;  and  at 
last,  when  Rocafuerte*s  term  of  govern- 
ment was  expired,  he  in  his  turn  laid 
down  his  office  in  fevour  of  Flores,  and 
is  now  serving  under  him,  in  the  se- 
cond place  of  power  and  trust  in  that 
republic.  They  yet  emulate  each  other 
might  and  main;  but  it  is  now  the 
emulation  of  friends,  each  endeavour- 
ing to  surpass  his  competitor  only  in 
doing  gooa  to  the  "  Patria.'' 

As  an  instance  ofRocafuerte's  disin- 
terestedness, I  can  state  positively  that, 
during  the  years  of  his  presidency,  he 
gave  up  6000  dollars  a-year,  the  half 
of  his  official  income,  tovinurds  the  exi- 
^ncies  of  the  state.  There  is  not  an 
institution  of  charity  or  beneficence 
there  which  he  does  not  liberally  sup- 
port ;  and  his  private  acts  ot  benevo- 
lence are  on  a  scale,  and  of  a  frequency, 
which  would  hardly  have  been  credible 
to  me  on  any  testimony  less  authoritative 
than  that  with  which  I  was  favoured. 

FROM  GUAYAQUIL  TO  JAMAICA,  TAKING 
IN  PANAMA  AND  THE  ISTHMUS. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  advantage  of 
high  ebb-tides  to  get  down  the  river  of 
Guayaquil,  with  a  vessel  that  has  any 
considerable  draught  of  water.  To 
comply  with  this  necessity,  we  got  up 

our  anchor  in  thp  miHfllp  nf  ihe*.  niaht. 


tedious  to  be  compensated  for  even  by 
the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  us  of 
contemplating  the  cluums  of  the  scenery. 
Nothing  particular  attracted  my  atten- 
tion, except  tlmt  one  day  there  was  an 
extraordinary  stir  among  the  monsters 
of  the  deep.  We  were  surrounded  by 
a  large  company  of  whales,  who  were 
assembled  evidently  on  some  occasion 
of  joy  and  merry-making ;  for  I  cannot 
imagine  that  such  huge,  unwieldy  gam- 
bols as  we  wimessed  can  constitute  any 
portion  of  the  serious  and  ordinary 
proceedings  of  those  very  well-behaved 
animals.  An  adverse  wind  drove  us 
down  on  the  North  •Peruvian  coast, 
where  we  found  ourselves  almost  close 
to  the  litUe  port  of  Tumbez ;  the  place 
where  Pizarro,  with  his  little  band  of 
adventurers,  first  effected  his  landing 
in  the  country,  and  strengthened  his 
position.  Off  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
outside  of  the  island  of  Puna,  we  were 

f)laced  well  for  observing  the  singular 
brm  of  an  island  there,  called  Aroorta- 
jada,  which  means  laid  out  for 
burial.*'  It  is  remarkably  like  one  of 
the  marble  effigies  in  churches,  which 
lie  so  cold  and  still  upon  the  tomb- 
stone slabs,  with  their  heedless  beads 
laid  upon  the  liard  pillows,  and  tbeir 
liands  folded  all  so  unresistingly  upon 
their  bosoms.  Viewed  from  the  south 
and  east,  this  island  looks  like  a  giant 
effigy,  reclining  on  an  elephantine  tomb 
in  Uie  middle  of  the  sea.  To  me  there 
was  something  impressive  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  tlmt  island ;  the  waves 
dashed  fiercely  about  its  foundations, 
and  the  Insidious  surge  attempted 
again  and  again,  in  vain,  to  scale  its 
unyielding  sides.  But  let  the  billows 
beat  never  so  furiously,  let  the  surft 
assault  it  never  so  untiringly,  there 
lies  the  dead  man*s  figure  still  on  its 
mighty  unmoved  couch,  still  untouched 
and  undisturbed,  witli  its  face  turned 
steadfastly  towards  heaven !  It  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  imagination  as  a  | 
triumphant  colossal  monument,  re- 
minding me  that  *^  the  sea  also  shall 
give  up  its  dead.'' 

We  touched,  in  passing,  at  a  little 
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been  for  yean  far  away  in  stranger 
lands,  incapable  of  awakening  a  sym- 
pathy. Even  Uie  consciousness  of  be- 
ing in  the  northern  hemispliere  made 
my  heart  more  light  ana  buoyant; 
simply  because  it  is  my  hemisphere, 
and  that  of  those  I  most  care  for. 
•        «        «       «  « 

A  very  agreeable  breeze  carried  us 
expeditiously  through  the  variables/' 
and  did  every  thing  that  was  kind  for 
usy  excepting  cooling  the  temperature, 
all  the  way  down  to  Panama.  On  the 
eighth  day  from  Guayaquil  we  were  en- 
tering the  spacious  bay  which  derives 
its  name  from  the  city  of  Panama. 
The  bay  is,  however,  far  too  vast  in 
its  proportions  to  admit  of  being  seen 
simultaneously  as  one  entire  spectacle. 
You  learn  that  you  are  within  its  com- 
pass from  the  wide-seeing  luminaries 
of  heaven,  before  any  object  meets 
your  eye  to  let  you  know  the  fact. 
But  by  successive  stages  you  eventual- 
ly come  upon  one  island,  and  then  an- 
other, which  prove  (hat  your  celestial 
observations  ^ve  true  tidings  to  your 
understanding,  while  yet  your  five 
senses  were  no  witnesses  to  the  fact. 
Afterwards,  comparing  each  object  with 
the  other,  and  combining  all  together  in 
their  due  relation,  and  proportion,  and 
mutual  bearings,  you  come  to  spread 
out  before  ^our  mind's  eye  a  panoramic 
representation  of  the  tout  ensemble. 
And  thus  it  is  that  beauty  in  scenery, 
like  beauty  in  woman,  should  not  be 
too  large  m  its  dimensions,  or  else  it 
loses  much  of  its  delectableness.  The 
beauty  developes  itself  to  your  appre- 
hension, in  the  first  case,  slowly  and 
unimpassionedly — a  mere  constructive 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  a  syllogism ; 
but  where  the  proportions  are  more 
modest  and  noeet  for  the  limited  vision 
of  mortal  beholders,  so  that  the  eye 
may  look  on  it  altogether  and  at  once 
without  aching,  then  tlie  beauty  takes 
your  admiration  by  storm,  and  carries 
you  away  the  willing  captive  of  an 
agreeable  surprise. 

The  Bay  of  Panama,  too,  beautiful 
as  it  is,  has  its  inconveniences.  We 
experienced  there  a  distressing  coali- 
tion between  rain  and  heat,  in  opposi- 
tion to  our  comfort.  It  was  a  sorry 
choice  between  being  stifled  in  the  ca- 
bin or  drowned  on  the  deck  :  we  were 
as  effectually  steamed  as  we  could  have 
been  in  a  patent  vapour-bath.   On  the 

morning  of  we  were  close  upon  the 

isla  del  Rey,  which  is  the  principal  of 


the  ffroup  called  the  Pearl  Islands. 
We  had  no  time  to  stop  and  see  the 
performances  of  the  celebrated  divers, 
who  bring  up  the  precious  shells  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Pursuing  our 
course  up  the  bay,  we  passed  a  great 
number  of  islets ;  and  sailed  close  un- 
der the  very  beautiful  one  called  Ta- 
boga,  with  its  hanging  sides  all  covered 
with  pine-apple  trees.  Half-a-dozen 
miles  turther  on,  in  tlie  inmost  recess 
of  the  bay,  were  two  or  three  little 
green  insular  hills;  and  within  them 
we  cast  anchor,  in  the  midst  of  a  vio- 
lent squall,  and  with  the  rain  so  thick 
that  it  was  difficult  to  descry  the  moun- 
tainous mainland,  though  not  more 
than  two  miles  distant  from  us.  It 
was  a  great  disappointment  that  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  during  the 
rest  of  the  aflernoon  prohibited  com- 
munication with  the  snore.  Knowing 
that  it  was  of  much  consequence  to  me 
not  to  be  detained  long  at  Panama,  or 
at  any  other  point  of  this  ague-ish 
isthmus,  more  especially  at  this  season, 
when  rain  aud  iniasma  are  exercising 
most  freely  their  periodical  prerogative 
to  fever  and  kill,  I  could  not  help  being 
impatiently  anxious  to  have  tidings  from 
the  town  concerning  my  chance  of  get- 
ting speedily  forwarded  on  from  the 
Atlantic  side. 

Very  early  on  the  following  morning, 
while  I  was  lying  asleep  on  the  cabin, 
locker,  I  heard  the  master  announce  to 
the  commander  that  a  shore-boat  was 
approaching ;  and  immediately  aAer  I 
was  called  up  on  deck  to  act  as  inter- 
preter. I  found  there  a  functionary, 
who  said  he  was  come  from  the  go- 
vernor in  his  excellency's  boat,  with 
orders  to  put  it  and  himself  at  our 
disposal.  lie  was  accompanied  by  a 
messenger  sent  to  us  by  tlie  English 
consul,  to  inform  us  that  we  had  arrived 
just  at  the  very  nick  of  time;  that  the 
courier  was  to  leave  for  Chores  the 
same  day,  and  that  I  must  hasten  on 
shore  immediately. 

Now  this  was  a  case  of  what  men 
call  "  good  luck,"  and  "  bless  their 
stars  **  for :  I  confess  that  I  was  super- 
stitious or  presumptuous  enough  to 
ascribe  it  to  the  kindness  of  Providence, 
and  to  raise  my  lieart  in  thankfulness 
to  God  for  it.  It  may  be  an  under- 
taking too  great  for  my  confined  capa- 
cities to  explain  how  tlie  hand  of  the 
Almighty  guides  and  controls  those 
occurrences  which  we  so  vaguely  de- 
signate "  accideaUl  ;*'  but,  for  all  that, 
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I  will  not  part  with  my  belief  in  the 
fiict.  There  is  enough  of  comfort  in 
such  belief  amply  to  indemnify  me  for 
all  the  sneers  which  sceptics  or  pliilo* 
sophers  may  please  to  bestow  on  it. 

I  sent  my  heavy  baggage  on  shore  in 
the  governor's  boat,  and  we  followed 
soon  after.  No  customhouse  officers 
interfered  with  me  or  mine :  a  polite 
instance  of  non-intervention,  much  to 
be  commended.  We  were  very  frankly 
and  hospitably  received  by  the  consul ; 
with  whom  a(\cr  breakfast  I  sallied 
forth  to  see  the  town.  It  may  safely 
be  asserted  that,  for  singularity  of  ap- 
pearance and  antiquity  of  character, 
there  is  not  in  all  South  America  a 
town  better  worth  the  trouble  of  ex- 
ploring. Approaching  it  on  the  sea- 
ward side,  you  cannot  help  admiring 
its  unique  and  original  features.  The 
battlements  are  not,  like  those  of  Lima 
and  the  rest  of  these  fortified  places, 
half-antique  and  half-modern,  battered 
here  and  plastered  there,  and  bearing 
every  where  the  look  of  a  mud-fort 
pretension  :  they  are  grim-visaged,  old 
battlements,  with  tlieir  iron  bases 
bathed  in  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and 
their  veteran  fronts  made  warlike  and 
respectable  by  the  bronzing  of  time. 
Each  bastion  and  angle  is  crowned 
with  a  right  old-fashioned  overhanging 
sentry-tower,  with  its  loopholes  all 
round,  and  its  smooth  stone-cased  roof, 
like  the  crown  of  an  ancient  helmet ; 
and  here  and  there,  from  some  crevice 
in  the  masonry,  there  thrusts  up  its 
aspiring  head  a  green  grass-tuft,  waving 
saucily  in  the  breeie,  as  if  it  were  con- 
scious of  the  pride  of  a  warrior's  plume. 
And  all  the  buildings  you  see  within 
the  walls  are  in  strict  uniformity  of 
style  and  age.  They  are  not  the  new- 
built  green-and-yellow-painted  mush- 
room ^ifices  of  prosperous  Valparaiso ; 
not  the  decayed  lath  and  plaster  djisty 
flat  roofs  of  Peruvian  houses  :  they  are 
solid  and  sombre  buildings  of  old  grey 
granite,  their  steep  roofs  embossed  with 
moss,  and  their  painted  gable-ends  each 
crowned  with  a  crucifix  of  stone.  The 
landing-place  is  not  less  in  character. 
Under  a  lofty  battery  there  is  a  small 
ragged  promontory  of  rock,  on  which  a 
few  rugged  steps  lead  up  to  a  low- 
arched  postern.  Within  this  postern 
the  visitor  finds  himself  in  a  long,  low- 
vaulted  corridor,  or  cloister,  used  as  a 
market-place ;  and  he  has  to  wind  his 
way  through  the  noisy  crowd  of  half- 
dressed  hucksters,  and  to  pass  through 


another  gateway  before  he  sets  himself 
within  the  city.  As  he  passes  on  from 
that  inner  gate,  let  him  hold  up  his  head, 
and,  like  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg, 
"  look  as  virtuous  as  he  conveniently 
can,'*  because  the  old,  sad-looking 
house  that  fix)nts  him  just  there  is 
the  governor's  residence;  and  as  the 
governor  may  not  have  a  great  deal  of 
business  on  liand,  and  m/^  be  in  an 
observant  humour,  it  is  just  possible 
that  his  excellency  may  be  |>eeping  out 
at  the  new-comer  from  behind  one  of 
the  window-shutters.  At  all  events, 
this  "  unbending  of  greatness  "  took 
place  in  my  case,  as  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  the 
governor;  though  any  flattering  infer- 
ence that  I  might  have  drawn  from  the 
fact  in  my  own  proper  favour  was  dis- 
allowed by  a  further  discovery,  that  the 
chief  object  of  their  surreptitious  recon- 
noitrings was  my  faithful  and  much- 
to-be-admired  old  dog.  I  called  with 
the  consul  on  the  governor,  both  on  the 
ground  of  general  propriety,  and  par- 
ticulariy  for  the  purpose  of  acknow- 
ledging his  civility  in  sending  his  boat 
for  me,  and  in  ordering  my  baggage  to 
be  passed  free  from  all  inspection  or 
expense.  I  found  him  a  man  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  place, — an  antique, 
grass-grown  specimen  of  the  olden, 
times,  stately  in  his  courtesies,  and 
scanty  in  his  nether  apparel.  Thete 
was  one  trifling  circumstance,  however, 
in  his  excellency's  househould  arrange- 
ments, which,  being  brought  into  juxta- 
position with  the  dignity  of  his  own 
personal  deportment,  formed  rather  a 
ludicrous  antithesis.  It  was  simply  the 
presence  of  several  of  his  children  in 
the  audience-chamber  with  us — some 
of  them  by  no  means  piccaninnies — 
all  of  them  gambolling  about  in  a  state 
of  absolute  nakedness !  I  would  have  . 
masked  this  blushing  record  under  a 
language  little  familiar  to  lady's  eyes 
— I  would  have  put  it  that  the  children 
were  in  pur'ts  natwralihus — but  that 
would  have  been  to  misstate  the  fact, 
for  they  were  by  no  means  in  a  "  pure  " 
state.  The  son  and  heir  of  the  tall, 
long-waisted  old  dignitary  by  no  means 
took  after  the  symmetry  of  his  father's 
figure:  there  were  some  prominences 
about  bis  unswathed  person  truly  sur- 
prising, and,  in  so  far  as  the  curved  line 
IS  the  line  of  beauty,  of  a  very  beautiful 
outline. 

Panama  is  a  veiy  unhealthy  place. 
Out  of  a  small  body  of  soldiers  qoar- 
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tered  there  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
more  than  one-sixth  portion  was  in  the 
hospital.  Our  consul,  a  man  appa- 
rently of  a  robust,  sound  conformation, 
bad  contracted  there  such  serious  ail- 
ments as  to  make  it  necessary  for  him 
to  withdraw  to  a  better  climate  for  a 
time.  I  saw  hardly  one  healthy^look- 
ing  person  in  the  streets.  Its  beauty 
to  toe  eye  is  but  one  indication  of  its 
treachery  to  the  constitution.  If  not  a 
crevice  on  the  housetop  is  unproduc- 
tive of  vegetation — if  the  public  places 
of  the  city,  and  the  very  steps  of  the 
cathedral,  and  the  tops  of  the  ramparts, 
shew  you  the  flagstones  carpeted  over 
with  verdure, — what  is  Uie  cause  of 
this  luxuriance?  Why,  simply  the 
same  agency  which  operates  so  pre- 
judicially on  tlie  animal  system  of 
huinan  creatures — the  agency  of  a 
sUaming  atmosphere^  Constant  rains 
and  excessive  neat  co-operate  to  pro- 
duce an  exuberant  vegetation ;  and  this 
in  its  turn,  by  the  exhalations  of  its 
ripeness  and  conuption,  furnishes  back 
to  the  atmosphere  an  added  fund  of 
distempering  miasma.  And  although 
the  destructive  effects  of  these  in- 
fluences in  the  city,  where  there  are 
paved  streets  and  unobstructed  drains, 
and  where  the  water  runs  off,  are  yet 
developed  to  a  lamentable  extent, 
much  more  malignant  must  they  be 
among  the  forests  and  morasses  of  the 
isthmus,  where  there  has  been  no  clear- 
ing away  of  Nature's  rankest  products, 
and  where  in  a  thousand  places  the 
waters  are  pent  up  and  sluggish, 
proliflc  producers  of  reptiles  and  noi- 
some vapours. 

•       •        «        «  ♦ 

Almost  before  daylight  we  were 
roused  bv  the  purveyor  of  men  and 
mules,  who  bad  engaged  to  convey  us 
over  the  land-transit  part  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien.  The  cavalcade  provided  for 
us  comprised  seven  mules,  and  three 
men  on  foot.  In  proportion  to  tlie 
quantity  of  our  bs^^gage,  tliis  number 
of  mules  seemed  to  be  needlessly  large ; 
but  we  had  not  to  proceed  far  on  our 
journey  to  learn  that  a  poor  beast 
ought  not  to  be  expected  to  bear  more 
th^  a  third  of  the  ordinary  load  on  a 
track  such  as  this  was.  We  halted  at 
the  gate  of  the  city  to  admire  its  pecu- 
liar comeliness.  Its  appearance,  as  you 
go  out  of  it  on  the  land  side,  is  as  in- 
teresting as  it  is  from  the  sea.  Directly 
fronting  the  great  gate,  within  side  of 
it,  there  is  an  ancient  church,  aod  a 


fautastic  but  picturesque  shrine  under 
the  open  sky ;  so  tliat  the  flrst  object 
which  presents  itself  to  the  eye  of  one 
entering  the  city  is  the  consecrated  altar 
of  its  tutelar  saint.  As  you  go  out  of 
the  city,  you  are,  as  it  were,  in  the 
country  at  one  stride.  You  find  not 
outside  the  gate,  as  is  so  commonly  the 
case  with  walled  towns,  any  filth  heaps, 
or  places  of  bones,  or  prescriptive  haunts 
of  rascality  and  rubbish :  while  one  foot 
yet  lingers  within  the  lintel  of  the  gate, 
the  other  treads  on  a  green  grass  field. 
The  foss  is  like  a  binding  of  evergreen 
lawn  round  the  battlements,  smoothly 
sweeping  round  their  bases,  as  I  have 
seen  it  done  by  a  gardener's  skill  round 
the  ruins  of  some  fine  feudal  castle  in 
my  own  country.  But  the  perfection 
of  verdant  decoration,  which  is  prac- 
ticable enough  in  the  private  grounds 
of  a  petted  old  castle,  looks  like  an 
effect  of  magic  when  you  see  it  dis- 
played on  public  ground,  and  on  a 
large  scale  embracing  an  inhabited  city. 
You  pass  on  by  a  winding  military  road 
over  a  field,  whose  herbaceous  honours 
on  either  side  of  you  are  seemingly  as 
un intruded  on  by  the  step  of  man  as  if 
they  pertained  to  the  seclusion  of  some 
inaccessible  valley  of  the  Andes. 

After  that  you  come  out  upon  a  kind 
of  little  suburban  town,  the  great  square 
of  which  shews  you  a  shabby  church 
and  a  noisy  market.  We  availed  our- 
selves of  the  latter  to  buy  a  stock  of 
bread,  which  we  took  persaml  charge  of. 
Let  no  traveller  disdain  to  do  the  same ; 
for  he  will  get  no  more  of  that  first  ne- 
cessary of  life  till  he  finds  himself 
munching  ship's  biscuit  on  the  bosom 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  And  now  we 
will  suppose  ourselves  clear  of  the  town 
and  the  suburbs.  We  have  left  in  the 
rear  all  those  pretty  stray  cottages,  with 
their  tall  beehive-roofs  hiding  among 
the  branches  of  the  fruit-trees.  Our 
guides  stopped  before  a  human  habita- 
tion, and  asked  us  coaxin^ly  for  a 
couple  of  reales  to  get  a  dnnk  there : 
the  plea  was  that  this  was  the  last 
house  we  should  see."  "  The  last "  of 
any  thing  is  an  affecting  idea ;  so  we 
gave  them  the  reales  to  cheer  them.  I 
ought  to  say  something  about  the  style 
of  the  journeying,  and  the  character  of 
the  country  of  the  isthmus.  But  I  feel 
a  presentiment  that  it  will  be  almost 
as  hard  to  travel  over  it  satisfactorily 
thus  mounted  on  a  pen,  as  it  was  to  do 
so  bodily  bestriding  a  mule. 

While  I  am  thus  hesitating^  however, 
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one  preliminary  has  been  performed. 
The  guides  have  divested  their  persons 
of  almost  all  those  coverings  which  are 
worn  in  cold  climates  for  the  sake  of 
comfort,  and  in  hot  ones  from  a  respect 
for  decency.  One  man  is  in  a  state  of 
nudity ;  and  the  other  two  are  encum- 
bered with  no  other  raiment  than  a  very 
laconic  shirt  a-piece.  Considering  that 
every  other  step  they  are  plunged  up  to 
the  knee  in  mud  and  water,  this  may 
be  on  the  whole  a  convenient  travelling 
equipment  in  those  parts ;  that  is,  on 
the  supposition  that  one's  skin  has  been 
sunned  and  tanned  to  the  due  degree 
of  musquito-proof,  dreadnought  dura- 
bility. The  route  lay  through  a  forest 
all  the  way ;  and  reveals  occasional 
glimpses  of  exceedingly  beautiful 
scenery.  If  the  homed  cattle,  of  which 
we  saw  several  herds,  were  tame  ani- 
mals, we  must  conclude  that  the  terri- 
tory of  the  isthmus  is  not  absolutely 
unprofitable.  But  even  then,  how 
neglected  and  unimproved !  A  rich 
productive  soil,  with  a  climate  in  the 
utmost  degree  fertilising,  lying  between 
two  oceans,  with  an  immediate  access 
to  a  convenient  port  on  either  side, — 
surely  such  a  property,  if  made  any 
thing  of,  would  be  a  source  of  great 
wealth  to  enterprising  owners,  with 
capital.  But  the  point  of  view  from 
which  this  locality  assumes  the  most 
interesting  aspect  is  in  reference  to  the 
undertaking  now  in  course  of  consum- 
mation, of  a  steam-ship  communication 
between  Panama  and  all  the  countries 
which  lie  between  it  and  Cape  Horn. 
The  object  is  to  bring  those  countries 
into  a  readier  and  more  extensive  inter- 
course with  Europe,  by  adopting  the 
passage  of  the  isthmus,  instead  of 
voyaging  round  by  the  tedious  and 
hazardous  circuit  of  Cnpe  Horn.  Val- 
paraiso is  thus  to  be  placed  within  less 
than  half  its  present  oistance  of  Europe 
— calculating  distance  by  time — and 


tions  of  a  rich  soil,  under  a  tropical  sky 
— or,  if  she  must  pay  the  foreign  trader 
in  money,  weighing  out  her  treasures  of 
gold-dust; — all  tnese  countries  have 
the  capabilities  of  benefiting  and  being 
benefited  by  intercourse  with  other  na- 
tions, to  almost  an  unlimited  extent. 
But  thev  vnint  the  advantages  which 
accrue  from  civilisation,  and  capital, 
and  knowledge ;  and  these  advantages 
they  can  only  acquire  by  means  of 
intercourse  with  peoples  superior  to 
themselves.  Slowly,  and  by  little  de- 
grees, they  are  gaining  them  at  present 
m)m  the  strangers  who,  spite  of  the 
danger  of  doubling  Cape  Horn,  and 
the  disadvantages  of  the  distance,  visit 
their  coasts  to  traffic  with  them.  But 
if  you  can  shorten  the  distance  mate- 
rially, and  diminish  the  risk  and  loss 
of  long  voyages,  you  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  number  of  such  visitors  to 
those  shores,  and,  consequently,  you 
will  multiply  the  means  for  benefiting 
those  peoples,  and  for  enlarging  the 
useful  operations  of  commerce. 
♦        ♦       »        ♦  • 

To  connect  the  foregoing  remarks 
with  the  present  chapter  of  my  journal, 
I  have  only  to  call  attention  to  the  hot, 
that  the  success  of  that  enterprise  must 
needs  be  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
character  of  the  passage  over  the 
isthmus.  The  steam  conveyances  in 
both  oceans  may  be  expeditious  and 
convenient;  but  if  the  land-transit  in- 
tervening be  very  objectionable,  un- 
avoidably it  will  operate  as  a  drawback 
on  the  superiority  of  the  whole  line  of 
communication.  I  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  the  character  of  the  country 
over  which  the  land-journey  passes.  I 
am  no  engineer,  and  consequently  my 
opinion  may  be  hardly  worth  relating ; 
but  it  appeared  to  me  that  there  is  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  forming  a  good 
road  across.  You  pass  over  no  plains, 
or  table-lands,  it  is  true — you  lire  per- 
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so  his  project  fell  to  the  ground.  Now, 
whether  it  would  pay  to  make  a  rail- 
road over  the  neck  of  land  in  question 
is  a  point  on  which  I  cannot  pretend  to 
have  an  opinion.  But  I  cannot  doubt 
of  its  being  practicable.  The  distance 
from  Panama  to  Cruces  is  twenty-one 
miles ;  and  from  Cnices,  the  river 
Chagres  is  navigable  down  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  Whether  stone  per- 
vades the  whole  line,  I  cannot  say; 
but  the  timber  necessary  for  such  a 
work  is  on  the  spot  in  great  abun- 
dance. But  will  it  answer,  perhaps,  to 
adopt  the  means  of  land  transit  at  pre- 
sent in  use,  rather  than  lumber  the  na- 
vigation enterprise  with  any  attempt  to 
alter  and  improve  it?  I  should  think 
decidedly  not.  My  reasons  for  think- 
ing so  will  be  ilhistrated  aiHl  enforced 
by  the  few  notes  which  I  have  yet  to 
make  of  our  experience  of  travel  be- 
tween Panama  and  Ch^zres.  As  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  distance 
from  Panama  on  the  Pacific  to  Cruces 
on  the  Chores,  a  river  which  flows 
hito  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  called  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  is  computed  at  only 
twenty -one  miles.  Yet  it  cost  us, 
though  we  were  fairly  mounted,  and 
all  the  beasts  of  our  caravan  were  laden 
lightly,  and  we  made  the  best  of  our 
way, — it  cost  ten  hours  and  a  half  of 
vigorous  and  incessant  jee-uping,  and 
coaling,  and  spurring,  to  accomplish 
that  distance. 

But  this,  simply  this  alone,  implies 
nothing  absolutely  astounding  to  the 
nerves  of  a  traveller ;  a  tedious,  weari- 
some ride  say,  and  there's  the  worst  of 
it!  No --that's  not  the  worst  of  it; 
your  ride  is  under  a  sun  which  scorches 
fearfully,  and  through  forest  thickets 
where  not  a  breath  of  air  is  stirring, 
and  through  marshes  and  quagmires 
such  as  cause  every  individual  step  of 
your  progress  to  be  a  separate  and 
anxious  struggle,  and  among  holes  and 
rocks  that  keep  your  calculating  facul- 
ties continually  on  the  rack  to  estimate 
the  chances  of  your  getting  ten  yards 
farther  without  breaking  down  en- 
tirely. My  mule  was  the  only  one 
which  clambered  over  it  all  without 
fidling.  Then  again,  there  descends 
upon  you,  at  short  intervals,  such  a 
pour-down  of  water  from  the  upper  fir- 
mament,— rain  is  no  proper  name  for 
it,  because  ram  conveys  the  idea  of 
water  coming  down  in  drops,  whereas, 
the  showers  of  the  isthmus,  as  we  ex- 
perienced them,  are  more  like  wide 


sheets  of  water  falling  bodily  upon  the 
earth.  They  send  before  them  no 
avant  courier  —  scattered  drops  to 
warn  you  that  they  may  be  expected 
immediately ;  they  are  their  own  mes- 
sengers, and  before  one  can  put  on  a 
clqak  the  liquid  enemy  has  pounced 
on  him,  and  he  is  drenched  to  the  skin 
almost  in  a  moment.  Upon  that  con- 
dition of  the  outward  man,  directly 
afterwards,  the  sun  resumes  his  fervid 
operations,  and  the  forcing  system  is 
exemplified  in  the  person  of  a  man  in 
so  striking  a  manner,  that  one  of  modest 
stature  may  well  be  excused,  if  in  con- 
sideration of  so  effectual  a  steaming  he 
bargained  for  acquiring  an  added  mch 
or  two  of  altitude.  However,  no  such 
expectation  was  realised.  Another 
source  of  great  inconvenience,  and 
doubtless,  also,  of  some  risk,  in  this 
unpleasant  journey,  was  the  prevalence 
of  a  poisoned  atmosphere.  The  air 
was  surcharged  with  rank  exhalations 
of  fetid  vegetable  matter ;  and  there  is 
no  dependence  at  all  to  be  placed  in 
the  scientific  pretensions  of  a  due  and 
proper  ol&ctory  organ,  if  the  vegetable 
products  of  that  soil  do  not  comprise  a 
vast  proportion  of  those  which  are 
noxious  and  unwholesome.  But,  per- 
haps, the  most  objectionable  circum- 
stance of  all  in  the  transit  is  the  neces- 
sity of  stowing  the  legs  away  in  postures 
more  ingenious  than  easy,  and  which 
would  he  considered  decidedly  un- 
horsemanlike  anywhere  in  the  world 
except  at  Mr.  Astley*s  Amphitheatre, 
performed  by  the  fool."  The  track 
frequently  leads  through  deep  ditch- 
like defiles,  like  clefts  in  the  earth; 
and  the  traveller  finds  himself  so  strait- 
ened for  space  on  either  side  of  him, 
that  he  is  obliged  to  make  some  other 
arrangement  with  his  nether  members 
than  the  usual  one  of  leaving  them 
pendent  over  the  flaps  of  the  saddle. 
To  save  his  legs  from  being  crushed, 
he  must  elevate  them  to  the  altitude  of 
his  seat,  which  is  inconvenient  on 
horseback,  and  manage  to  bestow 
them  in  the  vicinity  of  his  animal's 
neck.  But  the  legs  thus  placed  find 
but  little  support ;  there  is  no  landing- 
place,  or  terra  frma,  about  a  mules 
shoulder  for  them  to  rest  upon;  so 
that  the  feet  very  soon  acquire  a  level 
force  gravitating  downwards,  equal  to 
the  weight  of  a  couple  of  ordinary 
portmanteaus;  and  let  the  rider  possess 
what  muscular  powers  he  may  in  his 
lumber  sinews,  nis  feet  will  be  "  too 
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many''  for  him,  and  he  will  have  to 
relinquish  his  efforts  to  maintain  them 
against  their  will,  in  contiguity  with 
the  ears  of  the  mule.  But  since  they 
may  not  hang  down  at  the  sides,  and 
will  not  protrude  horizontally  forward 
any  longer,  there  remains  but  one  al- 
ternative; they  must  be  doubled  up 
behindy  tmder  one.  With  some  people 
it  takes  a  good  deal  of  straining  and 
compressing  to  efiect  this  operation, 
and  when  effected  the  result  is  not 
generally  pleasing.  It  may  suit  well 
enough  with  the  supple  pliancy  of  the 
limbs  of  an  Arab,  or  of  an  ourang- 
outang,  to  deposit  the  feet  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  saddle,  and  then  sit  upon 
them;  but  to  people  set  firm  upon 
their  pins,  whose  joints  have  grown 
into  their  places  under  the  bracing  in- 
fluences of  cold  climates,  it  is  neither 
safe  nor  comfortable  to  bestride  an 
animal  in  the  said  position.  My  tra- 
velling companion  and  myself  had 
been  accustomed  to  horse  exercise, 
having  lived  for  some  years  in  a  coun- 
try where  horsemanship  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  society ;  and  hav- 
ing been  inured  by  practice  to  exertion 
of  that  kind  to  an  uncommon  extent,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  we  were  likely  to 
feel  comparatively  lightly  the  diffi- 
culties and  inconveniences  of  that  ride. 
But,  indeed,  we  were  both  extremely 
tried  and  exhausted  by  it ;  we  arrived 
at  Cruces  sore,  and  weary,  and  worn- 
out  by  it.  I  observed  not  many  inter- 
esting objects  by  the  way.  The  tim- 
ber was  surpassingly  fine,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  pendulous  parasites 
was  remarkable,  which,  banging  per- 
pendicularly in  straight  lines  firom  the 
great  branches  down  to  the  ground, 
and  taking  root  therein,  mark  the  syU 
van  shades  with  white  vertical  stripes, 
looking  at  a  distance  like  gleams  of 
light  penetrating  the  thick  canopy  of 
foliage.  We  saw,  also,  two  of  those 
giant  ant-hives  which  are  so  well  de- 
scribed in  little  books  of  natural  his- 
tory.    A   few   wiffwama   whirh  otp 


not  possible;  there  are  no  carts  or 
wagons  on  the  isthmus;  no  mule i»  ca- 
pable of  bearing  their  burden  oversoch 
a  track.   But  what  the  strength  of  the 
beast  of  burden  is  not  competent  to 
perform  one  of  these  poor  Indians  ac- 
complishes.   He  makes  a  kind  of 
wicker  work  frame,  to  fit  upon  bis 
shoulders,  something  similar  to  the 
frame  which  glaziers  use  to  carry  glass 
on,  and  upon  that  fiame  he  adjusts  the 
huge  burden  with  fastidious  nicety,  so 
as  to  balance  it  exactly }  and  with  his 
staff  in  his  hand  he  starts  from  the 
river's  side,  engaging  to  deliver  it  at 
Panama ;  and  after  days  of  groaning 
and  sweating,  he  reaches  tbe  city,  and 
receives  his  scanty  recompence.  Ooe 
of  these  Indian  carriers  that  I  met 
struck  me  as  being  the  most  stupendous 
human  animal  I  ever  saw ;  he  was  al- 
most in  a  state  of  nudity,  which  al- 
lowed me  to  see  to  advantage  the 
Herculean  proportions  of  his  body  and 
limbs.     A    tremendous  hydraulic- 
pressed,  iron-bound,  Manchester  bale 
was  poised  upon  his  shoulders ;  he 
groaned,  as  if  unconsciously,  with  each 
slow  measured  step,  and  his  great 
arched  chest  vibrated.   But  I  should 
think  he  was  tlie  only  man  in  the 
world  who  could  have  moved  twenty 
paces  under  such  a  burden.   We  were 
beginning  to  despair  of  ever  arriving  at 
the  end  of  our  tiresome  journey,  when 
we  passed  a  little  stone  crucifix  ro- 
mantically placed  by  tbe  side  of  a 
brook,  which  at  that  part  of  our  pro- 
gress constituted  the  highway.  One  of 
the  guides  told  us  that  a  poor  widow  of 
tlie  village  had  set  up  that  crucifix,  to 
mark  the  spot  where  ner  helpmate  met 
an  untimely  death.   We  inferred  that 
the  village  was  not  hr  distant ;  and  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  we  merged 
from  the  wood,  and  came  suddenly  on 
Cruces.     The  point  cTappui  is  tbe 
green  brow  of  a  beehive-shaped  hill, 
around  whose  base,  for  more  than  half 
a  complete  circle,  the  river  Ct>agres 
sw^ns  1  and  down  the  p»sv  slnnes  on 
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singular  village,— the  whalebone  ribs, 
of  course,  representing  the  streets.  But 
to  understand  at  all  adequately  the  pe- 
culiar beauty  of  this  place,  you  must 
koow  that  every  cottage  stands  sepa- 
rate and  detached,  and  that  erery  yard 
of  intenrening  space  between  the 
houses,  including  the  streets  and  cross- 
ways,  is  covered  with  lawn-like  herb- 
age.   T\ie  ground  on  the  other  side  of 
the   river  rises  precipitately  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  and 
is  covered  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
superb  forest  trees ;  and  behind  this,  in 
the  dbtance,  a  succession  of  lofty 
mountain-peaks,  all  covered  with  park-* 
like  timber.   If  the  reader  of  thb  has 
the  organ  of*<  arrangement sufficiently 
developed  on  his  knowledge-box  to 
enable  him  to  put  properly  together 
the  unshapely  fragments  of  my  dis- 
jointed description,  so  that  there  be  the 
village  stretching  down  at  his  feet  over 
the  greensward  slopes,  and  the  sweep- 
ing bend  of  the  river  silently  circling 
the  base  of  the  hill,  and  beyond  the 
huge  amphitheatre  spread  ail  around, 
and  peopled  to  its  summit  with  the 
giants  of  the  forest,  looking  down  over 
each  other's  heads  upon  the  sheltered 
settlement  below so !  there  will  be 
presented  to  his  imagination  a  fair  con- 
ception of  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
Cruces.    My  jumbled  recollections  of 
the  compouent  parts  of  that  charming 
scene  being  thus  put  on  paper,  may 
be,  I  dare  say,  to  the  uninitiated — I 
won't  say  the  clumsy — like  the  quaint- 
shaped,  unintelligible  triangles  and 
polygons  of  a  Chinese  puzzle  in  a  state 
of  disorganisation ;  but,  gentle  reader, 
have  you  but  the  skill  of  a  puzzle- 
de^ng  talent  for  arrangingf  and  I 
have  given  you,  a(ier  all,  a  very  beau- 
tiful picture. 

We  were  a  lilile  way  in  advance  of 
our  cavalcade  when  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  village;  and  we  pushed 
on  into  it,  not  knowing  exactly  where 
to  go,  but  expecting  every  moment 


apparently  much  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
decency,  and  a  due  understanding  of 
the  sensation  which  they  were  going  to 
cause  in  the  village.  Whether  it  was 
that  ftmiliarisation  had  too  much  re- 
conciled us  to  savage  life,  or  that  our 
weariness  could  ill  brook  any  delay  in 
the  process  of  getting  housed,  and  re- 
freshed with  food, — I  must  confess 
the  fact,  that  this  clothing  performance 
appeared  to  me  and  my  companion  at 
the  time  in  the  light  of  a  vexatious  sa- 
crifice to  an  ill-timed  sense  of  delicacy. 
There  is  no  house  of  entertainment*' 
at  Cruces.  There  is  but  one  house 
entitled  to  be  ranked  above  the  cate- 
gory of  mere  cottages;  and  that  mansion 
of  distinction  owes  its  envied  eminence 
to  the  extravagant  enterprise  of  its 
founder,  who  made  it  to  consist  of  two 
rooms  and  a  cupboard-place,and  roofed 
it  over  with  pantiles!  In  the  pre- 
sence of  such  an  edifice,  the  bamboo- 
built,  cocoa-branched  neighbours  na- 
turally hide  their  diminished  beads ; 
and  it  was  not  without  a  show  of  im- 
portance that  the  chief  guide  conducted 
nis  travellers  to  the  p-eat  hotue  of  the 
place.  The  lord  of  the  mansion,  a 
rhomboidal  figure,  in  very  short  jean 
trousers,  and  very  large  white  jacket — 
both  articles  having  enjoyed,  evidently, 
a  long-standing  immunity  from  forci- 
ble immersion  in  soap-suds,  and  his 
beard  unmolested  since  the  last*'<^ 
de  fiesta,'*  or  holyday— stood  forth  in 
front  of  his  abode  in  a  lounging  and 
imposing  manner,  seeming  to  con- 
template the  sky,  in  order  that  no  one 
might  suppose  that  he  would  gape  cu- 
riously at  the  strangers ;  and  ostenta- 
tiously picking  his  teeth  with  a  small 
piece  of  stick,  to  shew  that  he  was  a 
man  of  leisure  and  refinement.  "  Who 
is  the  se&or?*'  inquired  I  of  one  of  our 
attendants.  "  Es  el  dueno  de  la  casa^ 
sehorP*  "  He  is  the  master  of  the 
house,  sir !"  I  rummaged  in  my  pocket 
for  a  letter  which  I  had  for  him  from 
the  English  consul  at  Panama,  com- 
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gaps  aiid  gums  than  of  teeth  for  him  to 
work  upon, —  I  began  to  fear  that  he 
would  insert  the  twig  into  some  cavity, 
and  have  difficulty  to  extract  it  again. 
Tlie  letter  was  aeliberately  refolded, 
and  deposited  in  an  ample  pocket  of 
the  jean  trousers,  before  Don  Antonio 
Parra  conceived  that  enough  liad  been 
done  to  impress  the  world  with  an 
opinion  of  nis  dignity,  and  that  at 
length  something  ought  to  be  per- 
formed to  vindicate  his  good  breeaing 
and  hospitality.  He  accordingly  as- 
sumed a  very  urbane  manner,  and  de- 
sired us  to  alight,  informing  us  that  he 
and  the  consul  were  great  friends,  and 
that  we  might  therefore  "command 
him  in  all  things.''  Stiffly  and  pain- 
fully we  divorced  our  persons  from  the 
saddles,  and  entered  the  house.  There 
were  two  apartments,  as  I  mentioned 
before ;  one  of  them  was  the  sanctum 
of  the  family,  wherein  Mr.  Parra  and 
Mrs.  Parra,  and  Bve  or  six  little  Parras, 
and  divers  half-Indian  domestics,  were 
accustomed  to  sleep  during  the  night, 
and  to  eat,  lounge,  and  smoke  through 
the  hours  of  the  day.  The  other  apart- 
ment was  occupied  by  piled -up  stores 
of  mercantile  bales,  awaiting  their  turn 
to  travel  over  the  isthmus  on  some 
Indian*s  shoulders.  It  served,  also,  as 
a  thoroughfare,  and  a  place  of  resort 
for  sundry  dogs,  and  fowls, and  earthen 
pans,  and  suchlike  household  append- 
ages. In  this  store-room  our  baggage 
was  deposited,  and  ourselves  on  the 
lop  of  It.  It  was  impossible  to  wait 
patiently  tlie  result  of  the  people's 
slow  proceedings  towards  getting  us 
some  supper;  we  therefore  very  pru- 
dently found  something  to  do  in  bath- 
ing ourselves  in  a  lar^e  pan  of  water, 
and  afterwards  rubbing  our  bodies 
over  with  eau  de  Cologne.  After  that, 
we  found  ourselves  so  refreshed,  that 
we  were  able  to  open  two  hermetically 
sealed  tin  cases  of  concentrated  soup, 
and  to  boil  it  up  in  scrupulous  con- 
formity with  tlie  printed  directions. 
And  fortunate  for  us  that  we  had  such 
a  subsidy!  When  supper  came,  it 
was  some  indescribable  compound 
teerainj?  with  garlic;  nothing  but  an 
ostrich  s  ora  Spaniard's  stomach  could 
have  taken  it  in  without  creating  spas- 
modic remonstrances.  Mylialf.^mished 
dog  ventured  upon  it,  and  evidently 
suffered  from  dyspepsia  in  conse- 
quence. For  ourselves,  we  swallowed 
the  soup,  and  lialf-a-dozen  eggs  a- 
piece;  and  in  less  than  half-an-hour 


were  both  sound  asleep.  I  tumbled 
myself  diagonally  across  a  grass  ham- 
mock which  hung  there;  and  when 
the  cock  that  was  perched  a  yard  from 
my  ear  crowed  his  shrill  greeting  to  the 
morning  dawn,  I  awoke,  and  found 
myself  in  the  same  identical  position, 
with  my  clothes  on.  I  cannot  say 
what  constituted  the  couch  of  my  coni- 
pa&ero ;  but  we  agreed  that  we  never 
slept  so  sweetly  before. 

We  got  some  excellent  chocolate  for 
breakout,  and  were  early  on  the  move 
to  pursue  our  journey.  Parra  chaiged 
us  vtry  moderately  for  our  "  board  and 
lodging ;"  for  which  effort  of  honesty 
he  indemnified  his  finances  by  giving 
me  in  exchange  for  my  doubloons  a 
quantity  of  bad  coin,  which  I  nerer 
could  pass  any  where,  except  in  the 
way  ot  gratuities  to  necessitous  per- 
sons. Our  mode  of  conveyance  was 
now  by  tlie  river,  which  they  navigate 
with  Indian  canoes,  some  of  which  are 
of  large  dimensions.  Ours  measured 
more  than  fifty  feet  in  length  ;  its 
depth  from  the  gunwale  was  hardly 
less  than  four  feet ;  its  breadth  perhaps 
about  as  much.  And  all  is  one  single 
timber,  made  out  of  an  individual  tree ; 
there  was  not  a  patch  upon  it  from 
stem  to  stern,  excepting  Uie  thwarts ! 
The  canoe  was  worked  by  four  people 
besides  the  owner,  whose  part  of  the 
performance  was  confined  to  smoking 
and  sleeping ;  but  he  was  very  earnest 
and  persevering  in  those  duties.  For 
the  nrst  hour  of  our  progress,  our  at- 
tention was  engrossed  wi^  admiratioii 
of  the  soft  and  charming  scenery ;  but 
the  endless  succession  of  such  beautiful 
views  eventually  sated  our  appetites 
for  the  picturesque.  Tliis  result  was 
expedited,  no  donbt,  by  the  recurrence, 
at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  so>  of  heavy 
showers ;  and,  moreover,  there  was 
something  in  the  monotonous  plashing 
of  the  oars,  and  the  even  more  mo- 
notonous chant  which  tlie  rowers  ever^ 
lastingly  accompanied  it  with,  which 
acted  as  an  opiate  on  one's  sensibi- 
lities ;  and,  to  tell  tlte  whole  truth,  I 
doubt  if  the  master  of  the  canoe  had 
ever  before  carried  passengers  so  nearly 
rivalling  himself  in  powers  of  som- 
nolency. In  the  afternoon,  they  pushed 
the  canoe  upon  a  landing-place  on  a 
pretty  green  bank,  and  informed  us  that 
they  were  going  to  take  their  meal 
there.  We  saw  an  Indian  wigwam 
under  the  trees,  a  little  way  above  us, 
tenanted  by  two  or  three  human  cnn* 
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turesy  and  a  multitude  of  dumb  ones 
good  for  food.  We  had  hopes,  there- 
fore, of  being  enabled  to  imitate  our 
jam-deTOuring  canoe>men.  On  ap- 
proaching the  Indian  shed,  we  found 
there  a  decent  notable  poor  woman, 
Tigofously  poinding  some  rice  between 
two  stones ;  and  her  little  daughter  by 
her  side,  maintaining  vigilant  defensive 
operations  against  sundry  encroaching 
codes  and  bens,  who  displayed  a  de- 
cided partiality  for  farinaceous  diet. 
On  our  making  known  that  we  very 
much  needed  some  food,  a  poor  young 
chanticleer,  who  had  made  himself 
-conspicuous  as  a  ringleader  in  the 
petly  larceny  afifair,  was  immediately 
taken  into  custody,  and  summarily 
visited  with  capital  punishment.  The 
rest  of  the  cocks  and  hens  watched  the 
execution  with  grave  complacency,  as 
being  quite  satisfied  that  the  criminal 
deserved  bis  hte ;  and,  perhaps,  not 
sorry  in  their  hearts  to  get  rid  of  one 
whose  activity  had  ofUimes  disappointed 
them  of  the  capture  of  some  stray  grains 
of  rice. 

Don  Antonio  Parray^t  Cruces,  gave 
us  particular  warning  not  to  expose  our- 
selves there  to  the  night  air.    He  said 
there  was  one  particular  house,  that  of 
one  SeSor  Ramos,  in  which  we  might 
safely  pass  the  night  because  it  was  air- 
tight, but  that  we  must  not  on  any  account 
put  our  beads  out  of  doors.   These,  and 
other  similar  notes  of  preparation,  had 
preoccupied  us  with  very  strong  im- 
pressions of  the  undesirableness  of  night 
exposure  at  that  particular  stage  of  our 
travels;  and  it  may  be  inoagined  that 
we  were  a  little  dismayed  at  finding 
ourselves,  when  night  closed  in  upon 
upon  us,  yet  three  or  four  hours  distant 
m>m  the  solitary  refuge  afforded  by 
Mr.  Ranm's  anr-tight  edifice:  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  so  we  fell 
asleep  again.   I  had  a  long  sleep,  and 
was  dreaming  of  a  dying  dog,  and 
alligators  that  croaked  in  a  very  un- 
natural manner,  when  the  chant  of  the 
boatmen  ceased,  and  I  was  aroused  to 
a  state  of  partial  consciousness.  I 
heard  a  phsh  in  the  water;  then  an- 
other, and  then  another;  and  afterwards 
all  was  silent  and  still.   On  rubbing 
my  eyes  I  perceived  that  it  was  too 
dark  to  sec  any  thing;  and,  after 
elevating  my  voice  in  a  multiplicity  of 
inquiries  addressed  to  the  people  of  the 
canoe,  I  became  aware  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  waste  of  breath.   In  short,  it 
'WW  near  midnight;  we  were  arrived 


at  Ch^gres;  the  canoe-men  knew  that 
it  was  too  late  to  get  admittance  into 
any  house;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
storm  of  vexation  which  they  expected 
from  us  as  soon  as  we  should  leani 
how  matters  were,  they  just  moored 
the  canoe  in  a  pool  before  the  village, 
and  then  quietly  slipped  over  the 
sides  and  waded  on  shore.   So  we 
were  left  there  uninformed,  sleeping  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  the  friendlessness 
of  our  situation.   Our  first  impulse 
was,  of  course,  to  startle  the  silence  of 
the  night  with  vociferous  proclamations 
of  the  very  interesting  and  pertinent 
hcif  that  the  owner  of  the  canoe  and 
all  his  gang^  richly  deserved  to  be 
hanged.   This  point  being  established, 
it  next  occurred  to  us  that  we  might 
as  well  shout  for  help  from  the  shore, 
which  we  did  with  great  earnestness 
for  about  a  quarter  or  an  hour  without 
any  effect.   At  length  the  man  of  the 
air-tight  house  flitted  across  my  mind : 
he  must  be  a  man  of  consequence,  oi- 
else  why  should  his  house  be  tighter 
than  other  people's  houses?   And  if 
so,  his  name,  emphatically  bellowed 
forth  in  the  dead  of  night,  was  likely 
to  attract  some  one*s  attention.   I  ap- 
plied myself  to  the  task  of  shouting  at 
the  top  of  my  voice,  in  a  most  exciting 
tone,     Sefior  Ramos  I    Senor  Ra- 
mos 1"   After  a  little  perseverance  in 
this  performance,  some  lights  were  seen 
movmg  about,  and  by  and  by  a  man 
came  wading  to  us  through  the  waters, 
and  asked  us,  "  Por  el  amor  Diot,  que 
hay  r   "  By  the  love  of  God,  what  is 
the  matter?''   We  bribed  this  man  to 
go  and  kick  at  SeSor  Ramos's  door, 
and  to  inform  that  gentleman  of  our 
predicament.    An  immense  deal  of 
kicking  of  doors  and  barking  of  dogs 
took   place   before  our  ambassador 
effected  a  parley.   He  returned  to  tell 
us  that  Sefior  Ramos  was  away,  and 
that  the  man  in  charge  of  the  air-proof 
house  dared  not  admit  any  one  so  late 
at  night.   So  it  was  evident  that  we 
must  remain  in  that  canoe  on  the 
bosom  of  a  filthy  pool  the  whole  of 
the  night.   We  shrugged  our  shoulders 
at  the  thoughts  of  it,  and  adopted  the 
only  precautions  in  our  power..  First 
we  sent  our  new  ally  for  some  water ; 
at  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour  he 
returned  with  that  necessary  of  life  in 
an  earthen  pan,  which  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  a  moderate-sized  man  to 
bathe  in,  but  it  was  not  possible  for 
any  man  to  drink  out  of  it.  Another 
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journey  brought  us  a  calipash ;  and  in 
this  we  mixed  a  small  quantity  of 
cognac  brandy  which  remained  in  our 
bottle,  with  a  large  proportion  of  water. 
We  then  set  to,  very  energetically,  to 
create  an  artificial  atmosphere  around 
us,  and  to  kill  the  miasma  with  cigar- 
smoke  ;  and,  having  considerable  foith 
in  this  antidote  to  infection,  we  not 
only  exerted  ourselves  to  the  utmost 
in  producing  a  cloud,  but  also  en- 
gaged the  man*s  services  for  the  night 
in  the  same  department  of  industry. 
We  were  agreed  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  sleep,  and  we  resolved 
to  keep  awake  and  be  continually 
smoking  cigars  until  the  morning.  In 
less  than  an  hour  afterwards  a  little 
alarm  that  occurred  surprised  us  both 
in  the  act  of  resigning  ourselves  to 
Morpheus.  There  was  a  noise,  as  of 
something  moving  about  stealthily  in 
the  water ;  sometimes  approaching  our 
canoe,  and  at  last  seemingly  attempting 
to  scramble  into  the  bow  of  it.  At 
this  crisis  I  threw  the  first  thing  that  I 
could  get  hold  of  in  the  dark  with 
all  my  force  in  the  direction  of  the 
supposed  intrusion.  It  happened  to 
be  the  empty  calipash  which  made  a 
good  deal  of  clatter  when  it  pitched, 
and  then  all  was  silence.  We  dis« 
cussed  what  it  could  be,  and  then  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  probably 
a  crocodile  desirous  of  joining  our 
party.  We  were  again  beginning  to 
doze  off  into  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness when  the  splashings  in  the  water 
were  heard  again.  My  companion 
started  up  and  reconnoitred ;  and, 
after  a  few  seconds  of  silent  observa- 
tion, he  exclaimed,  Good  gracious ! 
it  is  a  crocodile  The  beast  was  just 
paddling  and  pausing  alongside  of  our 
canoe ;  now  approaching  a  little  way, 
and  now  again  retreating  a  stroke ;  we 
could  see  his  great  grim  head  from  tlie 
neck  upwards  out  of  the  water ;  I  had 
no  arms,  offensive  or  defensive.  My 
fellow-traveller  had  a  sword.  The 
crocodile  came  nearer:  he  smote  it 
with  the  sword.  Has  it  fled?  No! 
He  smites  again,  and  it  moves  not! 
Now  I  make  it  a  condition  with  any 
lady  or  gentleman  who  peeps  into  this 
journal,  that  she  or  he  shall  not  pre- 
sume to  say  "  Pshaw  T'  or  to  use  any 
word  or  gesture  which  might  imply 
contempt  for  the  heroic  conduct  of 
my  friend  and  myself,  when  I  tell  him 
or  her  that  the  crocodile  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly large  log  of  wood,  washed 


down  from  tlie  forest  by  some  moun- 
tain-torrent, and  then  floating  on  the 
eddies  of  the  tides  near  the  mouth  of 
tlie  river  that  had  brought  it  there. 

The  remainder  of  that  night  passed 
without  any  more  waking  alarms.  I 
slept  soundly  and  dreamed  again  of 
crocodiles  that  croaked  in  a  most  ugly 
key;  but  the  phenomenon  no  longer 
disturbed  ray  peace,  for  reason  sus- 
tained sufficient  ascendancy  to  let  roe 
know  that  the  croaking  prooeeded  from 
a  concert  of  frogs  in  the  marshy  banks 
of  the  pool,  and  that  the  crocodiles 
were  but  wooden  ones. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  shore  on  men's  shoulders; 
and  how  thankful  I  ought  to  be  for 
being  able  to  record  that  tliis  night's 
exposure  to  the  perils  of  the  Cbigres 
atmosphere  did  us  no  damage  what- 
ever! Again  let  me  recognise  the 
merciful  kindness  of  God *s  Providence, 
and  be  grateful. 

Nor  have  I  yet  told  all  the  reasons 
for  thankfulness  that  fell  to  our  lot  at 
this  stage  of  our  progress.  The  first 
thing  we  heard  on  being  put  on  terra 
Jirma,  was  the  valuable  intelligence 
that  the  packet  had  arrived  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  was  at  anchor  in 
the  offing.  So  we  might  expect  the 
commander's  boat  on  shore  in  two  or 
three  hours,  and  we  should  suffer  no 
detention  in  that  miseiable  place 
The  Jamaica  packets  touch  there  only 
once  a  month,  and  some  travellers 
have  had  to  wait  in  Ch^gres  three  and 
even  four  weeks.  If  we  had  been  only 
one  day  later,  we  should  have  had  to 
remain  there  one  month  for  the  next 
vessel.  When  in  Lima  I  met  at  the 
United  States'  Legation  a  younf 
American,  who  was  being  despatched 
to  New  York  vid  Panama,  as  a  go- 
vernment courier.  He  left  Lima  ten 
days  before  me,  and  proceeded  direct 
to  Panama;  whereas  I  made  a  dttour 
into  Guayaquil,  and  spent  several  days 
there,  yet  I  overtook  this  gentleman  at 
Cb^gres:  he  had  arrived  there  ten 
day  before  us,  and  had  spent  those 
days  in  a  disagreeable  and  unprofiting 
expectation  of  a  vessel  to  go  on  in. 
His  satisfiiction  at  her  arrival  at  last 
was  somewhat  alloyed  with  a  feeling 
of  vexation  at  my  having  overtaken 
him,  but  no  doubt  the  former  senti- 
ment preponderated .  He  congratulated 
roe  warmly  on  the  prospect  of  soon 
reaching  Jamaica,  where  it  was  his  firm 
expectation  we  should  be  able  to  get 
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some  **miut  julep."  This  delicacy, 
as  I  have  been  informed,  is  a  spicy 
cordial  drink,  compounded  of  mint 
with  gin,  and  other  luxuries,  to  which 
the  Yankees  are  enthusiastically  partial. 

There  was  a  solitary  vessel  lying 
within  the  bar,  a  schooner,  whose  cap- 
tain I  fell  in  with  on  shore.  He  looked 
like  a  man  at  Death's  door,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  ask  what  ailed  him ; 
and  be  informed  me  that  he  liad  been 
afflicted  with  the  fever,  and  tliat  all 
his  crew  were  then  "  down"  with  the 
like  disease.  There  was  no  doctor; 
he  had  no  medicine  chest ;  it  was  out 
of  their  power  to  get  away  from  the 
pkce,  and  if  tbey  remained  they  were 
likely  to  die  there  1  Fortunately  I  was 
furnished  with  some  fever  powders, 
and  emetics,  and  laudanum,  and  castor 
oil.  Of  course  these  few  resources 
were  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the 
poor  emaciated  skipper  and  his  men, 
along  with  sundry  simple  instructions, 
the  best  that  I  was  competent  to  give. 

We  procured  a  cup  of  coffee  at  a 
filthy  tenement  which  does  duty  as  the 
hotel  of  the  place,  and  transacted 
business  at  another  which  rejoices  in 
the  dignified  title  of  the  custom-house. 
The  presiding  functionary  spared  us 
the  trouble  of  disembowelliuff  our 
trunks,  in  consideration  of  my  having 
conversed  with  him  rather  largely  on 
politics,  and  having  presented  him  with 
my  last  bundle  of  "  real  bavannahs." 

The  boat  came  from  the  packet, 
aod  by  noonday  we  were  safely  em- 
barked on  board  her  majesty's  schooner, 
bound  for  Jamaica. 

Cbl^gresy  notwithstanding  its  pesti^ 
lential  infiuny,  is  a  spot  pleasing  to  the 
eye  of  any  who  delights  in  the  pic- 
turesque. The  village,  or  town  it  may 
he,  is  prettily  back^  by  little  wooded 
hills,  rrom  one  side  of  the  small  bay 
you  have  a  glimpse  up  the  river ;  and, 
on  the  bluif  promontory  which  marks 
the  other  siae,  there  stands  an  old, 
feudal-looking,  time-worn  castle.  They 
told  me  that,  including  a  few  soldiers 
stationed  in  this  castle,  the  place  has  a 
population  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
souls.  By  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  them  are  people  of  colour.   On  the 

afternoon  or          the  packet  sailed 

from  ChJlgres,  and  got  becalmed  al- 
mostiromediately  afterwards.  In  taking 
leave  of  the  continent  of  South  America, 
a  host  of  recollections  crowded  into  my 
mind.  U  were  bootless  to  record 
mem :  some  of  them  were  too  subtle 


to  be  easily  seized  hold  of  and  em- 
bodied in  words ;  some  of  them  were 
too  sacred  to  be  properly  bandied 
about  in  these  miscellaneous  pages. 

There  was  one  reminiscence  among 
them,  however,  which  needed  not  to 
"  be  born  to  blush  unseen.'*  It  arose 
out  of  my  own  knowledge  and  personal 
experience  of  the  characters  of  the 
official  agents  and  representatives  of 
the  British  government  in  all  the 
countries  of  South  America,  border- 
ing on  the  Pacific.  Take  them  all, 
from  Cape  Horn  to  Mexico,  and  I 
affirm  of^ them,  almost  without  an  ex- 
ception, that  they  are  as  able  and 
respectable  a  set  of  gentlemen  as  can 
be  found  together  in  any  department 
of  the  public  service.  In  Santiago  de 
Chili,  the  Hon.  Colonel  Walpole  has 
taught  all  people  to  attach  notions  of 
high  feeling  and  refined  correctness  of 
deportment  to  the  name  of  an  Eng- 
lisn  gendeman ;  at  the  same  time  that 
he  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  govern- 
ment to  an  extent  which  no  other 
diplomatic  functionary  has  attained  to. 
In  Valparaiso  there  is  Mr.  Rouse, 
whose  well-merifed  sobriqttet  is.  El 
querido  do  todos, — "  the  man  whom 
every  body  likes.''  In  Coquimbo,  Mr. 
Colin  Campbell  discharges  his  vice-con- 
sular duties  under  favour  of  great  per- 
sonal popularity,  not  undeserved.  At 
Tacua,  Mr.  Hugh  Wilson  enjoys  gener- 
ally an  enviable  reputation.  At  Islay, 
Mr.  Frampton  has  recently,  in  the  case 
of  Santa  Cruz's  rescue  out  of  the  hands 
of  mutineers  and  murderers,  and  in  the 
consequent  controversy,  afforded  sur- 
prising evidence  of  his  firmness  and 
ability.  At  Lima,  there  is  Mr.  Belford 
Hinton  Wilson,  a  son  of  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  of  whom  I  have  heard  the 
high  functionaries  of  France  and  North 
America  there  declare  that  no  govern- 
ment in  this  world  could  have  a  more 
efficient  and  useful  public  officer  than 
he  is.  At  Guayaquil,  we  have  Mr. 
Cope,  of  whom  1  have  already  spoken. 
At  Panama,  Mr.  Cade's  conduct  and 
demeanour  struck  me  as  being  pre- 
cisely such  as  might  account  for  the 
high  character  which  I  had  heard  of 
him  in  every  quarter.  I  believe 
that  not  a  respectable  Englishman 
has  crossed  the  Isthmus  since  Mr. 
Cade's  occupation  of  his  present  post, 
who  cannot  testify  to  the  consul's 
unaffected  kindness  and  great  hospi- 
tality. My  appreciation  of  the  credit 
which  all  these  gentlemen^each  in  his 
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place  and  sphere,  reflect  on  the  English 
name,  is  probably  enhanced  by  tlie 
personal  information  which  I  possess 
also  of  another  fact;  which  is,  that 
other  goremments  are  by  no  means  in 
all  cases  equally  happy  in  the  character 
of  their  respective  representatives. 

All  this  about  the  corps  diplomatigue 
and  the  consuls  may  be  a  very  tedious 
entry,  I  dare  say ;  but,  for  all  that,  let 
it  be.  I  have  received  much  kindness 
from  the  parties  referred  to,  and  there- 
fore I  will  not  suppress  my  humble 
but  honest  testimony  in  their  favour. 
No!  not  to  humour  any  one's  im- 
patience. 

The  distance  from  Ch^gres  to  Ja- 
maica would  not  exceed  an  ordinary 
run  of  four  or  five  days,  if  it  were 
practicable  to  shape  a  direct  course; 
but  Jamaica  lies  to  windward,  in 
relation  to  this  part  of  the  Spanish 
main ;  and,  consequently,  we  were 
obliged  to  steal  along  the  coast  for  five 
days,  with  calms  and  squalls,  and  con- 
trary wind,  as  we  could,  always  steering 
as  if  we  were  going  to  Trinidad.  We 
saw  Porto  Bello  at  a  distance,  and  had 
a  near  and  unhurried  view  of  Car- 
thagena,  off  which  place  we  lay  like  a 
lifeless  log  nearly  one  entire  day.  The 
situation  is  very  bold.  The  Convent 
of  the  Popa  on  the  summit  of  the 
high  hill,  and  the  fortress  of  Lazarus 
beneath  it,  objects  which  the  deeds  of 
Bolivar  have  invested  with  a  classical 
interest,  were  both  perfectly  visible. 

On  the  fifth  afternoon  when  we  were 
off  Santa  Maria,  we  met  the  strong 
east  wind  which  regularly  blows  up 
the  Caribbean  Sea  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  This  enabled  us  to  make,  at 
last,  a  fair  course;  and,  on  the  next 
morning,  we  came  to  an  anchor  in 
Port  Royal  harbour.  I  cannot  say 
that  this  ten  days'  passage  was  the 
pleasantest  part  of  my  voyagings.  The 
weather  was  intensely  hot,  the  accom- 
modations cramped,  and  the  vessel 
ill-ventilated.  Two  or  three  foreigners, 
passengers  as  well  as  myself,  com- 
plained bitterly  of  a  scanty  table  and 
short  supply  of  drinkables,  a  complaint 
which  had  certainly  more  reasonable- 


the  facts,  because  the  commander 
treated  me  with  particular  civility,  and 
did  what  he  could  to  promote  my 
comfort.  I  shared  his  cabin  with  him 
instead  of  being  huddled  promiscuously 
into  a  berth  among  the  rest  of  the 
passengers ;  but  it  is  a  punisliing  navi- 
gation, that !  One  passenger  kept  up 
an  incessant  and  vociferous  salivation, 
two  more  got  tipsy  as  often  as  they 
could  manage  to  do  so,  and  the  ship's 
company  and  the  commander  were  but 
too  evidently  on  terms  of  hostility. 

Then  again,  cockroaches  of  the  largest 
growth  ever  seen,  were  countless  in 
their  multitudes,  and  proportionally 
insolent  and  overbearing  in  their  be- 
haviour. Ants  swarmed  in  every  hole 
and  crevice,  and  displayed  a  ubiqui- 
tous activity  which  it  was  not  possible 
to  counteract  They  filled  your  tooth- 
brush instead  of  tooth-powder,  and 
went  down  your  throat  with  your 
potations,  and  held  market  in  one's 
gloves.  Worse  than  all,  they  esta- 
bhshed  their  head-quarters  in  my  rose- 
wood writing-desk:  I  was  fairly  dis- 
lodged from  it!  They  are  fearful 
Philistines  among  the  wafers.  Until 
I  got  some  camphor  and  inserted  it 
amongst  my  papers,  I  really  could  not 
use  them.  1  was  brought  to  feel  the 
value  of  those  humane  attempts  made 
by  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  to  protect 
copyrights,  but  the  camphor  recovered 
my  rights.  As  if  all  these  aforesaid 
petty  persecutions  were  not  enough,  I 
was  favoured  with  that  condition  of 
body  which  produces  what  is  called 
"  prickly  heat,"  and  then  aggravated 
continually  by  being  assurea  that  it 
was  a  "  sign  of  excellent  health !" 
Oh !  if  you  want  me  to  be  cool  and 
contented,  place  me  in  a  temperature 
tomething  lower  than  ninety-five  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit.  If  you  wish  to 
have  me  kept  out  of  harm's  way  and 
innocently  employed  in  my  own  little 
plans  and  pursuits,  defend  me  my 
escritoire  from  invading  ants  and 
hopper-flies'  intrusions !  If  there  is  any 
moral  turpitude  in  a  system  of  vigorous 
and  perpetual  scratching  of  all  parts  of 
the  body,  from  the  nape  of  the  neck 
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Toe  most  enlightened  philanthropists 
and  patriots  have,  without  exception, 
regarded  literature  not  only  as  a 
national  ornament  of  great  beauty, 
but  also  as  a  moral  element  of 
vast  power.  It  is  not  the  mere  ex- 
pression of  refinement — the  mere  index 
of  the  natbnal  mind,  it  is  aUo  the 

fioneer  of  moral  and  religious  results, 
ts  revival  has,  before  now,  been  the 
harbinger  and  foretoken  of  a  religious 
revolution,  and  its  decay  the  departure 
of  a  pure  £iith.  Just  anterior  to  the  great 
era  of  the  Reformation,  the  humanists^ 
as  they  were  called,  or  tlie  literati 
of  the  day,  were  most  eminently  in- 
strumental in  breaking  up  the  Papal 
tyranny,  in  admitting  light,  and  in  start- 
ing  from  her  prison  intellectual  free- 
dom.   The  scholastic  divines  were 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  cultivators  of 
literature,  and  even  the  popes  saw  in 
the  accumulating  literary  discoveries  of 
Ibe  age  the  gathering  elements  which 
would  explode  the  Papacy.  Hence 
X.  tried  to  associate  literature  and 
the  popedom.   He  laboured  to  make 
the  literati  the  props  and  the  muni- 
ments of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  but  he 
found  that  the  admirers  and  students 
of  the  Utera  hmianiores  pursued  their 
own  favourite  investigations  irrespective 
of  any  influence  these  might  exert  for 
or  against  the  Papacy.  This  irritated 
he,  therdbre,  withdrew  his  pa- 
tronage of  literature  as  precipitately  as 
he  had  given  it.    Among  many  who 
rose  to  eminence  at  this  period  was 
John  Reuchlin,  who  devoted  himself 
from  boylH>od  to  the  cultivation  of 
learning;  and,  such  was  his  ardour, 
that  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pro- 
cure Works  of  value,  he  transcribed 
Iliad  and  Odtfssey  at  so  much  per 
line  for  the  use  of  richer  students, 
^uchlin,  at  R  very  early  age,  lectured 
on  Greek  and  Latin  at  Bk\e ;  and  so 
offended  were  the  Papists,  and  so  fear- 
ful of  the  efleots  that  might  follow  from 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  original 
tongues  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures 


were  written,  that,  in  the  words  of 
Reuchlin,  "  The  Romans  make  wry 
faces,  and  clamorously  assert  that  all 
iuch  literary  labours  are  contraty  to 
Roman  piety,  since  the  Greeks  are 
schismatics'*  The  enlightened  pro- 
posal of  this  celebrated  scholar  to 
establish  Hebrew  professorships  as  a 
better  plan  for  enabling  the  clergy  to 
confute  the  Jews  than  that  of  burning 
their  books,  roused  the  jealousy  of  the 
then  supei-stilious  craft,  and  rendered 
Reuchlin  a  suspected  heretic.  But  this 
only  drew  the  literati  of  Germany  into 
closer  alliance  witli  each  other,  and 
produced  a  more  than  former  contempt 
lor  principles  and  practices  which  would 
not  bear  the  light  of  Scripture  to  shine 
on  them,  pure  and  uncontaminated 
from  the  original  fountains. 

Nearly  about  the  same  period,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  intellects  of 
the  time,  made  his  appearance  —  viz. 
Erasmus.  His  original  name  was 
Gerhard ;  but  tlie  Dutch  not  suiting 
his  fastidious  ear,  he  complied  with  a 
very  common  practice,  and  Latinised 
it  into  Desiderius.  This  change,  how- 
ever, did  not  suit.  He  advanced  a  step 
further,  and  Greecised  it  into  Erasmus, 
the  name  by  which  he  is  now  universally 
known.* 

He  preferred  the  pursuit  of  literature 
to  the  honours  and  dignities  of  the 
church  and  the  court  together.  His 
rising  talents  attracted  the  notice  and 
admiration  of  princes  and  cardinals, 
and  procured  for  him  handsome  oflers 
of  preferment,  which  he  rejected,  while 
his  sarcastic  exposure  of  the  roguery 
and  villanv  of  monks  and  nuns  roused 
the  ire  of  the  "  pious  brotherhood," 
and  enlisted  their  passions  and  their 
prejudices  against  nim.  His  remark 
on  the  preferment  he  might  have 
secured  is  striking: — "  A  principibus 
facile  mihi  contingeret  fortuna  nisi 
mihi  nimium  dulcis  esset  libertas.'^ 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Erasmus 
saw,  in  virtue  of  his  literary  investiga- 
tions, the  true  fountain  of  pure  and 


•  MeTancthon  is  another  Greecised  name  for  the  original  Gothic  Blackyird,  or 
Blick  Earth. 
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unadulterated  Chrislianily.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  the  original  dialects 
enabled  him  to  see  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  had  lost  si^ht  of  the  charter  of 
Christianity,  and  induced  him  to  say, 
The  highest  object  of  the  reviral  of 
philosophy  will  be  to  discover  in  the 
Bible  the  simple  and  pure  Christianity. 
I  am  firmly  resolved  to  die  in  the  study 
of  the  Scripture."  Amid  the  chimours 
and  the  oppositions  of  those  filthy  lo- 
custs, the  monks,  be  sent  forth  with 
the  divine  original,  a  most  classical 
translation  ofthe  New  Testament  in  La- 
tin ;  and  by  the  elegance  and  polish  of 
his  style,  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
thousands  to  the  perusal  of  the  Bible. 
It  was  not  the  Christianity  of  Erasmus 
that  helped  on  the  Reformation,  but 
his  learning.  He  paved  the  way.  In 
this  he  is  a  signal  monument  of  the 
importance  of  cultivating  literature, 
not  only  for  the  elegant  refinement  it 
generates  and  difi'uses,  but,  as  we  have 
said,  from  the  moral  and  religious 
results  of  which  it  becomes  prolific. 
Erasmus  precipitated  the  Reformation 
by  his  literary  labours ;  and  yet  when 
he  saw  the  long-smouldering  fires  for 
which  he  had  opened  a  thousand 
craters  begin  to  burst  forth,  blasting 
superstition  and  leaving  fertile  soil 
behind,  and  the  black  cloud  begin  to 
discharge  its  pent-up  and  struggling 
elements,  he  trembled  to  the  inmost 
core.  His  exclamation  was,  «  Malo 
hunc,  qualis  qualis  est  rerum  humana- 
rum  statum  quam  novos  excitari  tu« 
multus." 

Another  of  the  proofs  of  the  mighty 
influence  of  literature  in  accomplishing 
religious  good,  and  preparing  society  for 
its  reception,  is  found  in  the  case  oWlrk 
de  Hutler.  His  assaults  on  the  Romish 
hierarchy  were  very  powerful,  and  did 
much  to  sicken  men's  souls  of  its 
abominations.  In  one  of  his  satirical 
works  he  represents  Pasquin  assigning 
the  following  as  most  satisfactory  reason 
for  quitting  Rome,  Because  there 
every  thing  is  for  sale,  —  God,  the 
sacraments,  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
and  that  every  thing  is  tliere  allowed, 
except  poverty  and  truths  which  are 
regarded  as  the  only  mortal  sins.'' 
In  another  work  one  of  liis  heroes  is 
made  to  say,  There  are  three  things 
which  we  commonly  bring  away  with 
us  from  Rome,— a  bad  conscience,  a 
vitiated  stomach,  and  an  empty  Durse. 
There  are  three  things  which  Rome 
does  iK>t  b«li€ve  in, — tlie  immortality 


of  the  soul,  tlie  resurrection  of  tlie 
dead,  and  hell .  There  are  three  things 
which  Rome  trades  in, — the  grace  of 
Christ,  the  dignities  ofthe  church,  and 
women."  TVe  have  thus  glanced  a 
the  vast  preparatory  influence  which 
literature  exerted  on  the  Reformation, 
and  by  this  fact  confirmed  the  allega- 
tion we  began  with,  that  literature 
exerts  a  morale  as  well  as  intellectual, 
impulse.  The  following  remarks  of 
one  of  tlie  ablest  of  American  literati 
are  as  just  as  they  are  beautiful : 

"  The  ereat  distinction  of  country, 
then,  is,  that  it  produces  superior  men. 
Its  natural  advantages  are  not  to  be  d  is. 
dained;  but  they  are  of  secondary  im- 
portanoe.  No  matter  what  races  of 
animals  a  country  breeds.  The  great 
question  is,  does  it  breed  a  noble  race 
of  men  ?  No  matter  what  its  soil  may 
be.  The  great  question  is,  how  far  is  it 
prolific  of  moral  and  intellectual  power  1 
Mo  matter  how  stem  its  climate  is,  if  it 
nourish  force  oftfaought  and  virtuous  pur. 
pose.  These  are  the  products  by  which 
a  country  is  to  be  tried,  aud  institutionB 
have  value  only  by  the  impulse  they  give 
to  the  mind.  It  has  sometimes  been  said, 
that  the  noblest  men  grow  where  nothing 
else  will  ^w.  This  we  do  not  believe, 
for  mind  is  not  the  creature  of  climate  or 
soil ;  but  were  it  true,  we  should  say 
that  it  were  better  to  live  among  rocks 
and  sands,  than  in  the  most  gemal  and 
productive  region  on  the  face  of  tlie 
earth.  As  yet  the  great  distinction  of  a 
nation  on  which  we  have  insisted,  has 
been  scarcely  recognised.  The  idea  of 
forming  a  superior  race  of  men  has 
entered  little  into  schemes  of  policy. 
Invention  and  effort  have  been  expend^ 
on  matter  much  more  than  on  mind. 
Lofty  piles  have  been  reared,  the  earth 
has  groaned  under  pyramids  and  palaces, 
the  thought  of  buildmgop  a  nobler  order 
of  intellect  has  scarcely  crossed  the  most 
adventurous  sUtesman.  We  beg  that 
we  may  not  be  misapprehended.  We 
offer  these  remarks  to  correct  what  we 
deem  a  disproportioned  attention  to 
physical  good,  and  not  at  all  to  condemn 
the  expenditure  of  ingenuity  and  strength 
on«the  outward  world.  There  is  a  har- 
mony between  all  our  great  interests, 
between  inward  and  outward  improve- 
ments \  snd,  by  establishing  among  them 
a  wise  order,  all  will  be  secured.  We 
have  no  desire  to  shut  up  man  in  bis 
own  spiritual  nature.  The  mind  was 
made  to  act  on  matter,  and  it  grows  bj 
expressmg  itself  in  material  forms.  We 
believe  too  that,  in  proportion  as  it  shall 
gain  intellectual  and  moral  power,  it  will 
exert  itself  with  iiKfreasea  energy  and 
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ddigbt  on  the  outward  creation— will 
poor  itself  forth  more  freely  in  useful 
and  ornamental  arts — will  rear  more 
magnificent  structures  and  call  forth  new 
beautiee  in  nature.  An  intelligent  and 
resolute  spirit  in  a  community  perpetually 
extends  its  triumphs  orer  matter,  ft 
can  even  subject  to  itself  the  most  un« 
promising  renon.  Holland  diked  from 
the  ocean ;  Venice  rising  amidst  the 
wares ;  and  New  England  —.bleak  and 
roek-bound  New  England— converted  by 
a  few  generations  from  a  wilderness  into 
smiling  fields  and  opulent  cities,  point 
OS  to  the  mind  as  Uie  great  source  of 
physical  good;  and  teach  us  that,  on 
maidng  the  creature  of  man  our  highest 
end,  we  shall  not  retard,  but  adrance 
the  eultiration  of  nature." 

We  think  it  right  and  proper  to  keep 
up  ?  distinction,  broad  ana  palpable, 
between  physical  science,  strictly  so 
called,  ana  pure  literature.  The  former 
bears  more  upon  practice.  Its  object 
is  to  find  out  certain  laws,  and  prin- 
ciples, and  developements,  in  order 
10  insure  fixed  practical  results.  It 
belongs  more  stnctly  to  what  has  been 
called  "  Useful  Knowledge."  Its  main 
end  is  to  analyse,  master,  and  control 
the  combinations,  attractions,  relations, 
and  results  of  the  material  universe. 
It  is  most  pure  when  all  imagination 
is  excluded  from  its  processes  of  in- 
quiry. Its  whole  poetry  is  exemplified 
in  well-oiled  axles,  in  smoothly  revolv- 
ing wheels,  in  the  harmony  of  cranks 
and  cogs.  To  a  poetic  mind  an  eclipse 
suggests  a  thousand  thoughts,  and  oe- 
comes  the  parent  of  profound  and 
varied  imaginations ;  to  a  physical- 
science  man  it  suggests  exact  calcula- 
tions, and  brings  logarithms  and  dif- 
ferential calculus  into  instant  exercise. 
To  the  former  it  suggests  a  poem,  to 
the  latter  an  almanac. 

Literature,  on  the  other  hand,.is  the 
developement  of  Intellect,  Imagination, 
Genius.  Developementisitsend.  It  re- 
vels in  the  children  it  skives  birth  to.  It 
takes  no  notice  of  possible  practical  is- 
sues. Itoriginatesandlivesamid  its  pro- 
geny. The  production  of  the  useful  is 
the  end  of  physics ;  the  production  of 
the  beautiful  is  the  object  of  literature. 
Physics  would  macadamise  and  drain 
Parnassus;  literature  would  light  up 
with  the  ever  bright  and  beautiful  the 
streets  of  London.  Physics  would 
niake Paradisea  joint-stock  fish-market ; 
literature  would  evoke  a  glorious  Eden 
from  the  wilds  of  central  Africa.  The 
fonner  turns  art  to  the  subservience  of 


man*8  power ;  the  latter  extracts  from 
all  the  means  of  delighting  man's  taste. 
The  former  requires  the  employment 
of  an  acute  intellect,  and  that  only ; 
the  latter  demands  the  exercise  of  a 
glowing  imagination  and  a  prolific 
fancy.  The  one  would  exude  gold,  or 
power,  or  profit,  from  flint-stones ;  the 
other  would  distil "  perfumes  of  Araby  " 
and  ethereal  thougnts  from  a  wheel- 
barrow or  an  orange-woman*a  stall.  The 
history  of  literature  is  an  interesting 
study,  though  few  have  written  it  to  our 
salisfhction .  For  the  ablest  thoughts  on 
it  we  may,  perhaps,  refer, en  passant,  to 
Frederick  Sdilegel.  Its  origin  is,  in  our 
judgment,  the  bosom  of  God.  Its  first 
appearance  is  found  in  the  solemn  pages 
of  mspiration,  and  at  the  altar  of  God. 
Its  loyeliest  garlands  and  its  most 
glorious  contributions  were  piled  on 
the  shrine  of  Jehovah.  It  appeared  in 
its  perfection,  not  by  degrees  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  cultivated  people,  but  at 
once  and  per  solium,  amid  a  barbarous 
race.  This  hci  would  demonstrate 
that  language  and  literature  both  de- 
scended primarily  from  heaven, — that 
the^  both  claim  a  oelestial  parentage. 
This  is  a  truly  interesting  thought,  and 
is  probably  prophetic  of  an  era  when 
literature  shall  be  reclaimed  from 
unhallowed  hands,  and  celebrate  no 
longer  the  orgies  of  evil;  but,  having 
recovered  its  pristine  inspiration,  set 
forth  in  undying  strains  the  works,  and 
ways,  and  wonders  of  the  Eternal. 
That  we  are  not  mistaken  in  thus 
tracing  literature  to  a  sacred  origin, 
the  b<x>ks  of  Moses  abundantly  testify. 
We  might  extract  from  these  divine 
compositions  gems  of  inefiable  bril- 
liancy. We  might  exclude  inspiration 
from  the  estimate,  and  yet  adduce 
whole  fields  of  eloquence,  simpli- 
city of  narrative,  touches  of  feel- 
ing, and  illusurations  of  fact,  to  which 
the  noblest  efforts  of  Homer  present 
no  parallel,  beside  which  the  sweetest 
flowers  of  Parnassus,  as  earth-bom 
things,  droop  and  die.  We  have  often 
thought  that  the  literature  of  the  Bible 
is  overiooked  because  of  its  inspiration. 
It  is  not,  we  tliink,  irreverent  to  ex- 
amine the  mere  literature  of  the  Bible. 
If  even  Alexander  the  Great  was  ad- 
mitted to  behold  the  magnificence  of 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  that  he  might 
see  something  of  its  material  greatness, 
surely  we  may  not  be  debarred  the 
sacra  adyta  of  the  heavenly  oracles, 
wl^en  we  would  linger  to  scrutinise 
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and  admire  the  furniture  and  drapery , 
while  others  watch  and  warm  their 
hearts  before  the  inner  glory  that 
irradiates  the  whole. 

If  we  investigate,  as  has  been  most 
eloquently  done  by  Dr.  Croly  in  his 
admirable  sermon  preached  before  the 
Bishop  of  London  in  St.  PauKs  at  his 
triennial  visitation — what  preceded  the 
birth  of  Judaism,  the  birth  of  Christ- 
ianity, and  the  birth  of  Protestanisra, 
we  shall  find  that  literature  served 
each,  that  it  became  the  herald  that 
announced  the  dawn,  the  voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness,  "  Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord."  The  very  tyranny 
of  Pharaoh  which  forced  the  Israelites 
from  their  nomadic  state  introduced 
them  to  an  intimacy  with  the  arts  and 
habits  of  civilised  and  cultivated  life ; 

and  for  these  purposes  the  world 
could  not  supply  a  more  efficient 
teacher  than  Eeypt — the  most  opulent 
and  tasteful,  the  most  inventive  and 
learned,  the  most  commercial  and  en- 
terprising, of  all  nations.  The  Israelite 
labouring  on  its  public  works,  building 
its  fortresses,  and  employed  in  those 
manufactories,  of  whose  skill  such 
matchless  specimens  remain  to  this 
hour,  must  have  rapidly  become  a 
wholly  different  being  from  the  simple, 
easily- satisfied,  and  rustic  dweller  in 
Goshen.  One  result  of  this  reluctant 
education  was  palpable  in  the  arts 
possessed  by  the  people  in  the  desert 
— the  tissues  of  the  taoemacle,  the  gold 
and  silver  ornaments  of  the  sanctuary, 
the  engraving  on  precious  stones,  and 
the  fabrication  of  arms.  But  the  still 
higher  result  was  the  instruction  of  tlie 
Israelite  in  the  forms  of  civil  govern* 
ment,  in  the  knowledge  of  ranks,  and 
the  habits  of  subordination,  all  so 
wholly  different  from  the  inartificial, 
equal,  and  patriarchal  system  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob,  yet  so  essential  to  the 
superb  and  awful  system  of  govern- 
ment which  was  to  be  founded  by  the 
law  of  Moses.  It  was  to  a  people 
thus  prepared  for  their  new  condition, 
civil  ana  relidous,  thus  torn  from  the 
monotony  and  meagreness  of  Arab  life, 
like  the  ore  from  the  mine ;  and  like 
the  ore  from  the  mine,  fused  into  the 
mould  of  society  and  stamped  with  the 
image  and  character  of  civilisation,  that 
the  theocracy  was  given.*'  Dr.  Croly 
thus  demonstrates  the  truth  we  are  con- 
tending; for,  that  literature  has  ever 
playea  a  prominent  part  in  the  pro- 
gress of  truth ;  that  her  hand  has 


touched,  and  tended,  and  pioneered 
the  sacred  ark.  God  might  have 
taught  his  "  chosen  people"  all  tlie 
arts  of  life  by  a  miracle,  but  lie  did 
not  thus  act.  He  sent  them  to  the 
academy  before  he  employed  them  in 
the  tabernacle. 

If  we  investigate  the  dawn  of  a  yet 
richer  faith  and  brighter  revelation,  we 
shall  find  the  same  high  and  holy 
functions  assigned  to  IKerature.  The 
conquests  of  Alexander,**  says  the  elo- 

Suent  divine  referred  to,  "  renewed 
le  Greek  name  in  Asia.  That  whirl- 
wind of  man  and  steel  scattered  the 
cloud  gatliered  by  the  Persian  despot- 
ism upon  Ionia,  and  once  more  let  in 
the  day.  The  establishment  of  the 
Greek  dynasties  rendered  their  vivid 
literature  familiar  to  the  Oriental.  The 
Septuagint  shewed  its  influence  even 
on  the  Jew.  Thus  the  Greek  philo- 
sophy had  powerfully  begun  to  exercise 
the  latent  vigour  of  the  Asiatic  mind  ; 
but  it  was  in  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  birth  of  Christianity  — 
the  Augustan  age— that  its  most  dis- 
tinct and  productive  impression  was 
made  upon  Europe,  then,  as  now,  the 
most  vigorous  ana  vivid  portion  of  the 
civilised  world.  The  universal  peace 
and  the  extinction  of  all  political  strug- 
gle by  the  accession  of  the  C«sars,  at 
that  especial  juncture,  had  turned  every 
active  spirit  of  Rome  to  the  pursuit 
of  intellectual  distinction.  The  schools 
of  the  Greek  sophists  were  soon  to  be 
found  in  e\ery  part  of  the  empire ;  and 
false  and  trivial  as  their  systems  fre- 
quently were,  their  dexterity,  keenness, 
and  eloquence,  were  singularly  calcu- 
lated to  sharpen  the  national  mind. 
While  this  education  was  in  its  highest 
ardour,  Christianity  was  given  —  the 
especial  religion  of  evidence,  of  argu- 
ment,' of  learned  research,  and  of 
intellectual  freedom,  was  given  to 
the  human  understanding,  especially 
awakened,  invigorated,  and  refined." 

Dr.  Croly  next  directs  the  attention 
to  the  third  great  birth  of  time — the 
REFORMATION.  Here  literature  again 
plays  the  part  of  a  pioneer,  again  her 
light  illumines  the  march  of  truth : — 

"  First  was  given  that  resistless  com- 
pound, which  came  to  change  the  state 
of  war,  and  with  it  the  state  of  nations ; 
to  erect  a  barrier  for  ever  against  bar- 
barian invasion ;  and,  by  making  opu- 
lence and  science  essential  to  military 
success,  make  even  the  triumphs  of 
war  dependent  on  the  strenuous  pro- 
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secQtion  of  the  arts  of  peace.  Then 
the  Magnet,  which  threw  open  every 
quarter  of  the  world  to  European  in- 
tercourse. Then  Printing,  which  threw 
open  every  mind  of  the  world  to 
^ropean  literature; — the  consummate 
eiftl  which,  rendering  all  past  know- 
ledge imperishable,  provided  for  the 
accuRinlation  of  all  niture;  rendering 
it  universal,  provided  for  the  fVeedom 
of  the  human  understanding  in  all 
lands;  and,  achieving  the  most  un« 
naralleled  of  all  human  goods,  at  its 
nrst  step,  gave  the  Scriptures  into  the 
hands  of  mankind. 

^  Still,  it  is  not  on  the  greatness  of 
any  one  of  those  discoveries,  nor  of 
them  all,  that  I  rest  their  origin ;  but  I 
see  them  coming  from  quarters  wide 
asunder,  and  then  gathering  into  one 
concentrated  radiance.  It  is  not  the 
blaze  from  a  peculiar  spot;  it  is  the 
lustre  shooting  still  round  the  whole 
horizon,  which  tells  us  that  it  is  from 
above  ;  that  it  is  the  dawn^  and  heralds 
the  sun ! 

"  But  the  providential  stamp  of  the 
time  exists  even  less  in  this  accumula- 
tion of  vast  discoveries — each  a  magni- 
ficent portal  into  a  separate  empire  of 
nature — than  in  their  combination  with 
events.  In  the  midst  of  this  period 
Constantinople  fell ;  and  a  catastrophe 
which  seemed  to  have  crumbled  the 
ramparts  of  Europe  before  barbarism, 
and  stooped  Christendom  to  the  Turk, 
was  made  the  primary  source  of  Euro- 
pean civilisation.  By  the  fall  of  the 
Greek  empire,  its  learning,  the  old  sti- 
mulant ot  the  human  understanding, 
was  suddenly  spread  anew  through  the 
West.  Then  followed  the  passage  to 
India^  which  had  baffled  mankind  in 
all  ages ;  and  with  it  followed  all  the 
animation  belonging  to  the  most  opu- 
lent commerce  in  the  world.  Almost 
at  the  same  moment  came  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  of  which  man  had 
never  dreamed, — a  discovery  which 
gave  him  the  astonishing  donative  of 
a  new  hemisphere,  doubled  the  world, 
poured  in  upon  him  a  tide  of  gold, 
and,  in  the  fresh  resources  of  that  new 
and  boundless  region,  offered  incalcul- 
able means  of  increase  to  his  enjoy- 
ments, his  uses,  and  his  knowledge. 
Never  before  was  there  such  a  series  of 
brilliant  excitements  heaped  upon  the 
human  race.  It  is  well  known  that  they 
were  felt  in  their  full  force  throughout 
the  whole  frame  of  society.  The  cor- 
respondence of  even  the  most  secluded 


scholars  of  those  days  teems  with  ex- 
pressions of  delight,  surprise,  and  gra- 
titude. But  the  effect  of  those  disco- 
veries ¥ras  to  be  more  than  the  in- 
dulgence of  an  ardent  or  a  learned 
curiosity :  it  was  to  teach  men  to  Uiink 
on  the  great  subjects  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom,  that  shower  of  meteors 
not  onlv  dazzled  and  delighted  the 
universal  eye  with  their  descending 
splendour,  but  ploughed  up  the  old 
rigidity  of  a  moral  soil  long  hardened 
by  the  heaviest  tread  of  tyranny  and 
superstition. 

**  While  Europe  was  thus  panting  in 
the  chase  of  knowledge,  while  scientific 
zeal  had  begun  to  mingle  with  new 
fieelings  of  unconscious  freedom,  while 
every  eye  was  lifted  to  expect  the  ad- 
vent of  some  glorious  enlightener  from 
the  skies,  the  German  Reformation 
was  given  I  Christianihr,  purified  from 
the  long  corruptions  of  the  dark  ages, 
and  appealing,  as  of  old,  to  the  under- 
standing, was  given,  as  of  old,  to  that 
understanding,  excited,  trained,  and 
strengthened  for  its  reception.  It  was 
scarcely  twenty  years  from  the  dis- 
covery of  America  when  Luther  preach- 
ed his  first  sermon  in  Wittembe^ ;  and 
in  that  hour  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
Reformation 

It  is  thus  we  shew,  in  more  eloquent 
and  expressive  words  than  we  can  em- 
ploy, that  a  literary  and  intellectual 
discipline  has,  in  the  three  great  epochs 
enumerated,  ushered  in  a  pure  and  pri- 
mitive feith  — that  the  lights  of  time 
have  not  been  wholly  useless  as  har- 
bingers of  the  brighter  glories  of  eternity. 
In  fact,  it  argues  great  ignorance  of  the 
character  of  Revelation,  to  entertain  the 
notion  that  it  must  recede  and  disap- 
pear before  the  influx  of  intellectual 
day — that  it  shrinks  from  investigation 
— that,  in  short,  it  is  fitted  for  society 
in  its  childhood,  but  totally  ^fit  for 
its  maturer  manhood.  The  truth  is, 
Christianity  courts  inquiry — it  asks, 
with  authority  and  with  earnestness, 
the  application  of  every  test — the  re- 
flection of  every  light — the  investiga- 
tion of  acutest  intellect.  Its  constant 
demand  is  "  search,"  "  examine," 
"  judge  ye ;"  and  therefore  it  has  come 
to  pass  tnat  its  triumphs  have  been  the 
most  brilliant  when  the  eras  that  pre- 
ceded it  were  most  widely  illuminated 
by  a  vivid  literature — a  sober  science 
and  a  healthy  and  unfettered  play  of  all 
the  powers  of  human  mind.  Litera- 
ture nas  thus  subserved  rel^ion.   Is  it 
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now  to  be  disfranchised  and  cast  away 
as  an  element  tliat  has  done  its  duty  ? 
It  is  to  be  cherished  through  gratenil 
recollection  of  its  services,  and  from  a 
sense  of  its  present  and  prospective 
good. 

We  think  the  origin  of  literature  is 
in  the  East ;  but  how  far  Greece,  the 
prolific  parent  of  the  noblest  and  most 
imperishable  literature,  is  indebted  to 
the  East,  it  defies  our  researches  to 
resolve.  In  the  language  of  Greece, 
we  see  traces  of  an  eastern  relation- 
ship. Her  alphabet,  the  names  of  her 
gods,  some  of  their  chief  exploits,  much 
of  the  mythology  of  that  imaginative 
land,  retain  enough  of  the  Hebrew  theo- 
logy to  indicate  the  primeval  fountain^ 
and,  notwithstanding,  have  received  a 
caste  and  complexion  which  impart  to 
all  an  autochthorial  character.  Some  of 
our  more  enthusiastic  Orientalists  re- 
gard Greece  as  a  mere  roanu&ctory, 
which  refined  and  purified  Egyptian 
and  Phcenician  materiab^  Improve- 
ment and  expansion,  not  origination, 
they  held  to  be  the  great  characteristics 
of  the  land  of  Homer  and  of  Hesiod. 
This  does  not  seem  very  probable. 
Those  illustrations  of  Egyptian  science, 
arts,  and  customs,which  Wilkinson  and 
others  have  recently  submitted  to  our 
inspection,  are  not  so  polished  or  ma- 
ture, that  a  stranger  might  easily  infer 
the  existence  of  a  high  degree  of  men- 
tal attainment  among  the  sons  of 
Rahab.  Nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that, 
with  their  religious  laws  and  hiero- 
glyphic partialities,  mind  would  have 
attained  nee  developement,  or  poured 
forth  its  energies  in  its  own  most  ap- 
propriate formulas.  It  is  still  more 
improbable  that  Greece  is  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  PboBnicians.  These  were 
a  race  of  pedlars.  They  preferred  the 
canvass  before  the  wind  to  the  "  poet*s 
eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling."  Thev  held 
commercial  intercourse  with  Apollo  and 
the  Muses  too  unproductive  of  any 
substantial  return,  to  suffer  it  to  be- 
come popular  within  their  territories. 
The  "  sacred  nine  "  they  doomed  to  as 
distant  a  quarantine  as  might  be.  Ten 
per  cent  on  their  floating  capital  the 
Phcenicians  would  have  infinitely  pre- 
ferred to  the  Iliad  and  Odys$e^  together. 
The  fact  is,  there  was  nothing  among 
the  Egyptians  or  Phoenicians  worth 
appropriating.  All  the  Greeks  im- 
portea  from  the  East  was  their  alpha- 
bet, and  the  stamina  of  their  gorgeous 
mythology ;  and  these,  it  is  probable, 


were  derived  from  their  having  heard, 
traditionally  or  otlierwise,  the  patri- 
archal revelations. 

Of  this  all  are  abundantly  satisfied, 
that  whatever  questions  may  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  authorship,  the  Iliad 
and  Odyuey  are  the  earliest  produc- 
tions of  the  Grecian  muse.  These 
poems  were  the  fluxional  represent- 
ations of  the  time,  the  social  condition, 
and  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  They 
are  clearly  the  offspring  of  a  feudal 
state,  ancl  of  a  patriarchal  age.  A 
historian  at  that  day,  or  a  chronicler 
of  its  exploits,  would  not  be  to  us  one-> 
thousanath  part  so  invaluable  as  these 
breathing  utterances,  these  living  <a- 
bleauXf  on  which  we  look  and  linger  in 
the  Homeric  page.  The  dry  details  of 
a  historian^  contemporary  with  Homer,  ' 
would  be  worth  little — the  chronicles 
of  a  few  of  the  septs  or  chiefs  of  the 
era  might  interest  Jonathan  Oldbuck  ; 
but  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  the 
griefs  and  joys,  the  tears  and  smiles, 
the  hopes  and  fears,  the  courage  and 
magnanimous  thoughts  and  doings,  of  a 
rude  era,  embalmed,  made  fixed,  and 
imperishable.  We  have  not  the  ske- 
leton biography  of  Achilles  which  a 
mere  chronicler  would  furnish,  but  we 
have  his  portrait,  we  have  his  voice, 
we  read  his  thoughts.  We  forget  the 
2700  years  that  intervene,  and  realise 
a  resurrection  of  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad, 
It  is  thus  that  poetry  should  be  culti- 
vated and  encouraged  in  every  age,  not 
as  an  amusement  merely,  but  as  a  cast 
taken  from  the  features  of  the  generation 
of  which  the  poet  formed  a  part — as  a 
monument  and  memorial  of  that  cen- 
tury, which  the  tides  and  transform- 
ations of  time  thereby  fail  to  obliterate 
—on  which  philosophy  constructs  its 
fabrics,  politics  its  plans,  and  philan- 
thropy even  its  hints  for  the  amelior- 
ation of  our  race. 

We  do  not  suffer  any  controversy 
whether  Homer,  and  he  alone,  wrote 
the  Iliad,  It  bears  the  stamp  of  one 
mind.  One  idiosyncrasy  pervades  it. 
Homer  is  its  sole  author.  An  evi- 
dent change  had  taken  place  in  the 
Greek  character  and  mind  at  the  time 
of  Hesiod.  His  theogony  is  totally 
distinct  from  the  more  palpable  and 
popular  mythology  of  Homer.  It  is 
tinged  with  abstractions,  sysiematisa- 
tion,  and  a  metaphysic  cast  of  thought. 
His  poetry,  vastly  inferior  to  that  of 
Homer,  is  the  natural  efflux  of  a  ge- 
neration that  had  cooled  down  from 
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the  high  and  heroic  efienresceDce  of 
the  Homeric  age,  and  entered  on  those 
specnlatiTe  habits  which  were  the  early 
seeds  of  Grecian  philosophy.   We  see 
in  Homer  the  predominancy  and  the 
popularity  of  physical  prowess,  heroic 
eoorage,  and  other  kindred  charac- 
teristics of  early  aociebr.    In  Itoiod 
we  perceive  the  gradnal  subsidence  of 
these,  and  the  increase  of  a  taste  and 
piefimice  for  reflection,  thought,  his- 
tory, philosophy.    It  is  here,  again, 
also  that  we  see  in  poetry  the  living  and 
breathiDg  cast  of  its  age  and  race — the 
very  lineaments  of  departed  men — 
the  embalmed  miniature  of  a  remote 
era. 

We  pass  by  the  intermediate  poets 
(hat  succeeded  or  sprung  from  the 
hoaiy  parents  we  have  named,  and  in 
Sappho  behold  love  findina  expressions 
to  its  deep  emotions  in  lyric  verse  ; 
sod  in  Pindar  the  glories  and  excite- 
ment of  the  Olympic  games  bursting 
forth  in  strains  of  meet  and  enduring 
pathos.  No  contrast  can  be  greater 
than  that  presented  by  Sappho  and 
Pindar.  The  deep  love  ana  pbintive 
sorrows  of  the  one  present  a  sweet 
relief  to  the  majestic  and  ever-flowing 
passion  of  the  other.  Sappho  gives 
atterauce  to  all  the  fluctuations  and 
sensibilities  of  woman's  love,  pouring 
out  its  warm  tide  in  tears  and  tones 
of  exquisite  melody.  Tlie  genius  of 
Pindar  feels  all  subjects  unworthy  of 
its  interest  that  do  not  bum  and  glow 
with  power,  magnificence,  and  glory. 
&ppho  swims  and  sings  in  a  sea  of 
soft  and  luxurious  emotion,  rippled  by 
smiles,  and  sighs,  and  (ears,  ana  hopes. 
Pindar  rides  the  whirlwind,  revels  in 
the  dust  of  chariot-wheels,  and  rejoices 
amid  the  splendours  of  the  race,  the 
battle,  the  goal,  the  victory— 

"  Monte  decaireiiB  velat  amnis,  imbres 
Qoem  anpei  uotas  aluere  ripas 
Cnrrity  immensoaque  rait  profondo 

Pindamsore 
Laure&  donandos  Apollinari, 
Sea  per  audaces  nora  dythjrambos 
Verba  devolrit  numeris^ae  fertor 

Lege  solatia 
Seu  Decs  regesgoe  canit,  Deorom 


tion  of  the  Centaurs,  tlie  Chimaera,  the 
Olympic  games,  the  steed,  the  wrestler, 
the  death  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the 
sorrows  of  the  bride.  All  he  touches, 
he  elevates  and  adorns. 

Posterior  in  order,  though  prior  in 
age,  we  come  to  iEschylus.  The  father 
of  tragedy,  if  not  of  the  drama,  demands 
our  notice.  The  rude,  the  terrible,  and 
the  vast,  were  the  elements  in  which 
this  soldier-tragedian  rejoiced  to  revel. 
He  looked  at  Titans,  and  Gorgons,  and 
Hydras,  and  Chimaeras,  through  the 
magnifying  mist  of  age,  and  rejoiced 
to  expend  his  vast  powers  in  giving 
size  to  otherwise  gigantic  masses,  and 
shapes  and  forms  to  undefined  phan- 
toms. Colossal  forms  alone  were  coa« 
genial  to  the  mind  of  .Sschylus. 

Sophocles,  with  less  of  the  magni« 
flcent,  had  in  his  composition  more  of 
the  chaste,  the  refined,  the  beautiful. 
His  (Edijm  I^anntif  is,  in  its  way,  a 
masterpiece. 

Euripides  we  cannot  join  with  a  few 
critics  m  condemning.  He  may  not 
have  the  rugged  but  glorious  bursts  of 
^chylus— he  may  not  have  inherited 
the  taste,  and  precision,  and  consum- 
mate ingenuity  of  Sophocles;  but  his 
appeals  to  the  tenderer  feelings,  the 
eloquent  addresses  of  his  choruses, 
and  the  highly  finished  language  in 
which  he  clothes  the  conceptions  of  his 
genius,  place  him  far  above  the  medio- 
crity to  which  some  would  consign  him. 
For  our  part,  we  can  never  forget  our 
college  impressions,  in  expiscating  the 
structure,  style,  and  beauties  of  the 
Medea;  and  even  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  years,  we  retain  in  our  memories 
more  of  that  fine  drama  than  of  its 
more  admired  and  applauded  rival,  the 
(Ed^  of  Sophocles.  The  opening  of 
the  ^dedea  is  as  appropriate  as  it  is 
beautiful  and  simple:— 
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powering  recollection  of  the  painful 
scenes  and  facts  that  are  to  be  evolved 
in  the  course  of  what  immediately  fol- 
lows. We  might  quote  from  the  cho- 
ruses, also,  some  truly  powerful  ex- 
pressions of  sorrow,  sympathy,  and 
commiseration.  One  occurs  to  us :~ 

Another  model  of  earnest  and  intense 
dissuasion  from  the  dreadful  and  unna- 
tural crime  of  infanticide,  which  Medea 
was  about  to  perpetrate^  occurs  in  a 
subsequent  chorus,  after  a  soft  and 
beautiful  portrait,  not  in  the  usual 
style  of  Euripides : — 

Mil  r^«f  ytfttTtn  ri  wwHni$ 

Urns     i^Biffot  n  ^^tm  » 

Uvg  ^  •fcfitaret  ir^o^CxXov^ct 
Tt*9«ts  e^etx^w  fius^uv 

IlMitn  4»iretf  wtmrrtif 

We  should  like  to  institute  a  series 
of  parallels  between  the  writings  of  tb« 
great  trio;  and  we  do  think  that  a 
faithful  and  free  analysis  of  the  senti- 
ments and  style  of  each  would  not  be 
so  unfavourable  to  Euripides  as  maoy 
critics  believe.  After  due  allowance 
has  been  made  for  the  age  in  which 
the  poet  lived,  the  subjecU  he  handled^ 


•vitiri  X(|ii*  TMf  'EX- 


and  other  affecting  circumstances,  it 
will  be  found  that  Euripides,  if  as- 
signed the  last  place,  treads  frequently 
and  closely  enough  on  the  heels  of  hu 
superiors,  to  suggest  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  tliat  a  higher  place  might  have 
been  taken  wiUiout  any  voice  being 
lifted  up,  Go  down  lower/'  The 
ancients  were  wont  to  pronounce  Euri- 

Sides  the  most  tragic  of  all  their  poets, 
for  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  He 
brings  more  passions  into  play — more 
of  human  nature  on  the  stage — and 
more  of  its  varieties  of  action  exist- 
ence than  either  of  the  other  two. 
There  is  more  of  home  in  all  the  forms 
of  its  developement  in  Euripides— 
more  of  polislied  and  exquisite  inter- 
course and  conversation.  We  know 
not  if  it  was  this  characteristic  that 
made  Milton  prefer  him  by  fiir.  Cole- 
ridge thought  the  far-famed  chorus,  or 
ode,  in  the  (Edipui  Colaneus  of  So- 
phocles, beginning, 

Ttv  m^ynra  Kt>.mcv, ».  r.  X.— V.  668. 

not  to  be  for  one  moment,  or  in  any 
one  respect,  compared  with  the  song 
of  the  cmorus  in  the  Hippolytus  of  Eu- 
ripides, beginning, 

fitritt  a^fvifimf  tXfieif,  x.  r.  X.— V*  597. 

Coleridge  also  expressed  his  highest 
admiration  of  the  following  choice  ode 
in  the  Hecuba.  We  think  it  a  perfect 
gem 


**  Thou,  then,  O  natal  Troy !  no  mord 
The  citjr  of  th'  unsack'd  sbalt  be ; 

So  thick  from  dark  Acbaia's  sliore 
The  cloud  of  war  hath  covered  thee. 
Ah,  not  again 

_       I  tread  thy  plain ! 
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nuirm  •mm/  i^f  ifMX$t 

MiXiWfiM  T  if»  JMT^  «rrv 

as       Z  tr»i^t§  'EXXmwv  ir$Ti 

•M»  mv^  A^rtiu9  k  vXmpMt'' 

rmXmw  mni^n  mXyti* 
i^ni  fit 


His  shield  and  spear 
Suspended  near, 
Secure  he  slept :  that  sailor  hand 
Full  sure  he  aeem'dnomore  should  stand 
Beneath  the  walls  of  Troy. 
And  I,  too,  bj  the  taper*s  light, 
Which  in  the  gulden  minor's  haze 
Flash'd  its  interminable  rays, 
Bound  up  the  tresses  of  my  hair. 
That  I  Lore's  peaceful  sleep  might  share. 

I  slept  But  hark  !  that  war-shout  dread. 
Which  rolling  throuffh  the  city  sprMtd, 
And  thuathe  cry, '  When,  sons  of  Greece, 
When  shall  the  lingering  leaguer  cease  1 
When  will  ye  spoil  Troy's  watch-towers 
high. 

And  home  return  V   I  heard  the  cry ; 
And  starting  from  the  genial  bed. 
Veiled  as  a  Doric  maid  I  fled. 
And  knelt,  Diana,  at  thy  holy  fane, 
A  trembling  suppliant — all  in  rain  ! 

They  led  me  to  the  sounding  shore : 
Heavens  !  as  I  pass'd  the  crowded  way. 
My  bleeding  lord  before  me  lay  I 
1  saw— I  saw--and  wept  no  more. 
Till,  as  the  homeward  breexes  bore 
The  bark  returning  o'er  the  sea. 
My  gase,  O  Ilion,  turn'd  on  thee ! 
Then  frantic  to  the  midnight  air 
I  cursed  aloud  the  adulterous  pair : 
'  They  plunge  me  deep  in  exile's  wo ; 
They  lay  my  country  low ; 
Theur  loye  no  love,  but  some  dark  spell. 
In  vengeance  breathed  by  spirit  fell. 
Rise,  hoary  sea,  in  awful  tide, 
And  whelm  that  yessel's  guilty  pride ; 
Nor  e'er,  in  high  Mycene's  hall. 
Let  Helen  boast  in  peace  of  mighty  Ilion's 
fall.''' 


There  is  somediing  really  refreshing 
in  narrathig  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  literature — of  intellect.  It  forms  a 
perfect  contrast  to  the  mere  material 
records  of  general  history.  Mere  his- 
tory is  too  much  an  account  of  the  dis- 
locations of  governments,  the  con- 
vulsions ofsociety^the  feuda  of  nations. 
It  delights  in  rJiearsing  the  deeds  of 
Attila,  the  massacre  of  Bartholomew^ 
the  martyrdom  of  Charles,  the  Penin- 
sular war.  These,  the  earthquakes, 
and  simooms,  and  plagues  of  the  world, 
fill  its  pages.  It  was  this  fact  that 
made  Mfontesquieu  say, — "  Happy  the 
people  whose  annals  are  tiresome. 
Silence  is  the  hallowed  atmosphere  of 
happiness ;  all  happy  things  are  silent ; 
spring  and  summer,  growth  and  decay, 
are  all  silent"  It  is  here  that  purely 
literary  history  breathes  sweetness.  In 
its  page  **  wars  and  rumoiirB  of  wars  *' 
should  find  no  place.   It  should  treat 


of  the  expansion,  the  triumphs,  and 
the  monuments  of  intellect,  as  inspira- 
tion speaks  of  those  of  conscience  and 
the  moral  fiumlty.  And,  surely,  in  an 
age  like  tlie  present,  in  which  society 
threatens  to  revert  to  its  primeval  chaos, 
it  must  be  matter  of  no  ordinary  satis- 
faction to  trace  the  movements  of  moral 
and  mental  philosophy, — the  use  and 
progress  of  those  pursuits  which  con- 
stitute and  comprise  the  true  dignity  of 
our  race. 

After  the  great  tragedians  to  whom 
we  have  briefly  referred,  the  father 
of  comedy  claims  a  portion  of  our  no- 
tice. Anstopbanes  was  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  poet  and  a  buffoon,— 
a  declaimer  against  vice,  and  a  cas- 
tigator  of  the  errors,  eccentricities,  and 
irregularities  of  the  age.  Like  most 
satirists,  he  has  sometimes  wounded 
virtue  in  aiming  his  blows  at  vice,  and 
trampled  sometimes  on  a  Socrates  in 
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order  to  lash  a  sophist.  His  was  the 
exuberant  wildness  of  an  infant  school ; 
his  the  irregularities  of  a  founder  for 
whom  art  had  prescribed  no  rules,  and 
in  whose  mind  liberty  and  licentiousness 
were  sometimes  identified,  or  regarded 
as  intimate  relations.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, call  that  impiety  which  laughed 
at  the  wretched  theology  of  that  day, — 
a  theology  which  it  was  piety  to  reject 
and  merit  to  expose. 

Menander  followed  Aristophanes, 
profiting  by  the  experience  that  pre- 
ceded him ;  and,  from  all  we  read  of 
him,  surpassing  all  in  elegance,  in  hu- 
mour, and  in  a  certain  divine  salt," 
as  if  it  proceeded  from  the  ocean  birth- 
place of  Venus.  Terence  has  preserved 
a  portion  only  of  its  savour. 

Philosophers  with  their  schools,  Stoics, 
Peripatetics,  Epicureans,  next  play  their 
part,  and  live,  thenceforth,  in  their 
writings.  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  Xenophon,  dazzle  universal  Greece, 
and  leave  proofs  of  the  majesty  of 
man's  intellect  even  in  its  ruins,  and 
the  high  and  enduring  triumphs  of 
which  it  is  yet  capable.  The  very  ex- 
travagances of  tliese  men  are  proofs  of 
genius.  Nothing,  perhaps,  can  more 
decidedly  evince  the  force  of  the  genius 
of  Aristotle,  than  the  unbroken  sway 
which  he  exercised  over  the  minds  of 
Europe  during  successive  centuries ; 
and  the  almost  divine  attributes  of  in- 
crrrability  and  infallibility  with  which 
the  illustrious  Stagyritewas  universally 
invested.  Even  now  that  his  philoso- 
phy is  exploded,  his  name  survives.  The 
acuteness  of  his  intellect,  and  the  vast 
stores  it  originated  or  arranged,  com- 
mand the  admiration  long  after  they 
have  ceased  to  enslave  the  minds  of 
our  first  literati. 

"  No  philosopher  has  beea  so  much 
praised  and  censured  as  Aristotle ;  but 
he  had  an  advantage  of  which  some  of 
the  most  eminent  scnolars  have  been  de- 
prived,— that  he  enjoyed  during  his  life 
a  splendid  reputation.  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  must  have  felt  a  strong  conviction 
of  bis  merit,  wlien  he  wrote  to  him  on 
the  birth  of  Alexander.  '  I  receive  from 
the  gods  this  day  a  son ;  but  I  thank 
them  not  so  much  for  the  favour  of  bis 
birth,  as  for  his  having  come  into  the 
world  at  a  time  when  you  can  have  the 
care  of  his  education,  and  that  through 
you  he  will  be  rendered  worthy  of  being 
my  son.'  Diogenes  Laertius  thus  de- 
scribes the  person  of  the  Stagyrite. 
His  e^es  were  small,  his  voice  hoarse, 
and  bis  legs  lank.  (If  bis  snout  bad  been 
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also  lank,  and  "  upturned  into  the  murky 
air,"  be  would  bare  found  a  personal 
successor  in  an  ex-chancellor.)  He 
stammered,  was  fond  (not  of  plaid  trou- 
sers) of  a  magnificent  dress,  and  wore 
costly  rings.  He  bad  a  mistress  whom 
be  loved  passionately,  and  for  whom  he 
frequentl3r  acted  inconsistently  with  the 
philosophic  character.  He  bad  nothing 
of  tlie  austeritv  of  the  philosopbsr, 
though  his  works  are  so  austere.  He 
was  open,  pleasant,  and  even  cbaiinin|^, 
in  bis  conversation, — fiery  and  volatile  m 
bis  pleasures.  He  is  described  as  fierce, 
disdainful,  and  sarcastic.  He  joined  to 
a  taste  for  profi>uod  erudition  that  of  an 
elegant  dissipation.  His  passioa  for 
luxury  occasioned  him  such  expenses 
when  be  was  young  that  he  consumed 
all  bis  property.  Laiartius  has  preserved 
the  will  of  Anstode,  which  is  curioos. 
The  chief  part  turns  on  the  future  mar- 
riage  and  welfare  of  bis  daughter.  '  If^ 
after  my  death,  she  chooses  to  marry, 
the  executors  will  be  careful  that  she 
marries  no  person  of  an  inferior  rank.  If 
she  reside  at  Cbalds,  she  shall  occupy 
the  apartment  contiguous  to  the  garden  ; 
if  she  chooses  Stag^ra,  she  shall  reside  in 
the  bouse  of  my  utiher,*  Aristotle  bad 
studied  under  the  divine  Plato ;  but  the 
disciple  and  the  master  could  not  possi- 
bly agree  in  their  doctrines  ;  they  were 
or  opposite  tastes  and  talents.  Plato 
was  tne  chief  of  the  academic  sect,  and 
Aristotle  of  the  peripatetic.  Plato  was 
simple,  modest,  fru^,  and  of  austere 
manners ;  a  good  friend,  and  a  sealooa 
citizen,  but  a  theoretical  politidan  ;  a 
lover  indeed  of  benevolence,  and  de- 
sirous of  diffusing  it  among  men,  but 
knowing  little  of  tbem  as  we  find  them. 
His  repubUo  is  as  chimerical  as  Rous- 
seau's ideas,  or  Sir  Thomas  More's 
Utopia. 

"  Rapin  has  sketched  an  ingenious  pa. 
rallel  of  these  two  celebrated  philoso- 
phers. The  genius  of  Plato  is  more 
polished,  and  uat  of  Aristotle  more  vast 
and  profound.  Plato  has  a  lively  and 
teeming  imagination  ;  fertile  in  inven- 
tion, in  ideas,  in  expression,  and  in 
figures,  displaying  a  thousand  different 
turns,  a  thousand  new  colours,  all  agree- 
able to  their  si^bject ;  but,  after  all,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  imagination.  Aris- 
totle is  bard  and  dry  in  all  he  sayv  ;  but 
what  be  savs  is  all  reason,  though  it  is 
expressed  dryly ;  bis  diction,  pure  as  it 
is,  has  something  uncommonly  austere  ; 
and  his  obscurities,  natural  or  affected, 
disgust  and  fatigue  bis  readers.  Plato  is 
equally  delicate  in  bis  thoughts  and  in 
his  expressions.  Aristotle,  though  he 
may  be  more  natural,  has  not  any  drii- 
cacy ;  his  style  is  simple  and  e(^ual,  bat 
close  and  nervous ;  that  of  Plato  is  grand 
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and  elevated,  bat  loose  and  diffuse. 
Plato  alvrajs  says  more  than  he  should 
say;  Aristotle  never  says  enough,  and 
leaves  the  reader  always  to  think  more 
than  he  says.  The  one  surprises  the 
mind,  and  charms  it  by  a  flowery  and 
sparkling  character ;  the  other  illuminates 
and  instructs  it  by  a  just  and  solid  me- 
thod. Plato  communicates  something  of 
genius  by  the  fecundity  of  his  own ;  and 
Aristotle  something  of  judgment  and 
reason,  by  that  impressi(m  of  good  sense 
which  appears  in  all  he  says.  In  a  word, 
Plato  frequently  only  thinks  to  express 
himself  well ;  and  Aiistotle  oidy  thinks 
to  think  justly.  An  interesting  anecdote 
is  rehited  of  these  philosophers.  Aris- 
totle became  the  rival  of  Plato ;  literary 
disputes  long  subsisted  between  them. 
The  disciple  ridiculed  his  master,  and 
the  master  treated  contemptuously  his 
disciple.  To  make  this  superiori^  mani- 
fest, Aristotle  wished  for  a  regular  dis- 
putation before  an  audience,  where  eru- 
dition and  reason  might  prevail ;  but  this 
satisfaction  was  denied.  Plato  was  al- 
wara  surrounded  by  his  scholars,  who 
took  a  lively  interest  in  his  glory.  Three 
of  these  he  taught  to  rival  Aristotle,  and 
It  became  their  mutual  interest  to  depre- 
ciate his  merits.  Unfortunately,  one 
day  Plato  found  himself  in  his  school 
without  these  three  favourite  scholars. 
Aristotle  flies  to  him,— a  crowd  gathers, 
and  enters  with  him.  The  idol  whose 
oracles  they  wished  to  overturn  was  pre- 
sented to  them.  He  was  then  a  respect- 
able old  man,  the  weight  of  whose  years 
had  enfeebled  his  memory.  The  combat 
was  not  long.  Some  rapid  sophisms 
embarrassed  Plato.  He  saw  himself 
surrounded  by  the  ineritable  traps  of  the 
subtlest  lo^cian.  Vanquished,  he  re- 
proached his  ancient  scholar  by  a  beauti. 
ful  figure.  '  He  has  kicked  against  me  as 
a  colt  against  its  mother.'  Soon  ader  this 
humiliating  adventure,  he  ceased  to  ^ve 
public  lectures.  Aristotle  remamed 
master  of  the  field  of  battle.  He  raised 
a  Bcbool,  and  devoted  himself  to  render 
it  the  most  famous  in  Greece.  But  the 
three  &vourite  scholars  of  Plato,  zealous 
to  avenge  the  cause  of  their  master,  and 
to  make  amends  for  their  imprudence  in 

auitting  him,  armed  themselves  against 
le  usuiper.  Xeuocrates,  the  most  ar- 
dent of  the  three,  attacked  Aristotle,  con- 
founded the  logician,  and  re-established 
Plato  in  all  his  rights.  Since  that  time, 
the  academic  and  peripatetic  sects,  ani- 
mated by  the  spirits  of  their  respective 
chiefs,  vowed  eternal  hostility,  llie 
books  of  Aristotle,  says  Strabo,  came 
Cram  his  scholar  Theophrastus  to  Neleus, 
whose  posterity,  an  illiterate  race,  kept 
them  locked  up,  and  buried  in  the  eartn. 
One  Apdlian,  a  curious  coUeotor,  pur* 
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chased  them ;  but  finding  the  MSS.  in- 
jured by  age  and  moisture,  conjecturally 
supplied  their  deficiencies.  Sylla,  at  the 
tadng  of  Athens,  brought  them  to  Rome. 
Aristotle  having,  irreverently  of  the  ^ods, 
and  dreading  the  face  of  Socrates,  wished 
to  retire  from  Athens,  in  a  beautiful  man- 
ner he  pointed  out  his  successor.  There 
were  two  rivals  in  the  school,  Mene- 
demus,  the  Rhodian ;  and  Theophrastus, 
the  Lesbian.  Alluding  delicately  to  his 
own  critical  situation,  ne  told  his  assem- 
bled scholars  that  the  wine  he  was  ac- 
customed to  drink  was  injurious  to  him, 
and  he  desired  them  to  bring  the  wines 
of  Rhodes  and  Lesbos.  He  tasted  both, 
and  declared  they  did  honour  to  their 
soil,  each  being  excellent,  though  dififer- 
ent  in  quality.  The  Rhodian  wine  is  the 
strongest,  but  the  Lesbian  is  sweetest,  and 
that  be  himself  preferred  it.  Thus  he 
pointed  out  Theophrastus,  the  author  of 
The  CharacUrt,  for  his  successor.*' 

The  historians  of  Greece  will  bear 
comparison  with  those  of  any  other 
country.  If  the  names  of  her  poets, 
Homer,  Ilesiod,  and  Sappho ;  of  her 
tragedians,  iBschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides ;  of  her  philosophers,  Aris- 
totle, Plato,  and  Socrates,— constitute 
trios  unparalleled,  distinctive,  and 
alone,  her  historians,  Herodotus,  Thu- 
cydides,  and  Xenophon,  complete  the 
cycle,  and  shew  that  hbtory  has  in  her 
train  intellects  able  to  do  her  behests, 
and  to  embody  and  record  her  marvel- 
lous achievements. 

Herodotus  is  the  patriarch  and  the 
poet  of  history;  while  he  has  trans- 
cribed facts,  he  has,  through  tlie  graces 
of  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  by  the  glow  of 
a  mellow  and  exuberant  genius,  made 
his  history  the  romance  of  reality, — a 
flowing  and  copious  stream  of  beauty 
and  of  harmony,  on  which  history 
spreads  her  deeds,  and  facts  embosom 
tliemselves  as  in  a  transparent  setting. 
In  his  pages  the  Persian  war  assumes, 
not  from  any  overcharged  colouring, 
but  from  the  native  dignity  and  powers 
of  the  historian,  the  attractions  of  an 
epic  poem.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  Tliucydides,  on  hearing  the 
Dorian  patriarch  reciting  his  magnifi- 
cent history,  burst  into  tears,  partly 
from  admiration  and  partly  from  joy ; 
and  from  that  moment  determined  to 
approach,  if  not  to  rival,  so  great  a 
master.  His  genius  did  not  turn  in  the 
same  direction,  and  the  age  of  which 
he  had  to  record  the  annals  and  events 
did  not  furnish  the  same  epic  and  he- 
roic interest.  The  age  of  Thucydides 
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was  split  into  political  discords  and 
universal  partisanship.  The  minds  of 
its  busy  characters  were  distorted  by  a 
rage  for  scholastic  and  metaphysical 
quibbles.  The  severe  simplicity  of  the 
earlier  age  had  passed  avvav,  and  fol- 
lies, sensuality,  and  vice,  had  occupied 
its  place,  amid  the  eclat  of  a  demoral- 
isea  generation  rejoicing  in  the  transi* 
tion.  It  was  his  province  to  state, 
analyse,  and  work  into  conclusion, 
sentiment,  and  theory,  the  raw  and  con- 
flicting materials  which  poured  in  from 
all  quarters.  The  metaphysician  al- 
most absorbed  the  historian.  A  mys- 
terious transcendentalism  exudes  from 
every  pase  of  Thucydides.  If  Hero- 
dotus is  the  historian  for  poets,  Thucy- 
dides is  the  historian  for  metaphysi- 
cians. If  Apollo  shed  his  inspiration 
on  the  former,  Aristotle  appears  to  have 
impregnated  with  his  speculations  the 
latter.  Herodotus  looks  abroad  upon 
the  world  as  a  poet,  Thucydides  as  a 
philosopher.  Hence  the  one  makes 
his  characters  poets,  the  otlier  makes 
liis  philosophers.  Herodotus  makes 
them  the  organs  of  strophes,  and  anti- 
strophes,  and  choruses;  Thucydides, 
of  metaphysical  essays  and  philoso- 
phising narratives. 

We  have  not  yet  touched  on  the 
character  of  Xenophon,  the  philosopher, 
the  statist,  the  sportsman,  the  his- 
torian. In  tlie  first  and  last  capa- 
cities he  is  best  known,  and  most  ex- 
tensively appreciated.  We  now  refer 
to  him  as  the  writer  of  the  Cyropadia 
and  the  Anabatis,  It  is  very  generally 
thought  that  Xenophon  occupies  the 
third  and  lowest  place  as  a  historian. 
VVe  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  quali- 
fication. ] f  to  record  facts  in  tlie  most 
transparent  style,  to  delineate  characters 
purely  as  their  actions  prompt, — if 
these  be  the  essential  properties  of  a 
historian,  Xenophon  transcends  im- 
measurably his  rivals.  A  more  simple, 
and  withal  a  more  interesting,  narrative 
than  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
ancient  literature  does  not  contain.  He 
has  neither  the  poetic  genius  of  Hero- 
dotus, nor  the  laconic  and  philosophical 
mind  of  Thucydides;  but  he  possesses 
one  characteristic  to  which  both  of 
these  are  entire  strangere unaffected 
simplicity  of  style,  and  faithfulness  of 
narrative.  We  do  not  admire  the 
amalgamation  of  the  historian,  poet, 
and  philosopher.  History  should  fur- 
nish Its  facts ;  poetry  the  latent  linksj 
and  more  evanescent  lights  and  shades, 


which  the  eyes  of  ordinary  men  cannot 
perceive ;  and  philosophy  should  raise 
Its  structures  and  establish  its  theories 
from  these,  the  elements  of  an  ex- 
ploded and  exhausted  world.  To  give 
an  instance  of  our  meaning,  we  refer 
to  Richard  III,,  by  our  own  unri- 
valled poet.  History  presented  the 
outside  materiab,  the  facts,  the  inci- 
dents, the  circumstances,  the  events; 
but  Shakspeare  the  poet  embodied  the 
latent  passion,  and  founts  of  passion ; 
the  low  and  subtle  cunning,  tne  over- 
awing fortitude  and  herobm ;  the  ambi- 
tion and  unbending  pride,  which  rise, 
and  foam,  and  subside,  in  the  breast  of 
Richard,  and  impart  fasc'mation  and 
power  to  that  masterpiece  of  dramatic 
composition.  On  the  raw  materials  of 
history  thus  sublimed  and  illustrated, 
philosophy  might  rear  its  monuments 
and  construct  its  theories.  The  his- 
torian has  recorded  outward  acts,  but 
the  poet  has  traced  them  to  their  pas* 
sions,  withdrawn  the  veil  that  concealed 
the  world  of  mind  from  the  outward 
eye,  and  thereby  enabled  philosc^hy 
to  watch  and  generalise  the  inner  move- 
ments and  mechanism. 

We  have  scarcely  mentioned  the  elo- 
quence of  Greece.  Of  this  we  have 
but  one  remnant  worth  immortality, — 
the  orations  of  the  coward,  the  orator, 
the  suicide,  Demosthenes.  jEscbines 
was  no  mean  orator;  he  vras  lost  in  the 
shadow — or  shall  we  say,  ntbttancc  ? — 
of  Demosthenes.  His  accusation  is  ably 
sustained,  and  by  an  ordinary  debater 
unanswerable.  But  the  eagle  eye  of 
the  orator  Demosthenes  saw  its  weak 
and  its  hollow  points;  and  in  that 
splendid  reply  (pro  coron£)  extermin- 
ated the  reasoning,  and  produced  the 
exile,  of  his  rival.  Demosthenes  was 
accused  of  too  great  elaboration  in  his 
speeches ;  it  was  said  they  smelt  of  the 
lamp.  There  was  great  preparation, 
as  well  as  much  laboured  composition ; 
but  on  perusing  the  accusation  of 
^schinesandthe  reply  of  Demosthenes, 
we  can  easily  see  that  some  of  the  most 
effective  parts  must  have  been  purely 
extemporaneous.  It  is  well  known 
that  some  of  our  ablest  orators  in  both 
houses  write,  previously,  a  considerable 
portion  of  tlieir  speeches ;  and  one  or 
two,  like  privy  councillor  Lalor  Shiel, 
prepare  tliem  for  the  press  a  week  pre* 
vious,  richly  interlarded  witli  such  pa- 
rentheses as,  vehement  cheering  !  great 
applatae/  and  the  peroration  finished 
w^ue  ad  tmguem,  and  cloaed  by  the 
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postscript^ — T/te  kon,  getUlenum  sat 
domu  amid  cheers  from  w>th  sides  of  the 
home.  DeraoslKenes  never  did  this. 
In  this  point,  the  Right  Hon.  Lalor 
Sbiel  beats  the  Grecian  orator  hollow. 
Alexander  the  Great  would  not  have 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Irish 
orators.  He  might  have  sent  the  police 
after  tbero^  as  uproarious  rogues ;  but 
he  would  never  have  attempted  to  si- 
lence them. 

Alexander  the  Great  closed  the  in- 
tellectual progression  of  the  noblest 
literature  a  nation  ever  gave  birth  to. 
1 1  is  sword  seems  to  have  swept  the 
Muses  from  their  wonted  resorts.  A 


powerful  political  and  pecuniary  efibrt 
was  made  to  rear  another  Athens  in 
Alexandria.  But  no  resources  of  roy- 
alty, or  wealth,  or  patronage,  could 
create  genius :  art  took  its  place,  and 
acted  well  its  part.  A  Lucian  and  a 
Longinus  are  almost  the  only  real  orna- 
ments of  the  first  Alexandrian  age  of 
Greek  literature.  Plutarch  and  Poly- 
bius,  and  a  few  others,  are  above  me- 
diocrity, but  cannot  bear  comparison 
with  the  writers  of  a  more  illustrious 
era.  We  shall  pass  in  our  next  to  the 
littora  LatinOf  and  there  gather  such 
illustrations  of  literary  progress  and 
character  as  may  fiill  in  our  way. 


FROM  THE  ITALIAN. 

Two  diflerent  flow'rs  I  give — though  none 

A  head  more  lovely  rears : 
Aurora's  blushes  tint  the  one ; 

Both  glisten  with  her  tears ! 
The  rose  displays  a  brighter  dress — 
Nor  makes  us  like  the  lily  less. 
Accept  the  gift,  feir  maid — the  first 

Is  Love's  especial  care ; 
Both  grew  witnin  one  gaiden  nurst^ 

One  streamlet  fed  the  pair. 
The  first,  I  said,  was  Love's  alone; 
Thou  claim'st  the  lily  for  thine  own ! 

The  emblem  one  all  hearts  confess 

Of  worth  that  shuns  the  light ; 
The  next  portrays  the  loveliness 

Of  beauty,  rosy  bright : 
Reiens  in  all  breasts  each  scented  flower 
Wim  varied  charms,  yet  equal  power. 
The  lily's  purer  hues  bedeck 

Thy  form  and  soul  combined ; 
Its  stainless  white  adorns  thy  neck. 

And  images  thy  mind ; 
The  while  thy  rose-red  lips  display 
A  charm  to  steal  all  hearts  away ! 
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A  SHABBY  GENTEEL  STORY. 
CniPTERS  V.  AND  VI. 


Chapter  V. 

Contains  a  great  deal  of  complicated 
love-making. 

The  Misses  Macarty  were  excessively 
indignant  that  Mr.  Fitch  should  ha?e 
had  the  audacity  to  fall  in  love  with 
their  sister;  and  poor  Caroline's  life 
was  not,  as  may  be  imagined,  made 
much  the  happier  by  the  envy  and 
passion  thus  excited.  Mr.  Fitch's 
amour  was  the  source  of  a  great  deal 
of  pain  to  her.  Her  mother  would 
tauntingly  say,  that  as  both  were  beg- 
gars, they  could  not  do  better  tlmn 
marry  ;  and  declared,  in  the  same  sati- 
rical way,  that  she  should  like  nothing 
belter  than  to  see  a  large  family  of 
grandchildren  about  her,  to  be  plagues 
und  burdens  upon  her,  as  her  daughter 
was.  The  short  way  would  have  been, 
when  the  young  painter's  intentions 
were  manifest,  which  they  pretty 
speedily  were,  to  have  requested  him 
immediately  to  quit  the  house;  or,  as 
Mr.  Gann  said,  **  to  give  him  the  sack 
at  once  ;"  to  which  measure  the  worthy 
man  indignantly  avowed  that  he  would 
have  resort.  But  his  lady  would  not 
allow  of  any  such  rudeness ;  although, 
for  her  part,  she  professed  the  strongest 
scorn  and  contempt  for  the  painter. 
For  the  painful  fact  must  be  stated : 
Fitch  had  a  short  time  previously  paid 
no  less  a  sum  than  a  whole  quarter's 
board  and  lodging  in  advance,  at  Mrs. 
Gann's  humble  request,  and  he  pos- 
sessed his  landlady's  receipt  for  that 
sum  ;  Uie  mention  of  which  circum- 
stance silenced  Gann's  objections  at 
once.  And,  indeed,  it  is  pretty  certain 
that,  with  all  her  taunts  to  her  daughter, 
and  just  abuse  of  Fitch's  poverty,  Mrs. 
Gann  in  her  heart  was  not  altogether 
averse  to  the  match.  In  the  6rst  place,  she 
loved  match-making ;  next,  she  would 
be  glad  to  be  rid  of  her  daughter  at  any 
rate :  and,  besides.  Fitch's  aunt,  the 
auctioneer's  wife,  was  rich,  and  had  no 
children ;  painters,  as  she  had  heard, 
make  often  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
Fitch  might  be  a  clever  one  for  aught 
she  knew.  So  he  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  house,  an  undeclared  but  very 
assiduous  lover;  and  to  sigh,  and  to 
moan,  and  make  verses  and  portraits 
of  his  beloved;  and  build  castles  in  the 


air  as  best  he  might.  Indeed,  our 
humble  Cinderella  was  in  a  very  cu- 
rious position.  She  felt  a  tender  pas^ 
sion  for  the  first  floor,  and  was  adored 
by  the  second  floor,  and  had  to  wait 
upon  both  at  the  summons  of  the  bell 
of  either;  and  as  tlie  poor  little  thing 
was  compelled  not  to  notice  any  of  tbe 
sighs  and  glances  which  the  painter 
bestowed  upon  her,  she  also  had 
schooled  herself  to  maintain  a  quiet 
demeanour  towards  Mr.  Brandon,  and 
not  allow  him  to  discover  the  secret 
which  was  labouring  in  her  little  breast. 

I  think  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
pretty  general  rule,  that  most  romantic 
little  girls  of  Caroline's  age  have  such 
a  budding  sentiment  as  this  young  per- 
son entertained  ;  quite  innocent,  of 
course  ;  nourished  and  talked  of  iu 
delicious  secrecy  to  the  confidante  of 
the  hour.  Or  else  what  are  novels 
made  for  ?  Had  Caroline  read  of  Va- 
lancourt  and  Emily  for  nothing,  or 
gathered  no  good  example  from  those 
five  tear-fraught  volumes  which  de- 
scribe the  loves  of  Miss  Helen  Mar 
and  Sir  William  Wallace?  Many  a 
time  had  she  depicted  Brandon  in  a 
fancy  costume,  such  as  the  fascinating 
Valancourt  wore ;  or  painted  herself  as 
Helen,  tying  a  sash  round  her  knight's 
cuirass,  and  watching  him  forth  to 
battle.  Silly  fancies,  no  doubt;  but 
consider,  madam,  the  poor  girl's  age 
and  education :  the  only  instruction 
she  had  ever  received  was  from  these 
tender,  kind-hearted,  silly  books ;  the 
only  happiness  which  Fate  had  allowed 
her  was  in  this  little  silent  world  of 
fancy.  It  would  be  hard  to  grudge  the 
poor  thing  her  dreams;  and  many  such 
did  she  have,  and  impart  blushingly  to 
honest  Becky,  as  they  sat  by  the  hum- 
ble kitchen-flre. 

Although  it  cost  her  heart  a  great 
pang,  she  had  once  ventured  to  im- 
plore her  mother  not  to  send  her  up- 
stairs to  the  lodgers'  rooms,  for  she 
shrunk  at  the  notion  of  the  occurrence 
that  Brandon  should  discover  her  re- 
gard for  him  ;  but  this  point  had  never 
entered  Mrs.  Gann's  sagacious  head. 
She  thought  her  daughter  wished  to 
avoid  Fitch,  and  sternly  bade  her  do 
her  duty,  and  not  sive  herself  such  im- 
pertinent airs ;  and,  indeed,  it  can't  be 
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said  that  poor  Caroline  was  very  sorry 
at  being  compelled  to  continue  to  sec 
Biandon.  To  do  both  gentlemen  jus- 
tice, neither  ever  said  a  word  unfit  for 
Caroline  to  hear.  Fitch  would  have 
been  torn  to  pieces  by  a  thousand  wild 
horses  rather  than  have  breathed  a 
single  syllable  to  hurt  her  feelings; 
and  Brandon,  though  by  no  means  so 
squeamish  on  ordinary  occasions,  was 
innately  a  gentleman,  and,  from  taste 
nther  than  from  virtue,  was  carefully 
respectful  in  his  behaviour  to  her. 

As  for  the  Misses  Macarty  them- 
selves, it  has  been  stated  that  they  had 
already  given  away  their  hearts  several 
times ;  Miss  Isabella  being  at  this  mo- 
ment attached  to  a  certain  young  wine- 
merchant,  and  to  Lieutenant  or  Colonel 
Swabber  of  the  Spanish  service ;  and 
Miss  Rosalind  having  a  decided  fond- 
ness for  a  foreign  nobleman,  with  black 
raostacbiosy  who  had  paid  a  visit  to 
Margate.  Of  Miss  Bella's  lovers. 
Swabber  had  disappeared  ;  but  she 
still  met  the  wine-merchant  pretty 
often,  and  it  is  believed  had  cone  very 
nieh  to  accept  him.  As  for  Miss  Ro- 
saUnd,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
course  of  her  true  love  ran  by  no 
means  smoothly  :  the  Frenchman  had 
turned  out  to  be  not  a  marquess,  but  a 
billiard-marker;  and  a  sad,  sore  sub- 
ject the  disappointment  was  with  the 
neglected  lady. 

We  should  have  spoken  of  it  long 
since,  had  the  subject  been  one  that 
was  much  canvassed  in  the  Gann  fa- 
roily  ;  but  once  when  Gann  had  endea- 
voured to  rally  his  step-daughter  on 
this  unfortunate  attachment  (using  for 
the  purpose  those  delicate  terms  of  wit 
for  which  the  honest  gentleman  was  al- 
ways famous),  Miss  Linda  had  flown 
into  such  a  violent  fury,  and  comported 
herself  in  a  way  so  dreadful,  that 
James  Gann,  Esquire,  was  fairly  fright- 
ened out  of  his  wits  by  the  threats, 
screams,  and  imprecations  whicii  she 
uttered.  Miss  Bella,  who  was  disposed 
to  be  jocose  likewise,  was  likewise 
awed  into  silence ;  for  her  dear  sister 
talked  of  tearing  her  eyes  out  that  mi- 
nute, and  uttered  some  hints,  too, 
regarding  love  matters  personally  af- 
fecting Miss  Bella  herself,  which  caused 
that  young  lady  to  turn  pale- red,  to 
matter  something  about  "  wicked  lies," 
and  to  leave  the  room  immediately. 
Nor  was  the  subject  ever  again  broached 
by  the  Ganns.  Even  when  Mrs.  Gann 
once  talked  about  that  odious  French 


impostor,  she  was  stopped  immediately, 
not  by  the  lady  concerned,  but  by  Miss 
Bella,  who  cried,  sharply,  "  Mamma, 
hold  your  tongue,  ana  don*t  vex  our 
dear  Linda  by  alluding  to  any  such 
stuff."  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
young  ladies  had  had  a  private  con- 
ference, which,  beginning  a  little  fierce- 
ly at  first,  had  ended  amicably :  and  so 
the  marquess  was  mentioned  no  more. 

Miss  Linda,  then,  was  comparatively 
free  (for  Bob  Smith,  the  linendraper, 
and  young  Glauber,  the  apothecary, 
went  for  nothing);  and,  very  luckily 
for  her,  a  successor  was  found  for  tht* 
faithless  Frenchman,  almost  imme- 
diately. 

This  gentleman  was  a  commoner,  to 
be  sure,  but  had  a  good  e;itate  of  five 
hundred  a-year,  kept  his  horse  and  gig, 
and  was,  as  Mr.  uann  remarked,  as 
good  a  fellow  as  ever  lived.  Let  us  say 
at  once  that  the  new  lover  was  no  other 
than  Mr.  Swigby.  From  the  day  when 
he  had  been  introduced  to  the  family 
he  appeared  to  be  very  much  attracted 
by  the  two  sisters;  sent  a  turkey  off 
his  own  farm,  and  six  bottles  of  prime 
Hollands,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gann,  in 
presents ;  and,  in  ten  short  days  after 
his  first  visit,  had  informed  his  friend 
Gann  that  he  was  violently  in  love 
with  two  women,  whose  names  he 
would  never — never  breathe.  The 
worthy  Gann  knew  right  well  how  the 
matter  was ;  for  he  had  not  failed  to 
remark  Swigby *s  melancholy,  and  to 
attribute  it  to  its  right  cause. 

Swicby  was  forty-eiglit  years  of  age, 
stout,  nearty,  gay,  much  given  to  drink, 
and  had  never  been  a  lady's  man,  or, 
indeed,  passed  half-a-dozen  evenings 
in  ladies'  society.  lie  thought  Gann 
the  noblest  ancf  finest  fellow  in  the 
world.  He  never  heard  any  singing 
like  James's,  nor  any  jokes  like  his ; 
nor  had  met  with  such  an  accom- 
plished gentleman  or  man  of  the  world. 

Gann  has  his  faults,"  Swigby  would 
say  at  the  Bag  of  Nails ;  "  which  of  us 
has  not  ? — but  I  tell  you  what,  he*s  the 
greatest  trump  I  ever  see."  Many 
scores  of  scores  had  he  paid  for  Gann, 
many  guineas  and  crown-pieces  had  he 
lent  him,  since  he  came  into  his  pro- 
perty some  three  years  before.  What 
were  Swigby's  former  pursuits  I  can't 
tell.  What  need  we  care  ?  Hadn't  he 
five  hundred  a-year  now,  and  a  horse 
and  gig  ?   Ay,  that  he  had . 

Since  his  accession  to  fortune,  this 
gay  young  bachelor,  Jmd  (5|c^e^^^ 
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share  (what  be  called  his  wliack  **) 
of  pleasure;  had  been  at  one — nay, 
peniapsy  at  two — public-houses  every 
night ;  and  had  been  drunk,  I  make 
uo  doubt,  nearly  a  thousand  times  in 
the  course  of  the  three  years.  Many 
people  had  tried  to  cheat  him ;  but, 
no,  no  1  he  knew  what  was  what,  and 
in  all  matters  of  money  was  simple  and 
shrewd.  Gann*s  gentility  won  him ; 
his  bragging,  his  ton,  and  the  stylish 
tuft  on  his  chin.  To  be  invited  to  his 
house  was  a  proud  moment ;  and  when 
he  went  away,  after  the  banquet  de- 
scribed in  the  last  chapter,  he  was  in  a 
perfect  ferment  of  love  and  liquor. 

'*  What  a  stylish  woman  is  that 
Mrs.  Gann  !*'  thought  he,  as  he  tumbled 
into  bed  at  his  inn :  "  fine  she  must  have 
been  as  a  gall — fouiteen  stone  now, 
without  saddle  and  bridle,  and  no 
mistake.  And  them  Miss  Macartys, 
Jupiter!  what  spanking,  handsome, 
elegant  creatures! — real  elegance  in 
bom  on  'em  1  Such  hair ! — black's  the 
word— as  black  as  my  mare;  such 
cheeks,  such  necks,  and  shoulders!*' 
At  noon  be  repeated  these  observations 
to  Gann  himself,  as  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  pier  with  that  gentleman, 
smoking  Manilla  cheroots.  He  was  in 
raptures  with  his  evening.  Gann  re- 
ceived his  praises  with  much  majestic 
good-humour. 

«  Blood,  sir  1"  said  he,  "  blood's 
every  thing!  Them  gals  have  been 
broueht  up  as  few  ever  have.  I  don't 
speak  of  myself ;  but  their  mother — 
their  mother's  a  lady,  sir.  Shew  me  a 
woman  in  England  as  is  better  bred 
or  knows  the  world  more  than  my 
Juliana!*' 

It's  impawsible,"  said  Swisby. 

Think  of  tlie  company  we  ve  kep, 
sir,  before  our  misfortunes — the  fust  m 
the  land.  Brandenburg  House,  sir — 
England's  injured  queen.  Law  bless 
you,  Juliana  was  always  there  !*' 

I  make  no  doubt,  sir ;  you  can  see 
it  in  her,"  said  Swigby,  solemnly. 

And  as  for  those  gals,  why,  aint 

thev  relfltpH  tn  iYm  fnsf  InmilipA  in  Tro. 


black,  and  all's  black,  as  I  say.  What 
complexion,  sir ! — ay,  and  what  makes 
too  1  Such  a  neck  and  shoulders  I 
never  see !" 

Gann,  who  had  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  (his  friend's  arm  being  hooked 
into  one  of  his),  here  suddenly  with- 
drew his  hand  from  its  hiding-pla<«, 
clenched  his  fist,  assumed  a  horrible 
knowing  grin,  and  gave  Mr.  Swigby 
such  a  blow  in  the  ribs  as  well-mgfa 
sent  him  into  the  water.  ^  You  dy 
dog!"  said  Mr.  Gann,  with  inexpress- 
ible emphasis,  youVe  found  that  out 
too,  have  you  ?  Have  a  care,  Joe,  my 
boy, — have  a  care." 

And  herewith  Gann  and  Joe  burst 
into  tremendous  roars  of  laughter,  fresh 
explosions  taking  place  at  intervals  of 
five  minutes  during  the  rest  of  the  walk . 
The  two  friends  parted  exceedingly 
happy ;  and  when  Uiey  met  that  even- 
ing at  **  The  Nails,"  Gann  drew  Swigby 
mysteriously  into  the  bar,  and  thrust 
into  his  hand  a  triangular  piece  of  pink  \ 
paper,  which  the  latter  read : —  j 

**  Mrs.  Gann  and  the  Misses  Macarty 
request  the  honour  and  pleMore  of  Mr. 
Swigby's  company  (if  you  have  no  better 
enfifagement)  to  tea  to-morrow  evening, 
at  nau.past  five. 

*'  Margaretta  Cottage, 

Salamanca  Road  Norths 
Thursday  evening" 

The  faces  of  the  two  gentlemen  were 
wonderfully  expressive  of  satis&ction 
as  this  communication  passed  between 
them.  And  I  am  led  to  believe  Uiat 
Mrs.  Gann  had  been  unusually  pleased 
with  her  husband's  conduct  on  that  day, 
for  honest  James  had  no  less  than  thir^ 
teen  and  sixpence  in  his  pocket,  and 
insisted,  as  usual,  upon  standing  glasses 
all  round.  Joe  Swigby,  left  alone  in 
the  little  parlour  behind  the  bar,  called  | 
for  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  new  pen  and  a 
wafer,  and  in  the  space  of  halPan-hour 
concocted  a  very  spirited  and  satis&c- 
tory  answer  to  this  note;  which  was 
carried  off  by  Gann,  and  duly  deli- 
vered.   Punctually  at  half-past  five 

\f r    Tneonli   KonrrKir  Irnru^Ira^l    a*  M^^r. 
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discord,  were  the  sweetest  ronsic  he 
had  ever  beard.  He  sent  the  gin  and 
the  turkey  the  next  day ;  and,  of  course, 
was  invited  to  dine.  The  dinner  was 
followed  up  on  his  part  by  an  offer  to 
drive  all  Uie  young  ladies  and  their 
mamma  into  the  country ;  and  he 
hired  a  very  smart  barouche  to  con- 
duct them.  The  invitation  was  not 
declined;  and  Fitch,  too,  was  asked 
by  Mr.  Swigby,  in  the  height  of  his 
good-humour,  and  accepted  with  the 
atroost  delight.  Me  and  Joe  will 
go  on  the  box,^  said  Gann.  You  four 
ladies  and  Mr.  Fitch  shall  go  inside. 
Carry  must  go  bodkin ;  but  she  aint 
very  big." 

Carry,  indeed,  will  stop  at  home," 
said  her  mamma ;  "  she's  not  fit  to  go 
out" 

At  which  poor  Fitch's  jaw  fell :  it 
was  in  order  to  ride  with  her  that  he 
had  agreed  to  accompany  the  party; 
nor  could  he  escape  now,  having  just 
promised  so  eagerly. 

Oh,  don't  let  s  have  that  proud 
Brandon,"  said  the  young  ladies,  when 
the  good-natured  Mr.  Swigby  proposed 
to  ask  that  gentleman;  and  therefore 
he  was  not  invited  to  join  them  in  their 
excursion  :  but  he  stayed  at  home  very 
unconcernedly,  and  saw  the  barouche 
and  its  load  drive  off.  Somebody  else 
looked  at  it  from  the  parlour-window 
with  rather  a  heavy  heart,  and  tliat 
some  one  was  poor  Caroline.  The  day 
was  bright  and  sunshiny;  the  spring 
was  be^DDiag  early;  it  would  have 
been  pleasant  to  have  been  a  lady  for 
once,  and  to  have  driven  along  in  a 
carriage  with  prancing*  horses.  Mr. 
Fitch  looked  after  her  in  a  very  sheep- 
ish, mekncboly  way ;  and  was  so  dis- 
mal and  silly  during  the  first  part  of 
the  journey,  that  Miss  Linda,  wno  was 
next  him,  said  to  her  papa  that  she 
would  change  places  with  him;  and 
actually  mounted  the  box  by  the  side 
of  the  happy,  trembling  Mr.  Swigby. 
How  proud  he  was,  to  he  sure  1  now 
knowingly  did  he  spank  the  horses 
along,  and  fling  out  the  shillings  at  the 
turnpikes  1 

"  Bless  you,  he  don't  care  for 
change  1"  said  Gann,  as  one  of  the 
toll-takers  offered  to  render  some  cop- 
pers ;  and  Joe  felt  infinitely  obliged  to 
his  friend  for  setting  off  his  amiable 
qualities  in  such  a  way. 

0  mighty  Fate,  that  over  us  miser- 
able raortau  rulest  supreme,  with  what 
small  means  are  thy  ends  effected !  — 


with  what  scornful  ease  and  mean  in- 
struments does  it  please  thee  to  govern 
mankind !  Let  each  man  think  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  and  how  its 
lot  has  been  determined.  The  getting 
up  a  litUe  earlier  or  later,  the  turning 
down  this  street  or  tlmt,  the  eating  of 
this  dish  or  the  other,  may  influence 
all  the  years  and  actions  of  a  future 
life.  Mankind  walks  down  the  left- 
hand  side  of  Regent  Street  instead  of 
the  right,  and  meets  a  friend  who  asks 
him  to  dinner,  and  goes,  and  finds  the 
turtle  remarkably  good,  and  the  iced 
punch  very  cool  and  pleasant;  and, 
oeing  in  a  merry,  jovial,  idle  mood, 
has  no  objection  to  a  social  rubber  of 
whist — nay,  to  a  few  more  glasses  of 
that  cool  punch;  In  the  most  careless, 
good-humoured  way,  he  loses  a  few 
points ;  and  still  feels  thirsty,  and  loses 
a  few  more  points ;  and,  like  a  man  of 
spirit,  increases  his  stakes,  to  be  sure, 
and  just  by  that  walk  down  Regent 
Street  is  ruined  for  life.  Or  he  walks 
down  tlie  right-hand  side  of  Regent 
Street  instead  of  the  left,  and,  good 
Heavens  I  who  is  that  charming  young 
creature  who  has  just  stepped  into  her 
carriage  from  Mr.  Fraser's  shop,  and  to 
whom  and  her  mamma  Mr.  Fraser  has 
made  the  roost  elegant  bow  in  the 
world  ?  It  is  the  lovely  Miss  Moidore, 
with  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  who 
has  remarked  your  elegant  figure,  and 
regularly  drives  to  town  on  the  first  of 
the  month,  to  purchase  her  darling 
Magazine.  You  drive  afier  her  as  fast 
as  the  hack -cab  will  carry  vou.  She 
reads  the  Magazine  the  whole  way. 
She  stops  at  her  papa's  elegant  villa  at 
Hampstead,  with  a  conservatory,  a 
double  coach-house,  and  a  parklike 
paddock.  As  the  lodge-gate  separates 
you  fix>m  that  dear  giri,  she  Iqpks  back 
just  once,  and  blushes.  Erubuit,  snlva 
est  res.  She  has  blushed,  and  you  are 
all  right.  In  a  week  you  are  intro- 
duced to  the  family,  and  pronounced 
a  charming  young  fellow  of^high  prin- 
ciples. In  three  weeks  you  have  danced 
twenty-nine  quadrilles  with  her,  and 
whisked  her  through  several  miles  of 
waltzes.  In  a  month  Mrs.  CFIaherty 
has  flung  herself  into  the  arms  of  her 
mother,  just  having  come  from  a  visit 
to  the  village  of  Gretna,  near  Cariisle ; 
and  you  have  an  account  at  your 
banker's  ever  af^er.  What  is  the  cause 
of  all  this  good  fortune?— A  walk  on 
a  particular  side  of  Regent  Street. 
And  so  true  and  indisputable  is  this 
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feet,  that  there  is  a  young  north  coun- 
try gentleman,  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted, that  daily  paces  up  and 
down  the  abovenamed  street  for  many 
hours,  fully  expecting  that  such  an  ad- 
venture will  happen  to  him ;  for  which 
end  he  keeps  a  cab  in  readiness  at  the 
comer  of  Vigo  Lane. 

Now,  after  a  dissertation  in  this  his- 
tory, the  reader  is  pretty  sure  to  know 
that  a  moral  is  coming ;  and  the  fects 
connected  with  our  tale,  which  are  to 
be  drawn  from  the  above  little  essay 
on  fate,  are  simply  these :  — 1.  If  Mr. 
Fitch  had  not  heard  Mr.  Swigby  invite 
all  the  ladies,  he  would  have  refused 
Swigby  s  invitation,  and  stayed  at  home. 
2.  If  he  had  not  been  in  the  carriage, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  Miss  Rosalind 
Macarty  would  not  have  been  seated 
by  him  on  the  back  seat.  3.  If  he  had 
not  been  sulky,  she  never  would  have 
asked  her  papa  to  let  her  take  his  place 
on  the  box.  4.  If  she  had  not  taken 
her  papa's  place  on  the  box,  not  one  of 
the  circumstances  would  have  happen- 
ed which  did  happen ;  and  which  were 
as  follows : — 

1.  Miss  Bella  remained  inside. 
*  2.  Mr.  Swigby,  who  was  wavering 
between  the  two,  like  a  certain  animd 
between  two  bundles  of  hay,  was  de- 
termined by  this  circumstance,  and 
made  proposals  to  Miss  Linda,  whis- 
pering to  Miss  Linda  :  "  Miss,  I  aint 
equal  to  the  like  of  you  ;  but  I'm 
hearty,  healthy,  and  have  five  hundred 
a-year.  Will  you  marry  me  ?"  In  fact, 
this  very  speech  had  been  taught  him 
by  cunning  Gann,  who  saw  well  enough 
that  Swigby  would  speak  to  one  or 
other  of  his  daughters.  And  to  it  the 
young  lady  replied,  also  in  a  whis- 
pering, agitatea  tone,  "  Law,  Mr.  S.  I 
What  an  odd  man  I  How  can  you  V 
And,  a(\er  a  little  pause,  added,  "  Speak 
to  mamma 

3.  fAnd  this  is  the  main  point  of  my 
story.)  If  little  Caroline  had  been 
allowed  to  go  out,  she  never  would 
have  been  left  alone  with  Brandon  at 
Margate.  When  Fate  wills  that  some- 
thing should  come  to  pass,  she  sends 
forward  a  million  of  little  circumstances 
to  clear  and  prepare  the  way. 

In  the  month  of  April  (as  indeed  in 
half-a-score  of  other  months  of  the 
year)  the  reader  may  have  remarked 
that  the  cold  north-east  wind  is  pre- 
valent ;  and  that  when,  tenipted  by  a 
glimpse  of  sunshine  he  issues  forth 
to  take  the  air,  he  receives  not  only  it. 


but  such  a  quantity  of  it  as  is  enougli 
to  keep  him  shivering  through  the  rest 
of  the  miserable  month.  On  one  oF 
these  happy  days  of  English  weather 
(it  was  the  very  day  before  the  plea- 
sure party  described  in  the  last  chapter) 
Mr.  Brandon,  cursing  heartily  his 
country,  and  thinking  how  infinitely 
more  congenial  to  him  were  the  winds 
and  habits  prevalent  in  other  nations, 
was  marching  over  the  cliffs  near  Mar- 
gate, in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  shrill 
east  wind  which  no  ordinary  mortal 
could  bear,  when  he  found  perched  on 
the  cliff,  his  fingers  blue  with  cold, 
the  celebrated  Andrea  Fitch,  employed 
in  sketching  a  land  or  a  sea-scape  on 
a  sheet  of  grey  paper. 

"  You  have  chosen  a  fine  day  for 
sketching,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  bitterly, 
his  thin  aquiline  nose  peering  out 
livid  from  the  fur  collar  of  his  coat. 

Mr.  Fitch  smiled,  understanding  the 
allusion. 

"  An  hartisl,  sir,"  said  he,  **  doesn't 
mind  the  coldness  of  the  weather. 
There  was  a  chap  in  the  Academy  who 
took  sketches  twenty  degrees  below 
zero  in  Iliceland  —  Mount  'Ecla,  sir  ! 
E  was  the  man  that  gave  the  first  hidea 
of  Mount  'Ecla  for  the  Surrey  Zoologi- 
cal Gardens." 

"  He  must  have  been  a  wonderful 
enthusiast !"  said  Mr.  Brandon ;  "  I 
fancy  that  most  men  would  prefer  to 
sit  at  home,  and  not  numb  their  fingers 
in  such  a  freezing  storm  as  this !" 

"  Storm,  sir  1"  replied  Fitch,  ma- 
jestically; "I  live  in  a  storm,  sir! 
A  true  artist  is  never  so  'appy  as  when 
he  can  have  the  advantage  to  ^;aze  upon 
yonder  tempestuous  hocean  m  one  of 
Its  hangry  moods." 

"  Ay,  there  comes  the  steamer," 
answered  Mr.  Brandon ;  "  I  can  fancy 
that  there  are  a  score  of  unhappy  people 
on  board  who  are  not  artists,  and  would 
wish  to  behold  your  ocean  quiet." 

"  They  are  not  poets,  sir ;  the  glori- 
ous hever-changing  expression  of  the 
reat  countenance  of  Nature  is  not  seen 
y  them,  no  more  than  the  storm  and 
the  sunshine  which  rages  and  gleams 
halternately  in  the  face  of  my  favourite 
hactor,  Mr.  M'Hasterisk,  is  seen  by 
the  gents  in  the  gallery.  They  are  too 
far  away  from  it,  sir;  those  vulgar 
people,  sucking  their  horanges  and 
paying  their  shilling.  I  should  con- 
sider myself  unworthy  my  hart,  if  I 
could  not  bear  a  little  privation  of  cold 
or  'eat  for  its  sake.   And  besides,  sir, 
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whatever  their  hardships  may  be^  such 
a  sight  hamply  repays  roe;  for,  al- 
though my  pnvate  sorrows  may  be  (has 
they  are)  tremendous,  I  never  can  look 
abroad  upon  the  green  hearth  and 
hawful  sea,  witliout  in  a  measure  for- 
getting my  personal  woes  and  wrongs ; 
for  what  right  has  a  poor  creature  like 
me  to  think  of  his  affairs  in  the  pre- 
sence of  such  a  spectacle  as  this  f  I 
can't,  sir ;  I  feel  ashamed  of  myself ;  I 
bow  my  head  and  am  quiet.  When 
I  set  myself  to  examining  hart,  sir  (by 
which  1  mean  nature),  I  don't  dare  to 
think  of  any  thing  else." 

"  You  worship  a  very  charming  and 
consoling  mistress,"  answered  Mr. 
Brandon,  with  a  supercilious  air,  light- 
ing and  beginning  to  smoke  a  cigar; 
"  your  enthusiasm  does  you  credit." 

"  If  you  have  another,  said  Andrea 
Fitch,  "  I  should  like  to  smoke  one, 
I  for  you  seem  to  have  a  real  feeling 
about  hart,  and  I  was  a-getting  so 
I  deucedly  cold  here  that  really  there 
I  was  scarcely  any  bearing  of  it.*^ 
j  "  The  cold  is  very  severe,"  replied 
I    Mr.  Brandon. 

I        No,  no,  it's  not  the  weather,  sir  l" 
I    said  Mr.  Fitch ;  "  it's  here,  sir,  here" 
(pointing  to  the  led  side  of  his  waist- 
1  coat). 

"What  you,  too,  have  had  sor- 
rows?" 

"  Sorrows,  sir  I  hagonies — hagonies, 
which  I  have  never  unfolded  to  any 
mortal!  I  have  endured  halmost 
hevery  thing.  Poverty,  sir,  'unger, 
hobldquy,  'opeless  love! — but  for  my 
hart,  sir,  I  snould  be  the  most  miser- 
able wretcli  in  the  world  V 

And  herewith  Mr.  Fitch  began  to 

Cr  forth  into  Mr.  Brandon's  ears  the 
ory  of  some  of  those  sorrows  under 
which  he  laboured,  and  which  he  com- 
municated to  every  single  person  who 
would  listen  to  him. 

Mr.  Brandon  was  greatly  amused 
by  Fitch's  prattle,  and  the  latter  told 


and  desperately  in  love  with  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  maidens  in  this 
world.  For  Fitch,  hating  a  mistress 
to  his  heart's  desire,  was  boiling  with 
impatience  to  have  a  confidant ;  what, 
indeed,  would  be  the  joy  of  love,  if 
one  were  not  allowed  to  speak  of  one's 
feelings  to  a  friend  who  could  know 
how  to  sympathise  with  them  ?  Fitch 
was  sure  Brandon  did,  because  Bran- 
don was  the  very  first  person  with 
whom  the  painter  had  talked  since  he 
had  come  to  the  resolution  recorded 
in  the  last  chapter. 

I  hope  slie  is  as  rich  as  that  un- 
lucky Mrs.  Carrickfergus,  whom  you 
treated  so  cruelly?"  said  the  con- 
fidant, afTectinff  entire  ignorance. 

Rich,  sir!  no,  I  thank  Heaven, 
she  has  not  a  penny !"  said  Fitch. 

"  I  presume,  then,  you  are  yourself 
independent,"  said  Brandon,  smiling; 
"  for,  in  the  marriage  state,  one  or  the 
other  of  the  parties  concerned  should 
bring  a  portion  of  the  filthy  lucre  ?" 

"Haven't  I  my  profession,  sir?" 
said  Fitch,  majestically,  having  de- 
clared five  minutes  before  that  he 
starved  in  his  profession.  "  Doyousup- 

rie  a  painter  gets  nothing  ?  Haven't 
borders  from  tlie  first  people  in 
Europe  ?  —  commissions,  sir,  to  hexe- 
cute  history-pieces,  battle-pieces,  hal- 
ter-pieces ? 

"  Master-pieces,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Brandon,  bowing  politely ;  for  a 
gentleman  of  your  astonishing  genius 
can  do  no  other." 

The  delighted  artist  received  this 
compliment  with  many  blushes,  and 
vowed  and  protested  that  his  perform- 
ances were  not  really  worthy  of  such 
high  praise;  but  he  rancied  Mr.  Bran- 
don a  great  connoisseur,  nevertheless, 
and  unburdened  his  mind  to  him  in  a 
manner  still  more  open.  Fitch's  sketch 
was  by  this  time  finished ;  and,  putting 
his  drawing  implements  together,  he 
rose,  and  the  gentlemen  walked  away. 
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"  BONO  OP  TDE  VIOLET. 

A  bumble  flower  long  time  I  pined, 

Upon  tbe  solitarj  plain, 
And  trembled  at  tbe  angry  wind, 

And  sbrunlc  before  the  bitter  rain. 
And,  oh !  bow  in  a  blessed  hour, 

A  passing  wanderer  chanced  to  see ; 
And,  pitying  the  lonely  flower, 

To  stoop  and  gather  me. 

I  fear  no  more  the  tempest  rude. 

Or  dreary  heath  no  more  I  pine ; 
But  left  my  cheerless  solitude, 

To  deck  the  breast  of  Caroline. 
Alas !  our  days  are  brief  at  best. 

Nor  long  I  feel  will  mine  endure, 
Though  sheltered  here  upon  a  breast 

So  gentle  and  so  pure. 

It  draws  the  fragrance  from  my  leares. 

It  robs  me  of  my  sweetest  breath ; 
And  every  time  it  falls  and  heaves. 

It  warns  me  of  my  coming  death. 
But  one  I  know  would  glad  forego 

All  joys  of  life  to  be  as  I ; 
An  hour  to  rest  on  that  sweet  breast. 

And  then,  contented  die. 

"  Andrea." 

When  Mr.  Brandon  had  finished  the 
perusal  of  these  verses,  he  laid  them 
down  with  an  air  of  considerable  vex- 
ation. Egad said  he,  "  this  fellow, 
fool  as  he  is,  is  not  so  great  a  fool  as 
he  seems;  and  if  he  goes  on  in  this 
way,  may  finish  by  turning  the  girl's 
head.  They  can't  resist  a  man  if  he 
but  presses  hard  enough — I  know  they 
can't  1"  And  here  Mr.  Brandon  mused 
over  his  various  experience,  which  con- 
firmed his  observation,  that  be  a  man 
ever  so  silly,  a  gentlewoman  will  yield 
to  him  out  of  sheer  weariness.  And 
he  thought  "bf  several  cases  in  which, 
by  the  persevering  application  of  copies 
of  verses,  young  ladies  had  been  brought, 
from  dislike  to  sufferance  of  a  man, 
from  sufferance  to  partiality,  and  from 
partiality  to  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square.  A  ruffian  who  murders  his 
hs  to  carry  off  such  a  delicate  little 
creature  as  that  I"  cried  he  in  a  trans- 
port :  "  it  shall  never  be  if  I  can  pre- 
vent it!"  He  thought  Caroline  more 
and  more  beautiful  every  instant,  and 
was  himself  by  this  time  almost  as  much 
in  love  with  her  as  Fitch  himself. 

Mr.  Brandon,  then,  saw  Fitch  depart 
in  Swigby's  carriage  with  no  ordinary 
feelings  of  pleasure.  Miss  Caroline 
was  not  with  them.  "  Now  is  my 
time  r  thought  Brandon ;  and,  ringing 
the  bell,  he  inquired  witli  some  anxiety, 
from  Becky,  where  Miss  Caroline  was? 
It  roust  be  confessed  that  mistress  and 
maid  were  at  their  usual  occupation. 


working  and  reading  novels  in  the 
back-parlour.  Poor  Carry !  what  other 
pleasure  had  she  ? 

She  had  not  cone  through  many 
pages,  or  Becky  advanced  many  stitches 
in  the  darning  of  that  table-cloth  which 
the  good  housewife,  Mrs.  Gann,  had 
confided  to  her  charge,  when  an  humble 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the 
sitting-room,  that  caused  the  blushing 
Caroline  to  tremble  and  drop  her  book, 
as  Miss  Lyd  ia  Languish  does  in  the  play . 

Mr.  George  Brandon  entered  with  a 
very  demure  air.  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  black  satin  neck-scarf,  ^f  which  a 
part  had  come  to  be  broken.  He  could 
not  wear  it  in  its  present  condition, 
that  was  evident;  but  Miss  Caroline 
was  blushing  and  trembling  a  great 
deal  too  much  to  suspect  that  this 
wicked  Brandon  had  himself  torn  his 
own  scarf  with  his  own  hands  one 
moment  before  he  entered  the  room. 
I  don*t  know  whether  Becky  had  any 
suspicions  of  this  fact,  or  whether  it 
was  only  the  ordinary  roguish  look 
which  she  had  when  any  thing  pleased 
her,  that  now  lighted  up  her  eyes  and 
caused  her  mouth  to  expand  smilingly, 
and  her  fat,  red  cheeks  to  gather  up 
into  wrinkles. 

I  have  had  a  sad  misfortune,"  said 
he,  "  and  should  be  very  much  obliged 
indeed  to  Miss  Caroline  to  repair  it." 
(Caroline  was  said  with  a  kind  of 
tender  hesitation  that  caused  the  youn^ 
woman,  so  named,  to  blush  more  than 
ever.)  "  It  is  the  only  stock  I  have  in 
the  world,  and  I  can't  go  l>are-necked 
into  the  streets ;  can  I,  Mrs.  Becky  ?'^ 

"  No  sure,"  said  Becky. 

"  Not  unless  I  was  a  celebrated 
painter,  like  Mr.  Fitch,"  added  Mr. 
Brandon,  with  a  smile,  which  was  re- 
flected speedily  upon  the  face  of  the 
lady  whom  he  wished  to  interest. 

Those  great  geniuses,"  he  added, 
"  may  do  any  thing." 

"  I  or,"  says  Becky, "  bee's  got  enough 
beard  on  hees  faze  to  keep  hees  neck 
warm !"  At  which  remark,  though  Miss 
Caroline  very  properly  said,  "  For 
shame,  Becky !"  Mr.  Brandon  was  so 
convulsed  with  laughter,  that  he  fairly 
fell  down  upon  the  soh  on  which  Miss 
Caroline  was  seated .  How  she  startled 
and  trembled,  as  he  flung  his  arm  upon 
the  back  of  the  couch !  Mr.  Brandon 
did  not  attempt  to  apologise  for  what 
was  an  act  of  considerable  impertinence, 
but  continued  mercilessly  to  make  many 
more  jokes  concerning  poor  Filch, 
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which  cleverly  suited  to  the  com- 
prdiension  of  the  maid  and  the  young 
mistress,  as  to  elicit  a  great  number 
of  roan  of  lauahter  from  the  one,  and 
to  cause  the  other  to  smile  in  spite  of 
herself.  Indeed  Brandon  had  gained 
a  vast  reputation  for  wit  with  Becky  in 
hb  moraing  colloquies  with  her,  and 
ahe  was  r^idy  to  laugh  at  any  single 
word  which  it  pleased  him  to  utter. 
How  many  of  his  good  things  had  this 
honest  scullion  carried  down  stairs  to 
Caroline,  and  bow  pitilessly  had  she 
coDtrived  to  etiropicr  them  in  their 
passage  from  the  arawing-room  to  the 
kitchen. 

Well,  then,  while  Mr.  Brandon  was 
a-going  on,"  as  Becky  said,  Caroline  had 
taken  his  stock,  and  her  little  fingers 
were  occupied  in  repairing  the  damage 
he  had  done  to  it.    Was  it  clumsiness 
OD  her  part?    Certain  it  is  that  the 
rent  took  several  minutes  to  repair: 
of  them  the  mangeur  de$  ccntrs  did  not 
£ul  to  profit,  conversing  in  an  easy, 
kindly,  confidential  way,  which  set  our 
fluttering  heroine  speedily  at  rest,  and 
enabled  her  to  reply  to  bis  continual 
queries,  addressed  with  much  adroit- 
ness and  an  air  of  fraternal  interest,  by 
a  number  of  those  pretty,  little,  timid, 
whispering,  yeses  and  noes,  and  those 
gentle  quick  looks  of  the  eyes,  where- 
with young  and  modest  maidens  are 
woot  to  reply  to  the  questions  of  se- 
ducing young  bachelors.   Dear  yeses 
and  noes,  how  beautiful  you  are  when 
gently  whispered  by  pretty  lipsl — 
glanc^  of  quick  innocent  eyes,  how 
charming  are  you!— and  how  charm- 
ing the  soft  blush  that  steals  over  the 
cheek,  towards  which  the  dark  lashes 
are  drawing  the  full  blue-veined  eye- 
lids down.  And  here  let  the  writer  of 
this  solemnly  declare,  upon  his  veracity, 
that  he  means  noUiing  but  what  is  right 
and  moral.   But  look,  I  pray  you,  at 
an  innocent,  bashful  girl,  of  sixteen  ;  if 
^e  be  but  good,  she  must  be  pretty. 
She  IS  a  woman  now,  but  a  girl  still. 


and  our  hero  did  feel  for  this  simple, 
gentle,  tender,  artless  creature,  a  real 
respect  and  sympatliv — a  sympathy  so 
fresh  and  delicious,  that  he  was  but  too 
glad  to  yield  to  it  and  indulge  in  it, 
and  which  he  mistook,  probably,  for  a 
real  love  of  virtue,  and  a  return  to  the 
days  of  his  innocence. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Brandon,  it  was  no 
such  thing.  It  was  only  because  vice 
and  debauch  were  stale  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  Uiis  pretty  virtue  new.  It 
was  only  because  your  cloyed  appetite 
was  long,  unused  to  this  simple  meat 
that  you  felt  so  keen  a  relish  for  it ;  and 
I  thought  of  you  only  the  last  blessed 
Satur£y,  at  Mr.  Lovegrove's,  West  In- 
dia Tavern,  Blackwall,  where  a  com- 
pany of  fifteen  epicures,  who  had  scorn- 
ed the  turtle,  poohpoohed  the  punch, 
and  sent  away  the  whitebait,  did  sud- 
denly and  simultaneously  make  a  rush 
upon — a  dish  of  bfant  and  bacon.  And 
if  the  assiduous  reader  of  novels  will 
think  upon  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
works  of  that  species,  which  have  lately 
appeared  in  this  and  other  countries, 
he  will  find,  amidst  much  debauch  of 
sentiment,  and  enervating  dissipation 
of  intellect,  tliat  tlie  writers  have  from 
time  to  time  a  returning  appetite  for 
innocence  and  freshness,  and  indulge 
us  with  occasional  repasts  of  beans  and 
bacon.  How  long  Mr.  Brandon  re- 
mained by  Miss  Caroline's  side  I  have 
no  means  of  judging ;  it  is  probable, 
however,  that  he  stayed  a  much  longer 
time  than  was  necessary  for  the  mend- 
ing of  his  black  satin  stock.  I  believe, 
indeed,  that  he  read  fo  the  ladies  a 
great  part  of  the  Mytteries  of  Udolpho, 
over  which  they  were  engaged;  and 
interspersed  his  reading  witn  many  re- 
marks of  his  own,  both  tender  and 
satirical.  Whether  he  was  in  her  com- 
pany half-an-hour  or  four  hours,  this  is 
certain,  that  the  time  slipped  away 
very  swiftly  with  poor  Caroline;  and 
when  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door, 
and  shrill  voices  were  heard  crying 
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tumblers  immediately."  Mrs.  Gann 
was  gracious ;  and  Miss  Bell  sulky,  as 
she  had  good  reason  to  be,  for  she  in- 
sisted upon  taking  the  front  seat  in  the 
carriage  before  her  sister,  and  had  lost 
a  husband  by  tliat  very  piece  of  ob- 
stinacy. 

Mr.  Fitch,  as  he  entered,  bestowed 
upon  Caroline  a  heavy  sigh  and  a  deep 
stare,  and  silently  ascended  to  his  own 
apartment.  He  was  lost  in  thought. 
The  fact  is,  he  was  trying  to  remember 
some  verses  regarding  a  violet,  which 
he  had  made  tire  years  before,  and 
which  he  had  somehow  lost  from 
among  his  papers.  So  he  went  up 
stairs,  muttering, 

"  A  humble  flower  long  since  I  pined 
Upon  a  solitary  plain  " 

Chapter  VI. 

Describes  a  shabby-genteel  Marriage, 
and  more  Love-making. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe 
the  particulars  of  the  festivities  which 
took  place  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Swigby's  marriage  to  Miss  Macarty. 
The  happy  pair  went  off  in  a  post- 
chaise  and  four  to  the  bridegroom's 
country  -  seat,  accompanied  by  the 
bride's  blushing  sister :  and  when  the 
iirst  week  of  their  matrimonial  bliss  was 
ended,  that  worthy  woman,  Mrs.  Gann, 
with  her  excellent  husband,  went  to 
visit  the  young  couple.  Miss  Caro- 
line was  left,  therefore,  sole  mistress  of 
the  house,  and  received  especial  cau- 
tions from  her  mamma  as  to  prudence, 
economy,  the  proper  management  of 
the  lodgers'  bills,  and  the  necessity  of 
staying  at  home. 

Considering  that  one  of  the  gentlemen 
remaining  in  the  house  was  a  declared 
lover  of  Miss  Caroline,  I  think  it  is  a 
little  surprising  that  her  mother  sliould 
leave  her  unprotected  ;  but  in  this  mat- 
ter the  poor  are  not  so  particular  as  the 
rich  J  and  so  this'voune:  lady  was  con- 


a  mean,  insignificant,  little  baby  ?  So, 
without  any  misgivings,  and  in  a  one- 
horse  fly  with  Mr.  Gann  by  her  side, 
with  a  bran  new  green  coat  and  gilt 
buttons,  Juliana  Gann  went  forth  to 
visit  her  beloved  child,  and  console 
her  in  her  married  state. 

And  here,  were  I  allowed  to  occupy 
the  reader  with  extraneous  matters,  I 
could  give  a  very  curious  and  touching 
picture  of  the  Swigby  manage.  Mrs. 
S.,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  quarrelled  with 
her  husband  on  the  third  day  after  their 
marriage,— and  for  what,  pr'ythee? 
Why,  because,  he  would  smoke,  and  no 
gentleman  ought  to  smoke.  Swigby, 
therefore,  patiently  resigned  his  pipe, 
and  with  it  one  of  the  quietest,  happiest, 
kindest  conipanions  of  his  solitude. 
He  was  a  different  man  after  this;  his 
pipe  was  as  a  limb  of  his  body.  Ifav- 
mg  on  Tuesday  conquered  the  pipe, 
Mrs.  Swigby,  on  Thurds^,  did  battle 
witli  her  husband's  rum-and-water, —  a 
drink  of  an  odious  smell,  as  she  very 
property  observed  ;  and  the  smell  was 
doubly  odious,  now  that  the  tobacco 
smoke  no  longer  perfumed  the  parlour- 
breeze,  and  counteracted  the  odours  of 
the  juice  of  West  India  sugar-canes. 
On  Thursday,  then,  Mr.  Swigby  and 
rum  held  out  pretty  bravely.  Mrs.  S. 
attacked  the  punch  with  some  sharp- 
shooting,  and  nerce  charges  of  vulgarity ; 
to  whicn  S.  replied,  by  opening  a  bat- 
tery of  oaths  (chiefly  directed  to  his 
own  eyes,  however),  and  loud  protesta- 
tions that  he  would  never  surrender. 
In  three  days  more,  however,  the  rum- 
and-water  was  gone.  Mr.  Swigby,  de- 
feated and  prostrate,  had  p^ven  up  that 
stronghold ;  his  young  wife  and  sister 
were  triumphant ;  and  his  poor  mother, 
who  occupied  her  son's  house,  and  had 
till  now  taken  her  place  at  the  head  of 
his  table,  saw  that  ner  empire  was  for 
ever  lost,  and  was  preparing  suddenly 
to  succumb  to  the  imperious  claims  of 
the  new  mistress  of  the  mansion. 

All  this.  I  say,  I  vrish  I  had  the 
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house  with  her  wife  and  mother  is  ra- 
ther warmer  than  any  spot  on  the  known 
globe;  a  house  with  two  mothers-in* 
law  is  so  excessively  hot^  that  it  can  be 
likened  to  no  place  on  ^rth  at  all,  but 
one  must  go  lower  for  a  simile.  Think 
of  a  wife  who  despises  her  husband, 
and  teaches  him  manners ;  of  an  ele* 
gant  sister,  who  joins  in  rallying  him, 
(this  was  almost  the  only  point  of  union 
between  Bella  and  Linda  now, — for 
since  the  marriage,  Linda  hated  her 
sister  consumedly.)  Think,  I  say,  of 
two  mothers-in-law, — one,  large,  pom- 
pous, and  atrociously  genteel, —  an- 
other, coarse  and  shrill,  determined  not 
to  have  her  son  put  upon, — and  you 
may  see  what  a  happy  fellow  Joe  Swig- 
by  was,  and  into  what  a  piece  of  good 
luck  he  had  fellen. 

What  would  have  become  of  him 
without  his  fatlier-in-law  ?  Indeed 
one  shudders  to  think ;  hut  the  conse- 
quence of  that  gentleman^s  arrival  and 
intervention  was  speedily  this : — About 
four  o*clock,  when  the  dinner  was  re- 
moved, and  the  quarrelling  used  com- 
monly to  set  in,  the  two  gents  (we  love 
to  call  them  by  that  delightful  title) — 
the  two  gents  took  their  hats,  and  sal* 
lied  out;  and  as  one  has  found  when 
the  body  is  inflamed  that  the  applica- 
tion of  a  stringent  medicine  may  cause 
the  ill  to  disappear  for  a  while,  only  to 
return  elsewhere  with  greater  force ;  in 
like  manner,  Mrs.  Swigby's  sudden 
victory  over  the  pipe  and  rum-and- water, 
although  it  had  caused  a  temporary 
cessation  of  the  evil  of  which  she  com* 
plained,  was  quite  unable  to  stop  it  al- 
together ;  it  disappeared  from  one  spot 
only  to  rage  with  more  violence  else- 
where.  In  Swigby's  parlour,  rum  and 
tobacco  odours  arose  no  more  (except, 
indeed,  when  Mrs.  Gann  would  par- 
take of  the  former  as  a  restorative) ; 
but  if  you  could  have  seen  tlie  Half- 
Moon  and  Snuffers  down  the  village ; 
if  you  could  have  seen  the  good  dry 
skittle-ground  which  stretched  at  the 
back  of  that  inn,  and  the  window  of 
the  back  parlour  which  superintended 
that  skittle-ground ;  if  the  hour  at  which 
you  beheld  these  objects  was  evening, 
what  time  the  rustics  from  their  toils 
rdeaaed,  trolled  the  stout  ball  amidst 
the  rattling  pins  (the  oaken  pins  that 
standing  in  the  sun  did  cast  long  sha- 
dows on  the  golden  sward) ;  if  you  bad 
reroariied  all  this,  I  say,  you  would 
have  also  seen  in  the  back  parlour  a 
talkm  cRodle  twinkling  in  the  shade. 


and  standing  on  a  little  greasy  table. 
Upon  the  greasy  table  was  a  pewter 
porter-pot,  and  to  the  left  a  teaspoon 
glittering  in  a  glass  of  gin;  close  to 
each  of  Uiese  two  delicacies  was  a  pipe 
of  tobacco ;  and  behind  the  pipes  sat 
Mr.  Gann  and  Mr.  Swigby,  who  now 
made  the  Half-Moon  and  Snuffers  their 
usual  place  of  resort,  and  forgot  their 
married  cares. 

In  spite  of  all  our  promises  of  bre- 
vity, these  things  have  taken  some 
space  to  describe ;  and  the  reader  must 
also  know  that  some  short  interval 
elapsed  ere  they  occurred.  A  month 
at  least  passed  away  before  Mr.  Swigby 
had  decidedly  taken  up  his  position  at 
Uie  little  inn :  all  this  time,  Gann  was 
Staying  with  his  son-in-law,  at  the  lat- 
ter s  most  earnest  request;  and  Mrs. 
Gann  remained  under  the  same  roof  at 
her  own  desire.  Not  the  hints  of  her 
daughter,  not  the  broad  questions  of 
the  dowager  Mrs.  Swigby,  could  induce 
honest  Mrs.  Gann  to  stir  from  her 
quarters.  She  had  had  her  lodger's 
money  in  advance,  as  was  the  worthy 
woman's  custom ;  slie  knew  Margate 
in  April  was  dreadful  dull,  and  she  de- 
termined to  enjoy  the  country  until  the 
jovial  town  season  arrived.  The  Can- 
terbury coachman,  whom  Gann  knew, 
and  who  passed  through  tlie  village, 
used  to  take  her  cargo  of  novels  to  and 
fro ;  and  the  old  lady  made  herself  as 
happy  as  circumstances  would  allow. 
Should  any  thing  of  importance  occur 
during  her  mamma's  absence,  Caroline 
was  to  make  use  of  the  same  con- 
veyance, and  inform  Mrs.  Gann  in  a 
letter. 

Miss  Caroline  looked  at  her  papa 
and  mamma  as  the  vehicle  which  was 
to  bear  them  to  the  newly  married 
couple  moved  up  tlie  street ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  she  did  not  feel  that 
heaviness  of  heart  which  she  before 
had  experienced  when  forbidden  to 
share  the  festivities  of  her  family,  but 
was  on  this  occasion  more  happy  than 
anyone  of  them, — so  happy,  that  the 
young  woman  felt  quite  ashamed  her- 
self; and  Becky  was  fain  to  remark 
how  her  mistress's  cheek  flushed,  and 
her  eye  sparkled  (and  turned  per- 
petually to  the  door),  and  her  whole 
little  frame  was  in  a  flutter. 

'^I  wonder  if  he  will  come,'' said  the 
little  heart ;  and  tlie  eyes  turned  and 
looked  at  that  well-known  sofe-corner, 
where  he  had  been  placed  a  fortnight 
before.  He  looked  exactly  like  Lord 
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Byron,  that  he  did,  witli  bis  pale  brow, 
and  his  slim  bare  neck ;  only  not  half 
so  wicked — no,  no.  She  was  sure  that 

her — her  Mr.  Br         her  Bran  

her  George,  was  as  good  as  he  was 
beautiful.  Don't  let  us  be  angry  witli 
her  for  calling  him  George;  the  girl 
was  bred  in  an  humble  sentimental 
school ;  she  did  not  know  enough  of 
society  to  be  squeamish  ;  she  never 
thought  that  she  could  be  his  really, 
and  gave  way  in  the  silence  of  her 
fancy  to  the  full  extent  of  her  affection 
for  him. 

She  had  not  looked  at  the  door 
above  twenty-five  times— that  is  to  say, 
her  parents  had  not  quitted  the  house 
ten  minutes — when,  sure  enough,  the 
latch  did  rattle,  the  door  opened,  and 
with  a  faint  blush  on  his  cheek  divine 
George  entered.  lie  was  going  to 
make  some  excuse,  as  on  the  former 
occasion ;  but  he  looked  first  into  Ca- 
roline's fiice,  which  was  beaming  with 
joy  and  smiles ;  and  the  little  thing,  in 
return,  regarded  him,  and — made  room 
for  him  on  the  sofa.  O,  sweet  instinct 
of  love  1  Brandon  had  no  need  of  ex- 
cuses, but  sat  down,  and  talked  away 
as  easily,  happily,  and  confidentially, 
and  neither  took  any  note  of  time. 
Andrea  Fitch  (the  sly  dog  I)  witnessed 
the  Gann  departure  with  filings  of  ex- 
ultation, and  had  laid  some  deep  plans 
of  his  own  with  regard  to  Miss  Caro- 
line. So  strong  was  his  confidence  in 
his  friend  on  the  first  floor,  that  Andrea 
actually  descended  to  those  apartments, 
on  his  way  to  Mrs.  Gann's  parlour,  in 
order  to  consult  Mr.  Brandon,  and 
make  known  to  him  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions. 

It  would  have  made  your  heart 
break,  or,  at  the  very  least,  your  sides 
ache,  to  behold  the  countenance  of 
poor  Mr.  Fitch,  as  he  thrust  hb  bearded 
head  in  at  the  door  of  the  parlour. 
There  was  Brandon  lolling  on  tne  sofa, 
at  his  ease ;  Becky  in  full  good  hu- 
mour; and  Caroline,  always  absurdly 
inclined  to  blush,  blushing  at  Fitch^ 
appearance  more  than  ever!  She 
could  not  help  looking  from  him  slyly 
and  gently  into  the  face  of  Mr.  Bran- 
don. That  gentleman  saw  the  look, 
and  did  not  hi\  to  interpret  it.  It  was 
a  confession  of  love — an  appeal  for 
protection .  A  thrill  of  delightful  vanity 
shot  through  Brandon's  frame,  and 
made  his  heart  throb,  as  he  noticed 
this  look  of  poor  Caroline.  lie  an- 
swered it  with  one  of  his  owa  that  was 


cruelly  wrong,  cruelly  triumphant,  and 
sarcastic ;  and  he  shouted  out  to  Mr. 
Fitch,  with  a  loud,  disconcerted  tone, 
which  only  made  that  young  painter  feel 
more  awkward  than  ever  he  had  been. 
Fitch  made  some  clumsy  speech  regard- 
ing his  dinner, — whether  that  meal  was 
to  be  held,  in  the  absence  of  the  pa- 
rents, at  the  usual  hour,  and  then  took 
his  leave. 

The  poor  fellow  had  been  pleasing 
himself  with  the  notion  of  taking  this 
daily  meal  iite-d-tite  witli  Caroline. 
What  progress  would  he  make  in  her 
heart  dunng  the  absence  of  her  pa- 
rents I  Did  it  not  seem  as  if  the  first 
roarriage  had  been  arranged  on  pur- 
pose to  fiicilitate  his  own  r  He  deter- 
mined thus  his  plan  of  campaign.  He 
would  make,  in  the  first  place,  Uie  roost 
beautiful  drawing  of  Caroline  that  ever 
was  seen.  The  conversations  I'll 
'ave  with  her  during  the  sittings,'^  says 
he,  will  carry  me  a  pretty  long  way  ; 
the  drawing  itself  will  be  so  beautiful, 
that  she  can't  resist  that.  I'll  write 
her  verses  in  her  halbum,  and  make 
designs  hallusive  of  my  passion  for  her." 
And  so  our  pictorial  Alnaschar  dreamed 
and  dreamed.  He  had,  ere  long,  esta- 
blished himself  in  a  bouse  in  Newman 
Street,  with  a  footman  to  open  the 
door.  Caroline  vras  up -stairs,  his 
wife,  and  her  picture  the  crack  por- 
trait of  the  Exhibition;  With  her  by 
his  side,  Andrea  Fitch  felt  he  could  do 
any  thing.  Half-a-doien  carnages  at 
his  door, — a  hundred  guineas  for  a 
kit-cat  portrait  Lady  Fitch,  Sir  An- 
drew Fitch,  the  President's  chain, — all 
sorts  of  bright  visions  floated  before  his 
imagination ;  and  as  Caroline  was  the 
first  precious  condition  of  his  prefer- 
ment, he  determined  forthwith  to  o^n, 
and  realise  that. 

But,  Oh,  disappointment  I  on  coming 
down  to  dinner  at  three  o'clock  to  that 
charming  tite^tiie^  he  found  no  less 
than  four  covers  laid  on  tlie  table,  Miss 
Caroline  blushing  (according  to  cus- 
tom) at  the  head  of  it ;  Becky,  the 
maid,  grinning  at  the  foot;  and  Mr. 
Brandon  sitting  ouietly  on  one  side,  as 
much  at  home,  forsooth,  as  if  he  had 
held  that  position  for  a  year. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  moment  after 
Fitch  retired,  Brandon,  inspired  by 
jeaknisY,  had  made  the  same  request 
which  had  been  brought  forward  by  the 
painter;  nor  must  ike  ladies  be  too 
angry  with  Caroline,  if,  after  some 
scruples  and  struggles,  she  yielded  to 
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the  proposal.  Remember  that  the 
girl  was  the  daughter  of  a  boarding- 
bouse,  accustomed  to  continual  deal- 
ings with  her  mamma's  lodgers,  and 
up  to  the  present  moment  thinking 
henelf  as  safe  among  them  as  the 
young  person  who  walked  through 
Ireland  with  a  bright  gold  wand,  in  the 
scene  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore.  On  the 
point,  however,  of  Brandon's  admission, 
It  mast  be  confessed,  for  Caroline's 
honour,  that  she  did  hesitate.  She  felt 
that  she  entertained  very  different  feel- 
ings towards  him  to  those  with  which 
any  other  lodger  or  man  had  inspired 
her,  and  made  a  little  movement  of  re- 
sistance at  first.  But  the  poor  girl's 
modesty  overcame  this,  as  well  as  her 
wish.  Ought  she  to  avoid  him? 
Ought  she  not  to  stifle  any  preference 
which  she  might  feel  towards  him,  and 
act  towards  him  with  the  same  indiffer- 
eooe  which  she  would  shew  to  any 
other  person  in  a  like  situation?  Was 
not  Mr.  Fitch  to  dine  at  table  as  usual, 
and  had  she  refused  him?  So  rea- 
soned she  in  her  heart.  Silly,  little, 
cunning  heart  1  it  knew  that  all  these 
reasons  were  lies,  and  that  she  should 
avoid  the  man ;  but  she  was  willing  to 
accept  of  any  pretext  for  meeting,  and 
so  made  a  kind  of  compromise  with 
her  conscience.  Dine  he  should ;  but 
Becky  should  dine  too,  and  be  a  pro- 
tector to  her.  Becky  laughed  loudly 
at  the  idea  of  this,  and  took  her  place 
with  huge  delight. 

It  is  needless  to  say  a  word  about 
this  dinner,  as  we  have  already  de- 
scribed a  former  meal ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  presence  of  Brandon 
caused  the  painter  to  be  excessively 
sulky  and  uncomfortable ;  and  so  gave 
his  rival,  who  vras  gay,  triumphant, 
and  at  his  ease,  a  decided  advantage 
over  him.  Nor  did  Brandon  neglect  to 
use  this  to  the  utmost.  When  Fitch 
retired  to  his  own  apartments — not 
jealous  as  yet,  for  the  simple  fellow 
believed  every  word  of  Brandon's  morn- 
ing conversation  with  him — but  vaguely 
annoyed  and  disappointed.  Brandon 
assailed  him  with  all  the  force  of  ridi- 
cule ;  at  all  his  manners,  words,  looks, 
he  joked  mercilessly;  laughed  at  his 
low  birth  (Miss  Gann,  be  it  remem- 
bered, had  been  taught  to  pique  herself 
upon  her  own  (amily),  ana  invented  a 
series  of  stories  concerning  his  past 
life  which  made  the  ladies — for  Becky, 
being  in  the  parlour,  roust  be  consi- 


dered as  such — conceive  tlie  greatest 
contempt  and  pity  for  the  poor  painter. 

Af^er  this,  Mr.  Brandon  would  ex- 
patiate vrith  much  eloquence  upon  his 
own  superior  attractions  and  qualities. 
He  talked  of  his  cousin,  Lord  So-and- 
so,  with  the  easiest  air  imaginable; 
told  Caroline  what  princesses  he  had 
danced  with  at  foreign  courts ;  fright- 
ened her  with  accounts  of  dreadful 
duels  he  had  fought ;  in  a  word, 
"  posed  "  before  her  as  a  hero  of  the 
most  sublime  kind.  How  the  poor 
little  thing  drank  in  all  his  tales ;  and 
how  she  and  Becky  (for  they  now  oc- 
cupied the  same  bedroom)  talked  over 
them  at  night ! 

Miss  Caroline,  as  Mr.  Fitch  has  al- 
ready stated,  had  in  her  possession, 
like  almost  every  young  lady  in  Eng- 
land, a  little  square  book  called  an  al- 
bum, containing  prints  from  annuals ; 
hideous  designs  of  flowers ;  old  pictures 
of  fiided  fashions,  cut  out  and  pasted 
into  the  leaves;  and  small  scraps  of 
verses  selected  from  Byron,  Landon, 
or  Mrs.  Uemans;  and  written  out  in 
the  girlish  hand  of  the  owner  of  the 
book.  Brandon  looked  over  this  work 
with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  —  for  he 
contended,  always,  that  a  girl's  dispo- 
sition might  be  learned  from  the  cha- 
racter of  this  museum  of  hers — and 
found  here  several  sketches  by  Mr. 
Fitch,  for  which,  before  that  gentleman 
had  declared  his  passion  for  her,  Caro- 
line had  begged.  These  sketches  the 
sentimental  painter  had  illustrated  with 
poetry,  which,  I  roust  coufess,  Caro- 
line thought  charming,  until  now,  when 
Mr.  Brandon  took  occasion  to  point 
out  how  wretchedly  poor  the  verses 
were  (as  indeed  was  the  fact),  and  to 
parody  them  all.  He  vras  not  unskil- 
ful at  this  kind  of  exercise,  and  at  the 
drawing  of  caricatures,  and  had  soon 
made  a  dozen  of  both  parodies  and 
drawings,  which  reflected  cruelly  upon 
the  person  and  the  talents  of  the 
painter. 

What  now  did  this  wicked  Mc* 
Brandon  do  ?  He,  in  the  first  place, 
drew  a  caricature  of  Fitch ;  and,  se^ 
condly,  having  gone  to  a  gardener's 
near  the  town,  and  purchased  there  a 
bunch  of  violets,  he  presented  them  to 
Miss  Caroline,  and  wrote  Mr.  Fitch's 
own  verses  before  given  into  her  album. 
He  signed  them  with  his  own  initiab^ 
and  thus  declared  open  war  with  the 
painter. 
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A  RAILWAY  TRIP, 
BT  MILES  RYDER,  ESQ. 


It  was  on  a  drizzling,  close,  spirit- 
depressing  day  in  Februaryi  that,  seek- 
ing in  change  of  scene  a  refiige 
from  a  hypochondriacal  attack,  I  pro- 
ceeded in  an  omnibus  to  the  station  of 

the  Railway,  and  took  a  place 

in  one  of  the  first-class  carriages.  The 
clock  struck,  the  bell  rang,  doors  were 
locked,  gusurds  slung  themselves  up 
behind,  the  bard  breathing  of  tbia 
sweltering  giant  that  tugged  us  became 
audible  and  frequent,  and  the'  train 
glided  almost  imperceptibly  into  mo- 
tion .  The  excitement  of  the  start  being 
over,  I  sunk  back  against  the  luxurious 
supports  with  which  the  benevolent 
Directors  have  lined  the  carriages,  and 
began  to  examine  my  companions,  three 
in  number. 

Immediately  opposite  to  me  sat  a 
young  man  in  a  Newmarket-cut  coat, 
very  fast*'  waistcoat,  and  shawl- 
pattern  stock,  decorated  with  two  huge 
hollow  spherical  breast-pins,  of  equivo- 
cal-looking metal,  connected  by  a  chain 
of  the  same.  He  sported  an  eye-glass, 
and  was  busily  engaged  in  sucking  the 
end  of  his  walking-cane,  a  twig  about 
the  thickness  of  one's  wrist. 

By  the  side  of  this  interesting  youth 
appeared  an  elderly  gentleman,  bald- 
headed,  short,  and  excessively  corou- 
lent.  An  ample  white  waistcoat  dis- 
played to  the  best  advantage  the  well- 
rounded  lines  of  his  portly  figure.  He 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  inconvenienced 
by  the  confinement  of  bb  seat;  and, 
from  time  to  time,  snorted  in  a  tone 
alarmingly  symptomatic  of  apoplexy. 

So  far  there  was  nothing  very  re- 
markable about  my  fellow-travellers; 
but,  on  glancing  round  at  the  gentle- 
man by  mv  side,  I  at  once  saw  that  I 
had  lighted  on  a  character  of  no  com- 
mon order.  His  eyes,  which  were  grey 
^pd  sharp,  and  one  of  them  decidedly 
given  to  squint,  kept  jerking  incessantly 
from  one  object  to  another— before, 
beside,  and  even  behind  him ;  while 
his  nose  and  mouth,  equally  restless, 
resolved  themselves,  without  intermis- 
sion, into  the  most  monstrous  distor- 
tions, exciting  a  particular  unpleasant 
sensation  in  an  observer,  together  with 
a  feverish  desire  of  imitation.  The 
dress  of  this  gentleman  was  as  peculiar 
as  his  features.  His  hat  was  one  of 


those  high-crowned,  pioched-up,  nar- 
row-brimmed affairs  that  now  belong 
to  history ;  a  blue  cloak  without  collar 
was  gathered  close  round  his  neck,  and 
entirely  concealed  the  rest  of  his  figure, 
with  the  exception  of  the  legs,  which 
were  encased  in  a  pair  of  the  long- 
exploded  Hessians  with  mighty  tassels, 
and  multitudinous  wrinkles.  A  green 
silk  umbrella,  not  folded  neatly,  but 
tied  up  in  a  slovenly,  pufiy  bundle, 
completed  bis  equipment;  on  the 
hanale  appeared,  in  old  English  cha- 
racters, the  name  of  the  owner,  ^  Jonas 
Swift."  Such  were  my  companions. 
As  for  myself,  fancy,  dear  reader,  some- 
thing very  quiet  and  gentlemanlike; 
neither  tall  nor  absolutely  dwarfish, 
not  exactly  slim  nor  yet  altogether 
unwieldly,  with  an  intelligent  but  pen- 
sive expression  of  countenance,  plea- 
santly relieved  by  a  nose  of  cheerful 
complexion  (my  enemies  call  it  red), 
and  you  have  my  portrait.  I  wish 
every  artist  flattered  himself  no  more. 

We  were  now  at  full  speed,  and  I 
began  to  think  it  was  time  to  say 
something,  for  I  hate  silence  where 
there  is  any  thing  to  talk  to,  when  the 
old  gentleman  in  the  white  waistcoat 
anticipated  me  by  observing,  as  be 
caught  my  eye, — 

Pleasant  travelling,  this,  sir." 

*Mt  seems  to  me,  sir,"  I  replied, 
''•the  very  plenitude  of  repose  and 
poetry  of  motion." 

"  You  are  a  poet,  sir,  I  perceive,'' 
said  my  neighbour  with  the  squint, 
with  a  half-expressed  sneer  that  at  once 
made  me  hate  him.  For  my  part," 
lie  continued,  ''  I  am  no  hand  at  poly- 
syllables, and  sentiment  sticks  in  my 
throat,  but  I  love  railroad-travelling 
with  enthusiasm.  I  don*t  know,  bow- 
ever,  that  I  should  like  to  wedge  myself 
into  one  of  tltese  seats  till  I  was  black 
in  the  face.  Depend  upon  it,  sir," 
addressing  his  opposite  neighbour, 
'*  when  a  man  exceeds  sixteen  stone, 
be  is  too  much  for  locomotion  of  any 
sort.  I  beg  pardon,"  contiooed  this 
extraordinary  person,  suddenly  turning 
to  the  young  man  in  the  Newmarket 
coat,  ''  but  I  roust  advise  you  never  to 
stuff  your  stick  into  your  mouth  in  a 
railroad.  The  slightest  shock,  my  dear 
sir,  would  ram  your  teeth  down  your 
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throet,  if  indeed  you  escaped  icopale- 

The  young  man  coloured  up  and 
wiMrew  his  slick  from  his  mouth; 
looking,  however,  as  if  he  could  will- 
I  iogty  have  transferred  it  to  the  head 
of  his  adviser.  And  thus,  in  the 
ipaoe  of  two  mioutesy  had  Mr.  Jonas 
Mii  inspired  us  all  three  with  moHal 
enmity  towards  him. 

^  Railroads,  seotlemen,*'  he  resumed 
after  a  pause,  which  none  of  us  seemed 
disposed  to  break,-— ^  raihoads  would 
1  I    be  all  very  well  if  it  were  not  for  the 
I    acddents.  But  just  consider  how  easy 
the  thine  is.   Apehble  gets  upon  the 
nil,  and  you  are  flung  over  the  em* 
buikment  like  a  stone  from  a  sling. 
A  boilK  bursts,  and  you  are  blown  to 
atoms  or  scalded  to  death ;  or  a  con- 
catsion  takes  place,  and  you  are 
pounded  to  pieces!    Ha!  what  was 
that?  something  has  happened! — no, 
^    no ! — all's  right,  sit  down  again,  gen- 
,  tlemcn!'' 

"  Dear  me,  sir  I"  exclaimed  the  cor- 
^^^^    patent  gentleman,  gasping  for  breath ; 
^  .    **you  make  me  feel  very  uncomfort- 
(I    able !  Is  there  no  wav  of  getting  out 
of  these  infernal  machines?  Won't 
they  stop  for  me,  if  I  call  to  the  con- 

'^^i  "Not  they,  my  dear  sir!  nothing 
but  an  accident  will  stop  the  train  be- 

^  fore  it  reaches  the  next  station  !  Talk- 
ing  of  accidents,  I  will  tell  you  what 

'  befell  me  the  first  trip  I  made  by  a 
railroad.  To  my  dying  day  I  shall 
never  forget  it!  We  went  along  easily 
.  and  smoothly  enough  for  some  distance, 
when  the  speed  became  accelerated  to 
wch  a  degree  of  velocity,  that  objects 

^  ceased  to  be  distinguished.  I  felt 
instinctively  that  somediing  was  wrong, 
and  so  I  ssnd  to  my  companions. 
,»  Well,  gentlemen,  we  were  now  ab- 
solutely flying  through  the  air,  and  the 
carriage  swaved  frora  side  to  side  over 
the  rail  with  such  violence  that  we 
could  scarcely  keep  our  seats.  Sud- 


by  the  smoke  and  vapour,  I  will  con- 
fess that  mv  courage  quailed  before  the 
terror  of  the  moment,  and  I  lost  for 
a  time  sense,  consciousness,  and  re- 
flection. When  this  first  paroxysm  of 
fear  was  over,  I  and  tlie  others  made 
desperate  efforts  to  force  open  the  door, 
for  It  was  locked  !*' 

And,  by  Heaven  !*'  interrupted  the 
stout  gentleman,  trying  the  fastening, 
"  we  are  locked  in  here  !*' 

The  door  was  at  length  burst 
open,''  continued  the  narrator,  and 
we  rushed  out !  Never  shall  I  forget 
how  my  blood  curdled  with  horror  as 
witli  my  foot  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
rail  I  found  myself  clasped  by  the 
coat  by  a  passenger  within:  fear 
is  selfish,  gentlemen,  and  I  tore  mv* 
self  away.  A  horrible  spectacle 
met  our  eyes  as  soon  as  we  were 
capable  of  observation,  the  two  en- 
gine-men, victims  of  their  own  reck- 
lessness, lay  mangled  on  the  rail.  I 
shall  never  forget  that  sight,  gentle- 
men!*' said  he,  wiping  his  forehead, 
However,  this  is  mere  weakness,  and 
the  excitement  of  railroad-travelling, 
with  all  its  danger,  is  delightful  afler 
all." 

This  sentiment  received  no  signs  of 
assent  from  any  one  of  the  listeners  to 
the  preceding  pleasant  narrative.  The 
wearers  of  the  white  and  coloured 
waistcoats  looked  pale  and  miserable, 
and  for  myself  I  was  in  no  belter  con- 
dition. 

All  my  adventures,  however,  gen- 
tlemen,'' resumed  Mr.  Swift,  are  not 
of  the  tragic  cast,  as  you  sliall  hear.  I 
recollect  on  one  occasion  finding  my- 
self and  an  old  gentleman  the  sole  oc- 
cupants of  a  railroad  carriage.  It  was 
just  light  enough  when  we  started  for 
roe  to  observe  my  companion's  appear- 
ance with  tolerable  exactness.  He  vras 
of  excessive  corpulence,  approaching  to 
elephantine  dimensions.'^  (Here  the 
worthy  gentleman,  bringing  his  right  eye 
to  bear  upon  me,  winked  significantly. 
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«  My  dear,  sir,  I  meant  no  offence, 
I  do  assure  you."  (Another  wink  orer 
the  shoulder  to  me.)  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  if  I  have  hurt  your  feelings ; 
and  as  you  seem  sore  on  this  point,  I 
will  pass  over  the  other  peculiarities  of 
this  huge  traveller.  Well,  gentlemen, 
no  sooner  had  I  set  my  eyes  on  him 
than  I  said  to  myself,  *  Here's  the  man 
for  me :  I'll  roast  him.'  After  contra- 
dicting him  flatly  in  every  proposition 
he  uttered  —  an  invention  of  mine, 
gentlemen,  for  keeping  up  the  interest 
of  a  conversation — he  at  last  mentioned 
the  South wark  election. 

"  *  We  have  beaten  Walter  clean  out 
of  the  borough,'  said  he. 

"  *  Indeed  r  said  I.  *  How  do  you 
make  that  out?' 

«*  *  Why,  sir,'  rejoined  he,  '  it's  as 
plain  as  e'er  a  rule -of- three  sum. 
Wood  polled  at  least  five  hundred 
more  than  Waller;  and  I  call  that  a 
pretty  good  beating.' 

**  *  Do  you  V  said  I.  *  Now,  in  my 
opinion,  it's  your  Radical  gentry  who 
have  been  drubbed  over  the  head  and 
shoulders.  Suppose  you  have  sent  an- 
other member  to  misrepresent  South- 
wark  in  the  house.  What  then?  Think 
of  the  moral  triumph  achieved  by  our 
parly.' 

"  *  Moral  my  eye,'  said  he. 

"  *  Oh,  be  as  vulgar  as  you  please, 
sir,'  I  replied ;  *  it  is  the  characteristic 
of  your  class.  But  I  tell  you  that,  not- 
wiihstanding  all  your  guzzling,  swilling, 
and  bullying,  a  great  moral  victory  has 
been  won ;  and  the  next  election  will 
be  the  death-bed  of  you  and  all  your 
Radical  friends.' 

"  *  I'm  no  Radical,  sir,'  said  he ; 

*  I'm  a  Liberal !' 

"  *  You're  a  hog  !*  said  I  to  myself,  on 
my  honour,  never  meaning  he  should 
hear  me. 

"  '  And  you,'  said  he, —  *  you're 
a  ' 

"  *  Never  mind  what  I  am,'  I  ex- 
claimed ;  *  but  depend  upon  it,  in- 
stead of  your  having  any  reason  to 
boast,  you  should  say,  with  Pyrrhus, — 

*  Si  uno  adhuc  pralio  vincemuSffundittts 
periimus,* ' 

"  *  Oh,'  growled  my  antagonist,  *  if 
you  come  to  your  Greek,  I've  done.' 

"  And,  in  fact,  not  another  word  could 
I  get  out  of  him ;  although,  to  do  my- 
self justice,  I  tried  hard,  by  abusing 
all  VVhigs  nominatim  et  literatim ^  and 
producing  every  imaginable  topic  of 
provocation^  until,  having  fairly  ex- 


hausted my  subjects  and  myself  too,  I 

fell  asleep,  and  he  did  the  same. 

«  How  long  I  slept  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  awoke  at  length,  and  uninten- 
tionally stamping  my  foot  on  the  old 
gentleman's  gouty  toe,  I  awoke  him 
too ;  and  there  we  were,  like  two  inve- 
terate enemies  parted  by  the  night,  ready 
to  recommence  the  battle.  No  better 
matter  for  controversy  occurring  to  my 
mind,  I  asked  him  where  we  were,  ac- 
cording to  his  opinion.  (It  was  now 
broad  daylight.) 

^  <  Oh,'  said  he,  lookmg  ihroogh  the 
window, '  we're  close  to  A  

«  *Now,  excuse  me,'  I  excfeinaed ; 
<  but  I'm  certain  that  we're  passing 

L  .    I  know  the  country  as  well 

as  if  it  had  been  my  cradle.' 

«  <  Sir,  sir!'  he  returned ;  *  I  am  posi- 
tive it  is  A  ;  for,  although  we  are 

going  along  at  this  tremendous  rate,  I 
recognise  it  perfectly.' 

«  <  111  open  the  window,'  said  I, 
*  and  convince  you.' 

**  I  did  so,  and,  putting  my  head  out, 
I  took  a  survey  of  the  country.   I  saw 

neither  A  nor  L  ;  but  what  I 

did  see,  much  to  my  astonishment,  was, 
that  our  carriage  had  by  some  means 
got  detached  from  tlie  train,  and  that 
we  were  standing  still  on  the  rail,  in 
perfect  solitude.  I  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter,  which  prevented  me  for  some 
moments  firom  communicating  our  mis- 
adventure to  my  fellow-traveller. 
Scarcely  had  I  time  to  enjoy  his  con- 
sternation, when  I  caught  sight  of  a 
dim  streak  of  steam  in  the  distance, 
which  told  me  that  a  train  was  ap- 
proaching. I  warned  the  old  gentle- 
man; and,  seriously  alarmed  ror  my 
own  safety,  with  some  difficulty  l 
scjueezed  my  body  through  the  carriage- 
window,  and  bade  him  follow,  and 
scrambled  out  of  the  way  to  the  bank 
by  the  side  of  the  rail. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  he  got  his  head, 
and  three  of  his  chins  through  ;  but 
there  he  stuck,  and  so,  with  many 
piteous  lamentations,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  draw  back  again,  and  re- 
sign himself  to  his  fate.  Much  as  I 
felt  for  him — for  I  am  naturally  of  a 
kindly  and  sympathetic  disposition — I 
coula  not  help  yelling  with  laughter  at 
the  absurdity  of  his  situation.  Well, 
gentlemen,  up  came  the  train  like  a 
flash  of  lightning,  caught  up  tlie  car- 
riage and  the  old  gentleman  just  as  a 
bull  would  a  haycock  on  his  horns,  and 
was  out  of  signt  in  ^  moment.  The 
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imfortiinat«ly  stout  old  g«ntletnan  wm 
never  beard  of  more, — at  least  bj  me, 
dthoagh  I  called  once  or  twice  at  the 
ofllces  to  inqoire  after  him/' 

Our  eloquent  friend  here  paused  to 
take  breath,  and  a  silence  of  some  mo- 
ments followed  the  startling  conclusion 
of  his  story.  At  length  the  corpulent 
gentleman  thought  it  necessavir  to  ob- 
serve, with  a  shake  of  the  head,  that  it 
was  ''dreadful  bad  weather." 

I  was  abotit  asstoting  to  this  propo- 
sition, when  Mr.  Jonas  Swift,  jammmg 
his  elbow  into  my  side,  over  the  arm 
between  us,  by  way  of  calling  my  at- 
tention, took  up  the  question  in  his 
own  peculiar  way. 

"  For  my  own  part,**  said  he,  "  I 
can't  agree  with  you,  sir,  that  the  wea- 
ther is  bad.  Now,  1  am  rather  partial 
to  a  few  months  of  continuous,  soaking 
nin ;  and  if  the  wind  is  a  point  or  so 
to  the  no'th'ard  all  the  time,  the  better. 
I  don*t  like  to  be  always  either  frizzing 
or  freezing.  Rain  for  me.  I  like  to 
splash  through  tlie  mud,  sir ;  it  gives 
one  humility, —  it  reminds  us  that  we 
are  but  niortals,  after  all." 

"Well,  well,"  replied  the  other, 
"  there  is  no  talking  to  you, — ^you  are 
altogether  the  rule  of  catUrafy;  but 
what  I  know  is,  that  there'll  be  but  a 
short  hop-harvest  this  year,  if  the  rain 
lasts  much  longer." 

"  1  beg  pa^on,  sir,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Swift;  "are  you  in  the  hop-trade?" 
(This  was  said  in  a  tone  of  deferential 
politeness,  rery  different  from  the  que- 
rist's previous  style.) 

"  1  am,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

**  And  I  suppose,"  said  the  other,  in 
the  same  suave  tone,  and  with  an  ex- 
cessively arch  look,  "  you  do  not  in 
your  heart  dislike  this  bad  weather, 
after  all." 

"  sir,"  replied  the  confessed 
hop-^ctor,  "  our  firm  has  the  credit  of 
generally  speculating  with  judgment ; 
and  I  must  admit,  speaking  as  a  man 
of  business,  that  I  don't  care  how  long 
this  weather  lasts." 

**  I  regret  to  hear  you  say  so,  with 
all  my  heart,"  exclatmed  Mr.  Swift, 
catching  at  the  admission  with  avidity, 
and  resuming  his  usual  cynical  tone. 
"  I  feel  a  sort  of  friendship  for  you, 
and  I  am  truly  sorry  for  you.  The 
fact  is,  I  was  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
the  other  day,  and  a  friend  of  mine 
sliewed  me  the  draft  of  a  bill  which 
will  be  immediately  introduced  by  go- 


vern nnent,  for  admitting  foreign  hops  at 
a  nominal  duty." 

"  You  don't  say  so  1"  exclaimed  the 
stout  gentleman,  thoroughly  startled. 

It  is  true,  sir ;  believe  me, — I  saw 
it  with  my  own  eyes.  The  fact  is,  the 
fluctuations  in  Ihe  price  of  hops  have 
for  many  years  pressed  heavily  upon 
the  productive  classes ;  and  have,  more- 
over, led  to  a  most  iniquitous  system 
of  gambling ;  and  I  rejoice  that  minis- 
ters have  determined  to  suppress  it. 
In  anticipation  of  thisi  new  measure, 
which,  it  appears,  has  been  for  some 
time  in  preparation,  vast  tracts  of  land 
in  France  are  now  under  cultivation 
with  the  hop ;  and  Normandy  produces 
at  the  present  moment  twice  as  much 
as  Kent,  and  of  a  better  quality. 
Gentlemen,  I  hope  to  see  the  time 
when  not  a  blossom  of  hop  or  ear  of 
grain  shall  be  seen  in  England,  when 
the  very  name  of  hop-factor  will  be 
unknown,  and  the  land  present  one 
unbroken  line  of  shop,  railroad,  and 
factory." 

"  Well,  I  must  say,"  exclaimed  the 
young  gentleman  opposite  to  me, 
moved  by  this  eloquent  harangue, 
"  as  this  gent,  observes,  if  there 
were  no  corn-laws  there  would  be 
more  trade ;  and  our  house  would  be 
able  to  offer  the  very  best  articles  to 
the  public  at  a  very  low  figure." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  I,  "  I  think 
we  should  cut  a  very  low  figure  alto- 
gether." 

"  Sir,  sirl"  exclaimed  my  neighbour, 
sharply,  "  your  sentiment  is  as  bad  as 
your  pun.  Down  with  the  corn-laws ! 
say  I,  with  our  Cheapside  friend  there, 
and  hurrah  for  the  counter  and  yard- 
measure  !" 

"  But  now,  sir,"  said  the  hop-spe- 
culator, looking  at  his  tormentor  with  a 
piteous  expression  of  anxiety,  "  are  you 
really  serious  about  the  foreign  hops  ?" 

"  I  am  indeed,  sir;  the  ministers 
standpledged  to  the  measure." 

"  Tnen  mark  me,  sir,  if  I  ever  vote 
for  a  Whig  again." 

"  Oh,  you  did  vote  for  the  Whig, 
tljen,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Swift.  "  Why, 
surely — no,  it  cannot  be— and  yet,  now 
I  consider,  the  likeness  is  surprising. 
Gentlemen,  behold  the  irritable  stout 
Soulhwark  elector,  who  was  carried  off 
by  the  train  as  I  have  told  you  !  Sir, 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  safe  and  hearty  I" 

"  Sir,  sir  1"  roared  the  victim  of  this 
merciless  roaster,  now  thoroughly  exas- 
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perated,  ^*  it  is  false — utterly  fidse !  I 
never  was  on  a  railroad,  or  in  your 
infernal  company,  before  r* 

« I  was  going  to  observe,  gentlemen/' 
said  Mr.  Swift,  calmly,  without  no- 
ticing this  denial,  when  I  was  led  to 
diverge  into  tlie  hop  question,  that  a 
most  extraordinary  and  unremitting  fa- 
tality has  ever  attended  me  in  my  rail- 
road trips.  Observe  this  cut  on  my 
temple :  it  was  inflicted  by  an  old  lady, 
who  I  never  observed  had  pattens  on 
until  she  trampled  upon  me  in  a  fit  of 
hysterics,  as  we  were  all  jostled  toge- 
ther in  a  concussion.  Look  at  this 
scar  on  my  cheek :  it  was  done  by  a 
fragment  from  the  eye-glass  of  one  of 
tliose  puppies  who  sport  these  things. 
Indeed,  gentlemen,''  continued  Jonas, 
"  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  of 
my  travelling  by  railway  without  some 
accident  happening.  I  would  ha?e  you 
prepared,  for  I  feel  confident  that 
something  will  happen  to  us  to-day. 
Indeed,  I  can't  but  say  that  I  hope  so 
with  all  my  heart.  I  like  the  excite- 
ment of  an  accident." 

The  eyes  of  myself,  the  hop-factor, 
and  the  traveller,  instinctively  sought 
each  other.  Our  thoughts  were  one 
and  the  same.  Should  we  sacrifice 
this  Jonas — this  cold-blooded,  horror- 
inspiring  monster  ? 

"  So  well-known  am  I  for  my  ad- 
ventures, ffentlemen,"  resumed  he, 
heedless  of  the  abhorrence  with  which 
we  shrunk  from  him,  "  that  the  railroad 
people  often  refuse  to  convey  me.  To- 
day they  demurred ;  but  I  said,  boldly, 
'  Gentlemen,  you  are  mistaken  in  your 
man.  I  am  the  keeper  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman in  the  white  waistcoat,  whom  I 
am  going  to  lodge  in  a  place  of  security.' 
Excuse  me,  sir,  for  this  pardonable  ruse. 
The  fiellows  let  me  in  at  once." 

Sir  !**  bellowed  the  miserable  ob- 
ject of  this  new  attack,  "  you're  a  villain 
— a  scoundrel!  Til  bring  an  action 
against  you— Fll  

What  other  threats  were  about  to 
follow  I  know  not.  for  we  were  sud- 


and  held  our  breath  in  sickening  sus- 
pense. Ha !  I  see  bow  it  is ;  we  are 
on  the  wrong  line :  and  yonder  com^ 
the  up-train  upon  us  at  full  speed. 
Back  away,  my  boys;  it's  do  use. 
Ill  bet  ten  to  one,"  continued  this 
diabolical  scofier,  withdrawing  his  head 
for  a  moment  firom  the  window,  and 
taking  out  his  watch :  I'll  bet  ten  to 
one  that  we  are  pitched  clean  over  the 
embankment  within  forty  seconds." 

"  Make  it  hundreds,  and  I'll  take 
you  I"  roared  the  hop-foctor,  in  the 
very  frenzy  of  hatred  and  despair: 
"  1 11  ruin  you,  you  dcjg,  I  will  1" 

The  other  had  the'  word  "  done " 
upon  his  lips ;  but,  before  the  unholy 
compact  could  be  ratified,  there  was  a 
shocK— a  crash — a  hurryine  on  witli 
lightning-like  velocity — and  all  was 
still  again.  The  Cheapside  gentleman 
and  myself  had  preserved  our  seats, 
and  sustained  no  injury  ;  but  the  un- 
fortunate railway- traveller  had  been 
hurled  into  the  arms  of  the  wbite- 
waistcoated  old  gentleman,  and  the 
half-closed  eye  of  the  one,  and  the 
bleeding  nose  of  the  other,  shewed  that 
the  contact  had  not  been  harmless. 

"  I  knew  how  it  would  be,"  said  the 
philosopher,  in  a  somewhat  subdued 
tone,  and  snuffling  and  applying  his 
handkerchief  to  his  nose.  ^*  But,  sir, 
you  had  no  business  to  butt  at  me  with 
your  eye  in  that  way,  like  a  ram." 

No  connected  answer  was  given  to 
this  remark,  but  a  string  of  muttered 
invectives,  amongst  which  the  words 
«  villain,"  "  dog,^'  "  scoundrel,"  "  ra- 
dical," "  curse,'  ''confound,"  et  c£terat 
were  plainly  distinguishable,  proceeded 
f)pom  the  mouth  of  tlie  old  gentleman, 
until  we  reached  the  next  station.  Here, 
to  our  great  relief,  our  Jonas  led  us. 
None  of  us  returned  an  answer  to  his 
familiar  *'  ffood-by,"  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  hop-factor,  who  launched  a 
parting  anathema  at  him,  and  sunk 
back  exhausted  into  his  seat.  Just  be- 
fore we  started,  we  observed  Mr.  Swift 
takp  his  scat  in  thp  train  for  tnwn.  On 
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THE  HISTORY  AND  MYSTERY  OP 
POLITICAL  CLU 

Between  the  political  club  and  re- 
volutionary clubs  in  France  there  was 
no  transition.  The  same  men  under 
other  physiognomies  appeared  in  both. 
Those  who  belonged  at  first  to  the 
former,  and  vowed  their  attachment  to 
the  monarchy,  and  even  to  the  royal 
family,  soon  became  the  leaders  of  the 
most  democratical  societies.  True, 
indeed,  the  nature  of  the  events  had 
changed,  and  the  throne  of  Clovis  had 
disappeared,  the  Convention  had  be- 
come omnipotent,  and  we  are  now  in 
imagination  in  1792.  At  this  period 
there  were  two  clubs  whose  names  will 
not  be  forgotten  in  the  pages  of  history 
—  that  of  the  Jacobins  and  that  of  the 
Cordelien.  Each  one  took  its  name 
from  a  convent  whose  respective  clois- 
ters they  transformed  into  the  arenas 
for  their  debates  and  conspiracies. 
The  Jacobins  soon  absorbed  tne  Cor- 
deliers— i.e.  the  democratic  principle 
concentrated  itself  in  an  assembly  of 
fifteen  hundred  individuals,  united  to- 
gether to  speak  and  to  act  in  a  sense, 
and  for  an  object,  which  was  always 
revolutionary.  This  moral  fact,  this 
phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
deserves  our  best  attention ;  especially 
as  this  assembly,  this  concentration  of 
democracy,  overturned  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  brought  about  the  long 
series  of  events  which  transpired  from 
that  period  onwards. 

If  some  of  our  readers  during  their 
visits  to  Paris  for  pleasure,  or  pursuits 
of  a  graver  character,  have  ever  entered 
and  proceeded  along  the  dark  and  dull 
street  called  the  Rue  de  la  Sourdi^re,  they 
must  have  remarked  the  three  enormous 
arched  gateways  which  stood  at  the 
comer  of  the  street ;  and  of  the  Rue 
Sainte  Hyacinthe,  Saint  Honord ;  like 
openings  to  subterraneous  passages. 
Tbe  first  of  these  gateways,  to  the 
house  No.  4,  was  the  entry  to  the 
celebrated  club.  The  other  gateways 
have  been  lately  destroyed.  This  alone 
remains;  but  the  three  gateways  be- 
longed to  the  convent ;  and  the  facade, 
still  standing,  is  the  last  external  vestige 
of  this  edifice.  The  monumental  pro- 
portions of  the  remaining  gate,  and  of 
tbe  staircase,  indicate  the  noble  and 
grandiose  architecture  of  former  times, 
tiere  and  there  in  the  neighbouring 
houses  are  portions  of  the  old  convent ; 
and  the  staircase  which  led  to  tbe 
library  in  that  building,  the  first  room 
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in  which  the  club  of  the  Jacobins  met, 
still  turns  round  with  its  terrific  majesty, 
whilst  all  which  surrounds  it  is  little, 
if  not  contemptible.  The  garden  and 
the  church,  the  last  refuge  of  the  club- 
bists,  have  given  way  to  the  March^ 
St.  Honor^ ;  or,  as  the  common  people 
still  call  it,  "  The  March6  des  Jaco- 
bins.*' This  market  veas  erected  by 
virtue  of  the  agrarian  law  applied  to 
the  rural  domains  of  the  rampant  and 
cruel  Terrorists.  Each  one  in  his  turn 
suffered,  in  the  course  of  this  long 
revolution,  from  the  laws  and  decrees 
which  he  had  passed  to  injure  others ; 
but  which,  like  the  gallows  erected 
for  Mordecai,  served,  in  process  of 
time,  as  the  place  of  execution  for 
Haman.  A  low  wine-shop  now  oc- 
cupies the  precise  spot  where  Robes- 
pierre was  accustomed  to  harangue  his 
co-clubbisls,  and  a  fellow  called  Ragot 
is  the  successor  of  the  famous  Hebert. 
But  what  are  these  four  large  medal- 
lions still  retaining  their  places  in  the 
old  wall  of  the  staircase,  which  once 
led  to  the  library  of  the  convent,  and 
which  have  bid  defiance  to  all  the 
changes  of  time,  of  dynasties,  and  of 
governments?  They  are  the  medallions 
of  the  Four  Evangelists  !  They  have 
resisted  with  impunity  the  destnictive 
hands  of  many  a  revolutionary  hour; 
and  whilst  the  statues  of  the  martyrs 
were  shivered  to  atoms,  these  repre- 
sentations of  the  Evangelists  have  re- 
mained. But  in  1840,  priests  and 
tribunes,  monks  and  publicists,  —  all 
have  disappeared,  as  well  as  the  con- 
vent and  the  club,  and  nothing  remains 
but  M.  Ragot  and  his  bad  beer  or  sour 
wine.    Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

In  1792  the  club  of  the  Jacobins, 
which  still  bore  the  title  of"  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Constitution,'*  gave 
up  the  library  of  the  convent  which 
it  had  hired,  and  where  the  members 
were  nearly  stifled,  to  precipitate  itself 
into  the  church  of  the  same  building, 
then  become  national  property.  It  was 
not  a  little  singular  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  Jacobins  were  de- 
liberating in  the  library  as  to  the 
celebrated  insurrection  of  the  1 0th 
August  against  Louis  XVI.,  over  the 
entrance  of  this  large  room  was  to  be 
seen  in  legible  Latin  letters,  an  old 
inscription  placed  therp  by  its  former 
monastic  inhabitants,  dedicating;  it  to 
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The  clubbists,  however,  were  always 
opposed  face  to  face  to  the  old  royalty. 
An  immeDse  amphitheatre,  in  the  form 
of  a  circus,  occupied  all  Uie  nave  of 
the  venerable  church,  and  a  rostrum 
was  erected  for  the  president  and  the 
secretaries;  but  this  commodious  dis- 
tribution had  been  obtained  by  de- 
stroying the  choir  and  the  sides  of  the 
tomb  of  Marshal  de  Crequi,  as  well  as 
the  statue  of  Madame  de  Feuqui^res, 
who  was  weeping  over  the  cenotaph  of 
Mignard.  On  this  rostrum  the  votes 
were  collected,  and  the  deliberations 
of  the  assembly  were  inscribed  in  a 
register.  Agitators  in  the  constituent 
assembly,  the  clubs  were  the  domina*- 
tors  in  the  legislative.  "  The  National 
Assembly,"  says  M.Thiers,  **  not  being 
able  to  include  within  its  ranks  all  the 
ambitious  men  who  desired  to  belong 
to  it,  they  took  refuge  in  the  clubs, 
where  they  found  at  once  a  tribune 
open  to  them,  and  storms  to  surround 
them.  The  people  hastened  to  witness 
this  new  spectacle.  They  occupied 
the  public  tribunes  of  all  the  assemblies, 
and  even  found  lucrative  employment ; 
for  those  who  applauded  the  orators 
were  often  paid  by  them  for  their  ap- 
plauses." These  few  lines  of  M. 
Thiers,  written  as  they  are  by  a  demo- 
crat, supply  a  striking  picture  of  the 
morality  and  truth  of  a  sitting  of  the 
Jacobins!  Sometimes,  indeed,  were 
imposing  scenes,  then  bloody  dramas, 
and,  finally,  hideous  anarchy.  It  was 
in  this  church  that  Merlin  cried  one 
day  at  the  tribune,  "  I  swear  to  remain 
Jacobin  the  rest  of  my  life  V  It  was 
on  the  floor  of  this  amphitheatre  that 
Camille  Desmoulins  said  with  a  loud 
voice,  *'  Saint  Just  carries  his  head  as 
if  it  were  the  Holy  Sacrament;*'  and 
that  Saint  Just  replied  from  his  seat, 
•*  I  will  make  him  carry  it  in  another 
manner."   At  the  door  of  the  club 


perused  its  contents,  should  have  be- 
come savage  and  pitiless.  The  journal 
of  the  Pire  Duchesne  breathed  nothing 
but  overthrow,  violence,  and  despera- 
tion. Tlie  members  not  unfrequently 
climbed  on  the  rude  benches,  and,  fuU 
of  rage  and  fury,  tliey  sung  the  mad 
phrases  of  the  Ptre  to  popular  and 
wild  notes  and  airs ;  all  were  in  a  state 
of  fever  and  wrath;  the  nen'ous  epi- 
demic malady  was  irresistible;  and 
1500  persons  assembled  in  a  gloony 
and  sorry  building,  lighted  but  badly 
by  old  and  worn-out  dying  lamps, 
dictated  to  France,  and  then  to  Europe, 
the  policy  and  the  principles,  the 
government  and  tlie  social  regulations, 
they  were  to  adopt  and  to  follow. 

When  the  sittings  of  the  Jacobins 
were  regularly  established  in  the  church, 
the  library  remained  appropriated  to 
the  labours  of  those  who  were  charged 
to  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the 
clubs  with  the  departments,  and  of 
the  central  committee  of  the  federated 
members.  It  was  this  committee,  re- 
duced to  five  members,  in  order  that 
it  might  act  more  energetically  and  as 
one  man,  under  the  name  of  the  In- 
surrectional Committee,  that  prepared 
the  proceedings  of  the  celebrated  10th 
of  August.  Potion,  when  speaking  of 
this  day,  exclaimed,  "  I  saved  the 
society  of  Jacobins,  I  beheld  the  mo- 
ment when  it  was  composed  of  three 
deputies,  and  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
citizens :  terror  had  dispersed  the  rest 
I  have  seen  Robespierre  trembling, 
wishing  to  take  to  flight,  not  daring  to 
shew  himself  to  the  assembly."  So 
that  there  were  crises  of  a  revolutionary 
character  in  the  history  of  the  French 
Revolution  which  even  disgusted  and 
sickened,  or  made  to  tremble,  the  dub 
of  the  Jacobins  itself.  But  what  is 
still  more  curious  than  the  official 
Moniteur  from  which  we  have  ex- 
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tbe  Cbmtb  of  the  Assamption.  It 
was  fory  near  the  dob.    Already  the 
comnitt^e  had  on  two  previous  oc- 
remoTed  the  head-quarters  of 
its  deliberations  from  the  influence  of 
the  Jacohini;  first  to  the  common  wine- 
bouse  of  the  Golden  Sun,  in  the  Fau- 
boiTg  St.  Antoine ;  and,  second,  to  the 
Bloe  Dial  on  the  Boulerard  du  Temple. 
Bolon  the  eve  of  the  1 0th  of  August,  as 
tinftpres8ed,and  the  demagogues  feared 
*»Moo  on  the  one  hand  and  delay  on 
^  olher,  the  five  members  escaped 
\    {fom  the  library  with  their  registers, 
[    descended  the  large  staircase  we  have 
already  refened  to,  passed  before  the 
<ioor  of  the  club-house  with  the  silence 
of  conspirators,  and  reached  the  Rue 
Saiat  HoQore  arid  the  house  of  Robes- 
pierre. There  Anioine,  the  ex-constitu- 
ent and  thdr  chief,  occupied  an  apartr 
neat  above  the  chamber  of  the  Conven- 
tkttalist.   It  was  about  ^ven  o  clock 
at  Bight.  Robespierre  was  at  home.  He 
was  in  the  celebrated  elegant  boudoir,  of 
vbicb  our  readers  have  doubtless  so 
often  heard,  where  bis  features  were  re- 
flected in  the  highly-polished  marble, 
as  well  as  in  paintings  and  all  sorts  of 
dmwings.  The  hostess  of  the  house, 
who  cherished  Robespierre,  liearing 
the  noise  of  the  discussion,  and  seeing 
the  members  of  the  dub  leave  the  Jaco- 
bins to  assemble  at  Antoine*s,and  then 
leare  Antoine  to  hasten  to  an  imeute 
and  insurrection,  could  not  resist  her 
fears.   Siie  ascended  the  staircase  and 
entered  the  aparunent  of  Antoine.  At 
the  moment  she  arrived,  they  were 
reading  a  letter  from  6a»baro«x,  which 
promised  the  assistance  of  the  inhabit- 
aats  of  Marseilles. 

What  do  yott  want?"  cried  An- 
toine, rushing  forwards  before  this  on- 
e¥pected  appearance  of  tlie  landlady. 

**  Citiaensl"  she  replied,  at  once 
raising  and  clasping  her  bands,  are 
th^aboat  to  kill  Hobespierre 


lais  of  Barbaroux  thundered  against 
the  palace  of  the  Tuileries. 

In  March  1 793,  when  the  question  of 
the  establishment  of  a  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal was  discussed  by  the  Convention, 
the  Mountain'^  had  received  a  check 
in  the  morning  of  the  very  first  day  that 
the  subject  came  on  for  debate.  It  was 
Sunday,  the  popuhition  of  Paris  did 
not  stir,  all  contributed  to  the  agitation 
of  the  public  mind.  The  sitting  of 
the  Convention  was  terminated  at  seven 
o'clock.  They  hastened  to  the  Jaco- 
bins. An  immense  mob  surrounded 
the  club.  The  populace  proposed  to 
march  against  the  Girondists,  who  re- 
fused to  concur  in  the  establishment  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunal.  Dubois  de 
Craned  resisted,  but  the  tribunes  rushed 
into  the  hall,  for  there  were  tribunes 
also  at  the  Jacobins.  The  lights  were 
put  out,  the  agitators  carried  their 
point,  and  the  club  rose  against  the 
National  Assembly.  At  this  moment 
Madame  Louvet,  the  wife  of  the  Con- 
ventionalist, who  was  waiting  for  the 
return  of  her  husband,  the  author  of 
FaublaSj  heard,  with  alarm  and  terror, 
the  vociferations  which  proceeded  from 
tlie  club. '  She  lived  in  the  Rue  Saint 
Honors,  between  the  meeting-place  of 
the  Jacobins  and  the  Hall  of  the 
Tuileries,  where  the  assembly  was  held. 
She  rushed  from  her  apartment,  ran 
down  the  Rue  de  la  Soudi^re,  pene- 
trated in  the  club-room  by  the  library 
of  the  convent,  and  beheld  the  furious 
Imitators  preparing  th^r  arms  against 
the  Girondists.  The  danger  in  which 
her  husband  was  placed  gave  her 
supernatural  energy.  She  retarned 
with  precipitation,  and  proceeded  to 
the  Salle  des  Tuileries.  Louvet  was 
leaving,  armed,  as  was  then  tl^e  cus- 
tom, with  a  sabre  and  pistols  in  his 
girdle,  to  fight  or  defend  himself,  if 
necessary,  in  the  Convention  itself. 
Informed  by  his  wife  of  what  was 
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he  said,  at  the  same  time  poioting  to 
the  dark  sky  above  them,  Nothing 
will  take  place  t<hn»ght!* 

Petion  was  right.  The  club  of  tlie 
Jacobins  was  no  longer  surrounded  by 
the  populace;  the  rain  had  dispersed 
all,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  momiiig 
had  been  drenched  to  the  skin.  The 
proposed  measure  was  that  night  aban- 
doned. 

ll)e  journal  called  ^^Plre Duchesne 
was  edited  by  Hubert,  who  was  the 
king  of  the  Jacobins.  His  journal  was 
the  thermometer  of  the  club.  When 
the  citiiens^'  arrived  at  the  door,  pre- 
vious to  ascending  the  staircase  to  the 
Tribunes,  they  were  sure  to  ask, 
"  Well,  is  the  Pere  Duchesne  in  a 
passion  this  morning?''  This  inquiry 
was  not  of  so  frivolous  a  nattu«  as  it 
would  at  first  appear  to  be.  What 
would  be  called  idle  jokes  at  other 
tiroes,  then  concealed  the  most  im- 
portant facts  and  opinions. 

We  have  seen  some  numbers  of  tlie 
Feuille  du  Jottr^  which,  at  the  head 
of  the  first  column,  contained  tlie  fol- 
lowing notice  in  red  letters  to  the 
readers  of  that  print : — Citizen,  dost 
thou  desire  to  continue  thy  subscrip- 
tion the  former  editor  has  just  been 
guillotined  {raccourciy* 

Besides  the  journal  the  Plre  Du- 
chesne,  the  hawkers  and  newsmen  used 
to  cry  about  other  prints  yet  more  cha- 
racteristic of  the  club.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  mention  some  of  their  names  : 
**  Ca  fiut  toujours  plaisir "  C'est  in- 
croyable "  Le  (jochon  de  Saint  An- 
toine "  Encore  un "  Entendons 
nous Finissons  done,  cher  Pfere 
**  II  n'est  pas  possible  d  en  rire "  Je 
m'en  moque Je  perds  mon  etat 
"  Faites  moi  vivre "La  puce  k 
loreille "  Sacr6  gacbis **  Les  ju- 
pons  de  Madame  Angot;''  Pendez 
moi,  mais  ^coutez  moi. ' 

When  the  debates  at  the  club  were 
very  stormy,  the  mob  became  too  nu- 
merous to  enter,  and  remained  together 
in  the  adjoining  streets.  To  remedy 
tliis  inconvenience  of  want  of  room,  a 
violent  Jacobin,  named  Varlet,  hit  upon 
a  curious  plan  for  continuing,  after  a 
certain  fashion,  the  proceedings  of  the 
democratic  tribunes  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  church  and  the  convent.  As 
soon  as  the  acclamations  of  the  mem- 
bers and  crowd,  who  were  crammed 
within  the  walls  of  tlie  buildiug,  excited 
without,  the  interest  of  those  who  could 
not  gain  admission,  Varlet  appeared  at 
the  great  door,  got  into  a  cabriolet,  or 


cart,  or  sedan-chair,  and  caused  himself 
to  be  transported  to  the  densest  part  of 
tlie  crowd.  When  arrived  at  the  best 
spot,  he  rose  up,  uncovered  his  head, 
and  repeated,  nearly  word  for  word, 
what  had  passed  in  the  interior  of  the 
club,  imitating  the  voices  and  gestures 
of  the  Jacobin  orators.  Varlet  thus 
excursionised  in  the  Rues  de  la  Soor- 
di^re,  des  Petits  Champs,  la  Place 
Venddme ;  and  returned  to  the  cloister 
by  the  Rue  St.  Honor^ — always  cheered 
on  his  way  as  an  orator  nommief  a  rid- 
ing gazette,  and  an  intelligent  speaking- 
trumpet. 

•  The  Club  of  the  Jacobins  wis  at  va- 
rious times  the  object  of  the  moat  ter- 
rific demonstrations.  During  the  revo- 
lutionary f(&tes  of  the  second  year  of  the 
republic,  the  Jacobins  revered  the  gods, 
and  celebrated  their  worship  bjr  em- 
blems. The  following  description  of 
one  scene  of  this  epoch  is  too  curious 
to  be  omitted.   Our  informant  says : 

'*  C'est  ainsi  qu'on  vit  an  jour,  aa 
milieu  d'une  c^r^onie  relig^euse,  et  en 
t#te  d'ane  procession,  a'avancer  un  cbtr- 
riot  mont^  par  qoelques  dtoyens,  et  pro- 
menunt  aux  yeux  de  la  multitude  toot 
Tattirail  d'une  forge  militaire.  Aox 
portes  des  clubs,  au  pied  de  Tarbre  de 
la  liberty,  le  charriot  s  arr^tait,  Fenolune 
a'allnmait,  et  les  bonimes  forgeiient  one 
pique  devant  le  peuple,  qui  battait  des 
mains,  et  qui  accompagnait  en  mesure  las 
coups  de  marteau  en  cbantant  la  Mar- 
seillaise. Pais,  le  charriot  reprenait  la 
marche  pour  8*arr6ter  plus  loin  et  per- 
mettre  qu*on  forge&t  encore/' 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  roost  for- 
midable, to  the  last  epoch — that  of  the 
time  of  Terror.  This  vras  the  cgMgce 
of  the  power  of  the  club,  as  well  as  the 
moment  of  the  great  conflict  between 
the  Jacobins  and  tlie  Cordeliers.  From 
this  period  the  picture  becomes  more 
sombre.  That  which  rendered  the  dub 
of  the  Jacobins  pitiless  and  without 
mercy,  was,  above  all  tilings,  the  oppo- 
sition of  that  of  the  Cordeliers.  The 
latter  held  their  sittings  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  school  of  the  convent  of  the 
same  name,  situate  in  the  Faubouig 
St.  Germain,  and  now  occupied  bv  the 
Place  de  TEcole  de  M^icine.  To  ar- 
rive at  tlie  then  Convent  of  Cordeliers, 
'it  was  necessary  to  proceed  by  the  Roe 
de  TEcole  de  Medicine,  formeriy  called 
the  Rue  des  Cordeliers.  The  bouse  of 
Marat  was  situate  No.  18  in  that  street, 
and  was  next  to  the  club.  There  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  house  the  apartment 
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and  sanguinary  editor  of  CAmi  du 
Faipie,   When  the  club  of  the  Cor- 
deliers sprung  into  existence,  the  Jaco- 
bins were  already  powerful ;  and  their 
rivalry  was  as  desperate  as  it  was  per- 
manent  In  the  commencement,  the 
Cordeliers  consisted  of  some  decided 
republicans  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  who 
separated  themselves  from  the  latter, 
with  Danton  and  Caroille  Desmoulins 
at  their  head.  Their  object  then  was 
to  found  a  society  hostile  to  the  Gi- 
nxidins.   The  latter  still  formed,  up  to 
the  too  fomous  31st  May,  1793,  a  for- 
midable minority  in  the  club  of  the 
JBLoe  St.  Honors.    After  their  fall, 
Robespierre  reipned  triumphant.  The 
ultra-revolutiomsts  formed,  with  Marat 
and  Hubert,  a  tribune  essentially  de- 
magogic in  the  Hall  of  the  Cordeliers. 
Prom  this  sprung  the  primitive  club  of 
Cordeliers.   The  old  Cordeliers,  Dan- 
ton  and  Camille  Desmoulins,  were  sent 
to  the  scfdSbld ;  the  Jacobins  had  de- 
voured all ;  and  Hubert,  who  did  not 
understand  fully  the  profound  differ- 
ence which  existed  between  the  two 
factions,  soon  paid  with  his  life  for  his 
deplorable  blindness.  The  two  clubs, 
however,  had  for  some  time  marched 
together.    VVe  find  a  proof  of  the  har> 
mony  which  existed  between  them  at 
the  most  decisive  epochs  of  the  Terror, 
in  the  extract  which  we  are  about  to 
give  from  the  R^bUcain  Francois, 
Some  days  had  elapsed  since  Marat 
had  appeared  at  tlie  club.   He  had 
been  ill  with  an  inflammatory  disorder, 
which  prevented  him  from  pursuing 
his  wonted  course  of  active  violence. 
Several  letters,  written  by  him  to  his 
colleagues,  expressed  his  regret  and 
his  impatience  at  not  being  able  to  be 
present  at  their  decisions.   In  the  sit- 
ting of  the  12th  July,  1793,  the  society 
named  a  commission  to  visit  Marat; 
^  before  that  sitting  was  over,  Maure, 
one  of  the  commissaries,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report  :^ 

"  We  have  just  returned  from  seeing 
our  brother  Marat,  who  is  very  ^teful 
for  tU  the  interest  yoo  take  in  him,  and 
who  displayed  a  sense  of  his  fraternal 
•ynpathy.  We  found  him  in  a  hath ; 
^rith  a  table,  an  inkstand,  journals,  and 
h<>oks,  constandy  engaged  about  the  af- 
fairs of  the  country.  His  is  not  a  malady, 
hut  an  indispositioo,  which  will  never 
^ect  the  members  and  limbs  of  his  right 
"ide.  He  is  indisposed  through  an  ex- 
of  patriotism  pressed  into  a  very 
;*nia)l  space ;  the  violent  efforts  of  that 
Patriotism  which  exhale  from  all  parts 


Thti  exchange  of  civilities  between 
tlie  Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers  lasted 
but  a  little  while,  and  perhaps  was 
never  sincere.  In  the  memoirs  of 
Garat  we  read; — 

*'  The  Cordeliers  were  always  the 
nursery  of  con^irators.  It  was  m  their 
club  that  the  most  dangerous  of  all, 
Danton,  formed  and  raised  them  to  fialse- 
hood  and  audacity,  whilst  Marat  taught 
them  to  be  murderers." 

At  the  death  of  Marat,  the  physiog- 
nomy of  the  Cordeliers  became  clearly 
marked  and  decisive.  They  demanded 
of  the  government  the  permission  of 
selecting  from  the  national  "  Garde 
Meuble''  one  of  the  most  splendid 
vases  to  be  found  in  that  replository, 
in  order  to  place  the  remains  of  the 
noost  implacable  enemy  of  kings  in  the 
bnoux  once  attached  to  their  crown.'' 
They  then  placed  the  heart  of  Marat 
on  an  altar  erected  by  them  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  offer  him  their  homage,  and 
even  their  worship.  They  threw  flowers 
round  the  vase,  uttered  funereal  ora- 
tions and  harangues;  and  consum- 
mated their  blasphemies  by  one  of  tlie 
orators  of  the  club  pronouncing  a  speech 
which  commenced  by  these  words  i-^ 
"  O  cor  Jesus  I  O  cor  Marat  I  Sacred 
heart  of  Jesus  1  sacred  heart  of  Marat  1 
You  have  both  the  same  rights  to  our 
worship.** 

This  blasphemous  Cordelier  placed 
in  juxtaposition  in  his  speech  the 
works  of  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
labours  of  the  rebel  and  murderer 
Marat.  The  apostles  he  compared  to 
the  Jacobins  and  Cordeliers;  the  pub- 
licans were  the  Paris  shopkeepers ;  the 
Pharisees  were  the  aristocrats :  Jesus 
was  a  prophet,  and  Marat  is  a  god  1" 
cried  this  demoniacal  fury;  and  he 
terminated  his  oration  by  comparing 
the  mother  of  Marat  to  the  Holy  Virgin 
Mary.  "  The  latter,"  he  said,  "  had 
saved  the  infant  Jesus  by  carryioe  him 
to  Egypt;  and  the  mother  of  Marat 
had  rescued  her  son  from  the  sword  of 
Lafayette,*'  whom  he  represented  as  a 
second  Herod. 

But  even  this  eulogium  did  not  go 
hr  enough  to  satisfy  the  Jacobins. 
Brochet,  a  member  of  the  club,  replied 
to  the  speech  of  the  Cordelier,  and  said, 
that  whilst  he  rendered  homage  to  the 
talents  of  the  last  speaker,  he  could  not 
but  express  his  surprise  at  the  parallel 
which  he  had  drawn.  **  No,"  said 
Brochet,  "Jesus  is  not  worthy  of  being 
compared  with  H^Mti  by-@«(3^l(^« 
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siuthor  of  supentitioD,  and  defended 
kings,  whilst  Marat  had  the  courage  to 
crush  them." 

No  scene  could  better  delineate  than 
this  the  different  characters  of  the  two 
clubs.  The  Jacobins  were  always 
abetting  the  atheism  of  the  Baron 
d'Holbach;  Robespierre  had  not  as 
yet  dared  to  speak  to  them  of  a 
Supreme  Being.  The  Cordeliers  still 
preserved  amongst  them  some  remains 
of  the  poetry  which  Camille  Desmou- 
lins  had  printed  on  their  original 
exaltation  of  character. 

In  the  Vieux  Ofrdelierme  hare  found 
the  fHlowing  graphical  description  of 
the  physiognomy  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris  during  the  reign  of  Terror : — 

"  Whilst  the  ooniict  k«Ud  between 
Vitallius  and  Vespaoan,"  said  Camilla 
Deamoolini,  in  imitation  of  Tacitus,  "  the 
Komans  aasembled  themaelvea  as  curious 
and  anxious  spectators  around  the  com. 
batants ;  and,  as  the  audience  at  a  thea- 
trical performance,  they  sometimes  ap- 
plauded this  and  then  that  actor, 
clapping  their  hands  and  exclaiming 
with  joy — alwa3rB  in  farour,  however, 
of  tb«  conqueror ;  and  when  one  of  tiiem 
ran  away,  demanded  that  be  should  bo 
dragged  from  the  booae  in  which  be  bad 
hiddeii  himself,  and  be  dalirered  into 
the  bands  of  the  eiiemy.  On  the  other 
hand  were  to  be  seen  the  dead  and  the 
wounded ;  and  at  a  few  paces  off,  theatres 
and  taverns  in  all  their  amusement  and 
gaiety.  Well,  citizens,  and  is  not  this 
an  exact  portrait  of  our  moderates — of 
this  immovable  mass  between  the  Jaco- 
bins and  Coblenu,  who  cry,  *  Vive  La- 
fiiyette  and  his  white  horse  !*  or  who, 
carrying  in*  triumph  the  bns^  of  Marat, 
place  it  in  a  niche  batwean  two  %bt«d 
tapera  at  the  Place  de  la  Notre  Dane  dm 
Coin  1  Whilst  tbe  citisens  fonght  at  tha 
Carrouserand  on  the  Champ  da  Mara, 
the  Palais  Royal  was  the  abode  of  the 
shepherds,  and  was  tbeir  Arcadia.  By 
the  aide  of  the  bleeding:  axe  of  the  miil- 


Thts  true  and  courageous  picture  of 
things  as  they  were  cost  the  pointer  his 
life.  Expelled  first  from  the  Club  of 
the  Cordeliers,  Desmoulins  published 
some  numbers  of  the  Vieux  Cordeikrf 
so  full  of  life  and  vehemence  that  the 
Jacobins  summoned  him  to  their  bar. 
A  tremendous  mob  rushed  to  the  club. 
Single  places,  even  standing  room, 
were  sold  at  that  period  for  twenty-five 
francs.  Robespierre  defended  Camille 
with  fVankness  and  talent ;  but  as  he 
terminated  his  speech  by  saying, "  Par- 
don the  youth  of  Desmoulins,  and  bum 
the  numbers  of  his  work  you  condemn  f 
the  amour-propre  of  the  journalist  re- 
voked, and,  vritliout  calculating  tbe 
consequences,  he  exclaimed,  To  bum 
is  not  to  answer!**  Robespierre  be- 
came irritated.  "  Well,  then,  be  it  so," 
he  said ;  **  let  the  numbers  not  be 
burnt,  but  replied  to.  Let  the  numbers 
of  his  journal  be  read,  as  Camille  will 
have  it  so,  and  let  him  be  covered  with 
ignominy,"  &c.  &c. 

Afler  the  numbers  had  been  read, 
the  club  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day ; 
but  this  humiliating  absolution  only 
postponed  the  death  of  Camille.  Tbe 
Cordeliers  and  ^  J«cobtns,  by  die 
organ  of  Collot  d'Herbois,  became  first 
reconciled,  and  then  identified ;  and 
ubandoned  by  both  clubs,  tl*e  editor  of 
the  Vieux  Cordelier  was  destined  to 
periafi  with  Dantou. 

The  most  remarkable  historical  fiict, 
demonstrating  the  power  of  the  Cor- 
•deliers  and  of  the  Jaco^mis,  is,  withovt 
contradiction,  the  conflict  to  the  death 
which  they  carried  on  with  Laiayette 
and  Dumouriez.  The  ciubs  hadf  not 
pardoned  Lafayette  for  the  letter  he 
had  written  respecting  them  to  the 
National  Assembly.  The  treason  of 
Dumouriez  supplied  a  pretext  to  the 
dubs  for  their  violence.  But  when  the 
Jacobinsweredefeaeted  in  their  attempts 
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lh«f8.  Miactinski  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Jacobin  Clob  at  the  fame  time 
as  Mockranowski.  His  life  forms  an 
episode  of  so  much  interest,  and  his 
death  presented  a  eiroumstance  in  the 
history  of  the  dubs  so  striking  and 
yet  so  litUe  known,  that  we  cannot 
refrain  from  drawing  it  from  obscurity. 

The  women  of  Poland  have  inva- 
riably  taken  a  heroic  part  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  their  country.  In  1765, 
the  Princess  Radziwill  was  the  heroine ; 
in  1831,  it  was  the  Countess  Plater  who 
attracted  sympathy  or  admiration.  In 
1770,  Madame  de  Mnieieek  played  a 
splendid  rtU  in  the  drama ;  and  it  was 
for  her  that  Miaczinski  conceived  that 
passion  of  love  which  was  destined  to 
attach  him  by  the  strongest  ties  to  the 
fate  of  Dumottriez,  and  later  in  life 
conduct  him  into  the  midst  of  the 
tempest  of  the  Jacobins. 

When  Dumoariez,  sent  secretly  by 
the  Duke  of  Choiseul  to  support  the 
republican  cause,  arrived  in  the  mtdst 
of  the  confederates  of  Bar,  he  found 
these  Asiatiques  de  I'Eurbpe,*'  as  he 
called  them  in  his  memoirs,  joining  to 
the  most  voluptuous  and  gtdante  exist- 
ence the  colouring  of  a  war  of  partisans. 
Some  slept  on  the  grass,  arrayed  in 
Turkish  costumes,  commenting  on  the 
celebrated  chapter  of  the  Contrat  Social 
of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  whilst  they 
dreamed  of  establishing  a  suitable  go- 
vernment for  Poland ;  whilst  others 
sighed  at  the  feet  of  the  seductive 
Mniezeck  and  of  her  daughters,  as 
willing  slaves.  Walcuski,  Sapieha, 
Orzewsko,  Zaremba,  Palawski,  all  ro- 
mantic and  sonorous  names,  all  con- 
dotiieri  of  philosophical  opinions,  and 
gHhriUerot  of  the  revolutionary  rising, 
first  sought  to  obtain  the  smiles  and 
the  glances  of  these  black-eyed  god- 
desses before  they  were  placed  in  the 
squares  of  Souwarow.  They  recited, 
accompanying  these  recitals  by  the 
notes  of  the  guitar,  the  national  pro- 
clamation, *^  Poepolite  Rusceni  T' — that 
war-cry  which  a  Polish  noble  never 
hears  without  a  thrill  of  enthusiasm. 
To  this  bold  and  adventurous  crowd 
must  be  added  sixty  officers  of  fortune, 
whom  Dumouriez  had  conducted  with 
him  from  France  into  this  campaign 
of  ^riee,  some  of  whom  had  returned 
from  America  with  the  order  of  Cin- 
cionatus  in  their  button-holes. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  such 
a  life  as  thit  tended  still  more  to  inflame 
the  love  of  Miacsinski  for  Mademoiselle 
d«  Mnieieok*   The  mother  and  the 


daughter  had  retired  to  Dukla,  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Kranaks,  a  cold  and 
sombre  residence ;  and  from  the  heights 
of  this  Hungarian  manor  they  waited, 
like  frightened  doves,  the  issue  of  the 
heroic  contest,  to  crown  at  the  same 
moment  a  conqueror  and  a  husband. 
For  at  this  time  Miaczinski  had  no  rival. 
The  last  and  the  most  ardent,  Sapieha, 
had  been  massacred  by  his  own  soldiers 
in  the  defeat  of  Landkroon.  This  mis- 
fortune, which  wss  the  forerunner  of 
yet  more  terrible  disasters,  had  already 
aflfected  the  health  of  the  mother,  whose 
death  was  eventually  brought  about  by 
the  intelligence  she  received  of  the  new 
division  of  Poland., 

On  an  autumnal  evening  in  1772, 
when  the  cold  fogs  covered  the  moun- 
tains of  Gallicia,  a  cavalier,  solitary, 
and  sad,  on  one  of  the  little  thin  and 
black  horses  of  Tartar  origin  so  com- 
mon among  the  Polish  Hulans,  as- 
cended, slowly  and  with  difficulty,  the 
snowy  steps  of  the  Krapacks,  and  at 
last  rang  the  cracked  but  still  solemn 
bell,  like  a  knight-errant  of  the  middle 
ages,  at  the  iron-barred  gates  of  the 
manor-house  of  Dukla.  Mademoiselle 
de  Mniezeck,  alone  at  this  moment 
near  her  mother,  guessed  the  mysterious 
meaning  of  so  sad  and  unexpected  an 
arrival.  She  flew  to  the  gate  of  the 
ch&teau  ;  the  cavalier  alighted  from 
his  horse ;  his  rich  palatine  costume 
was  stained  with  blood,  and  burnt  with 
gunpowder ;  he  had  one  arm  hung  in 
a  sling,  an  eye  he  had  lost,  and  the 
snow  covered  his  mantle,  which  vras 
torn  in  rags. 

"  Is  it  you,  Joseph?"  asked  the 
handsome  Gallician,  throwing  herself 
round  his  neck.  "  You  must  forget 
that  name,''  said  Miaczinski,  in  a  sad 
and  eloomy  voice.  "  Listen  to  me, 
Magdalen,  I  am  no  longer  Joseph 
Miaczinski,  marshal  of  Betz,  general- 
issimo of  the  confederated  palatines  of 
Poland.  Yesterday,  I  was  prisoner  of 
Souvrarow.  To-day,  I  am  banished 
from  Poland  by  Stanislaus  Pouia- 
towski.  The  republic  is  lost,  and  its 
last  infant  must  die  on  a  foreign  land. 
For  us  there  is  no  longer  a  country — 
no  longer  love." 

These  words*  unfortunately,  were 
but  too  true.  The  resistance  made  by 
Cracow  to  all  the  Russian  army,  this 
sublime  effort  of  the  brave  Choisy  and 
of  a  handful  of  adventurers,  had  glo- 
riously closed  the  conflict ;  but  Poland 
existed  no  longer.  The  LtUen  ofVi- 
omcuil  on  Polan(bi^^|»^(5o83jgte 
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colours  the  particulars  of  this  fantastic 
siege.  They  speak  in  stroug  terms  of 
the  gaiety  and  mirth  of  the  French 
troops  in  the  midst  of  the  most  unheard- 
of  privations.  It  was  there  that  Choisy 
gave  to  his  French,  Turkish,  and  Cos- 
sack officers  that  memorable  banquet 
in  which  the  flesh  of  the  horse  was 
dressed  in  thirty  different  ways ;  and 
where  a  pie  made  of  die  backs  of  cats 
and  the  giblets  of  rooks  was  part  of  the 
delicacies  of  the  table.  The  guests 
smoked  cigars  made  of  liay,  and  their 
snuff  consisted  of  burnt  rye.  Never- 
theless, the  honours  of  war  were  ren- 
dered to  them,  when  at  last  they  were 
compelled  to  capitulate.  This  occurs 
red  in  tliat  Craco^  which  the  Whig 
Radicals  in  England,  in  1840,  allowed 
to  be  occupied  by  the  combined  troops 
of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia ;  though 
the  Wellingtons,  Castlereaghs,  and 
Stuarts  of  1815  assured  to  it,  by  the 
treaties  of  Vienna,  an  independent  and 
national  existence. 

The  sight  of  Miaczinski,  who  re- 
sembled Jie  spectre  of  mutilated  Po- 
land, soon  caused  the  death  of  Madame 
de  Mniezeck.  No  one  then  remained 
in  the  manor  but  the  bride  and  her  fa- 
ther, the  Count  Mniezeck,  an  infirm 
old  man,  crushed  by  the  sufferings  of 
his  daughter,  and  whom  his  daughter 
could  not  now  think  of  leaving.  The 
liero  of  many  a  battle-field  felt  that  it 
was  his  duty  at  once  to  renounce  his 
country  and  Magdalen.  In  proceed- 
ing to  Dukla  he  had  violatea,  at  the 
point  of  his  life,  the  laws  of  banish- 
ment which  interdicted  him  from  so- 
journing on  the  land  of  Austria.  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Mniezeck,  according  to 
the  usages  of  Poland,  exchanged  a 
marriage-ring  with  her  proscribed  and 
unfortunate  lover ;  and  they  separated, 
never  again  to  behold  each  other  in  this 
world. 

When  Miaczinski  returned  to  France, 
Dumounez,  who  had  been  followed  to 
the  political  club  by  all  the  remains  of 
the  Polish  insurrection,  caused  him  to 
enter  the  French  army  of  active  ser- 
vice; and  in  1792,  the  Polish  hero  had 
a  command  in  the  Ardennes.  On  the 
defection  of  Dumouriez,  the  Jacobins, 
who  had  not  lost  sight  of  his  friend, 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  at  Lille ;  and 
the  unfortunate  palatine  was  summoned 
to  attend  before  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal. The  constant  succession  of 
troubles  and  disasters  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed  had  so  broken  down  his 
spirit  and  his  mind,  that  he  who  had 


faced  deatli  in  ten  tliousand  forms 
without  emotion  now  sought  to  escape 
from  the  scaffold  by  confessions,  which 
were,  however,  unavailable,  and  to 
which  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
paid  no  apparent  attention.  The 
journals  of  the  Mountain  pretended  that 
he  died  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  from 
drinking  punch.  Thus  perished  the 
hero  Miaczinski,  and  with  him  also  the 
hopes  of  the  Poles. 

The  death  of  Miaczinski  opened  the 
last  period  or  campaign  of  the  Jacobin 
club.  At  this  epoch,  in  the  highest  of 
the  raised  seats  of  the  hall  of  this  club, 
were  an  immense  number  of  Sans- 
culottes, with  pikes  in  their  hands, 
with  their  stockmgs  rolled  round  their 
heels,  their  legs  naked,  wearing  wooden 
shoes,  robed  in  the  carmagnole,  and 
with  their  heads  covered  with  the  red 
cap  of  liberty  and  licentiousness, — the 
patriots  of  the  fourpenny  gallery. 
Above  the  head  of  the  president  was 
displayed  the  standard  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, which  at  a  distance  resembled  the 
many-coloured  rags  hung  out  at  the 
door  of  an  old  clothes-shop.  This 
standard  consisted  of  the  shirt,  coat, 
and  breeches  of  Lepelletier  Saint - 
Fargeau,  still  stained  with  blood  — a 
hideous  banner,  which  had  been  ex« 
hibited  at  his  funeral.  This  trophy 
must  have  cast  the  orators  of  the  Jaco- 
bins into  the  shade,  for  it  was  more 
significative  than  all  their  speeches. 

On  the  lower  raised  benches  of  the 
hall,  none  were  to  be  seen  but  a  few 
old  Conventionalists;  some  obstinate 
Montagnards,  whom  the  death  of  Dan- 
ton  and  of  Hubert  had  still  left  unen- 
lightened ;  some  foreigners ;  some  cu- 
rious persons ;  many  timid  and  shiver- 
ing souls,  who  went  there  to  avoid  the 
perspective  of  the  axe ;  some  mere 
idlers,  Americans,  and  even  negroes. 
All  that  the  French  revolution  pro- 
duced, the  most  eccentric  and  deplora- 
ble in  women,  both  as  femmes  comme 
il  faut*'  and  as  "  femmes  de  mauvais 
ton,'*  were  accumulated  in  the  Tri- 
bunes. In  the  first  rank  shone  the  GfOfM^ 
Duchesse^  the  Queen  of  the  Trico- 
teuses,''  placing  with  her  own  hands  in 
the  ears  of  her  female  novices  earrings 
of  vermeily  representing  small  guillo* 
tines;  round  tlie  neck  they  wore  in 
their  necklaces  and  ornaments  the  fiital 
instrument  in  miniature,  "  to  accustom 
themselves,**  according  to  the  slang  of 
these  ladies,  "  to dctruncation** 

Here  and  there  on  tlie  Amphitheatre, 


Snsculoltes,  were  to  be  seen  tbe  Ta- 
pedan,  the  pretomns  of  tlie  dema- 
gogues, who  brandished  in  the  air  their 
''constitution*' — that  is,  a  laige  stick 
of  comely  or  cornelian-tree. 

In  front  of  tlie  bureau,  with  their 
backs  to  tlie  walls,  were  to  be  seen  the 
democratic  renies^laUons  of  the  Whig- 
Radicals  of  England,  of  the  Repub- 
Hcans  of  America,  and  of  the  tri- 
coloured  flag  of  France  mingled  with 
branches  of  the  olive-tree — though  the 
branches  were,  we  must  allow,  covered 
^b  dust,  and  were  a  bitter  satire  on 
tbe  tempers  and  dUpositions  of  this 
motley  assembly.    Tne  two  deputies 
from  Manchester  arrived  with  their 
famous  address  to  tlie  Jacobins  of 
Piance,  commencing  with  the  cele- 
brated pleonasm,    FeUovf^itizem  of 
the  World  If    There  was  one  merit, 
however,  in  the  speech ;  it  was  written 
and  read  in  £ngUsb,  and  tbe  French 
Jacobins  knew  as  much  of  its  contents, 
after  it  bad  been  spouted,  as  would 
have  done  a  Spanish  cow. 

Finally,  attached  to  the  walls  of  the 
Jacobin  hall  were  the  murderous  but 
shining  balberts  of  the  fitmous  female 
club  of  Dijon,  which  desired  to  arm 
itself  against  the  Prussians,  and  which 
tbe  Jacobins  of  Paris  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  sequester,  because  the  better 
half''  of  human  nature  had  already  had 
quite  enough  of  their  needles,  without 
wishing  for  their  daggers.  There  re- 
mained, however,  to  Uie  revolutionary 
sisterhood  of  Burgundy  a  large  parcel 
of  fenoale  clubbists  in  Paris.  They 
were  the  "  Charaiers,"  or  charnel- 
hoose  women,  of  Saint  Eustache,  where 
all  the  private  «  Tisiphones"  assembled, 
and  who  broiled,  on  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, the  entrails  of  the  Swiss  in  the 
court  of  the  Tuileries,  and  boiled  the 
flesh  of  the  victims  of  the  Terror  in  the 
M^^CT^  stewpans  of  the  former  royal 

In  the  night  of  the  9lhTherraidor,  at 
the  moment  when  Barras  marched  with 
v^n  aga»wt  the  Hotel-de- 

y "^^>5  blaring  Conventionalist,  named 
folbwed  by  some  deputies 


agitated  in  their  ears,  and  their  broad 
shoulders  were  more  than  moistened 
with  the  perspiration  which  was  the 
result  of  the  fear  produced  by  the 
clashing  of  arms.  At  the  sight  of  the 
pistol  of  Legendre  a  tumult  arose,  and 
tlie  heroines  of  the  Jacobins  desired  to 
soamper. 

Quit  1  quit !  but  do  not  be 
alarmed,'^  cried  the  Montagnard,  who 
was  as  gallant  as  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed  allowed  him  to  be ; 

if  the  Convention  has  placed  traitors 
without  tbe  pale  of  the  law,  it  respects 
patriots  and  women :  I  come  to  strike 
crime,  and  not  to  punish  mistaken 
patriots.*'  When  these  words  were 
pronounced,  silence  was  obained.  Le- 
gendre, with  much  presence  of  mind, 
offered  his  hand  to  the  chief  of  these 
female  knitters,  and  conducted  them 
to  the  street ;  but  every  now  and  then 
exhibited  his  pistol.  He  then  shut  the 
doors  of  the  club,  and  conveyed  them 
to  the  bureau  of  the  Convention.  But 
after  the  defeat  of  Robespierre,  the 
Convention  restored  them  to  the  Jaco- 
bins. Thus  the  shutting  of  the  club 
was  adjourned ;  every  one  appeared  to 
hesitate  as  to  tsJcing  this  decisive  step. 
The  difficulty  in  adopting  this  measure 
was  to  find  a  suitable  reason.  The 
Jacobins  had  been  adroit  enough  not 
to  preserve  in  dieir  registers  the  names 
of  any  members  except  those  who  had 
on  the  9th  to  10th  ofTliermidor  de- 
clared themselves  in  favour  of  the 
Convention.  Some  deputies  continued 
also  to  frequent  the  hall;  Collot  de 
Herbois,  Billaud-Varennes,  and  Car- 
rier, still  listened  to  what  passed ;  but 
they  remained  silent  and  sad.  Terri- 
ble discussions  took  place  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  They  voted,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  decree  of  police,  which 
was  destined  to  break  up  at  once  all 
the  affiliations  of  the  club  with  the 
provinces.  Billaud  -  Varennes,  who, 
though  broken  down,  was  still  not 
dead,  became  furious ;  and,  rushing  to 
the  Tribune  of  the  Jacobins  he  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  The  lion  is  not  dead  when  he 
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firtt  indiridual  yoa  shall  touch  will 
be  oertainly  an  assassin  and  a  thief.^ 

This  charge  to  the  people  was  the 
signal  of  death.  At  many  difTerent 
times,  the  *^  Faubouriens*'  and  the 
"  Tbermidoriens encountered  in 
masses  around  the  club.  On  the  side 
of  the  Sansculottes  they  sang  the 
Marseillaise,  whilst  on  that  of  the 
Muscadins  they  cried  the  lUreil  du 
Peuple.  After  having  provoked  each 
other  by  counter  songs  and  cries,  they 
proceeded  to  blows.  The  sticks  called 
the  "Constitution*' were  waved  hi  the 
air,  the  blood  flowed  in  the  streets,  and 
each  party  conAded  to  the  government 
its  prisoners.  The  government,  much 
embarrassed  by  such  a  d^p6t,  released 
all  the  next  day,  and  allowed  them  to 
return  to  new  combats. 

The  permanent  siege  which  the  club 
kept  up  against  the  "  Jeunesse  dor^e" 
was  heard  of  beyond  the  frontiers,  sus- 
pended hostilities,  caused  the  foreign 
powers  to  arrest  the  march  of  their  ar- 
mies; and  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe 
both  monarchs  and  people  waited  the 
termination  of  the  conflict  of  the  Jaco- 
bins with  as  much  interest  as  they  did 
a  battle  of  Hoche  in  Vendue,  or  of 
Buonaparte  in  Piedmont. 

At  last,  on  the  9lh  of  November, 
1794,  after  having  whipped  the  «  Tri- 
coteuses,"  the  Muscaains  caused  the 
club  to  be  evacuated ;  and  the  deputy, 
Laignclot,  deposited  on  the  bureau  of 
the  Convention  the  keys  of  the  hall; 
and  all  the  Conventionalists  arose  as 
one  man,  waved  their  hats  or  cap  in 
the  air,  and  shouted,  "  Vive  la  Repub- 
lique  r 

Thus  perished  the  most  celebrated 
dob  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Formed 
at  Versailles,  and  afterwards  at  Paris, 
with  the  elements  of  the  Political  Chib, 
of  the  Brittany  Club  of  the  Place  des 
Victoires,  and  of  other  societies,  all  of  a 
revolutionary  tendency,  it  was  fortified 
by  the  Club  des  Feuillans,  an  epheme- 
ral monarchical  society ;  then  ab- 
sorbed the  Cordeliers,  dominated  over 
Europe ;  and  died,  leaving  to  its  heirs, 
if  not  its  power,  at  least  its  terror,  in 
the  Electoral  Club,  and  ttte  club  of 
Quinze  -  Vingts.  These  two  clubs, 
whose  discussions  were  the  precise 
parodies  of  the  passions  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jacobins,  produced  no 
other  result  than  the  movement  of  ten 
days  of  Prairial.  But  the  revolutionary 
poetry  of  the  Club  of  Ste.  Hyacinthe 


was  wanting;  wad  tb«  cannon  of  the 
13th  Vendemaire  cotnpletdy  dispersed 
the  clubbists. 

What  became  of  this  revolutionary 
force  ?  Scattered  over  the  Continent, 
at  London,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  in 
Spain,  it  established  its  aoiiliaries  with 
the  pride  of  an  ancient  but  not  of  a 
present  chief.  The  metropolis  of  the 
revolution  they  could  not  enter,  so 
they  sought  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
country  parishes.  It  is  known  that 
Chailes  iV.  of  Spain  had  the  bonhomie 
to  write  to  the  president  of  the  National 
Convention  a  letter,  ftdl  of  goodness 
amounting  to  naiveti^  to  recomtnend 
to  that  assembly  of  butchers  not  to 
treat  with  too  much  severity  Louis  XVI., 
who  vras  an  exoellent  man,  and  his 
old  friend."  The  letter  arrived  at 
Paris  the  20th  of  January,  1793.  It 
was  not  even  unsealed.  Manuel  Go- 
doy,  his  favourite,  treated  the  murder 
of  the  French  monarch  very  diflferently 
to  his  royal  master,  King  Charles. 
Like  Moratin,  the  Spanish  Moli^, 
he  went  to  France  in  1792  to  study 
the  tragedy  of  Voltaire.  When  Godoy 
saw  him  before  his  departure,  be  em- 
braced htm,  and  said, — 

My  dear  Master  Moratin,  there  is 
some  disturbance  in  Paris;  bring  us 
back  a  v^iudeville  founded  on  that  sub- 
ject." 

Moratin  found  in  the  Hue  Saint 
Honors,  at  the  Jacobins',  the  subject  of 
his  drama ;  but  the  death  of  Loois 
XVI.  destroyed  all  his  allusions,  and 
he  returned  to  Madrid  disgusted.  TTie 
king,  the  poet,  and  the  favourite,  then 
united  their  hatred,  their  talent,  and 
their  gaiety ;  and  they  resolved  to  esta- 
blish at  Madrid  a  complete  rarody  of 
the  club  of  the  Jacobins.  But  such 
parodies  were  dangerous ;  and  Charles, 
Godoy,  and  Moratin,  cruelly  suflf^red 
for  their  folly. 

But  at  the  other  cud  of  Europe,  in 
the  centre  of  a  free  and  noble  people, 
another  spectacle  was  witnessed.  In 
Scotland, at Tarbolton,  the  Bachelors 
Club"  was  founded  by  the  poet  and 
the  minstrel  Bums.  Its  motto  has  be- 
come as  well  known  as  the  name  of  its 
author,  and  with  that  we  must  terrain- 
ate  our  second  article  on  Secret  So- 
cieties and  Clubs. 

**  Of  birth  or  blood  we  do  not  boast. 
Nor  gentry  does  our  club  afford  ; 
But  ploughmen  aud  mechanics  we, 
In  nature^s  simple  dress  record." 


London  :^        •ndBaittoy,  CisOe  Stwet^^^^^g^^gle 
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Toe  present  pliysical,  mora),  and  social 
coDdition  of  the  Jews,  must  be  a  mi- 
lacle.  We  can  come  to  no  other  con- 
clusion. Had  they  continued,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era 
downward  to  the  present  hour,  in  some 
sudi  national  state  as  that  in  which  we 
find  the  Chinese,  walled  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  human  family,  and  by  their 
selfishness  on  a  national  scale,  and 
their  repulsion  of  alien  elements,  re« 
listing  every  assault  from  without  in 
the  shape  of  hostile  invasion,  and  from 
an  overpowering  national  pride  forbid- 
ding the  introduction  of  new  and  fo- 
reign customs,  we  should  not  see  so 
much  mystery  interwoven  with  their 
existence.  But  this  is  not  their  state : 
far  from  it.  They  are  neither  a  united 
and  independent  nation,  nor  a  parasitic 
province.  They  are  peeled,  and  scat- 
tered, and  crumbled  into  fragments; 
but,  like  broken  globules  of  quick- 
^Iver,  instinct  with  a  cohesive  power, 
ever  claiming  affinity,  and  ever  ready 
to  amalgamate.  Geography,  arms, 
genius,  politics,  and  foreign  help,  do 
not  explain  their  existence ;  time,  and 
climate,  and  customs,  equally  fail  to 
unravel  it.  None  of  these  are  or  can 
be  the  springs  of  their  perpetuity.  They 
have  been  spread  over  every  province  of 
the  habitable  globe;  thev  have  lived 
under  the  regime  of  every  dynasty ;  they 
have  shared  the  protection  of  just  laws, 
the  proscription  of  cruel  ones,  and  wit- 
"^wsifd  the  rise  and  progress  of  both ; 
they  have  tised  every  tongue,  and 
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have  lived  in  every  latitude.  Tlie  snows 
of  Lapland  have  chilled,  and  the  suns 
of  Africa  have  scorched  them.  They 
have  drunk  of  the  Tiber,  the  Thames, 
the  Jordan,  the  Mississippi.  In  every 
century,  and  in  every  degree  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  we  find  a  Jew.  It  is 
not  so  with  any  other  race.  Empires 
the  most  illustrious  have  fallen,  and 
buried  the  men  that  constructed  them  ; 
but  the  Jew  has  lived  amid  the  ruins, 
a  living  monument  of  indestructibility. 
Persecution  has  unsheathed  the  sword 
and  lighted  Uie  fagot.  Papal  supersti- 
tion and  Moslem  barbarism  have  smote 
them  with  unsparing  ferocity,  penal  re- 
scripts and  deep  prejudice  have  visited 
on  tnem  most  unrighteous  chastisement, 
and,  notwithstanding  all,  they  survive. 
Robert  Montgomery,  in  his  Messiah, 
thus  expresses  tlie  relative  position  of 
the  Jews : — 

"  Empires  have  sunk  and  kingdoms 

ptssed  away. 
But  still,  apart,  sublime  in  misery,  stands 
The  wreck  of  Israel.   Christ  hath  come 

and  bled. 

And  miracles  and  ages  round  the  cross 
A  holy  splendour  of  undying  truth 
Preserve;  yet  still  their  pining  spirit 
looks 

For  that  nnrisen  Sun  which  prophets 
haO'd. 

And  when  I  view  him  in  the  garb  of  wo, 
A  wandering  outcast  by  the  world  dis- 
own'd,] 

The  haggard,  lost,  and  long-oppressed 
Jew, 
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'  His  blood  b£  on  us  '  tbroagh  my  spirit 
rolls 

In  fearful  echo  from  a  nation's  lips. 
Remember'd  Zion !  still  for  thee  awaits 
A  future  teeming  with  triumphal  sounds 
And  shapes  of  glory.'' 

Like  their  own  bush  on  Mount  Iloreb, 
Israel  has  continued  in  the  flames,  but 
unconsumed.  They  are  the  aristocracy 
of  Scripture,  reft  of  their  coronets  — 
princes  in  degradation.  A  Babylonian, 
a  Theban,  a  Spartan,  an  Athenian,  a 
Roman,  are  names  known  in  history 
only;  their  shadows  alone  haunt  the 
world  and  flicker  on  its  tablets.  A  Jew 
walks  every  street,  dwells  in  every  ca- 
pital, traverses  every  exchange,  and  re- 
lieves the  monotony  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  Ttie  race  has  inherited  an 
heir-loom  of  immortality,  incapable  of 
extinction  or  amalgamation.  Like 
streamlets  from  a  common  head,  and 
composed  of  waters  of  a  peculiar  na- 
ture, they  have  flowed  along  every 
stream,  without  blending  with  it,  or 
receiving  its  colour  or  its  flavour,  and 
traversed  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and 
the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  peculiar, 
distinct,  alone.  The  Jewish  race,  at 
this  day,  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
seal  of  the  truth  of  the  sacred  oracles. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  accounting  for 
their  perpetuated  isolation,  their  de- 
pressed out  distinct  being,  on  any 
grounds  save  those  revealed  in  the 
records  of  truth.  Their  aggregate  and 
individual  character  is  as  remarkable 
as  their  circumstances.  Meanness  the 
most  abject,  and  pride  the  most  over- 
bearing— the  degradation  of  helots, 
and  yet  a  conscious  and  a  manifested 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  a  royal  priest- 
hood —crouching,  cozening,  squeezing, 
grasping,  on  the  exchange,  in  tne  shop, 
in  tne  world,  with  nothing  too  low  for 
them  to  do,  or  too  dirty,  if  profitable, 
for  them  to  pick  up;  and,  notwith- 
standing, in  the  synagogue,  looking 


to  generation.  We  are  not  alone  in 
this  opinion.  Great  and  good  divines 
have  ever  looked  on  this  people  with 
flxed  attention.  Among  many  pam> 
phlets,  papers,  and  books,  about  the 
Jews,  on  our  table,  we  select  one, 
written  by  Dr.  M'Caul,  whose  informa- 
tion on  such  points  is  at  once  ample 
and  accurate : — 

"  The  prophet  ventures  to  specify  tbe 
want  of  ul  national  government — '  with- 
out a  king  and  without  a  prince.'  Now, 
how  could  he  possibly  conjecture  such  a 
state  of  things  ?  If,  with  a  more  than 
common  sagacity,  he  had  been  able  to 
spy  out  a  power  of  endurance  that  could 
preserve,  or  a  principle  of  antisocialit^ 
that  would  prevent,  amalgamation  » if 
he  had  perceived  symptoms  of  internal 
weakness,  which  betolcened  the  over- 
throw of  an  independent  monarchy,  how 
could  he  possibly  conclude  that  their 
existence,  even  as  a  tributary  and  de- 
pendent state,  was  not  to  continue? 
Some  infidels  pretend  to  account  for  the 
separate  existence  of  the  Jews  by  the 
antisocial  nature  of  tbe  rabbinical  reli. 
g^on,  which  proves  a  bar  to  all  asaimila- 
tion  to  other  nations ;  but  when  Hosea 
wrote  rabbinism  did  not  exist,  nor  for 
some  centuries  afterward ;  and  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  was  to  adopt  foreign  religions, 
and  to  assimilate  to  foreign  practicee. 
The  history  of  the  past  would  rather 
have  taught  him  that  the  religion  of 
Israel  must  soon  have  been  lost,  and 
that  an  amalgamation  with  the  heathen 
was  inevitable.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all 
this,  he  asserts  their  continued  existence, 
and  particularly  describes  a  state  of  reli- 
gion differing  from  any  thing  that  he  had 
ever  seen,  or  that  ever  had  existed  in  the 
history  of  Israel,  or  of  the  world ;  and  to 
this  prophetic  portrait  of  the  relig^os 
condition  of  Israel  I  would  now  airect 
your  attention.  Until  the  time  of  Hosea, 
there  had  been  but  two  forms  of  religion 
known, — the  one,  the  worship  of  the  one 
true  God  ;  the  other,  the  practice  of 
idolatrv.    Whenever  men  denarted  from 
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marked  by  Moms  Alsecb  in  bis  com- 
meotarj.  Tbe  ezposition  of  this  symbol 
u  easy.  Tbe  Lord  is  represented  as  the 
husbflud  of  Israel ;  as  Isaiah  says, '  Thy 
Maker  is  thine  husband.*  Conjugal  in. 
fidelity  denotes  idolatry.  The  woman  is 
a  symbol  of  tbe  people  of  Israel.  When, 
therefore,  the  prophet  says  that  the  wo- 
man was  not  to  continue  in  her  former 
state  of  sin,  nor  yet  to  have  tbe  dignity 
of  a  married  wife,  he  means  that  Israel 
was  not  to  continue  idolatrous,  nor  yet 
to  bare  that  true  religion  which  implies 
an  union  with  God.  Free  from  idols, 
and  yet  not  possessing  tbe  truth.  Such 
is  the  exposition  which  the  prophet  im» 
mediately  annexes  in  the  text :  '  For  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  abide  many  days 
without  a  sacrifice,  and  without  an  image, 
and  without  aa  ephod,  and  without  tera<* 
phim.'  Upon  which  Kimchi  correctly 
sa^s,  *  Witnout  a  sacrifice  refers  to  God ; 
.without  an  imafe  refers  to  idols ;  with- 
out an  ephod  refers  to  God,  who  declares 
the  future  by  the  Urim  and  Tbummim  ; 
without  teraphim  refers  to  idols,  who  de- 
clare the  future  according  to  tbe  opinion 
of  those  who  beliefe  in  them.'  And  that 
this  is  very  near  to  the  true  interpretation 
is  easily  shewn  from  Scriptures.  The 
sacrifice  and  the  ephod,  as  standing  for 
the  atonement  of  sms  and  the  service  of 
the  higb'priest,  were  the  main  elements 
of  the  true  religion.  The  importance  of 
the  sacrifices  in  tbe  Mosaic  dispensation 
is  well  known ;  it  is  therefore  unneces- 
Mury  to  adduce  passages.  Respecting  tiie 
ephod,  one  pamge  will  suffice.  In  me 
book  of  Exodus  we  read  thus :  '  And 
they  shall  bind  the  breastplate  by  the 
rin|8  thereof  unto  the  rings  of  tbe  ephod 
witli  a  lace  of  blue,  that  it  may  be  above 
the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod,  and  tliat 
tbe  breastplate  be  not  loosed  from  the 
ephod.  And  Aaron  shall  bear  the  names 
of  the  children  of  Israel  in  tbe  breast- 

Elate  of  judgment  upon  bis  heart,  when 
e  goeth  in  unto  the  holy  place,  for  a  me- 
morial before  tbe  Lord  continually.  And 
thou  shalt  put  in  tbe  breastplate  of  judg- 
ment the  Urim  and  the  Tbummim ;  and 
tbey  shall  be  upon  Aaron's  heart  before 
the  Lord  continually.'  (Exodus,  chap, 
xxviii.  rv.  ^8-30.)  From  hence  we  see 
that  the  ephod  belonged  especially  to  the 
high-priest;  and  that  it  had  reference 
not  simply  to  the  giving  of  miraculous 
answers,  as  Kimchi  says,  but  that  it  was 
worn  when  he  went  into  the  holy  of 
holies,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement. 
When,  therefore,  the  prophet  says  that 
they  shall  remain  without  sacrifice  and 
without  ephod,  he  means  tliat  they  shall 
he  destitute  of  the  great  essentials  of 
true  religion.  ITiey  shall  have  neither  a 
sacrifice  to  atone,  nor  a  priest  to  inter- 


cede. If  he  had  lived  to  behold  modem 
Judaism,  he  could  not  have  selected  from 
the  whole  mass  and  variety  of  Mosaic  in- 
stitutions two  features  that  could  more 
exactly  charBcterise  it.  Not  only  has 
modem  Judaism  no  atonement  and  no 
bigh-prieat,  but  it  refuses  to  have  any. 
It  positively  denies  the  necessity  of 
either ;  and  these  two  points  form  a  main 
portion  of  the  controversy  between  Jews 
and  Christians,  and  an  essential  differ- 
ence between  Judaism  and  Christianity. 
But  it  is  worth  observing  that,  in  thus 
describing  the  religion  of  Israel  during 
tbe  dispersion,  the  prophet  not  only  has 
drawn  a  correct  picture,  but  that  he  has 
drawn  one  altogether  different  from  any 
thing  existing  in  his  own  days.  All  the 
religions  which  he  saw  had  both  priests 
and  sacrifices ;  and  yet  he  describes  a 
religion  which  shall  have  neither.  In 
like  manner,  excepting  the  tme  religion 
of  Israel,  there  was  none  free  from  the 
worship  of  images ;  yet  he  describes  a 
false  religion  that  was  not  to  be  idolatrous. 
He  says, '  Without  an  image  and  without 
a  teraphim.'  He  does  not  repeat  tlie 
same  idea  here  in  different  words,  but 
he  means  to  say  that  Israel  shall  be  en- 
tirely free  from  idolatry,  either  public  or 
private ;  for  the  word  image  appears  to 
signify  such  statues  or  images  as  were 
used  in  temples,  and  teraphim  those  that 
were  worshipped  in  private  houses. 
Thus  of  the  former  we  read,  '  And  they 
brought  forth  the  images  out  of  tbe  house 
of  Baal  and  burned  them.'  *  And  they 
brake  down  the  image  of  Baal.'  Tera« 

Shim  were  stolen  from  Laban  by  his 
aughter;  and  we  are  especially  told 
that  Micah  had  them  in  his  house. 
Judges,  xvii.  4.  The  worship  of  tera- 
phim  was  also  perhaps  a  less  flagrant 
departure  from  God ;  as  we  see  that 
Micah's  were  devoted,  not  to  a  false  god, 
but  to  the  Lord.  The  prophet  therefore 
says,  that  in  those  days  in  which  Israel 
shall  be  destitute  of  the  tme  religion, 
there  shall  not  be  found  amongst  them 
the  slightest  vestige  of  idolatry.  And 
this  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 
Modem  Judaism  has  no  images  of  any 
sort.  Modern  Jews  are  entirely  free 
from  idolatry.  We  see,  then,  that  the 
prophet  has  accurately  characterised  a 
religion  which  certainly  did  not  come 
into  existence  until  seven  hundred  years 
after  his  time.  He  announced  that  it 
should  continue  many  days ;  and  we 
know  that  this  part  of  the  prophecy 
has  been  most  accurately  accomplished. 
There  is  another  and  prominent  feature 
of  Judaism  implied  in  the  prophet's  word. 
He  says, '  Afterwards  shall  the  children 
of  Israel  return  and  seek  the  Lord  their 
God,  and  David  their  king.'   By  which 
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he  implies  that  the  children  of  Israel  had 
all  departed,  not  only  from  God,  but  from 
Da?ia.  Now,  in  the  time  of  Hosea,  the 
ten  tribes  had  departed ;  but  the  tribes 
of  Levi,  Judah,  and  Benjamin,  still'  con- 
tinued faithful.  He  therefore  intimated 
that  the  others  should,  in  some  way  or 
other,  be  guilty  of  a  similar  rebelUon. 
Modem  Judaism  tells  us  how  this  has 
been  accomplished.  It  rejects  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  ^avid,  and  re- 
fuses to  havo  him  as  king  of  Israel :  and 
thus  shews  how  accurately  the  prophet 
describes  it.  It  is  a  reli^on  not  idol- 
atrous, not  the  true  worship  of  God,  and 
opposed  to  the  true  Darid,  the  king  of 
Israel;* 

It  is  also  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  an  atmosphere  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  even  literature,  has  ever  sur- 
rounded the  Jews  in  countries  the  most 
barbarous,  and  under  circumstances  the 
most  unfovourable  to  their  condition. 
This  roust  have  resulted  mainly  from 
the  ardent  attachment  they  ever  felt  to 
their  sacred  books,  and  the  attention 
they  religiously  gave  to  their  contents. 
Tlieir  faith  is  embosomed  in  the 
richest  literature — their  dearest  hope, 
never  to  be  realised  according  to  tlieir 
fancies,  is  embalmed  in  the  songs  of 
David  and  in  the  strains  of  Isaiah. 
The  paths  that  lead  to  their  God  are 
strewn  with  the  choicest  flowers  of 
literature — the  very  praise  and  ho- 
sannahs  they  lift  up  in  their  synagogues 
to  the  God  of  Abraham  are,  because 
inspired,  couched  in  the  profoundest 
and  most  thrilling  poesy ;  and  thus  the 
Jews  never  could  be  Israelites,  without 
being  in  some  measure  also  literati; 
they  could  not  excel  the  nations  in  re- 
ligious knowledge,  without  excelling 
them  in  literary  excellence  also.*  Thev 
Iiave  been  scattered,  or  rather  sprinkled, 
like  millions  of  drops  over  the  length 


and  breadth  of  the  v/orld,  every  drop^ 
nevertheless,  reflecting  briglit  beams 
of  light  upon  the  past,  and  mirroring 
tlie  glorious  morning  of  the  future; 
but  each  distinct  and  alone.  No 
people,  nevertheless,  were  ever  placed 
m  social  and  political  circumstances 
less  fiavourable  to  mental  excellence 
•or  literary  progress.  Avarice,  preju- 
dice, superstition,  have  all  in  turn  ex- 
pended their  violence  upon  them.  Tliey 
have  been  arbitrarily  and  innocently 
charged  with  monstrous  crimes,  as  pre- 
texts for  plundering  them.  No  means 
have  been  accounted  too  desperate  or 
depraved,  if  they  extorted  gold  from 
the  Jew.  During  the  middle  ages 
they  were  proscribed  tlie  ordinary 
dwellings  and  streets  of  the  Gentiles, 
assigned  distinctive  municipal  local- 
ities, treated  as  a  mean,  ignoble  caste, 
deprived  of  civil  rights  and  dignities, 
murdered  by  thousands  in  popular 
outbursts,  by  decrees  of  councils,  and 
by  royal  rescripts.  They  yet  survive, 
llie  decree  of  God  determined  their 
doom,  and  tlie  might  of  the  uncircum- 
cised  could  not  change  it.  They  were 
sometimes  baptised  by  force — all  means, 
the  bribe,  the  fagot,  tlie  prison,  were 
held  alike  good  ;  and  though  Jews  in 
private  and  at  heart,  they  yet  became 
archbishops  and  bishops  in  the  Papal 
church.  Many,  from  their  outward 
profession  of  Papal  Christianity,  rose 
the  rank  of  nobles.  But  they  yet  bear 
upon  them  a  baptism  that  must  retain 
its  traces  till  their  restoration  or  conse- 
cration for  a  future  dignity,  which  the 
mitres  and  palls  and  croziers  of  the 
Gentiles  cannot  supersede.  Their 
numbers,  in  countries  hostile  to  their 
growth,  are  still  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable. Nearly  three  millions  and 
a  half  is  the  present  probable  nume- 
rical strength  of  the  Jews  throughout 


•  In  the  journal  of  the  Literary  Convention  at  New  York,  Appendix  No.  I.,  1831, 
it  is  stated  that  of  the  literati  of  Spain  the  Jews  are  the  most  prominent  Of  Jews, 
561  have  written  on  philology,  20  on  astrology,  67  have  written  commcntariea  of  va- 
rious kinds,  84  on  philosophy,  52  on  grammar,  36  on  medicine,  18  on  history,  18  on 
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the  wotld  *  There  are  more  Jews  ihan 
Sootcfaroen  in  ibe  world.  The  miracle 
(for  miracle  it  is,  vrithout  doubt)  is 
tUal  ihey  are  not  utterly  extinct.  An 
article  lately  appeared  in  the  Archives 
Israelites,  from  the  pen  of  M.  Cohen, 
a  Jew,  from  which  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing painful  epitome  : — 

**«Oii  the  Qccession  of  Leo  XII.  the 
JexTs  experienced  a  great  change  in  their 
condition.    He  abol^bed  all  the  existing 
Uws  in  their  faroiur,  and  re-enacted  those 
which  had  been  in  force  before  the  inva- 
»on  of  the  Papal  states  by  the  French. 
He  re-establifibed  tbe  loquisition,  and 
republished  its  ancient  bulls  in  all  their 
rigour*,  and  tbe  Israelites,  more  than 
any  others,  felt  tbe  weight  of  this  op- 
pression.   Jews  were  forbid  to  have 
bouses  as  their  own  property  ;  and  those 
who  had  such  were  compelled  to  sell 
them  to  Christians.    Particular  streets 
were  assigned  to  them  for  their  residence. 
These  streets  were  geoerallv  out  of  the 
way,  and  filthy  and  neglected,  composing 
a  quarter  caUed  the  Ghetto.   I'his  quar- 
ter became  more  and  more  encumbered 
by  an  increasing  population,  who  never- 
theless could  not  increase  the  size  of 
their  place  of  residence,  but  were  obliged 
to  risk  their  own  health,  and  that  of  the 
whole  city,  by  contenting  themselves 
with  their  confined  quarter.   To  prevent 
all  communication  between  the  Ghetto 
and  the  other  streets,  it  was  shut  in  by 
many  gates,  which  were  always  shut  after 
sunset.   In  the  principal  g^te  only  there 
was  a  small  wicket,  which  might  be  kept 
open  until  eight  in  the  evening.   A  por- 
ter, paid  by  the  Jews,  shut  them  in  at 
that  hour ;  and  there  they  remained,  as 
in  a  prison,  until  morning  !    If,  during 
the  niffbt,  an  affair  of  importance  called 
any  of  them  to  another  part  of  the  city, 
they  could  not  accomplish  their  purpose 
without  first  gaining  the  porter's  favour. 
No  Cliriatian  servant  could  pass  a  night 
in  tbe  house  of  an  Israelite  ;  and  no 


Christian  dared  remain  in  the  Ghetto 
after  sunset.    A  servant  found  in  the 
house  of  a  Jew  afler  sunset  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  a  long  and  severe  imprison- 
ment ;  and  the  house  which  was  found 
guilty  of  receiving  him  paid  a  fine  of 
about  300  scudi  (upwards  of  60/.),  a 
sum  frequently  extorted  from  the  poor 
as  well  as  from  the  rich.   An  Israelite 
could  not  take  a  journey  without  having 
a  regular  passport  from  the  Inquisition. 
At  whatever  town  he  stopped,  he  was 
obliged  to  present  it  to  the  inquisitor, 
and  have  it  signed  it  by  him  ;  and  then 
he  must  proceed  immediately  to  the 
quarter  of  the  city  assigned  to  the  Jews. 
On  his  return  to  Home,  he  agaiu  pre- 
sented his  passport  to  the  inquisitor.  To 
break  this  rule,  in  however  sUght  a  de- 
gree, subjected  him  to  a  fine  of  300 
scudi,  or  to  six  months*  imprisonment. 
No  Israelite  could  buy  or  sell  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  Ghetto.   He  could  not 
enter  the  army.   •    •    •    Three  days 
before  the  Passover,  the  Inquisition  com- 
pelled every  Israelite  to  retire  to  the 
Ghetto.    During  that  holy  week,  any 
Israelite  seen  abroad  was  seized  by  the 
Inquisition  and  cast  into  prison.  The 
accused  was  never  informed  of  his  crime. 
No  appeal  was  ever  admitted  ;  and  an 
attempt  to  defend  himself  only  aggra- 
vated his  crime.    At  one  time,  n  certain 
number  of  Jews,  amounting  to  about  200 
males  and  100  females,  were  compelled 
by  the  Inquisition  to  attend  a  church  in 
the  Bocca  della  Verita,  close  by  the 
Ghetto,  in  which  a  Dominican  preached 
every  Saturday,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting them.    They  were  there  obliged 
to  hear,  weekly,  all  they  loved  and  re- 
vered abused  and  vilified.    When  they 
entered  this  church,  tlie  image  of  every 
saint  was  covered  witli  black  crape  ;  and 
when  the  sermon  was  ended,  incense  was 
burned  through  the  church,  to  free  it 
from  the  profanation  caused  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  house  of  Israel.   A  fine  of 
thirty  baiogues  (about  53.)  was  levie<l 


Their  numbers  are  as  follow  :— 

Asia^AsiBtic  Turkey,  300,000 ;  Arabia,  200,000  ;  Ilindostan, 
100,000;  China,  60,000;  Turkestan,  40,000;  province  of  Iran, 
35,000 ;  Russia  iq  Asia,  3000.— Total  in  Asia   738,000 

Ajrica,-MoroQco  and  Fez,  300,000  ;  Tunis,  130,000  ;  Algiers, 
30.000 ;  ;lbvfiain;«  onnmi.  TrinnlJ   12.000:  Ecrvnt.  12.000.— 
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upon  tbe  whole  community  for  each  Jew 
who  was  absent  on  these  occasions.' 
Such  is  the  treatment  which  the  Israel- 
ites have  received  from  him  who  im- 
piously calls  himself  Christ's  vicar  upon 
earth.  How  unlike  is  this  unjust  steward 
to  his  meek  and  kind  Lord !  Rome  alone, 
as  a  church,  has  in  every  age  persecuted 
both  Jew  and  Gentile.  What  a  striking 
contrast  is  presented  to  us  by  the  above 
sketches  between  the  brotherly  love  in 
the  Protestant  mission-house  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  unfeeling  cruelty  of  the 
*  Holy  Apostolic  Church '  towards  the 
miserable  inhabitants  of  the  filthy  Ghetto 
in  Rome !" 

This  survival  is  the  most  obvious 
proof  of  a  divine  stamp  being  struck 
upon  the  destinies  of  the  Jewish  racC| 
in  their  multiplication  under  treatment 
directly  fitted  to  waste  and  exterminate 
their  iv-scattered  tribes.*  But  in 
their  most  disastrous  days  they  che^ 
rished  the  national  love  of  literature. 
Nothing  destroyed  the  race,  or  even 
changed  their  tastes  and  their  idiosyn- 
cracy.  The  poorest  family  is  known 
to  sacrifice  comforts  to  ensure  the 
education  of  its  cliildren.  A  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  a  poor  Jew  on 
the  Continent  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. This  alone  indicates  a  mental 
and  moral  character  fur  superior  to 
what  they  get  credit  for.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  their  children 
receive  education  than  of  the  Christ- 
ians ;  and  the  result  of  this  is  seen  in 
the  circumstance,  that  shopkeepers  and 
tradesmen  among  the  Jews  possess  fre- 
quently a  very  superior  education.  It 
is  true  Greek  and  Latin  are  very  much 
proscribed,  and  that  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Jew  is  directed  to  rabbinical 
lore ;  and  this  may  lead  mere  classical 
men  to  undervalue  their  acquirements, 
liut  still  they  are  accustomed  to  the 
philology  of  an  ancient  tongue,  replete 
in  all  its  pages  with  rich  and  imperish- 


able literature — they  are  taught  to  look 
beyond  and  above  the  engrossing  thii^ 
of  the  day  — to  hold  communion  with 
great  truths  and  with  gifted  minds, 
and  thereby  to  derive  an  acuteness  of 
intellect,  and  a  habit  of  reflection,  that 
give  a  tone  to  their  character.  It  is  a 
gross  libel  to  say  they  are  wholly  a  mere 
mercenary  sept,  sunk  in  the  depths  of 
Mammon.  It  is  too  true  of  many  of 
them,  but  not  of  the  race.  Such  is 
the  value  attached  to  learning  among 
the  Jews,  that  they  frequently  refer  to 
a  favourite  rabbinical  maxim,  Learn- 
ing is  eoual  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
commandments.''  Jewish  genius  finds 
an  expression  even  in  rude  tongues. 
The  dialect  of  the  Polish  Jews,  for  in- 
stance, is  any  thing  but  a  literary  or  a 
cultivated  tongue.  It  is  usually  called 
Jiidisch,  or  Jewish ;  and  is  made  up 
of  German,  Hebrew,  and  rabbinicsil 
words.  A  specimen  of  this  amalgama- 
tion is  furnished  by  Dr.  M*Cau1,  in  his 
sketches :  Jach  gei  die  Beheiroos 
umpoiyin, —  I  am  going  to  water  the 
cattle  words  which  are  a  compound 
of  those  tongues.  Barbarous,  however, 
as  this  dialect  is — indeterminate  in 
orthography  and  grammar  as  it  is— 
it  has  its  poems,  its  dramas,  and  its 
treatises.  This  language  is  not,  liow- 
ever,  that  of  the  most  learned  and  cul- 
tivated Jews ;  it  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  unlearned,  and  to  the  Jewish  fe- 
males. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  earthly  ob- 
struction to  their  intellectual  pro- 
gress is  their  tradition.  The  gr^l 
mass  of  them  are  very  much  in 
the  same  state  with  reference  to  pure 
Judaism,  that  the  Itomanists  are  with 
respect  to  Christianity.  Error  lias  loo 
much  neutralised  truth,  and  tradition 
buried  Scripture,  f  R^bbinism  goes 
far  to  make  void  the  law,  as  tradiuon 
does  to  make  void  the  gospel.  The 


*  If  we  wonder  that  the  Jews  have  not  been  extirpated,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
they  have  not  been  converted.  Imperial  cabinets  and  ecclesiastical  councils  ha»e 
conspired  to  frustrate  their  conversion.  Tbe  Council  of  Elvira  denounced  all  social 
intercourse  with  the  Jews,  as  a  crime  deserving:  excommunication.   Some  of  tbe 
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dawn  of  a  better  day  would  begin,  if 
the  power  of  this  concoction  of  ab- 
surdities could  be  broken.  It  is  a  drag 
on  the  literary  and  religious  progress 
of  the  Jewish  people.  Their  emanci- 
patioQ  from  its  restrictions  will  prore 
the  first  token  of  their  restoration :  and 
we  believe  a  few  are  aware  of  the  mon- 
strous excrescences  the  rabbinic  lore 
has  added  to  tlie  law  and  tlie  prophets. 
For  a  full  exhibition  of  the  nature  of 
rabbi nism,  we  refer  to  M*  Caul's  Old 
Paths,  in  which  the  reader  will  find 
these  and  other  specimens : — 

*'  Rabbi  Eleasar  says,  Mi  is  lawful  to 
split  open  the  nostrils  of  an  unlearned 
man  on  the  day  of  atonement,  which  falls 
on  the  Sabbath.'  '  It  is  lawful  to  rend 
an  unlearned  man  like  a  fish.'"— Ta/mud, 
Paachim,  fol.  49,  col.  2. 

From  the  same  source  we  extract  the 
following : — 

*'  Our  rabbies  haye  taught,  I^t  a  man 
sell  all  that  he  has,  and  marry  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  learned  man.  If  he  cannot  find 
the  daughter  of  a  learned  man,  let  him 
lake  the  daughter  of  the  great  men  of  the 
time.  If  he  cannot  find  the  daughter  of  a 
great  man  of  the  time,  let  him  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  head  of  a  congregation. 
If  he  cannot  find  the  daughter  of  the  head 
of  a  congregation,  let  him  marry  the 
daughter  of  an  almoner.  If  he  cannot 
find  the  daughter  of  an  almoner,  let  him 
marry  the  daughter  of  a  schoolmaster. 
Hut  let  him  not  marry  the  daughter  of 
the  unlearned,  for  they  are  an  abomina- 
tion,  and  their  wires  are  vermin ;  and  of 
their  daughters  it  is  said,  *  Cursed  is  he 
that  lieth  with  any  beast' 

"  Abba  Benjamin  says.  If  permission 
had  been  g^i^en  to  see  them,  no  creature 
could  stand  before  the  hurtful  demons. 
Abbai  says,  They  are  more  than  we,  and 
stand  ac^nst  us  like  the  trench  round 
the  garden-bed.  Ray  Huna  says,  £very 
one  of  us  has  a  thousand  on  his  left  hand, 
and  ten  thousand  on  his  right  hand, 
llabba  says.  The  want  of  room  at  the 
sermon  is  caused  by  them  ;  the  wearing 
out  of  the  rabbles'  clothes  is  caused  by 
their  rubbing  against  them  ;  the  bruised  . 
legs  are  caused  by  them.  Whosoever 
wishes  to  ascertain  their  existence,  let 
him  take  ashes  that  have  been  passed 
through  a  sieve,  and  let  him  strew  his 
bed,  and  in  the  morning  he  will  see  the 
marks  of  a  cock's  claws.  Whosoever 
wishes  to  see  them,  let  him  take  the 
interior  covering  of  a  black  cat,  the 
daughter  of  a  first-born  black  cat,  whioh 
is  also  the  daughter  of  a  first-bom,  and 
let  him.  bum  it  in  the  fire,  and  pulverise 
it,  and  let  him  then  fill  his  eyes  with  it. 


and  he  will  see  them.  But  let  him  pour 
the  powder  into  an  iron  tube,  and  seal  it 
with  an  iron  signet,  lest  they  should  steal 
any  of  it ;  and  let  him  also  seal  up  the 
mouth  thereof,  that  no  injury  may  arise. 
Kav  Bibi  bar  Abbai  did  thus,  and  re- 
ceived an  injury.  But  the  rabbies  prayed 
for  mercy  upon  him,  and  he  was  cured." 
^Beraehoth,  foL  6,  col.  U 

'*  For  a  bleeding  at  the  nose,  let  a  man 
be  brought  who  is  a  priest,  and  whose 
name  is  Levi,  and  let  bim  write  the  word 
'  Levi '  backwards.  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  ^et  a  layman,  and  let  him  write  the 
followmg  words  backwards :  '  Ana  pipi 
Shila  bar  sumki ;'  or  let  him  write  these 
words,  '  Taam*  dli  bemi  keseph,  taam-li 
bemi  paggan  ;'  or  let  him  take  a  root  of 
grass,  and  the  cord  of  an  old  bed,  and 
pa|>er  and  saffron,  and  the  red  pert  of  the 
inside  of  a  palm-tree,  and  let  him  bum 
them  together,  and  let  him  take  some 
wool,  and  twist  two  threads,  and  let  him 
dip  them  in  vinegar,  and  then  roll  them 
in  the  ashes,  and  put  them  into  his  nose. 
Or  let  him  look  out  for  a  small  stream  of - 
water  that  flows  from  east  to  west,  and 
let  him  go  and  stand  with  one  leg  on 
each  side  of  it,  and  let  him  take  with  bis 
right  hand  some  mud  from  under  his  left 
foot,  and  with  his  left  hand  from  under 
his  right  foot,  and  let  him  twist  two 
tlireads  of  wool,  and  dip  them  in  tlie 
mud,  and  put  them  into  his  nostrils.  Or 
let  him  he  placed  under  a  spout,  and  let 
water  be  brought  and  poured  upon  him, 
and  let  them  say,  '  As  this  water  ceases 
to  flow,  so  let  the  blood  of  M.,  the  son  of 
the  woman  N.,  also  cease.'"— Gi'td'n, 
foL  69,  col.  1. 

The  rabbinical  Jew  fulfils  a  com- 
mandment, and  thinks  he  consequently 
lays  up  a  certain  portion  of  merit.  As 
a  whole,  the  oral  law  is  hostile  to  the 
claims  of  morality,  cruel  to  the  female 
sex,  oppressive  to  slaves,  sectarian,  and 
intolerant.  The  rabbies  use  it  precisely 
as  the  Western  priests  use  tradition.  It 
is  practically  exalted  above  Scripture ; 
and  frequently  it  makes  void  its  most 
important  commands.  How  like  the 
mental  prostration  enjoined  in  the  ca- 
nons of  Trent  are  the  sentiments  of  a 
portion  of  the  Jews  most  distinguished 
for  their  attachment  to  rabbinism !  The 
tsaddek  in  the  following  extract  is  the 
same  as  rabbi : — 

**  The  most  important  of  all  principles 
is  unreserved  devotion  to  the  tsaddek ; 
never  to  turn  aside  from  his  precepts ; 
to  reject  wisdom  and  science,  yea,  one's 
own  understanding,  and  to  receive  only 
what  the  tsaddek  says.  Even  when  one 
thiakf  that  the  tMdaek  ii  acting  contrary 
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to  the  law,  he  is  still  to  believe  that  the 
tsaddek  is  in  the  right ;  he  must  there- 
fore reject  his  own  understanding,  and 
rest  confidently  on  that  of  the  rabbi. 
•  •  •  When  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  heaven,  it  is  settled  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  tsnddek.  God  oden 
sends  misfortune  to  a  man,  that  he  moy 
sro  to  the  tsaddek  and  get  him  to  pray 
for  him.  He  that  is  in  grief,  let  him  give 
presents  continually  to  the  tsaddek.  They 
that  travel  to  the  tsaddek  acquire  a  large 
portion  of  merit  by  that  very  act,  even 
though  they  learn  nothing  from  him.'* 

Such  is  the  wretched  moral  and 
mental  slavery  of  no  small  portion  of 
the  children  of  Abraham.  This  super* 
stition  was  on  the  increase  till  very 
lately,  when  a  Jewish  reformer  ap- 
peared in  the  person  of  Moses  Men- 
delssohn, whose  force  of  intellect, 
taste  for  literature,  and  liberality  of 
mind,  enabled  him  to  overpower  all 
the  resistance  of  sect,  and,  by  the 
purity  of  his  style  and  the  beauty  of 
his  thoughts,  to  elicit  the  eulogia  of 
Lessing  and  other  distinguished  Ger- 
man literati.  But  this  was  only  pre- 
paratory to  the  moral  impression  he 
desired  to  make  upon  his  countrymen 
the  Jews.  lie  attacked  with  success 
the  rabbinic  superstitions,  and  spread 
among  his  race  a  taste  for  Greek  and 
I^tin  and  European  literature.  Hertz, 
Wesel,  Friedlander,  and  other  Jews  of 
congenial  taste  and  acquirements, 
fanned  the  flame  that  had  been 
kindled;  and  in  1783  they  were  able 
to  form  a  Jewish  literary  society  at 
Kunigsberg.  German  literature  and 
the  German  language  have,  in  conse- 
uence,  become  popular  among  the 
ews.  And  though  the  Jewish  re- 
formers we  have  named  as  the  authors 
of  this  change  are  more  rationalists 
than  any  thing  else,  yet  we  must  re- 
joice that  they  have  succeeded  in 
breaking  up  the  idolatrous  homage 
Kiven  to  the  tsaddek.  the  sunerstitions 


stition  must  be  bailed  as  no  ordinary 
blessing.  It  sunk  them  to  the  very 
lowest  ebb.  It  places  the  Jewess  on 
a  level  with  slaves  and  heathens ;  and 
reduces  her  to  a  depth  of  degradation 
that  must  commend  the  system  of  the 
rabbies  to  the  favour  of  Robert  Owen. 
Is  it  no  relief  for  the  Jewess  to  see 
treated  with  sovereign  contempt  the 
impious  thanksgiving  which  is  used  by 
all  believers  in  rabbinism  ? — 

"  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  God,  king 
of  the  universe,  who  hath  not  made  me 
a  heatlien !  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord 
our  God,  king  of  the  universe,  who  hath 
not  made  me  a  slave  !  Blessed  art  thou, 
O  Lord  oar  God,  king  of  the  onirerse, 
who  hath  not  made  me  a  woman  I" 

But,  notwithstanding  the  reformation 
begun  in  Germany  under  so  promising 
auspices,  really  little  good  has  been 
produced  among  the  great  mass  of  the 
Jewish  population.  Superstition  is  fiir 
more  congenial  to  the  illiterate  than 
real  religion.  Scepticism  is  not  a  po- 
pular creed.  Hence  rabbinism  is  still 
the  religion  of  the  million,  and  Men- 
delssohn's reformation  has  foiled  to  im- 
press the  nation.  It  was  too  much 
negative ;  it  had  nothing  positive. 
Had  he  been  a  believer  in  the  Gospel, 
and  placed  the  New  Testament  in  tlie 
place  of  the  traditions,  much  and  en- 
during  good  had  been  done.  But  he 
did  not  do  so,  and  his  reform  perished 
in  its  cradle.  The  catechisms  of  the 
Jews,  which  are,  generally  speaking, 
the  just  expressions  of  the  religion  of 
Uie  multitude,  are  impregnated  through- 
out with  rabbinism.  Tlie  authorised 
catechism  for  Bavaria  is  a  proof.  It  is 
entitled  A  Manual  of  the  Momic  Re- 
ligion,  compiled  by  Dr,  Alexander  BeAr, 
under  the  superintendence  and  guidance 
of  the  supreme  Rabbit  Abraham  Bing^ 
ofWurtzbur^:  examined  and  recognised 
by  the  Rabbinate  of  Furth,  and  several 
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A,  Partly  by  means  of  the  written 
uhI  partly  by  means  of  the  oral  law,  or 
traditioo. 

Q.  Have  the  MUhna  and  Gemara 
equal  importance  with  the  written  law  ? 

A,  Just  the  same.  They  are  and  must 
be  just  as  important  as  Holy  Scripture, 
for  they  contain  no  arbitrary  or  human 
ordiuaoces:  but,  first,  dirine  tradi^ons 
and  declarations  to  Moses;  secondly, 
lairs  enforced  by  argument ;  thirdly,  or- 
dinances of  the  prophets  and  subsequent 
wise  men,  which  are,  as  it  were,  erected 
round  the  word  of  God  as  a  wall  of  de- 
fence.  All  these,  as  having  been  re- 
ceived by  the  whole  nation,  have  the 
same  importance  as  Holy  Scripture." 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  popular 
attachment  to  tradition.  Rabbinism  is 
the  popular  Jewish  feith.  A  more  in- 
tolerable yoke  of  bondage  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive.  lis  presence,  like 
that  of  an  unclean  and  tyrannic  spectre, 
haunts  the  synagogue,  the  closet,  the 
fireside,  the  birth,  the  death,  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Jew.  It  visits  the  very 
shambles,  and  prescribes  the  way  in 
which  tlie  butcher  is  to  slaughter  his 
oxcD.  The  whole  system  is  just  the 
Popery  of  the  Old  Testament.  We 
cannot  at  present  enter  more  at  length 
into  the  nature  of  rabbinism .  We  rather 
hasten  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few 
of  the  interesting  facts,  illustrative  of 
the  stale  and  prospects  of  the  Jews, 
collected  especially  by  the  recent  Scotch 
church  deputation,  and  submitted  to  the 
supreme  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of  that 
conimunion. 

It  appears  from  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Keith,  who  is  favourably  known 
to  the  public  by  his  writings,  that  the 
Jews,  as  a  whole,  may  be  divided  into 
FOUR  great  classes.  The  first  class  are 
the  Jewish  neologists,  who  make  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  the  same 
pliant  nose  of  wax  which  the  German 
ncologists  make  the  New.  These  are 
evidently  the  fruits  of  the  reform  insti- 
tuted by  Mendelssohn,  and  the  pre- 
cursors, with  all  their  faults,  of  that 
universal  destruction  of  the  rabbinical 
superstition,  without  whfch  there  is 
little  hope  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews  to  Christianity. 

The  second  class  consists  of  the  Tal- 
modists,  who,  according  to  Drs.  Black 
and  Keith,  are  decreasing  every  day  in 
the  East,  and  falling  l^fore  the  ad- 
vancing supremacy  of  the  other  sects. 

The  third  class  are  those  who  strictly 
adhere  to  the  most  trifling  jots  and  tittles 
of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  trust  to  their 


ceremonial  observances  as  essentially 
meritorious  before  Jehovah. 

But  a  fourth,  and  a  most  numerous 
section  of  the  Jews,  was  found  every 
where  in  the  East,  who  acknowledge 
the  sufficiency  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  and  look  for  the  promised 
Messiah  without  the  obscurations  of 
the  Gemara,  the  Mishna,  and  the  Tal- 
mud, to  the  same  bigoted  extent  as  the 
more  northern  Israelites. 

"  These,"  says  Dr.  Keith,  "  are  now 
debarred  from  the  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  because,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  know  nothing  of  Christianity,  but 
as  the  name  is  prostituted  and  profaned  in 
the  idolatrous  practices  of  those  who  nro- 
fess  it.  I  maj  mention,  that  in  holding 
some  discussion  vrith  a  rabbi  who  pre- 
sides over  three  thousand  or  four  thou- 
sand Jews  that  have  wholly  disregarded 
the  Talmud,  when  he  was  pressed  to  ad- 
mit that  the  Messiah  must  have  come, 
and  especially  when  asked  to  read  out  of 
the  prophets  this  special  passage I 
will  pour  upon  the  house  of  David  and 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  the 
spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplications,'  in 
the  most  meditative  mood,  as  if  tliinking 
over  every  word,  and  unconscious  of  our 

{>resence,  when  he  came  to  '  they  shall 
ook  on  Him  whom  they  have  pierced, 
and  shall  mourn,'  he  started,  and  said, 
'  that  is  Jesus  Christ.'  He  retired  to  the 
window  in  an  agitated  state,  and  all  his 
former  prejudices  returned  in  their 
force,  and  be  said,  '  No,  no,  no,  this 
cannot  be  Messiah  ;  here  is  no  peace  or 
holiness,  but  iniquity  abounds.'  When 
they  are  told  that  we  Protestants  be- 
lieve as  much  as  they  in  every  word  of 
the  second  commandment,  which  is  ob- 
literated from  the  Romish  catechism,  and 
also  the  fourth,  the  first  sentiment  of 
their  minds  is  astonishment ;  and  when 
told  that,  like  Paul,  we  teach  unto  them 
none  otiier  things  than  those  which 
Moses  taught,  and  appeal  to  their  own 
prophets  as  the  groundwork  of  our  faith, 
controversy  is  reduced  to  a  short  space, 
and  brought  to  scrutinous  inquiry.  Now, 
are  there  any  openings  for  the  missionary 
to  the  Jewish  nation,  and  where  ore 
these  openings  most  promising?  Such 
was  the  question  put  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  two 
years  a^o.  In  reply  to  it,  we,  as  your 
deputation,  may  say  at  once  in  the  most 
general  terms,  yet  truly,  where  are  there 
not  places  and  cities  of  the  countries  we 
have  visited  where  Christian  mission- 
aries may  be  stationed  ?  We  have  never 
found,  where  the  means  were  used,  but 
what,  through  the  grace  of  God,  the  end 
was  in  some  measure  attained.  Where- 
ever  we  found  Christian  missionaries  to 
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the  Jews,  there  were  Jewish  converts. 
But,  speciallj  as  to  the  inquiry,  Where 
are  the  most  promising  openings  1  we 
may  mention  a  few  names.  At  Smyrna, 
there  are  about  9000  Jews.  In  that 
place  there  are  peculiar  difficulties,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  Turkish  empire, 
owing  to  the  power  which  is  delegated  to 
the  head  of  toe  Jews  as  a  distinct  com- 
munity. Entering  on  one  occasion  into 
the  house  of  a  respectable  Jewish  family, 
at  a  time  when  we  were  totally  unex- 
pected, the  first  thing  that  I  saw  was  a 
young  man  sitting  at  a  table  reading. 
He  laid  down  the  book  on  our  entering 
the  room.  I  took  it  up.  This  book  was 
the  New  Testament.  I  expressed  my 
surprise,  and  at  the  same  tune  my  de- 
light, and  asked  him  his  opinion  of  the 
book.  '  It  is,'  said  -he, '  the  best  book  in 
the  world,  and  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
next  best.'  I  asked  him,  *  If  such  be 
your  conviction  and  feeling,  why  do  you 
not  avow  your  faith  V  He  told  me  that 
imprisonment  and  banishment  were  the 
immediate  consequences  of  doing  so.  I 
asked  him,  '  Suppose  these  restraints 
were  removed,  and  suppose  he  could 
openly  avow  his  faith,  would  he  and 
others  do  so  'I  would,  and  I  know 
many  other  young  men  in  Smyrna  who 
would  do  so  also.  We  are  convinced  of 
Christianity,  but  continue  professedly 
and  nominally  Jews.'  Hiis  surely  is  a 
field  where  much,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  may  be  accomplished.  In  Con- 
stantinople there  is  some  difficulty,  in 
consequence  of  the  power  exercised  by 
the  chief  authorities  among  the  Jews, 
who  purchased  some  years  ago,  imme- 
diately after  three  hundred  Jews  were 
converted,  the  right  of  exercising  civil 
jurisdiction  over  the  Jews  throughout 
the  country.  They  still  exercise  that 
right  rigidly,  although  it  is  now  some- 
what more  relaxed  than  before.  There 
is  a  large  class,  of  from  two  to  three 
thousand,  who  are  under  the  sole  control 
of  their  respective  consuls,  and  are  not 
subject  to  any  Jewish  rabbi," 

These  are  truly  interesting  facts  — 
the  more  so,  because  they  are  the  re- 
sults of  patient  personal  experience,  and 
new  to  the  public  in  several  respects. 
The  doctor,  it  appears,  owing  to  the 
precarious  state  of  his  health,  was 
obliged  to  remain  at  Prest,  in  Hungary, 
much  longer  than  he  intended.  But 
tliis  delay  was  the  means  of  his  ascer- 
taining, with  a  minuteness  which  we 
should  like  to  see  in  all  the  details  of 
their  tour,  the  numbers,  the  disposi- 
tions, the  moral  and  physical  condi- 
tion, of  the  Jewish  population.  The 
result  of  his  sojourn  in  that  town  is 


thus  stated  in  his  speech  before  tlie 
Scotch  presbyters  in  convocation,  last 
May 

"  Christian  schools  for  the  young 
could  be  established  here  on  the  princi- 
ple adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
among  the  Hindoos.  I  may  last  men- 
tion the  place  in  which,  from  necessity, 
I  tarried  so  long ;  and  the  longer  I  tarried 
the  more  reluctant  was  I  to  leave  it— I 
mean  Prest,  the  capital  of  Hungarv. 
There  are  at  least  3000  Jews  there  who 
have  wholly  disregarded  the  Talmud, 
and  renounced  the  superstitions  andmum- 
mery  of  the  synagogue.  They  have 
a  simple  form  of  worship ;  their  master 
preaches  to  the  congregation,  which  con- 
sists  of  from  1500  to  2000,  on  their  own 
Sabbath,  from  the  texU  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. It  is  the  easiest  thing  to  discuss 
with  them  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus. 
There  are  inquirers  after  the  truth  from 
time  to  time.  One  aged  Jew  said, '  Oh, 
it  is  a  hard  thine  to  renounce  opinions 
which  have  been  held  from  youth  as  un- 
doubted i*  If  I  had  remained  a  few 
weeks  longer  in  Prest,  every  hour  of  the 
day  some  inquiring  Jews  would  have 
come  to  ask  respectmg  Christ.  I  may 
mention,  in  a  few  words,  a  sununary  of 
the  population  of  the  Jews.  In  the  ca- 
pital of  Hungary  there  are  at  least 
1 1,500«  Five  towns  contain  3000  Jews 
in  each.  In  another  town  there  are 
3400.  In  eleven  towns  there  are  from 
1000  to  2000  in  each.  In  twenty-three 
towns  there  are  from  500  to  1000  in 
each.  In  thirty  towns  there  are  from 
«00  to  500.  The  rest  of  the  Jewish  po- 
pulation are  spread  in  small  towns  and 
villages  all  over  Hungary ;  the  lowest 
estimate,  according  to  the  rate  at  which 
they  are  taxed,  being  350,000.  By  some 
it  is  stated  at  double  that  number.  About 
one-half  of  the  population  are  foreign 
Jews,  holding  solely  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. This  IS  a  place  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  inquiry,  there  are  promising 
openings  for  a  mission  to  the  Jewish  na- 
tion ;  to  them  tlie  simplicity  of  the  Go- 
spel is  altogetiier  unknown,  yet  among 
them  conversions  are  made  year  by  year 
to  the  Greek  and  Romish  churches. 
And  if  a  Jew  can  be  converted  to  make 
profession  of  such  a  faith,  oh,  maybe  not 
be  led  the  rather  to  Jesus  Christ,  with- 
out shocking  his  natural  feelings  at  the 
idolatry  of  the  Gentiles  !  Shall  this  call 
be  in  vain  ?  It  is  for  the  General  As- 
sembly—it is  for  the  Church  of  Christ, 
to  answer.  Our  debt  of  gratitude  can 
never  be  repaid.  The  debt  of  a  preached 
Gospel  we  owe  to  the  rudest  barbarian 
on  earth  ;  but  if  there  be  any  precedence, 
we  have  not  surely  to  reverse  the  order 
and  rule  of  Jews,  aud  to  tay  to  the  J«ws» 
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u  we  see  them  stretching  forth  their 
bands  to  receive  the  Scriptures, '  Stand 
btck  until  the  Gentiles  pass  before 

you.'" 

The  ancient  and  patriarchal  habits  of 
the  various  Jews, — their  distinct  and 
isolated  character  amid  the  tumultuous 
masses  of  the  other  nations^ — the 
broad  phylacteries, —  the  strict  fasts, 
—the  rigid  ceremonial, — tlie  earnest 
and  deep  feeling  they  displayed  in 
their  rites  and  ordinances, — all  con- 
spired in  prompting  the  Scottish  de- 
putation to  pray,  ^  O  that  the  salvation 
of  Israel  were  come  out  of  Zion 

Since  the  year  1832,  the  Jews  in  the 
Holy  Land*  have  enjoyed  a  toleration 
they  never  had  before ;  and,  more  re- 
cently, Mefaemet  Ali  lias  expressed  his 
Hesire  to  give  the  children  of  Israel 
under  his  jurisdiction  the  same  free 
exercise  of  their  religiotis  rites  as  his 
Mahomedan  subjects.  It  is  also  some- 
what remarkable,  and  a  powerful  plea 
it  is  for  missionary  labour  among  that 
interesting  people,  that,  in  Palestine 
especially,  the  Jews  are  most  ready  to 
welcome  the  Christian  missionary,  and 
listen  to  his  mess«ige  respecting  the 
Messiah.  Tlie  reason  is  one  that  weighs 
AS  powerfully  with  Christians,  we  sus- 
pect, as  with  Jews.  They  are  in  every 
part  of  India,  more  or  less,  afflicted 
and  ground  down.  The  rabbies  lord  it 
over  God's  ancient  heritage  with  iron 
rods;  poverty  oppresses  the  majority; 
and  the  frequent  pestilence  thins  their 
number,  and  fills  their  families  with 
^bodings  that  stamp  tlie  impressive 
signatures  of  sadness  on  the  SBPJBCt  of 
the  whole  population.   These  afflictive 


visitations  open  their  ears  to  any  sounds 
of  comfort,  and  soflen  their  hearts  to  a 
susceptibility  of  truth.  So  just  is  this 
reason,  that  in  those  parts  where  the 
Jews  are  opulent  and  prosperous — as 
in  Versailles,  Hamburg,  Leghorn,  Ber- 
lin, London  —  they  listen,  too  generally, 
with  supercilious  contempt,  to  the  rea- 
sonings of  the  Christian,  and  lire  to 
"  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry."  The 
very  land  which  is  the  central  land  of 
civilisation, —  the  ancient  city  of  so- 
lemnities, and  the  sacred  spot  to  which 
the  hearts,  and  the  hones,  and  the 
prayers  of  the  scattered  tribes  con- 
verge, is  the  field  most  accessible  and 
easy  of  cultivation  by  Christians. 

Another  member  of  the  Scotch  de- 
putation observes ; — 

"  The  London  Society  for  the  Con- 
version of  the  Jewst  have  a  most  inte- 
reatmg  and  effective  mission  in  the  south 
of  Palestine,  its  head-quarters  being  Je- 
rusalem; but  the  north  part  ia  entirely 
unoccupied,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  Sa- 
phat,  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill  which 
overlooks  the  aea  of  G^lee,  is  the  moat 
obvious  centre  for  a  mission.  It  is  most 
interesting  to  the  traveller,  because  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  cit^  to  which  Jesus 
pointed  when  he  said,  in  his  sermon  on 
the  Mount,  *  A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill 
cannot  be  hid.'  It  is  no  less  interesting 
to  the  Jewish  missionary,  for  it  is  pecu- 
liarly one  of  their  holy  cities.  When 
the  Christian  stands  upon  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  he  sees  the  plain  of  Gennesaret 
and  the  placid  waters  of  ^e  lake ;  but  the 
eye  of  the  Jewish  devotee  is  turned  to 
the  white  sepulchres  of  Marona  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley,  where  lie  the 
bones  of  many  of  his  forefathers.  Once 


^  In  a  sensible  letter  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  London  by  the  Kev.  W.  B. 
Homard,  the  following  remarks  occur  on  the  present  state  of  Jerusalem  The 
present  population  of  Jerusalem  is  computed  at  something  like  20,000,  of  whom 
■bout  bOOO  are  Jews,  from  almost  every  nation  under  heaven.  The  remaining 
15,000  is  composed  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Latins,  in  various 
proportions ;  together  with  a  polyglot  and  fluctuating  number  of  pilgrims,  who  at 
£sster  amount  to  several  thousands,  llie  English  consul  and  our  own,  and  the 
American  missionary  establishments,  comprise  some  eight  or  ten  souls." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Freemantle,  In  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  proposes  the 
appointment  of  a  patriarchate,  or  archiepiscopal  consolidation  and  control  of  the 
Bastem  Churches.  He  proposes,  **  that  two  or  more  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England,  acquainted  with  the  laoguap^s  of  the  East,  be  sent  as  a  deputation,  with  the 
aathority  and  countenance  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  open  a  fnendly  intercourse 
with  different  Episcopalians  in  Jerusalem,  to  introduce  and  explain  the  liturgy  and 
trtidea  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  present  copies  of  works  by  the  Greek  fathers, 
SQch  as  Chrysostom,  &c. ;  school-books  and  tracts  (all  of  which  may  easily  he 
obtained  from  the  Malta  press) ;  and,  above  all,  to  supply  them  with  copies  of  the 
Bible;  and  thus,  under  tne  blessing  of  God,  lead  to  further  opening  for  inquiry  and 
iliscussion,  and  probably  issue  in  a  revival  of  true  religion  in  the  East." 

t  This  Society  is  truly  deserving  of  the  countenance  and  support  of  Christians. 
Its  field  and  objects  are  aUke  interesting  and  important. 
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there  were  7000  Jews  in  Saphat;  but 
from  a  fearful  earthquake,  which  occurred 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1837,  it  was  for  a 
time  deserted.  It  is,  however,  rising 
again  out  of  its  ruins ;  and  we  found 
about  200  Jews  residing  in  it.  It  is 
within  six  hours  from  Tib^as,  and  within 
a  few  hours'  ride  of  the  villages  upon 
Mount  Naphtali,  and  a  few  da jr  journey 
of  Tyre,  Damascus,  &c.  I  could  not 
help  feeline,  when  treading  the  ground 
of  Saphat,  Uiat  if  the  Church  of  Scotland 
were  privileged  to  establish  a  mission 
there,  what  a  privilege  it  would  be  to 
preach  where  Jesus  preached  before, — to 
walk  in  his  very  footsteps  among  the 
towns  and  villages  of  GaUlee,.to  make 
the  very  hills  where  he  said,  *  Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers,'  resound  with  the 
gospel  of  peace.  The  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
would  be  fulfilled  respecting  '  the  land 
of  Zebulun  and  the  land  of  Naphtali,  by 
the  way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  in 
Galilee  of  the  nations ;  the  people  that 
walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great 
light ;  they  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath  the 
light  sliined.'  The  second  statement  we 
have  agreed  on  to  make  regards  J  assy 
and  Bucharest,  the  capitals  of  Moldavia 
ondWallachia  j  two  interesting  provinces, 
but  very  little  inquired  into.  There,  it 
is  believed,  government  would  not  be 
unfavourable  to  a  mission  to  the  Jews. 
The  number  of  Jews  amounts  to  about 
100,000  in  the  two  provinces.  In  Jassy 
there  are  more  Jews  than  in  the  whole  of 
Palestine.  The  state  of  the  Jewish 
mind  in  both  cities,  and  especially  in 
Jassy,  is  very  interesting.  They  are  in 
the  deepest  ignorance,  and  few  under- 
stand  Hebrew  grammatically.  We  en- 
tered a  school  where  thev  were  reading 
in  the  Jewish  prayer-book,  and  even  the 
teachei-s  could  not  translate  the  prayers. 
There  has  sprung  up  here  a  secret  so- 
ciety of  Jews,  in  some  respects  enlight- 
ened, whose  object  is  to  overthrow 
Judaism — to  undermine  the  Talmud. 
One  of  them  said,  *  We  are  doing  all  we 
can  to  cast  in  firebrands  among  the  stub, 
ble  of  the  Talmud.'  If  a  Jewish  mis- 
sionary were  successful  here,  he  would 
not  need  to  support  the  converts^  for 
every  Jew  must  bring  a  certificate  that 
he  can  earn  a  livelihood  by  trade,  other- 


only.  There  is  access  to  the  free  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel.  If  you  tend  out  or- 
dained missionaries  to  Foseo,  they  would 
be  allowed  to  preach  in  the  patish 
churches  to  the  Jews  on  their  own  Sab- 
bath ,  and  the  Jews  would  attend.  Twelve 
years  ago  they  would  not  have  gone  near 
a  Christian  place  of  worship ;  twelve 
years  later,  if  we  send  them  not  help, 
they  will  sink  into  the  deep  pit  of  Ger- 
man neology.  Smyrna  and  Constanti- 
nople form  other  two  promising  sta- 
tions. As  Dr.  Keith  has  mentioned 
both,  I  need  not  detain  you.  These  are 
the  six  stations  which  we  agreed  to 
name  as  most  suitable.  Let  me  add  a 
single  word  as  to  the  mode  of  operation 
which  we  believe  to  be  best  suited  for 
carrying  the  gospel  to  the  Jews.  We 
feel  very  deeply  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  is  truly  a  missionary  church ; 
that  if,  in  this  deliberative  assembly  there 
be  kindled  a  flame  of  love  to  Israd,  it 
will  spread  to  all  the  parishes  of  the 
land  that  if  the  cry.  Begin  at  Jerusa- 
lem, be  raised  here,  it  will  be  echoed 
back  from  all  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Scotland.  The  idea  of  the  pastoral  office 
which  is  entertained  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland  is  consistent  with  her  missionary 
character.  When  she  sends  out  an  or- 
dained missionary,  he  is  unfettered  by 
rubric  or  liturgy  ;  he  goes  unfettered  to 
preach  in  all  places  and  at  all  times.  This 
IS  all  important  as  to  a  Jewish  mission- 
ary— the  service  is  hard ;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, most  desirable  that  the  man  sent 
out  should  have  all  the  advantages  of  an 
ordained  minister.  In  many  places,  per- 
haps, he  might  not  have  much  exercise 
for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel :  but, 
like  Paul  and  Barnabas,  must  be  ready  to 
speak  in  the  synagogue ;  like  Stephen, 
to  dispute  with  the  Jews  \  like  Paul,  (o 
teach  b^  the  river  side,  or  receive  in  his 
own  hu«d  house,  and  receive  all  that 
come  in  unto  him.  A  missionair  should 
never  be  sent  out  alone,  llie  nrst  mis- 
sionaries of  the  cross  were  sent  by  Our 
Saviour,  two  and  two  into  every  city 
where  he  himself  would  come ;  and  upon 
this  example  the  apostles  acted.  Paul 
and  Barnabas  acted  upon  it ;  and  it  was 
our  constant  experience  that  a  mission 
may  linger,  and  the  heart  of  the  missioo- 
nry  wax  faint,  by  disre|;arding  it.  *  Two 
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die  teaebing  tbem  to  read  the  prajer- 
book.  In  the  synagogue  of  Tiberias  we 
broke  in  upon  a  similar  scene^— the 
children  being  engaged  in  reading  the 
fir&t  chapter  of  Liunentations.  But  in 
most  schools  no  attempt  is  made  to  teach 
them  the  meaning  of  what  is  read.  In 
the  school  of  J  assy,  as  I  have  already 
noticed,  the  teachers  themselves  did  not 
understand  the  praters  they  were  read, 
ing.  The  question  is.  Can  the  same  sys- 
tem which  has  been  introduced  in  Hin* 
dostan  be  successfullj  introduced  among 
the  youth  of  the  Jewish  nation  ?  There 
are  remarkable  parallelisms  between  the 
two  cases.  Teach  the  young  Hindoo 
common  secular  knowledge,  and  Ms  Hin- 
dooism  falls  to  the  ground.  So,  if  you 
teach  the  Jew  to  understand  Hebrew 
grammatically,  Judaism  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  all  the  interpretations  of  the 
Talmud  are  found  to  be  false.  This  re- 
moves an  immense  incumbrance  from  the 
Jewish  mind.  In  every  place  where  it 
is  possible,  we  are  convinced  that  there 
should  be  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  mission- 
ary. The  London  Society  have  ordained 
a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  also  a  medical  missionary  and  his 
assistant.  The  latter  administer  to  the 
bodily  wants  of  the  Jews,  and  often 
when  the  godly  physician  is  administer- 
ing to  the  body,  he  will  drop  a  word  into 
the  ear  for  the  soul.  Once  in  Jerusa. 
lem  a  haram,  or  curse,  was  pronounced 
upon  all  who  spoke  to  the  Christian 
missionary;  but  when  medical  mission- 
aries came,  they  could  not  be  kept  back. 
Another  haram  was  accordingly  resolved 
on,  but  Rabbi  Israel  refused  to  pro- 
nounce it.  The  ministry  of  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles  was  peculiarly  one  of 
mercy  to  the  bodies  as  well  as  souls  of 
men  ;  and  in  the  East  especially,  where 
medical  skill  is  so  highly  pnzed,  we 
ought  to  .follow  the  Scriptural  example, 
as  it  is  of  the  highest  practical  wisdom. 
WiUi  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  a 
Jewish  missionary,  I  understand  that  er- 
rors of  a  very  serious  character  have 
gone  abroad.  The  error  is  distinctly 
and  specifically  this.  We  have  stated 
the  highest  qualification,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  only  qualification; 
whereas  there  is  not  only  a  maximum, 
but  also  a  minimum.  With  regard  to 
the  former,  I  need  not  detain  you.  The 
literary  qualifications  of  a  Jewish  mis- 
sionary for  Palestine  consists  in  a  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Spauish,  Ita- 
lian, and  also  of  Jevrish  literature.  This 
list  may  seem  formidable ;  but  if  a  young 
man  of  fair  talent  and  industry  has  a 
love  to  tho  Lord  and  to  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  I  doubt  not  he 
will  think  the  labour  spent  in  these 
branches  to  be  as  nothing  for  the  lovo 


he  has  to  the  cause  in  his  heart  I  have 
said  there  is  likewise  a  minimum  with 
regard  to  a  missionary  to  the  European 
Jews  ;  the  qualifications  are  these »a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  with  points,  and 
of  German.  All  the  Jews  in  Europe 
speak  Hebrew  and  German  in  the  cor- 
rupt manner,  but  it  is  soon  learned  by- 
practice.  The  only  other  point  on  which 
I  would  touch  is  the  encouragement  we 
have  to  go  forward  in  this  great  cause. 
This  is  a  subject  which  possesses  no 
interest  to  many  minds.  Yet  the  more 
we  study  the  Bible,  and  the  more  we 
examine  the  mind  of  Christ,  the  more 
we  will  find  that  it  is  the  first  of  missionary 
causes.  Many  ask.  Is  there  any  call  for 
taking  it  up  at  this  time  ?  Have  they  not 
continued  in  the  same  state  of  mind  ever 
since  our  Lord  was  crucified  1  1'hey 
are  not  in  the  same  state  of  mind— .they 
are  not  as  they  were  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  It  is  the  testimony 
of  Professor  Tholuch,  that  •  since  the  be- 
ginuing  of  this  century  more  Jews  have 
been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  faith  than  during  all  the  cen- 
turies preceding  from  the  death  of  Christ.* 
One  of  the  ministers  of  Berlin  said,  he 
had  baptised  with  his  own  hand  of  late 
years  112  Jews.  In  Posen,  twelve 
years  ago,  they  would  not  have  come 
near  a  Christian  church,  and  hardly  near 
a  Christian  missionary.  But  they  are 
now  convinced  of  the  falsehood  of  Ju- 
daism, and  are  willing  to  educate  their 
children  as  Christians.  A  burgomaster 
of  one  of  the  villages  of  Poland  said,  in 
reference  to  the  schools, '  these  children 
have  more  knowledge  of  Christianity 
than  the  cliildren  of  Christians.'  In 
Jassy,  also,  there  is  a  shaking,  and  it 
needs  but  to  '  come  from  the  four  winds 
of  heaven,  and  breathe  upon  the  slain 
that  they  may  live,* " 

It  is  evidently  roost  important,  tliat 
every  missionary  to  tlie  Jews  should  be 
furnished  with  large  stores  of  secular 
knowledge  —  a  profound  acquaintance 
with  Hebrew,  its  structure,  its  trea- 
sures. These  brief  accounts,  fresh 
from  the  places  they  delineate,  are 
poss&sed  of  much  interest,  and  worthy 
tlie  attention  of  every  Christian  phi- 
lanthropist, and  most  creditable  to  the 
zeal  and  missionary  feeling  of  the  Scot- 
tish Establishment.  Our  northern 
sister  is  the  first  church  that,  as  u 
church,  has  identified  herself  witli  the 
Jews,  and  consecrated  her  resources  to 
the  dissemination  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Messiah  among  the  outcasts  of 
Judca.  We  address  her  southern, 
more  powerful,  and  affluent  sister,  **  Go 
thou  and  do  likewise."  Tlie  truly  de- 
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vout  and  earnest  expostulation  at  the 
close  of  Mr.  M*Cheyno*s  address,  we 
cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  transfer- 
ring to  our  pages: — 

"  Some  think  we  should  adopt  more 
of  Napoleon's  poUcj,  and  make  one 
united  attack  upon  a  single  point.  In 
the  wisdom  of  the  world,  the  safest  policy 
of  all  would  be  to  have  only  one  soneme, 
and  that  would  keep  alive  the  gospel 
among  ourselves.  But  this  has  brought 
the  curse  of  God  noon  the  churches  of 
the  Reformation.  It  is  the  very  policy, 
too,  which  had  almost  brought  aown  the 
withering  curse  upon  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  *  Let  no  man  eat  fruit  of  thee 
any  more  for  ever.'  The  testimony  of 
Dr.  Duff  is  of  the  deepest  importance, 
that  if  we  would  keep  the  gospel  to  our* 
selves,  we  must  send  it  to  others.  If  we 
would  feed  our  own  people,  we  must  be 
faithful  stewards  of  the  grace  of  God.  If 
we  put  the  light  under  our  own  gar- 
ments, and  press  our  hands  about  it,  we 
will  soon  put  it  out.  We  must  let  it 
shine,  and  that  on  the  Jew  first.  We 
must  not  only  carry  the  gospel  to  all 
nations,  but  remember  the  latter  clause 
of  the  verse,  '  and  begin  at  Jerusalem.' 
As  faithful  stewards,  of  the  Word,  we 
must  give  out  tlie  gospel  according  to 
the  true  mind  and  will  of  Christ ;  then 
only  will  we  ourselves  be  blessed.  Is  it 
not  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  very 
year  in  which  God  put  it  into  the  hearU 
of  the  church  to  send  a  mission  of  kind 
inquiry  to  Israel,  while  the  mission  were 
absent,  God  visited  bis  people  in  Scot, 
land,  by  ^viug  them  bread  in  a  way  un- 
known since  the  days  of  Cambuslang 
and  Moulin  1  Will  not  this  fact  put  to 
shame  all  our  doubts  and  fears,  and  cause 
us  to  remember  the  promises  of  the  pro. 
nhet?— '  From  this  day  will  I  bless  you.* 
The  more  that  the  chuf  ch  comes  into  the 
mind  of  Christ  and  the  mind  of  God,  the 
more  blessed  will  she  be  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  This  is  the  very  object  for  which 
she  is  a  church  at  alCthat  she  ^ould 
be  a  church  of  Christ,  not  only  scriptural 
in  her  standards  and  government,  bnt 
also  in  mind  and  spirit,  having  the  mind 
of  Christ.  Does  not  God  say,  *  Since  I 
spake  against  him,  I  do  earnestly  re. 
member  him  still ;  therefore  my  bowels 
are  troubled  for  him,  I  wiU  aurelv  have 
mercy  upon  him  V  Shall  we  be  ashamed 
to  be  like  God. to  remember  the  tears 
shed  on  Mount  Olivet  over  Jerusalem  1— 
shall  we  be  ashamed  to  join  Emanuel  in 
the  ciT  of  tenderness,  '  O  Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem !  how  often  would  I  have  ga- 
thered thy  children  together,  even  as  a 
hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her 
wings ?'.sball  we  be  ashamed  to  have  the 
mind  of  Paul,  •  I  have  great  heaviness 


and  oontinoal  sorrow  in  my  heart:  for  I 
can  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  firom 
Christ  for  my  brothreo,  my  kinsmen  ao. 
cording  to  the  flesh,  who  are  Israelites  V 
<  My  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God 
for  Israel  is  that  they  ought  be  saved.* 
Shall  we  be  ashamed  to  drink  deep  of 
the  same  spirit  of  which  the  mighty 
Paul  drank,  and  to  have  the  same  heart  1 
—.shall  we  not  wish  that  every  Christian 
in  Scotland  might  love  as  Paul  loved, 
and  pray  as  Paiu  prayed  Y* 

One  very  striking  peculiarity  in  the 
case  of  the  Jews  deserving  the  notice  of 
Christian  pastors^  and  pleading  most 
forcibly  for  missionary  efforts  to  re- 
claim and  regenerate  them,  is  the  fiict, 
that  in  almost  every  country,  and  under 
almost  every  form  and  shape  of  regal 
or  sacerdotal  despotism,  they  are  ac- 
cessible. The  lost  slieep  of  the  house 
of  Israel  are  open  to  any  aggressive  in- 
strumentality. They  are  too  contempt- 
ible in  the  eyes  of  this  world's  poten- 
tates to  provoke  their  jealousy,  or  to 
merit  their  attention.  In  Tuscany, 
Leghorn,  and  other  portions  of  Italy,  a 
Christian  missionary  dare  not  preach 
to  the  Romanists.  The  proclamation 
of  the  truth,  the  circulation  of  tracts,  the 
distribution  of  Bibles,  are  all  visited 
with  pains  and  penalties ;  but  he  may 
reason  with  the  Jews,  preach  to  them, 
or  give  them  tracts,  or  New  Testa- 
ments, without  the  risk  of  the  Jesuit 
police,  or  the  fear  of  a  wretched  and 
narrow-minded,  because  Papal,  hierar- 
chy. This  is  a  very  remarkable  fact ; 
it  merits  more  profound  attention.  Nor 
is  this  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  the  Jews 
confined  to  Europe;  it  is  very  much  the 
same  in  Mahometan  lands.  Through- 
out Palestine  and  Effypt,  any  attempt 
to  proselyte  the  Mahometan  popula- 
tion would  be  attended  with  the  most 
severe  penalties— exile,  or  death.  But 
in  all  the  East, —  in  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
in  Sychar,  Tiberias,  and  Acre,  the 
Scotch  missionaries  found  unfettered 
opportunities  of  preaching  to  the  child- 
ren of  Israel.  In  the  baiars,  and 
courts,  and  other  commercial  places,  a 
missionary  may  stand  evei^  day,  and 
address  hundreds,  not  of  apathetic, 
but  anxious  and  attentive,  Jews.  The 
same  facts  and  facilities  occuned  in  the 
Greek  provinces.  In  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  there  is  no  access  for  mission- 
aries to  the  devotees  of  superstition  and 
of  the  saints,  but  perfect  freedom  of 
intercourse  with  tlte  Jews  on  any  topic 
connected  with  i-eligion  and  eternity. 
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In  Cracow,  there  are  at  least  twenty- 
two  thousand  Jews  in  the  heart  of  a 
most  supeistitious,  bigoted,  and  de- 
graded Komish  population.  It  ap- 
pears that  here  Uiere  is  a  Christian 
missionary.  Were  lie,  however,  to 
open  his  mouth  to  the  Ronuin  Catho- 
lics, he  would  be  torn  to  pieces ;  but  to 
all  the  Jews  he  has  continued  to  speak 
toly,  and  with  some  success.  In  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Posen  there  are 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  Jews,  many 
of  whom,  through  the  labours  of  a 
missionary,  have  been  brought  to  the 
knowledge  and  belief  of  the  gospel. 
AH  these  fiicta  prove  that  the  Jews, 
scattered  over  the  east,  west,  north, 
and  south,  are  distinctively  and  pecu- 
h'arly  accessible  to  missionary  labour. 
A  door,  wide  and  effectual,  is  palpably 
open.  This  is  not  only  a  plea  power- 
ful and  eloquent  for  the  Christian  at- 
tention of  the  church  and  her  societies, 
but  also  a  striking  proof  that  the  true 
order  of  missionary  labour  is  that  of 
"beginning  at  Jerusalem,'* and  then  in 
concentric  lines  of  love,  philanthropy, 
and  faith,  reclaiming  the  millions  of 
the  world  besides.  It  is  abundantly 
evident  that  missionary  efforts  directed 
to  the  Jev?s  will  indirectly  reach  the 
Homish,  Mahometan,  and  Heathen 
population  also.  Tlius  the  scheme 
that  is  most  consonant  to  Scripture 
promises  greatest  success  also.  This 
seems  to  be  at  present  God's  process  for 
bringing  on  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles. 
And  if  missions  to  the  Jews  on  a  scale 
just  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and 
^  scriptural  sanctions  and  motives 
so  often  and  so  earnestly  laid  down, 
succeed  in  reclaiming  many  of  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,"  the  evi- 
dent and  happy  result  will  ensue — 
that  we  shall  have  preachers  of  the 
truth,  witnesses  to  the  sacred  deposit — 
the  Word  of  God — and  missionaries  to 
the  Gentiles  starting  up  in  every  pro- 
vince, town,  and  capital ;  and  the  na- 
tions will  hear  the  gospel,  not  from  the 
hps  of  a  foreigner  unaccustomed  to 
their  speech,  but  from  those  who  are, 
as  natives,  fresh,  indigenous,  and  elo- 
quent. The  cross  will  tlius  be  raised 
in  glory  amid  the  hosannahs  of  the 
people  that  once  raised  it,  in  shame 
aud  sorrow,  amid  execrations ;  and 
they  who  rejected  and  scorned  "  the 
^ight  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  glory  of  his  people  Israel,"  shall 
•ook  on  Him  whom  they  Imve  pierced, 
and  mourn  at  the  deeds  of  their  fathers. 


while  they  rejoice  at  the  grace  so  unde- 
servedly shed  down  upon  themselves. 
On  the  future  destinies  of  the  Jews 
there  are  very  interesting  inquiries. 
Much  nonsense,  it  is  true,  has  been 
prophesied  and  preached  on  this  part 
of  our  subject ;  the  dreams  of  vision- 
aries have  been  made  the  watchwords  of 
parties,  and  adored  as  tlie  very  oracles 
of  God.  Sober  men  have  shrunk,  in 
consequence,  from  all  reference  to  the 
question,  and  judged  un&vourably, 
without  putting  themselves  to  the  trou- 
ble of  inquiry,  of  every  attempt  to  elu- 
cidate the  question.  This  is  much  to 
be  resretted ;  for,  amid  the  wildest 
speculations  of  the  least  sane,  rays  of 
light  have  shot  forth  at  intervals  from 
the  fountain  of  light;  and  succeeding 
inquirers,  of  cool  and  deliberate  judg- 
ment, have  thereby  been  more  able,  by 
patient  induction,  to  reach  the  truth. 

There  are  certainly  apparent,  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  Jews,  bright 
prospects  of  approaching  change ;  they 
themselves  believe  this  :  they  antici- 
pate ruin  or  restoration.  The  Turkish 
power  has  waned  ;  Egypt  presents 
Itself  to  Christendom,  bearing  reluc- 
tantly upon  its  face  proofs  of  the 
truth  and  fulfilment  of^  ancient  pro- 
phecy ;  and  the  nations  of  the  earth  are 
convulsed  as  by  the  swell  of  a  nearing 
storm.  On  no  one  question,  moreover, 
has  there  arisen  a  greater  and  more  wide- 
spread interest.  Not  only  have  tlie 
funds  of  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jews  increased, 
but  other  communions  have  simul- 
taneously stirred  themselves,  as  from  a 
dream,  and  remembered  their  respon- 
sibilities toward  Israel ;  new  friends 
of  the  Jew,  new  and  more  euthusi- 
aatic  patrons  of  the  sacred  service 
of  Israel  and  Judab,  have  made  their 
appearance.  None,  at  far  as  we  know, 
have  left  the  work  through  dissatisfac-. 
tion,  or  liope  deferred,  or  change  of 
mind;  the  very  contrary  is  the  fact. 
Those,  we  understand,  who  have  felt 
most  intensely,  and' toiled  longest  in 
this  department  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy, are  still  the  more  abundant 
in  labours."  Death  alone  has  thinned 
the  friends  of  Israel.  Among  the  lost 
to  earth,  but  gained  to  heaven,  we  may 
mention  one  distinguished,  devoted, 
and  successful  advocate  of  the  claims 
of  the  Jews,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Way ;  a 
man  o(  a  truly  apostolic  spirit,  of 
strenuous  zeal,  of  undaunted  persever- 
ance.  He  almost  originated,— or,  if 
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this  be  too  much  to  ascribe  to  man,  he 
most  prominently  exhibited  that  sym- 
pathy with  Israel  that  now  spreads  its 
holy  contagion  in  kindred  bosoms. 
He  lived,  also,  to  see  a  flame  kindled 
that  is  destined  to  bum  yet  more 
brightly,  traversing  the  Gentiles,  and 
finding  fresh  fuel  at  every  new  con- 
quest, till  it  fuse  and  amalgamate  into 
one  holy  brotherhood  Jew  and  Gentile; 
and  the  sacred  fire  that  wrapt  the  bush 
on  Mount  Horeb,  when  all  the  fires  of 
persecution,  and  anger,  and  contention 
shall  have  been  quenched  for  ever, 
illumine  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
with  undying  splendour.  "  The  me- 
mory of  the  just  is  blessed.*'  The 
afler-influences  of  the  depraved  are 
unmingled  wo  and  wretchedness.  How 
wretched  must  be  the  dying  recollec- 
tions of  minds  that  walk  the  world 
only  to  contaminate  its  population, 
after  the  grave  has  received  their  cor- 
ruptible tenements !  How  glorious  in 
comparison  the  departure  of  a  Christian 
philanthropist!  A  life  expended  in 
efforts  to  sanctify,  to  elevate,  to  quicken 
in  men's  souls  new  and  nobler  hopes, 
must  irradiate  the  deatli-bed ;  not,  in- 
deed, with  a  sense  of  merit,  but  with 
humble  gratitude,  witli  calm  remem- 
brances, with  bright  visions  of  glory, 
honour,  and  immortality,  through  Him 
who  emancipated  every  faculty  by  his 
death,  and  directed  it  by  his  spirit. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  new 
era  has  arrived  in  the  history  of  the 
Jews.  Not  only  has  the  breath  from 
on  high  come  upon  these  dry  bones, 
which  were  mouldering  in  every  nation 
of  the  habitable  globe,  but  new  and 
more  zealous  prophets  have  made  their 
appearance,  to  prophesy  to  them ;  new 
schemes  of  reaching  and  reclaiming  the 
scattered  tribes,  and  more  extensively 
patronised,  have  been  originated  among 
the  Gentiles ;  and  new  hopes,  and  more 
joyful  anticipations,  have  fiEdleu  on  the 
inmost  souls  of  the  Jews  themselves ; 
and  Jerusalem  is  again  the  central  spot 
on  which  are  concenmiting  promises, 
and  prospects,  and  rallying  feelings,  and 


rich  promises  of  a  thousand  years,  an- 
nounced by  prophets,  sung  by  holy 
seers  and  rapt  poets,  is  now,  in  all  its 
simplicity  and  truth,  preached  by  a 
Gentile  missionary,  on  those  very  spots 
which  have  been  consecrated  since  the 
days  of  Moses,  and  anointed  afresh 
by  the  footsteps  and  the  utterances  of 
the  Son  of  God.  The  glory  that  dwelt 
between  the  cherubim  is  rekindled, 
never  to  expire ;  the  Lamb  slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world  is  lifted  up 
in  Jerusalem  once  for  all,  and  not  a 
few  begin  to  look  on  Him  tbeir  Others 
pierced,  and  to  mourn.  Tlie  everlast- 
mg  priest  walks  the  plains,  and  watches 
over  the  tribes  of  Palestine.  The  Eng- 
lish missionary,  describing  his  progress 
in  building  up  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
thus  simply  and  beautifully  writes  to 
the  Society  in  London : — 

«  I  must  just  add,  that  when  on  the 
127  th  instant  we  commenced  digging  for 
the  foundations,  we  came  very  soon  upoo 
a  beautiful  and  solid  piece  of'^strong,  un- 
derground, old  masonry,  exactly  answer- 
ing for  foundations,  and  ready  to  our 
hands,  provided  it  prove  sound  to  the 
bottom,  and  continue  in  that  direction 
in  which  it  actually  runs.  We  have 
since  been  interrupted  by  rain,  in  our 
diggings  of  discovery  about  it;  bat  so 
far  as  we  have  proceeded  it  still  promises 
to  afford  us  at  least  a  very,  valuable  lilt, 
saving  both  risk,  expense,  and  time. 
And  then  the  idea  of  building  on  the 
old  foundations  of  Mount  Zion,  and  so 
becoming  literally  '  repairers  of  the  old 
wastes !'  who  is  there  so  phlegmatic  is 
not  to  be  turned  almost  into  enthusiasm 
at  this  ?  The  Arab  workmen  say,  *  God 
orders  things  according  to  the  intentions 
of  men  ;'  and  why  should  it  seem  a  thing 
incredible  to  us,  that  even  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  ruins  of  Zion  might  be  so  or- 
dered as  to  display  the  Divine  foresight 
and  forethought,  to  those  who  shoukl  at 
any  time  take  '  pleasure  in  the  stones  of 
Zion,  and  favour  the  dust  thereof?' " 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1840,  he 
writes  again, — 

•*  You  are  aware  that  we  hid  oom- 
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nlisfiMtion  of  finding  tbem  sound  at  the 
bottom,  and  nMy  lodged  on  the  original 
native  rock  at  both  ends»  north  and 
irett,  where  we  hare  du^  down  for  the 
express  purpose  of  examming  them ;  so 
diat  we  maj  now  confidently  reckon 
upon  their  soondness  thronghoat.  Thej 
are  of  unosaal  thickness,  in  most  parts 
abont  ten  feet  The  depth  to  the  rock  at 
the  north  end  is  thirty  feet,  and  at  the 
west  end  twenty-fonr  feet  We  hare 
discoTored  two  undergroand  cisterns, 
rather  small,  on  our  own  premises,  and 
an  immense  care  ;  the  entrance,  by  re* 
golar  stone  stairs,  is  on  onr  present  pre* 
mises,  but  the  body  in  what  I  still  lK>pe 
to  purchase.  I  hare  not  time  to  tale 
moasnrements  just  now  of  the  extent  of 
the  old  foundations ;  but  you  shall  hare 
tbem  soon.  The  one  running  nortii  and 
sooth  does  not  go  all  the  way  we  want, 
so  that  we  shall  have  to  add  the  neces- 
sary continuation  to  it ;  but  then, 
where  it  stops,  it  turns  in  a  direct  west 
direction,  so  as  exactly  to  front  the  other 
ooe  running  that  way :  we  are  now  pur* 
saiog  this,  and  have  got  more  than  half- 
way across  our  nound,  so  that  in  all 
probability  it  will  afford  us  complete 
foundation  for  our  south  wing.  Its  dis- 
tance from  the  other  is,  howerer,  rather 
more  than  I  had  intended ;  but  I  beliere 
we  shall  find  no  diflloulty  in  so  far  en- 
larging our  plan.  Farther  particulars  in 
my  next" 

These  foundations  are  the  repre- 
sentative memorials  of  the  condition  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  The  great 
fouodatioDs,  the  covenant  and  promises 
of  God,  are  essentisdly  sound ;  in  the 
superstructure  only,  raised  upon  them 
by  the  weakness  and  the  traditions  of 
man,  is  there  any  imperfection.  The 
l^r  shall  be  cut  down  and  scattered, 
and  that  speedily,  too,  by  the  bright- 
ness of  the  Messiah's  rising ;  and  on 
those  foundations  which  have  been  of 
old,  even  the  Rock  of  Ages,  "  tried, 
sure,''  there  shall  rise  a  more  glorious 


fane,  vocal  with  perpetual  melody  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise,  on  which 
shall  he  laid,  in  due  time,  the  head 
comer-stone,  over  which  admiring  se- 
raphim and  rejoicing  men  shall  shout 
and  sing,  Urace,  grace  unto  it  r 
But  Christians  do  vrm  to  remember, 
that  even  this,  with  all  its  dory,  is  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  wim  that  great 
temple  around  wnich  at  present  the 
shadows  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  hang 
and  lower:  its  foundation  is  the  eter- 
nal throne ;  its  walls,  the  attributes  of 
God ;  and  love,  the  cement  that  binds 
it  into  one  harmonious  whole ;  it  needs 
no  sun,  and  no  moon,  for  the  Lord  God 
Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  light 
thereof.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  Jews  will  be  converted  as  a  nation, 
though  scattered  for  f;reat  ends  over 
every  kindred,  and  nation,  and  people, 
and  tongue.  We  can  see  infinite  wis- 
dom in  this  destiny,  if,  as  we  believe, 
our  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  that 
embodies  it  is  correct.  A  preacher 
of  Christ,  as  we  have  said,  will  start 
up  on  every  spot  of  earth,  and 
spread  the  immortal  contagion  of 
truth  around  him ;  the  miracle  that 
makes  the  preacher,  stamping  its 
irresistible  signature  on  the  message 
he  delivers.  This  event  will  prove  the 
nearest  likeness  of  the  great  resurrec- 
tion. The  Jews,*  now  in  the  very 
grave  of  tradition,  and  superstition, 
and  mammon,  shall  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Son  of  God  and  live ;  and,  like 
salt,  send  a  savour  throughout  the 
masses  of  the  earth's  population. 
Like  streams,  also,  from  a  thousand 
lands,  they  shall  roll  and  centre  towards 
Jerusalem,  there  to  testify  against  the 
murderous  deeds  of  their  misguided 
fathers,  and  to  mourn  over  the  spell  of 
evil  infiituation  that  held  them.  Most 
glorious  event !  Golgotha  itself  shall  be 
made  glad.  The  air  that  once  was  rent 


*  "  Metz.~A  new  and  important  field  of  labour  seems  to  have  ooened  to  the 
Her.  p,  J.  Oster  amongst  the  French  Jewa  during  the  past  year.  He  had  begun  to 
complain  of  the  want  of  opportunities  of  personal  access  to  the  Jews,  when  he  was 
^uiexpectedly  called  upon  to  pursue  another  method— that  of  the  press,  through  which 
>  large  class  of  Jews,  not  only  in  France  but  in  Germany,  are  peculiarly  accessible. 
The  deathlike  stillness  in  which  the  French  Jews  seem  to  have  been  living  on  all 
iii^tters  of  reli^on  has  been  suddenly  disturbed,  and  the  discussions  which  prevail 
among  them  afford  a  favourable  occasion  for  the  Christian  missionary  to  enter  the 
controrersy.  llie  rabbies  and  the  consistories  seem  to  have  led  the  way,  and  they 
bare  been  followed  by  other  disputants  of  various  shades  of  opinion.  Religion  and 
divine  worship  are  Uie  great  subjects  of  dispute,  and  your  Conunittee  cannot  but 
oope  that  truth  may  gain  a  hearing.  The  publication  of  the  Old  Patht  is  peculiarly 
J|Msonable,  and  Mr.  Oster  has  written  a  short  but  able  tract  in  rindication  of  the 
murine  authority  of  Moses,  in  reply  to  a  popular  writer  of  the  Infidel  party.  The 
D^apapers  at  Metz  and  at  Strasbtirg  enter  warmly  into  these  controversies,  and 
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vrilh,  "  Crucify  him !  crucify  lum  V* 
shall  now  resound  wilh  a  mighty  na- 
tion's harmonious  hosannahs  to  the 
Son  of  David »  The  scenes  where  Jesus 
bled  and  suffered,  and  was  shamed  and 
spit  upon,  shall  witness  rahbies,  and 
priests,  and  people,  exalting  his  oame 
above  everv  name,  and  glorying  in  the 
cross  as  the  cradle  of  their  better 
being.  Mount  Carmel  shall  echo  back 
the  accents  of  salvation  ;  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon  shall  rejoice  together,  and  the 
avm^JfiM  yiXa^fiutf  the  countless  smiles 
of  the  face  of  Jordan  will  reflect  back 
again  to  high  heaven ;  "  Mercy  and 
Truth  meeting  t(^ether,and  Kigiiteous- 
ness  and  Peace  kissing  each  other.'' 

We  Imve  been  auticipatiug  our  closing 
remarks.  Before  we  state  more  mi- 
nutely our  views  on  the  restoration  of 
Judea,  we  must  refer  to  the  revival  of 
obsolete  and  ridiculous  charges  against 
the  Jews,  on  the  part  of  the  Papists^  at 
Damascus.  The  Papal  system  we  still  see 
must  have  blood  ;  it  is  the  very  essence 
of  cruelty.  To  gratify  this  thirst,  they 
invent  excuses  when  they  cannot  dis- 
cover crimes.  "  Drunken  with  blood  " 
the  Papacy  still  developes  itself.  We 
do  not  take  up  the  various  ofi^cial 
and  other  reports  that  have  come  to 
light  on  this  cliarge,  nor  can  we  refer 
to  the  important  meeiines  and  dis- 
claimers- of  tlie  Jews  on  the  principle 
of  the  crime  laid  to  their  charge,  and 
ib  utter  incompatibility  with  every 
precept  of  the  law  apd  practice  of  their 
fathers.  We  will  extract  a  portion  of 
the  letter  of  the  Rev.  John  Nicolayson, 
the  Christian  missionary  to  the  Jews 
at  Jerusalem,  whose  testimony  is  alike 
simple  and  to  the  purpose.  His  letter, 
dated  March,  is  as  follows : — 

'*  The  report  havio^  lately  reached 
Ihia,  and  been  confirmed  to  me  by  the 

foveroor  and  the  mofU  of  the  city,  wko 
oth  called  on  me  this  day,  that  the 


Jews  of  Damaacuft  have  not  anW  beea 

charged  with  the  old  crime  of  kilUog  a 
Christian  to  aae  his  Uood  at  the  paMorer, 
but  alae  been  couTicted  of  this  horrid 
deed ;  and  havuag  ex^ireai^d  to  both  my 
full  belief  of  iU  bemg  a  calumoious 
fubrication,  and  maliciously  charged  to 
the  Jews  by  aome  enemy  or  other*  and 
the  person  laUed  in  the  case  being  said 
to  be  a  Latin  monk,  and  that  letters  to 
this  effeel  had  reacited  tha  Latin  con- 
vent here,  I  went  with  Mr.  Pierita  this 
afternoon  to  ascertain  the  real  nature  and 
amount  of  the  information  received  by 
them.  But  we  found  the  bishop  out 
and  the  superior  ill,  so  that  we  only 
obtained  some  confused  account  from 
the  mQnk8,.«.one  a  German,  which,  ao  (ar 
83  it  goea,  confirms  the  report,  and  makes 
it  certain  that  lettera  bare  reached  the 
convent*  We  are  to  call  again  to-mor- 
row morning,  in  order  to  wt  more  au- 
thentic inCormation.  The  Jewa  here  are 
in  great  consternation ;  the  more  so,  as 
thejr  have  no  authentic  or  direct  inibr- 
matu>n.  They  sent  a  deputation  to  Mr. 
Pieritz  yesterday,  to  beg  he  would  do 
what  he  could  to  rid  them  of  thia  calum- 
ny ;  and,  in  fact,  rec^tiested  him  to  go 
with  one  of  the  rabbies  to  Damascos  for 
thia  purpose." 

The  result  of  Mr.  Nicolaysoii's  io- 

JLuiries  waa  a  conviction  most  satts- 
actory  of  the  entire  innocence  of  the 
Jews.  To  express  and  propagate  this 
eonvietion,  he  drew  up  aiod  circulated 
the  following  declaratkm 

"  I,  the  undersigned,  being  a  ChnatiiB 
by  birth,  parentage,  and  reel  peracoal 
conviction  ;  yet  having  had  opportunity, 
in  my  studies  and  in  my  intercourse  with 
Jews,  as  a  Christian  missionary  to  them 
in  the  Holy  Land  for  tbeee  fourteen 
yeara  past,  to  inform  myself  pretty  Mijr, 
both  hy  the  stsdy  <^  thmr  aolhenlic 
writings  and  by  nas»erovs  dieeusaions 
with  rabbiae  ana  others,  of  all  their  teoets 
and  cuatoma*  do  hereby  deokre  my  moat 
perCietct  and  sincere  convictum,  that  for 


shew  the  bold  thatthey  have  upon  the  general  attention.   Mr.  Oster Js  desiroaa  to 
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thm  Jews  to  ttS0  hlood  for  their  YmlMYened 
hnad  at  the  patsorer  is  totallj  contrary 
(or  oppoaed)  to  all  thair  teneta  and 
oaatDou,  both  by  tba  written  law  (sraav 
rmn)  aad  hj  their  oral  kw  (byaw  n-nn 
na),  aod  atrictly  and  absolately  prohi- 
bited by  the  same ;  aad  that,  therefore, 
the  charge  of  each  a  horrid  crime  neither 
oaa  nor  may  be  belieTed  on  confesaiona 
obtained  by  dint  of  bastinado.  I  further 
deektte,  that  I  make  this  declaration 
fnm  no  other  interest  or  motiTO  what- 
soever, but  solely  firom  lore  to  tmth  in 
general,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  Chriat- 
ian  Tsrity  in  particular,  aecording  to 
which  nothing  can  be  more  preoioua  or 
more  obligatory  than  the  preserratioa  of 
the  most  perfect  justice  in  all  that  con- 
cerns homan  society.  MoreoTer,  I  de- 
claro  myself  ready  to  produce  from  the 
writings  of  the  Jews,  all  the  proo^  that 
can  be  deawnded  of  the  truth  of  the  de- 
elsradan  here  nade.  In  attsatation  of 
whijh  I  aobaeiihe  myself,  with  my  own 

(Signed)      "  John  Nicolayson* 
'*  Minister  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and 

Missionary  to  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem. 
*'  March  18,  18^40. 

*'  This  declaration  I  gare  to  tbe  bearer 
open,  to  be  presented  to  whomsoerer  it 
may  concern,  which  1  preferred  to  giving 
griTate  letters  to  individuals  in  office. 
This  testimony  may  jmiss  for  what  it  can, 
and  the  proon  promised  shall  be  pro- 
duced when  demanded." 

But  it  may  be  asked,  How  can  this 
extraTa^nt  charge  against  the  Jews 
have  originated  ?  what  are  tlie  particu- 
lars of  this  extraordina^  aflGur?  They 
arc  briefly  these :  —  Padre  Tomaso  was 
a  Capuclun  monk,  living  at  Damascus 
since  1807,  and  practisiBg  medicinei 
By  his  therapeutic  efforts  among  Jews 
and  Gentilety  the  father  had  amnssed 
considerable  Rinds.  On  the  5th  of 
Pebroary  last  he  left  his  convent, 
and  has  neither  returned  nor  been 
heard  of.  His  servant  Ibrahhn  dis- 
appeared at  tbe  same  tiow,  and  also 
baa  not  been  heard  of.  In  Tomaao's 
lOvOOO  piaatres  were  fbuml.  Im- 
roediately  after  information  was  given 
to  Sehreef  Pasln,  at  the  demand  of 
the  French  consul,  under  whose  pro- 
tection the  Latin  priests  of  Damaacus 
are  plaeed.  They  were  not  satisfied, 
bowwer,  with  a  minute  investigattOD  of 
the  £ict8  and  evidence.  In  addition  to 
.this  the  shiekbsy  who  are  Mahomedan 
dirinera  and  seers^  were  eojoined  to 
exereiae  their  superhuman  powers. 
These  impostors  announced  that  Padre 
Tomaso  and  his  serfa&t  were  murdered 


by  the  Jews.  The  evidence  was  all 
presumptive  of  the  truth  of  this.  Tbe 
padre  was  last  seen  in  the  Jewish 
uarter,  near  a  Jew  barber's  shop, 
t  was  also  approachinsr  the  time  of 
the  passover;  and,  therefore,  there  was 
not  a  doubt  left  in  tbe  minds  of  the 
sapient  authorities  of  Damascus  that 
the  Jews  murdered  the  father  to  pro- 
cure Christian  blood  for  their  unleavened 
bread.  A  notoriously  depmved  Ma- 
homedan,  called  Mahommed  Telli, 
confined  in  prison  for  debt,  stated  that 
he  knew  all  the  bad  Jews,  and  would 
find  out  the  murderer  if  liberated  from 
prison.  The  French  consul  paid  bis 
debt,  and  gave  him  liberty.  At  thia 
wretched  man's  suggestion  tbe  recent 
dead  in  the  Jewish  burial-ground  are 
disinterred  and  examined,  if  either  the 
padre  might  be  found,  or  wounds  disco- 
vered on  the  bodies  of  the  dead  Jews  in- 
dicative of  an  encounter.  Nothing  is  de- 
tected that  could  implicate  tbe  Jews.  At 
length  the  Sehreef  Pasha  sends  for  tbe 
three  leading  rabbtes,  and  infornas  them 
that  if  they  do  not  discover  the  mur- 
derers in  twenty-four  hours,  they  sk^ll 
all  three  be  beheaded.  The  rabbies 
assemble  the  synagogue,  pronounce  the 
severest  censures  and  anathemas  on 
any  one  cognizant  of  the  murder  but 
concealing  it.  This  elicited  a  state- 
ment from  a  Jew  that  went  to  excul- 
pate his  nation,  while  it  bore  the  as- 
pect of  truth.  He  was  instantly  ordered 
to  be  flogged,  and  because  he  persisted 
in  asserting  what  he  saw  and  knew  to 
be  the  Au;t,  he  received  five  thousand 
lashes  and  died  in  prison.  Other  Jews 
seen  in  the  barber's  shop  on  the  sup- 
posed day  of  the  supposed  murder  are 
apprehended ;  but  their  testimony  is 
so  sinaple  and  so  irresistible,  that  the^ 
are  liberated.  The  vagabond,  Telli, 
pressed  these,  as  well  as  the  poor 
barber  who  waa  still  in  prison,  to 
implicate  or  charge  some  ot  the  richer 
Jews,  and  thereby  escape  torture.  At 
length  the  barber  is  delivered  up  for 
torture.  A  horrible  machine,  with  two 
screws,  is  applied  to  his  head,  under 
the  pressure  of  which  his  eye-balls  start 
from  their  sockets.  He  is  again  cast 
into  his  dungeon  vvith  the  abominable 
Telli,  who  derides  his  conscience  for 
preventing  him  charging,  however 
falsely,  some  of  the  richest  Jews  in 
Damascus.  He  is  again  flogged,  and 
death  not  approaching  to  relieve  him, 
intense  agony  drives  lum  to  bear  false 
witness  against  certain  of  the  nuMt  re* 
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spectacle  and  wealthy  Jews  of  Damascus 
— vi£.  Yoseph  Aran,  eighty  years  of  age, 
and  his  three  nephews,  Aaron,  Yetsk- 
hack,  and  Da?ia  Arari ;  also,  Yoseph 
Leniado,  Moshey  Solonickly,  and  Mo- 
shey  Abulafia.  These  persons,  the  barber 
was  made  to  say,  were  seen  near  his 
shop  on  the  day  of  the  murder,  in 
company  with  the  monk  and  his  ser- 
vant. They  all  naturally  deny  the 
barber's  statement  on  being  arrested 
and  examined.  Evidence  decisively 
contradictory  of  the  barber's  appeared. 
Yoseph  Leniado  shewed  that,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  his  daughter  died ;  and  that, 
as  no  Jew  left  his  house  during  seven 
days  after  the  death  of  a  relative,  it 
was  impossible  that  he  could  have  been 
in  the  circumstances  described  by  his 
accusers.  He  shews,  also,  that  no 
Christian  merchants  spent  the  fifth  day 
with  him  in  his  house.  The  wretched 
barber  is  driven  by  his  continued  tor- 
tures to  declare  that  he  was  taken  to 
the  house  of  one  of  these  merchanU, 
where  he  saw  Tomaso  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  was  ofiered  five  hundred 

¥iastres  if  he  would  cut  his  throat, 
bis  confession  is  not  regarded  as 
ample  enough ;  he  is,  therefore,  put  to 
the  torture  again.  He  then  gives  a 
fuller  detail.  He  adds  and  adds,  till, 
on  being  promised  perfect  safety,  he 
declares  that  he  himself  and  the  seven 
merchants  held  the  monk,  while  his 
servant,  Morad  Fatall,  cut  his  throat, 
and  that  his  bones  were  broken  to 
pieces  and  scattered  in  the  common 
sewer.  This  was  instantly  searched; 
old  bones  of  all  sorts  of  creatures  were, 
of  course,  discovered,  and  identified  by 
the  optics  of  the  excited  mob  as  those 
of  the  padre. 

The  seven  merchants  are  now  tor- 
tured in  order  to  extort  a  confession  of 
guilt.  The  part  played  by  the  French 
consul  is  disgraceful  to  human  nature, 
and  demands  the  instant  reprehension 
and  inquiry  of  France.  Mr.  Pieritz, 
to  whose  narrative  on  the  spot  we  are 
so  deeply  indebted,  records  the  follow- 
ing circumstance  on  the  torture  in- 
flicted on  one  of  the  most  respectable 
of  the  Jewish  merchants  implicated  by 
the  barber:— 

"  The  French  consul,  always  alive  to 
cruelty,  then  accompanies  Mosbeh  Abu- 
lafia to  the  house,  followed  as  usual  by 
large  crowds,  and  Mosheh  Abalafia  is 
now  to  give  up  what  he  possessed. 
He  unlocks  a  cupboard,  and  then  asks 
his  wife,  who  waa  in  despair  all  this 


while  to  see  her  husband  so  lacerated, 
and  apparently  quite  beside  himself, 
'  What  have  you  done  with  the  bloodV 
The  poor  woman,  as  in  a  fit  of  finensv, 
cried  out,  <  What  blood  had  you  V  lie 
then  answered,  '  I  have  blood :  only 

S've  me  a  knife,  and  then  you  can  tske 
e  blood  and  say  this  is  it!'  When 
the  French  consul  heard  this,  he,  like  s 
madman,  began  to  beat  both  Abulafia 
and  his  wife.  He  then  laid  a  xope  arouad 
his  neck,  threatening  to  strangle  him; 
and,  in  the  attempt  to  pull  the  rope,  he 
laid  his  poor  victim  prostrate  at  his  feet. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  dragged  him 
about  in  the  court-yard  by  the  rope  roand 
his  neck  !" 

Surely  the  brutal  and  barbarous  con- 
duct of  the  French  consul,  and  Beau- 
din,  the  ex-consular  agent,  can  be 
visited  as  it  deserves  ?  Hanging  would 
be  too  good  for  the  villains.  Pieritx 
thus  describes  the  tortures  to  which 
the  unhappy,  but  innocent  victims, 
were  subjected : — 

"  First,  flogging.  Secondljf,  soaking 
them  in  large  tanks  of  cold  water  in  dieir 
clothes.  Tkirdljf,  the  head-machine,  hj 
which  the  eyes  are  pressed  out  of  their 
sockets.  Fourthly,  ^og  up  oertain  parts 
of  the  body,  anu  ordering  soldiers  to 
twist  them  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
poor  sufiferers  grew  almost  mad  ficn 
pain.  Fifthly,  standing  upright  for  three 
days  without  being  allowed  an^  other 
posture,  nor  even  to  lean  agamst  the 
wall ;  and  when  they  would  &11  down, 
being  aroused  up  by  the  by-standing 
sentinels  with  their  bayonets.  Sixthly, 
being  dragg^  about  in  a  large  court  by 
their  ears  till  the  blood  gushed  out. 
Seventhly,  having  thorns  driven  in  be- 
tween the  nails  and  the  flesh  of  their 
fingers  and  toes.  Eighthly,  having  fire 
set  to  their  beards  tOl  their  fiices  are 
singed.  And,  mnihly,  having  candles 
held  to  their  notes,  so  that  the  flame 
arises  into  their  nostrils." 

We  trust  some  inquiry  will  be  made 
into  the  whole  of  this  horrible  transac- 
tion. Both  the  pasha  and  the  French 
consul  should  be  hanged.  Wars  are 
too  often  begun  with  less  provocatioo. 
It  would  well  become  the  British  na- 
tion to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  tortured 
exiles  of  Judea,  and  visit  with  a  suf' 
ficient  number  of  field-pieces  and  ten- 
pounders  the  palace  of  the  Scbrecf 
rasha  of  Damascus,  and  thereby  teach 
him  there  is  a  God,  a  retributive  Pro- 
vidence, and  a  sympathy  in  the  hearts 
of  Christians  the  Papist  and  the  Moslem 
seem  strangers  to. 

We  have  referred  laigely  to  the  re- 
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cord  of  Pieritz,  because  one  such  tes- 
timony as  that  we  I)a?e  quoted  is,  in 
oor  judgment,  more  satis£aictory  than 
any  of  the  other  documents  that  have 
been  made  more  of.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  real 
principles,  as  well  as  with  the  most 
cherbned  and  popular  superstitions,  of 
the  Jews ;  of  long  experience  of  their 
imctical  effects  on  the  most  extended 
scale,  and  chiefly  of  that  Christian  can- 
dour which  will  neither  distort,  deny, 
nor  misrepresent.  We  look  on  this 
event  as  one  of  those  mysterious  oc- 
currences which  concentrate  a  large 
share  of  public  attention  on  objects 
destined  in  the  high  purposes  of  heaven 
to  dilate  into  greater  magnitude,  and 
to  take  a  mightier  and  more  majestic 
share  in  the  great  drama  of  man  and 
of  the  world.  In  consequence  of  it 
the  eyes  of  all  £urope  have  been  con- 
verged on  the  Jews  of  Damascus,  and 
thence  on  the  circumstances  of  their 
countrymen  and  kindred  throughout  the 
tribes  and  tongues  among  which  they 
sojourn  as  strangers.  Attention  is  not 
all  that  has  been  excited.  Powerful 
sympathies,  the  prelude  we  believe  to 
a  yet  deeper  and  intenser  flood,  have 
been  stirred;  and  an  expression  of 
merciful  commiseration  has  gone  forth 
that  must,  in  some  degree,  refresh  God's 
parched  heritage.  These  two  effects, 
let  it  be  observed,  have  followed  in 
the  wake  of  simultaneous  movements 
on  the  part  of  Christian  churches,  and 
have  swelled  the  wave  of  mercy  that 
came  on  meo's  hearts  as  from  the  ocean 
of  beneficence  and  love.  "  All  things 
seem  to  work  for  good"  to  this  ancient 
race.  The  preliminaries  of  their  healing 
alreadv  unfold  themselves  to  the  view 
of  wide  Europe.  The  angel  has  de- 
scended into  the  lake  that  spread  out 
its  waters,  stagnant  for  eishteen  cen- 
turies heretofore,  and  useml  only  by 
the  memorial  it  impressed  that  here 
God  dwelt,  and  has  impregnated  it  witli 
healing;  and  into  it,  we  trust,  thou- 
sands of  the  children  of  Israel  will  step, 
and  in  this  sacred  flood,  more  precious 
than  '^Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of 
Damascus,"  derive  health  and  undying 
vigour.  We  trust  they  are  about  to 
renew  their age  as  the  eagles." 

Much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  real 
features  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
depends  on  the  principle  that  guides 
us  in  our  interpretation  of  the  ancient 
prophecies  of  Sacred  Writ.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  have  given  attention 


to  this  subject  must  be  aware  that 
two  schools,  or  classes  of  interpreters, 
present  themselves,  equally  claiming 
to  be  right.  First,  tliose  who  allege 
that  all  the  predictions  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  on  the  future  con- 
dition of  the  Jews  are  to  be  figuratively 
understood ;  and,  secondly,  those  who 
hold  that  the  prophets  used  language, 
exact  and  grammatical,  when,  directed 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  registered 
the  coming  destinies  of  the  scattered 
tribes  of  Israel  and  of  Judah.  The 
former  interpreters  understand  by  Zion, 
Jerusalem,  &c.,  the  Gospel  Church; 
and  by  the  glowing  language  used  to 
describe  the  coming  glory,  a  purely 
spiritual  state.  The  latter  undersUnd 
these  predictions  in  their  grammatical 
sense.  With  the  latter  we  wholly  con- 
cur. If  we  admit  the  other  principle 
of  interpretation,  we  feel  not  only  that 
unnecessary  violence  must  be  done  to 
the  sacred  penmen,  and  a  usage  ap- 
pended to  their  phraseology  which,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  they  never  dreamed  of, 
but  that  one  of  the  most  overwhelming 
proofs  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
must  be  dropped  as  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence, it  is  true  those  who  adopt 
the  spiritualising  process  do  not  attach 
a  figurative  meaning  to  the  prophecies 
about  the  Messiali;  but  tnis  proves 
their  good  sense  to  be  superior  to  their 
preconceived  theory,  while  it  also 
shews  how  good  men  may  be  ex- 
tremely inconsistent.  If  we  adopt  the 
figurative  process,  we  must  hold  a 
figurative  Messiah,  a  figurative  atone- 
ment, a  figurative  salvation,  and  a 
figurative  heaven.  Tliat  high  meta- 
phors occur  in  the  visions  of  the  sacred 
seers  is  perfectly  true;  but  tliat  they 
delineate  a  person,  and  personal  suf- 
ferings, and  a  personal  glory,  is  un- 
questionable. We  can  never  convert 
a  Jew  by  the  figurative  plan.  By  ap- 
plying this  new  process  we  may  exude 
from  any  writer  any  doctrine  we  like. 
We  may  find  the  ten  commandments 
in  the  belly  of  the  Trojan  horse,  the 
experience  of  a  Christian  in  the  ad- 
ventures of  ^neas,  and  gospel  hymns 
in  the  Odes  of  Horace.  We  land  on 
worse  results  than  Romish  infallibility 
can  place  us;  we  make  imagination 
the  interpreter  of  Scripture. 

Such  a  plan  of  interpretation  is  also 
contrary  to  the  concurrent  views  of  all 
Christian  antiquity.  Justin  Martyr 
expected  the  literal  restoration  of  the 
Jews  and  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem ; 
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and  those  fathers  who  follow  Origen 
md  take  up  the  figurative  plan,  admit 
that  their  plan  is  novel  and  contrary  to 
that  of  their  predecessors.   In  fact  it 
was  incipient  Popery  that  struck  out 
the  figurative  in  order  to  support  its 
anogant  assumptions  in  interpreting 
one  series  of  passages,  just  as  with 
shameless  impudence  she  contends  for 
the  literal  in  expounding  another  series. 
For  instance,  in  searching  the  Scriptures 
in  quest  of  pretensions  the  Scriptures 
discountenance,  the  pope  found  it  writ- 
ten in  the  fortieth  chapter  of  Isuah, 
at  the  twelfth  verse,  "  The  nation  and 
kingdom  Uiat  will  not  serve  thee  shall 
perish,*'  and  instantly  concluded  that 
the  Roman  church  was  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  churches.   Allow  the  fi- 
gurative process,  and  the  Romish  apos- 
tasy has  not  indeed  the  advantage,  but 
considerable  show  of  it.  If,  however,  we 
act  on  the  literal,  her  mouth  is  instantly 
shut,  for  the  passage  is  purely  descrip- 
tive of  the  Jewish  church.   If  Zion 
does  not  denote  literal  Zion,  Romish 
infallibility  has  as  good  a  right  to 
understand  by  it  the  Church  of  Rome, 
as  Protestant  imagination  to  construe  it 
to  be  any  thing  else.    Without  enter- 
ing minutely  into  this  controversy,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  belief 
that  the  Jews  will  be  restored  to  their 
father-land;  as  well  as  our  wish  that 
Protestant  preachers,  in  expounding 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  would 
task  their  fancy  and  torture  the  pro- 
phecies less.    Better  place  the  propheU 
on  the  Procrustes  bed  of  Papal  in- 
errability,  than  on  the  fantastic  hooks 
and  nails  of  Protestant  and  fanciful 
caprice.   Honest  treatment  of  the  Bible 
is  yet  a  desideratum.    It  is  a  plain 
book,  if  people  would  only  believe  it. 
The  most  striking  predictions  of  the  re- 
turn and  restoration  of  the  Jews  are  the 
following :  — Deut.  xxx.  1-8.  Psalm, 
cii.  16-22.    Isaiah,  x.  20 ;  xxxiii.  5-r. 
Hosea,iii.4,5.  Zech.ii.  1-5.  Haggai, 
ii.6-9.  Rom.xi.25,&c.&c. 

The  sublime  prediction  of  Isaiah, 
Ix.  3-11,  we  believe  will  be  literally 
fulfilled 

"  Thy  sons  shall  come  from  afar. 

And  tby  daughters  ihall  be  carried  on 

the  shoulder, 
And  I  will  glorify  the  house  of  ray  glory. 
Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud. 
And  as  doves  to  their  dove-cotes  ? 
The  dispersed  of  Judah,  who  shall  be 

collected 
And  return  to  their  own  land. 
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Surely  the  icles  tfaaD  wait  upon  me, 
And  the  diips  of  Tartht^  aaoag  the 
ftiU, 

'Jo  bring  thy  soot  from  afiu-. 
Their  silver  and  their  gold  with  them. 
For  the  sake  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy 
God, 

Even  for  the  sake  of  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel  ; 

Because  he  has  glorified  thee. 
And  the  sons  of  strangers  shall  build  thy 
walls. 

And  their  kings  shall  minister  unto  thee ; 
For  in  my  wrath  I  smote  thee. 
But  in  my  favour  will  I  pity  thea. 
And  thj  gatM  shall  be  open  continually. 
They  shaU  not  be  shut  day  nor  night. 
To  bring  uuto  thee  the  power  of  the  Gen- 
tiles 

And  their  kings  in  procession ; 
For  the  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not 
serve  thee 

Shall  perish  :  Yea,  these  nations  shall  be 
utterly  wasted." 

Isa.lz.S-11.   LowTn's  Fernon. 

The  time,  times,  and  half  a  time,  or 
the  forty-two  months,  or  twelve  hun- 
dred and  sixty  days,  all  of  which  ex- 
pressions represent  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  are  rapidly  approaching 
their  close.  The  ruins  of  the  western 
apostasy,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
efforts  made  by  its  partisans  to  prevent 
them  ;  the  waning  of  the  Mahomedan 
crescent  and  wasting  of  the  Turkish 
power,  and  the  cessation  of  the  divine 
anger  against  the  ancient  heritage  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  are  all 
contemporaneously  taking  place,  and 
riveting  th#  attention  of  the  wide 
world ;  an^  the*  hour  comes,  surely 
and  speedily,  when  the  truth  of  the 
apostolic  declaration  shall  be  seen, 
**  What  shall  the  receiving  of  the  Jews 
be,  but  life  from  the  dead 

Both  the  social,  moral,  and  political 
position  of  the  Jews,  gives  evidence  of 
great  changes  about  to  lake  place.  In 
various  countries  the  yoke  of  the  op- 
pressor is  either  spontaneously  cast 
away  or  broken  to  pieces  by  the  force 
of  circumstances.  Throughout  the  Ot- 
toman empire  the  position  of  the  Jew 
is  vitally  changed.  He  is  now  a  sub- 
ject, and  not  a  slave.  With  others  of 
different  names,  nations,  and  religious 
denominations,  he  is  on  a  perfect  footing 
of  equality.  So  tnie  is  it  that  the  great 
river  FAiphrates  is  dried  up,  and  the 
way  for  the  march  homeward  of  the 
kings  of  the  East  already  disclosing  its 
eastern  direction.  In  Russia,  the  real 
merits  of  the  Jewjsh  ponulation  have 
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moled  ibe  Mienlion  of  the  czan,  and 
*angw affecting  their  potithml  situation 
Mre  lieen  extensively  int)t>duced,  and 
the  armies  and  navies  of  the  autocrat 
«w  thickW  interspersed  wiih  ilie  child* 
i«i  o!  Abmham.     In   France,  the 
ngbls  and  pmlleges  of  c&Uzens  liare 
w«tt  ^ven  them.    Prussia,  Norway, 
Httngary,  Holland,   and  Denmark, 
wre  simnltaneousVy   regarded  their 
Jewish  subjects  as  ai  least  worthy  of 
»)tice,  if  not  of  preferment.  Jerusalem 
\\«V(  Ws  t^ecome  an  object  of  political 
antngemen\s  among  the  Gentiles.  The 
^^thy  wKh  which  politicians, Christians 
and  palnots,  looked  upon  the  Jew  has 
been  broken  up;  the  fore-shadows  of 
tiiw  approuchine  resurrection  lie  deep 
and  broad  upon  the  ftice  of  Europe ;  the 
scattered  ruins  of  ancient  Judah  are  no 
longer  objects  of  interest  to  antiquarians 
and  travellers  only.  They  command 
the  altenlion  and  rouse  the  interposition 
of  imperial  cabinets,  of  consuls,  di- 
ploroatistf)  and  statesmen.   The  dry 
oones,  exceeding  many  and  exceeding 
d^,  begin  to  be  stirred  in  a  thousand 
valleys;  and  nations  that  once  stood 
neutrel  or  positively  hostile  are  in> 
tensely  interested  in  the  scene;  and 
great  men  that  looked  once  super- 
ciliously on  the  Jew,  thirst  to  have  a 
share  in  the  glory  of  the  coming  out- 
barsL    National  diurches,  in  synods 
and  by  diocesans,  in  their  canons  and 
by  their  practical  efforts,  have  shewn 
that  they  feel,  for  the  first  time,  an 
impulse  in  favour  of  the  JeWs,  pro- 
found and  thrilling.  The  throes  of  a  great 
birth  ar«  already  seusiUe,  the  groans 
and  travMls  of  Christianity  and  nature 
bodi  indicate  the  nesfw  approach  of 
the  great  event.  A  cycle  m  the  liigh 
purposes  of  God  draws  to  its  accom- 
plishment.   The  prediction   of  the 
SP"^^  of  God  is  on  the  eve  of  its 
migluy  consummation  :  —  "  It  shall 
come  to  pass^  ^j^gn  all  these  things  are 
come  upon  thee,  the  blessing  and  the 
curse,  wliici,  £  have  set  before  thee, 
and  thou  sliaiicall  ihem  lo  mind  amonc 
cL\^  thither  the  Lord  thy 


thee.  If  any  of  thine  be  driven  out 
unto  the  outmost  parts  of  heaven,  from 
thence  will  the  Lord  thy  God  gather 
thee,  and  fVom  thence  will  he  fetch 
thee:  and  rttis  Loan  thy  God  will 

BRING  TUEE  INTO  THE  LAND  WHICH 
THt  VATHERS  POSSESSED,  AND  THOr 
SHALT  POSSESS  IT.**— DCut.  XXX.  1-5. 

It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  con- 
demning characteristics  of  modern  dis- 
sent that,  in  the  various  and  hetero- 
geneous communions  of  which  it  is 
icomposed,  no  expression  of  mterest  in 
the  state  and  destinies  of  Israel  has 
escaped  tl)e  lips  of  their  most  distin- 
guished leAders.  Tliey  regard  the  Jew 
and  the  South  Sea  Islander  as  precisely 
the  same ;  and  one  missionary  apparatus, 
therefore,  as  equally  suitable  to  both. 
This  is  a  most  unfavourable  symptom, 
and  significant  of  desertion  and  decay. 
The  co-ordinate  establishments  alone, 
diverse  in  extraneous  fbrms  and  differing 
in  points  comparatively  trivial,  we  must 
believe,  possess  the  noble  distinction  of 
leaders  m  this  ^terprise;  theirs  has 
been  the  foremost  post  of  duty,  theirs 
also  will  be  the  position  of  honour. 
A  national  church  seems  to  be,  in  all 
respects,  an  ordinance  of  God.  With 
a  pure  and  scriptural  creed,  they  seem 
to  be  peculiarly  owned  of  heaven,  and 
most  extensively  a  blessing  to  earth. 
The  Churches  of  the  Reformation  in  this 
highly-ftivoured  isle  of  the  sea,  un- 
happily at  issue  on  certain  points  of 
polity  and  ecclesiastical  r%iw(?,— the 
Northern  daughter  of  the  Reformation 
having,  in  her  hatred  of  fippery,  cast 
off  some  attributes  of  the  Catholic 
church,— do,  nevertheless,  most  mar- 
vellously coincide  and  conspire  in  the 
grand  functions  of  churches,  and  in  the 
maintenances  of  principles  at  home  and 
fields  of  missionary  effort  abroad, 
kindred  in  nature  and  in  object.  >Ye 
believe  that  a  common  sympathy  with 
the  Jews  among  the  Pratestant  churches 
will  do  more  to  consolidate  and  unite 
them  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
bond  of  peace,  than  all  other  efforts 
besides. 
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or  affection,  nor  bound  to  any  soil  bv 
the  possession  of  (ixed  property,  which 
would  be  of  no  easy  transference,  but 
ever  looking  with  undimini^ed  love 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  even  aAer 
an  expatriation  uninterrupted  for  nearly 
eighteen  centuries,  thev  are  ready, 
whenever  the  time  shall  be  fulfilled,  to 
fly  thither  like  a  cloud,  and  like  doves 
to  their  windows.  But  to  what  degree 
and  in  what  manner  the  present  con- 
vulsions of  the  Turkish  empire,  com- 
bined with  the  peculiar,  and,  in  many 
instances,  novel  condition  of  Uie  Jews 
throughout  Europe  and  America,  shall 
be  the  means  of  facilitating  their  event- 
ual restoration  to  their  own  land,  no 
mortal  can  determine.  It  is  enough 
for  mortals  to  know  that  two  thousand 
years,  through  which  it  has  been  dor- 
mant, can  neither  render  extinct  the 
title  nor  prescribe  the  heaven-cliartered 
right  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  to  the 
final  and  everlasting  possession  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  ;  that  God  will  re- 
member the  land  and  gather  together 
unto  it  his  ancient  people;  and  that 
his  word  concerning  Zion,  which  he 
hath  neither  forgotten  nor  forsaken  is, 
^  I  have  graven  thee  upon  the  palms  of 
my  hands,  thy  walls  are  continually 
before  me,  thy  children  shall  make 
baste,  thy  destroyers  and  they  that 
made  thee  waste  shall  go  forth  of  thee.* 
And  that  through  all  the  changes  which 
have  happened  in  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  from  the  days  of  Moses  to  the 
present  time,  wliich  is  more  than  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
nothing  should  have  happened  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  tnese  prophecies ;  but  on  the 


contrary,  that  the  state  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  nations  at  this  day  should  be 
such  as  renders  tliem  capable,  not  only 
of  a  figurative  but  even  a  literal  com- 
pletion, in  every  particular,  if  the  will 
of  God  be  so.  This  is  a  miracle  which 
lias  nothing  parallel  to  it  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature.^ 

No  doubt  the  widowed  land  shall 
soon  meet  her  Everlasting  Husband ;  the 
weary-footed  wanderers  of  Salem,  the 
perpetual  rest.  The  wrecks  and  ruins 
of  Jerusalem  are  reposing  in  the  hopes 
of  a  beauteous  resurrection.  The  Ju- 
bilee of  Zion's  mightiest  deliverance  is 
already  caught  from  afar.  The  linea- 
ments of  a  temple  more  glorious  than 
Solomon's  start  into  bold  relief  before 
the  eyes  of  waiting  Faith  and  exulting 
Hope: — 

**  As  when  a  mother  for  an  absent  child 
-  Laments,  till  beauty  on  her  cheek  decays ; 
Yet  haply  in  declining  loveliness, 
More  exquisite  than  in  her  glowing  pnme 
Appeareth so  doth  thine  afRicted  Itnd 
Touch  the  deep  spirit  with  diviner 
thought 

Now  in  thy  wo,  than  when  a  fertile  poop 
Bedeok'd  thee  —  for  the  homeless  race 
afar 

Thou  veamest  with  a  soft  maternal  grief. 
To  bin  and  mountain  the  devouring  corse 
Hath  clung ;  and  rivers  down  unpeopled 
vales 

Like  mournful  pilgrims  glide;  while  firuit 
nor  tree 

Bear  to  the  tyrant  what  thy  children  took 
From  thy  fond  bosom  ;  ytt  a  latent  ffovtr 
Of'  life  andghrp  in  thy  withered  ioU 
li  burmL  It  wiU  rise  when  Jadah  eones, 
lake  music,  sleeping  on  a  haughty  lyre, 
W  hose  muteness  only  to  the  master-touch 
Breaks  into  sound  that  ravishes  a  world." 
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LIFE  ON  THE  LEIMSTEB. 


BY  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  CIRCUIT. 


Thet  who  imagine  that  the  experience 
of  a  barrister  is  confined  to  the  dull 
routine  of  court  practice,  or  the  mono- 
tonous details  of  legal  vicissitude, 
know  little  either  of  the  realities  of  the 
law  or  the  physical  conformation  of 
the  individuals  composing  the  pro- 
fession. The  worst  passions  of  human 
nature,  and  all  the  follies  and  vices  of 
mankind,  are  daily  paraded  before  us ; 
and  dull,  indeed,  of  comprehension 
mutt  we  be,  if,  from  this  natural  drama, 
where  all  the  characters  are  original 
and  the  incidents  real,  we  could  not 
cull  something  which  might  be  deserv- 
ing of  more  tlian  ephemeral  notice  or 
casual  observation,  particularly  on  cir- 
cuit, where  the  simple  and  unsophisti- 
cated bearing  of  the  witness  or  suitor 
presents  so  strong  a  contrast  to  the 
practised  complacency  or  passionless 
exterior  of  the  individuals  frequenting 
the  metropolitan  courts.  Tis  this 
rapid  play  of  new  ideas  through  the 
mind,  and  the  ever-varying  panorama 
of  scenes  and  obiects,  which  render 
**  life  on  circuit^'  agreeable,  though 
otherwise  attended  with  many  incon- 
veniences. Besides  that,  there  are  al- 
ways to  be  found  amongst  the  members 
of  the  bar  some  who  are  not  averse,  by 
reason  of  their  age  or  education,  to  re- 
lieve the  dry  details  of  litigation  by 
occasional  deviations  **  after  the  pictu- 
resque/^ Hence  it  happens  that  to 
many,  if  not  all,  the  assizes  are  a 
species  of  l^al  carnival. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
July  183-,  the  summer  assizes  for  the 
city  and  county  commenced  at  Water- 
ford, —  the  Hon.  Baron  Bluster  and 
Mr.  Justice  Cramwell  being  in  the 
commission.  Such  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Leinster''  as  were  not  aristo- 
cratically inclined  to  travel  in  chaise 
and  pau-,  secured  to  themselves  the 
most  ample  mode  of  conveyance  which 
the  last  assize  town  afforded.  There  is 
no  law,  rule,  or  custom  on  this  circuit, 
as  on  others,  whereby  the  members  are 
compelled  to  travel  m  carriages ;  for  a 
very  sufficient  reason, — that  me  supply 
of  four-wheeled  vehicles  would  never 
equal  the  demand ;  and,  even  though  it 
should,  the  locomotive  power  would 
still  be  sadly  in  arrear.  We  started 
for  Waterford  so  as  to  reach  it  before 


breakfast,  and  experienced  no  particu- 
lar accident  during  the  progress  of  our 
journey,  if  we  except  the  usual  breakage 
of  traces  and  mendings  thereof,  retro- 
grade motions  of  horses  with  crablike 
propensities,  and  sundry  expedients  re- 
sorted to  by  jarvey  and  bystanders  to 
overcome  the  natural  impediments  to 
expeditious  travelling — such  as  setting 
fire  to  straw  under  the  abdomens  of 
leaders  who  seemed  tempted  rather  to 
develope  the  theory  of  the  precession 
of  tlie  equinoxes  than  the  laws  of  rec- 
tilinear progression,  and  various  undu- 
lations of  the  Jehu  to  escape  the  ma- 
tutinal salutations  of  the  wheelers, 
whose  legs,  from  their  frequent  gyra- 
tions, suggested  two  hypotheses— either 
they  belonged  to  that  class  of  solids 
whose  external  surface  is  continually 
flying  off  in  conformity  with  the  eternal 
laws  of  transformation,  or  else  there 
existed  some  natural  chemical  affinity 
between  the  substance  of  which  the 
biped's  nose  and  quadruped*s  hoofs 
were  composed,  as  they  were  per- 
petually in  a  state  of  juxtaposition  or 
Mesmeric  attraction.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  reached  in  safety  the  "  urhs 
intacta  and  on  inquiring  what  might 
be  the  origin  of  the  worthy  citizens' 
adopting  this  motto,  was  informed  by 
Mr.  Carrotty,  a  brother  Leinster,  that 
it  was  intended  to  convey  to  the  mind 
of  the  stranger,  that  the  city  remained 
untouched  by  the  hands  of  a  scavenger 
in  all  its  virgin  purity,  or,  rather  im- 
purity, since  the  day  on  which  Ray- 
mond le  Gros  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  castle  on  the  quavs.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  streets  added  a  great  degree 
of  probability  to  this  surmise,  reposing, 
as  they  did,  in  a  state  of  primitive 
Augean  tranquillity.  As  the  vehicle 
drew  up  at  the  hotel,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  what 
degree  of  estimation  we  were  held  in  as 
a  body  by  the  Munster  men,  overhear- 
ing a  conversation  between  two  coach - 
office  loungers.  "  I  say,  Jim,''  said 
one  to  the  other,  what  are  all  these 
gintleman  on  the  car  V*  Counsellors, 
or  tomeys,"  croaked  Jim ;  the  Lord 
presarve  us  1"  As  if  we  were  imper- 
sonations of  famine  or  pestilence. 

The  notes  of''  God  save  the  Queen  1" 
emitted  by  instalments  from  a  battered 
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bugle,  inflated  twice  in  the  year  by  a 
Waterford  Boreas,  gave  us  to  uuder- 
stand  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in 
making  the  necessary  changes  towards 
appearing  in  court,  if  we  wished  to  hear 
the  judge's  charge ;  though  I  confess  I 
do  not  think  there  ever  was  much  va* 
riation  or  interest  in  such  discourse, 
from  tlie  days  of  the  first  justice  in 
eyre,  Mr.  Judge  Samuel,  to  the  period 
of  the  present  assixes.  The  sheriff 
hands  the  calendar  to  his  lordship,  on 
the  bench  or  in  his  carriage,  whicn  the 
grand  jury  have  previously  perused,  as 
it  had  been  published  in  a  newspaper. 
His  lordship  then  either  condoles  or 
congratulates  upon  the  state  of  the 
county ;  whereupon  the  gmnd  inquest, 
as  if  hitherto  they  were  not  exactly  cer- 
tain whether  to  rejoice  or  weep,  forth- 
with become  distended  with  county 
wisdom,  and  look  big,  and  duck  to  the 
judge,  and  then  the  judge  ducks  to 
them;  and  every  man  of  them  now 
finds  his  lordship  had  expressed  in 
words  his  own  opmion,  and  so  they  are 
all  unanimous,  tnough  before  they  had 
only  agreed  to  difler ;  the  Bines  swear- 
ing the  country  never  was  in  such  a 
state  of  insubordination  since  the  days 
when  King  Malachi  imposed  a  tax 
upon  noses,  though  there  was  then  no 
snuff  in  them, — most  unjustly  assessing 
an  aquiline  at  no  higher  valuation  than 
a  pug,  or  an  elongated  skin-flint  than  a 
Grecian ;  and  the  Greens  calling  Hea- 
ven to  witness  that  any  man,  except  a 
tithe-proctor  or  a  parson,  might  walk 
the  roads  at  the  dead  hour  of  the  night. 

No  case  worth  recording  occurred 
till  that  of  the  Queen  v.  O'Mulligan 
was  called,  which  appeared  to  create  a 
sensation.  The  clerk  of  the  orown 
read  the  indictment  in  a  toice  so  thick 
and  muddy,  that  one  would  wager  he 
hadn*i  tasted  any  thing  more  substan- 
tial than  flummery  for  the  last  six 
months.  *•  You,  Thirootheus  O'Mul- 
ligan,  alias  Tim  Mulligan,  alias  Tim 
with  the  leg,  stand  indioted.  &c.  Are 
YOU  guilty  or  not,  prisoner  V  To  which 
he  replied,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
court, "  Ouiltv**  The  iudue  then  in- 


doctor,  cow-tapster,  and  mau-midwife 
to  Iialf  the  county ;  and,  tliough 
wealthy,  resorted  to  this  plea  of  po- 
verty Utat  lie  might  have  counsel  as- 
signed to  him.  Whilst  Mr.  Baron 
Bluster  was  looking  over  the  book  of 
presentments,  the  following  dialogue 
took  place  between  tiie  accused  and 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  who 
usually  held  a  hir  share  of  oriminal 
briefs: — 

Mr.  Martin  Cowslip,  acusbla, 
shure  your  honour  won't  see  a  dacent 
man  like  me  hanged  and  nottomised, 
and  my  ould  carcase  out  up  by  them 
blood-thirsty  ruffians,  the  *  sack-'em- 
ups,'  and  not  say  a  word  for  me? 
Many 's  the  word  I  gave  your  honour 
when  you  came  down  to  rouse  the 
county,  last  election,  (br  the  Liberator. 
Your  honour's  spache  from  the  windy 
of  the  hotel  stud  me  in  a  leg,  kase  I 
smashed  Uie  ould  timber  toe  on  the 
head  of  a  bloody-minded  Bruns  wicker, 
that  wouldn't  take  off  his  hat ;  and  if 
you  desart  me  now,  divil  a  leg  at  all 
I'll  have  to  stand  on." 

Mr.  Cowslip,  to  whom  these  observa- 
tions were  addressed,  was  the  very 
beau  ideal  of  what  a  counsellor"  ought 
to  be  in  the  eyes  of  a  Munster  man, 
^  about  six  feet  four  in  height,  with  a 
Stentorian  voice  issuing  from  a  mouth 
whose  dimensions  brought  to  ones 
mind  an  advertisement  of  a  Dublin 
joint-stock  burial  company,  by  which 
they  startled  the  entire  race  of  ^' jack- 
eens''  one  morning,  announcing  the 
awfiil  intelligence,  "  that  their  ceme- 
tery was  open  for  general  interment,** 
Al)ove  this  frightful  aperture  was  a 
nose  so  suddenly  and  deeply  indented 
near  the  termimaf  that  the  first  vrords 
of  a  lease,  this  indenture,"  always 
occurred  to  you  when  you  looked  at 
it ;  as  if  Nature  had  ingeniously  pre- 
destined the  wearer  of  the  ornament  for 
a  limb  of  the  law,  and  stamped  hi9  pit>- 
fession  upon  him  before  he  came  into 
the  world,  to  save  his  parents  the 
anxiety  of  thinking  about  what  was 
best  to  be  done  with  their  hopeful  boy. 
However,  the  counsellor  was  iiot  to  be 
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fear  Ins  lonisliip,  who  bad  just  Sn- 
qvired  what  w«s  delaying  the  court, 
might  hang  him  off  hands,  or  by  way 
of  bftodsel  to  the  sub-sheriff. 

The  first  witness  call«)  on  the  part 
of  the  crown  (o  sustain  the  indictment 
for  numslanghter  was  as  stolid  a  look* 
ing  pog  as  was  ever  produced  in  court. 
Sometimes  his  head  hung  down  upon 
his  chest,  much  after  the  sesquipedalian 
&shion  that  black-pudding  is  exposed 
for  sftle ;  as  if  Nature  had  taken  a  fly- 
ing shot  with  a  head  at  a  body,  and  hit 
it  by  the  merest  accident :  then  the 
head  was  raised,  and  its  features  were 
contracted,  and  a  guttural  arsenal  was 
opened  with  such  a  chevaux  de  frite  in 
front  as  a  shark  might  envy.  I'he  wit- 
ness gave  his  name  as  Patrick  Tobacco ; 
but  this  surname  was  a  tohriquet  which 
he  had  earned  by  being  everlastingly 
seen  with  a  pipe  in  liis  mouth. 

Mr.  Scutt  commenced  the  direct  ex- 
amination. Tliis  gentleman,  when- 
erer  he  intended  to  be  peculiarly  em- 
phatic, always  pointed  with  the  fore 
finger  of  his  dexter  hand  towards  the 
box,  as  if  he  were  probing  the  jury  to 
stimulate  their  attention,  just  as  a  bear 
is  poked  in  a  menagerie ;  or,  perhaps, 
according  to  Cassiodorus,  who  calls 
pantomimes  men  whose  learned  hands 
hid  tongues  at  the  end  of  each  finger,'' 
he  thought  he  should  be  more  effective 
by  a  display  of  this  bilingual  elo- 
quence. 

But  the  witness  continued  obsti- 
nately silent,  notwithstanding  several 
frightful  lounges  were  made  at  him 
with  the  digital  weapon ;  occasionally 
exchanging  glances  with  an  old  grey- 
headed man  who  stood  below  the  table. 

•*  Pytha^s  redivivus,"  said  a  ro- 
tund **  Lemster"  upon  a  small  scale, 
yclept  Ro^er  Hottentot,  resembling  a 
note  of  Interrogation  turned  upside 
down.  was  a  most  conseqoential 
little  man :  in  h« 


and  informed  bis  lordship  **  that  he  was 
willing  to  answer  him  aiiy  question,  as 
he  was  tould  be  was  a  daoeot  num ; 
but  as  for  thim  Dublin  jackeens/' 
pointing  to  the  bar,  may  be,  if  1  hould 
any  talk  with  the  likes  of  them,  they'll 
tell  me  to  kiss  their  With  diffi- 
culty did  we  observe  the  proper  degree 
of  court  decorum  in  suppressing  our 
laughter  at  this  most  canaid  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  forensic  merits.  The 
witness,  after  being  assured  by  Mr. 
Baron  Bluster  that  no  violence  should 
be  offered  to  his  exquisitely  sensitive 
feelings,  gave  his  testimony  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect,  but  with  sundry  di- 
gressions which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
record. 

Phtll  Doyle,  the  disased  man,  had 
a  pair  of  legs  that  were  mighty  bad 
with  him ;  and  he  axes  me  to  what 
docther  I'd  recommind  him  ;  and  I 
says,  <  Phill,  darlint,  shure  you  know 
there's  Tim  Meull,  that  Jiogs  the  £u- 
ropen  world  for  horse-docthorinir,  ao- 
cowshering,  boiie*settiog,  and  bellows- 
minding.  Don't  go  farther  than  bis 
door.'" 

"  Not  so  fast,  my  good  man,"  said 
his  lordship  ;  I  can't  take  down 
your  evidence.  Kh,  what  d  id  you  say  ? 

cow-shoeing,  bone-setting?  That'll 
do." 

'*  Stay  a  moment,"  interposed  Mr. 
Martin  Cowslip :  "  how  do  you  know 
he  united  all  these  branches  of  trade  in 
his  single  person  ?" 

Didn  t  I  see  it  in  print  on  his 
boord  ?"  returned  he,  of  Havannah 
celebrity,  darting  a  look  of  most  in- 
eflkble  contempt  at  the  counsel. 

"  *  Confirmation  strong  as  page  of 
holy  writ,'  gentlemen,"  observed  Mr. 
Cowslip  to  the  jury. 

The  witness  resumed.  «  Well,  then, 
he  took  my  advice ;  and  so  we  sends 
for  the  bonesetter  there,  in  the  dock, 
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takes  a  pull  at  it  I  thought  would 
reach  the  oottoin,  and  thin  he  lets  me 
just  look  into  it/' 

"  I  suppose/'  cried  Mr.  Cowslip, 
the  prospect  was  so  charming,  you 
drank  it  in  with  that  look.   Go  on.'' 

"  By  my  sowl,  counsellor,  I  don't 
think  you'd  look  skew-ways  (askew) 
at  it  yourself,"  returned  he  of  pig-tail 
memory. 

I  must  protest  against  this  inter- 
ruption," observed  Mr.  Scutt;  at  the 
same  time  that  he  made  a  fearful  pass 
at  the  witness  with  the  evil-minded 
finger. 

Mr.  Patrick  Tobacco,  fearing  lest 
the  digit  might  be  speedily  eclipsed  in 
his  body  corporate,  hastily  continued. 

Well,  thin,  the  man  with  the  legs 
says  to  Tim,  <how*s  your  hand,  sur- 
geant,  after  that  ?  is*t  study  yet  V 
*  Not  inlirely,'  says  the  docthor ;  *  it 
thrimbles  a  little;'  and  with  that  he 
takes  the  piggin  from  me,  and  it  never 
lefl  his  lips  till  Moll  Thompson's  mark 
was  on  it.  *  Now,'  says  he, '  I'd  bleed 
a  bull.'  So  he  takes  a  phlames  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  gives  the  leg  a  little 
nick,  to  find  out  the  vein ;  and  whin 
he  had  made  cartain  of  that,  down 
comes  the  mallet  on  the  instrument, 
that  I  thought  the  leg  was  cut  off,  and 
out  spouts  the  blood.  Sorrow  a  groan 
came  from  the  man  on  the  table ;  only 
he  tould  Tim  to  cut  bould,  as  he  gave 
him  great  relief  afore.  So  Docthor 
O'Mulligan  says  to  him,  *  Are  you 
asier  now,  Mr.  Doyle?'  '  Oh,  much 
asier,  and  a  trifle  cooler,'  says  Phill, 
'  and  a  little  waak ;  have  you  ere  a  drop 
left  Y  *  Not  as  much  as  id  christen  a 
child,'  answered  the  docther.  *  Paddy 
there,  foment  you,  seen  the  last  of  it ; 
there  wam't  much  in  it.'  But  I'll 
give  my  Bible  oath,  my  lord  and  gen- 
tlemen, 'twas  himself  had  the  first  and 
last  of  it ;  blazes  the  drop  I  had  but  a 
pint  in  the  middle  of  it." 

Here  Mr.  Scutt,  with  a  fiaice  duly 
distended  to  befit  the  solemnity  of  this 
part  of  the  tragedy,  asked  if  any 
styptics  were  applied  to  close  the  cica- 
trix ?"  but  the  witness  not  understand- 
ing the  question,  and  thinking  it  was 
put  to  him  to  make  a  fool  of  him, 
turned  to  the  judge,  and  complained 
that  it  was  a  bumen  shame  for  an  ould 
counsellor  like  him,  that  had  been 
goen  the  road  for  forty  years,  to  lalk 
about  *  skipjacks,'  and  *  cats'-tricks,' 
and  the  sowl  leaving  a  dead  man's 
body." 


«  I  beg,  Mr.  ScuU,"  observed  Mr. 
Smartley,  as  the  finger  of  the  former 
went  backward  and  forward  like  the 
piston  of  a  steam-engine,  moving  hori- 
zontally, "  you'll  address  the  witness 
in  language  intelligible  to  him." 

The  barrister  by  whom  this  last  ob- 
servation was  made,  from  the  peculiar 
adaptability  in  that  region  where  a 
man's  honour  is  suppled  to  reside 
constantly,  suggested  the  idea  what  an 
excellent  subject  for  royal  patronage 
he  would  have  been  in  the  days  when 
ftagellat  'um  per  prox  were  more  prac- 
tised thnn  they  are  now. 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  crown  prosecutor, 

I  shall  not  simplify  the  density  of 
my  phraseology  to  suit  the  obesity  of 
any  man's  intellect;"  and  the  dexter 
digit  seemed  to  delight  itself  in  nu- 
merous gyrations,  as  if  it  had  made  a 
home  thrust. 

Then,"  rejoined  Sir  Mungo  Mal- 
growther's  double,  as  he  directed  his 
question  to  the  witness,  since  the 
crown  oracle  is  as  ambiguous  as  ever, 
I  shall  ask  you  in  plain  terms,  did 
you  or  the  prisoner  make  any  effort 
to  stop  the  blood  ?" 

"  To  be  shure  we  did,"  said  Mr. 
Patrick  Tobacco,  as  he  took  up  his 
tale  after  this  interruption.  Phill 
Doyle  finding  himself  mighty  cool  and 
pleasant,  and  thinking  there  was  enough 
of  the  strame  of  life  outside,  axes  the 
docther  to  stop  the  bleeding;  and  with 
that  the  docther  puts  the  cobweb  of 
a  murthering  spider  over  it,  and  some 
die-a-lick-em  piaster  on  that  same,  and 
thin  binds  the  whole  of  it  with  a  bit  of 
an  ould  felt  hat,  but  it  wouldn't  stay 
in  like  a  bould  gassoon,  at  all  at  all. 
So  Phill,  and  the  surgeant,  and  myself, 
gets  frightened,  and  we  sends  for  the 
raal  docther  down  to  the  dispensary, 
but  he  wasn't  to  the  fore  just  then ; 
and  when  he  did  come,  poor  Doyle 
was  as  dry  as  a  lime-burner's  breeches 
— divil  blow  the  sup  was  in  him.  Mr. 
O'Mulligan  was  for  houlden  a  con- 
sultation, but  the  dispensary  docther 
wouldn't  have  any  call  to  him,  but 
said  he  murdered  the  man,  and  some 
harm  would  come  to  him.  With  that 
the  prisoner  there  looks  as  blue  as  a 
Brunswicker ;  and  so  I  said  to  him, '  I 
suppose,  Tim,  you'll  send  in  the  same 
bill  to  Phill  Doyle's  widdy  for  attind- 
ance  on  her  husband,  as  you  sent  to 
the  major  when  you  kilt  his  horse, — 
eight  and  three  happence  '  for  curii^ 
his  honour's  horse  till  it  died  r 
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Off  makes  the  bone-setter  as  fast  as 
the  poplar  toe  would  carry  him,  afeard 
of  the  police.'* 

Thus  ended  the  evidence  of  the  first 
witness;  the  next,  which  was  the  dis- 
pensary doctor,  proved  that  the  po- 
pliteal artery  had  been  severed  by  the 
energy  with  which  the  operator  had 
nsed  the  horse-lancet :  so  Mr.  0*Mul- 
ligan  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  be  incarcerated  for  twelve  months, 
to  deter  him  for  the  future  from  con- 
foondio^  the  race  of  bipeds  and  quad- 
rupeds m  the  course  of  hU  extensive 
practice.  But  he  didn't  continue  in 
prison  for  a  third  of  the  period,  as 
Lord  Normanby  let  him  out  upon  a 
representation  contained  in  a  memorial 
to  the  effect  Uiat  Tim's  wooden  leg 
was  becoming  emaciated  from  want  of 
exercise;  besides  that,  several  of  the 
good  wives  were  near  their  time,  and 
his  excellency  was  too  tinder-hearted  to 
refuse  them  the  medical  gentleman  who 
understood  their  constitutions. 

This  case  closed  the  proceedings  for 
that  day,  and  we  sunsequently  ad- 
journed from  court  to  the  Com- 
mercial Hotel,  where  the  bar  always 
mess;  but  I  shall  defer  giving  a 
description  of  our  legal  tahU  dnibte 
until  we  have  reached  Clonmel,  where 
they  congregate  in  much  larger  num- 
bers. The  next  two  days  were  con- 
sumed in  the  examination  of  matters  so 
Btriclly  local  as  not  to  be  worth  record- 
ing, and  on  the  morning  of  the  third  we 
started  for  the  county  of Tipperary. 

We  were  now  approaching  the  capital 
of  this  great  county,  "  four  and  twenty 
counsellors  all  on  a  car,'^  when  we  met 
the  representatives  of  the  posse  ami' 
tatus  moving  in  solemn  state  to  meet 
the  judge.  They  were  dressed  in  long 
blue  coats,  one  of  which  would  have 
been  amply  capacious  for  any  two. 
This  unnecessary  profusion  of  cloth, 
provided  by  assessment,  could  only  be 
accounted  for  in  two  ways — either  the 
garments  were  annually  transferable, 
hke  the  sheriiTs  wand  of  office  (and, 
as  Nature  didn't  mould  all  men  in  the 
same  shape,  it  couldn't  be  expected 
ihey  would  fit  an  ever-shifting  series 
of  pofie«);  or,  perhaps,  the  Clonmel 
snips,  like  their  bretnren  of  Aleppo, 
measure  by  azimuth  and  compass,  and 
so  maintain  that  the  body  ought  to  be 
Wanted  to  the  coat,  and  not  the  coat 
to  the  body.  Whatever  be  the  reason 
of  the  *<  space  infinite,"  still  there 
remains  the  wanton  sacrifice  of  a 


tailor's  favourite  vegetable  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  The  *»^v^yinr§t  were 
mounted  upon  animals  which  cannot 
fairly  be  denominated  quadruped,  see- 
ing that  there  was  only  the  use  of  six 
pair  of  legs  amongst  each  dozen  ;  and, 
from  the  numerous  gyrations  upon  the 
road,  I  calculated  that  eyes  were  in 
similar  abundance. 

The  riders  kept  their  seats  for  a 
time  very  well,  oeing  of  the  race  of 
bum-bailiffs,  poising  in  their  hands 
what  was  intended  to  represent  a  halbert 
of  the  olden  time ;  but,  in  reality,  was 
more  like  the  discarded  pole  of  a  bstrber, 
with  a  superannuated  outcher's  knife 
on  the  top  of  it,  and  the  tassel  of  a  bell- 
pull  at  tne  junction  of  wood  and  iron. 
On  they  marched  to  guard  the  majesty 
of  the  law,  and  never  had  Justice  such 
valiant  defenders.  The  urchins  and  old 
women  on  the  roadside  quailed  to  a 
woman  as  they  passed  along;  even 
the  very  pigs  ana  ducks  that,  in  the 
"  island  of  saints,"  seem  to  have  been 
created  for  no  other  earthly  purpose 
than  to  have  their  necks  broken  by 
public  conveyances,  sneaked  into  the 
ditches  to  escape  the  terrific  presence  of 
these  doughy  men-at-arms.  They  soon 
came  up  with  the  carriage  in  which 
Mr.  Justice  Cramwell  rode,  and  super- 
seded the  escort  which  had  guaraed 
him  from  Waterford,  duly  inflated  with 
an  awful  sense  of  the  responsibility 
which  now  devolved  upon  them,  and 
determined  to  shed  the  last  drop  of 
beer  in  them  in  defence  of  her  most 
gracious  majesty's  representative.  His 
lordship,  like  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
delights  in  quick  travelling ;  in  fact,  he 
always  proceeds  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
man  who,  fiancying  he  has  gotten  a 
new  idea  under  the  sun,  hastens  home 
to  record  it,  that  it  may  not  be  lost  to 
the  worid.  The  postilions,  therefore, 
urged  their  horses,  who  were  nothing 
loath  to  go,  as  the  com  wasn't  far  off; 
the  posse  dug  the  rowels  into  the  flanks 
of  their  gallant  steeds,  who  seemed  not 
to  understand  this  novel  application 
of  acupuncturation  to  their  rheumatic 
sides.  As  the  pace  increased,  the 
halberts  dropped  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  horizontal,  and  the  points  of 
the  rear-rank  wandering  from  their  line 
of  direction,  stuck  into  the  haunches 
of  the  front,  and  occasionally  into  the 
posterior  developement  of  the  posse 
himself ;  and  so  one  posse  after  another 
was  tilted  off,  tournament- wise,  and, 
biting  the  dust  ingloriously,  became  a 
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pulverk  posUi  place  of  a  comU 
tatus  posse.  Last  of  all,  the  horses, 
urged  hoth  fore  and  aft,  by  heel  and 
halbert,  unaccustomed  to  such  warlike 
treatment,  set  off  at  full  speed,  and 
then  the  stampedo  fairly  coounenced. 
Halberts  and  horsemen  flew  in  all 
directions;  the  ^^^^^tywru  might  be 
seen  lying  upon  the  road,  the  ruling 
passion  strong  in  death,  morkns  duke 
reminiicUur  ArgoSy^msTpiag  the  official 
weapons  in  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  vainly  endeavouring  to  hold  on 
by  the  dicky  of  the  sheri6r*s  carriage, 
that  they  mightirt  desert  their  charge, 
upon  which  the  eyes  of  all  Irelayod 
were  fixed.  But  no  judge  could  ever 
speed  the  queen*s  writ  to  equal  the 
rapidity  with  which  such  of  them  as 
managed  to  keep  their  seats  were  borne 
over  hill  and  dale,  mountain  and  moor, 
to  Clonmel.  And  the  good  citizens, 
seeing  the  ^miliar  coats  and  spears 
floating  tlurough  the  air,  came  out  to 
escort  Justice^  supposing  she  was  to 
be  found  amongst  tl>e  posse ;  and  the 
trumpeters  made  tlie  welkin  ring  with 
the  welcoming  blast:  but  great  was 
their  amazement  to  find  that  not  for 
the  first  time  the  sword  had  outstripped 
her  slow  progress. 

Rumour  mounted  h^  winged  steed, 
and  rode  furiously  through  tlie  multitude, 
giving  out  as  she  went  along  that  the 
maiden  with  the  skewer  in  one  band 
and  the  balance  in  the  other,  which 
they  call  Justice,  had  been  tossed  into 
a  bog-hole,  and  might  be  dug  out 
some  centuries  hence  as  the  fossil 
remains  of  an  elk  or  behemoth,  or 
some  other  unknown  animal  whose 
genus  the  naturalist  or  geologist  has 
not  been  able  to  fuc.  In  the  midst  of 
all  this  confusion  and  dark  surmise,  iu 
she  came,  and  the  astonishment  of  the 
lieges  was  tenfold  increased  upon  dis- 
covering that  no  insult  had  been  offered 
to  her,  though  she  Ixtd  travelled  nore 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  unprotected 
by  the  posse. 

The  Lerosters''  arrived  soon  after, 
but  at  a  snail's  gallop  compared  with 
the  pace  at  which  the  flying  constables 
went.  The*  commission  opened  at 
four  in  the  afternoon,  so  we  repaired 
to  the  Court-house^  which  was  densely 
crowded  with  numerous  specimens  of 
the  raal  bot^^  all  attracted  by  the  prospect 
of  divarsiouy  as  they  call  a  weading  or 
an  execution .  Each  man  bearing  ia  his 
own  person  many  badges  of  distinction, 
earned  in  well-contested  fields^  in 


which  each  warrior  might  say  with  tkst 
old  twaddler,  ^eas,  quorum  umgm 
pars  fui»^  One  could  ohame  male 
eyes  blacker  than  the  sparkling  jeto  of 
the  Milesian  maid ;  and  what  brotha 
Jonathan  says  of  a  man  having  so  thin 
a  face  that  there  was  not  space  for  two 
individuals  to  look  upon  it  at  the  same 
time,  was  fully  verified  l^ere,  as  the 
spectator  could  discover  a  fiagment  of  a 
countenance  amongst  three,  and  a  single 
feature  served  for  the  profile  of  many. 

We  turned  from  the  cootemplaUoa 
of  human  dovetailing  in  the  gallery  to 
listen  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Justice 
Cramwell,  in  which  he  ignored  every 
thing  which  Mr.  Justice  Moore  had 
said  of  the  coanty-erime  statistics  six 
uMKiths  previously.  So  true  is  it  tliat 
judges'  charges  consist  purely  of 
saying  aud  unsaying,  just  as  the 
life  of  man  is  nunie  up  of  buttoning 
and  unbiatoning.  The  only  case  tried 
this  afternoon  vras  that  of  the  Queen 
V.  O'Shauuessy;  or,  as  the  defeodoat 
was  more  fiumliarly  called,  Sborimmjfy 
though  the  sobriquet  was  a  cruel  libel 
upon  tlte  extent  of  tliat  feature*  whidi 
was  like  a  hanging  terrace  to  his  fiice. 
The  indictment  charged  the  aforesaid 
with  feloniously  robbing  a  hen-roosi, 
and  stealing  thereout  a  cock ;  aad  the 
jury  found  him  guilty,  though  it  was 
distinctly  proved  for  the  defence  that 
the  man  was  hen-pecked :  recooimend- 
ing  him,  however,  to  mercy ; — I  sup- 
pose the  mercies  of  his  wife.  The 
court  then  rose,  and  we  adjourned  to 
mess  at  the  Great  Globe.  As  the 
Leiosiecs'  *  mustered  strongly,  it  required 
some  knowledge  of  the  exact  sciences 
on  the  part  of  our  host,  the  maUn 
d^hotel,  so  to  arrauge  the  tables,  that 
the  elbows  of  the  individuals  dinisg 
shouldn't  render  the  iatromission  oif 
food  a  work  of  supererogation  by  boring 
holes  between  their  neighbours*  ribs  to 
let  it  out  again.  Eh  passuHt,  I  would 
premise  that  I  do  not  think  aoy  assem- 
blage of  naen,  met  together  in  a  given 
space  for  the  purpose  of  performiog 
the  tliree  great  functions  of  humaa 
nature, — demolition,  deglutition,  and 
digestion,  can  compare  with  a  bar- 
Qtess.  Talk  of  your  military  bivouacs 
for  such  an  oi^t!  Why  the  veiy 
colour  of  an  officer  s  coat  pteveuts  bia 
from  enjoying  his  dinner.  An  awk- 
ward attendant,  as  he  renu>ves  a  soap- 
plate,  may,  by  an  unlucky  trip,  ps^ 
him  to  the  expense  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen guioeaft  by  tseatiag  the  scarlet  ^ 
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some  roock-turUe.  Tbe  UeulenaiU- 
colonel  from  the  bead  announcts  a 
most  important  discovery  in  strategy 
that  there  t$  no  fifUi  regiment  of  light 
dragoons,  and  then  proceeds  to  relate 
to  the  major  on  his  right  some  ad- 
ventare  of  his  which  occurred  when  be 
was  brigadier>general  in  Ava,  which 
tbe  major  can  detail  much  better  in 
tbe  abstract,  because  the  narrator  makes 
sondry  additions  thereto  after  each 
moothlv  perusal  of  tbe  United  Service 
Jownaii  and  then  Ite  cordially  wishes 
tbe  colonel  was  general  of  the  fifth 
light -horse,  or  the  noble  army  of 
martyrs;  and,  as  he  writhes  upon  his 
chair  from  nausea  at  hearing  the  *^  oll- 
told  tale,"  digs  Uis  spurs  into  the 
captain ;  and  the  captain,  wincing  firam 
the  pain,  shoves  his  epaulet  into  tlie 
lieutenant's  mouth,  whose  fiice  is  ever 
directed  towaids  it ;  and  then  the  lieu- 
teaaut,to  avenge  himself  for  the  insuU, 
sQuhs  the  sub«  and  the  while  the 
discipline  of  the  service  must  be  pre* 
served.  But,  at  a  bar^mess,  there  is 
the  most  perfect  equality  between  the 
members;  or,  if  there  be  any  distioc- 
lion  of  one  above  the  other,  'tis  tlie 
result  of  voluntary  homage  conceded 
to  age,  talent,  or  experience. 

The  president  of  this  festive  republic, 
aod  seated  at  the  head,  was  our  wortliy 
^er,  Mr.  Richardson.  For  n^any 
years  liad  his  patiiarchal  reign  coa- 
tiuued  over  "  the  Leinsters,''  respected 
^  beloved.  In  his  public  capacity. 
Dot  more  conspicuous  for  his  erudition 
as  a  lawyer,  his  brilliancy  as  an  orator, 
and  bis  accomplishments  as  a  scholar, 
than  for  his  urbanity  as  a  gentleman 
and  total  absence  of  professional 
jealousy ;  whilst  in  private  he  was  not 
merely  in  name,  but  in  reality,  father 
fo  the  members  of  the  circuit,  abound - 
hig  with  anecdote,  and  told  with  such 
propriety  and  ease,  as  left  his  heareis 
at  a  loss  whether  to  admire  most  the 
extent  and  variety  of  the  material,  or 
l^e  elegance  of  expression  by  which 
It  was  characterised.  Long  may  he 
role  over  us,  and  when  his  time- 
honoured  reign  shall  have  been  brouzht 
to  a  period,  the  highest  praise  which  bis 
accessor  can  hope  to  attain  will  be 
^at  he  resembles  Mr.  Richardson  in 
the  qualities  of  his  head  and  heart. 

At  the  foot  was  that  most  illustrious 
adjunct  to  a  bar-mess,  the  junior, 
»lr.  Herbert  Monday.  The  junior, 
hy  tenure  of  his  office,  is  treasurer  to 
the  bar,  which  consists  in  being  the 


depositary  of  all  the  dirtv  notes  upon 
circuit,  to  collect  which  he  must  dis- 
play the  agility  of  a  lamp-lighter,  tlie 
reduced  dimensions  of  a  skeleton,  so  as 
to  occupy  as  little  space  as  possible  in 
squeezing  his  way  through  court,  and 
the  ubiquity  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche's  bird. 
He  is  to  allow  as  much  wine  as  the 
funds  in  hand  will  admit  of,  or  more, 
and  charge  as  little  as  possible  ibr  it ; 
and  if  ever  a  doubt  should  arise  in 
his  mind  whether  he  ought  to  mulct 
himself  or  the  bar  for  the  matter  of  a 
small  balance  remaining  unpaid  afler 
the  town  subscriptions  have  been  ex- 
hausted, always  to  give  the  latter,  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  He  ought  by 
all  means  to  be  born  on  a  Thursday, 
so  as  to  have  each  eye  turned  different 
ways,  and  able  to  see  round  a  corner; 
that  he  may  note  with  the  precision 
of  a  post-office  clerk  the  anival  and 
departure  of  mail  and  stage  coaches, 
and  all  other  machines  implying  loco- 
motion, having  their  boxes  looking 
from,  and  not  towards  him.  Yea,  it 
would  not  be  amiss  after  mess  to 
glance  into  turf-cars  and  wheelbarrows, 
having  straw  in  them,  as  I  recollect  to 
have  once  seen  iu  one  or  other  of  these 
vehicles  a  pair  of  legs  which,  from 
their  peculiar  shape,  I  suspected  to 
belong  to  brother  Sullv,  but  1  didn't 
satisfy  myself  of  their  idenlity,  as  I  fan- 
cied I  could  distinguish  a  second  pair 
of  more  delicate  proportions.  Not  that 
there  ever  is  a  refusal  to  discharge 
liabilities  ou  demand,  but  very  few 
people  ever  volunteer  payment;  and, 
soQiehow  or  other,  a  dent  seems  not  to' 
be  incurred  until  after  a  formal  re- 
quisition to  meet  it.  The  junior  is 
also  keg-bleeder  and  cork-drawer  to 
tl)e  establishment;  and  however  in- 
compatible those  several  duties  may 
appear  with  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 
fession, he  has  no  option  of  declining 
them,  as  their  performance  is  com- 
pulsory upon  every  gentleman  ad- 
mitted of  the  circuit.  Such  was  the 
post,  the  respectable  functions  whereof 
Mr.  Herbert  Monday  was  doomed  to 
discharge,  with  infinite  dissatisfaction  to 
himself;  the  amusementof  the  bar  being 
in  inverse  ratio  wkh  the  dislike  of  the 
individual  to  the  occupation.  His 
frame  was  of  such  delicate  dimensions 
as  to  have  been  evidently  designed  by 
nature  to  be  perpetually  enga^ged  in 
that  branch  of  civil  engineering  which 
relates  to  the  examination  of  the  in- 
testines of  a  pump;  or  certainly^  by 
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becoming  a  teroporair  inmate,  would 
have  exactly  suited  the  purpose  of  a 
reverend  divine  in  the  city  of  Cashel, 
who,  having  a  house  to  let,  posted  a 
placard  to  that  effect  upon  a  iamp-post, 
directing  those  who  were  desufous  of 
becoming  tenants  to  inquire  within. 
On  the  right  of  the  "  Father,"  was  Mr. 
Joshua  Hatchment,  Q.C.,  equally  re- 
markable for  his  loquacity  in  court 
and  his  taciturnity  at  mess.  No  doubt 
concurring  with  the  Bristol  alder- 
man, that  at  dinner  the  mouth  should 
be  opened  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  let  in  food,  and  that  the  goddess 
of  gastronomy  ought  to  be  worshipped 
with  mute  adoration.  In  court,  now- 
ever,  as  the  crier  used  to  observe. 

The  strame  of  wit  and  humour  came 
as  spontaneous  from  him  as  smoke 
from  a  dhudeen.^' 

Not  far  from  him  sat  Mr.  Diogenes 
Bruin ;  the  play  of  whose  features  was 
so  versatile  that  he  never  could  pur- 
chase a  face  admission  at  a  theatre,  for 
it  was  impossible  to  recognise  him  a 
second  time,  and  that  must  be  a  hardy 
witness  who  would  undertake  to  iden- 
tify him.  His  practice  was  not  more 
extensive  than  his  great  legal  acquire- 
ments justified  ;  but,  however  well  read 
in  law,  he  certainly  was  not  equally 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  the  prince 
of  dramatic  bards,  as  his  memory  re- 
tained but  one  line  from  them,  which 
was  lugged  in  upon  all  occasions,  like 
the  monopologue  of  the  Epicurean 
philosopher  about  Jupiter  in  his 
winged  car,"  whenever  a  witness  who 
ought  to  have  been  produced  was  held 
back  by  the  antagonist  party.  Then 
did  the  court  re-echo  with  the  words, 

"  Call  the  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep." 

The  most  recondite  application  of  the 
favourite  line  was  when  a  case  of  pig- 
stealing  vfos  being  tried.  After  due 
invocation,  an  addition  was  made 
thereto  from  Virgil,  to  the  surprise  of 
his  legal  brethren ;  which  was  most 

»  :_»-    -11  ;  r  i  


About  the  centre  of  the  table  had 
Mr.  Smalltalk  anchored  himself,  who 
was  wholesale  manufacturer  and  retail 
vender  of  quaint  sayings  and  smart 
repartees  to  the  fraternity.  In  the  uni- 
versity he  was  distingiti^ed  by  an  ex- 
traordinary classical  monomania,  which 
shewed  itself  in  a  ceaseless  and  assi- 
duous anxiety  to  discover  the  preter- 
perfect  tenses  of  verbs.  Once  had  be 
oeen  known,  after  a  sleepless  niefat  of 
intense  verbal  agony,  to  despatch  his 
domestic  peripatetic  at  five  o'clock  of  a 
bleak  winter's  morning,  with  his  com- 
pliments to  Dr.  Polyglot  (who  was 
more  familiarly  known  by  tbe  elegant 
tobriquet  of  ilrsa  Mo^),  to  inquire 
whether  he  did  not  agree  in  opinion 
with  him  that  the  preterite  **  insanivi " 
ought  to  be  deduced  from  the  obsolete 
verb  insamoy  and  not  from  furo.  To 
which  the  learned  professor,  indignant 
at  being  roused  so  early,  and  cordially 
wishing  to  the  devil  all  parts  of  speech, 
except,  perhaps,  conjunctions  copu- 
lative, returned  for  answer,  Semel 
insanivimus  omnes,"  with  the  further 
addition  that  he  believed  Mr.  Small- 
talk's parox3rsm  veas  then  at  its  height. 
This ^or  pntteritHschzpg^  itsveoue 
on  his  being  called  to  the  bar ;  and  the 
same  untiring  perseverance  which  had 
rescued  die  occult  and  lurking  perfect 
from  beneath  the  dust  of  antiquity  was 
now  directed  to  roam  throueh  the  chaos 
of  reports,  till  the  lawyer  had  become 
quite  case-hardened  and  chaffrioed. 
Every  motion  in  court  was  made  with 
feverish  anxiety  for  its  success ;  so 
much  so  that  Mr.  Herbert  Monday 
used  to  affirm,  whenever  it  did  please 
Mr.  Smalltalk  to  cut  his  parchment 
and  die,  it  would  be  of  a  rule  nisiy 
and  the  obituary  would  contain  tbe 
melancholy  announcement :  "  Died  of 
a  conditional  order  not  made  absolute, 
Jonathan  Smalltalk,  Esq.  barrister." 

In  close  conversation  with  the  friend 
of  the  perfects  ma  Mr.  Recorder  Sky- 
the-Copper,  remarkable  for  two  v^y 
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I  see  thee  not— I  bear  tUee  not but 
none 

Can  be  so  wrapt  in  thee." 

Tis  said  a  pious  tbeologian,  that  a 
Christian  is  homo  unius  UbrL  With 
equal  adherence  to  truth  might  it  be 
asserted  of  Mr.  Recorder,  that  he  was 
homo  wniui  caiUuif — a  man  of  one  can- 
ticle ;  but  ever  ready,  upon  requisition, 
to  oblige  the  company.  Nay,  so  re- 
plete was  he  at  times  with  sound,  timt, 
in  the  spirit  of  an  improvvisatrice,  the 
swelling  notes  of  his  darling  polacca 
rose  unbidden  above  tlie  hum  of  busy 
voices;  and  once  had  he  been  known 
to  divert  from  the  parson  to  himself  the 
attention  of  the  catliedral  congregation, 
by  chanting  unconsciously  the  words 
of  the  hundredth  psalm  to  his  fiivourite 
air,  when  that  most  indispensable  re- 
quisite to  public  worship, «  The  Aroen,^' 
had  announced  it  as  the  portion  of 
psalmody  selected  for  the  day. 

I  observed  near  me  a  gentleman, 
Mr.  Ephraim  Hatchet,  gazing  intently 
upon  a  steel  fork  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  ;  examining  first  the  prongs  and 
then  the  haft.  I  thought  I  could  hear 
him  sighing,  and  uttering  in  a  plaintive 
tone  of  voice  these  woids :  "  Oh,  if  it 
bad  four  orongs,  and  was  white  As 
he  seemea  so  afflicted  at  the  furcal  de- 
ficiency and  colour,  I  inquired  the 
cause  of  his  settled  melancholy.  Some 
men  are  said  to  be  born  with  silver 
spoons  in  their  mouths ;  'twas  Mr. 
Hatchet's  fiite  always  to  have  a  silver 
fork  in  that  orifice.  For  years  had  he 
been  stimulating  the  Leinsters ''  to 
substitute  silver  for  steel ;  and  a  speech 
of  his,  at  once  remarkable  for  its  stu- 
pendous eloquence  and  the  energy 
wherewith  it  was  delivered,  was  or- 
dered in  full  committee  to  be  entered 
on  the  minutes,  in  which  he  shewed 
that  whatever  of  dignity  and  respect- 
ability the  Leinster  bar  as  a  body  had 
obtained,  by  the  display  of  great  fo- 
rensic talent  and  oratorical  power,  it 
would  be  all  compromised  if  they  re- 
fused to  adopt  the  resolution  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  propose,  in  which 
the  propriety  and  expediency  of  sup- 
plying the  mess  with  silver  forks  was 
clearly  and  unanswerably  demon- 
strated.'' He  then  sustained  this  mag- 
nificent  peroration  with  the  words  of 
the  Delphic  oracle — 

But  the  motion  was  resisted  on  prin- 
▼OL.  xxn.  KO.  cxxix. 


ciple  by  brother  Carrotly  (who  had  a 
perennial  smile  in  basso  relievo  upon 
his  foce,  and  boasted  that  he  had  ob- 
tained spolia  opima,  which  he  contended 
to  mean  kicking  a  snip  down  stairs 
when  he  had  the  audacity  to  present  a 
bill).  "  For  he  professed  himself  to 
be  a  friend  of  hereditary  monarchy; 
and  it  was  now  sought  to  establish,  by 
terror  of  a  hatchet  over  their  necks,  an 
-<4r^cn/iiie  republic."  Whereupon  the 
Conservative  members  became  alarmed 
at  the  dangerous  innovation,  and  pitch- 
forked the  motion. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  our  sketch- 
ing the  portraits  of  any  more  of  the 
Leinsters;"  so  we  return  to  our  din- 
ner. The  soup  and  fish  had  been 
duly  despatched,  and  we  were  awaiting 
in  breathless  expectation  the  removes, 
when  distant  sounds  of  altercation 
reached  our  ears.  Anon  they  came 
nearer  and  nearer ;  and  now  we  could 
distinguish  the  words  of  the  belligerents. 
"  I  say,  it  is  for  the  bar."  To  which 
was  fiercely  retorted,  not  in  soUe  voce 
language,  Bad  luck  to  you  and  the 
bar  together  I  I  say  *lis  not— it's  for  the 
grand  jury." 

First  voice  again  :  "  Blazes  to  your 
soul  if  you  shall  have  it  1"  And  then 
there  was  a  shuffling  of  feet. 

Second  voice :  "  By  the  holy  farmer ! 
I'll  knock  the  daylights  iv  you  with 
this  rib  of  beef,  if  you  don't  take  your 
dirty  claws  from  it  1" 

And,  suiting  tlie  action  to  the  word, 
bang  went  the  door,  and  in  came  the 
bar- waiter,  toppling  down  upon  a 
goodly  array  of  soup-plates  and  fish- 
sauces,  whilst  the  sirloin  of  beef,  tlie 
meritorious  cause  of  action,  after  graz- 
ing his  head,  was  safely  deposited  in 
the  lap  of  the  junior.  But  the  junior, 
becoming  enraged  at  being  helped  in 
this  wholesale  manner,  seized  in  both 
his  hands  a  tureen  of  soup,  and  dis- 
charged its  contents  at  the  nead  of  the 
delinquent.  Then  was  there  uproar 
and  confusion  :  some  "  Leinsters  " 
asking  the  indignant  junior  whether 
he  intended  to  monopolise  to  himself 
the  entire  lap  of  beef;  and  others  as- 
serting that  the  oflfender  would  be  quiet 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  as  he  had 
got  his  souporific  "  from  Mr.  Monday. 
In  the  meantime  the  prostrate  servitor 
was  making  several  efforts  to  raise  him- 
self, but  unsuccessfully,  as  he  went 
down  again,  his  feet  slipping  on  the 
greasy  floor.  At  last,  planting  them 
against  the  cornice,  he  succeeded  in 
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gettinff  upon  his  legs.  Never  did  I 
behold  so  ludicrous  an  appearance  as 
the  two  recent  combatants  presented, 
shaking  themselves  like  dogs  out  of 
water.  Our  broth  of  a  boy  always  had 
a  curious  sort  of  amphibious  look,  like 
a  half-baked  crumpet ;  which  was  ren- 
dered tenfold  more  ambiguous  by  the 
murky  streams  which  flowed  from  him 
in  every  direction.  In  fact,  he  was  soup 
passim;  and  might  have  supplied  all 
the  Parisian  restaurateurs  with  "  essence 
de  mouton  et  boeuf  par  milles  boues." 
The  other  enfant  gdtc  was  wiping  his 
face  with  some  boiled  cabbage-leaves, 
purloined  from  a  dish  in  the  hall,  not 
daring  to  enter  the  room  for  a  napkin, 
his  face  being  beautifully  mosaic,  re- 
sembling rather  the  chequered  surface 
of  a  fruit-pudding  or  spiced  collar, 
than  the  countenance  of  a  human  being, 
being  studded  universally  with  patches 
of  vegetable  and  small  pieces  of  calves' 
head ;  which  latter  found  themselves 
upon  a  kindred  substance. 

The  grand  jury  messed  at  the  Great 
Globe  much  about  the  same  hour  as 
the  bar,  and  were  also  suffering  priva- 
tions from  the  warlike  attitude  which 
had  been  assumed  by  the  respective 
domestics.  Finding  that  no  one  ap- 
peared to  answer  the  summons  of  the 
bell,  two  of  them  were  despatched  to 
discover  a  short  passage  to  a  dinner ; 
and  being  attracted  by  both  noise  and 
vapour,  they  reached  the  hall  just 
about  the  time  the  two  sponges  were 
squeezing  themselves.  Inquirmg  into 
the  strange  aspect  of  affiurs,  they  were 
given  to  understand,  by  the  being  with 
the  tessellated  countenance,  that  the 
victuals  intended  for  them  had  been 
intercepted  by  the  counsellors,  like 
every  thing  else  that  was  worth  tsdcing ; 
and  when  he  riz  up  for  them,  he  had 
been  sarved  with  soup  till  he  was  as 
smooth  as  a  soaped  pig :  but  if  I  was, 
your  sowl  to  glory,  colonel!  if  I  didn't 
dish  one  of  their  saucepans  in  style." 
The  "  self  and  fellows ''  were  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  mere  feast  of  reason. 
It  was  too  serious  a  thing  to  have  no- 
thing more  substantial  before  them, 
from  nine  in  the  morning  till  seven  in 
the  afternoon,  than  bills  of  indictment ; 
and  then  to  lose,  by  forestalling,  the 
best  joint,  the  very  point  cTappui,  which 
the  hotel  could  afford,  or  make  up  their 
minds  to  be  content  with  secondhand 
bones,  and  something  that  was  and 
is  not."  So  an  imparlance  was  duly 
prayed  of  the  bar ;  and  the  grand  in- 


quest, by  their  deputies,  demanded 
that  we  should  shew  cause  why  a  de- 
tainer had  been  laid  upon  their  goods 
and  chattels.     Whereupon  Messrs. 
Hatchment  and  Diogenes  Bruin  were 
ordered  to  appear  on  behalf  of  tlie 
legal  commumty ;  and,  further,  to 
examine  witnesses,  and  ascertain  the 
rights  of  the  litigant  parties.  The 
plenipotentiaries  on  the  otlier  side 
were  the  Hon.  Mr.  Blue&ce  and 
Colonel  Purify.   Of  the  latter  gentle- 
man rather  an  amusing  anecdote  was 
recorded,  which  we  may  as  well  intro- 
duce whilst  the  evidence  is  being  gone 
into.   It  happens  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  in  ttie  county  of  Tipperary, 
and  I  suppose  in  other  districts  of  Ire- 
land likewise,  turkey-cocks  are  in  great 
request ;  so  much  so,  that  it  requires 
the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  to  guard  them  from  being  ab- 
ducted by  female  depredators.  In- 
formation was  given   to  a  Major 
MTherson,  commanding  a  troop  of 
Scots  Greys  at  Caher,  that  a  trespass 
vietarmis,  of  a  most  aggravated  na- 
ture, had  been  committed  upon  the 
premises  of  a  farmer,  and  property  to 
a  large  amount  feloniously  carried  off 
by  the  Whiteboys.   The  military  were 
ordered  to  assist  the  police,  as  the 
county  was  not  very  tranquil ;  and  the 
major  headed  the  troop  in  person.  It 
was  alleged  that  the  depredators  bad 
been  seen  to  take  the  road  to  Bansha ; 
and  that  one  of  them  could  be  easily 
identified  by  the  party  who  had  been 
robbed.   After  a  hot  pursuit  of  some 
hours,  they  came  up  with  a  person  on 
the  road,  whose  dress  answered  the 
description  previously  given  of  one  of 
the  plunderers ;  and  having  taken  the 
epicene"  into  custody,  and  examined 
it,  it  proved  to  be  of  die  same  sex  as 
mother  Eve,  carrying  in  a  basket  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  turkey,  not  of  the  femi- 
nme  gender,  which  the  farmer,  who 
acted  as  guide,  swore  to  belong  to  him. 
The  culprit  was  immediately  dnigged 
before  a  magistrate,  Colonel  Purify, 
and  information  whereon  to  ground  a 
committal  tendered ;  but  he  refused  to 
take  them,  knowing  that  it  was  never 
intended  to  steal  the  property,  but  that 
it  would  be  honestly  returned  after  a  i 
forced  loan  thereof.   However,  seeing 
that  the  major  had  acted  with  praise- 
worthy promptitude,  he  thought  it  riglit 
to  compliment  him  for  it ;  and  assured 
him     that  he  might  always  reckon 
upon  his  countemtoce  and  protection 
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in  his  laudable  efforts  to  second  the 
civil  power.**  The  Scotchman,  however, 
not  relishing  the  cock-and-bull  story 
by  which  he  had  been  imposed  upon, 
and  still  less  the  worthy  magistrate's 
eologiura,  replied,  in  a  gruff  voice, 
placine  his  nand  at  the  same  time 
upon  his  sword,  "  Major  M'Pherson 
is  always  able  to  protect  himself ;  and 
as  for  your  coontenance,  I'll  not  take 
it  with  your  estate."  To  which  the 
colonel  retorted  most  appositely  by 
sajing  something  about  the  gallant  offi- 
cers being  appointed  charge  ifaffaira 
to  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Meanwhile  the  deputies  were  bring- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  conference 
to  a  close.   Mr.  Hatchment  said,  "  He 
^  in  a  condition  to  prove,  by  the 
evidence  of  the  people  of  the  hotel, 
that  an  act  of  ownership,  in  nomine 
*<«w,  had  been  exercised  by  the  junior 
on  behalf  of  the  bar  upon  the  sirloin  of 
;  and  that  being  the  case,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  cite  the  position  which  had 
^tt  laid  down  in  Fish  versus  Veal, 
ajgoed  at  the  last  sittings  in  Nisi  Prius, 
Wore  Mr.  Justice  Cramwell,  a  minute 
of  which  had  been  kindly  supplied  to 
nim  by  his  learned  brother  Haddock, 
*Jjowa8  in  the  case,  and  of  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff.   But  the  plenipos  of  the 
S^eat  inquest,  knowing  that  the  case 
must  go  against  them  if  they  once  let 
It  come  to  cases,  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  hear  the  evidence  first.  Whereupon 
t^  **  heef-tilter  "  was  called  in  to  prove 
^eiher  he  had  not  heard  the  junior 
J^t:  vQry  morning  order  the  sirloin  of 
^tfor  the  bar  dinner;  but  his  Icsti- 
Jjony  established  the  reverse,  as  is 
the  case,  for  it  went  to  shew  that 
Wr.  Herbert  Monday  had  been  heard 
^  express  himself  to  the  effect,  that  he 
'Jw  m  care  a  d--n  what  they  had  to 
^\\ ^  ^  ^^^^       enouffh  to  drink. 
Such  being  the  evidence,  gentle- 


men," interpose< 
"  we  shall  dire 
cute  an  habere 
in  dispute.  *  ( 
But  the  deputi< 
conclusion  of  t 
Mr.  Bruin's  face 
itself  in  much  a| 
however,  when 
stored,  that  it  * 
the  gentlemen  o 
ture,  having  ac 
spirit  of  one  of 
voured  the  fish, 
to  the  two  litigai 
ing  for  the  whol 
The  cloth  w 
business  of  the 
menced.  The  I 
a  committee  to 
merits  of  the  s< 
table,  and  repoi 
ally,  but  alwa 
Indictments  W( 
"  Leinsters  "  ir 
made,  and  de] 
taken,  who  weri 
claret.  And  an 
a  deponent,  brt 
had  not  been  s 
he  replied  there 
objection  to  be 
oath  might  be  i 
full  as  possible 
bers  diminished 
performed  sund 
sent  choses  in  ac 
company  with 
contmgent  rems 
the  rest  Lord  Co 
to  legal  aspiran 
stability  of  forti 
temperance,  and 
the  increased 
giving,  at  the 
proof  of  the  grt 
upon  the  venera 
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FROM  THE  NOTE- BOOK  OF  THE  ORDINARY  OF  NEWGATE. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE  BY  OLIVER  YORKE. 


We  warn  our  readers,  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  series  of  papers, 
not  lo  expect  that  sort  of  writing  which  has  in  late  instances  made  vice  attractive, 
in  order  to  make  its  vehicles  more  extensively  popular.    Experience,  and  virtue, 
and  good  sense  have  already  raised  their  reclaiming  voices  against  it,  as  fraught 
with  pestiferous  evil.    We  entertain,  for  our  part,  a  perfect  horror  of  that  school 
of  literature— if  the  word  literature  may  be  thus  applied  at  all —whose  graduates 
do  their  best  to  cast  a  heroic  dignity  upon  the  gallows,  and  to  shed  the  splendours 
of  fascinating  romance  on  the  paths  of  crime  that  lead  to  it.   To  make  genius 
tributary  to  murder,  and  literature  to  thefl— to  dignify  not  tlie  mean,  but  the 
guilty — to  light  up  Newgate  with  the  attractions  of  a  very  Patmos,  and  to  in- 
vest the  execrable  murderer  with  the  glories  of  the  holy  martyr, —  is  in  our  mind 
treason  against  Heaven,  treachery  to  literature,  and  cruelty  to  our  race.    It  be- 
comes every  guardian  of  the  press  to  proscribe  the  unhappy  authors,  and  to  |3er- 
secute  from  the  face  of  the  earth  their  unnatural  productions.    If  we  cannot  inflict 
on  such  writers  the  punishment,  we  may  stamp  the  brand  of  Cain.    It  ought, 
surely,  to  be  the  effort  of  every  wise  man  to  purify  the  literature  of  the  age — to 
impregnate  it  with  a  divine  influence  —  to  lay  it  on  the  altar — and  thence  to 
send  it  forth  to  sweeten  and  to  purify  the  conduct  of  men.    We  must  try  to 
elevate,  ennoble,  and  correct  the  world ;  feeling  it  our  dignity  and  duty  to  be 
ministers  for  good.''    Most  assuredly  it  becomes  us,  as  possessed  of  great 
influence,  and  at  every  hazard,  to  discountenance  a  sort  of  writing  untrue  to 
nature,  and  injurious  to  Uie  interests  of  morality  and  social  order.    We  cannot 
too  heartily  put  down,  or  too  severely  anathematise,  its  most  attractive  per- 
formances.   It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  that  man's  guilt  who  robes  crime  in  the  | 
charms  of  virtue,  and  wields  the  resources  of  genius  in  detracting  from  p^celiil 
citizenship  its  quiet  but  enduring  honours  ;  and  in  radiating  with  a  meretricious 
but  seductive  glory  a  murderer  and  a  thief.    Let  crime  and  its  perpetrators  be 
depicted  as  conscience  sees  them,  as  morality  brands  them.   Let  them  stand  out 
in  prominent  but  repulsive  relief.   We  may  not  make  highwaymen  speak  and 
look  like  Wellingtons,  or  murderers  like  persecuted  saints.   Men  of  refined  taste 
and  pure  moral  feeling,  it  is  true,  will  despise  all  such  horrible  abortions ;  but  the 
ignorant,  the  depraved,  the  dissolute,  will  frequent  the  theatre  where  such  plays 
are  acted,  and  spend  their  spare  minutes  in  the  perusal  of  them, —  are  sure  to 
admire  when  they  ought  to  detest,  and  to  imitate  what  they  ought  to  avoid. 
There  is  yet  wanted  a  picture  of  crime  and  its  consequences  true  to  nature 
and  to  conscience:  we  therefore  feel  tliat  this,  and  the  papers  which  are  to 
succeed  it,  will  render  service  to  society.  They  are  the  productions  of  a  pen 
that  describes  facts  as  they  were  found.    They  present  pure  pictures  of  guilt 
and  its  accompaniments.   They  have  no  artificial  colouring ;  their  whole  interest 
lies  in  their  reality.  The  felon  appears  just  as  he  is,  as  crime  makes  him,  and 
as  Newgate  receives  him,—  successful,  it  may  be,  for  a  season ;  but  arrested, 
condemned,  scourged  by  conscience,  and  cut  off  from  society  as  unfit  for  its 
walks.   Of  all  the  members  of  the  family  of  man,  few  have  been  so  rapidly 
forgotten  as  those  who  have  been  swept  from  the  face  of  the  world  by  the  flat 
of  law  and  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner;  yet  these,  the  guilty  and  the 
unfortunate,  have  left  biographies  behind  them  that  speak  lo  future  generations 
in  awful  and  impressive  tones.   If  they  were  inflictions  on  the  past  genetation, 
of  which  they  formed  a  part,  they  may  now  be  made  useful  to  the  present  age  as 
beacons  to  the  reckless  voyager, — voices  lifted  up  from  the  moral  wrecks  of  tlie 
world  that  reason  audibly  to  listening  men  "  of  righteousness,  and  temperance, 
and  judgment."   We  beg  of  those  who  have  read  the  distorted  and  diseased 
pictures  of  the  gallows-school,  to  read  the  records  of  nature  —  not  in  health  but 
in  disease,  and  of  real  but  guilty  life.   Tliey  have  long  had  the  bane,  we  now 
present  the  antidote.   The  sketches  are  not  from  fancy  or  from  fable ;  they  are 
daguerreotype  transcripts  of  Newgate. 
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Chaptf.r  I. 

The  Ordinary — bis  appointment— inte- 
rior of  Newgate — convicts — a  youth 
—the  forger — the  maniac. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  the 
notes  on  which  these  papers  are 
founded  were  not  written  with  any 
view  of  gratifying  the  taste  of  such  per- 
sons as  feel  delight  in  reading  works 
which  harrow  the  feelings.  They  were 
written  solely  for  private  purposes,  and 
would  not  now  see  the  light,  were  it 
not  for  certain  alterations  in  our  cri- 
minal code,  which  have  removed  the 
principal  objection  to  their  publication. 
These  notes  were  penned  auring  a  pe- 
riod of  twenty-four  years,  including  a 
space  of  lime  recnarkable  for  the  fre- 
quency of  capita]  offences,  so  de- 
clared by  the  law.  The  writer  of 
ihem  was  a  gentleman  of  consider- 
able experience,  and  one  who  pos- 
sesfsed  some  acumen,  combined  with 
a  sound  judgment.  He  never  at  any 
period  of  his  career  approved  of  the 
means  that  were  then  adopted  for 
llie  suppression  of  crime;  he  always 
Uioughi  that  the  punishments,  in  their 
appUcation,  were  disproportionate  to 
the  crimes,  and  that  our  code  might 
have  been  considerably  modified,  and 
remain  still  sufficiently  stringent  for 
the  protection  of  right.  His  situation 
precluded  him  the  gratification  of  pub- 
licly spreading  his  views;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  took  infinite  pains  to 
lessen  the  evil  of  dooming  so  many  to 
death,  while  he  never  failed  to  impress 
on  those  sentenced  that  justice  and 
equity  had  been  administered  in  their 
ease,— thereby  vindicating  the  majesty 
of  the  law  which  forced  them  to  ex- 
piate their  misdoings  on  a  public  scaf- 
fold. 

The  situation  of  ordinary,  as  will  be 
seen  in  Uie  short  sketch  of  his  life  given 
in  this  paper,  was  not  one  of  his  own 
seeking,  nor  was  he  ever  easy  in  it, — the 
duties  of  the  office  being  those  of  the 
most  appalling  nature.  To  be  for  the 
great  part  of  his  time  in  juxta-position 
with  criminals,  and  those,  too,  of  the  very 
Worst  description ;  to  hear  their  impre- 
cations, or  to  witness  the  agony  of  their 
feelings,  and  wasting  away  of  human 
flesh  occasioned  by  atrophy  of  mind  as 
^ell  as  body,  was  as  painful  to  him  on 
the  last  day  of  his  holding  office  as  on 
ihe  day  he  commenced  it.  A  public 
execution  shook  his  firame  to  the  centre. 
On  all  sudi  occasions,  the  reverend  or- 


dinary of  whom  we  write  suffered  for 
days  preceding  the  fatal  morning,  and 
could  only  recover  with  difficulty  from 
the  .shock  for  days  afterwards.  When 
the  order  was  given  for  an  execution, 
he  immediately  instituted  every  inquiry 
into  the  malefactors*  cases,  with  a  hope 
of  finding  some  mitigating  points  to 
urge  in  their  favour,  and  to  obtain  a 
reprieve.  No  distance  deterred  him 
from  pursuing,  and  following  up  to  the 
last,  an  inquiry  which  might  turn  the 
scale  in  favour  of  mercy,  employing 
every  hour  either  in  seeking  for  evi- 
dence, or  in  endeavouring  to  persuade 
some  of  the  city  authorities  to  interpose 
in  the  good  work  of  saving  human 
life.  All  otlier  leisure  moments  were 
occupied  in  going  to  and  from  the 
office  in  the  interior  of  the  prison  to 
make  iuquiries  if  any  thing  had  trans- 
pired in  favour  of  those  who  were  to 
suffer.  On  some  occasions  he  was  in 
the  office  every  half- hour,  saying, 
"  Well ;  any  news  ?  No  message  ? 
Heard  nothing  ?  eh !  Nobody  gone  to 
the  secretary  ?  anybody  talk  of  going  ? 
Has  the  sheriff  been  here  again  ?  Has 
Alderman  F.  quite  given  the  case  up  as 
hopeless?  1  thought  I  had  made  an 
impression  on  htm  this  morning.  Did 
that  inquiry  about  the  witness  end  in 
nothing  ?  I  think  it  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed up ;  because,  if  it  really  be  as 
the  man  says  it  is,  it  might  turn  the 
scale,  even  now,  in  his  favour.  You 
know,"  addressing  the  governor  of  the 
prison,  "  in  how  many  instances  we 
have  succeeded  in  cases  where  the 

{>hases  were  blacker  than  this,  llecol- 
ect  how  we  saved  those  three  men  for 
burglary,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour ; 
and  at  last  we  proved  their  innocence, 
in  spite  of  their  unwillingness  to  re- 
ceive the  proof.  You  also  recollect 
the  case  of  the  two  unfortunate  fellows 
for  highway  robbery:  that  waspecu- 
liariy  a  case  of  my  own  ;  1  effected 
that  single-handed  you  know.  What 
may  we,  then,  not  accomplish,  if  we  all 
pull  together  ?  I  could  wish  we  al- 
ways had  sheriff  like  W^lde.  You 
remember  what  he  did  V* 

Few  equalled  the  ordinary  in  per- 
severance, which  frequently  occasioned 
him  to  be  considered  troublesome  at  the 
office,  and  to  draw  forth  a  remark  that 
considerably  annoyed  him,  namely, 
**  Well,  if  you  take  such  a  view  of  the 
man's  case,  I  wonder  you  don't  go 
down  to  the  secretary  yourself."  This 
observation  they  knew  cut  him  to  the 
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soul ;  as  latterly  be  bad  received  a  re- 
buke Mrbich  deprived  him  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  personally  appearing  in 
th^  cases,  and  of  snatching  the  vic- 
tims of  the  law  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.  One  day  he  received  a 
command  from  the  secretary  of  state  to 
attend  at  bis  office,  where  be  was  ad- 
dressed in  the  following  manner : — I 
have  fipequently  had  occasion  to  notice 
the  zeal  with  which  you  take  up  the 
cases  of  mtdefactors,  with  a  view  of 
procuring  a  commutation  of  their  sen- 
tences. You  appear  to  have  always 
something  to  urge  why  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law  should  not  be  car- 
ried into  effect.  I  have  no  doubt,  sir, 
that  you  act  conscientiously^,  and  may 
have  the  humane  object  in  view  of 
sparing  life ;  but  we,  the  government, 
have  a  stem  duty  to  perform.  You 
are  one  of  our  agents  in  carrying  the 
law  into  effect.  It  is  your  province  to 
impress  on  the  mind  of  ofitenders  that 
their  crimes  deserve  the  punishment 
awarded  them ;  and  that  they  should 
submissively  bow  to  the  majesty  of  the 
offended  law,  and  repent  of  their  sins 
before  God.  As  a  minister  of  Christ, 
I  cannot  see  that  you  are  called  on  to 
offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
law  itself,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
ad  ministered .  It  is  your  duty  to  break 
down  the  obstinate  and  rebellious  spirit 
of  guilty  men  ;  and  the  better  to  eiffect 
this,  you  should  hold  out  no  hope  to 
those  who  have  had  an  impartial  trial 
by  an  impartial  jury.  It  devolves  on 
you  to  prepare  such  unhappy  beings 
for  tlie  sentence  of  the  law.  I  have 
sent  for  you,  to  give  you  my  advice, 
and  it  is  this.  If  there  be  any  pecu- 
liarity in  the  cases  of  male/actors,  I  re- 
commend that  in  future  you  leave  it  to 
others  to  make  it  known  to  the  proper 
authorities;  and  that  you  strictl^  con- 
fine yourself  to  your  clerical  duties.  I 
have  now  only  to  request,  that  what  I 
have  said  may  be  taken  in  good  part, 
as  I  mean  well  towards  you.  I  want 
no  reply.  Good  morning,  sir."  On 
this,  he  abruptly  left  the  astonbhed  or- 
dinary to  wend  bis  way  back  into  the 
city. 

This  reproof  affected  the  ordinary 
most  acutely ;  still  he  never  relaxed  in 
his  efforts  to  stimulate  others  to  save 
life ;  and  when  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state  passed  into  otlier  hands — being 
then  treated  with  a  little  noore  cere- 
mony and  urbanity — he  again  felt  his 
influence  recognised,  by  the  attention 


which  was  given  to  his  opinions  and 
judgment.  As,  however,  the  major 
part  of  his  official  duties  were  exercised 
during  the  reign  of  a  sovereign  who 
conscientiously,  though  unfortunately, 
thought  that  political  and  social  order 
could  not  be  preserved  without  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  gallows,  his  humane 
exertions  were  by  no  means  so  success- 
ful, on  the  whole,  as  he  would  have  bad 
them.  Adverse  to  these  exhibitions, 
from  a  conviction  that  they  were  unne- 
cessary, not  to  say  mischievous  to  so- 
ciety, and  the  repugnance  he  bad  to 
be  made  a  party  in  them,  occasioned 
him  to  be  trequendy  involved  in  con- 
troversies on  the  subject.  This  induced 
him  to  refresh  his  memory  from  time  to 
time  from  a  note-book,  in  which  he  en- 
tered the  cases  as  they  occurred  in  the 
course  of  his  experience,  and  the  im- 
pressions they  made  on  his  mind. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  they 
were  not  intended  for  the  eye  of  the 
world ;  in  (act,  the  publication  of  such 
a  work  at  any  time  anterior  to  the  pre- 
sent period  would  have  been  improper, 
— containing,  as  these  notes  do,  opin- 
ions opposed  to  the  criminal  laws  as 
they  stood  on  the  statute-books  a  few  | 
years  since. 

We  have,  however,  now  arrived  at  a 
new  legislative  era, —  an  hiatus  has 
thrown  a  beam  of  light  on  the  subject 
of  legblation  for  S^e  prevention  of 
crime.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which 
may  tend  to  exempli^  the  good  or  ill 
effects  of  one  line  of  legislation  or  the 
other  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  and 
act  as  a  beacon  to  warn  future  rulers 
from  relapsing  again  into  the  errors  of 
those  wbo,  perhaps  with  the  best  of 
motives,  held  fast  to  a  system  which 
occasioned  73,000  human  beings  to 
fall  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
executioner,  in  the  course  of  one 
king's  reign,  for  robberies  alone,  ex- 
clusive of  religious  murders,  without 
leaving  the  coumry  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree morally  improved,— averaging  six 
executions  a  day,  Sundays  included. 
We  state  this  fact  on  the  authority  of 
Hollinshed,  who  averages  the  execu- 
tions in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  at 
2,000  per  annum :  and  &  John  For- 
tescue  tells  us,  that  in  his  day  (the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.)  more  persons 
were  executed  in  England,  for  rob- 
beriesy  in  one  year,  than  in  France  Ibr 
seven.  *'As  the  British  nation  has  a 
long  arrear  of  debt  due  to  humanity,'^ 
writes  the  ordinary^  "  let  us  hope  that, 
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DOW  she  has  commenced  the  good 
work,  that  she  will  be  one  among  the 
first  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death 
altogether/' 

Iq  Elizabeth's  reign,  too,  the  Au- 
g^ustan  age,  upwards  of  500  a-year 
were  executed.  In  Strype*s  Annals, 
there  is  a  letter  from  a  magistrate  to 
the  lord  cbi^ justice,  giving  a  frightful 
picture  of  the  robberies  then  committed; 
ID  which  he  acknowledges,  although  an 
advocate  for  the  extreme  penalty,  that 
the  severity  of  the  law  could  not  be  ex- 
ecuted, from  the  repugnance  all  classes 
had  to  take  life.  And  we  read  of 
Elizabeth  addressing  parliament,  and 
threatening  to  send  private  persons  to 
see  the  law  executed,  if  the  authorities 
did  not  exert  themselves  to  put  in 
force  the  statutes  exacting  the  penalty 
of  death.  The  writer  adds,  *^  li  is  of 
DO  use,  people  will  lose  their  all  rather 
than  prosecute  to  death.*' 

**  It  is  natural,''  says  the  chaplain, 
at  the  foot  of  his  note-book, that  the 
readers  should  be  curious  to  know 
soniediing  of  one  who  introduces  them 
into  the  penetralia  of  places  shut  to  all 
but  those  steeped  in  crime,  and  their 
keepers,—  places  whose  walls  even  yet 
sound  with  the  writhing  hearts  they  have 
engulfed  in  massive  stony  darkness, 
and  of  throes  and  groans  of  mental 
agony  peculiar  to  their  localities." 

On  leaving  school,  he  entered  at 
Wad  ham  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
went  through  the  usual  course  ofstudies 
to  qualify  him  for  the  church ;  and, 
when  he  arrived  at  tlie  proper  age,  en« 
tered  into  holy  orders,  Itaving  pre- 
viously passed  his  examinations,  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  say,  in  the  ollapor^ 
rida. 

Happy  to  escape  college  dues  and 
heavy  impositions,'*  he  returned  to  his 
father's  bouse,  which  was  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis. 
His  iatJier  complimented  him  on  his 
attainments ;  but  the  reception  he  met 
with  from  his  circle  of  acquaintance 
was  not  calculated  to  flatter  nis  vanity 
as  a  minbter  of  the  Established  Church. 
Sectarianism,  with  its  hydra-head,  had 
just  at  that  period  reared  itself  in  the 
neighbourhood.  When  he  expatiated 
OD  the  value  of  classical  knowledge, 
and  the  blessings  confi^rred  on  us  by 
the  Reformation,  he  was  told  that  these 
were  bills  not  current  in  the  market — 
papers  which  no  broker  would  dis- 
count. In  &ct,  the  gold  he  had  brought 
from  the  uoivenity  was  rejected|  and 


himself  treated  as  an  utterer  of  base 
coin .  As  a  dernier  ressort^  he  assumed 
a  didactic  tone,  and  gave  lectures  on 
orthodox  principles,  spoke  most  por- 
tentously on  the  dangers  which  sur- 
rounded the  church,  denounced  the 
impolicy  of  sectarian  divisions,  which 
have  at  all  times  a  tendency  to  shake 
the  faith  of  the  uneducated  and  lower 
classes  of  the  comraunitv.  The  more 
he  declaimed,  however,  the  further  was 
he  from  bringing  back  the  recusants 
to  the  path  from  which  they  had  wan- 
dered. The  untOTiorout  sound  of  "  ty- 
rannical hierarchv,"  arrogant  and  do- 
minant church,''  &c.  &c.,  freauently 
assailed  his  ears,  till  at  length  he  was 
glad  to  escape  to  a  curacy  which  was 
offered  him  m  Berkshire :  it  was  situ- 
ated in  a  country  village,  where  he 
made  himself  as  useful  as  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  his 
calling  enabled  him. 

But  even  in  that  peaceful  retreat  he 
was  not  suffered  to  attend  his  flock  un- 
interrupted. Seceding  preachers  pene- 
trated even  there,  and  sowed  the  seeds 
of  discord  among  his  flock.  During 
the  period  he  held  this  curacy,  some 
domestic  arrangements  which  his  father 
made  in  his  household  opened  a  corre- 
spondence between  them  which  ter- 
minated, on  his  part,  with  a  resolution 
not  again  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  his  own 
house.  This  brought  on  a  position  of 
affairs  between  them  that  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  apply  to  him  for 
any  pecuniary  supplies.  Although  he 
was  very  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  curacy,  he  could  not,  from  the 
smallness  of  its  emoluments,  be  so  with 
the  living  it  afforded  him.  He  there- 
fore, shordy  after  the  difference  with 
his  father,  resigned  it  for  another,  to 
which  he  was  opportunely  invited,  in 
a  parish  situated  within  the  city  of 
London. 

The  transition  from  a  oeaceful  coun- 
try village  to  the  metropolis  was  sudden 
and  striking.  Ilis  predecessor  had  so 
far,  however,  conciliated  the  members 
of  the  corporate  body  within  the  range 
of  his  ward,  and  rendered  himself  so 
asreeable,  that  he  had  been  a  guest  at 
all  the  corporate  dinners.  Following 
his  steps,  our  newly-inducted  curate 
found  the  wa^  paved  to  civic  society 
and  good  living ;  and  in  a  short  time 
attached  to  himself  many  sincere,  good, 
and  wealthy  gentlemen,  who  were  de- 
voted ever  afterwards  to  his  interest. 
His  conduct  was  conspicuous  for  its 
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straightforwardness,  and  his  doctrine 
strictly  ortliodox.  In  his  new  position 
both  were  approved  of,  and  he  received 
that  respect  in  society  which  is  always 
gratifying,  and  a  stimulant  to  future 
exertion  in  the  cause  of  well  doing. 
He  was  now  so  happy,  that  no  thought 
had  crossed  his  mind  for  a  consider- 
able time  past  of  seeking  a  change,  or 
soliciting  patronage.  A  change,  how- 
ever, was  preparing  for  hiro.  One 
morning,  while  he  was  perusing  a  letter 
he  had  received  from  his  father,  which 
depressed  his  spirits.  Alderman  — 
rushed  into  his  apartments  in  breath- 
less haste,  exclaiming,  *^  Just  been  in- 
formed that  the  ordinary  of  Newgate  is 
dead ;  scarcely  any  body  knows  it  yet 
in  the  city.  Make  haste,  my  dear  sir ; 
there  will  be  a  dozen  in  the  field  before 
night.  Come  along,  we  shall  be  round 
our  ward  in  an  hour.  Fll  start  off  my 
friend,  Mr.  A.,  and  Deputy  B.,  to  can- 
vass for  you  forthwith :  must  have  you 
in.  Promptitude  and  activity  will  carry 
it,  especially  with  all  our  interest.'* 

Though  nothing  was  further  from  his 
intentions  than  accepting  an  office,  the 
very  mention  of  which  was  then  repug- 
nant to  his  feelings  and  pride ;  yet  the 
joyous  and  delighted  manner  of  his 
patron,  added  to  the  depression  of  his 
spirits  at  the  moment,  took  him  so 
much  by  surprise,  that  he  mechanically 
put  on  his  hat,  and  followed  the  warm- 
nearted  alderman.  Had  the  alderman 
at  any  time  allowed  the  curate  a  few 
minutes'  reflection,  it  is  certain  that  he 
would  have  declined  his  good  offices  on 
such  an  occasion ;  but  the  alderman's 
volubility  and  bustling  manner  hurried 
the  curate  along  with  him  in  the  current 
of  his  own  energy.  "  Come,  come ! 
make  haste ;  you  do  not  know  the  im- 
portance of  time  in  these  matters. 
Another  day,  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
have  done  by  being  the  first  in  the  field 
when  canvassing  elections.  This  you 
know,  my  dear  sir,  is  five  hundred  a- 
year ;  a  house  to  live  in ;  no  rent  or 
taxes ;  besides  coal,  a — a — and — 1  be- 
lieve, other  emoluments, — all  of  which 
you  will  find  out  in  due  time.  Good 
living,  too,  at  the  Sessions-house,  you 
know,  when  the  courts  are  on.  We 
shall  have  you  with  us  all  the.same,  at 
our  dinners,  too.  Only  get  in,  and 
you  will  be  known  to  every  ward  and 
to  every  body.  A  fine  chance — a  fine 
thing  for  you,  on  my  word :  struggles 
all  over  for  your  life.  Live  within 
your  means;  and  you  can  have  no 


trouble."  As  the  word  struggles  reached 
the  ear,  such  was  the  curate's  nervous- 
ness at  this  juncture,  tliat  he  iuTolun- 
tarily  shuddered,  and  exclaimed  in  the 
street,  as  they  were  hurrying  onward 
from  house  to  house, — "  No,  sir  I  I 
cannot  undertake  it ;  the  duties  will  be 
too  awful  for  me  to  go  through ;  my 
blood  appears  to  freeze  as  I  think  of  it ! 
I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you ;  but 

 "  "  Obliged  I  and  butr  iterated 

the  alderman ;  "  nonsense  1  Awful  in- 
deed! Don't  people  die  every  day, 
and  is  not  the  parson  frequently  sent 
for  on  these  occasions  ?  And  is  it  not 
his  duty  to  be  present  as  often  as  he 
can  ?  If  you  don't  like  the  profession, 
that's  another  thing;  but  if  you  do, 
here  is  the  finest  opportunitv  in  the 
world  for  practice.  1  admit  that  there 
is  plenty  of  that  sort  of  work,  but  then 
it  is  not  troublesome ;  because  at  the 
Bailey  they  have  fixed  hours  for  the 
business.  You  won't  be,  like  an  ac- 
coucheur, liable  to  be  called  out  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  just  as  people 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  repent  or 
die." 

The  curate  interrupted  this,  to  hiro, 
distasteful  harangue,  as  he  had  ever 
accustomed  himself  to  speak  of  death 
with  peculiar  solemnity,  by  exclaiming, 
"  But,  sir,  the  public  scaffold, — a  vio- 
lent death,  perpetrated,  too,  by  tlie 
hands  of  man.  Besides,  I  question  the 
right  of  man,  under  any  human  autho- 
rity, to  perpetrate  such  a  deed.  The 
extinction  of  life  by  violence  is  the  ex- 
tinction of  life,  whether  committed  by 
one  individual  or  a  body  of  men  called 
legislators.  How,  then,  can  I  stand 
by,  and  sanction  with  my  presence  a 
deed  so  horrible  in  its  nature,  and  per- 
haps more  horrible  in  its  effects  than 
we  are  aware  of?  It  is  impossible, 
and  I  must  decline  the  ofier.  It  is 
against  the  commandment,  *  Thou  shalt 
do  no  murder/* 

Murder  I"  reioined  tlie  alderman ; 

nonsense !  It  s  the  murderer  they 
hang, —  that's  all  right,  right,  you 
know.  Come,  come  I  you  are  over- 
squeamish,  my  dear  sir :  it's  nothing  at 
all  when  used  to  it — nothing!" 

"  You  say,"  replied  the  curate, "  that 
it  is  the  murderers  they  hang ;  but 
where  do  they  find  the  authority  for 
so  doing  ?  Two  blacks  do  not  make  a 
white;  neither  can  one  violation  of  the 
commandment  be  justified  by  pleading 
a  previous  instance  of  its  violation. 
The  commandment  is  a  general  one, 
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and  is  equally  binding  on  us  all.  The 
laws  of  man  ought  not  to  supersede 
the  laws  of  God ;  and  therefore  I  will 
not  be  a  party  in  the  execution  of  those 
laws  which  have  been  enacted  in  de- 
fiance of  his  ordinances/'  Then,  ofiPer- 
ing  his  best  thanks  for  the  good  in- 
tentions towards  him,  the  curate  took 
the  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the 
alderman's  importunities,  as  the  latter 
was  accosted  by  another  friend  in  the 
street.  The  above  is  only  a  part  of  the 
conversation  on  that  morning :  enough, 
however,  has  been  stated  to  convince 
the  reader  of  the  ordinary's  early  ob- 
jections to  taking  the  office,  which  is 
the  only  motive  for  introducing  it  in 
this  place. 

Bvery  man  has  his  price,  or  at  least 
he  has  a  weak  side.  In  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  as  the  curate  was  m^i- 
t^ing  on  the  reasons  he  had  adduced 
to  the  alderman  for  declining  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  vacant  office, 
he  was  surprised  by  another  visit  from 
his  patron  accompanied  by  two  other 
influential  members  of  the  corporation, 
who  entered  the  room  without  cere- 
mony, and  at  once  recurred  to  the 
qaestion,  by  informing  him  that  they 
had  heard  all  his  objections  from  the 
alderman;  and  that  it  was  in  conse- 
qaence  of  those  very  objections  they 
now  the  more  wished  him  to  accept  of 
the  office,  if  their  interest  should  prove 
efficiently  powerful  to  obtain  a  ma- 
jority of  votes. 

**  Reverend  sir,"  said  one  of  the 
gentl^en  present,  some  of  ps  have 
long  seen  the  mischief  arising  out  of 
numerous  executions  in  such  a  populous 
city  as  this,  and  have  had  also  our  con- 
scientious scruples  and  doubts  regard- 
ing the  policy  of  taking  life  at  all,  at 
least  for  any  crime  less  than  murder. 
Many  of  the  bankers  and  merchants 
lalk  of  having  a  public  meeting  on  tlie 
subject;  still  we  do  not  think  the  pub- 
He  mind  is  yet  prepared  for  such  an  al- 
teration in  the  law.  There  are  still 
numbers  who  would  not  sleep  with 
feelings  of  security  if  the  gallows  were 
destroyed.  With  our  notions  on  this 
qnestion,  we  naturally  wish  to  keep  an 
^ye  on  the  real  effects  of  executions, 
^  then  avail  ourselves  of  any  facts 
we  may  collect  to  support  our  opinions 
with  the  government,  should  they  turn 
to  be,  as  we  think  they  are,  founded 
on  tmth." 

Another  sentleman  then  took  up  the 
^^}^,  »ying, "  You  will  understand 


that  the  office  which  we  are  soliciting 
you  to  fill  affords  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  great  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
racter of  delinquents  in  general,  and  of 
the  effects  all  the  various  species  of 
punishments  have  on  them,  as  indi- 
viduals and  a  body.  Formerly,  the 
authorities  in  the  city  little  heeded 
these  matters ;  times  are  now  altered, 
and  a  very  considerable  body  of  gen- 
tlemen are  resolved  to  inform  them- 
selves to  tlie  fullest  on  the  subject: 
their  eyes  are  turned  to  you  as  their 
principal  auxiliary.  Will  you  take 
the  office, and  assist  them?  We  will 
guarantee  your  election,  if  you  will  al- 
low yourself  to  be  placed  in  nomina- 
tion.^' 

The  minister  was  assailed  on  his 
weak  side, — perhaps  it  is  every  body's 
weak  side.  His  vanity  was  gratified, 
and  he  was  carried  at  once.  The  idea 
of  being  useful  in  accordance  with  the 
current  of  his  own  opinions,  and  in  a 
public  way,  and  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  responsible  trust,  overcame  all  ob- 
jections. He  now  considered  himself 
called  on  to  work  out  a  great  moral  and 
national  question  of  good.  His  friends 
exerted  themselves,  and  he  was  elected : 
it  was  his  destiny,  and  he  submitted  to 
it  as  if  it  had  been  the  inevitable. 

Enough,  however,  of  non-official  epi- 
sode :  let  us  proceed  to  an  account  of 
his  doings  in  office.  The  day  that  he 
vfzs  appointed  he  proceeded,  together 
with  the  sheriffs  and  the  governor,  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  prison.  There 
were  then  upwards  of  900  prisoners 
within  its  walls,  about  one-half  of 
whom  were  awaiting  their  trial ;  the 
remainder  were  convicts,  besides  thirty- 
two  who  were  under  sentence  of  death, 
lying  in  the  cells,  every  day  expecting 
the  recorder  to  be  called  on  to  make 
his  report  to  the  council,  which  at 
that  period  was  ^iccustomed  to  take 
into  consideration  condemned  cases, 
and  decide  how  many  should  be 
spared  by  the  exercise  of  the  king's 
prerogative. 

Whoever  enters  a  prison,  even  as  a 
visitor,  will  feel  a  gloom  come  over  his 
mind.  There  are,  however,  so  many 
associations  connected  with  Newgate, 
that  when  one  who  has  not  been  there 
before  is  led  into  the  interior  through 
the  dark,  long,  stone  compartments, 
every  where  braced  and  defended  with 
massive  bars  of  iron,  the  cold  feelings 
of  the  tomb  come  over  the  frame,  and 
one  feels  disposed  to  return  and  breathe 
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the  air  of  any  place  untenanted  by  the 
guilty.  After  the  first  chill  of  entering 
is  in  a  measure  overcome,  the  stranger, 
as  he  looks  between  the  bars  at  the 
crowds  of  wretched  beings  moving  to 
and  fro,  in  restless  impatience  or  anx- 
iety to  know  their  fate,  is  impressed 
with  a  momentary  idea  that  he  is  look- 
ing at  so  many  wild  beasts,  whom  it  is 
necessary  to  cage  for  the  safety  of  the 
public;  and  there  is  felt  the  fear  of  be- 
ing torn  to  pieces.  This,  however, 
passes  off,  and  the  moral  mind  is  struck 
m  awful  contemplation  of  the  mass  of 
delinquency  originated  in  society,  and 
the  low  state  of  degradation  to  which 
humanity  may  be  sunk.  Visit  this 
moral  hecatomb  as  oflen  as  you  may, 
such  impressions  are  felt. 

The  new  chaplain  gave  but  a  hasty 
glance  around  him.  The  numerous 
countenances  lie  saw  were  all  marked 
with  guilt ;  the  steady  eye,  or  the  step 
of  firmness  indicative  of  innocence,  was 
no  where  to  be  discovered.  Yard  after 
yard,  and  ward  after  ward,  were  tra- 
versc^cl, — all  were  broadly  marked  with 
guiltiness.  Such  was  his  first  im- 
pression. It  required  a  length  of  time, 
and  much  practical  experience,  before 
he  could  remove  them,  and  occasionally 
discover  comparative  shades  of  inno- 
cence among  the  accused,  or  a  case 
wherein  an  individual  was  wholly  free 
from  having  ofiended  the  law  when  under 
a  charge  of  guilt.  At  length  he  reached 
the  condemned  to  death.  On  entering 
the  cell-yard,  he  was  surprised  to  see 
the  greater  part  of  the  prisoners  playing 
at  fives  against  the  prison  wall — the 
wall  that  abuts  to  Newgate  Street,  and 
parts  the  busy  sous  of  men,  who  with 
nasty  steps  pass  and  repass  in  pursuits 
of  gain,  needless  of  what  is  occurring 
within  a  few  yards  of  them.  At  the 
sight  of  the  party,  the  players  ceased 
their  amusements. 

**  Are  these  men  all  under  sentence 
of  death  Y'  inquired  the  ordinary. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  governor.  "  You 
appear  surprised ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  apparent  inconsistency  of  men 
in  their  condition  amusing  themselves 
in  that  way,  if  you  consider  the  many 
heavy  hours  they  have  to  past  in  list- 
lessness,  a  little  circulation  of  the  blood, 
now  and  then,  you  must  see,  is  neces- 
sary." 

Pleased  to  discover  so  much  consi- 
deration in  the  governor,  the  ordinary 
passed  on  to  a  youth  about  seventeen 
years  of  age. 


What !"  said  he ;  ^*  one  so  young 
under  the  heavy  sentence  of  death?*' 

Yes,  sir ;  not  altogether  my  fiiult, 
though,'^  was  his  reply. 

Not  your  fiiult?"  said  the  ordinary, 
intending  to  question  him.  You 
mean,  perhaps,  that  bad  company  has 
drawn  you  into  this  very  awful  situa- 
tion." 

"  No,  sir;  not  worse  than  people  in 
middling  life  generally  keep :  indeed, 
that  has  not  bieen  my  error,"  he  re- 
torted sharply. 

"  But  you  have  been  a  Sabbath- 
breaker,"  continued  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman; "the  neglect  of  church  has 
brought  many  under  these  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances." 

"  No,  indeed  ;  I  went  regularly, 
morning  and  evening,  every  Lord's 
day." 

As  the  examinant  denied  Sabbath- 
breaking,  he  was  accused  of  the  vice 
of  drinking  to  excess ;  to  which  charge 
he  answered,  "  Not  that  neither,  sir; 
I  have,  from  childhood,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  had  an  aversion  to  strong 
drinks.  Ask  ray  parents  if  I  have  not." 

*^  Parents  I  Have  you  a  fether  and 
mother  alive  to  grieve  over  your  un- 
Itappy  fate  ?  You  must  have  been  a 
most  undutiful  son." 

Not  that  eitlier,"  he  answered.  ''I 
almost  wish  I  had ;  they  then  would 
have  less  to  grieve  for.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  tot  some  time  been  their 
chief  support.  My  greatest  trouble, 
indeed,  is  now  what  will  become  of 
them." 

"  Then,  perhaps,"  continued  bis  ex- 
aminer, in  amazement,  "  some  evil- 
minded  female  has  been  tlie  cause  of 
▼our  oflfending  the  law;  some  siren 
has  drawn  you  into  this  situation.  Is 
it  not  so  ?" 

"  You  are  again  mistaken,"  answer- 
ed the  youtli.  "  Asl  hope  for  mercy, 
I  have  not,  in  your  meanmg,  been  ac- 
quainted with  any  female." 

"  Most  extraordinary  I''  exclaimed 
the  ordinary.  "  What  I  free  from  these 
vices,  and  a  malefactor  under  sentence 
of  death  I  If  thou  sneakest  the  troth, 
which  I  very  much  doubt,  there  mwX 
be  something  very  extraordinaiy  in 
your  case.  I  shall  inquire  about  you 
in  other  quarters.  Your  veracity  is 
very  questionable." 

As  the  ordinaiy  was  about  to  leave 
the  youth,  he  said,  "  Sir,  it  is  al| 
through  thievmg.  Is  that  nothing? 
I  am  sure  I  find  it  to  be  so  now. 
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Sit,  I  was  bora  a  tbief ;  my  fiither  was 
one  before  me,  and  is  now,  but  almost 
too  old  for  business.  Bu^  sir,  do  you 
think  tbey  will  bang  me  7  Tbe  parson 
that's  dead  said  tbey  would,  because 
they  know  me,  and  that  I  have  been  in 
prison  before  when  I  was  younger.  I've 
not  murdered  any  body,  or  knocked  any 
one  down.  I  think  it  is  hard  lines  to 
be  banged  for  only  stealing  a  timepiece 
from  a  counting-house,  the  door  of 
which  was  open.  I  didn't  break  any 
locks  ;**  adding,  carelessly,  as  he  turaed 
away,  but  we  are  not  all  born  to  good 
luck." 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  going 
to  church  was  in  the  exercise  of  his 
dishonest  profession.  The  self-com- 
placency of  individual  man,  in  his 
proueness  to  exculpate  himself  from 
sin,  among  none  is  so  strongly 
exemplified  as  with  those  characters 
who  are  most  loaded  with  the  guilt  of 
public  crimes,  namely,  habitual  offend- 
ers against  the  hiw.  Each  know  their 
own  particular  walk  of  crime ;  and  all 
penuade  themselves  that  there  are 
others  who  commit  crimes  of  greater 
enormity.  Thus  most  malefactors  sen- 
tenced to  suffer  death  for  a  less  crime 
than  murder,  consider  themselves  vic- 
tims to  an  unjust  law.  This  must  ever 
be  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
those  who  may  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  preparing  guilty  beings  for  the 
awful  cnange  of  appearing  before  God. 
Unless  the  mind  be  reconciled  to  tlie 
equity  of  tbe  sentence,  preparation  can- 
not be  expected  to  be  easy.  Rancorous 
and  revengeful  feelings  possess  the 
breast,  and  therefore  true  repentance 
cannot  enter. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  law  alone  that 
raised  this  great  barrier  against  effecting 
a  proper  state  of  feeling  in  male^ctors 
about  to  suffer  death,  but  the  manner 
likewise  in  which  it  was  carried  out. 
Instances  have  occurred  of  there  being 
upwards  of  fifty  under  sentence  of  death 
in  tbe  cells  at  one  time,  waiting  to  be 
reported  for  months  in  succession.  The 
usual  time  was  from  six  to  seven  weeks. 
During  these  periods  of  suspense,  as 
the  oNulemned  were  conscious  tliat 
they  were  not  all  to  sufier,  it  was  na* 
tural  that  they  should  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  each  other's  cases  and 
crimes,  and  speculate  on  their  chances 
of  escape,  as  compared,  in  their  view, 
with  the  more  ^uUty.  The  amount  of 
guilt,  however,  u  a  comparative  sense, 
seldom  influenced  the  council.  II  tbey 


thought  one  crime  was  more  rife  than 
another,  under  the  then  more  prevail^ 
ing  notion  of  the  effects  of  example, 
they  would  select  the  perpetrator  of 
that  particular  offence,  and  pass  over 
an  older  or  more  atrocious  offender. 
This  was  putting  one  man  to  death 
for  another  s  man's  offence.  From  this 
and  other  causes,  neiUier  the  con- 
demned, nor  those  who  had  chaige  of 
them,  and  were  intimately  ac(}uainted 
with  the  frequency  and  nmgnitude  of 
their  crimes,  could  ever  tell  what  per- 
sons out  of  a  session's  batch  of  male- 
factors would  be  taken  for  execution. 
When,  therefore,  the  list  of  the  par- 
doned came  to  the  authorities  of  the 
gaol,  general  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment was  felt — tiiose  ordered  for  exe- 
cution, of  course,  more  so  than  others. 
They  had  over  and  over  again  reviewed 
every  feature  in  all  the  other  cases ;  and 
if  they  had  not  placed  their  own  the 
lowest,  they  at  least  had  placed  it  suffi- 
ciently far  down  on  the  list  of  turpitude 
to  think  they  deserved  to  escape  the 
gallows. 

When  informed  of  their  fate,  their 
usual  expression  was,  "  Then  l«m  a 
murderea  man."  Now  if  the  practice 
of  passing  sentence  of  death  on  offend- 
ers, without  any  intention  of  carrying  it 
into  effect,  had  been  then  discontinued, 
there  could  have  been  no  such  cause  for 
supposed  partiality,  or  want  of  an  ad- 
herence lo  the  principles  of  justice,  in 
the  decision  of  the  council,  or  the  se- 
cretary of  state  who  now  exercises  that 
power.  It  is  necessary  that  the  reader 
of  the  cases  about  to  be  offered  to  his 
notice  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  general  subterfuges  on  which  con- 
demned men  fall  back,  to  escape  tlie 
lashings  of  their  own  conscience,  and 
perhaps  to  keep  up  a  counter-excite- 
ment or  irritation  in  their  minds  against 
others,  which  may  relieve  the  poignancy 
of  their  own  reflections.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  vituperative  abuse,  even  in 
common  or  everyday  life,  is  frequent- 
ly resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  cover- 
ing or  mitigating  some  glaring  moral 
errors  in  the  party  having  recourse 
to  it  That  the  youth,  whose  beha- 
viour has  been  described,  was,  as  fitr 
as  regards  his  conduct  to  his  parents, 
an  affectionate  son,  there  is  every  rea« 
son  to  believe,  from  a  conversation 
that  was  subsequently  liad  with  his 
mother ;  who,  however,  would  have 
persuaded  every  one  that  he  was  not 
brought  up  to  assist  bis  father  ia  corn- 
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milting  robberies.  The  truth  was  that 
the  boy  subsequently  laid  his  breast 
open  to  tlie  ordinary,  and  gave  him  an 
account  of  his  history  from  childhood  ; 
how  his  father  not  only  taught  him  to 
steal,  but  told  him  that  there  was  no 
harm  in  it,  because  others  had  more 
than  their  share;  and  how,  also,  he 
had  been  prompted  to  give  the  replies 
he  did  to  the  ordinary,  when  he  was 
first  examined,  from  reading  some  old 
account  of  Newgate,  where  a  similar 
story  was  related  of  a  boy  who  was 
called  into  the  ordinary's  closet  for 
examination  in  turn  with  the  other 
prisoners,  which  was  formerly  the 
custom,  and  their  replies  entered  in 
a  paper  of  return  of  confessions.  The 
numerous  outrageous  insults  to  which 
the  ordinary  of  Newgate  is  ever  liable, 
even  from  men  about  to  be  put  to 
deatlij  when  pressed  to  prepare  them- 
selves, arc  much  augmented  by  the 
publication  of  works  extolling  the  he- 
roism and  sangfroid  of  criminals  under 
the  execution  of  punishment.  The 
youth  was  respited,  and  transported ; 
and  about  four  years  afterwards  he  wrote 
the  Ibllowing  letter,  which  is  inserted 
only  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that 
all  such  characters  are  not  forgetful  of 
kind  treatment,  and  are  susceptible  of 
feelings  of  gratitude : — 

**  Sidney, 

"  Reverend  and  respected  Sir,— As  you 
told  me  to  write,  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
this.  I  have  not  forgot  your  good  advice. 
I  have,  sir,  followed  it,  and  am  honest ; 
it  may  bo,  though,  that  because  in  this 
country  I  was  obliged  :  but  I  am  honest, 
and  am  happier  than  ever  I  was  before. 
Some  transports  get  very  cruel  masters 
here.  I  have  got  a  very  good  one ;  and 
have  a  hope  of  a  ticket  of  leave  in  a  few 
more  years.  My  master  is  a  painter  and 
glazier,  and  I  learn  the  trade.  My  re- 
spects to  the  governor. 

"  Your  respectful  servant." 

THE  FORCER,  C.  D. 

The  ordinary's  notes  now  refer  to  his 
second  visit  to  the  cells  alone.   On  the 


men.  As  they  were  all  condemned, 
he  thought  it  right  to  treat  them  all  as 
persons  sure  to  suffer.  Noticing  a  man 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  of  re- 
spectable appearance,  he  commiserated 
his  character  and  office,  when  the  roan 
rose  and  said,  "  The  newly  elected  or- 
dinary, I  presume?"  He  was  then 
informed  that  the  gentleman  whom  he 
addressed  would  be  pleased  to  render 
him  any  assistance  consistent  with  his 
duty ;  to  which  he  replied,  *'  Assist 
me  in  reaching  the  other  side  of  these 
walls  — you  have  no  power  to  render 
me  any  other  service ;  and  that  will  be 
but  a  common  act  of  justice  to  an  ill- 
used  roan.  You  will  thereby  snatch 
another  victim  from  the  ruthless  hands 
of  the  accursed  law."* 

This  is  not  befitting  language," 
said  the  minister,  "  for  one  in  your 
situation.  When  I  come  here  to  visit 
men  doomed  by  the  law  to  suffer  death, 
it  is  natural  for  me  to  expect  that  1 
shall  find  minds  weighed  down  with  a 
sense  of  guiltiness,  in  a  contrite  and 
broken  spirit  seeking  for  pardon  from 
an  off*enaed  God ;  but  you  shock  me 
with  your  state  of  feeling,  and  the  ex- 
ample you  offer  to  your  fellow-sinners, 
who  probably  have  not  had  the  same 
advantages  of  education  as  yourself. 
As  to  the  laws  to  which  you  have  ap- 
plied so  coarse  an  epithet,  if  you  were 
in  a  state  of  innocence,  and  a  calm 
looker-on,  instead  of  being  a  suflferer 
under  them,  it  is  probable  you  would 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  I  have 
come  to,  that  they  are  just.  As  a  pre- 
liminary to  an  improved  state  of  feehng, 
I  implore  you  to  cast  away  rancorous 
and  rebellious  notions." 

During  this  short  rebuke,  tlie  re- 
proved man  was  impatient  to  speak. 
The  light  of  fire  flashed  from  his  eyes, 
his  whole  countenance  became  ani- 
mated ;  and  as  the  reprover  con- 
cluded with  "  However  imperfect  the 
institutions  of  a  country  may  seem  to 
be,  they  are  commonly  suited  to  the 
slate  of  the  people  by  whom  they  have 
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it/'  Theo,  addressing  the  ordinary, 
said,    Sir,  you  appear  to  be  a  gentle- 
noao,  and  I  suppose  you  are  a  scholar ; 
permit  me  then,  in  the  name  of  both, 
to  entreat  you  not  to  lend  yourself  to 
bobter  up  such  a  system  of  laws  as  ours. 
In  what  nation  on  the  globe  have  the 
people  embraced  the  laws  under  which 
they  live  ?  Have  not  all  laws  had  their 
origin  in  barbarous  times,  under  the 
roost  despotic  tyranny  ?   And  what  is 
the  history  of  the  world  from  those 
early  periods?   What  but  one  con- 
tinuous effort  of  subsequent  civilised 
ages  to  convince  rulers  that  the  laws 
-^criminal,  especially — of  a  barbarous 
age,  are  unsuited  for  an  improved  social 
condition  of  mankind  1    Have  not  the 
intelligent  masses  of  the  people,  for 
centuries  past,  in  every  European  coun- 
try at  least,  expressed  their  disgust  and 
abhorrence  of  the  laws  under  which  we 
live  ?  Reflect  on  tlie  thousands  of  pens 
which  liave  been  employed,  and  the 
waste  of  energy  which  has  been  ex- 
pended, in  endeavouring  to  convince 
rulers  of  tlie  unfitness  of  the  criminal 
laws  to  our  state  of  civilisation.  If  you 
do,  sir,  reflect,  you  will  cease,  almost 
at  the  commencement  of  your  coming 
into  this  prison,  to  attempt  to  justify 
the  laws  which  doom  us  to  die  by  the 
hands  of  man.  Look  at  my  case.  Those 
very  authorities  that  now  refuse  me 
mercy  are  the  persons  who  taught  me 
to  commit  forgery.   So  did  those  who 
have  sent  you  here  to  break  down  my 
spirit,  and  to  justify  all  their  legal 
murders.   I  mean,  sir,  the  aldermen 
and  sheriffi  of  this  city.  For  them  and 
the  government  I  kept  a  forging  shop, 
under  the  nose  of  your  chief  magistrate, 
not  covertly,  but  openly.   They  were 
my  customers.   They  paid  me,  and 
complimented  me  for  the  superior  ex- 
cellence of  my  performances.   For  the 
government  authorities  I  forged  foreign 
ships'  papers,  foreisn  edicts  and  pro- 
clamations, on  which,  false  as  they  were, 
tliey  might  justify  their  own  measures 
to  the  public,  tax  the  people,  and  found 
pretexts  to  continue  an  unholy  war. 
For  your  merchants,  I  have  furnished 
tbeir  ships  with  six  sets  of  forged  papers 
ior  one  voyage,  for  their  skippers  to 
shew  as  emergencies  might  render  ex- 
pedient. The  public  treasury  and  the 
ship-owners'  money  taught  these  fingers 
to  commit  forgery,  enabled  me  to  live 
extravagantly,  and  tempted  me  to 
launch  into  expenses,  which,  while 
money  flowed  in  so  rapidly,  I  thought 


would  have  no  end.  When,  however, 
peace  came,  my  occupation  was  gone. 
I  had  made  no  provision  for  such  an 
event ;  and  in  a  moment  of  desperation, 
after  the  loss  of  my  all  at  a  gaming- 
table, I  committed  a  forgery  for  myself, 
for  which  I  am  now  to  be  hanged  by 
the  neck  like — O  Heavens!  I  feel  the 
choking  sensation  now ! — the  fall,  the 
check,  the  spasm,  the  convulsive  shud- 
der, the  flash  of  light  in  the  eyesl 
Oh,  that  the  last  were  over,  and  the 
soul  had  taken  its  flight,  winged,  as  it 
will  be,  into  my  Maker*s  presence,  not 
by  his  command,  but  by  feathers  pluck- 
ed from  statutes  framed  by  demons 
and  executed  by  furies.  And  you  too, 
sir,  will  stand  by,  uttering  the  language 
of  Christ,  while  this  devil's  work  of 
public  murder  is  perpetrated.  But 
you  will  take  your  morning-walk,  with 
your  usual  serenity  of  demeanour,  con- 
sidered becoming  to  a  minister  of  the 
church.  You  will  bring  the  same  ap- 
petite to  dinner,  drink  the  same  quan- 
tity of  wine,  and  chat  vrith  as  much 
hilarity,  as  if  no  sin  had  been  com- 
mittea  by  choking  a  fellow-creature  in 
tlie  presence  of  a  multitude.  Depend 
on  it,  sir,  till  those  who  direct  the 
moral  machinery  of  government  in  a 
nation  teach,  by  their  own  example, 
the  high  regard  they  have  for  tlie  life 
which  God  alone  can  give,  and  who 
alone  should  take  it  away,  laws  will 
never  deter  otiiers  from  holding  the  life 
of  a  fellow-creature  in  as  light  an  esti- 
mation as  they  do. 

"  If  you  must  murder,  sir,  why  do 
you  not  do  so  in  the  most  merciful  and 
in  the  least  possible  cruel  way  ?  Why 
not  follow  tne  example  of  some  of  the 
Eastern  nations,  and,  as  the  sentence 
is  passed,  send  the  executioner  behind 
the  culprit  vrith  the  bowstring  ?  Why 
this  torture  in  these  horrible  cold  cells, 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  prepara- 
tion ?  Preparation  indeed  !  Agonise 
the  mind,  deplete  the  system,  place 
human  beings  alive  in  the  tomb, 
immerse  them  for  eighteen  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four  m  mephitic  air, 
reduce  their  physical  and  mental  powers 
by  torture,  and  then  preach  to  them  the 
punishment  of  the  damned  in  another 
world.  Alas  for  your  mercy  and  con- 
sistency as  Christians !  Heaven  defend 
me  from  such  Christian  notions  of 
charity!  Every  hour  in  the  night  do 
I  wake  with  the  fall  of  the  drop,  the 
choking  of  the  throat,  the  flash  of 
lightning  in  the  eyes,  the  last  con- 
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vulsive  struggle,  to  find  myself  in  a 
deathly  cold,  clammy  perspiration, 
every  fibre  of  the  body  trembling  and 
quivering.  Then  do  I  grasp  my  wind- 
pipe, to  be  assured  that  the  rope  is  not 
there;  then  impulsively  do  I  press  it 
with  all  my  strength,  first  to  try  the 
effects  of  the  sensation,  and  next  to 
ascertain  whether  I  shall  have,  at  the 
last  extremity,  power  enough  to  hold 
on  long  enough  to  produce  strangula- 
tion myself,  and  save  the  public  from 
one  demoralising  example,  in  the  hang- 
ing up  of  my  body  to  oe  blown  about 
by  the  passing  winds.  After  these 
paroxysms,  tlirough  nights  lengthened 
to  weeks  by  terror,  I  rise  to  view  ray 
body,  wasting  away  by  pounds- weight 
at  a  time.  Yes !  your  merciful  treat- 
ment effects  the  exhalation  or  evapor- 
ation of  the  body  by  torture,  before  you 
set  the  soul  free. 

"  For  your  patient  hearing,  sir,  I  will 
now  promise  to  give  you  as  little  trou- 
ble as  possible — that  is  upon  one  con- 
dition, namely,  that  you  will  endeavour 
to  aid  me  in  escaping  from  that  worst 
of  all  tortures,  the  condemned  sermon. 
I  dread  it  more  than  the  hangman,  with 
his  accursed  vulgar  instrument  of  mur- 
der. I  look  on  that  ceremony  as  one 
of  the  most  horrible  species  of  torture 
ever  invented.  In  the  name  and  under 
the  guise  of  religion,  a  cruelty  is  in- 
flicted on  the  feelings  of  the  mind, 
far  exceeding  that  of  the  body  which 
the  public  is  called  to  witness  on  the 
scanold. 

In  this  ward  I  shall  be  happy  to 
listen  to  you,  and  give  you  an  nonest 
reply.  In  the  chapel  you  have  it  all 
your  own  way.  Now,  as  you  are  re- 
cently inducted  into  office,  permit  me, 
sir,  to  advise  you  to  use  your  advantage 
over  us  with  moderation.  God  alone 
knows  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and  He 
is  the  only  competent  judge  of  man's 
degrees  of  moral  turpitude.  The  laws 
of  man  I  have  but  once  offended,  and 
in  that  act,  as  it  has  turned  out,  I  have 
not  injured  any  human  being.  I  have, 
it  is  true,  like  most  others,  had  my  in- 
discretions; still  I  hope  the  balance- 
sheet  will  not  shew  sucn  a  heavy  arrear, 
as  you  may  feel  it  your  duty  or  whim 
to  make  up  against  me  in  the  harangue 
called  a  conaemned  sermon,  which  in 
your  situation  you  are  paid  to  deliver. 
In  that  capacity,  armed  as  you  are  by 
the  reigning  authorities  and  long  custom, 
you  have  a  giant's  strength ;  but  *tis 
tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant.  And; 


to  be  candid  with  you,  I  hate  pulpitical 
oratory ;  there  is  so  much  assumption 
and  dogmatism  connected  with  it.  I 
do  not  mean  to  give  you  any  offence. 
I  have  spoken  against  the  system,  not 
against ^ou.  I  have,  like  you,  had  the 
benefit  of  an  education,  and  do  not  de- 
sire to  be  thought  to  abuse  it.  You 
said  just  now,  that  if  I  were  a  calm 
looker-on,  I  should  probably  think  as 
you  do.  If  you,  as  a  calm  looker-on, 
were  in  my  situation,  environed  with 
all  the  circumstances  which  have  at- 
tended my  history,  and  those  which 
invest  me  at  this  moment,  you  would 
think  as  I  do/' 

It  may  be  imagined  that  this  mon- 
strous speech,  made  before  thirty-two 
more  or  less  illiterate  condemned  men, 
to  whom  the  reverend  divine  bad  come 
to  preach  the  word  of  salvation,  consi- 
derably annoyed  him,  especially  as  it 
took  him  on  the  threshold  of  his  pro- 
bational  duties.  Respect,  however,  for 
himself,  and  the  authority  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  over  the  others,  was  at  stake, 
without  which  the  benefits  they  might 
receive  from  his  advice  would  be  lost. 
He  therefore  replied :  "  Neither  you  nor 
I  have  any  power  to  alter  the  laws ;  and 
therefore,  while  I  do  not  agree  with  you, 
whatever  they  are,  it  is  our  duty  to 
obey  them.  You,  at  least,  have  not  the 
ignorance  of  them  to  plead  in  your  de- 
fence.  You  knew  the  law;  and  you 
knew  that  the  penalty  of  death  would 
be  exacted  for  its  violation.   I  cannot 
see  that  you  have  any  thing  to  com- 
plain of.    You  intended  the  appro- 
priation of  another  man's  property  to 
your  own  uses.  You  may  tnink  lightly 
of  signing  a  slip  of  paper ;  but  look  at 
the  motive— robbery.  Robbery  is  rob- 
bery, however  effected.   These  men," 
pointing  to  the  other  malefactors,  "  as 
you  would  call  it,  only  committed  rob- 
bery. The  law,  however,  has  overtaken 
you  all ;  and  it  is  not  only  now  useless, 
but  wicked  and  foolish,  to  waste  the 
few  valuable  hours  left  you  in  railing 
at  it.    Whatever  may  be  the  state  of 
your  mind,  you  have  no  right  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  and  disturb  the  feel- 
ings of  your  fellow-sufferers.   It  is  of 
little  consequence  to  any  of  vou  what 
the  law  is :  your  lives  are  forfeited  un- 
der it.   You  have  now  only  to  turn 
your  fervent  attention  to  tiie  saving  of 
the  soul.   Our  Saviour  died  that  sin- 
ners might  be  saved, — a  truth  which  it 
is  my  happiness  to  announce  and  ex- 
plain to  you  from  th^  Word  jof  God." 
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Among  the  group  that  surrounded 
the  minister  were  three  malefactors, 
who  had  committed  higliway  robbery, 
one  of  whom  was  continually  making 
roost  horrible  contortions  of  the  fea- 
tures ;  his  eyes  rolled  in  vacancy ;  and 
as  he  had  suddenly  shifted  his  position 
near  to  the  ordinary,  he  became  uneasy, 
and  removed  from  him  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table,  when  the  man  ex- 
claimed, I  have  now  got  you  face  to 
lace;  and,  as  I'm  Lord  Wellington, 
I'll  fight  you  like  a  true  soldier.  Make 
ready !  present !  fire  1  Fire  is  the  word 
of  command .  Obey  your  commander, 
yon  scoundrels !"  turning  to  his  fellow- 
prisoners.  "  Fire!  I  say."  He  uttered 
these  words  as  he  placed  himself  in  a 
commanding  attitude. 

Oq  hearing  this,  the  man  who  had 
made  the  previous  harangue  hastened 
round  to  the  chaplain,  and  in  a  low 
voice  said,  "  Can'st  thou  not  minister 
to  a  mind  diseased  ?  There,  sir,  there 
is  a  subject  vnll  give  you  full  employ- 
ment, and  test  your  abilities.  let  it 
will  be  a  sin  to  cure  him.  Poor  fellow ! 
he  is  now  in  a  blessed  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness as  to  his  fate,  and  is  compa- 
ratively happy.  He  neither  feels  the 
cold,  clammy  dampness,  or  gloom  of 
his  cell,  nor  fears  the  haneman,  often 
singing  the  night  through.  If  the 
mind  be  the  soul,  his  fate  is  already 
settled  both  here  and  hereafter.  But 
my  own  head  T'  placing  his  hand  again 
with  violence  on  his  forehead,  "  would 
it  were  really  like  his !  Would  that  I 
were  actually  mad,  and  could  fancy 
myself  a  judge,  an  ordinary,  a  gaoler, 
or  even  a  hangman — any  one  or  any 
thing,  rather  than  what  I  am !" 

''Hangman !"  vociferated  the  maniac, 
for  such  he  really  was ;  "  I'm  Lord 
Wellington,  and  have  the  power  to 
shoot  or  hang  every  body.'* 

"  Humour  him,  humour  him,  sir ; 
you  had  better  humour  him  ;  call  him 
Lord  Wellington,  and  he  will  be  quiet 
directly,"  said  an  athletic,  burly  Irish- 
man, standing  near  the  chaplain's 
elbow,  who  had  committed  highway 
robbery. 

"  Why,  what's  the  use  a  calling  a 
man  that's  going  to  be  hanged  up  by 
the  neck  a  lord  ?  They  don't  hang 
lords,  nor  them  sort  of  folks,  you  fool : 
it's  only  for  such  poor  devils  as  us 
that  topping  law  be  made  for,"  replied 
another  malefactor,  who  was  under 
condemnation  also  for  highway  rob- 
bery. This  man  is  described  as  the 


most  ferocious-looking  culprit  of  the 
party;  his  crimes,  and  readiness  to 
repeat  them,  were  deeply  engraved  in 
every  line  and  feature  of  his  face. 
Turning  his  eyes  towards  the  minister, 
he  added,  "  If  the  parson  stays  here 
till  we  are  all  rotten  as  a  medlar,  he'll 
never  have  to  preach  to  a  lord." 

The  ordinary  then  addressed  the  man 
who  had  before  said  so  much  on  the 
nature  of  the  laws :  "  See  the  mischiefs 
you  have  worked  on  the  minds  of  these 
Ignorant  men.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  not  one  of  them  free  from  the 
taint  of  your  unbecoming  levity,  and  of 
the  silly  sophistry  with  which  you  lard 
your  conversation.  You  have  already 
enough  to  answer  for;  and  therefore 
let  me  entreat  you  not  to  increase  your 
load  of  guilt,  by  standing  in  the  way  of 
these  wretched  men  and  the  efibrts  I 
may  make  to  effect  a  change  in  their 
minds." 

"  Change  in  their  minds !"  he  re- 
torted ;  "  that's  good  I  Whenever  two 
men  differ  in  opinion  on  matters  in 
their  nature  wholly  speculative,  and 
the  one  succeeds  in  bnnging  the  other 
over  to  his  way  of  thinking,  it  is  always 
designated  a  nappy  change  of  mind  in 
the  proselyte,  wneu  the  odds  are  that 
they  were  both  most  egregiously  in 
error  before  they  commenced  the  dis- 
putation ;  the  difference  between  them 
being  that  each  before  had  his  own 
error,  but  now  both  have  adopted  a  new 
and  common  error  in  addition.  As  for 
these  men,  I  know  they  are  ignorant, 
and  for  that  they  are  to  suffer  death  ; 
for  had  the  state  educated  them,  as  is 
its  duty,  the  chances  are  that  they 
would  not  have  committed  crimes 
which  generally  lead  to  violence  against 
the  person,  or,  at  least,  for  which  those 
who  contemplate  their  commission  must 
be  always  prepared. 

*'  My  offence  is  of  a  different  cha- 
racter. A  false  and  perverted  education 
placed  me  in  a  rank  of  society  above 
my  means ;  plunged  me  into  expenses, 
to  meet  which  I  was  kept  in  a  constant 
state  of  excitement,  till  at  length,  under 
a  sudden  deprivation  of  all  my  avail- 
able means,  the  precipice  was  placed 
before  my  eyes,  over  which  I  was  to 
be  buried  from  my  folse  position,  there 
to  grapple  with  poverty  among  such 
beings  as  these,"  pointing  to  the  group 
who  had  by  this  time  dispersed,  and 
were  parading  the  flagstone  yard,  in 
company  with  the  maniac,  who  appear- 
ed to  afford  them  much  amusement.. 
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Unacquainted  with  tlie  vast  variety 
of  character  and  cross-grained  ethical 
notions  with  wliicli  he  would  have  to 
compete  in  the  course  of  his  experience, 
the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  the 
chaplain  giving  this  man  more  laxity 
of  speech  than  on  other  occasions 
might  be  justifiable. 

"  Well,"  said  the  minister,  renewing 
the  conversation,  "  you  were  about,  I 
believe,  both  to  ^nd  excuses  for  these 
men*s  offences,  and  to  exculpatt  or 
extenuate  your  own?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  resumed ;  "  I  was 
last  speaking  of  myself.  I  saw,  as  I 
said,  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  losing 
caste ;  that  is,  being  disgraced  by  po- 
verty in  the  eyes  of  a  few  individuals 
called  our  circle  of  acquaintance.  You 
will  probably  say  I  brought  myself  to 
that  precipice  by  going  to  the  gaming- 
table; but  it  was  to  avoid  that  pre- 
cipice, which  I  had  a  priori  had  a 
glimpse  of,  that  caused  me  to  go  there. 
Starched  moralists  only  look  to  the 
proximate  cause  of  an  evil ;  they  can- 
not see  that  all  proximate  causes  are 
but  the  last  links  in  a  vast  series  of 
causes,  the  remotest  eluding  the  most 
acute  minds,  whether  in  the  moral  or 
physical  world.  Habit  had  given  roe 
a  facility  in  imitating  the  handwriting 
of  others ;  when,  therefore,  the  passions 
were  excited,  under  the  frenzy  of  disap- 
pointed hope,  the  suggestive  principle 
readily  turned  my  attention  to  the  use 
of  my  fingers,  the  former  success  of 
which  lulled  every  thought  of  being 
detected.  I  began  with  being  a  friend 
to  my  country :  I  served  its  government 
and  Its  merchants.  Now  it  will  be  said 
I  am  a  disgrace  to  it.  The  extremes 
appear  to  be  great :  the  progress  from 
one  to  the  other  is,  however,  short  and 
easy. 

"  With  respect  to  those  men,*'  turn- 
ing towards  the  other  prisoners,  "  I 
know  myself  that  all  they  have  done 
has  been  done  in  ignorance ;  and  it  is 
far  better  that  thev  should  die  in  iffnor- 


of  their  duplicated  murder.  What  an 
impious  mockery  of  religion  is  the 
sentence  of  the  judge !  '  You  are  to  be 
taken  to  the  place  from  whence  you 
came,  and  from  thence  to  the  place  of 
execution,  there  to  be  baneed  by  tlie 
neck  till  you  are  dead ;  and  the  Lord 
have  mercy  on  your  souls  1'  The  Scrip- 
ture says,  '  That  the  soul  be  without 
knowledge,  it  is  not  good.'  Yet  your 
employers,  the  rulers  of  the  nation, 
keep  millions  without  this  corrective 
knowledge ;  and  then  have  the  effront- 
ery to  address  tlie  Deity,  in  the  very 
act  of  preparing  for  the  murder  of  his 
creatures,  into  whom  He  has  breathed 
the  breath  of  life,  praying  him  to  have 
mercy  on  their  souls." 

As  this  sentence  was  concluded,  the 
maniac  was  making  towards  the  minis- 
ter, followed  by  five  or  six  others,  who 
forced  him  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  some  confusion  and  excite- 
ment—  a  plan  frequently  attempted  by 
prisoners  when  congregated  in  a  body ; 
to  avoid  which  the  ordinary  made  a 
sign  to  the  turnkey  to  let  him  pass, 
and  thus  abruptly  terminated  his  first 
regular  visit  to  the  cells  of  Newgate. 
Being  anxious  about  the  maniac,  lie 
immediately  reported  his  case;  when, 
to  his  astonishment,  he  was  told  that 
it  was  feigned  in  the  vain  hope  of 
escaping  death.  The  governor  and 
the  surgeon  were  both  of  this  opinion, 
and  observed  that  such  artifices  were 
of  frequent  occurrence ;  the  ordinary, 
however,  was  a  dissentient,  and  felt 
very  uneasy  at  having  such  a  roan  to 
deal  with,  mixed  as  he  was  with  so 
large  a  body  of  doomed  malefactors; 
all  of  whom  were  in  imminent  dan^, 
both  of  and  soul.  Still,  notwith- 
standing this,  he  continued  bis  visits 
several  times  each  day;  till,  on  the 
third  from  the  one  on  which  he  entered 
office,  the  report  came  down  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  when  it  was  his  duty 
to  attend  at  the  unlocking  of  the  cells, 
one  after  the  other,  with  the  other 
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site,  bas  bee  n  erected  tliese  present  tombs 
of  lite  liriDg.  Wlien  it  was  first  taken 
in,  it  was  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
govemoT*s  hoase,  who  derived  a  good 
income  by  exacting  large  sums  of 
money  from  the  prisoners  he  accom- 
modated there.  Those  who  desired  the 
privilege  of  a  few  yards  of  space,  to 
walk  two  or  three  abreast,  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  twenty  guineas,  besides 
a  weekly  payment  of  a  pound  or  more 
for  the  accommodalion  of  "part  of  a 
filthy  bed  in  a  place  where  Uiere  were 
fewer  cubic  feel  of  air  than  of  human 
flesh.  Tlie  press-yard  took  its  name 
from  the  custom  of  conveying  there 
such  prisoners  as  refused  to  plead  when 
placed  at  the  bar,  there  to  be  pressed 
by  having  a  board  laid  on  their  bodies, 
with  a  continual  addition  of  weights, 
till  they  either  consented  to  plead  or 
died  under  the  insupportable  pressure. 

The  cells  of  Newgate  now  comprise 
tliree  rows  of  stone  building,  the  front 
being  hi  the  press-yard  adjoining  the 
diaplain's  house  in  Newgate  Street. 
Tbe  cells  are  eight  feet  long  by  six 
wide,  and  formerly  it  was  the  custom 
to  lodge  three,  and  sometimes  four, 
prisoners  in  each  of  these ;  the  accom- 
modations for  them  consisted  of  a 
rope-maty  such  as  is  used  for  wiping 
the  feet  on,  and  one  common  stable- 
rugy  with  an  iron  candlestick  for  the 
use  of  the  inmates.   The  walls,  floors, 
and  roofs,  are  all  of  stone,  with  a  hole 
throagh  the  front  wall,  three  feet  thick ; 
which  hole  is  barred  across,  so  as  to  be 
almost  closed,  leaving  very  little  space 
for  tJie  admission  of  light.    In  these 
places  the  unhappy  men  remain  con- 
fine^fl  from  dusk  till  day-light  during 
winter;  and  in  summer,  from  dusk  till 
eigljt  o'clock  the  next  morning.  At 
the    extremity  of  these  cells  are  two 
lar^e  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners 
dunng  the  day,  called  wards. 

The  entrance  to  these  cells  is  a 
narrow  dark  staircase,  with  darker 
passages  running  at  the  back  of  each 


Murderers,  women,  and  very  young 
boys,  were  not  removed  to  these  celb, 
immediately  afler  a  verdict  of  guilty 
was  pronounced.  Murderers  are  con- 
fined in  a  cell  set  apart  for  that 
purpose,  and  were  heretofore  executed 
in  a  few  hours  af\er  sentence;  the 
law  said  within  four  and  twenty,  but 
now  it  remains  with  the  judge  to  fix 
the  period  v/hen  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  shall  lake  place.  A  separate 
place  is  also  assigned  for  women  under 
sentence  of  death. 

Threading  their  way  through  Uie  cold 
passages,  preceded  by  two  turnkeys, 
each  carrying  a  lantern  and  a  huge 
bunch  of  keys,  accompanie<l  also  by 
the  two  sherifis,  the  governor  of  the 
prison,  and  four  or  five  strangers 
brought  by  the  sherifls,  whose  curiosity 
excited  their  desire  to  behold  wrelched 
men  receive  the  messenger  of  certain 
death,  they  all  arrived  at  the  outer 
door  of  the  cell  staircase  as  St.  Paul's 
great  bell  announced  the  hour  of  mid- 
night. There  were  twenty-seven  to  be 
informed  of  their  release  from  the  dread 
of  death,  and  five  to  hear  that  the  day 
was  fixed  for  their  execution.  Among 
the  latter  was  the  maniac,  who  had 
every  day  since  the  sentence  been 
gradually  getting  worse,  and  exhibiting 
symptoms  that  his  malady  was  not  only 
real,  but  of  a  permanent  character. 
His  cell  was  the'  first  opened,  the 
turnkey  having  his  list  in  hand,  with 
the  aid  of  the  light  in  the  lantern, 
called  over  the  names  of  those  he  knew 
to  be  in  it.  Three  naked,  attenuated, 
pallid  figures,  rose  before  us.   "  Wake 

up,  A  n ;  he*s  at  his  old  tricks," 

called  out  the  senior  turnkey.  After 
some  time  he  was  forced  from  his  mat 
on  his  knees,  in  which  attitude  he 
began  to  strike  in  every  direction ;  the 
light,  however,  when  thrust  in  his  face 
by  the  turnkey,  attracted  his  attention. 
He  was  the  only  one  in  that  cell  un- 
respited.  As  might  be  expected,  every 
effort  was  made  to  impress  on  his  mind 
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the  other  winked,  and  actually  pinched 
his  companion  that  was  by  his  side. 

Closing  this  door,  they  proceeded  to 
the  next  cell,  where  there  were  two 
who  were  left  for  execution,  and  two 
respited.  One  of  the  latter,  when  he 
heard  of  his  escape,  exclaimed,"  There, 
Jim,  I  have  won  that  wager !  I  thought 
the  begears  couldn't  hang  me,  be  jig- 
gered if  I  didn't!"  To  this,  as  is 
supposed  involuntary  expression,  one 
of  (he  doomed  malefactors  answered 
with  an  oalh,  that  "  they,*'  meaning 
the  council,  "  were  a  set  of  blood- 
thirsty murderers  r'  while  his  com- 
panion, who  was  to  suffer  with  him, 
muttered,  as  he  laid  himself  down, 
something  about  ^  that  it  was  foolish 
to  wake  people  up  to  briuff  bad  news ; 
the  mormng,  any  how,  might  have  been 
time  enough  for  that 

The  next  cell  entered  contained  the 
malefactor  who  had  been  condemned 
for  forgery,  and  who  had  inveighed  so 
loudly  against  the  practice  of  hanging. 
He  was  one  of  the  unhappy  number 
doomed  to  suffer.  lie  heard  the  news 
with  more  composure  than  was  ex- 
pected ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
bit  his  lips,  and  clenched  his  hands, 
indicating  signs  of  internal  agony 
of  mind.  The  usual  forms  of  com- 
mending the  condemned  to  prayer 
and  repentance,  and  the  respited  to 
thanksgiving,  having  been  gone  through 
in  each  cell,  till  the  whole  number  of 
criminals  had  been  seen,  they  were 
again  securely  locked  up,  and  left  to 
their  own  thoughts. 

For  all  useful  purposes  of  conveying 
an  idea  of  this  kind  of  scenes,  that 
were  so  common  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write,  the  above  short  sketch  may 
suffice.  The  feelings  of  too  many 
would  be  shocked  by  repeating  the 
language,  or  explaining  the  conduct,  of 
prisoners  who  were  ordered  for  ex- 
ecution, and  who  are  the  first  to  take 
offence  at  the  anxiety  of  the  chaplain 
and  others  to  imbue  them  with  re- 
ligious sentiments. 

The  law,  they  think,  is  their  natural 
enemy;  as  well  as  every  one  con- 
nected with  its  administration.  After 
such  a  visit  as  above  described,  pas- 
sionate joy,  wild  despair,  jealousy, 
envy,  hatred,  and  the  utmost  brutal 
rage,  all  reign  at  one  time  in  those 
dreary  places. 

Although  a  minister  knows  that  not 
an  instant  should  be  lost  in  offering 
counsel  to  those  who  are  soon  to  be 
led  to  the  scaffold,  yet  the  following 


morning  is  the  most  inappropriate  time 
to  carry  such  a  design  into  practice. 

At  the  usual  hour  the  cells  are  opened, 
they  are  all  assembled  in  the  yard,  aod 
an  hour  afterwards  the  doomed  men 
are  desired  to  stand  on  one  side,  the 
others  being  arranged  in  a  row  apart. 
Presently  a  turnkey  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, calling  out,  "  Respites  to  the 
north  side!"  (the  transports*  yard^; 
and  away  they  march  through  tne 

f)ress-yard  gate  to  their  destinatioa, 
eaving  those  who  are  to  be  executed 
looking  only  at  that  moment,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  comparative  situa- 
tions, upon  the  others  as  liberated  men, 
and  internally  cursing  and  profanely 
denouncing  those  who  have  made  the 
distinction. 

This,  it  may  be  conceived,  is  not  the 
moment  for  the  minister  to  approach 
them.  They  have  but  just  been 
aroused  from  a  broken  slumber,  in 
which  the  hangman,  like  a  huge  spider, 
has  been  crawling  about  them.  They 
now  stand,  half-awakened  out  of  the 
hideous  sense  of  what  is  to  come. 
They  are  still  dizzy  with  a  dull  head 
and  heart  ach,  the  tongue  is  fevensh 
and  parched,  a  leaden  weight  hangs 
on  their  eyes,  that  overwhelms  their 
frame  with  a  sickness  of  soul  only 
known  to  themselv«.  The  eye  takes 
a  hasty  glance  at  the  walls  and  ckewu 
defrise  with  which  tliey  are  surmounted, 
in  a  vain  resolution  of  the  moment  to 
effect  an  escape.  The  sickness  of  de- 
spair again  overwhelms  them,  and 
their  eyes  look  down  wistfully  on  the 
pavement  as  if  to  implore  the  earth  to 
open  and  swallow  them  up.  Despair 
and  desperation  alternately  seize  the 
half-unconscious  minds,  rendering  them 
unfit  even  for  the  mockery  of  sym- 
pathy. 

How  shall  an  honest  divine  treat 
such  a  condition  of  humanity?  His 
best  course  is  to  appeal  to  their  man- 
hood, and  mildly  repro?e  their  coward- 
ice. He  ought  at  first  only  to  attempt 
regularity  and  decency  of  l)ehaviour; 
if  lie  aim  at  too  much  at  once,  he  will 
only  make  hypocrites  of  them.  No  one 
understood  this  better  than  the  minister 
of  whom  we  write. 

It  win  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  much 
longer  on  these  particular  cases ;  three 
of  the  milefectors  were  stolidly  ig- 
norant and  brutally  obstinate,  denying 
the  right  of  the  law  to  deprive  them  of 
life:  a  feeling  their  more  educated 
companion  had  been  mainly  instru- 
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had  been  decidedly  insane  from  the 
period  of  his  condemnation;  and, 
iboogh  every  attempt  was  made  to 
bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  situation, 
all  proved  ineflTectiial.  The  fifth  —  the 
forger,  as  he  styled  himself,  by  profes- 
sion-rafter one  of  the  most  heart-rend- 
ing interviews  wilh  his  wife  and  three 
children,  perhaps  ever  witnessed,  lapsed 
into  somelhitig  like  imbecility  of  mind, 
and  occasionally  sobbed  like  a  child, 
and  again  at  intervals  rallied  to  ap- 
l^rent  firmness^ periods  employed  in 
vituperating  those  whom  he  considered 
to  be  the  cause  of  his  death. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  long 
period  of  agonising  suspense  destroys, 
more  or  less,  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
and  hence  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  lh€  accounts  given  to  the  world  of 
the  condition  of  mind  in  which  those 
who  suffer  on  the  scaffold  leave  their 
sublunary  state  of  existence. 

After  four  days  of  anxious  exertion 
to  perform  a  most  onerous  and  sacred 
duty,  the  ordinary  was  called  on  to 
officiate  at  the  last  scene  of  this  pub- 
lic tragedpr. 

At  half*past  seven  the  Irishman  was 
hfooght  forvtard  to  be  disencumbered 
of  his  irons ;  while  these  were  being 
hammered  off,  a  knife  was  inquired  for 
to  cut  some  part  of  the  cordage  which 
coufined  the  irons;  on  which  the 
wretched  man  stooped,  and,  with  super- 
human strength,  tore  them  asunder 
with  an  effort  which  nothing  but  an 
agony  of  feeling  could  have  effected. 
The  other  three  having  undergone  the 
same  preparation,  the  maniac  was 
brought  out,  when  he  commenced 
daneiiig  and  calling  out,  "  Fm  Lord 
Wellington!"  clapping  his  hands  and 
distorting  his  features  in  the  most 
jfcorrible  manner.  This  he  continued 
111  the  way  to  the  scaffold  ;  and  when 
ran  up  the  steps  with  great  rapid- 
ity, continuing  to  dance  and  kick  in 
the  most  Violent  manner,  apparently  to 
tmuse  the  spectators,  at  no  time  ceasing 
to  call  out,  "  I'm  Lord  Wellington  P 
IT  wo  men  were  engaged  in  holding 
:liim,  while  the  remainder  of  the  awful 
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off,  and  in  this  manner  did  he  at  length  i 
render  up  his  soul. 

The  reflections  of  the  ordinary  after 
witnessing  tliis  harrowing  scene,  the 
first  of  the  kind  lie  attended,  aj^ear 
to  be  of  the  following  nature: — That 
whenever  the  law,  in  cases  of  death  is 
chargeable  with  cruelty  or  carelessness 
in  execution,  the  public  will  invariably 
decide  in  fevour  of  the  malefactors. 
When  the  malefactors  themselves  see 
the  law  about  to  be  executed  in  the 
teetti  of  injustice,  they  triumphantly 
appeal  to  the  public,  and  screw  their 
resolution  up  to  go  to  the  drop  with 
the  courage  of  martyrs  in  the  cause  of 
a  principle  of  justice.  He  also  notes 
that,  although  twenty-seven  evil-doers, 
loaded  with  equal,  or  a  greater  weight 
of  guilt  than  the  five  ordered  for  ex- 
ecution, were  spared  in  the  name  of 
the  prerogative  of  mercy,  it  cannot  but 
hftve  the  effect  on  the  public  and  the 
suffbrers,  that  an  act  of  iniustice  in 
their  cases  is  perpetrated.  The  council 
in  no  instance  made  public  the  reasons 
which  actuated  them  in  the  selection, 
merely  ordering  for  execution  one  out 
of  eight  or  nine  actually  condemned. 

The  impression  on  the  public  during 
these  tiroes  of  hanging  appears  to  have 
been,  that  the  goveniment  dared  not 
have  the  temerity  to  go  beyond  taking 
the  life  of  a  certain  number  of  crimi- 
nals. It  then  naturally  follows,  that 
all  who  were  executed  were  looked 
on  as  sacrificed  ;  while  those  on  whom 
the  letter  of  the  law  was  not  executed 
felt  all  the  effects  of  malice  defeated. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
will,  according  as  it  has  occasion,  or 
is  disposed,  has  the  power  to  dwell  on 
any  circumstances,  or  to  blind  itself 
to  any  contingencies  it  pleases.  The 
majority  of  individuals  when  about 
to  suffer  always  fastened  their  mind 
on  some  injury  or  injustice,  real  or 
supposed,  which  had  been  inflicted  on 
themselves,  by  prosecutors,  witnesses, 
advocates,  or  juages,  whom  they  would 
begin  with  imploring,  and  end  wiih 
denouncing  to  all  the  pains  of  the 
damned,  and  ultimately  persuading 
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produce  any  salutary  impression  on 
culprits. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  some  male- 
factors possessed,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  tlie  power  of  mind,  when  ac- 
cumulated adverse  circumstances  sur- 
rounded them,  of  setting  them  at  de- 
fiance; and  when  inevitable,  as  in  the 
case  of  being  ordered  for  execution  under 
the  law,  they  have  even  courted  them. 

Tliis  latter  description  of  sufferers 
seldom  complained  of  the  prison-treat- 
ment, or  overtly  repined  at  any  thing 
that  had  befallen  them.  About  one- 
fourth  fell  into  a  feebleness  of  mind, 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  any  pro- 
position propounded  to  them,  and 
mechanically  responded  to  the  prayers 
they  heard.  Those  who  were  suddenly 
brought  to  display  a  lively  faith  in  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  frequently 
ceased  to  think  of  their  situation  other- 
wise than  as  they  looked  forward  to  the 
approaching  execution  as  the  happiest 
moment  of  their  lives. 

If,  however,  a  reprieve  came,  truth 
compels  us  to  say,  that  in  too  many 
instances  penitence  no  longer  remained ; 
and,  ere  a  few  days  had  elapsed,  they, 
like  others,  might  be  heard  scoffing  at 
religion. 

Those  who  were  brought  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity  when  waiting 
for  the  day  of  execution,  were  gener- 
ally in  excellent  health  compared 
with  the  scoffers ;  the  former  retained 
their  appetite  and  slept  soundly,  their 
pulses  were  regular,  and  they  had 
moist  skins.  On  the  contrary,  those 
who  were  contending  with  themselves 
in  a  rebellious  spirit,  generally  had  a 
variety  of  morbid  appearances :  an 
irregular  pulse,  a  parched  skin,  and  a 
foul  tongue,  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
men  in  a  state  of  atrophy,  or  wasting 
away.  It  has  of^en  happened  on  the 
scaffold,  that  while  tlie  real  penitent  has 
almost  blessed  the  executioner  for  assist- 
ing him  to  a  state  of  salvation  through 
faith  in  Uim  who  died  for  the  greatest 
sinners,  a  fellow -sufferer  has  been 
cursing  and  swearing  at  him.  Let  the 
religious  community  reflect  on  either 
or  both  of  these  conditions  of  mind, 
in  which  men  were  turned  off  from  this 
world  —  the  one  reviling  his  God, 
cursing  his  fellow-men,  and  rejecting 
the  helps  religion  afforded  him  in  his 
state;  the  other  using  every  means 
of  obtaining  the  help  of  mercy  and  par- 
don at  that  dread  moment  when  he  was 
about  to  enter  into  the  presence  of  God. 

It  was  the  ordinary's  invariable  prac- 


tice to  watch  every  case  of  committal  for 
capital  oflfences,  and  to  visit  the  accmed 
as  ^y  as  possible  after  his  actval 
entrance  into  the  prison.  His  manner 
of  addressing  them  was  peculiarly- 
original,  lie  had  always  in  view  th« 
object  of  leaving  no  inipressioD  that  he 
haa  paid  them  a  visit  intentionally  or 
designedly.  This  course  lie  adopted 
that  it  might  not  be  thought  he  antici- 
pated a  judgment  of  death,  or  appeared 
to  prejudge  their  case,  before  tbey 
came  as  convicted  malefttctors  in  the 
regular  way  under  his  religious  tnr^ 
veillance.  Having  read  in  the  polioe 
reports  of  any  examination  for  a  lieavy 
crime,  he  usually  left  word  at  the  oflice 
that  when  the  party  was  brought  to 
the  prison  he  snould  be  informed  of 
their  arrival ;  so  that  the  fbllowmg^ 
morning  at  prayer,  as  the  prisoDers 
came  in,  or  went  out  of  the  chapel,  be 
might  be  made  acquainted  with  his 
person.  Every  day,  immediately  after 
service,  it  was  the  ordinary's  custom 
to  visit  every  yard  and  ward  in  the 
prison,  so  that  his  appearance  on  anjr 
more  extraordinary  occasion  than  usual 
should  not  excite  particular  notice. 
Having  also  previously  ascertained  the 
division  of  tne  prison  in  which  the 
prisoner  he  wished  to  see  was  located, 
the  better  to  effect  his  purpose  be  wouM 
go  there  the  last,  that  it  might  not  ap- 
pear a  direct  visit;  and,  as  his  other 
visits  were  then  made,  be  miglit  hare, 
if  required,  the  more  time  to  vrork  out 
his  object.  Entering  the  yard  in  ques- 
tion, he  would  appear  unconscious  of 
any  new  arrivals,  looking  most  fre- 

auently  as  he  went  into  a  ward  at 
le  shelves  where  the  nigs  were  stowcij| 
away  for  the  day,  and  round,  to  ob^ 
serve  if  cleanliness  and  order  prerailel 
in  each ;  then  remarking,  Cold  laa 
night;  had  you  a  sufficient  allor 
ance  of  rugsr  Coals  enough  for  t] 
ward  supplied  you?  if  not,  I 
speak  about  it.    Don't  be  extras 

fint,  but  I  will  see  you  have 
suppose  your  friends  have  inform 
you  that  the  session  commences  ( 
the  twentieth  ?  —  next  Tuesday  weel 
you  know.  Be  prepared,  nave 
ready,  and  be  sure  to  urge  yi 
friends  to  attend  in  time.  Any  advid 
I  can  give  you,  you  know,  you  nM| 
have.  You,  who  do  not  employ  a( 
tomeys,  must  be  more  particular  ii 
impressing  on  your  friends  the  nece4 
sity  there  will  be  to  watch  and  ki 
together  the  witnesses  who  may 
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won't  bave  their  time  trifled  with  — 
mind  that.  They  will  receive  no  ex- 
cuses, so  many  make  tbeni  upon  false 
grounds/'  Then  addressing  a  prisoner 
staodiog  near  the  one  he  wishes  to 
especially  examine,  Well,  I  have 
seen  your  brother,  and  have  told  him 
what  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  prove 
the  trodi  of  your  statement;  and  I 
sincerely  wish  it  may  turn  out  as  you 
state  it  to  be.  £h !  have  I  seen  this 
&ce  before  in  the  ward?"  looking  at 
his  man,  and  then  turning  to  the 
prisoners  in  general,  —  "A  stranger, 
is  it  not,  among  you  ?" 

The  wardsman  then,  but  now  the 
superintending  turnkey,  steps  forward 
and  announces  the  prisoner's  name, 
and  the  charge  s^inst  him  ;  which,  in 
this  case,  was  murder.   *^  Indeed  1  a 
heavy  charge,"  said  the  ordinary,  eye* 
ing  the  prisoner  from  head  to  foot. 
He  then  began  the  conversation  by 
asking,  *^  Do  you  employ  counsel? 
In  charges  of  this  nature,  however 
ialse  they  may  be,  I  always  strongly 
recommend  the  prisoners  to  obtain 
the  very  best  assistance  they  can  com- 
mand.   Any  man  may  be  placed 
under  circumstances  of  suspicion  — 
strong  suspicion,  and  yet,  after  all, 
he  may  be  innocent.    But  in  these 
cases  it  is  one  thing  to  be  innocent 
and  another  to  prove  it  —  bear  that  in 
mind.  The  court  will  hear  the  evi- 
dence against  you ;  if  it  be  exaggerated 
or  wholly  false,  remember,  it  remains 
with  you  to  prove  it  so.   I  presume 
you  have  friends  who  will  see  to  these 
matters?   I  mention  it  in  case  you 
have  not ;  and  if  so,  rather  than  see  a 
ildlow-creature  placed  at  the  bar  on 
such  an  awful  cnaige  without  support, 
I  will  see  what  can  be  done  for  a 
defence.   You  shall  not  be  lost,  at  any 
rate,  for  want  of  a  fair  trial.  It  is  true, 
we  all  expect  that ;  but,  on  a  charge 
where  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a 
verdict  of  guilty  is  deathy  it  behoves  us 
all  as  Christians  to  see  that  nothing 
goes  wrong,  and  that  all  causes  of  com- 
plaint in  every  quarter  be  removed. 
Don't  for  a  moment  imagine  that  I  am 
presuming  you  to  be  guilty,  or  pre- 
judging you ;  as  one  who  has  had  some 
experiencci.  independently  of  my  duty 
as  a  minister,  I  am  now  tendering  my 
advice  as  a  Christian  friend  to  you,  as 
I  would  do  to  all  mankind,  and  I  hope 
you  will  receive  it  as  such.   On  tne 
other  liand,  should  your  own  conscience 
have  already  pronounced  you  guilty, 
wlach  God  in  his  mercy  forbid  1^1  sayi 


should  your  own  heart,  which  will 
not — cannot  hide  secrets  from  yourself, 
spasmodically  pulsate  " 

"  Spasmodically !  —  that's  the  very 
word  —  that  explains  all !"  vociferated 
the  accused  of  murder.  All,  all !  it*s 
all  explained  !  It*s  no  fault  of  mine 
— none  of  mine — no,  none  of  mine  1" 
sobbing  aloud  at  every  word  he  uttered 
in  broken  accents. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  the 
ordinary,  in  a  manner  so  bland  that  a 
child,  a  stranger  to  him,  might  have 
been  tempted  to  approach  and  unbo- 
som itsel  f.  "  You  appear  to  be  sudden- 
ly afiected-— does  your  head  pain  you  ?*' 

A  suspicion  had  crossed  the  reverend 
gentleman's  mind  that  his  remarks, 
intended  as  they  were  to  be  probing, 
although  couched  in  language  of  ad- 
vice, had,«through  the  mental  agony  of 
feeling  they  produced,  for  a  moment 
disordered  the  brain ;  no  very  uncom- 
mon case  in  the  history  of  this  prison 
and  its  inmates,  as  will  be  made  ap- 
parent in  these  pages.  Many  ex- 
traordinary actions  and  expressions  of 
prisoners  can  only  be  accounted  for 
but  by  supposing  tlmt  acute  phrenitis 
supervenes  at  intervals  after  protracted 
mental  agony.  These  momentary  in- 
flammatory attacks  on  the  brain,  often 
repeated,  occasion  an  exsiccated  con- 
dition of  that  organ,  when  the  disease 
becomes  chronic. 

I  am  liable  to  be  suddenly  affect- 
ed," exclaimed  the  man  charged  with 
murder ;  I'm  spasmodical  all  over  my 
frame;  my  whole  life  has  been  made 
the  sport  of  the  positive  and  negative 
powers,  which  produce  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  natural  —  yea,  and  of  the 
spiritual  world,  too." 

"  Be  calm,  my  good  sir ;  let  me 
advise  you  to  moderate  your  feelings, 
and  endeavour  to  acquire  a  serenity  of 
mind  that  may  enable  you  to  go  through 
your  trouble  like  a  rational  being,"  said 
the  ordinary,  as  he  gently  placed  his 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  accused. 

You  appear  to  have  had  a  good 
education,  let  it  now  be  turned  to 
useful  account  at  this  crisis  of  your 
life.  But,  perhaps,  I  had  better  visit 
you  again  when  you  are  more  com- 
posed— less  excited,  I  mean." 

"  Excited,  did  you  say?"  answered 
the  supposed  temporarily  disturbed  in 
mind,  in  the  most  calm  and  placed  tone, 
even  for  one  in  the  most  nappy  state 
of  mental  contemplation  to  assume. 

Do  you  not  observe  that  I  am  now 
negattw,  as  paMi'5^g;fmd^aQ^gg|^ 
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in  my  nature  at  a  Brahmin  ?  Ah,  that 
I  could  always  remain  sol  but  now 
again  I  feel  the  electric  burning  fire, 
driving  towards  me  from  across  this 
accursed  yard.  Ah !  I  smell  it,  coming 
in  sulphurous  flames,  again  to  bring 
on  those  horrible  spasms!^'  Then 
clapping  his  hands  together,  he  ex- 
claimed, "There,  now  they  enter 
contorting  himself  for  some  time;  tlien 
again  becoming  placid,  he  said,  "  it*s 
all  over  for  the  present/'  Then  walk- 
ing calmly  up  to  the  ordinary,  he  con- 
tinued, "  Do  not,  sir,  think  1  am  dis* 
sembling;  I  have  no  desire  to  feign, 
or  to  be  really  road ;  but  you  know 
not  .what  I  sufler  from  certain  changes 
of  ihe atmosphere.  I  have  notice  much 
sooner  than  n  spider  of  its  proneness  to 
vary.  My  nerves  are  more  delicate  than 
)iis ;  and  then  again,  consider  what  a 
larger  body  there  is  for  the  elements  to 
act  on,  and  (  am  sure  you  will  pity  me.*' 

"  1  do  pity  you,"  replied  the  ordi- 
nary, interjectionally.  The  prisoner 
went  on  to  say, — 

"  Would  you  believe  it  ?  But  it  is 
as  true  as  the  most  commonplace 
fact  in  natural  philosophy,  that  some- 
times I  elicit  from  the  air  —  I  mean 
that  I,  as  a  negative  body,  take  in  as 
much  electric  matter  in  a  few  hours  as 
the  most  {powerful  electrical  machine 
could  evolve  and  deposit  in  a  battery 
in  a  whole  day's  working  of  its  plate." 

"  Surprising !"  ejaculated  some  of 
the  hearers. 

"  Surprising  1  ay,  it  is  surprising  1" 
continued  he ;  "  but  what  is  that  to  my 
suffering  in  giving  it  out  again  ?  I  have 
to  walk  about  for  hours  to  ipeet  with 
negative  bodies ;  and  when  I  do  meet 
with  them,  and  lessen  my  positive 
condition,  the  internal  concussions  are 
awful.  Bangl  bangl  bangl  they  go 
ofT.  Thunder,  as  it  is  heard  and  not 
felt,  is  nothing  to  it.  ADd  now,  sir, 
about  spasmodical  action,  that  you 
spoke  of ;  it  was  that-^that  killed  the 
man;  my  arm,  not  roe.  Mind,  my 
volition  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I 
never  willed  an  evil  thought  against 
any  human  being.  Have  you  seen  a 
man  clench  his  hand,  in  an  expression 
of  energetical  feeling  ?   Say  1" 

"  I  have,"  replied  the  person  ad- 
dressed. 

"  And  without  intending  to  strike  or 
injure  any  one  ?" 
"  Certainly." 

"You  have  it;  you  know  it  all; 
that  is  the  whole  of  my  case.  The  un- 
fortunate man  was  rude  to  me^^threat- 


ened  me  with  his  fist.  The  knife  lay 
before  me ;  I  seized  it  only  to  prevent 
his  approaching  me ;  and,  to  avoid  i 
collision  with  him,  I  even  drew  my 
arm  away,  that  I  might  not  injure 
him.  The  muscles  were  tense.  1  saw 
a  spark  escape  from  the  point  of  the 
knife,  and  felt  my  arm  forced  forward 
at  the  rale  of  lightning  speed  :  no 
wonder ;  it  was  lightning — that  is,  elec- 
tricity— that  impelled  it;  the  sensorium 
had  nothing  to  do  witli  tiie  act ;  it  was 
never  consulted.  Yet  you  will  call  this 
an  act  malwn  ia  se,  because  it  is  an  act 
malum  prohibitum.  However,  sir,  1  will 
say  that  I  look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of 
quackery  in  government,  involving  a 
want  of  solid  skill,  to  apply  tlie  same 
remedy  for  all  diseases,  however  varied 
or  modified  in  their  character ;  that  is, 
to  apply  the  ultimum  supplicium  in 
every  case.  You  have  now,  sir,  roy 
confession ;  make  what  use  you  please 
of  it.  Mine  has  been  a  spasmodic  life. 
I  lliank  you  for  the  word,  sir.  I  have 
committed  a  spasmodic  offence,  and, 
I  suppose,  must  die  a  spasmodic  deatb< ' 
lie  then  retired  to  a  corner,  sat  down, 
and  taking  a  book  out  of  his  pocket, 
apparently  commenced  reading  it.  The 
ordinary  goes  on  to  say :  "  I  inune- 
diately  applied  to  the  medical  attend- 
ant of  the  prison,  who  had  him  removed 
to  the  infirmary,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  watched,  and  the  real  state  of  hit 
mind  be  the  more  determinately  ascer- 
tained." 

This  man's  subsequent  demeanour 
and  conduct  was  in  keeping  with  his 
behaviour  that  morning.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  the  confession  that  lie 
stabbed  the  deceased.  The  slightest 
change  in  the  weatlier  affected  his  ner- 
vous system,  which  made  him  alter- 
nately exhibit  depression  and  eicit£- 
ment  of  spirits,  attended  with  muicular 
contortions.  Such  evidence  was  ad- 
duced on  the  trial  as  induced  the  juiy 
to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  uosoundoeif  of 
mind ;  after  which  he  was  consigned  to 
a  proper  asylum  for  the  treatment  of  iii^ 
malady. 

Many  cases  of  insanity  are  related, 
but  never  one  in  which  the  patient 
could  so  clearly  describe  the  state  of 
his  feelings  and  tlie  working  of 
mind.  Ader  his  trial,  when  agaan  vi- 
sited, he  said,  "  I  understand  it^* 
Tliey  suppose  me  mad ;  but  it  is  > 
mistake ;  it  is  only  a  disease  of  tiie 
nerves — a  preternatural  sertsititenesi  to 
atmospheric  changes,  Still  I  think  that 
it  is  proper  I  should  be^^ken  c»re  of. 
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In  Sir  Janm  MackintosVs  Hittor^  of 
— a  work  which,  take  it  as  a 
wkote,  is  piiiftil  enough,  but  which 
occasioiially  ahinet  with  jntrpyrei  patmi 
\W  ilrike  the  imagination — we  find 
Ike  following  passage  :— 

"  Th«  firm  endorance  of  suflfering  by 
tbentrtm  of  contcienoe,  if  it  be  rightly 
unteniMated,  is  the  most  consolatory 
f  tpedtcAe  ii\  th«  olonded  life  of  man ; 
\  fcr  more  ennobling  and  sublime  than  the 
.  oatwwd  Tictorias  of  Virtue,  which  must 
i  be  pertly  won  by  weapons  not  her  own, 
I  tad  are  often  the  lot  of  her  foulest  foes, 
ft  Magnanimity  in  enduring  pain  for  the 
\  take  of  conscience  is  not,  indeed,  on 
!  unerring  mark  of  rectitude ;  but  it  is  of 
"I  all  other  destinies  that  which  most  exalts 
the  sect  or  party  whom  it  visits,  and  be- 
stows on  their  story  an  undying  command 
orer  the  hearts  of  their  fellow.men." 

It  has  been  often  made  a  matter  of 
ji   taaot  by  ipfidel  writers  that  this  mag- 
j  J  oaniraity,  so  highly  and  so  justly  eulo- 
y ,   gised  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  is  not 
peculiar  to  Christians  in  general,  under 
,<   their  sufferings  from  Paganism  ;  or  to 
the  Protestants,  when  exposed  to  the 
,   uniignant  outrages  of  Popnery.  Nothing 
can  be  more  true  than  the  assertion,  and 
yet  more  £alse  than  the  inference,  viz.  that 
the  sufferings  of  martyrs  should  not  be 
allowed  any  merit  as  a  test  of  value  of 
any  particular  creed.  The  iaquir  un- 
dergoes tortures  in  behalf  of  the  faith 
that  is  in  him,  from  which  ninety»nine 
out  of  a  hundred  Christians,  and  they 
«ncere  ones  too,  would  shrink.  Au^ 
rungiebe,  and  the  other  merciless  Mo- 
hammedan  conquerors,  who  tyrannised 
over  the  Hindoos,  hewed  them  down 
in  mdiaeriminate  massacres,  because 
they  would  not  swerve  from  some 
superstitious  or  silly  observance.  In 
other  matitti  beside  religion  there  are 


nestneas  with  which  it  is  held  by  its 
urofessors — even  unto  death.  Tlie 
falsest  doctrines,  the  most  corrupt 
principles,  the  most  depraved  morals, 
may  bo  maintained  ana  practised  by 
tliose  who,  nevertheles<«,  will  be  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  lay  down  their 
lives  in  their  defence. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, to  which  the  gentlemen  with  wluMn 
we  are  arguing  do  not  attend,  or,  rather, 
which  they  wilfully  keep  out  of  sight : 
The  penecuitd  nay  oe  wrong — the 
per$ecuiot'  cannol  be  right,  I  lore  the 
test  applies  completely,  and  in  all  its 
parts.  In  the  first  pUice,  howeyer,  it 
IS  necessary  that  we  determine  exactly 
what  is  tlie  nature  of  any  given  case  of 
persecution  ;  and  we  cannot  take  a 
more  apposite  example  than  that  of 
the  Hindoos  to  whom  we  have  already 
referred.  They  were  martyrs,  as  we 
have  said,  under  the  savage  tyranny  of 
the  Moguls.  They  have  now  passed 
into  the  hands  of  otlier  masters,  as  far 
removed  from  their  idolatrous  creed, 
their  monstrous  gods,  and  the  varied 
abominations  of  their  worship,  and 
what  they  call  their  religious  cere- 
monies, as  the  most  scrupulous  pro- 
fessors of  Islamism  could  be.  Looking 
at  the  matter  from  a  point  of  wider 
view,  we  are  still  further  apart  from 
Hindooism  than  the  Mahommedans, 
because  although  they  profess  the 
unity  of  God,  and  make  it  the  primary 
clausule  of  their  profession  of  faith, 
we  are  able  to  render  reasons  for  our 
contempt  of  idolatry  as  a  theory,  while 
they  do  no  more  than  afibrd  unreason- 
ing violence  to  support  their  hatred  of 
it  as  a  practice.  And  wliat  is  our  con- 
duct in  Hindostan  ?  We  persecute  the 
professors  of  the  Brahminical  (or,  to 
speak  honestly,  the  pseudo-Brahmin- 
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even  decent,  in  women  —  of  endea- 
vouring to  suppress  swindling,  lying, 
forgery,  and  all  other  (many  of  them 
unnameable)  infamies ; — and  this  is  our 
persecution !  The  Mohammedan  per- 
secution, in  the  Aurungzebe  tiroes,  was 
the  same  as  what  it  would  be  now. 
They  would  connive  at  or  encourage 
vice;  but  remonstrance  against  the 
haughtiness  or  impertinence  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan imaum,  or  a  doubt  of  the 
glories  of  ihe  descendant  of  the 
caliphs,  would  be  visited  with  torturing 
and  degrading  death.  We,  knowing 
idolatry  to  be  a  sin,  tolerate  it  because 
God's  time  has  not  yet  come ;  and  while 
waiting  until  it  has  come,  doing  no  more 
than  striving  against  it  by  the  force  of 
the  word :  but  we  put  down,  by  the 
force  of  the  police,  actual  and  overt 
crime.  The  Mogul  lords  of  India,  it 
is  true,  tolerated  not  idolatry,  when 
they  had  power — for  that  sin,  or  rather 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  their  own 
priesthood,  they  slew  and  burnt ;  but 
as  for  the  blood  and  shame,  the  lust, 
hard  by  hate,  attendant  upon  it — that 
gave  the  mollahs  no  trouble  to  correct, 
or  the  emperors  no  business  to  inquire 
about. 

We  quote  this  as  an  instance  of  an 
actually  existing  thing,  into  which  every 
inquiry  can  be  made,  and  no  return  re- 
fused. We  tolerate  heresy  —  we  per- 
secute no  heretic.  The  opposite  in 
all  points  is  the  practice  of  the  anti- 
Christians.  The  Pagan  church  of  Rome, 
proud,  and,  humanly  speaking,  justly 
proud  of  its  gallant  recollections  con- 
nected with  earthly  honour — proud  of 
Jupiter  Stator  and  Mars,  the  armi- 
potent,  gods  worthy  of  all  worship 
from  a  nation  of  soldiers,  who  imagined 
that  the  idols  which  they  carried  through 
many  a  long  campaign  were  the  causes 
of  that  steady  course  of  world-conquer- 
ing victories,  of  wluch  Mars,  Jupiter, 
and  the  rest,  were  in  truth  the  watch- 
words, the  "St.  George  for  Eng- 
land," the  «  God  save  the  King,"  the 
**  Montjoye  Saint  Denis,"  "  Vive  le 
Roi,"  and  nothing  more  —  proud  in 
the  stubborn  tenacity  of  their  cha- 
racter in  every  thing  connected 
with  the  S.  P.  Q.  R.—  was  deter- 
mined to  put  down  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  or  the  hatchet  of  the  lictor,  con- 
tumacious rebellion  against  the  disci- 
pline of  the  republic  or  the  empire. 
Hence  came  the  ten  persecutions.  It 
is  very  true  that  there  is  much  exagge- 
ration in  the  stories  of  Christian  sufier* 


ing ;  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  subor- 
dinate officers,  detestable  as  it  in  gene- 
ral is,  we  may  sometimes  find  proofs 
that  men  in  such  functions  wbhed  to 
mitigate,  or  wholly  to  avoid,  the  cruel- 
ties, which  orders  from  head-quarters 
forced  upon  them.  It  is  also  not  to  be 
denied,  that  many  persons  classed  as 
martyrs  were  either  downright  impos- 
tors, or  scoundrels  whom  the  civil 
power  had  every  riglit  to  bring  under 
Uie  rigour  of  tlie  law  for  oflences  far 
removed  from,  or  rather  direcdy  op- 
posed to,  Christianity.  All  this  is 
true ;  and  it  is  told,  or  hinted  at,  by 
Gibbon  in  the  most  approved  manner 
of  sneaking  meanness — the  chief  cba- 
racteristic  (next  to  an  unparalleled  pre- 
sumption in  parade  of  learning  oAen  pre- 
tended) of  his  mischievously-designed 
and  overrated  volumes.  But  admitting 
all  the  drawbacks  on  the  story  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  early  Christians, 
enough  remains  behind  to  shew  that  an 
honest,  loyal,  industrious,  humble,  un- 
obtrusive, charitable,  and  kind-hearted 
body  of  men,  who  gave  no  further  pro- 
vocation than  that  they  would  not 
worship  Jupiter,  were  for  this  refusal 
iiung  to  the  shameful  and  horrid  death, 
Christiani  ad  leones.  The  exact 
crime  for  which  Cyprian,  for  in- 
stance, was  executed,  amid  the  pal- 
liating excuses  of  Gibbon,  who  finds 
it  something  amiable  that  the  bishop 
was  beheaded,  not  crucified — allowed 
to  eat  an  elegant  supper  tlie  niglit 
before  his  death,  instead  of  being  sent 
out  of  the  world  upon  short  commons 
— with  m^ny  othereleganciesof  thesame 
kind,  which  ought  to  reconcile  any 
man  of  liberal  ideas  to  the  small  incon- 
venience of  being  hanged  or  guillo- 
tined, for  the  illiberality  of  not  con- 
forming to  Paganism,  was  nothing 
more  tlian  this.  But  taking  all  the 
Gibbonian  palliations,  we  contend  that, 
even  if  Cyprian  had  been  wrong  in  his 
refusal  to  honour  the  gods  of  the  Roman 
mythology, in  which  proposition  wesup- 
pose  no  man  nowadays,  be  his  opinioDS 
what  tliey  may,  will  concur ;  yet  that  the 
law  which  condemned  him  to  death 
was  atrocious ;  that  those  who  devised 
and  enacted  that  code  were  men  de- 
serving of  all  haired;  and  that  those 
who  ordered  its  execution,  unless  they 
were  in  the  unhappy  circumstance  of 
being  the  necessary  ministers  of  t^ie 
law,  were  notliing  more  or  less  tlian 
murderers.  The  emperors,  who  were 
in  general  men  of  great  abilities^  and 
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those  who  directed  the  persecutions 
—  Trajan,  Adrian,  Diocletian,  be- 
yond all  question  among  the  greatest, 
saw  in  the  spreading  of  the  Christ- 
ian religion  the  inevitable  destruction 
of  that  system  which  made  them  and 
their  order  heads  of  tlie  civil  and  reli- 
gious world.   Thinking  disdainfully,  if 
they  were  Stoics,  of  a  system  of  faith 
wbidi  trampled  upon  the  pride  of  phi- 
losophy, and  made  the  boasted  vir 
sapiens  no  more  than  an  ordinate  sin- 
ful, and  accountable  being ;  if  they 
were  Epicureans,  sneering  or  laughing 
at  a  creed  in  which  indulgence  in 
.  corporeal  pleasures  was  denounced  al- 
ways as  a  snare,  generally  as  a  sin ;  if 
ibey  were  rival  philosophers,  as  Marcus 
Aurelius,  actuated  by  jealousy  of  a 
doctrine  from  which  they  could  not 
conceal  that  they  pilfered  all  that  was 
worth  reading  in  their  lucubrations; 
or  as  merely  Roman  imperatores,  the 
representatives  of  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  triumphing  and 
peace -despising  warriors — the  incar- 
nate spirits  of  the  Romanos  rerum  do- 
miiiof  —  looking  with  stem  disdain 
upon  that  preaching  of  which  the  first 
recorded  words  are,    Blessed  are  the 
poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,**  had  all  the  strong- 
est motives  for  believing  that  the  new 
religion  was  a  thing  accursed.   Its  be- 
ing servile  in  origin  would  of  itself  be 
in  their  eyes  enough  to  condemn  it  as 
a  thing  base  to  touch.    One  among 
them,  however,  if  the  story  be  true, 
thought  otherwise.  It  has  been  always 
believed,  that  the  Emperor  Tiberius — 
and  no  wiser  man,  in  the  way  of 
worldly  wisdom,  ever  held  a  sceptre — 
proposed  to  the  senate,  when  he  heard 
of  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  that  he 
should  be  enrolled  among  the  gods.  » 
The  senate,  it  is  said,  rejected  the  pro- 
position of  the  aged  statesman,  which 
IS  the  chief  reason  for  our  not  believing 
the  story.    They  would  hardly  have 
dared  refuse  any  thing  that  he  pro- 
posed ;  and  yet  we  must  consider  that 
religio  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  even 
by  Sie  greatest  among  the  oligarchy  out 
of  which  emperors  were  to  be  made. 
But  supposing  the  story  to  be  true, 
there  is  in  it  all  the  deep  sagacity  of 
that  far-seeing  astrologer,  whose  guid- 
ing stars  were  the  lights  of  his  own 
dark  but   brilliant  -  studded  mind. 
Make  him,  said  Tiberius,  Divus  Jesus, 
a  god  not  far  under  Divus  Julius,  and 
the  superstition  is  gone.   A  mightier 


power  was  at  work ;  and  he  whom  the 
devil,  in  Faradise  Regained,  is  made  to 
describe,  book  iv.  97,  as  "  hated  of 
all,  and  hating,"  was  foiled  at  the  very 
beginning,  in  the  attempt  to  tolerate 
and  despise  a  power  destined  to  de- 
stroy the  system  by  which  he  reigned. 
We  see,  now,  that  if  Paganism  was  to 
be  preserved,  the  counsel  of  Tiberius 
was  best.  But  it  was  not  to  be  pre- 
served. The  time  of  its  destruction 
had  come ;  and,  as  in  all  cases,  it  came 
at  the  time  when  its  power  seemed 
most  irresistible,  its  enemies  most  to 
be  contemned,  and  the  intellect  of  this 
world  most  firmly  enlisted  on  its  side. 
To  enter  upon  this  would,  however, 
draw  us  into  a  discussion  far  too  long, 
and  too  important  to  be  incidentally 
noticed.  We  can  assure  Mr.  Mil- 
man,  that  there  is  a  hr  different 
history  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire — most  absurd  of  titles, 
by  the  way,  for  the  narrow  and  sadly 
one-sided  view  which  his  author  has 
taken — to  be  written  tlian  that  upon 
which  he,  as  a  commentator,  has  put 
his  paralytic  pen. 

The  first  Christians,  we  repeat,  may 
be  supposed  to  be  wrong ;  but  their  per- 
secutors were  assuredly  wicked;  and 
the  system  which  compelled  honour- 
able men,  as  without  doubt  the  emperors 
of^en  were,  and  as  with  slight  stretch- 
ing of  liberality  we  may  imagine  many 
of  lower  degree  among  the  actual 
agents  of  persecution  to  have  been,  an 
amalgam  of  sin  and  horror.  Coming 
downwards  in  history,  we  find  the 
same  repeated  in  the  case  of  die  Pro- 
testants. There  is  plenty  of  matter  of  ac- 
cusation against  the  Reformed  cHurches 
in  their  first  wild  outburst  against 
the.  detestable  thraldom  in  which  the 
spiritual  realm  of  Christianity  was 
held,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  Christianity  have  plentifully 
availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity 
of  employing  their  fiaiults  or  crimes  for 
purposes  of  merciless  abuse.  The 
Popisli  histories  of  the  Protestants  are 
not  much  more  than  repetitions  of  the 
Pagan  histories  of  the  primitive  Christ- 
ians. Admit  at  once  —  and  large  and 
most  lying  will  be  the  admission — that 
every  thing  the  Popish  controver- 
sialists have  said  of  the  Reformers 
in  all  parts  of  Europe  is  true,  how 
.does  it  justify  the  massacre  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,  the  massacre  of  1641  ? 
Or,  if  we  go  from  isolated  horrors, 
which  may  be,  perad venture,  excused 
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as  accidents^  how  does  it  justify  tbe 
deliberate  treason  and  tyranny  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain  and  Portugal; 
the  Edict  of  Restitution  in  Oerroany, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Thirty  Years' 
War;  the  Act  of  Attainder  under 
James  II.  in  Ireland  ;  the  Jesuit  pro* 
ceedings  in  Poland ;  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.? 

Have  our  readers  ever  actually  read 
this  last-mentioned  piece  of  Popish 
faith-keeping  ?  Many  ofthera,  no  doubt, 
have  not,  and  therefore  we  shall  briefly 
recapitulate  its  leading  enactments ;  in 
order  that  when  they  hear  of  the  horrors 
of  our  penal  laws  they  may  be  able 
truly  to  answer,  that  these  laws  were 
enacted  chiefly  to  prevent  such  nrdi^ 
nances  against  Protestantism  in  Eng- 
land as  Louis  XIV.  enacted  against 
Protestantism  in  France. 

Tliis  edict,  then,  published  October 
22, 1685,  opens  with  a  long  preamble, 
setting  forth,  with  unblushing  audacity, 
that  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (April  1598), 
was  enacted  principally  with  a  view  of 
putting  King  Henry  the  Great,  our 
grand felher  of  glorious  memory, "  in  a 
better  condition  to  labour,  as  he  had 
resolved  to  do,  for  the  reunion  to  the 
church  of  those  who  had  so  lightly  with- 
drawn from  it.*'  In  other  words,  that  it 
was  a  mere  fraud  ab  initio,  intended  not 
for  the  protection  but  the  destruction 
of  the  Protestants.  No  feith,  of  course, 
with  heretics.  Henry,  it  goes  on  to 
say,  was  prevented  by  his  sudden 
death  from  carrying  his  design  into 
execution  ;  but  it  was  not  lost  sight  of 
by  his  successor,  who  was  interrupted 
in  it  by  wars  and  disturbances.  The 
unsettled  state  of  European  affairs  from 
1635  to  the  truce  concluded  in  1684 
with  the  powers  of  Europe,  did  .not 
allow,  in  fiust,  any  thing  nirther  for 
the  advantage  of  religion,''  beyond 
diminishing  the  numlMsr  of  the  re- 
formed churches,  taking  away  the  mi- 
partie  chambers,  and  committing  otlier 

minor  infractions  of  faith  nnd  hnnnnr. 


sinee  oor  suecetaion  to  tlM  crown.  Aad 
now  we  8#e,  witk  tb«  thankful  aekaow- 
ladgment  we  justly  owe  to  God,  thtt 
our  endeavours  have  reached  their  pro- 
posed end,  iDBamucb  as  tbe  better  and 
the  greater  part  of  our  subjects  of  tbe 
said  r.  R.  R.  have  embraced  the  Catholic 
And  inasmuch  as  by  this  tbe  execution  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  of  all  that  has 
ever  been  ordained  in  favour  of  tbe  said 
P.  R.  R.,  remains  useless,  we  bare  deter- 
mined that  we  can  do  nothing  better,  in 
order  wholly  to  obliterate  tbe  memory  of 
the  troubles,  tbe  confuaioQ,  and  tbe  evils 
which  the  progress  of  this  ialae  leligioo 
has  caused  in  this  kingdom,  and  which 
furnished  occasion  for  the  said  edict,  and 
to  so  many  previous  and  subsequent  edicts 
and  declarationa,  than  entirely  to  revoke 
the  said  Edict  of  Nantes,  with  the  parti- 
cular articles  accorded  as  a  sequel  to  it, 
and  all  that  has  since  been  done  in  favour 
of  the  said  religion." 

In  other  words  Loui«,  having  ren- 
dered bimself  despotic,  and  formed 
his  league  with  the  faithless  bouse  of 
Stuart  for  tbe  suppression  of  Pro- 
testantism, flung  all  considerations  of 
justice,  truth,  humanity,  and  toleration, 
to  the  winds.  One  of  the  nuMt  solemn 
compacts  ever  entered  into  was  treated 
as  a  rotten  parchment,'*  just  as  com- 
pacts as  solemn  would  this  moment 
be  treated  if  Popery  were  in  power. 

Then  follow  twelve  articles,  ordain- 
ing (1)  that  Protestant  churches  be 
demolished ;  (2)  that  Protestant  worw 
ship  be  prohibited  even  in  private 
houses,  by  persons  of  what  condition 
soever,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of 
body  and  goods  ;  (4)  that  Protestant 
ministers  be  banished  at  a  fortnight's 
notice,  and  if  they  dare  to  preach  to 
be  sent  to  the  galleys ;  (7,  8)  that  all 
Protestant  schools  be  forbidden,  and 
all  children  bom  of  Protestant  parents 
to  be  baptised  and  reared  ftoman 
Catholics,  under  penalty  of  five  hun- 
dred livres'  fine;  (9)  that  Protestant 
emigrants  not  returning  in  four  months 
from  the  dat<»  of  thi«  »Ah^  thskU  k»M 
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reUgion),  but  more  frequently  by  ter- 
ror. People  were  literally  dragooned 
into  Popery.  How  the  "  booted 
mission''  as  it  was  called,  for  frighten- 
ing people  from  Protestantism  worked, 
will  be  seen  by  the  account  of  what 
happened  at  Montauban,  which  we 
find  in  the  collection  of  documents 
gathered  by  Mr,  David  Dundas  Scott, 
lately  published  in  a  neat  and  useful 
little  volume,*  and  from  many  other 
sources,  but  they  aie  too  long  for  extract. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  were  in  the 
highest  degree  atrocious ;  and  yet  Louis 
XIV.  cheated  his  conscience  by  per- 
suading himself  that  he  was  not  at  all 
imitating  the  Inquisition,  and  was  care- 
fully abstaining  from  shedding  blood. 

"  *  The  king,'  says  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  (we  quote  from  Rulhiere),  *  is 
highly  pleased  at  having  completed  the 
grand  work  of  re-uniting  the  heretics  to 
the  church.  Father  la  Chaise  promised 
that  it  woqld  not  cost  a  drop  of  blood  ; 
and  M.  de  Louvois  says  the  same  thing/ 

"  It  would  not  cost  a  drop  of  blood ! 
The  event  shewed  what  the  promise  was 
worth*  We  shall  not  here  recall  that 
disagtroos  emigration,  which  during  t«* 
renty  whole  years  never  stopped,  and 
which  even  now  is  ever  ready  to  begin 
anew*  We  stop  not  to  inquire  how 
many  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
ohiloren  perished,  amid  the  dangers  and 
fiatignes  to  which  they  were  exposed,  in 
endeavouring  to  escape.  We  snail  only 
say  with  Boulainviliers,  though  far  from 
being  an  exact  author,  that  ten  thousand 
men  fell  victims  to  fire,  the  wheel,  and 
the  gibbeL  And  to  quote  more  authentio 
tettimony,  we  have  just  seen  that  NouUes 
reckooea  that  there  were  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  Calvioists  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Languedoc  alone;  while  villa, 
fifteen  years  after,  does  not  make  that 
unhappy  race  amount  to  more  than  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand,  and 
yet  the  troubles  of  the  Cevennes  had  not 
yet  commenced.  Begon,  an  intendant 
worthy  of  credit,  states  that  in  1698  the 
single  diocese  of  Saintes  had  lost  a  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants." 

The  boasts  of  Louis's  clemency 
under  such  circumstances,  are  nothing 
more  than  a  disgusting  mockery.  Only 
a  couple  of  years  before  the  Hevoca- 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  king's 
own  cousin,  the  Princess  Maria  de 


Ek)urbon,  was  married  to  Charles  11. 
king  of  Spain ;  and,  to  do  honour  to 
that  auspicious  event,  i\}e  newly-mar- 
ried lady  was  greeted  by  an  auto-da-fe 
in  Madrid,  at  which  one  hundred  and 
four  persons  were  subjected  to  various 
punisliments  for  heretical  opinions, 
thirty  of  whom  were  burnt  in  effigy, 
and  twelve  actually  in  person. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  immediate  victims  of  the 
barbarous  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  that 
we  wish  here  to  draw  attention,  as  to 
the  monstrous  breach  of  faitli  evinced 
by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  Henry  IV.,  bom  and  bred  a 
Protestant,  supported  by  the  arms,  the 
treasures,  and  the  councils  of  the  Pro- 
tesUints,  of  whom  he  was  long  the  roost 
distinguished  leader,  and  eventually  by 
them  placed  on  the  throne  of  France, 
was  induced,  on  his  accession,  to  turn 
Papist.  This  is  the  foulest  blot  in  all 
the  history  of  Europe ;  and,  as  such 
direful  treasons  are  sure  to  bring  after 
them  punishments  commensurate  with 
their  flagrancy,  so  in  this  case  never 
did  more  calamitous  consequences  flow 
from  any  single  event.  To  it  may  be 
traced  in  France  the  long  civil  wars 
that  occupied  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII. 
and  the  opening  years  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
the  destruction  of  all  vestiges  of  liberty 
through  the  preponderance  obtained  by 
the  tyrannical  party  in  church  and 
state;  the  centralising  all  power  in 
Paris,  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  the 
provinces  by  making  every  thing  de- 
pendant on  the  court ;  the  general  de- 
moralisation of  manners  occasioned  by 
the  indulgence  of  a  prince  and  his 
circle,  freed  from  all  fear  of  public 
opinion  in  this  world,  and  possessed 
of  )|ady  means  through  the  pliant  con- 
fessional of  ridding  itself  of  any  terrors 
connected  with  the  other ;  the  decay  of 
manufactures,  and  the  general  dis« 
eouragement  of  useful  industry,  which 
was  the  result  of  the  measures  against 
Protestantism,  and  the  universal  dis- 
tress of  the  country.  The  court,  rendered 
despotic  by  its  triumph  over  the  heretics, 
was  actuated  only  oy  motives  of  per- 
sonal vanity  or  ambition,  which  plunged 
France  into  useless  wars  abroad,  and 
wasted  its  resources  in  profligate  ex- 
penditure at  home. 


*  The  Suppression  of  the  Refonnation  in  France,  as  exhibited  in  De  Rulhiere*a 
Historical  Elucidations,  and  various  other  Doouments.  Compiled,  Translated,  and 
Edited  by  David  Dundas  Scott.  *  Nec  tamen  cimnunebatur*  12mo.  Pp.  xvi  4-  344. 
London,  1Q40.  Seeley  and  Bivrnside. 
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As  vice  was  the  rule  at  the  Tuileries 
or  Versailles,  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
real  Christianity  did  not  exist  among 
the  classes  which  frequented  them. 
Of  zeal  against  heresy  there  was  enough, 
and  that  was  made  to  compound  for  every 
thing  else.  Men,  of  course,  were  there  in 
abundance  calling  themselves  Christian 
bishops  and  Christian  clergy,  but  the 
epithet  was  in  truth  as  empty  as  the 
title  of  Most  Christian  King  applied 
to  Louis  XV.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise in  a  court  composed  of  panders 
and  sUoimpets,  loaded  with  honours 
and  wc^th  for  the  unblushing  prosecu- 
tion of  their  infamous  callings?  In 
this  very  matter  of  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which,  as  it  was 
a  grave  business  connected  with  the 
religion  and  the  consciences  of  men, 
we  might  think  ought  to  have  been 
approached  with  serious  consideration, 
and  discussed  by  theologians  and  states- 
men, what  do  we  find  when  we  come 
to  read  its  history?  Do  we  find  ap- 
peals to  the  Bible;  references  to  the 
lathers ;  polemical  controversies  among 
men  of  piety  or  learning;  dicussions 
as  to  the  points  of  issue  between  the 
churches  carried  on  by  eminent  divines 
and  scholars? — No!  In  their  place 
we  have  nothing  but  the  disgusting 
details  of  a  contest  between  Mesdames 
de  Montespan  and  De  Maintenon  for 
the  honour  of  becoming  prime  prosti- 
tute to  the  king.  Are  not  the  following 
edifying  details  to  meet  with  in  a 
history  of  a  great  religious  event?  — 

"  No  sooner  did  Madame  de  Maintenon 
become  acquainted  with  Louis  XIV., 
than  she  could  perceive  that  gallantry 
and  devotion  held  equal  swny  in  that 
prince's  heart ;  and  she  advised  Madame 
de  Montespan  to  put  both  these  springs 
in  movement,  in  order,  by  a  skilful  com- 
bination  of  the  two  sentiments,  to  secure 
for  herself  au  absolute  and  immovable 
influence.  She  was  far  from  supposing 
that  so  great  a  personage  could  conde- 
scend to  look  on  herself.  Madame  de 
Montespan  could  not  long  maintain  such 
a  line  of  conduct.  '  My  counsels  are 
listened  to,'  Madame  de  Maintenon  writes 
to  her  (spiritual)  director ;  '  sometimes 
they  are  approved,  sometimes  they  give 
offence ;  but  they  are  never  adopted : 
and  this  is  always  followed  by  repent- 
ance.' And,  in  another  letter  to  the  same 
director,  she  says  :  '  I  saw  the  kin^  yes- 
terday, and  spoke  to  him  as  a  Christian, 
and  as  a  true  friend  of  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan.' 'i^his  led  one  of  the  wittiest 
women  of  that  time,  and  one  who  was 


likely  to  be  well  informed,  to  aay^ :  '  If 
Madame  de  Montespan  could  but  dispense 
with  returning  to  her  old  ways,  she  might 
carry  her  authority  and  her  greatness  be- 
yond the  clouds  3  but  she  must  contrive 
to  put  herself  in  a  condition  to  be  loved 
all  the  year  round  without  scruple.' 
•  Very  pleasant  this,'  adds  Madame  de 
Sevign6,  '  to  find  her  own  interests  and 
good  policy  ag^ree  so  well  with  Christ- 
ianity, and  that  the  advice  of  her  friends 
is  but  that  of  M.  Bossuet.'  By  the  vague 
expression, '  her  friends,'  she  here  means 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  as  may  easily  be 
seen  from  what  goes  before  and  what 
follows.  Circumstances,  in  coarse  of 
time,  happening  to  favour  that  clever 
woman,  she  adopted  the  pert  which  the 
other  abandoned,  and  led  the  king  from 
love  to  devotion,  that  she  might  lead  him 
from  devotion  to  love.  She  gave  him 
over  to  the  guidance  of  a  confessor,  and 
that  confessor  conducted  her  to  a  throne." 

Or  this:— 

"  In  one  word,  zeal  for  conversion  be« 
came  the  piety  of  the  day,  and  its  fervour 
went  even  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
France.  The  fallacious  hope  was  enter- 
tained of  seeing  all  England  return  to 
the  Roman  CaUioIic  faith.  Charles  II. 
contemplated  such  a  general  conversion 
of  his  langdom  ;  and  France  took  care  to 
provide  him  with  a  mistress  capable  of 
keeping  him  true  to  such  pious  senti- 
ments, and  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
the  advantage  of  djring  in  the  arms  of  a 
Roman  Cutnolic  priest.  His  successor 
on  the  throne  of  England  was  not  afraid 
openly  to  re-unite  himself  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  Such  projects  of  con* 
version  entered  into  the  affiurs  alike  of 
gallantry  and  of  politics.  Mistresses  con- 
verted their  paramours:  andmissionsinall 
parts  of  the  world  were  so  much  in  vogue, 
that  a  voung  abb^,  remarkable  for  bis 
personal  attractions  and  his  sprightly  wit, 
^  and  whom  in  old  age  qpr  contemporaries 
have  seen  dressed  in  female  attire,  such 
as  he  wore  during  the  disorders  of  his 
younger  days,  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  go  as  a  missionary  to  the  kingdom  of 
Siam.  This  was  the  man  of  whom  the 
Abb6  Daogeau  used  to  say,  *  No  sooner 
had  I  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a 
God,  than  he  believed  in  the  baptism  of 
bells.'" 

Or  this:— 

*'  The  love  of  conquests,  a  taste  for 
magnificence,  and  all  lands  of  intellectual 
recreation,  attached  Louis  to  Madame  de 
Montespan ;  and  so  long  as  that  haughty 
hut  fascinating  woman  influenced  his 
government,  I  A)uis  reigned  ostentatiously, 
hut  gloriously.    His  name  had  k>eGome 
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the  terror  of  Europe,  which  nevertheless 
took  his  court  for  its  modeL  Louvois 
sought  to  bring  him  again  under  the  in- 
floence  of  these  brilliant  qualities,  and  in 
the  coarse  of  frequent  ruptures  between 
the  lovers— .for  both  were  tormented  with 
erer-retnming  scruplefi  of  conscience^ 
he  strove  to  perpetuate,  not  their  devo- 
tion, but  their  lore.  Two  children  were 
bom  amid  these  alternations  of  love  and 
devotion ;  and  as  they  could  no  longer  be 
left  to  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of 
Madame  de  Maii^non,  thej  were  con- 
fined to  Louvois  and  his  attendant. 
When  the  two  lovers  happened  to  be  se- 
parated, he  contrived  occasious  for  their 
seeing  each  other,  even  at  the  risk  of 
displeasing  the  king,  in  so  far  as  a  man 
who  still  loves  could  be  supposed  angry 
at  tnch  endeavours.  Let  us  attend  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon's  own  words. 
'  M.  de  Louvois,'  she  says,  '  has  con- 
trived to  secure  for  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan  a  tete-a-Uu  with  the  king.  He 
has  been  for  some  time  suspected  of  plan- 
ning this  interview;  his  proceedings 
were  watched  ;  caution  was  observed 
with  respect  to  occasions,  his  measures 
were  to  have  been  defeated  ;  but  so  well 
were  they  contrived,  that  the  snare  suc- 
ceeded at  last.'  She  writes  word,  23d 
August,  1680  :  '  This  explanation  has 
confirmed  the  king  in  his  purpose :  I 
have  congratulated  him  on  the  conquest 
of  so  formidable  an  enemy ;  he  vows  that 
M.  de  Louvois  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  Prince  of  Orange.'  But  she  after- 
wards writes  thus :  'She  has  made  up 
matters  with  the  king  ;  this  is  the  doing 
of  Louvois;  she  has  forgotten  nothing 
by  which  she  might  injure  me.* 

*•  The  reader  will  see  in  the  Recol- 
lections of  Caylus,  how  much  cause 
Mme.  de  Maintenon  had  for  dreading  the 
coalition  of  Mme.  de  Montespan,  the 
Duke  of  Rochefoucauld,  and  M.  de  Lou- 
vois. *  Their  cnimd  object,'  she  says, 
'  was  the  ruin  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  by 
giving  the  king  a  distaste  for  her,  but 
this  they  attempted  when  too  late,  llie 
esteem  and  regard  he  had  for  her  were 
already  too  deeply  rooted.  •  •  •  i 
am  not  aware  what  were  the  particulars  of 
this  cabal.  Mme.  de  Maintenon  spoke 
to  me  about  it  very  slightly,  and  as  a 
person  would  do  who  can  forget  injuries 
without  being  the  less  conscious  of  hav- 
ing really  received  them.' " 

Or  this  :— 

"  All  the  memoirs  of  that  period  in- 
form us,  that  in  1676  the  better  part  of 
thoee  who  were  attached  to  the  court 
succeeded  in  again  separating  the  two 
lovers ;  and  that  after  putting  an  end  to 
the  scandal  of  their  connexion,  they  en- 
deavoured to  put  an  end  also  to  that  of 
their  rupture. 


*'  *  The  rupture,*  says  Mme.  de  Cay- 
lus, '  took  place  at  tlie  time  of  a  jubilee. 
The  king  had  devotional  feelings  at  bot- 
tom, which  revealed  themselves  even 
amid  the  greatest  disorders  of  his  life  as 
respected  the  fair  sex.  That,  indeed, 
was  his  only  weakness.  To  native  wis- 
dom he  added  such  regularity  of  be- 
haviour as  never  to  have  missed  attend- 
ing mass  during  the  whole  of  his  life, 
excepting  two  days,  and  on  both  he  was 
with  the  army.  The  great  festivals  of 
the  church  were  occasions  to  him  of 
great  remorse, — for  he  was  equally  trou- 
bled at  the  thought  of  omitting  his  devo- 
tions, and  of  performing  them  amiss. 
Mme.  de  Montespan  had  like  feelings; 
and  when  she  allowed  this  to  be  seen,  it 
was  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  con- 
forming her  conduct  with  that  of  the 
king.  At  length  came  the  jubilee  al- 
luded to:  urged  by  their  consciences, 
the  two  lovers  parted  in  good  earnest,  at 
least  as  they  thought.  Mme  de  Mon- 
tespan came  to  Paris,  visited  the 
churches,  fnsted,  prayed,  and  wept  on 
account  of  her  sins.  The  king  was  no 
less  devout  a  penitent  on  his  side.  The 
jubilee  over,  gained,  or  not  gained,  it  be- 
came a  question, — Was  Mme.  de  Mon- 
tespan to  return  to  court!  •  Why  notV 
said  even  the  most  virtuous  of  her  rela- 
tions and  friends.  Mme.  de  Montespan, 
it  was  said,  both  from  her  rank  and  nrom 
her  office,  ought  to  be  there;  she. may 
be  there,  and  may  live  there  in  as  Christ- 
ian a  manner  as  anywhere.  Thus  thought 
the  Bishop  of  Meaux.  But  there  still 
remained  one  difficulty.  Was  she  to  ap- 
pear before  the  king  without  any  previous 
preparation  1  To  avoid  the  awkwardness 
of  surprise,  they  ought  to  see  each  other 
before  meeting  m  public .  This  principle 
being  adopted,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
king  should  visit  her  ;  but  that  there 
might  not  be  any  impropriety  for  slander 
to  take  advantage  of,  it  was  agreed  that 
some  of  the  gravest  and  most  respectable 
ladies  of  the  court  should  be  present  at 
the  interview,  and  that  the  king  should 
see  Mme.  de  M.  only  in  their  presence. 
The  visit  took  place  as  had  been  ar- 
ranged.* " 

This,  be  it  remarked,  was  the  con* 
duct  of  the  better  part  of  the  court ! 
of  its  gravest  and  most  respectable 
ladies  1  and  the  part  of  Sir  Pandarus 
of  Troy  is  acted  by  a  bishop,  and  he 
no  less  a  person  than  Bossuet !  Well 
may  Mr.  Scott  exclaim  in  a  note  on 
this  shameful  affair : — 

"  I  have  omitted  the  conclusion  of  this 
letter,  because  it  affects  beiug  witty 
where  a  right-minded  person  would  have 
seen  occasion  only  for  seriousness  and 
sorrow.   Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  adul- 
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teroas  attachment  of  the  parties  Was  re- 
newed.  It  is  painful  to  drag  the  Christ, 
ian  reader  through  such  detfols  ;  jet  it  is 
well,  that  from  the  past  experience  of 
France  we  should  learn  how  tenderly 
the  Papacy  can  deal  with  the  worst  sins 
in  its  own  children,  and  how  morally 
worthless  were  the  royal  repentant  fits 
which  it  took  advantage  of  in  order  to 
make  the  king  its  tool  in  exterminating 
those  who  professed  the  Gospel  in  its 
scriptural  purity." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  piety  was  shocked  at  a 
transaction  which  brought  back  her 
rival  to  the  adulterous  arms  of  Louis:— 

"  On  this  catastrophe  Mme.  de  Main- 
tenon  asstmied  a  more  serious  tone.  '  I 
was  in  the  right/  says  she,  *  when  I  told 
you  that  M«  Bossuet,  throughout  this 
whole  affair,  would  act  the  part  of  dupe. 
With  all  bis  talents,  he  has  none  of  the 
wits  of  a  courtierf  With  all  his  seal,  he 
has  done  just  what  Lauzun  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  have  done ;  meaning  to 
convert  them,  he  has  made  them  as  bad 
as  ever.  His  projects  all  go  for  nothing, 
and  none  but  Father  la  Chaise  could 
make  them  succeed.  Twenty  times  has 
he  condoled  with  me  over  the  king's 
aberrations ;  but  why  don't  he  positively 
refuse  him  ^e  sacraments  1  He  contents 
himself  with  a  half  conversion.  There 
is  some  truth  in  the  Provincial  Letters. 
Father  la  Chaise  means  well ;  but  the  air 
of  a  court  corrupts  the  purest  and  softens 
the  most  severe.'  '* 

The  blasphemy  of  this,  although  the 
writer  was  probably  unconscious  of 
committing  any,  is  not  the  least  re- 
volting part  of  the  transaction.  The 
sacraments  are  to  be  used  as  a  sort  of 
charm  to  win  the  king  from  a  Montes- 
pan  to  a  Maintenon !  As  for  an  ap- 
proach to  real  religion,  not  one  of  the 
party  thought  of  any  thing  so  pre- 
posterous. The  sacraments  taken  as 
specifics,  attendance  at  mass,  per- 
forming the  devotions  of  a  jubilee,  and 
so  forth  —  these  were  all  that  they 
deemed  needful  to  salvation. 


In  her  vexation,  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  tells  the  truth.  The  air  of  the 
French  court  corrupted  the  purest,  and 
softened  the  most  severe.  We  doubt 
if  any  one  really  pure  or  severe  ever 
crossed  its  threshold,  but  even  the 
appearance  of  decency  was  hardly  kept 
up.  It  is  true  that  we  have  eloquent 
declamations  from  the  pulpit,  preached 
however  by  men  who  made  no  effort 
to  impress  upon  their  brilliant  and 
depraved  audiences  the  necessity  of 
amending  their  lives,  or  to  lead  them 
to  the  main  truths  of  the  Gospel.  In 
spite  of  their  eloquence  and  their 
powers  for  the  sublime  or  the  pathetic, 
we  cannot  believe  the  great  preachers 
of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  to  have 
been  sincere.  Their  most  famous  ser- 
mons are  intended  to  astonish,  or  de- 
light, or  aiDsct  by  their  literary  graces, 
in  which  they  are  eminently  successful, 
but  beyond  that  nothing  further  was 
sought.  They  were  inspired  by  the 
spirit  that  inspired  Plato,  not  by  the 
Spirit  which  inspired  Paul.  Change 
but  a  few  words,  those  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  ereed,  and  we  convert  them 
into  discourses  tlmt  might  appropriately 
be  delivered  by  an  eloquent  heathen 
orator  or  philosopher.  The  lives  of 
some  of  these  men  were  no  doubt  irre- 
proachable, but  even  the  best  among 
them  did  the  mischief  of  tolerating 
open  and  abandoned  vice  unohecked 
by  their  presence.  VVe  have  just  seen 
the  part  played  by  Bossuet  in  the 
intrigue  of  Madame  de  Montespan — by 
Bossuet  the  vanquisher  of  the  heretics, 
the  eagle  of  Meaux,  the  controversial 
glory  of  the  church  of  France.  F6n^- 
lon,  a  sleek  sycophant,  whose  onciion 
and  smoothness  of  manners  has  pro- 
cured him  vast  applause  from  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  race  of  Joseph  Surface, 
played  the  supple  courtier  to  Madame 
de  Maintenon.*  When  such  was  the 
conduct  of  the  great  lights  and  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  we  may,  without 


•  Mr.  Scott,  p.  188,  has  the  following  note  :  —  *'  The  Journal  des  D^bats,  some 
years  ago,  adverted  to  a  blot  in  F^n^lon's  character,  shewing  that  even  he  could  look 
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difBoalty,  calculate  what  wis  the  depth 
of  baseness  into  which  the  inferior 
members  of  the  establishment  were 
plunged. 

In  the  succeeding  reign  under  the 
Regent  Orleans  and  Louis  XV.,  the 
scandalous  lives  of  the  great  churcli- 
men  about  the  court  was  still  more 
shameless.  When  such  a  man  as 
Dubois  was  made  a  cardinal  and 
lieaped  with  preferments,  for  such 
services  as  those  which  he  had  offer- 
edy  it  was  no  wonder  that  people 
began  to  think  that  religion  was  a  mere 
Cu-ce,  a  pretence  put  on  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  godless  gain.  As  the 
men  who  throve  by  it  must  have 
known  that,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, the  assumption  of  Christianity 
was  an  imposture,  it  was  only  natural 
that  they  should  hugh  at  it.  The  poor 
pretatdu-reformc  pastor,  as  they  called 
him  who  ventured  to  pray  to  God  in 
French,  or  to  read  the  Bible,  was  hunted 
down  like  a  wolf;  the  bishop  or  the 
abb^  who  scoffed  at  Jesus  Christ,  was 
a  hel  esprit^  working  his  way  to 
ecclesiastical  honours.  Infidelity  be- 
came &sbionabIe ;  and  the  literature  of 
France^  then  looking  exclusively  to 
the  great  for  patronage  and  support, 
soon  caught  and  extended  the  spirit.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  say  that  Voltaire,  Dide- 
rot, Rousseau,  and  other  writers  of  that 
class,  created  infidelity  in  France: 
they  spread  it,  no  doubt;  and  by 
their  wit  and  talents  carried  it  info 
quarters  where,  perhaps,  it  could  not 
otherwise  have  easily  penetrated:  but 
they  were  not  the  parents,  but  the  off- 
spring of  irreligion.  They  were  the 
fruits,  not  the  seeds,  of  ungodliness. 
The  immoral  courts  of  Louis  AlV.,the 
R^ent,  and  Louis  XV.,  with  the  pro' 
fligate  lives  of  the  clergy,  were  the  real 
causes  of  that  fanatical  anti-Christianity 
which  distinguished  French  and  in- 
fected European  literature  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  century.  To 
Popery,  unbridled  by  public  opinion, 
or  unopposed  by  antagonist  sects,  is  the 
world  indebted  for  this  boon. 

The  irrelkpous  writings  to  which  we 
have  just  re^rred  are  generally  quoted 
as  among  prominent  agencies  which 
brought  about  the  French  revolution. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  they  contri- 
buted their  share  of  mischief,  and  that 
the  spirit  they  engendered  did  much 
towards  aggravating  the  horrors  of  that 
event.  But  the  great  cause  of  all  was 
the  utter  distress,  the  grinding  poverty, 


and  the  dire  oppression  under  wl 
the  lower  classes  in  every  part 
France  laboured.  This  rendered  £ 
volution  inevitable.  An  end  wai 
last  to  be  put  to  a  system  by  wl 
if  a  poor  widow  picked  three  net 
for  her  children's  supper,  a  perfui 
seigneur,  lounging  in  the  CEil  de  B< 
contrived  to  extract  one  of  them  f 
her  in  the  name  of  one  exactioi 
another.*'  The  nobility  was  hate< 
the  church  despised ;  both  had  mi 
ably  betrayed  their  trust,  and  both  \ 
impotent.  The  wasteful  expendi 
entailed  upon  the  noblesse  by  theii 
sidence  at  Paris  had  ruined  most  o: 
great  houses,  and  their  hapless  ten 
in  the  country  were  harassed  by  e 
species  of  oppression.  As  the  la 
lords  scarcely  ever  visited  their  esti 
there  was  no  link  of  affection  to  I 
them  to  those  by  whose  labour  t 
extravagance  was  supported,  and  t 
were  known  merely  as  merciless  e> 
tioners,  unyielding  assertors  ofdeba 
and  detested  feudal  rights.  The  ^ 
of  Louis  XIV.,  all  carried  on  for 
promotion  of  some  Popish  views, 
impoverished  the  country;  and  t 
ruinous  conclusion  had  tnrown  th( 
venues  into  inextricable  perple: 
which  no  financier  had  the  courag 
look  in  the  face.  Things  became  w 
and  worse  in  the  reigns  of  Louis 
and  Louis  XVI. ;  and,  as  we  all  ki 
the  actual  commencement  of  the  r 
lution  arose  ont  of  fiscal  difficul 
Yet  the  debt  of  France  in  1789  waj 
of  much  imporUince;  and  the  t 
did  not  exceed,  nay,  did  not  come 
to,  what  the  resources  of  so  gre 
country  could  well  afford  witl 
pressure.  But  the  whole  system 
rotten  to  the  core,  and  in  every  m 
ber,  from  the  crown  to  the  sole, 
bles  without  money, — churchmen 
out  faith, — city  populations  witl 
bread,— peasantry  without  guides 
protectors,  spiritual  or  temporal, 
military  filled  with  republican  i 
fresh  from  the  democratic  victor 
America, — the  literary  and  educ 
classes  scoffing  at  religion : — Could 
last?  It  could  not.  It  needed  b 
touch  to  make  it  crumble  into  pie 
and  as  it  had  been  begotten  and 
tered  in  iniquity,  so  was  punishr 
dealt  upon  it  with  unsparing  hand, 
the  fierce  language  of  David,  the 
of  the  people  was  dipped  in  the  b 
of  their  enemies,  and  the  tongut 
their  dogs  was  red  with  the  same ; 
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take  it  in  the  version  of  Tate  and 
Brady  :— 

•*  But  justice  for  his  harden'd  foes 

Proportion 'd  vengeance  has  decreed. 
To  wound  the  hoarj  head  of  thoae 

Who  in  presumptuous  crimes  proceed  : 
The  Lord  hath  thus  a  thunder  spokeyi— 

As  I  subdued  proud  Bashan*s  king, 
Once  more  ni  break  my  people's  yoke. 

And  from  the  deep  my  servants  bring. 
Their  feet  shall  with  a  crimson  flood 

Of  slaughtered  foes  be  cover'd  o*er ; 
Nor  earth  receive  such  impious  blood, 

Bat  leave  for  dogs  the  unhallowM 
gore." 

We  do  not  know  what  was  the 
version — uncouth  enough,  no  doubt — 
into  which  the  victims  of  the  dragon^ 
nades  had  travestied  the  Psalms ;  but 
we  can  conceive  these  verses  might 
have  been  sung  by  them  with  much 
fervour  in  the  hour  of  their  distress, 
and  with  a  prophetic  anticipation  that 
the  cui-se  here  denounced  upon  op- 
pressors would  be  fulfilled — as  it  was. 

Whether,  then,  we  look  for  a  moral 
cause  of  the  revolution  in  the  anti- 
religious  books  which  were  the  main 
staple  and  ornament  of  French  litera- 
ture, or  for  its  physical  cause  in  the 
distress  and  destitution  of  the  people, 
we  shall,  in  either  case,  meet  with 
Popery  as  the  causa  causans.  We  shall 
not  say  positively,  that  if  Henry  IV. 
had  co'ntmued  to  be  a  Protestant,  and 
reigned  in  that  faith,  all  the  evils  which 
we  have  enumerated  would  have  been 
prevented ;  as  a  matter  of  speculation, 
however,  we  shall  assert  that  it  is  highly 
probable  they  would.  Henry's  life 
might  not  have  been  more  moral  than 
that  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  his  court  must 
have  been  more  decorous.  Vice  would 
have  paid  to  virtue  at  least  the  homage 
of  hypocrisy.  The  sturdy  independence 
of  Protestantism  would  have  prevented 
any  attempt  at  despotic  government, 
and  th#»  r.hurch — forut  et  oriffo  malorum 


hearing  of  such  a  thing  as  a  Si^cle  de 
Louis  Quator2€f  or  of  such  an  imper- 
tinence as  VEtat^cest  moif  France, 
allied  to  the  Protestant  powers,  would 
not  have  plunged  into  the  disastrous 
wars  which  succeeded  the  revocation  of 
tlie  edict  of  Nantes,  and  thereby  would 
have  avoided  tliose  financial  difficulties 
which  weighed  down  her  governing 
powers  in  1789;  and  even  if  from  any 
cause  her  excheauer  should  have  be- 
come embarrassed,  a  genial  spirit  of  con- 
fidence might  havebe^  d  iffused  through- 
out  her  people,  sufficient  to  have  render- 
ed her  money  matters  capable  of  quiet 
discussion  and  intelligible  adjustment 

Henry  IV.,  by  his  conversion,  put  an 
end  to  all  hopes  of  any  thing  like  tliis. 
lie  gave  a  pledge  that  falsehood  should 
be  the  governing  principle  of  his 
dynasty,  and  that  principle  was  rigidly 
preserved  throughout.  The  govern- 
ment of  France,  from  his  accession  to 
the  revolution,  was  one  great  lie.  Im- 
posture, deceit,  hypocrisy,  prevailed  in 
every  department,  and  they  met  widi 
their  inevitable  consequences  —  ruin 
and  disgrace.  This  happened  in 
France.  What  was  the  result  of  Henry's 
apostasy  in  England? — His  daugliter 
Henrietta  married  Charles  I.  Need 
we  say  any  thing  further?  Had  she 
been  Protestant,— had  she  been  of  tlie 
creed  in  which  her  father  was  bom, 
what  blood  it  might  have  saved  this 
country,  what  destruction  it  would  have 
averted  from  the  house  into  which  in 
evil  hour  she  married !  Sad  was  tl^e 
hour  when  the  Papist  daughter  of  the 
apostate  Henry  wa^  wedded  to  the 
heir  of  the  Stuarts. 

"  Sanguine  re^<i/i— dotabere  virgo, 
£t  Bellona  manet  te  pronuba," 
might  have  been  the  bridal  motto  of 
Henrietta.    This  accursed  marriage, 
above  all  things,  led  her  husband  to 
the  scaffold,  and  drove  her  family, 
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The  Vifgilian  omcle  sipoke  too  truly ; 
bat  the  casual  opeoiug  of  the  jEneid 
was  not  the  first  prognostic  of  the  tra> 
gedy  of  Whitehall.  Charles  waa  doomed 
£pom  the  monaent  of  his  marriage ;  and 
with  him  vraa  doomed  his  dynasty*  His 
eldest  SOD,  Charles  11.^  was  obliged  to 
play  Louis  XIV.  only  at  second-hand. 
His  strumpet-work  was  not»  at  least, 
openly  countenanced  by  bishops  and 
thcologkuis  of  high  pretension ;  and  he 
was  never  allowed  to  pretend  that  he 
was  the  embodied  personification  of  all 
the  gotemifig  powers.  A  Papist, 
perhaps — ibr  the  matter  is,  after  all, 
doubtful;  he  was  a  man  of  far  too 
much  talent  —  and  in  talent  he  fat 
surpasNd  Louis  XIV.,  or,  indeed,  roost 
men  who  ever  sat  upon  a  throne — to 
allow  any  anti-Profestant  bias  to  be 
discoyerable.  His  jackass  brother, 
James  IL,  "  carried  out,"  as  the 
phrase  now  Is,  Ihe  principle  so  far 
that  it  drove  hira  from  the  throne.  In 
contempt,  and  penstoned  dependance 
upon  the  house  of  Gaelph,  which  suc- 
ceeded to  his  place,  perished  the  Idst- 
of  his  descendants, — a  paltry  cardinal, 
begging  from  George  lIL,  the  anti- 
Papist  monarch,  crouching  to  the  Bour- 
bons, and  shaking  before  the  Jacobins^ 
and  still  King  of  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Ireland  1  Burlesque  could 
h«dly  go  hrthet  to  debase  the  do^nfal 
of  a  long-descended  dynasty.  Well 
r  niight  poor  Henry  IX.,  for  so  did 
Cardinal  Yofk  call  himself,  while  tak- 
ing for  his  daily  bread  those  coins 
which  bore  the  image  and  superscrip- 
tk)n  of  Geornius  TertiuSf  have  ex- 
claimed, with  but  a  little  alteration  of 
the  name  from  Paradise  Lost  — 

"  III  (are  our  ancestor  impure  ; 
For  this  we  may  thank  Henry 

Par.  Lost,  x.  735. 

Having  brought  into  the  world  all  this 
wo,  Henry,  however,  took  some  care, 
or  was  obliged  to  take  some  care,  of  his 
former  co-religionists,  by  that  enact- 
ment which  is  known  in  history  by  the 
title  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Mr.  D. 
1^.  Scott  is  rather  hard  upon  the  Pro- 
testants for  accepting  this  measure,  as 
compromising  their  failli,  and  giving  up 
the  right  of  testifying  throughout  all 


France  in  behalf  of  their  (aith.  It 
would  be  absurd  for  us  to  attempt  en-> 
teriug  into  the  history  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  in  this  hasty  manner ;  but  we 

may  say  that  the  high-minded  author, 
in  his  condemnation  of  the  Protestants, 
exacts  too  much.  No  doubt  every  pro- 
fessor of  the  Christian  church  is  bound 
to  assert  his  faith — but  scarcely  to  ob- 
trude it.  Samson  Agonistes  well  argues 
against  the  Chorus 

"  Chor,  Yet  with  thy  strength  thou 

aerv'st  tlie  Philistines. 
Samt,  Not  in  their  idol-worship,  but 
by  labour. 
Honest  and  lawful,  to  deserve  my  food 
Of  those  who  have  me  in  their  civil  power." 

Salmon  AgonUtet,  1363. 

The  Romish  superstition,  that  "  mis- 
fortune to  mankind,"  as  Sydney  Smith 
in  his  maturer  years  truly  calls  it,  had 
obtained,  no  doubt  for  some  important 
cause  in  the  ways  of  God,  the  mastery 
in  France,  and  the  Reformed  were 
obliged  to  submit.  Tlie  Edict  of  Nantes 
afibrded  as  good  termt  as  they  could 
get.  They  could  not  foresee  that  it  was 
to  be  hardly  in  operation  before  its 
provisions  would  be  violated,  atid  that 
in  less  than  a  century  it  would  be  abro- 
gated altogether. 

A  list  of  the  severe  taws  against 
Protestants  is  given  by  Mr.  Scott ;  and 
it  is  a  list  of  the  most  goading,  into- 
lerant, and  ceaseless  oppressions.  For 
not  one  of  these  iniquities  was  there  the 
slightest  pretence*  Louis  XIV.  himself 
unifonply  bore  testimony  to  the  loyalty 
of  his  Protestant  subjects ;  but  Popery 
had  the  power  to  persecute,  and  there-^ 
fot^  it  did  persecute.  Breach  of  fttith 
with  heretics  is  an  absolute  duty,  pal- 
liating or  wiping  off  any  sin  against  the 
decalogue.  Against  this  duty  it  was  in 
vain  to  plead  that  Protestants  had  con- 
ferred the  highest  honours  upon  France 
-*that  her  greatest  scholars,  Budteus, 
the  Scaligers,  Casaubon,  Salnmsius, 
the  Stephani,  Faber,  his  daughter 
Madame  Dacier  —  though  she  was 
forced  into  a  shameful  conversion — 
her  most  celebrated  generals  and  states, 
men,  Turenne  (also,  it  is  a  pity  to 
say,  a  sham-convert*),  Henry  IV.  him- 
self, Coligny,  Ihe  Cond^,  Solly,  Col- 


♦  "  Descended  both  frem  William  the  Taciturn  aad  the  A<faniral  da  CoKgny, 
I'weime  have  been  expected  to  combine  the  irmest  reMrioua  prmeipks  with 
tfc«  Mteet  miKtttry  talents.  The  lattw  ho  did  potsese  hi  the  highest  degree ;  wid, 
i»  MdiiioB  lo  the  f«ie  of  a  soldier,  he  wte  renowned  for  magnanhnity  and  generosity  j 
fOT  BMtdeety,  lovahy,  md  good  faith.  Beyoud  this,  his  charactee  was  rather  Ati  of 
anun  of  th6#orid  than  a  Chnrtte;  «idwh6B  we  see  him, item  a  pm^rple  ^ 
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betif  Vauban — Duquesne  and  Duguay 
Tronin,  the  only  naval  officers  of 
name  in  her  annals,  were  Protestants 
— in  vain  to  say  that 

*'  The  ranks  of  the  reformed  were  still 
adorned  by  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
names  in  France.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  Duqoene,  who  gained  that  year 
three  successive  victories  at  sea  over  the 
greatest  captain  Holland  ever  possessed, 
and  was  rewarded  accordingly,  as  he  well 
deserved,  by  the  king ;  Scbomberg,  who 
lived  to  command  armies  in  France, 
Portugal,  Prussia,  and  Ireland ;  and  who 
that  same  year,  also,  while  at  the  head  of 
the  French  troops  in  Flanders  which 
were  commanded  the  year  before  by  the 
great  Cond6,  baffled  the  hopes  of  the 
most  numerous  allies ;  the  Duke  of  La 
Force  and  his  faaiily,  a  branch  of  the 
house  of  Rochefoucauld,  from  which  are 
descended  the  two  now  most  flourishing 
branches  of  that  house  ;  Ruvigpiy,  then 
plenipotentiary  for  France  at  the  court  of 
London,  and  as  such,  entrusted  with  the 
most  important  negotiations;  his  son, 
by  appointment  of  the  king,  deputy- 
general  of  the  Protestants  at  court,  and 
who  eventually  served  the  English  to 
good  purpose,  under  the  name  of  Lord 
Galloway.  Many  of  the  Calvinist  no- 
bility served  with  distinction  on  board  of 
their  country's  fleets,  or  in  its  armies; 
and  on  returning  from  such  scenes  to 
their  estates,  did  not  find  their  desire  to 
please  the  king  a  sufficient  motive  for 
changing  their  religion ;  and,  not  to  men- 
tion the  richest  burgesses  of  our  com- 
mercial cities,  or  two  thousand  pastors, 
some  of  whom  were  venerated  for  the 
purity  of  their  morals,  and  others  cele« 
brated  for  their  learning  and  talents,  the 
work  of  conversion  had  made  no  pro- 
gress among  the  rural  population." 

All  this  was  nothing.  The  perse- 
cuting church  had  the  power;  and  per- 
formed its  appointed  mission  there  just 
as  it  has  performed  it  every  where  else, 
in  defiance  of  faith,  honour,  generosity, 
or  mercy.  It  would  do  the  same  this 
moment  in  England.    The  apostate 


George  Spencer  is  no  doubt  a  he 
rible  blockhead,  but  he  lias  mo 
honesty  than  the  regularly  born-an 
bred  Papists  whom  he  has  joine 
and  he  fairly  confesses  that  be  thiol 
the  main  object  of  the  church  of  wbii 
he  is  now  a  member  is  to  extarmina 
the  Church  of  England.  An  oai 
now  no  more  restrains  the  Tkil  i 
parliament,  than  a  solemn  edict  n 
strained  the  prostitute  church  an 
court  of  Louis  XIV. 

One  main  object  of  Mr.  Scott's  con 
pilation,  whidi  consists  of  De  Rulhi^' 
nistorical  elucidations,  and  some  otb 

?ieces  respecting  the  persecution  of  lb 
^rotestants  in  France,  is  to  combat  a 
opinion  which  has  been  very  genenl^ 
spread  among  Protestants,  and  has  al 
ways  done  mischief : — 

"  But  history,  to  be  instnictive,  mnj 
be  true.  As  such  only  it  is  a  page  « 
God's  providence,  to  be  devondy  resd 
and  studied.  Among  the  errors  I  tnuH 
this  publicatioQ  will  correct,  let  me  notice, 
Ist.  That  the  papacy  was  left  in  a  rtrj 
sluggish  condition  at  the  close  of  tbe 
thirty  years'  war  in  Germany,  in  1^* 
and  from  that  period  had  erased  to 
dangerous.  2d.  That  the  Revocatiou 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  measum 
of  which  it  formed  a  part,  were  the  pa* 
sonal  acts  of  Louis  XIV.  3d.  That  then 
had  all  a  purely  political  character.  4th. 
That  Louis,  at  the  time,  was  old  and  of 
an  enfeebled  mind.  5th.  lltat  such  pro- 
ceedings could  not  hare  taken  place  ooder 
a  free  constitution  and  limited  monaieby 
6th.  That  what  was  done  was  effected 
altogether  by  force.  7th.  That  it  h»d 
neither  the  sanction  nor  applause  of  tbe 
Pope  or  of  papal  Europe. 

"  Now,  no  one  can  rise  from  the  pert* 
sal  of  the  present  volume,  still  less  Aoo 
the  additional  evidence  which  eMOiO 
may  furnish,  without  beine  conviaoed 
that  the  peace  of  Wes^halia  laft  the 
papal  clergy  the  same  restless,  ssngvio^' 
utriguing  and  ambitious  body  as  hehre; 
that  the  antiprotestant  proceediogf  oi 


parently  of  blind  fidelity  to  his  king,  carrying  war  and  desolation  into  innowntwd 
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'^^^u  XIVtk*8  reign  enanated  froB  that 
1  My,  and  were  mteflMtkallr  reatrained, 
M  ^  the  king  and  Coltert,  until  the  latter's 
fa  ilaence  decUned,  and  adrantage  waa 
ai  likan  of  tha  Hng's  fita  of  remoiae  to 
«i  ntke  hiai  a  £uiatic,  hy  such  inatmments 
rj  li  fMier  la  Chaise  and  Madame  de 
,  J  Sifntenon  ;  that  those  proceedings  bad 

a  porelj  religions  origin ;  that  Lmiis  at 
^  the  time  was  in  the  full  figour  of  bis 

vnderstanding,  being  only  fortj  years 
'  old  in  1678,  when  he  first  began  to  yield 

to  the  religions  animoaitiea  of  the  K.  C. 
-  clergy;  that  as  the  maf:istraej, the mu- 

aioipiilities,  the  nniyersittes,  and,  in  short, 
.  Ike  great  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

poMlation  in  France,  were  thoronghlj 
J  nalmed  with  the  same  animosities,  a 

puiiament  expressing  and  giving  effect 
.  to  the  wishes  of  a  national  majority, 

would  have  oyerbome  the  personal  mo- 

dention  of  the  Icine  at  a  mnch  earlier 
^  period,  and  hastened  instead  of  prerent- 
persecntion ;  that  intrigue,  bribery, 
^  ind  seduction,  were  employed  ss  well  as 
,  force,  and  that  the  Pope  and  R.  C. 
;  Europe  at  least  acquiesced  in  what  was 

dooe. 

"lliat  I  may  not  be  supposed  to  impute 
nore  ignorance  to  the  public  than  is 
justly  chargeable,  I  giro  the  following 
qaotation  bom  an  able  review  of  Ranke's 
Popes  of  the  sixteenth  and  serenteenth 
ceotaries,  which  appeared  a  few  years 
fgo  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  great 
nideed  must  the  general  misapprehension 
00  the  abore  points  be,  when  so  well- 
mformed  and  talented  a  writer  could 
<^press  so  much  of  it  within  so  short  a 
coBipass 

"  *  The  only  considerable  encroach- 
>Mnt  on  the  interests  of  Protestantism 
]JW  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Naotes  and  the  persecution  of  the  Pro* 
^tants.  But  this,  though  its  primary 
motife  was  the  bigotry  of  a  mistress 
working  on  the  enfeebled  mind  of  an 
*8«l  kmg,  was,  after  all,  an  act  of  politi- 
co despotism  rather  than  of  genuine 
'^igious  zeal.   It  was  effected  altogether 


by  force;  the  missionaries  would  have 
done  little  without  the  dragoons.  It  was 
neither  sanctioned  nor  airlanded  by  the 
general  voice  of  Catholic  Europe.  Not 
only  was  the  Pope  in  no  respect  the  prime 
mover  in  these  affairs,  but  be  expressed, 
to  his  honour,  his  public  disapprobation 
of  these  unchristian  modes  of  conversion 
hy  the  sword.  But  his  remonstrances 
were  unheard  or  unnoticed,  and  he  must 
have  looked  on,  equally  without  power 
of  interference,  if  that  capricious  tj^nny 
had  taken  another  course.'" 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  decrepitude 
in  Popery.  The  god  of  its  worship 
never  slumbers  nor  sleeps.  "  The  devil 
ragethJ*  It  may  suit  his  purpose  to 
assume  sometimes  an  appearance  of 
quiet,  but  it  is  only  to  throw  people  off 
their  guard.  Such  was  his  policy  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  he  obtained  the  object  which 
he  sought.  How  often  has  the  absurd 
and  purblind  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson 
been  quoted  :  fie  who  would  appre- 
hend danffer  from  Popery  now,  would 
have  cried  fire  at  the  deluge.'*  This 
ridiculous  dictum  was  cited  onco  to 
quiet  our  fears ;  it  is  now  occasionally 
brought  forward  by  the  Romanists 
themselves^  to  laugh  at  its  nonsense. 
We  doubt  not  that  at  the  time  of  the 
deluge  there  were  to  be  found  many  a 
Dr.  Johnson,  who,  in  pompous  sen- 
tences, or  trim  aphonsms,  derided 
Noah,  even  when  the  fountains  of  the 
deep  were  breaking  up  and  the  win- 
dows of  the  heavens  were  opening ;  but 
the  flood  did  come,  in  spite  of  all  their 
wisdom,  to  overwhelm 

**  A  world  devote  to  universal  wrecic." 

It  is  a  mistake  which  Protestants 
never  should  make,  and  it  especially 
behoves  them  to  avoid  it  at  the  present 
moment. 
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THE  COKFESSIOHS  Of  HAREY  LOMl^OSE  COVtlDSBU). 
BT  MOIOAN  BATTtlS* 

"  Oh,  Mdffm  lUtOtr's  tell  snd  strtUght, 
And  in  k»  babt  be  is  oonpleto ; 
He'd      •  gmi  of  tny  weight. 
From  Owrjrawen  to  Tbomood  Gite. 
And  tmashnng  tpgifemt,  baatiag  bores, 
Breekhig  ^Mtmn,  burttkif  Mrs— 
Ob,  wtf'rB  tbe  hirfu  that  ArmA  ne  Aoite, 
From  Garryowen  to  Tboamid  Gale  I 


More  years  than  I  now  ehoose  %o 
count  have  made  a  sKde  into  eternity 
since  the  time  when  Father  Front, 
Cornelius  CDonoghue,  and  I,  Morgan 
Rattler,  were  all  ^* poking fkn'*  at  the 
}>eop{e,  the  whilst  we  went  at  a  slap- 
ping pace  orer  the  pages  of  this  Maga- 
zine. Priest,  soldier,  barrister— man 
of  Clongouse,  rnan  of  Ilaillebary,  tnan 
of  Trinity  — men  of  Europe  —  up  to 
every  thing,  from  pitch -and' toss  to 
manslaughter — at  it  we  we#»l  ding- 
dong,  all  in  the  same  Nnmbers,  and 
in  a  succession  of  Numbers.  Yet 
there  was  no  crossing,  no  justltng, 
though  we  went  over  the  same  coun* 
try,  and  that  was  our  own  "  sweet 
south*' — or,  more  correctly,  if  less 
poetically  to  speak,  our  own  south* 
west.  And  right  good  fun  it  was  we 
poked— (Heaven  reward  the  Yankees 
for  this  picturesqtie  expressfon,  which 
ought  to  have  been  Hibernian !)— right 
good  fhn,  as  all  Irish  fun  is  sure  to  be 
when  it  comes  from  a  peasant  or  a  gen- 
tleman, and  is  not  deformed  or  conta- 
minated by  passing  through  a  buckeen^ 
a  jackeerif  a  squireen,  or  any  of  the  in- 
termediate classes  of  society.  But  with 
respect  to  all  three — 

The  cold  chain  o^  eilence  has  hung  o'er 
us  long 

and  two  are  in  no  condition  to  unbind 
it.  The  priest  is  in  some  "  far  coun- 
trce,"  whose  rude  inhabitants  read  not 
Fraser's,  nor  any  other  classic  work  in  the 
English  tongue.  The  ensign  has  turned 
his  sword  into  a  rail,  and  his  pen  into  a 
piston ;  and  has  bid  adieu  to  all  litera- 
ture, excepting:  that  which  treats  exclu- 
sively of  the  varieties  ofL.S.  D.  Morgan 
Rattler,  accordingly,  the  last  and  least 
worthy,  alone  remains  to  shake  off  the 
dust  of  one  of  the  world's  highways, 
and  come  forward  from  the  retirement 
into  which,  as  a  literary  personage,  he 
had  withdrawn,  and  once  again  present 


himself  beftw  the  liege-mefi  of  Reoi  m  a  . 
It  is  not,  however^  in  the  character  of  a 
candidate  for  approbation  in  his  own 

{)erson — it  is  not  as  one  who,  havii^ 
eft  the  stage,  repents  him  of  his  preci- 
pitancy in  parting  with  indulgent  pa- 
trons and  tne  joys  of  personal  excite- 
naenl — that  he  makes  his  bow  to  usher 
in  a  series  of  more  "  last  appeenmeet." 
No  1  it  it  simply  for  the  porpoee  of  in- 
troducing, upon  the  part  of  seH  and 
brother  performers,  like  him  rettied 
frotn  "  the  gay  and  bnsy  scsene/' — ao 
artist  In  the  same    walk  of  the  pro- 
fession,** who  has  recently  come  out 
on  the  provincial  boards,  and  has  been 
so  signally  successful,  as  U>  justify  his 
being  brought  befbre  a  London  au- 
dience without  any  further  probation  or 
delay.   Without  mere  of^  preface  or 
metaphor,  |^ntle  public,  behold  the 
autkor  of  The  dritfemmn  of  Hmry 
Lorreguer,     As  he  has  net  btaesw 
chosen  to  tell  yoti  hie  name^  I  wilt  not 
enlighten  you  upon  the  sub^i  ftirther 
than  this,— the  initial  letter  is  the 
same  as  in  Lorrequer;  but  the  name  is 
not  so  euphonious,  and  the  Irish  for  it 
is  *^  sloukauneJ*   Let  it  suffice,  then, 
to  say  that  he  is  a  doetor  of  medicine, 
a  graduate  of  the  Dublin  Universiiy, 
and  that  his  book  aflbrda  abundant 
evidence  that  he  is  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  and  has  from  his  childhood 
upwards  been  familiar  with  good  so- 
ciety, both  in    that  pleasant  place  of 
all  (social)  festivity,'*  the  Irish  capital, 
and  elsewhere  in  these  islands,  and 
upon  the  Continent.  He  is,  moreover, 
acquainted  with  the  languages  and  lite- 
rature, as  well  as  the  manners  and 
cities,  of  more  than  one  nation;  and 
as  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  r^ular 
education,  aud  thus  of  having  his  mind 
made  conscious  of  the  treasures  of  anti- 
quity in  philosophy,  in  poetry,  and  in 
history,  and  strengthened,  moreover,  by 
some  familianty  with  the  exact  sciences, 
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lut  friends  Wf  well  hope  (hat  the 
thor  will  grow  better  m  he  grows  older, 
notwithstaiKKng  the  stieoess  of  (he  Arst 
experiment,  which  is  eertainly  stieh  as 
to  establi^  a  formidable  rifal  to  Ms 
fetore  efforts. 

Having  now  presented  flie  writer  in 
doe  form,  let  us  turn  to  his  work, 
litis  is  the  third  phasis  of  its  appear- 
ance. First,  it  came  out  in  a  series  of 
articles  in  a  magazine;*  next,  in  num- 
bers ;  and,  lastly,  in  its  present  shape 
—a  goodly  volume.  In  the  two  latter 
forms  it  is  decked  with  numenous 
illustrations  by  Phiz,"  much  to  the  in- 
conrenienee  and  araioyanee  of  a  reader 
eapable  of  enjoying  the  work  itself.  I 
do  not  object  lo  the  sketdies  themselves 
in  themselves !  they  are  generally  plea- 
sant canoatures  of  the  scenes  described 
by  the  author — 

"  Sed  nunc  non  ^rat  his  locus  !" 

If  thev  weM  atlached  to  a  composition, 
in  which  neither  in  the  whole  nor  in 
puts  is  there  any  artistic  story,  any 
iBore  than  in  a  Christmas  pantomime, 
where  the  multitude  of  loose  scenes  are 
alone  kept  togedier  by  the  presenoe  of 
Harlequin  and  Columbine,  the  Clown 
and  Pantaloon,  upon  the  stage,  well 
and  good  1 — they  would  be  an  assist- 
anet,  and  in  their  way  an  embellisli- 
ment,  and  probably  an  attraction  to  the 
stiaigiing  purchaser;  but  in  a  work, 
aof  one  of  those  in  which  you  are  never 
at  a  less  to  know  what  is  coming  next, 
and  to  whose  coneHieion  you  can  not 
look  forward  as  securely  as  you  do  to 
theTemple  of  Hymen  in  the  pantomime 
-'ft  work  in  which,  on  the  contrary, 
thtve  is  a  taperabundance  of  incident, 
^  a  constant  taecession  of  tlie  most 
huticrous  surprises,  so  that  it  would 
&miih  materials  for  at  least  half  a 
hundred  fitices>^a  work,  too,  in  which 
the  utmost  humour  and  high  ability  are 
^liaplayed  in  the  fcn^t  of  the  itory 
and  all  tkt  mibordinnte  ntemhen 
^f^t'^the  presence  of  these  lllustra- 
^*oiis  is  a  positive  nuisance ;  they  are 
^wicipating  you  at  every  turn,  and 
^i^ng,  vHienever  you  have  tlie  mis- 
lortune  to  cast  your  eye  upon  them, 
Ijjs  laugh  that  was  in  store  yon. 
'l^hey  are  like  those  animated  bores 
^0,  to  ease  the  pleasing  agony  of  a 
yoaag  lady*s  bosom,  volunteer  to  tell 
ii^r  the  conclusion  of  some  high- 


wrought  novel.  ^  Thank  you  kindly 
for  nothing,''  says  the  young  lady,  if 
s4ie  be  of  Munster.  What  I  exclaimed 
more  than  once,  in  honour  of  the  eyes 
of  the  artist,  when  I  found  the  issue  of 
some  most  complicated  train  of  adven- 
tures pictorially  adumbrated  for  my 
mortification,  it  becomes  me  not  to 
repeat  to  ears  polite.  I  will  content 
myself  with  noticing,  by  and  by,  some 
instances  of  the  infliction ;  simply  ob- 
serving here,  that  I  cmild  have  caused 
Phiz  to  be  flea'd  alive  for  his  illijbtration 
of"  Doctor  Finneane  and  the  miller's 
mare,''  albeit  one  of  the  cleverest  of  the 
whole  batch  !  I  have  no  doiibt  that  I 
shall  cause  the  reader  hereafter  to  sym- 
pathise with  me  to  the  full  extent. 

The  Confesfiom  of  Harry  Lorrequer 
is  an  extremely  well-chosen  title.  It 
possesses  the  rere  merit  of  alike  suiting 
the  interests  of  the  publisher  and  the 
author,  genemlly,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  f 
has  explained,  so  discordant,  it  is 
sufficiently  attractive,  without  being 
too  communicative  —  without  being 
calculated  to  raise,  in  the  mind  of  the 
most  imaginative,  a  preconception  of 
what  the  work  is  to  be.  It  therefore 
lays  no  ground  for  disappointment,  and 
in  no  sort  compromises  tlie  author. 
But  it  has  another  merit:  it  indiw' 
dmlUet  the  work.  It  declares  to  you 
most  plainly  that  you  are  neither  to 
expect  novel  nor  romance;  and  it  com- 
forts you  with  the  assumnee  that  you 
will  not  be  vexed  by  an  abortive  at- 
tempt at  either.  You  are  only  to  have 
such  snatches  of  one  man's  life  and 
adventures  as  he  is  pleased  to  give  you. 
You  are  only  of  necessity  to  have  one 
full-drawn  character— the  I"  of  the 
narrative ;  all  the  rest,  without  destroy- 
ing the  eflfect,  may  be  sketches,  and 
the  majority  of  them  in  outlme.  Some 
of  the  roost  delightful  books  in  the 
world,  grave  and  gay,  and  both  com- 
mingled, have  be^  written  after  this 
unassuming  fhshion.  Need  I  mention 
Anaitatiuif  LatarUlo  di  Tormet,  Gil 
BUn  ?  The  romance  and  novel,  on  the 
contrary,  not  alone  re(}uire  genius, 
which  may  be  evinced  m  any  thing 
whereupon  it  may  choose  to  disport 
itself,  but  either,  when  worthy  of  the 
name,  must,  like  a  drama  or  an  epic 
poem,  be  a  consummate  work  of  art. 
As  a  corollary  to  this,  it  must  be  a 
work  of  time.   And  this  is  always  so, 


*  Dublin  University  Magarine, 

t  Bee  his  Introduction  to  The  Crtuaden,  ^  ^ 
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though  it  be  not  cognisable  always  to 
the  vulgar  eye.  It  is  in  tliis  respect 
like  a  piece  of  sculpture.  Even  as  the 
statue  or  group,  it  must  be  wrought 
from  a  model  in  which  the  idea  shall 
be  complete.  And,  in  like  manner, 
the  work  which  appears  to  be  executed 
most  rapidly  is  oftentimes  that  whose 
model  has  cost  most  time  and  labour. 
But  this  fells  not  under  the  eye  of  the 
multitude,  either  with  respect  to  him 
wlio  makes  the  model  of  the  piece  of 
sculpture,  or  him  who  silently  con- 
ceives the  plan  of  the  novel,  and  at 
last  produces  it  living,  after  many 
throes.  The  only  matter  of  common 
remark  with  respect  to  the  latter  is, 
that  he  is  a  man  advanced  in  life,  as 
Scott  was  when  he  wrote  the  Bride  of 
Lammermoor.  They  calculate  not, 
they  guess  not,  they  dream  not,  how 
many  hours  of  how  many  days  and 
nights  of  that  life  may  have  been  in 
point  of  fact  employed  upon  tlie  plan 
or  model  of  tliat  novel.  To  tnree 
classes  of  writers,  then,  the  form  of 
work  adopted  by  the  author  of  the 
Confessions  of  Harry  Lorreqtier  is  pe- 
culiarly advantageous, — to  the  young 
roan  who  writes  for  fame — to  the  man 
engaged  in  a  profession,  and  who  can 
only  devote  leisure  hours  to  the  culti- 
vation of  literature — and,  thirdly,  to 
the  man  who  writes  for  money,  and 
cares  for  reputation  (mere  vanity  apart, 
which  flattery  so  easily  bought  can  sa- 
tisfy), precisely  as  the  thief  in  the  story 
did  for  character,  and  that  was  to  make 
a  better  market  for  it.  Clear  it  is, 
from  what  I  have  said,  that  noveb  and 
romances  are  not  the  commodities  in 
whose  manufacture,  year  after  year,  a 
book-maker  can  be  most  profitably  en- 
gaged. This  will  account  for  tlie  meta- 
morphose of  some  of  our  lately  fashion- 
able novelists  into  playwrights,  essay- 
ists, and  the  like  humbler  functionaries 
in  the  republic  of  letters. 

Our  author,  as  I  have  intimated, 
belongs  to  the  two  first^named  classes ; 
and  has  accordingly  chosen  wisely, 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  acted  wisely  upon 
his  choice.  His  story  is  a  story  of  pure 
out-and-out  fun;  and  in  its  quaint, 
occasionally  rather  coarsp.  and  inva- 


Harry  Lorrequer  advisedly  passes  over 
all  the  darker  passages  which  might 
be  naturally  introdu^  into  his  con- 
fessions. He  never,  in  search  of  the 
sentimental  or  the  sublime,  goes  be- 
yond the  object  he  proposed  to  himself. 
He  does  not  attempt  to  give  you  the 
"  mirth  and  laughter,"  and  the  ser- 
mons and  soda-water,''  in  the  same 
dose.  He  is  of  Byron*s  opinion — eich 
in  its  turn  ! — 

"  Let  us  have  wine  and  women,  mirth  and 
laughter ; 

Sermons  and  soda-water  the  day  after  /** 

He  strives  to  produce  the  mirth  and 
laughter,  Erst  by  the  humorous  collo- 
cation of  incidents,  in  which,  perhaps, 
lies  his  greatest  merit ;  next,  in  the  de- 
lineation of  character,  in  which  he  is 
not  so  happy,  for,  with  the  exception 
of  his  hero,  and  one  or  two  otlier  per- 
sons, the  sketches  are  exaggerated  into 
caricature ;  and,  lastly,  by  his  dialogue 
and  narrative,  which  is  exceedingly 
light,  bright,  and  buoyant.  It  has  thie 
charm  of  freshness,  and  unaffectedneas, 
and  perfect  ease.  There  is  no  imitation 
of  this,  that,  or  the  other  approved  style 
of  jocose  composition — no  turn  of 
phrase,  or  trick  of  verbal  humour,  bor- 
rowed from  Fielding,  from  Goldsmith, 
or  from  Sterne — &ere  is  no  man- 
nerism, no  straining  after  efiect,  no  in- 
tellectual posture-making — no  struggle 
to  say  smart  or  fine  things;  and,  la^y, 
there  is  no  stumbling,  or  tripping,  or 
knocking,  or  clapping,  or  daisy-cutdng 
— there  is  no  break  in  the  easy  pace; 
it  is  like  your  best  hack's  band-gallop, 
that  will  take  you  to  cover  as  though 
you  were  in  an  ann-chair,  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  pull  you 
every  yard  of  the  way.  Then,  dealing 
with  things  farcical,  and  making  bis 
characters  for  the  most  part  in  foree — 
or,  if  you  will,  grotesque  comedy— 
he  has  the  sood  sense  never  to  attempt 
pathos.  No  man  of  less  transoendant 
power  than  Shakspeaie,  Moli^,  or 
Scott,  ever  yet  succeeded  in  inter- 
mii^ling  the  grotesque  with  the  pa- 
thetic. Moli^re  may  deepen  and  darken 
his  comedy,  so  as  to  cause  the  shadow 
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cynical  merriment  of  the  creatare,  half- 
fiddler,  half-sexton — a  fleshly  appari- 
tiooy  tlittifig  betwixt  life  and  death — 
the  wedding  and  the  burial — human 
joy  and  human  sorrow — a  mockery 
upon  all.  Sliakspeare  may  freeze  the 
blood  as  he  listeth  witli  his  terrible 
contrasts — the  din  of  preparation  in  the 
household  of  the  Capulet — the  sacri- 
ficial silence  of  one  chamber — the  lewd 
old  nurse,  prattling  OTer  the  bed  of  true 
Juliet — Uie  drunken  porter,  vomiting 
forth  his  ribald  jests  at  the  gat.e  of  that 
castle  on  whose  battlements  the  raven 
is  hoarse  with  croaking.  But  when 
any  man  of  less  genius  attempts  such 
like  things  in  any  degree,  he  is  sure  to 
fail  miserably,  and  the  more  ludi- 
crouslv  if  the  endeavour  be  to  rise 
from  the  grotesque  and  fercical  to  the 
tragic,  and  not  tne  contrary.  You  can 
have  no  ^mpathy  with  the  miseries  or 
heroics  of  any  body  at  whom  you  have 
been  accustomed  to  laugh.  One  was 
inevitably  sure  to  give  a  louder  roar  at 
Lbton  when  that  chosen  son  of  Momus 
tried  a  tragic  touch ;  and  yet  he  was 

Suite  in  earnest,  and  wept  in  secret  to 
link  the  town  mistook  his  talent, 
which  he  fancied  lay  in  tragedy.   It  is 
the  same  with  the  low  comedian  of 
literature.    I  use  the  words  with  no 
disrespect  to  Hanr  Lorreouer :  on  the 
contrary,  I  praise  him  for  knowing  his 
position,  and  sticking  to  his  line,  and 
thus  avoiding  to  nil  into  blunders 
which  have  not  been  escaped  by  his 
betters — ay,  his  betters  1  at  an  interval 
which  neitntr  he  nor  any  other  living 
writer  will  make  shorter.   What  wit, 
what  humour,  what  funny  imaginations, 
what  scenes  for  ^  inextinguishable 
laughter,"  can  be  superior  to  those 
displayed  in  the  novels  of  Smollett 
ana  Fieldioff  ? — yet  how  flat  and  ful- 
some are  afl  their  efforts  at  delicacy, 
at  sentimentality,  and  pathos  1   And  if 
these,  being  men  of  learning  and  of  the 
▼eiy  big^iest  order  of  ability,  fell  sig- 
nally short  of  success,  in  provoking  the 
tinliinitad  use  of  that  fiiculty  which  it 
is  said  distinguishes  man  even  more 
strongly  than  the  use  of  reason  from 
brutes,  and  at  the  same  time  touching 
his  heart,  what  must  be  the  fate  of 
others  not  so  gifled  ?   Or,  to  pass  to  a 
physical  example  of  the  incompatibility 
of  refined  sentiment  and  deep  feeling 
with,  first  the  excitement,  and  then  the 
lassitude,  which  proceeds  from  a  titilla- 
lioD  communicated  through  the  nerves 
lo  the  risible  muscles,  take  a  young 


lady  and  tittle  her  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  read  to  her  the  Sorrows  of 
Rosalie,  and  you  will  find  she  will  not 
cry  as  much  at  them  as  would  blister  a 
griddle. 

I  give  Lorrequer,  accordingly,  un- 
common credit  for  his  abstinence  from 
fine  writing,  and  the  more  because  I 
am  convinced  he  must  have  withstood 
strong  temptation ;  and  this,  in  a  young 
writer,  is  sometliing  at  least  equal  to 
the  chastity  of  Scipio,  who,  perhaps, 
only  declined  cracking  commandments 
with  a  black  woman,  after  all.  But 
how  do  I  come  to  the  above  conclu- 
sion about  Lorrequer  ?  Thus  1  There 
are  only  two  or  three  serious  passages 
in  tlie  whole  volume,  and  these  arc 
written  with  great  vigour  and  intense 
feeling.  But  now  for  The  Confes- 
sions, made  by  one  who  tells  of  a 
great  many  queer  things,  and  sundry 
thereof  of  doubtful  morality,  but  yet 
appears  to  be  no  heart-broken  penitent. 
But  then  Mr.  Lorrequer  is  a  soldier. 
Nor  need  you  wonder,  gentle  reader, 
at  an  Irish  civilian's  choosing  a  mili- 
tary hero.  There  is  no  country  in  the 
world  in  which  the  military  are  so  po- 
pular as  in  Ireland,  or  in  which  they 
are  on  such  terms  of  familiar  inter- 
course with  the  gentry.  The  best  quar- 
ters in  the  British  empire  were  at  all 
times  in  the  garden  of  Erin ;  and  they 
must  be  rendered  still  more  pleasant 
of  late  years,  since  there  have  been 
Peelers  appointed  to  drive  for  tithes, 
revenue  police  to  hunt  stills,  and  a 
coast-guard  to  watch  smugglers.  It 
will  be  best  for  the  present  to  let 
Master  Harry  speak  for  himself : — 

"  It  was  on  a  splendid  moniine  in  the 
autumn  of  181-  tnat  the  Howtrd  trans- 
port, with  400  of  his  majesty's  4.th  regi- 
ment, dropped  anchor  in  the  beautiful 
harbour  ot  Core.  The  sea  shone  under 
the  purple  light  of  the  rising  sun  with  a 
rich  rosy  hue,  beautifully  in  contrast  with 
the  difl&rent  tints  of  the  foliage  of  the 
deep  woods,  already  tinged  with  the 
brown  of  autumn.  Spike  Island  lay 
'  sleeping  upon  its  broad  shadow  ;*  and 
the  large  ensign  which  crowns  the  bat- 
tery was  wrapped  around  the  flag-staff, 
there  not  being  even  air  enough  to  stir 
it.  It  was  still  so  early,  that  but  few 
persons  were  abroad ;  and  as  we  leaned 
over  the  balwarkf ,  and  looked  now  for 
the  first  time  for  eight  long  years  upon 
British  nound,  many  an  eye  filled,  and 
many  a  heaving  breast  told  how  full  of 
rocoUections  tluit  short  moment  was,  and 
bow  different  our  feelings  from  the  gay 
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booyftncj  with  which  we  had  sailed  from 
that  same  harhoor  for  the  PeniDsula  : 
many  of  oar  hest  and  bravest  had  we  left 
behind  as  \  and  more  than  one,  native  to 
the  land  we  were  approaching,  had  found 
his  last  rest  in  the  soil  of  the  stranger. 
It  was,  then,  with  a  mingled  sense  of 
pain  and  pleasure  we  gazed  upon  that 
peaceful  little  Tillage,  whose  white  cot- 
tages la/  dotted  along  the  edge  of  the 
harbeur.  The  moody  silence  our  theagbts 
had  shed  oyer  us  was  soon  broken*  ^he 
preparations  for  disembarking  had  begun ; 
and  I  recollect  to  this  hour  how,  shi&ing 
off  the  load  that  oppressed  my  heatt,  \ 
descended  the  gangway,  bumming  poor 
Wolfe's  well-known  song — 

*  Why,  soldiers,  why 
Should  we  be  melancholy,  boysV 

And  to  this  elasHcity  of  spirits,  whether 
the  result  of  my  profession  or  the  gift  of 
God  (as  Dogberry  has  it),  I  know  not, 
I  owe  the  greater  portion  of  the  happi- 
ness I  have  enjoyed,  in  a  life  whose 
changes  and  vioissitndet^  have  eqvaUed 
most  men's. 

"  Drawn  np  in  a  line  aiong  the  shore, 
I  could  scarce  refrain  from  a  smile  at  our 
appearance.  Four  weeks  on  board  a 
transport  will  certainly  not  contribute 
much  to  the  pertonntl  of  any  unfortunate 
therein  confined  ;  but  when,  in  addition 
to  this,  you  take  into  account  that  we 
had  not  received  new  clothes  for  three 
years — if  I  except  caps  for  our  gre- 
nadiers, originally  intended  for  a  Scotch 
regiment,  but  found  to  be  too  small  fbr 
that  long-headed  generation.  Many  a 
patch  of  brown  and  grey  variegated  the 
faded  scarlet  *  of  our  uniform;'  and 
scarcely  a  pair  of  knees  in  the  entire 
regiment  did  not  confess  their  obligations 
to  a  blanket.  But,  with  all  this,  we 
shewed  a  stout  weatherbeaten  front  that, 
disposed  as  the  passerfby  might  feel  to 
laugh  at  our  ezpoose,  veiy  little  caution 
would  teach  him  it  was  folly  as  safe  to 
indulge  it  in  his  sleeve. 

"  The  bells  from  every  tower  and 
steeple  runff  gaily  out  a  peal  of  welcome 
as  we  mmrched  into  '  that  beautiful  city 
called  Cork/  our  band  playing  *  Qnrj' 
owen  {'  for  we  had  been  originaUy  raised 
in  Ireland,  and  still  amon^  our  offioers 
maintained  a  stronff  majarity  from  that 
land  of  punch,  priests,  and  potatoes; 
the  tattered  flag  of  the  regiment  proudly 
waring  over  our  headsi  aud  iK>t  a  man 
amonffst  us  whose  warm  heart  did  not 
bound  behind  a  Waterloo  medal.  Well, 
well !  I  am  now— alas  that  I  should  say 
it !— eomewbat  in  *  the  sere  and  yellow,' 
and  I  canfess,  after  the  experience  of 
some  moments  of  high  triumphant  feel- 
ing, that  I  never  before  felt  within  me 
the  same  animatiiig,  spirit-fiUing  glow  of 


delight,  as  rose  within  my  heatt  t|mt  dnj 
as  I  marched  at  the  head  of  my  company 
down  George's  Street. 

"  We  were  soon  settled  in  barracks  ; 
and  then  began  a  series  of  entertainments 
on  the  side  of  the  civic  dignities  of  Cork, 
which  soon  led  most  of  us  to  believe 
that  we  had  only  escaped  shot  and  shell 
to  fall  lees  gloriously  beneath  champagne 
and  claret.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  n 
eoreaer  in  the  island  who  would  hmw 
pronoonced  but  the  one  verdict  over  the 
regiment — '  Killed  by  the  mt^r  and 
corporation  of  Cork,'  bad  we  so  fallen. 

First  of  all,  we  were  dined  by  the 
citizens  of  Cork,  and,  to  do  them  justice, 
a  harder  drinking  set  of  gentlemen  no 
eity  need  boast;  then  we  were  feasted 
by  the  corporation ;  then  by  the  sheriffs ; 
then  came  the  msm)r  soltu ;  then  an  ad- 
dress, with  a  cold  collation,  that  left 
eight  of  us  on  the  dck-Ust  fat  a  fort- 
night :  but  tlie  climax  of  all  was  a  grand 
entertaiiiment  given  in  the  Maneioa 
House,  and  to  which  upwards  of  ioao 
were  invited.  It  was  a  species  of  £sacy 
ball,  beginning  by  a  d^Jtm^  at  tbr«» 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  ending — I 
never  yet  met  the  man  who  could  teli 
when  it  ended.  As  for  myself,  my  Jimle 
partook  a  little  of  the  adventurous,  and  I 
may  as  well  relate  it." 

But  I  cannot  afford  space  to  fellow 
him  through  the  whole  of  his  long 
Jinale,  I  must  past  over  the  reckless 
manner  in  which  he  hoaxes  one  Beam- 
ish (no  doubt  the  present  member  for  \ 
Cork  city),  and  take  him  up  at  a  time 
when  he  stood  very  much  in  need  of 
it:-  ^ 

When  I  ^rst  returned  to  etfiseioos- 
ness,  I  found  mvs^f  lying  exactly  where 
%  had  fallen.  Arouna  me  lay  heaps  of 
slain — the  two  of  '  our's  *  amongst  the 
number.  One  of  them— I  remember  he 
was  the  adjutant — held  in  his  hand  a 
wax-candie  (three  to  the  pound).  Whe- 
ther he  h^d  himself  seizea  it  in  the  en- 
thusiasm -  of  my  narrative  of  flood  and 
Add,  or  it  had  been  put  there  by  another, 
X  know  not,  but  he  certainly  eut  a  droll 
figure.  The  room  we  were  in  was  a 
small  one  off  the  great  saloon  (  and 
through  the  half-open  finding-doors  I 
could  clearly  perceive  that  the  festivities 
were  still  continued.  The  crash  of 
fiddles  and  French  horns,  and  the  tramp 
of  feet,  which  had  lost  much  of  their 
elasticity  since  the  entertainment  began, 
rang  through  mf  ears,  with  the  sounds, 
'  Down  the  middle,'  '  Hands  across,' 
*  Here's  your  partner,  captain.'  What 
hour  of  tfae  night  or  morning  it  was  then 
I  oould  not  guess ;  but  eertstnly  the 
rigo«ir  of  the^iuvty  Memed  little  abatedi 
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if  I  mk^  jB4g»  firom  thi^  «p«6NiMa  Im* 
fi»rt  M,  bimI  tka  tastimoaj  of  «  abort, 
plethoric  gentleman,  wbo  atood  wiping 
Ml  bald  head  after  conducting  his  partner 
down  twent^-eijjht  couple ;  ona  who, 
turning  to  his  frleud,  said, '  Oh,  the  dis- 
tance 18  nothing,  bat  it  is  the  pace  that 
kins.* 

"  The  first  erklenee  I  shewed  of  anj 
ratnm  to  reaaon  was  a  strong  anxiety  to 
ba  at  wj  qaartapa  ;  but  how  to  gat  tbare 
I  kaaiw  not.    The  faiat  gliauDertng  of 
■    ssnaa  I  poaaaased  told  me  that '  to  stand 
was  to  mil aad  I  was  ashamed  to  go  oo 
.1  all  fours,  which  prodenoa  suggested. 
. .  J      "At  this  moment  I  remembered  I  had 
brought  with  me  my  eaoe,  which  from  a 
.      perhap  pardonahle  vanity  X  was  fond  of 
ec*  pMsding.     It  was  a  present  from  the 
^  l  officers  of  my  regiment — many  of  them, 
alas,  since  dead !  — and  had  amost  splendid 
goM  head,  with  a  stag  on  the  top— the 
snas  of  the  regiment.  This  I  would  not 
have  loat  for  any  consideration  I  aaii 
MatioB  ;  aad  this  was  gooa  !    I  bokad 
UDuad  me  on  every  side  ;  I  groped  ba« 
liaath  the  table ;  I  tumad  the  sleeping 
sots  wbo  lay  about  in  no  very  gentle 
f4shion ;  but,  alas !  it  was  gooo*  I  K>rang 
to  my  feet,  and  only  then  remembered 
how  unfit  I  was  to  follow  up  the  search, 
as  tables,   chairs,  lights,  and  people, 
seemed  all  rocking  and  wavering  before 
me.    However,  I  succeeded  in  making 
Hiy  way  through  one  room  into  another, 
sometimea  guiding  my  steps  along  the 
walls ;  aad  once,  as  I  reoollaet,  seeking 
the  dtagpnal  of  a  room,  I  bisaoted  a  qua. 
drille  with  such  iU.dii««tad  spaed  as  to 
run  foul  of  a  Cork  dand^  aad  lus  paptaar, 
who  were  just  perfbrmmg  the  <n  ava/ni  i 
but  though  I  saw  them  lie  tumbled  in 
the  dust  by  the  shock  of  the  epoounter 
—for  I  had  upset  them— I  still  held  on 
the  even  tenor  of  my  way.  In  fact,  I  had 
feeling  but  for  one  loss  ;  and  still  in 
pttTsmt  of  my  cane,  X  reached  the  hall, 
daor.    Now  be  it  known  that  the  archi. 
teatve  of  die  Cork  Maaaioa  Houae  has 
^J*^^»      that  fault  is  a  grand 
»        «  strong  aridence  of  bow  un* 
f**^^  *^l*8l»  architects  are  to  provide 
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the  bHfbt  gravaU  brilliaiiar  lighted 
by  the  surrouading  lamps,  1  lost  my 
balance  aad  came  tumbliag  and  rolling 
from  top  to  bottom,  when  1  £ill  upoa  a 
lar^e  mass  of  some  soft  substance,  to 
which,  in  aH  probability,  I  owe  my  lifi). 
In  a  €nm  seconds  I  recovered  my  senses, 
and  what  was  my  surprise  lo  find  that 
the  downy  cushion  beneath  snored  most 
aud^y  !  I  sieved  a  little  on  one  side, 
aad  tbaa  diseovered  it  was  nothing  less 
than  an  alderaun  of  Cork;  who,  from 
hia  position,  1  coacluiad  bad  aharad  the 
same  fate  with  myself.  There  ha  lay, 
'  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest,'  but  not 
'  with  his  martial  cloak  around  biro,'  but 
a  much  more  comfortable  and  far  more 
costly  robe  ^  a  scarlet  gown  of  office, 
with  huge  velvet  cuffs,  and  a  great  cape 
of  the  same  material.  True  courage  con- 
sists in  presence  of  mind,  and  here  mine 
cane  to  my  aid  at  once.  Recollecting 
the  loss  I  had  jast  sustained,  and  per- 
aaiving  tliat  all  was  still  about  aie,  witli 
that  right  Paainsular  maxim,  that  re- 
prisals are  fair  in  an  enemy*s  camp,  I 
proceeded  to  strip  the  sUin ;  and,  with 
soma  little  diffiioulty,  partly  indeed  owing 
to  my  own  unsteadiness  on  my  legs,  I 
succeeded  in  denuding  the  worthy  dder. 
man,  who  gave  no  other  sign  of  life 
during  the  operation  than  an  abortive 
efibrt  to  Hip,  hip,  hurra !  in  which  I  left 
him,  having  put  on  the  spoil  and  set  out 
on  my  way  to  the  barrack  with  as  much 
dignity  of  manner  as  I  could  assume  in 
htmour  of  my  costuaie.  And  here  I  may 
maatioa  {tn  pttrmUhi$e),  that  a  more  com* 
^rtable  aiorning*>gown  no  man  ever  pes* 
sessed,  and  in  its  wide,  luxuriant  folds  I 
revel  while  I  write  these  lines. 

»         •         •  • 

"  Su«h  was  our  life  in  Cork — dining, 
drinking,  dancing,  riding,  steeple-chases, 
pigeon-shooting,  and  tandem-driving  — 
filling  up  any  little  interval  between  a 
lata  braakfsAt  and  the  time  to  dress  for 
diftnor  j  and  here  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
accused  for  a  tendency  to  boasting  while 
I  add,  that  aaiOBg  all  ranks  snd  degrees 
of  men  and  woman  too,  there  never  was 
a  regiment  more  highly  in  estimation 
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of  the  orchestra ;  and  had  scarcely  given 
the  last  scrape  in  the  orertare,  before  I 
was  obliged  to  appear  to  apeak  the  pro« 
logue.  Sach  are  the  cares  of  greatness. 
'J'o  do  m/self  justice,  I  did  not  dislike 
them  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  my  taste  for 
the  drama  did  cost  me  a  little  dear,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  sequel." 

Mr.  Harry  Lorrequer,  reader,  is  now 
before  you  ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  state 
that,  upon  the  principle  which  induced 
the  honest-hearted  peasant  to  pop  the 
question  to  his  sweetheart,  not  in  his 
Sunday  garments  — "  his  new  loodi/, 
bright-blue  body-coat  with  yellow  but- 
tons, and  nate  Caroline"  but  in  his 
working  rags,  our  hero  at  the  onset 
has  exhibited  himself  in  his  worst 
colours.  After  this  affair  of  tlie  alder- 
man's gown,  he  never  again  con- 
fesses to  a  thievish  appropriation ;  and 
he  seems  to  Uiink  so  little  of  it  in  this 
instance,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would 
have  done  so  if  it  had  taken  place.  I 
cannot  trouble  you  to  hear  how  he  got 
sent  out  on  detachment  in  consequence 
of  offending  a  new  colonel  (who  hated 
tlieatricals),  by  appearing  upon  morn- 
ing parade  with  the  black  face  of  the 
noble  Moor,  whom  he  had  been  enact- 
ing the  night  before,  and  whose  sooty 
hue  he  had  forgotten  to  remove  in  the 
hurry  of  turning  out  at  beat  of  drum, 
which  roused  him  from  the  deep  sleep 
into  which  he  had  fallen  after  the  rol- 
licking champagne  supper  which  fol- 
lowed the  performance  ot  Othello.  And 
yet  right  comical  is  tlie  account  of  that 
apparition.  The  colonel,  it  seems,  who 
had  never  witnessed  a  shot  fired  in 
anger,  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Ve- 
netian general, 

"  Who  had  seen  the  cannon 
When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the 
air; 

And,  like  the  devil,  from  his  very  arm 
Puff 'd  his  own  brother 

and,  consequently,  sent  his  representa- 
tive, albeit  "  an  old  Peninsular,"  into 
what  he  trusted  would  prove  Siberian 
banishment. 

It  was  to  Kilrush,  however, 

"  In  the  sweet  county  Clare." 

And  whilst  he  is  on  his  route  thither, 
let  us  pause  to  consider  him  a  little  in 
the  abstract.  To  do  this  we  must 
revert  to  him  as  a  creation  of  the  au- 
thor's. He  is  the  only  elaborated  cha- 
racter in  the  work ;  the  rest  are  sketches 
drawn  with  more  or  less  pains,  but  all 


with  a  free  and  generally  an  able  band ; 
and  indubitably  all  are,  notwithstand- 
ing farcical  exaggeration,  from  the  life. 
Now  the  character  of  the  hero  is  in- 
teresting to  an  Irishman  in  a  degree 
which  no  Englishman,  not  very  familiar 
with  Ireland  and  Irishmen,  can  com- 
prehend, much  less  appreciate;  and 
this,  startling  as  it  may  seem  to  you, 
gentle  reader,  ader  what  yoa  have  just 
seen  of  Lorrequer,  is  because  of  its 
reality  1    In  the  very  praiseworthy 
edition  of  Shakspeare  (the  Pictorial) 
now  in  course  of  publication,  the 
editor  has  shewn  by  reference  to  the 
quarto  of  1603,  that  the  poet  intended 
and  laboured  to  draw  Hamlet  as  suffer- 
ing under  intellectual  disturbance  — 
under  mental  alienation,  as  being,  in 
common  parlance^  mad  from  first  to 
last  of  the  drama :  a  foct  which,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  said  quarto,  f, 
Morgan  Rattler,  had  divined  and  pro- 
claimed in  mv  article    Of  IIamfe(>'' 
published  in  this  Magazine  years  ago ; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  proof  of 
Hamlet's  disease,  the  editor  quotes,  in 
his  supplementary  notice,  as  something 
very  fine,  a  sentence  of  that  old  mud- 
dle-headed proser,  Hazlitt,who  knew 
no  more  of  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare's 
works,  or  of  any  portion  of  them,  than 
a  cow  does  of  a  park  of  artillery,  or  a 
blind  horse  of  a  cocked  pistol.  This 
is  the  sentence Hamlet  is  a  name; 
his  speeches  and  sayinffs  but  the  idle 
coinage  of  the  poet*$  brain.  What, 
then,  are  they  not  real  ?   They  are  as 
real  as  our  own  thoughu.  Their  reality 
is  in  the  reader's  mind.    It  is  we  who 
are  Hamlet"  Now  I  submit  that  a 
much  more  asinine  sentence  than  this, 
with  a  show  of  sense  about  it,  never 
yet  was  written  in  sounding  words. 
Pass  over  the  profaneness  of  calling  the 
speeches  and  sayings  of  Hamlet  the 
idle  coinage  of  the  poet's  brain,  what 
is  meant  by  saying  it  is  we  who  are 
Hamlet  ?  It  is  merely  a  pseudo-poetical 
way  of  propounding  tnat  we  are  all 
mad,  which  the  mad  doctors,  Haslam 
and  the  rest,  never  lose  an  opportunity 
of  declaring  and  swearing  us  to  be, 
and  which,  no  doubt,  more  or  less  we 
are.   But  even  so,  surely  the  fact  of 
bemg  mad  does  not  make  any  We" 
of  us  (editorial  like  the  Pictorial  man, 
or  regal  like  our  most  gracious  queen, 
or  enfamiiU  like  any  lord-loving  lady 
of  creation),— any  "  We"  at  all  of  us 
I  repeat,  Hamlet,  any  more  than  it 
does  the  Lord  Harry!   No,  a  mad 
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"  We^  that  wanU  to  be  Hamlet  must 
be  mad  like  Hamlet,  and  he  must  call 
Shakspeare  from  the  dead  to  make  him 
90.  But  the  sentence,  so  absurd  in 
itself,  is  neTertheless  good  for  a  sug- 
gestion.   We  are  Harry  Lorrequer! 
We  Irishmen,  I  mean,  are  Harry  Lor- 
requer !  And  there  is  in  this  so  strong 
an  admixture  of  trutli,  and  so  little 
more  of  blunder  than  is  strictly  allow- 
able, that  no  Irish  author  need  hesitate 
to  adopt  the  proposition  I   Harry  Lor- 
requer is  the  most  real  Irish  character 
that  was,  pertiap8,ever  drawn.   I  have 
known  aiid  do  know  a  hundred  young 
Irishmen  in  many  leading  characteristics 
like  Lorrequer.   If  I  were  to  summon 
up  all  tliese  before  my  mind's  eye 
together,  and  take  from  each  those 
traits  which  would  be  available  to  me 
in  a  generalising  Drocess,  whereby  I 
should  hope  to  make  a  representative 
noially  ot  the  whole  number,  the  re- 
sult of  that  experiment  would  be  some- 
tliii^  in  its  main  features  closely  re- 
sembling Harry  Lorrequer;  or,  in  other 
words,  an  exemplar  of  the  class, 
"  Yomg  Irish  gentlemen*^  The  pro- 
minent  points  of  this  character  for  good 
or  evil  are  well  known;  it  will  be 
admitted,  too,  by  the  candid,  that  some 
of  the  worst  vices  are  but  virtues  pushed 
into  extremes — as  generosity  into  pro- 
digality, hospitality  into  profusion,  and 
courage,  which,  with  a  gentleman,  is  a 
ftding^  into  what  alone  becomes  a 
gladiator,  a  sense.   But  the  nicer  traits 
of  the  Irish  character  have  rarely  been 
lonched  upon,  and  never  developed 
^y ;  and  vet,  pertiaps,  they  are  more 
&tal  than  those  vrith  which  Iri^men 
w  commonly  reproached  when  the 
vulgar  are  their  asnilants. — Such  as 
an  inordinate  love  of  conviviality,  fun, 
£n>lic,  pracUcal  joking,  rows ;  a  reckless 
indiflferenoe,  at  the  least,  with  respect 
lo  mortal  quarrels,  an  inveterate  im- 
providence, a  heedlessness  as  to  con- 
sequences, a  thoughtlessness  of  things 
U>  come;  but  the  nicer  traits  lie  too 
^eep  for  the  casual  observer.  They 
^  to  be  caught  only  by  anxious  ex- 
amination of  one's  own  past  life,  and 
of  the  lives  and  characters  of  others,  his 
intimate  associates;  and  thus,  no  doubt, 
were  they  seized  by  the  author  of  Horry 
I^frequer,  They  were  glanced  at  and 
%  sort  of  defence  set  up  long  ago  (in 
IB34),  in  a  conversation  held  between 
Morgan  Rattler  and  William  Foxleigh, 
^  which  I  will  venture  to  quote  one 
iwwage;  — 


«  The  common  herd  of  men  in  these 
countries  can  conceive  no  character  which 
varies  in  its  outward  st^le  of  bearing  and 
tone  of  feeling  according  to  the  excite- 
ment that  prevails  or  the  circumstances 
that  demand  attention.  Hence  it  is, 
Billy,  that  we  Irish  gentlemen  are  often- 
times  so  much  misconstrued  by  those  who 
have  seen  us  in  our  hours  of  relaxation 
and  overflowing  merriment. when  the 
song  and  the  gUss  go  freely  round,  and 
whmk  wit  sparkles  electrically  from  e^e 
to  eye,  and  reverberates  on  every  hp. 
It  is  the  fact,  as  it  has  often  been  ob- 
served, that  the  characteristic  uncertainty 
of  our  skies  is  extended  to  the  strains  of 
our  music  and  the  conduct  of  ourselves : 
but  whether  the  skies  look  sad  or  smiling, 
serene  or  stormy,  our  land  is  still  green  ; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  rhythm  or  tlie 
strain  of  our  music,  it  is  ever  beautiful, 
ever  fraught  with  the  soul  of  earnest  feel« 
ing ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  freaks,  and 
foUiea,  and  ilUdevised  inconsistencies  of 
our  conduct,  our  hearts,  Billy,  are  always 
brave,  and  true,  and  loving.^* 

The  faults  here  glanced  at  are  plain 
enough,  but  whence  do  tliey  spring  ? 
From  infirmity  of  purpose,  insecurity 
of  will,  easiness  of  temptation,  facility 
of  receiving  impressions  from  that  which 
is  present  and  disregard  of  that  which 
is  afar,  whether  it  be  in  place  or  time ; 
a  strong  disposition  to  consider  scarcely 
any  future  sacrifice  too  great  to  secure 
the  gratification  of  the  moment,  or  the 
moment's  freedom  from  annoyance; 
a  superstitious  belief  in  Fate  and  For- 
tune, which  seems  engendered  of  the 
climate,  for  it  prevails  from  the  cabin 
to  the  castle.  The  peasant  proclaims 
his  feith  in  the  divmity  of  what  he 
styles Luck  ;*'  the  gentleman  even  of 
learning  and  genius  has,  like  Napo- 
leon, bis  star;  or  if  not,  if  he  disavow 
tlie  superstition  and  deny  it  even  to 
himself,  a  feeling  of  fatalism  is  lurking 
in  his  mind,  ready  upon  some  signal 
occasion  to  blaze  forth.  Childhood, 
from  the  impressions  it  receives  in  such 
a  country  as  the  green  land  of  song, 
of  legend,  and  of  mysteries,  is  very 
potent  in  such  matters  1 

It  is  before  some  one  or  more  of 
these  causes  seldom  clearly  to  be  seen, 
often  not  at  all  to  be  noticed,  but 
haunting  their  victim  like  an  evil  spirit, 
that  the  energy  and  industry,  the  valour, 
the  knowledge,  and  the  genius  of  Irish- 
men, have  most  frequently  fallen.  In 
the  Confeaians  of  Harry  Lorrequer^ 
most,  if  not  all,  these  enemies  of  the 
young  Irishman's  fortunes  are  laid  bare 
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in  ft  seriei  of  moit  humeroiM  scrapes, 
kito  which  hftving  got  himself  without 
necessity,  he  usually  gets  himself  out 
with  adroitness ;  or  if  not,  luck  is  sure 
to  do  it  for  him.  It  would  be  out  of 
my  power,  were  it  even  desirable,  to 
attempt  any  formal  allusion  to  the 
several  adventures  in  which  he  is  en* 
gaged,  from  bis  iailipg  in  love  witii 
Lady  Jane  Calionby  to  his  marriago 
witli  tltai  oharraing  fair.  iM  me,  how- 
ever, take  occasion  heM  to  remark, 
that  sundry  of  those  characteristics  of 
which  I  liure  been  specially  speaking 
just  now,  are  exhibited  by  Master 
Harry  in  his  intercourse  with  the  sex. 
Adoring  the  carl's  daughter  as  he  does, 
he  nevertheless  makes  love  to  Heaven 
knows  how  many ;  but  makes  love  and 
proposes  to  no  less  tlian  two  other 
ladies  whilst  he  is  severed  from  her/' 
aiid  tiear  either  of  them : — 

"  Oh.  'tis  pleasant  to  think  that  wher- 
ever we  rove 
We  are  sure  to  find  something  that's 
blissful  and  dear ; 
And  that  when  we're  away  from  the  lips 
that  we  love, 
We  need  only  make  love  to  the  lips  we 
are  near." 

This  is  pre-eminently  Irish !  and  it 
is  the  principle  upon  which  all  young 
Irishmen  act.  To  talk  of  Irishmen 
generally  as  fortunehunters,  is  a  vul- 
gar, stupid  error.  There  are  no  men 
in  the  world,  with  the  average  allow- 
ance of  brains,  who  make  such  con- 
founded fools  of  themselves  about  wo- 
men as  Irishmen  do,  and  are  constantly 
doing,  and  will  be  everlastingly  doing, 
and  this  without  being  paid  a  single 
stiver  for  the  performance.  Even  age 
does  not  cure  them  of  this  foiling. 
Look  at  poor  Dinny  Lardner!  see 
what  a  bulhoomHkeah*  he  made  of  him- 
self the  other  day  I  But  talking  of 
Denis,  wlio  is  a  man  of  Ennis,  reminds 
me  of  Clare,  into  which  county  Mr. 
Lorrequer  is  introduced.  If  it  were 
only  for  the  honour  of  Clare,  I  must 
join  him  for  a  brief  space.  I  also 
want  to  exhibit  a  trait  in  the  hero  con- 
sidered very  Irish,  but  not  yet  alluded 


to.  He  is  quartered  at  KHrush,  a 
town  on  the  Stiannon,  opposite  the 
renowned  island  of  Scattery,  on  wbidi 
there  yet  stands  a  round  tower  and  the 
ruins  of  eleven  religious  houses;  the 
island  from  which  St.  Senanus  repelled 
the  wofoan,  though  chaperoned  by  an 
aogel.  He  (tlmt  is  the  soldier,  not  the 
saint)  makes  an  excursion  to  visit  at 
Callonby,  the  seat  of  a  nobleman  who 
doubtless  derived  his  title  from  the 
lofty  Mount  Calon : — 

"  The  road  to  Callonby  was  beautiful 
beyoad  any  thing  I  bad  ever  seen  ia  In- 
land, For  upwards  of  two  miles  it  lad 
along  the  n^gin  of  the  bfty  cliffs  of 
Moher,  now  jutting  out  into  bold  pro- 
montories, and  again  retreating  and  form, 
ing  small  bays  and  mimic  harbonrs,  into 
which  the  heavy  swell  of  the  broad  At- 
lantic was  rolltng  its  deep  blue  tSd^. 
The  evenhig  was  perfectly  oaba,  and  tt 
a  little  diatanee  (torn  ike  shore  the  ear- 
iaoe  of  tha  aea  was  wkhout  a  riaple. 
II16  only  aoaad  breaking  the  aolMin 
stillness  of  the  hour  was  tha  heavy  plaih 
of  th«  waves,  as  in  minute  peals  (bay 
rolled  in  upon  the  pebbly  beacb,  and 
brought  back  with  them  at  each  retreat 
some  of  the  larger  and  smoother  stones, 
whose  noise  as  they  fell  back  into  oUI 
Ocean's  bed,  mingled  with  the  din  of 
the  broken  surf.  In  one  of  the  many 
Httle  bays  I  passed,  lay  three  or  four 
tshing-smaeks.  The  sails  were  dfryiag. 
and  flapped  laaily  against  the  mast.  I 
Qould  see  the  figures  of  the  aian  as  thsy 
passed  baek  wants  and  forwards  open  the 
oscks ;  and,  aJthoagb  the  height  wu 
nearly  eight  hundred  feat,  could  hen 
their  voices  Quite  distinctly.  Upon  the 
golden  strand  which  was  still  maik^ 
with  a  deeper  tint,  where  the  tide  Imd 
washed,  stood  a  little  white  cottage  of 
some  fishermen,  at  least  so  the  net  before 
the  door  bespoke  it.  Around  it  stood 
some  ehildren,  whose  merry  roioea  sad 
laoghing  tones  sometimes  reached  me 
where  I  was  standing.  I  could  not  but 
think  as  I  hwked  down  6tom  my  kifty 
eyrie,  upon  that  little  irroup  of  boats  sad 
that  lone  hut,  how  muoh  of  *  the  world' 
to  the  humble  dweller  beneath  lay-  in  that 
secluded  and  narrow  bay.  There  the 
deep  sea  where  their  doys  were  pass^ed 
in  '  storm  or  sunshine,'  there  the  hum- 
ble homo  where  at  night  they  rested, 


•  Bullum^skeah  means  originally  a  shield-striker.  The  skeah  is  a  shallow  wicker- 
basket,  bearing  exactly  the  shape  of  the  old  wicker-shield  of  the  Gauls  and  Northern 
Irish,  as  Spenser  relateth,  and  now  used  in  the  washing  of  potatoes  in  the  running 
stream,  which  is  the  usnal  way  of  washing  them  in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland.  I 
scarcely  say  that  the  word  has  eeased  to  be  vaad  in  iu  primitive  senae,  whieb  wis 
equivalent  to  warrior.  It  is  dow,  as  in  the  text,  need  for  what  the  Scotch  eall  "  • 
blathering  chiel." 
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aod  Mroaad  wboM  hootb  kj  aU  tUir 
csies  oul  aU  Umr  iojs.  How  far,  bow 
rvfj  iu  ramoved  uom  the  boay  Imiuita 
of  men,  and  all  the  struggles  and  con- 
tentions of  the  ambitious  world  ;  and  yet 
how  short-sighted  to  suppose  that  even 
ttier  had  not  theif  eriets  and  Aorrows, 
tna  (hat  their  bmnble  lot  was  devoid  of 
(be  iaberitanee  of  those  wOM  wUdf  sH 
are  heir  te ! 

"  I  luinad  fdiictsBtly  tnm  tlM  s«a. 
shore  Met  the  gat»  of  tba  park,  and 
By  path  in  a  few  sfioassito  was  aa  eem* 
pWtely  acreaned  from  all  proapeet  of  the 
tea«  as  thaagh  it  had  lain  nilea  inland. 
An  avenoe  of  tall  and  ancient  lime-trees, 
80  dense  in  their  shadows  as  nearly  to 
conceal  the  road  beneath,  led  for  above  a 
mile  through  a  beautiful  lawn,  whose 
sarhce,  gently  undukthig  and  studded 
with  young  clamps,  wss  dotted  over  with 
iheep." 

Now  I  am  sore  alt  my  readers,  and 
especiidly  the  ladiest  will  agree  witb 
me  m  tbuiking  that  this  it  a  verY  pretty 
piece  of  writing ;  and  that  in  this^  one 
of  the  very  few  oecasioos  upon  which 
the  author  essays  the  serious  and  phi* 
losopbieal,  be  has  not  madet  as  my 
ftiendy  Counsellor  Cornelius  O'Shaugln 
oesiy,  would  say,  a  blather,  or  a  kioum 
kippten  of  himself.  The  desoription  of 
the  scenery  is  very  picturesque;  in 
trndi  it  seems  to  furnish  forth  a  heap 
of  maleriab  worthy  of  the  pencil  of 
Turoeri  that  intelligence  of  soapsudt 
^  genius  of  gambougel  Ay,  so  it 
deesf  and  it  is,  in  point  of  a$ 
unreal,  and  eseeotially  as  ludierpasly 
unreal,  and  impossible  io  aat«re«  aa 
My  thing  that  mannfiieturer  of  filysian 
Escapes  ever  yet  imagined  in  his 
sleep,  or  per|>etraled  in  his  waking 
dreams. 

My  gentleman's  notioB  of  the  ocean 
c^itd  the  AUantic  ia  about  as  aocurate^ 
^  notwithstanding  his  sounding  sen* 
|^noa»  about  as  g^aad  as  tbat  of  the 
^^»iaa  barber,  who  told  Sleme  that 
wig  he  was  vending  would  keep 
cqtI  thottgh  it  was  dipped  in  the 
ocewi. 

Bat  let  us  begin  with  the  beginniDg! 
I  wset  to  read  our  author  a  lesson  in 

till  fnPn<llinAO0    nnA     rv/\/wl-ltiim4Ml1>  * 


of  the  vegtlablt  pn^ooiionsi  of  the 
spots  of  eaith  be  propoeed  te  make 
world-toous  in  his  novels*  At  least, 
I  tnist  tbat  whenever  our  friend  mair 
again  think  proper  to  oblige  the  British 
public  with  any  description  of  Iriab 
scenery— soeDcr^  imsurpaseed  in  love* 
liaess  —  but  which  bae  found  no  man 
of  geniiie,  saving  only  Spenser,  in  a 
few  brief  sentences,  to  do  justice  to  its 
eharms  —  he  will  at  ki^  take  the 
trouble  to  oast  his  eye  over  a  reap, 
and  not  be  guilty  of  introducing  ey* 
presses  into  tea-pieoes. 

The  road,''  he  says  (that  is,  the 
road  from  Kilnish),  'May  for  two  milee 
along  the  mtirgm  of  the  lofly  cltflfs  of 
Moher;"  and,  parenthetically  to  speak, 
a  very  nice  safo  place  for  a  road  it 
must  have  been.  I  wonder  what  my 
friend,  John  Macneill,  C.E.  F.R.S., 
&c.  &c.,  would  say  to  it  ?  But  thia  is 
rather  beside  the  matter  on  hand ;  let 
me  go  on  to  remark,  that  here  we  see 
the  author  eihibils  that  Irish  faculty  to 
which  I  alluded  as  heretofore  neglected 
in  tliese  observation!  —  namely,  tlie 
power  of drawing  upon  his  imagin* 
ation  for  his  facts/'  The  cliffs  of 
Moher  are,  at  least,  twenty  miles,  as 
the  crow  flies,  from  Kilrush ;  and  with 
an  ingenuity  perversely  curious,  you 
have  every  feature  and  accessory  that 
does  not  and  could  not  6y  Dos$ibilily 
belong  to  the  scene "  Pebbly  beach, 
**  minute  pealt  of  waves,"  "  fishing- 
smacks,"  n»eii  on  the  decks,"  voiees 
ascending  Uience,"  solden  strand," 
«  fisherman's  hut,"  children's  laugh* 
ing  tones,"  ^*  a  road  aloitg  the  margin 
of  the  cliffs,"  "  trees,"  "  tall  and  ancient 
lime-trees/'  1 1  Oh,  bow  my  excellent 
firiends,the  M.P/s  for  Clare  county,  to 
whom  all  these  cliffi  and  miles  of  the 
shore  belong,  would  laugh  at  this  fan- 
ciful description  of  a  scene  perhaps 
unsurpasied  throughout  the  world  m 
calm  grandeur  and  awful  magnificence  1 
Now^re  can  man  feel  so  little,  and 
reeognise  the  Almighty  in  his  works  so 
great,  as  upon  the  cliffs  of  Moher  1 
Take  your  stand  anywhere  between 
Hag's  Head,"  the  barrier  behind 
uihi«*h  TiiiAanor  TIav  renosea.  and  the 
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America.  And  on  what  are  you  stand- 
ing ?  On  a  cliff  rising  from  the  deep, 
some  fourteen  hundred  feet  in  perpen" 
dicular  height ;  and  if  you  choose  well 
(as  nowadays  you  can  scarcely  fail  to 
do) — if  you  take  that  cliff  crowned  by 
O'Brien  s  tower,  and  look  from  the 
galleries  constructed  near  it,  all  the 
rest  of  the  gigantic  brotherhood,  the 
guardians  ofSie  land  against  the  Ocean- 
Powers,  are  in  your  field  of  Tiew; 
each,  too,  assummg  for  his  functions 
some  vast  and  fantastic  shape  to  mortal 
vision.  One  a  castle,  proudly  rearing 
its  form  in  solitary  grandeur  from  the 
depths  of  ocean,  with  towers,  and  bat- 
tlements,  and  outworks  all  complete ; 
another  a  ruined  monastery,  stretching 
out  from  beneath  the  brow  of  the  super- 
vising cliff  far  to  sea  upon  a  tongue 
of  land,  with  its  huge  nMun-tower 
broken  off  and  rent  with  lightning,  and 
its  long  and  lof^y-pointed  roof,  yet 
perfect,  save  for  some  few  chasms,  and 
every  where  clothed  with  moss  and 
wild -creepers,  and  the  rank,  vraving 
grass,  that  springs  from  weather-beaten 
and  mouldering  masonry  under  the 
eye  of  ages.  What  a  retreat,  indeed, 
were  this  for  world-weary  men,  where 
naught  was  to  be  seen  except  the 
Heavens  and  the  Waters,  and  God  in 
both! 

Place  yourself  on  the  spot  I  have 
indicated  on  the  softest,  calmest,  sum- 
mer day  —  the  "  Almighty's  mirror" 
will  seem  serene  as  it,  fa^t  you  will  be 
drenched  with  spray;  stand  there  on 
the  day  of  tempest,  and,  in  the  dark, 
dread  expanse  below,  no  wave,  no 
billow  will  be  visible,  save  the  eternal 
wave  with  its  shroud  of  foam  that  rolls 
mournful  over  the  buried  city  of  Kis- 
tafeen.  Look  forth,  the  coracle,  with 
its  animated  burden  —  the  only  vessel 
which  could  live  ten  minutes  off  this 
shore — is  no  bigger  than  a  huge  sea- 
bird;  no  voice  is  heard  except  Uie 
voice  of  Him  who  speaks  in  thunder ; 
the  large  stone  you  roll  over  sinks  softly 
into  space,  and  makes  no  sound  or 
sign ;  the  feathery  frequenters  of  the 
shore,  elsewhere  so  clamorous,  are  here 
noiseless  as  in  a  picture.  As  you  turn 
your  fiice  towards  the  right,  the  three 
isles  of  Arran,  with  each  its  circlet  of 
surf,  lie  stretched  at  your  feet ;  behind 
and  beyond  them  is  the  bold  sweep  of 
Galway  Bay,  with  the  mountains  of 
distant  Mayo  reclining  against  the 
horizon.  On  the  left  is  Liscanor  Bay, 
terminating  in  a  gentle  curve^  round 


which  lies  the  village  of  Lahinch,  whose 
white  bouses  spring  from  the  glittering 
sand-hills,  whereon  the  view  melts 
away  as  in  the  refracted  glories  <^  a 
sunset.  Behind  you  the  lanid  is  giado- 
ally  descendinff  for  miles  inward ;  not 
a  tree,  not  a  Mirub,  not  a  bush,  not  a 
bit  of  heather,  is  to  be  seen;  nothing  of 
the  sort  could  live  in  the  ftice  of  the 
Atlantic  bkit.  But  you  see  a  country 
in  great  part  richly  cultivated,  and 
yielding  abundant  harvests,  and  for  the 
rest  under  the  process  of  being  re- 
claimed; which  draining  in  die  first 
instance  and  afterwards  Sie  use  of  sea- 
weed, which  each  departing  tide  be- 

aueathes  the  husbandman,  mixed  with 
le  sand  which  the  borders  of  the  shore 
supply,  renders  a  certain  and  neither  a 
difficult  nor  expensive  operation .  You 
see  fields  properly  laid  out,  and  fenced 
with  walls;  and  numerous  cottages 
well  built  of  stone  and  covered  with 
slate,  with  each  its  kttchen-gaiden  at- 
tached, and  all  apparently  as  trim  and 
comfortable  as  any  in  merry  Bngtend. 
The  large  manor-house  posited  in  the 
centre  of  the  scene  presides  over  all; 
and  if  as  you  gaze  upon  the  smiling 
landscape  you  should  be  told  that, 
thirty  years  ago,  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  you  contemplate  v^la  not  have 
afforded  sure  footing  for  any  thing  but 
a  snipe,  and  that  the  whole  creation 
before  you  is  due  to  the  energy,  phi- 
lanthropy, and  patriotism  of  one  man, 
I  marvel  if  you  enjoy  not  the  prospect, 
at  least  if  you  be  an  Irishman,  with 
some  suffusion  of  the  eyes  and  a 
quicker  beating  of  the  heart. 

Such,  oh,  veracious  Lonrequer  1  is  a 
fiiint  sketch  of  the  r^ion  of  Moher 
such  as  it  is,  and  its  truth  can  be 
attested  by  hundreds  who  have  visited 
it  within  the  last  two  or  three  years; 
that  is  to  say,  since  O'Brien's  bridge 
was  thrown  over  the  stormy  estoaiy 
near  Lahinch,  and  O'Brien's  tower  for 
the  accommodation  of  all  visitors  was 
erected  to  crown  the  master-cliff.  My 
worthy  friend,  Lorrequer, commits  some 
other  strange  geographical  blunders, 
such  as  removing  the  island  of  Scat- 
tery, 

"  Renowned  in  song  and  stozy/' 

from  opposite  to  Kilrush,  where  he  was 
quartered,  to  opposite  Camigaholt^ 
where  he  went  to  fight  Mr.  Beamish 
(as  I  have  already  presumed,  the  pre- 
sent honourable  member  for  Cork). 
The  latter  gentleman,  by  the  by,  was 
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woonded;  but  the  consequences  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  so  serious  as 
was  at  the  time  apprehended.   It  is 
impossible  to  observe  any  halt  in  his 
gait  at  present.   Passing  from  geog^ra- 
phy  to  human  character,  with  which 
Mr.  Lorrequer  is  better  acquainted,  let 
OS  p^mit  him  to  present  us  to  a 
priest  of  the  old  school.   In  my  youth, 
J  knew  a  number  of  them  well,  now, 
alas  the  while,  no  more  !  and  right 
good   fellows    they   were, —  single- 
hearted,  simple  in  manner,  and  without 
guile, — unworldly  and  unselfish,  unaf- 
fectedly liberal  in  all  their  opinions, 
those  upon  religion  included,  and  care- 
less and  ignorant  about  politics, — hos- 
pitable from  the  heart,  and  delighting 
in  the  society,  seldom  within  their 
reach,  of  any  body  who  could  either 
converse  widi  them  upon  the  topics, 
and  studies,  and  books  that  they  loved, 
or  listen  judiciously,  and  be  instructed. 
Such  were  the  old  priests  of  Douay, 
St.  Omers,  Salamanca;  and  many  and 
many  a  jovial  and  not  unprontable 
hour  have  I  passed  in  their  society, — 
for  they  were  deeply  learned  in  ancient 
classic  literature,  and  the  literature  of 
France,  and  Spain,  and  Italy, — and 
they  were  pre-eminently  masters  of  the 
tongues.  And,  certainly,  none  could 
he  more  unfeignedly  anxious  to  com- 
municate their  knowledge  to  any  body 
worthy  the  trouble,  who  was  willing  to 
sit  at  their  feet  and  learn  wisdom.  I 
have  a  grateful  remembrance,  not  only 
of  the  old  men  but  of  their  admirable 
the  varieties  of  exquisite  trout, — 
oh,  how  exquisitely  dressed  under  the 
Pore's  personal  inspection ! — the  quar- 
of  kid,  that  most  delicious  of  all 
^'^^ts,  curiously  fattened  by  some 
pious  parishioner ;     omelette  of  every 
^P^es,  delicious  as  you  could  have  it 
the  Trois  Frcres  Provengatue;  the 
undeniable  port  of  finest  vintage,  and 
anived  at  the  years  of  discretion —that 
at  an  age  when  it  might  be  drunk  d 
^^Uion,  without  fear  of  matutinal 
^nseauences  (I  never  saw  a  bottle  of 
white  wine  in  a  priest's  house) ; 
then  the  pothien  !  oh,  meela  mur- 
there  is  none  of  it  to  be  had  now 
for  love  or  money, — and  such  pothien 
^      had — pothien  which,  even  then, 
^  not  to  be  had  any  where  else! 
"^itiLD  as  mother^s  milk— fragrant 
a  bed  of  violets— clear  as  the  water 
the  Elbe— 


*'  Pure  as  the  fountain  in  rocky  cave, 
Where  never  a  sunbeam  kiss'd  the  wave ; 
Gentle  as  breeze  that  but  whispers  and 
dies. 

Yet  BLITHE  as  the  light  leaves  that  dance 
in  its  sighs: 

and,  to  conclude  (though  I  could  run 
on  for  ever  in  grateful  commendation 
of  it),  DELICIOUS  as  the  nectar  of  the 
Homeric  gods,  without  its  debilitating 
effects,  which,  according  to  "  Glorious 
John,"*  "the  Thunderer's  self,"  ex- 
perienced when  he 

"  His  swimming  head  to  needful  rest 
applied, 

And  Juno  slept  unheeded  by  bis  side.'' 

Harry  Lorrequer  gives  a  right  hu- 
morous description  of  a  priest  of  this 
class,  and  enlarges  upon  his  genial 
hospitality;  but  as,  perhaps,  none  of 
the  nobler  specimens  of  the  order  were 
existing  in  his  time,  I  will  in  the  first 
instance  volunteer  a  story  about  a  bet- 
ter brother  of  the  cloth,  and  a  more  ex- 
alted instance  of  priestly  hospitality. 
When  the  cholera  raged  in  Ireland, 
Clare  was  very  grievously  afflicted.  A 
near  relative  of  mine.  Dr.  White  Rat- 
tler, was  despatched,  by  order  from  the 
castle,  to  a  small  village  in  the  wildest 
part  of  the  fer-west  of  the  county. 
The  disease  had  broken  out  violently 
in  the  police  barrack :  three  of  a  small 
party  were  already  dead,  and  all  the 
others,  with  one  exception,  were  in- 
valided. The  doctor  set  out  on  horse- 
back, his  only  means  of  travelling 
thither,  and  alone.  On  arriving  at  the 
place,  he  found  that  the  last  man  was 
also  seized  with  symptoms  of  cholera ; 
and  now  all  were  sick  and  helpless. 
This  for  a  day  had  added  want  of  nou- 
rishment to  the  terrors  and  afflictions 
of  disease.  The  police  had  never  been 
popular ;  they  were  less  so  now  than 
ever.  The  peasantry  had  lately  been 
smitten  by  the  terrible  justice  of  a  spe- 
cial commission;  many  a  hearth  was 
desolate ;  every  house  was  the  house  of 
mourning.  The  people,  too,  enter- 
tained the  most  deaaly  fear  of  con- 
tagion. Nothing  could  accordingly 
induce  them  to  approach  the  barrack, 
or  hold  any  personal  communication 
with  its  inmates;  but  they  did  not 
suffer  them  to  perish.  At  a  particular 
spot,  some  half-quarter  of  a  mile  away 
from  the  infected  house,  an  abundant 
supply  of  provisions  was  daily  de* 


*  See  Dryden's  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  lUad, 
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posited ;  and  so  fiir  all  was  well,  as 
long  as  there  was  a  policenMn  able  to 
fetch  tliem  away.  The  duty  of  ad- 
ministering the  advisable  remedies  to 
the  living  being  performed,  Doctor 
Rattler  had  to  dispose  of  the  dead, 
whose  corpses,  already  in  process  of 
decomposition,  were  rendering  the  at- 
mosphere pestileBtial.  With  his  own 
hands,  ana  unaided,  he  had  to  thrust 
the  bodies  into  shells,  and  nail  down 
the  lids.  The  stench  was  horrible^  the 
sight  was  hideous.  At  last,  the  task 
was  completed,  and  his  labours  for  the 
time  were  over.  But  where  was  he  to 
seek  shelter  and  refreshment?  The 
barrack  was  a  solitary  building,  at  per- 
haps a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from 
the  miserable  cabins  which  constituted 
the  village.  Tliere  was  no  inn,  or 
farmhouse,  or  liouse  of  anv  sort^  for 
miles  round,  where  he  could  expect  to 
get  a  potato  and  salt,  even  if  he  were 
admitted  within  doors,  except  two. 
He  rode  on  to  one  ;  rt  was  the  parson's. 
He  told  his  name  and  mission  at  the 
lodge-gate;  the  gatekeeper  dared  not 
admit  him ;  but,  for  a  bribe  flung  from 
a  safe  distance,  the  man  undertook  to 
state  the  case  to  his  reverend  master. 
The  answer  was  a  positive  refusal  to 
admit  him,  or  to  hold  any  further  com- 
munication with  him.  The  doctor  was 
obliged  to  depart.  The  oUiec  house 
was  the  priest's.  The  doctor  rode 
thither  with  no  sanguine  hope  of  wel- 
come ;  his  road  led  him  to  the  back  of 
the  houses  As  he  reached  it,  bis  heart 
misgave  him  sorely ;  he  was,  moreover, 
faint  and  sickish.  Ue  got  off  his  horse, 
and  leaned  his  head  against  the  gable ; 
he  was  seized  with  a  slight  gk^iness 
and  sickness  of  the  stomach ;  but  under 
the  circumstances  it  was  terrible ;  and 
lie  prayed  to  God  to  look  down  upon 
him  that  day,  thinking  that  if  he  who 
had  been  so  lately  succouring  others 
were  now  himself  seized  with  the  dis- 
ease, he  must  die  like  an  unowned 
dog.  He  rallied,  however,  and  walked 
round.  There  was  no  gate  before  the 
priest's  dwelling —  there  was  no  porter ; 
the  door  of  the  cabin  was  open.  For- 
tunately, the  priest  was  at  home ;  stiU, 
more  fortunately,  Ite  was  a  Christian 
and  a  gentleman.  He  saw  the  youth ; 
he  lieard  his  little  story ;  he  received 
him  as  a  son  ;  lie  dismissed  his  fear  of 
cholera  (as  deep  as  that  held  by  any  of 
his  flock),  to  dUcharge  the  saeied  rites 
of  hospitality.  He  gave  him  to  eat 
and  to  drink  of  tlM  best  her  MiW  pro^ 


cure,  and  he  shared  with  knn  (h«  •nW 
bed  wiuoh  bis  poor  dwelling  boasted. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  Mr.  Lofrequtf^f 
priest :— * 

'*  Father  Blabchi  Bremian,  P.  P.  ef 
CaHMbolt,  was  what  I  had  often  pic- 
tiff  ed  to  sayself  as  the  heau  idM  of  hu 
caste.  His  Bgare  was  short,  fle^,  and 
enonnoiisly  muscular,  and  di^layad  pro- 
portions which  waited  but  height  to 
constitutA  a  perfect  Hercules ;  bis  legs, 
80  thick  in  the  oalf,  so  taper  in  the  anUe, 
looked  like  nothing  I  know,  except,  per- 
haps, the  metal  balustrades  of  Carlisle 
bridge  'y  his  face  was  large  and  rosy»  and 
the  general  expression  a  mixture  of  un- 
bounded good-humour  and  mexhaostible 
drollery,  to  which  the  restless  activity  of 
his  bkek  and  arched  eyebrows  greatly 
contributed  >  and  his  moufh,  were  it  not 
for  a  ehsiacter  of  sentoali^  and  volap* 
tuottsness  about  the  nether  lip,  bad  beaa 
actually  hsndsome;  his  head  was  bald, 
except  a  narrow  circle  close  above  the 
ears,  which  was  marked  by  a  ring  of 
curly  dark  hair,  sadly  insufficient,  how- 
ever, to  conceal  a  development  behind 
that,  if  there  he  any  truth  in  phrenology, 
bodes  but  little  happiness  to  the  disci- 
ples of  Miss  Martmeau.  Add  to  these 
external  signs  a  voice,  rich,  fluent,  and 
racy  with  the  mellow  '  Doric  of  his 
country/  and  you  have  some  faint  re- 
semUimee  of  ooe  every  inch  a  priest." 

Harry  has  beeti  introduced  to  his  re- 
verence by  the  gentleman  who  had 
been  secohd  to  Mr.  Beamish,  a  Doctor 
Finncane,  of  the  North  Coilc  Militia, 
an  honour  to  that  flicetious  corps. 
There  is  a  grand  supper  going  forward 
at  the  time  of  the  arrital  of  the 
strangers.  The  mirth,  after  a  little, 
grows  fest  and  furious,  and  ends,  tTi- 
bemic^f  in  a  regular  scrimmage.  We 
must  pass  all  this  over,  merely  pausing 
to  touch  upon  a  story  (old  by  Doctor 
Finncane,  respecting  a  trick  played  by 
an  orange  major  of  his  regiment  upon 
a  couple  of  Maynooth  priests.  Iney 
had  enjoyed  the  festivities  of  the  mess 
up  to  an  hour  which  lefl  them  barely 
time  to  get  "  within  gates"  before 
twelve  o'clock.  The  major,  their  ene- 
my, was  acting  field-officer: — 

"  The  worthy  fathers  finished  their 
glasses,  and,  taking  a  most  affectionate 
leave  of  their  kiod  entertainers,  sallied 
forth  under  the  guidaAce  of  Major  Jones, 
who  insisted  upon  accompanying  them 
part  of  the  way,  as,  •  from  infarmaiioii  he 
had  received,  the  sentries  were  deaWed 
in  some  places,  and  the  usual  preeaotiiNM 
against  surprise  all  taken.'  Much  as  die 
pslils  ■ttsmion  firpiited  the  objects  of 
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it,  \aB  brother  officers  wondered  still 
men ;  and  no  sooner  did  thej  perceive 
the  major  and  his  companioas  issue  forth , 
than  thej  set  out  in  a  body  to  watch 
where  this  novel  and  unexpected  com- 
.  plaisance  would  terminate. 

**  When  the  priests  reached  the  door  of 
the  barrack-yard,  they  again  turned  to 
Btter  their  thanks  to  the  major,  and  en- 
treat him  once  more  '  not  to  come  a  step 
fcrther.'  •  There  now,  major,  we  know 
the  path  well,  so  just  give  us  the  pass^ 
sod  don't  stiry  oat  in  the  night  ain' 

'**Ah,  oui.  Monsieur  Jones,' said- the 
tbb6 ;  <  retoomez  je  vous  prie.  We 
tre,  I  may  saj,  ehes  nous.  Ces  braves 
gens  le  North  Cork  knows  us  by  this 
time/ 

*'  The  major  smiled  wJiile  he  still 
pressed  his  services  to  see  them  past  the 
pieqoets;  but  thej  were  resolved,  and 
would  not  b^  denied.  '  With  the  word 
for  the  night,  we  wrant  nothing  more,' 
Aid  Father  Luk».  '  Well,  theB^' said  the 
major,  in  his  gravest  tone— and  he  was 
oatorally  grave — 'you  shall  have  vouf 
way,  but  remember  to-  call  out  loud,  for 
the  first  sentrv  is-a  little  deaf,  and  a  very 
ptisionate,  ill-tempered  f(rilow,.to  boot.' 
*  Never  fear,'  sud  Father  Mooney, 
haghing,  *  I'll  go  bail  he'll  hear  me.' 
'  Well,  the  word  for  the  night  is. '  Bloody 
end  to  the  pope!'  don't  forget,  now,^ 
'  Bloody  end  to  the  pope !'  And  with 
these  wtyrds  he  banged  the  door  between 
him  and  the  unfortunate  priests ;  and  as 
bolt  was  fiistened  after  bolt,  they  heard 
him  laughing  to  hioisdf  like  a  fiend  o'er 
his  vengeance. 

*' '  And  big  bad  luck  to  you.  Major 
Jones !  for  the  same  ever^  (&y  ve  see  a 
psfing-stone,'  was  the  famt  subaudible 
cjacuUtion  of  Father  Luke,  when  he  was 
recovered  enough  to  speak.  '  Sacristi 
qoe  nous  sommes  attrap^s,'  said  the 
*bb^,  scarcely  able  to  avoid  laughing  at 
the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed." 

Alt  evasion  with  tlie  sentinels  was  in 
▼ain:  the  unfortunate  Maynoothrans 
were  obliged  to  give  the  word  to  each 
of  the  chain  of  senlinels  out  loud ;  and 
the  narrator  adds : — 

"  Whether  it  was  that  the  penance  foi^ 
their  heresy  took  long  in  accomplishing, 
or  that  they  never  could  summon  courap^e 
to  face  their  persecator,  certain  it  is, 
that  the  North  Cork  saw  theon  no  more ; 
nor  were  they  observed  to  pass  the  pre^ 
ciaets  of  the  college  while  that  regiment 
occupied  Maynooth." 

Another  story  from  the  same  eminent 
Widy  told  at  mess,  pleases  me  still 
better,  and  is,  perhaps^  the  best  in  the 
book:—- 

"  It  was  in  the  hard  winter  of  theyeac 
VOL.  XXII.  NO.  cxxix. 


— 99  that  we  were  quartered  in  May- 
nooth, as  man  J  said,  for  our  sins>  for  a 
more  stupid  place — the  Lord  be  merciful 
to  it—never  were  men  condemned  t^. 
The  people  at  the  college  were  much 
better  off  than  us;  they  had  whatever 
was  to  be  got  in  the  country,  and  nevef 
were  disturbed  by  mounting  guard  o» 
night  patrole.  Many  of  the  professors 
were  rood  fellows,  that  liked  grog  fully 
as  weU  as  Greek,  and  understood  sluurt 
whist  and  five  and  ten  quite  as  inti. 
mately  as  they  knew*  the  Vulgate,,  or  the 
Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.  The^ 
made  no  ostentations  display  of  their 
pioos  zeal ;  but  whenever  tney  were  not 
rastiogv  or  praying,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  they  were  always  pleasant  and 
agreeable ;  and,  to  do  them  justice,  never 
r«fused  by  any  chance  an  invitation  to 
dinner — no  matter  at  what  inconvenience. 
Well,  even  this  little  solace  in  our  afflic- 
troa  we  soon  lost  by  an  unfortunate 
mistake  of  that  orange  rogue  of  the 
world.  Major  Jones,  who  gave  a  wrong 
pass  one  night — Mr.  — .  knows  the 
story ;  and  from  that  day  forward  we 
never  saw  the  pleasant  faces  of  the 
Abb^  d'Array  or  the  Professor  of  the 
Humanities  at  the  mess.  Well,  the  only 
thing  I  could  do  was  just  to  take  an  op- 
portunity to  drop  in  at  the  college  in  the 
evening,  where  we  had  a  quiet  rubber  of 
whist,  and  a  little  social  and  intellectual 
conversation,  with,  may  be,  an  oyster 
and  a  glass  of  punch,  just  to  season  the 
thing ;  all  done  discreetly  and  quietly, — 
no  snouting,  or  even  singing,  for  the  <  su- 
perior' haid  a  prejudice  about  profane 
songs.  Well,  one  of  these  nights,  it  was 
about  the  first  week  in  February,  I  was 
detained,  by  stress  of  weatlier,  from 
eleven  o'clock,  when  we  usually  bade 
good  night,  to  past  twelve,  and  then  to 
one  o'clock,  waiting  for  a  dry  moment  to 
get  home  t»  the  barracks.a  good  mile 
and  a  half  off.  £very  time  old  Father 
Mahony  went  to  look  at  the  weather,  he 
came  back  saying,  *  It's  worse  it's  get- 
ting ;  such  at  ni^  of  rain,  glory  be  to 
God,  never  was  seen.'  So  there  was  no 
good  in  going  out  to  be  drenched  to  the 
skin,  and  I  sat  nuietly  waiting,  taking 
between  times  a  iitde  punch,  just  not  to 
seem  impatient,  nor  distress  their  re- 
verences. At  last  it  struck  two,  and  I 
thought,  '  Well,  the  decanter  is  empty 
now,  and  if  1  mean  to  walk,  I've  taken 
enough  for  the  present ;'  so,  wishing 
them  all  manner  of  happiness  and  plea- 
sant dreams,  I  stumbled  my  way  down- 
stairs, and  set  out  on  my  journey.  I  was 
always  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  short  cut 
on  my  wmt  home,  across  the  '  gurt  na. 
broclia,'  tLe  priest's  meadows,  aa  they 
caU  them;  it  saved  nearly  half-a-mile, 
although  upon  the  present  occasion  it  ex* 
s 
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pooed  one  ewfttH?  to  nia,— Ibr  there 
was  DOthifig  to  shelter  against  Che  entire 
waj»  not  eren  a  tree.  Well,  out  I  set  in 
a  half  tiot— for  I  sta]^  so  laia,  I  was, 
l^essed  for  time ;  beMdes,  I  felt  it  easier 
to  mn  than  walk»  Tin  eure  I  can't  tell 
why ;  My  be  tbe  drop  of  drink  I  took 
got  into  my  head.  Well,  1  was  jnst  jog- 
ging on  across  the  commoo,  the  rsia 
neaong  hard  in  my  face,  and  my  clodMa 
pasted  to  me  with  the  wet ;  notwith* 
standing,  I  was  singing  to  myself  a  yerse 
of  an  oiki  song,  to  lighten  &e  road, 
when  I  beard  suddenly  a  noise  near  me, 
like  a  man  sneeciag.  I  stopped,  and 
listened;  in  fact,  it  wss  impossible  to 
•ee  yonr  hand,  liis  night  was  so  dsrk ; 
bat  I  could  hear  nothing.  Tbe  thought 
came  oyer  me,  may  be  it's  something 
*  not  good,'  for  there  were  yery  ugly 
stories  going  about  what  the  priests  naed 
to  do  mrmerly  in  these  meadows ;  and 
bones  were  onen  found  in  different  parts 
•f  them.  Just  as  I  was  thinking  this, 
snother  voiee  came  nearer  than  the  last ; 
it  might  be  only  a  sneese,  sfter  aU,  but  in 
real  eameet  it  was  migh^  like  a  groan. 
I  said  to  nmelf, '  What's  this  V  '  Have 
ye  the  paaar  I  cried  ont;  *  have  ye  the 
pass  t  or  what  bringa  you  walking  here 
im  nomin»  Pattiif  for  I  was  so  ooiSased, 
whether  it  waa  a  *  sperit'  or  not,  that  I 
was  going  to  address  him  in  Latin  3 
there's  nothing  eq«sl  to  the  dead  lan« 
guages  lo  lay  a  ghost,  erery  body 
knows.  Faith  1  the  moment  I  said  these 
words,  he  gaye  me  another  groan,  deeper 
and  more  melancholy  than  before.  '  If 
it's  uneasy  you  are,'  aays  I, '  for  sny  neg. 
loot  of  your  friends'— i  for  I  thought  he 
might  be  in  purgatory  longer  than  he 
folt  convenient—.'  tell  me  what  yon 
wish,  and  go  home,'  said  I ;  '  and  if  it's 
masMs  ye'd  like,  I'll  give  ye  a  day's  pay 
myself,  rather  than  you  should  feel  your* 
self  this  way«'  The  words  were  not  weU 
•at  of  my  mouth,  when  he  came  so  near 
me,  that  the  sigh  he  gaye  went  right 
through  both  my  ears.  *  The  Lord  be 
merciful  to  me  !*  said  I,  trembling. 
'Amen !'  said  he,  <  whether  you're  joking 
or  not/  The  moment  he  said  that,  my 
mind  was  relieyed,  for  I  knew  it  was  not 
a  <  sperit,'  and  1  began  to  laugh  heartily 
at  my  mistske.  '  And  who  sre  ye  at  all,' 
said  I, '  that's  roving  about  at  this  hour 
of  nightl  Ye  can't  be  Father  Luke,  for 
I  left  him  asle^  on  the  carpet  before  I 
quitted  the  college ;  and  iaitb,  my  friend, 
if  you  hadn't  the  taste  for  diyarsion,  you 
would  not  be  out  now  I'  He  coaghed 
then  so  hard,  that  1  couldn't  make  out 
well  what  he  said  ;  bat  iost  peroeired  he 
had  lost  his  way  on  the  eornmon,  and 
was  a  little  diaguised  in  liquor.  '  It's  a 
good  man's  case,'  said  I, « to  take  a  little 
toor  mnob,  thongh  it's  what  I  dooHeyer 


do  mtaelf :  m  take  hold  of  my  hand, 
and  I'll  see  yon  safo.'  I  strslthed  oat 
my  hsnd,  and  got  him,  mot  by  the  ana, 
as  I  hoped*  b«t  by  the  hair  or  the  head, 
—ibr  be  was  idl  drippiag  with  wet,  and 
had  lost  his  hsL  «  Wefi,  yomU  not  be 
better  of  this  night's  ezearaion,'  theoght 
I,  '  if  you're  liable  to  the  ifteumslism. 
And,  now,  whereabouts  do  yoa  live,  my 
friend,  for  I'll  see  yoa  safe  hiefoie  I  leave 
your  What  he  said  then  I  could  never 
clearly  make  eat,— for  the  wind  and  laaa 
were  both  beating  so  hard  ngainat  my 
feM,  that  1  eanld  not  hear  a  arwd;  how- 
ever,  1  waa  aUe  iuat  to  peiysi^  that  he 
was  rery  much  oisguised  in  drink,  and 
spoke  rather  thick.  '  Well,  noreraaind.' 
says  I,  <  it's  not  a  time  of  day  for  aanch 
conversation;  so  ooaae  along,  and  1*11 
aee  you  safe  to  the  ipiardhooae,  if  yoa 
can't  remember  ^onr  own  place  of  atioda 
in  the  meanwhile.'  It  was  jnst  at  the 
moment  I  said  this  that  I  first  diaooyered 
he  wss  net  a  gentleman.  Wett,  now, 
you'd  never  guess  how  I  did  at;  and 
faith  I  always  thought  it  a  rary  ^ti 
thing  of  me,  and  both  of  na  in  the  dark. 

<*  •  Well,  I  really  coafesa  it  moat  have 
been  a  very  diActut  tiling  under  the  dr. 
cnautances.  Pray  haw  did  yoai  ceo. 
trive  V  said  tbe  major. 

** '  Just  guess  now  1' 

'* '  By  tM  tone  of  his  voice,  perhspa, 
and  his  accent,'  said  Curaon. 

"  •  DoTil  a  bit,  for  he  spoke  Fsmsrk- 
sbly  weU,  considering  how  for  he  wsi 
gone  in  liquor.' 

'*  *  Well,  probd>ly  by  die  tonoli  of  hit 
hand !  no  bad  test  V 

"  *  No,  you're  wrong  again,  for  it  was 
b^  the  haff  of  the  head  I  had  hold  of 
him,  for  fear  of  fellinr,  for  he  was  si- 
ways  stooping  down.  Well,  yon'd  never 
^Ms  it :  it  was  just  by  the  touch  of  bit 

"  '  His  foot!  why  how  did  that  give 
yon  any  information  V 

"  <  There  it  is  now ;  that's  just  what 
only  an  Irishman  would  ever  hare  made 
any  tbiug  out  of ;  for  while  be  was  stum- 
bling about  he  happened  to  tread  on  mj 
toes,  and  neyer  since  I  was  bom  did  I 
feel  any  thing  like  the  weight  of  bin. 
'  Well,^said  I, '  the  loss  of  yonr  hat  stay 
give  you  cold,  my  friend,  but  upon  my 
conscience  you  are  in  no  danger  of  wM 
feet  with  soch  a  pair  of  strong  brogaes  aa 
you  have  on  you.'  Well,  he  lau^ied  at 
that  till  I  thought  he'd  split  his  sides ; 
and  in  good  tnah,  I  could  not  help  joia- 
ing  in  the  fun,  although  my  foot  was 
smarting"  like  mad  ;  and  so  we  jogged 
along  through  the  rain,  enjoying  tbe 
joke  just  as  if  we  were  sitting  by  a  good 
fire,  with  a  jorum  of  punch  between  uf. 
I'm  sure  I  can't  tell  you  how  often  we 
foU  that  night ;  but  my  dotbes,  the  next 
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■oiirfng^  w«f»  nbaohitel J  covered  wkk 
mnd,  wmi  m  hat  enubed  in  two ;  for  he 
watf  ao  coBioundecUy  drunk,  it  wae  im- 
DMoble  to  keep  him  up,  and  be  alwaje 
iBapt  boring  along  with  his  head  down, 
ao  that  heart  was  almost  broke  in 
keeping  bim  on  his  legs.  I'm  sure  I 
nerer  bad  a  more  fatiguing  march  in  the 
Peninsula  than  that  blesMd  mile  and  a 
half;  but  erery  misfortune  has  an  end  at 
last,  and  it  was  four  o'clock  striking  by 
the  college  dock  as  we  reached  the  bar- 
racks. After  knocking  a  couple  of  times 
and  giHng  the  countersign,  the  sentry 
opened  the  small  wicket,  and  my  heart 
actually  leaped  with  m  that  I  had  done 
with  my  friend ;  so  1  just  called  out  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard,  and  said,  <  Will 
you  put  that  poor  fellow  on  the  guard- 
bed  tdl  morning  ;  for  I  found  him  on  the 
common,  and  he  could  neither  find  his 
way  home»  nor  tell  me  where  be  lived  V 

*  And  where  is  be  V  said  the  sergeant. 
'  He*s  outside  the  gate  there,'  says  I, 
'  wet  to  the  skin,  and  shaking  as  if  he 
bad  the  ague.'  *  And  is  this  bim  V  said 
the  sergeant,  as  we  went  outside.  '  It 
is.'  said  I ;  '  may  be  you  know  bim  V 

*  May  be  I've  a  guess,'  said  be,  bursting 
ioto  a  fit  of  laughter  that  I  thought  he'd 
choke  with.   '  Well,  aergeant,'  says  I, 

*  I  always  took  you  for  a  humane  man ; 
hat  if  that's  the  way  you  treat  a  fellow- 
creature  in  distress  ' 

'  A  fellow-creature !'  said  he,  laugh- 
ing louder  than  before.  <  Ay,  a  fellow- 
creature,'  said  I— for  the  sergeant  was  an 
ningeman ;  '  and  if  he  difllers  from  you 
ia  mattera  of  religion,  sure  he's  your 
feOow-CMtore  still.'  *  Troth,  doctor,  I 
tlunk  there's  another  trifiing  difference 
betune  ua,'  said  he.  *  D — n  your  poli- 
tics!*  says  I,  'never  let  them  ioteriere 
with  your  humanity.'  Wasn't  I  right, 
inajort  *  Take  good  care  of  him,  and 
lire's  balf-a-crown  for  you.'  So,  sajring 
tkese  worda,  I  steered  along  by  the  har. 
'^-wall,  and,  after  a  little  groping 
about,  got  up-ataira  to  my  quartera; 
when,  thanks  to  a  naturally  good  consti- 
tution, and  regular  habiu  of  life,  I  soon 

"When  the  doctor  had  said  Hius 
"J^Qcb,  he  pushed  his  chair  slightly  from 
t^ table,  and  taking  off  his  wine,  looked 
>boQt  him  with  the  composure  of  a  man 
who  had  brought  bis  tale  to  a  termina- 
tion. * 

^  "  •  Well ;  but,  doctor,'  said  the  major, 
yoQ  are  surely  not  done  :  you  have  not 
told  us  who  your  interesting  friend 
turned  out  to  be.' 

*'  *  That's  the  veiy  thing,  then,  I*m 
"^•bUtodo!' 

"  '  But  of  course,*  said  another, '  your 
t<Jjy  does  not  end  there  I' 

** '  And  where  the  devil  would  you 


bare  it  end  V  replied  be ;  <  didn't  I 
bring  mv  hero  heme,  and  go  to  sleep 
afterwards  myself ;  and  then,  with  virtue 
rewarded,  how  could  I  finish  better  V 

'*  <  Oh,  of  course ;  but  still  you  have 
not  accounted  for  a  principal  character  in 
the  narrative,'  said  1. 

'  Exactly  so  !'  said  Curzon.  '  We 
were  all  expecting  some  splendid  cata- 
strophe in  the  morning ;  that  your  com- 
panion turned  out  to  be  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  at  least,  or  perhaps  a  rebel  ge-r 
neral,  with  an  innnense  price  upon  bis* 
bead.' 

"  *  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,'  said 
Fin,  drvly- 

*'  *  And  do  you  mean  to  say  there  was 
never  any  clue  to  the  discovery  of  him  Y 

"  '  The  entire  affair  is  wrapped  in 
mystery  to  this  hour,'  said  he.  *  There 
was  a  joke  about  it,  to  be  sure,  among 
the  officers ;  but  the  North  Cork  never 
wanted  something  to  lau^h  at' 

*'  *  And  what  was  the  joke  V  said  se. 
veral  voices  together. 

"  '  Just  a  complaint  from  old  Mickv 
Oulaban,  the  postal  aster,  to  the  colonel, 
in  the  morning,  that  some  of  the  officers 
took  away  his  blind  mare  off  the  common, 
and  that  the  letters  were  late  in  conse- 
quence.' 

"  *  And  so,  doctor,'  called  out  seven  or 
eight  voices, '  your  friend  turned  out  to 
be  ' 

"  '  Upon  mv  conscience  they  said  so ; 
and  that  rascal,  the  sergeant,  would  take 
bis  oath  of  it ;  hut  my  own  impression 
I'll  never  disclose  to  the  hour  of  my 
death!'" 

Thui  is  the  story  that  was  marred  for 
me  by  Phiz's  pictorial  announcement  of 
that  which  is  at  once  the  point,  the 
substance,  and  the  catastrophe.  Had 
I  not  a  right  to  be  angiy  ?  As  a  speci- 
men of  our  author's  power  of  writing 
seriously  and  earnestly,  I  would  gladly, 
if  space  allowed,  quote  his  account  of  a 
trial  for  murder,  in  an  assize  town.  I 
would  gladly  folfow  him  into  France 
and  Germany ;  as  it  is,  I  shall  wind  up 
with  an  apologue.  The  electors  of  the 
city  of  Cork  have,,  in  tlieir  choice  of 
members  to  represent  them  in  parlia- 
ment, shewn  great  discrimination,  and 
a  laudable  pride,  iu  the  occupation 
which  the  majority  of  Ihem  pursue. 
They  evidently,  in  the  way  of  business, 
plume  themselves  upon  porter,  pota- 
toes, and  pigs,  as  in  the  way  of  plea- 
sure they  do  upon  poetry,  punch,  and 
politics ;  and  have  evinced  this  by  ex- 
porting, as  their  contribution  to  the 
collective  wisdom,  a  couple  of  Corca* 
giaa  gentlemeoy  who^  like  themselves. 
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are  attached  to  the  provision  trade,  and 
think  a  (at  pig  the  most  interesting  ani- 
mal, and  a  hogshead  of  porter  one  of 
the  noblest  objects  in  creation.  They 
go  so  far  as  to  confer  upon  that  current 
coin  of  the  realm  elsewhere  known  as  a 
shilling,  the  venerated  name  of  "  hog;*' 
and  apart  from  all  other  considerations 
they  reverence  the  hogshead  aforesaid 
for  the  component  hog"  in  the  name. 
Of  the  two  M.P's,  Mr.  Callaghan 
especially  patronises  and  presides  over 
the  pigs ;  Mr.  Beamish  is  a  brewer  of 
porter.  Thanks  to  Johnny  Robinson's 
excellent  story,  styled  "  ihe  Bdmi$hei,'* 
the  latter  senator's  name,  even  without 
the  aid  of  Harry  Lorrequer,  is  much 
more  generally  known  in  the  convivial 
circles  of  this  metropolis  than  his 
porter ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  not 
only  throughout  his  native  Cork,  but, 
moreover,  in  the  counties  of  Kerry  and 
Clare,  Tipperary  and  Limerick,  the 
person  is  no  better  than  an  abstraction, 
and  the  name  is  only  used  to  designate 
a  particular  species  of  stout,— -and  right 
good  stout  it  is,  and  high  is  the  esteem 
with  which  it  b  Tegarded.  Neither 
"  Guiness's,"  nor  even  "  Dan  CCon- 
nell's,"  nor  any  other  potatory  composi- 
tion of  a  milder  character,  has  a  chance 
with  it.  Nor  can  any  other  be  palmed 
off  upon  the  humblest  connoisseur  of 
the  beverage  throughout  the  south  of 
Ireland,  so  long  "  as  reason  holds  her 
seat;''  and  no  landlord, however, thiev- 
ish, ventures  to  try  it.  The  greater 
number  of  them,  however,  keep  a 


weaker  and  less  generous  porter  than 
Bamishes;"  and  when  they  have  their 
customers  well "  screwed^  they,  doubt- 
less from  a  regard  for  their  nervoos 
system,  administer  tlie  milder  and 
washier  potation  to  them. 

"  '  Are  they/  exclaims  a  landlord  fk- 
moua  for  his  '  BamiBh,'^'  are  tbey  dmok 
enough,  Tim,  for  *  Clancy'  yet  V 

'  No,  maisther,  dear !  not  yet ;  they're 


only  sineing.' 

"  *  What  is  it 
agraT 


they're  at  now,  Tim, 


'  Oh,  maisther,  *tis  hugg*n  and  kias'n 
they  are,  and  call'D  for  more '  Bmmish." 

"  *  The  thieves  of  tlie  world,  'tis  loog 
they  were  coming  to  it !  They've  ruined 
me  in  *Bamish!'  Now^  Molly,  my 
jewel,  shovel '  Clancy^  into  them !'" 

Tlie  author  of  tlie  Co^femom  of 
Harry  Lorrequer  has,  in  his  own 
country  at  least,  the  mirth-loving  public 
at  the  hugg'n  and  kiss'n  point.  But  I 
have  read  the  two  first  numbers  of  bis 
new  work,  Charles  0*Malley,  the  Iriik 
Dragoouj  and  he  is  not  "shovelling 
Clancy"  into  them.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  more  strength  and  higher 
flavour  in  the  fresh  lap  of  his  "  Bam- 
ish"  than  in  that  which  before  won 
praise.  And  to  conclude  as  I  b^an, 
in  metaphor  and  language  borrowed 
from  the  play-actors,  there  is  no  danger 
that  this  author,  young  as  he  is,  and 
intoxicating  as  must  have  been  the 
success  of  his  first  work,  will  turn  out  a 
literary  Master  Betty. 


A  NEWSPAPER  EDITOR's  REMINISCENCES.^ 
CUA.PTER  II. 

THE  ACTOR — AN  INCIDENT — ANECDOTES  OF  MUNDEN,  COOKE,  INCLEOOK, 
EMERY,' AND  ROMEO  COATES  —  ACTORS,  AND  THE  PRESS. 


Another  of  the  extraordinary  per- 
sons with  whom  I  became  acquainted 
during  my  politico-literary  career  in 

London,  was  ,  the  actor.   1  will 

not  name  him  from  reasons  which,  if 


at  tliat  time,  that  he  had  seldom  more 
to  do  during  the  first  two  years,  even 
in  strolling  companies,  tlian  to  go  on 
with  messages,  or  to  take  care  of  the 
properties^  rather  a  singular  term  where 
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than  the  first  tragedian  or  the  principal 
comic  actor.  Sad  and  numerous  were 
the  shifts  to  which  he  was  occasionally 
driven ;  and  yet  the  life,  he  said,  had 
its  charms.  When  on  a  regular  salary, 
small  as  it  might  be,  or  in  »  sharing 
company  doing  good  business,*'  he 
considered  himself  a  happy  man  ;  but 
when  be  had  no  other  support  than  hb 
share  of  the  profits,  and  that  share 
amounted  only  to  five  or  six  shillings, 
and  his  portion  of  the  bits  of  candle 
which  were  left,  his  misery  may  be 
well  imagined^yethe  never  Ufi  a  town 
in  debt.  Ten  years  afterwards,  this 
gentleman  had  a  salary  of  thirty  pounds 
a-week.  He  never  forgot,  however, 
what  he  had  been,  and  his  purse  was 
always  open  lo  the  poor  brethren  of  his 
profession.  One  day,  after  dinner,  he 
gave  roe  hisentire  history,  part  of  which 
is  well  engraved  upon  my  memory. 

**  I  had  been  for  some  time  perform- 
ing in  a  village  near  Leeds,"  said  he ; 

bat  our  company  having  got  into 
debt,  we  broke  up,  and  each  of  its 
members  set  out  in  search  ofun  engage- 
ment elsewhere.    When  I  had  paid. off 
the  few  shillings  which  I  owea,  I  re* 
mained  in  possession  of  something  un- 
der a  pound.    With  this  poor  stock  of 
cash,  and  some  linen  in  a  bundle,  I 
left  the  scene  of  our  late  unsuccessful 
labours  for  York,  resolved  to  lay  aside 
ail  the  ambition  which  I  had  felt  to  be- 
come a  respectable  actor,  and  to  offer 
my  services  as  *  property-man'  in  one 
of  the  large  theatres  of  the  county. 
Full  of  hope,  I  reached  York,  where  I 
was  kept  for  four  days  in  suspense, — 
the  manager  having  told  me  to  wait  a 
day  or  two,  untiV  he  could  see  what 
might  be  done  fer  me.   Finding,  on 
the  fourth  day,  that  there  was  no  pro- 
spect of  my  being  employed,  and  my 
liiUe  fund  having  been  sensibly  di- 
minished, notwithstanding  my  econo- 
my, by  the  demands  of  the  landlord  of 
the  luUe  public-house  at  which  I  had 
put  up— for  I  could  not  take  a  lodging 
m  the  uncertain  srate  of  my  prospects, 


the  performers  in  some  of  the  places 
which  I  visited,  must  have  starved. 
This,  however,  had  not  been  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  my  little 
fund,  and,  article  after  arlide,  all  my 
humble  stock  of  linen  also  disap- 
peared. I  bad  sold  my  last  shirt 
for  two  shillings,  of  which  only  one 
penny  remained  when  I  left  — ,  at 
six  o  clock  in  the  morning,  to  try  my 
luck  at  a  town  thirty  miles  distant.  As 
I  went  by  a  baker's  shop,  I  purchased 
a  penny  roll,  and,  when  I  had  walked 
a  few  miles,  soaked  it  in  a  stream,,  and 
made  it  at  once  my  break  ^t  and  my 
dinner, — ^for  no  other  food  was  I  likely 
to  obtain  that  day.  I  reached  my 
place  of  destination  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  on  inquiring  for  the 
theatre,  was  told  that  it  was  shut  up, 
the  company  having  quitted  the  town 
two  days  previously.  What  now  was 
to  be  done  ?  I  had  neither  a  home  to 
go  to,  nor  money  to  pay  for  one ;  yet  1 
could  not  lie  in  the  street.  I  inquired, 
therefore^  for  a  lodging-house,  and  was 
referred  to  one  which  was  the  place  of 
resort  of  workmen  and  others  on  the 
tramp.  It  was  a  small  house,  little 
better  than  a  hovel ;  but  the  landlady 
appeared  to  be  a  good  creature  of  her 
class ;  and  I  learned,  to  my  great  satis- 
fiiction,  that  she  had  no  other  lodger 
that  night,— for,  although  it  is  truly 
said,  that  Misery  finds  strange  bed- 
fellows, yet  in  all  my  misery,  I  had 
never  before  been  driven  to  the  neces- 
sity of  herding  with  common  tramps. 
I  told  the  landlady  that  I  wished  for  a 
bed,  and  to  know  the  price  of  it.  She 
replied,  fourpence.  1  said,  I  had  not 
fourpence ;  but  the  neckcloth  which  I 
wore  was  worth  at  least  double  that 
amount,  and  that  I  would  give  it  to  her 
instead  of  money. 

<  Sit  down,  young  man,'  said  the 
old  lady,  *  and  I  dare  say  we  sliall  not 
disagree.' 

<Mt  was  one  of  those  biting  days  of 
December  which  make  an  Englishman 
feel  all  the  comforts  of  the  fireside;  and 
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landlady*  *  and  be  likes  to  find  every 
thing  ready  when  he  comes  home.  He 
is  a  carpenter,  and  is  gone  to-day  to  a 
place  six  mites  off,  to  do  some  work  at 
Uie  parsonage  house.' 

In  less  than  ten  minutes,  the  son,  a 
fine  youth  of  twenty-»two  or  twenty* 
three  years  of  age,  returned,  and  took 
his  seat  by  the  Are.  As  1  sat  opposite 
to  him,  and  saw  the  kind  looks  which 
passed  between  him  and  his  mother,  I 
thought  of  what  liad  been  my  lot ;  for 
before  I  became  a  wanderer  1  had  a 
kind,  good  mother,  and  a  happy,  happy 
home.  Alas,  I  had  lost  tnem  both  I 
As  soon  as  the  son  was  seated,  the  old 
lady  fook  two  enormous  tea-cakes  from 
her  cupboard,  and  began  toasting  them. 
This  was  too  much.  The  kettle  was 
chanting  forth  its  delightful  music  ; 
its  steam  was  pouring  forth  its  cheering 
volumes,^  cheering  indeed  to  those 
only  who  know  that  it  is  the  prelude  of 
the  cup  which  cheers  but  not  inebri- 
ates. In  a  iew  minutes,  the  cakes 
were  buttered,  and  the  mother  and  son 
had  drawn  the  chairs  to  tlie  table.  In 
spite  of  myself,  a  tear  rolled  down  my 
•cneek.  Tlie  old  lady  saw  it.  Oh  wo- 
man, woman,  what  an  angel  can  you 
be,  when  your  heart  has  not  been  per- 
verted by  the  cruel  commerce  of  the 
world  !  In  an  instant,  another  cup  and 
saucer  were  placed  upon  tlie  table, 
And  another  huge  cake  was  produced. 
Oh,  how  my  eyes  glistened^  and 
watered,  and  my  heart  beat,  when  I 
aaw  these  preparations  1  And  yet, 
could  it  be  for  me?  could  this  poor 
woman,  earning  her  subsistence  by  let- 
ting out  beds  at  fourpence  per  night, 
and  toiling  hard  during  the  day,  Imve 
felt  for  the  wanderer  a  pity  which  the 
wealthy  and  the  luxurious  had  denied  ? 
My  doubt  was  not  of  long  duration. 
The  third  cake  was  butter^,  and  the 
tea  was  poured  into  tlie  third  cup.  I 
watched  the  door  anxiously :  I  listened 
attentively,  to  ascertain  if  any  third  per- 
son was  descending  the  stairs ;  but  the 
door  moved  not,  and  the  stairs  creaked 
not;  and  in  a  voice  which,  although  it 
proceeded  from  a  fat  dame  of  fifly,  was 
sweeter  to  me  than  the  dulcet  tones  of 
Siddons  or  0*NeiI,  the  landlady  said, 

•*  *  Come,  young  man,  draw  your 
chair  to  the  table,  and  do  not  let  your 
tea  get  cold.* 

"  *  Oh,  ma*am,'  said  I,  *  you  are 
vary  kind,  but  I  cannot  take  any.' 

**  *  Not  take  any !  and  why  not,  I 
should  like  to  know  V 


*  Because  I  have  no  mcmey.' 
<  Young  man,  young  man  V  said 
she,  *  do  as  I  bid  you.  I  am  a  mo- 
ther,  and  should  think  it  hard,  if  ny 
poor  boy,  after  a  hard  day's  walk, 
and  with  no  money  in  his  pocket, 
could  find  no  Christian  friend  to  give 
him  a  cake  and  a  cup  of  tea.  If  I  am 
poor,  thank  God,  I  am  not  so  poor  but 
that  I  can  do  to  others  as  I  wish  tbam 
to  do  to  me.' 

"  Was  not  this  ChristianilT»  my 
firiend?  Would  that  the  world  were 
peopled  by  such  Christians  in  Ivding 
as  this  good  woman  I  I  would  not 
care  what  they  were  called — Turks, 
Jews,  or  even  idolaters.  We  have  pro- 
fessing  Christians  eoougl) ;  but  now 
few  are  there  who  divide  their  loaf  with 
the  suffering  poor !  Twenty  years  have 
elapsed  since  this  scetie  occurred.  I 
have,  as  you  know,  been  fortunate ;  I 
have  had  all  that  man  could  desire,  all 
that  ambition  such  as  mine  could  wish ; 
but  at  no  time  have  I  forgotten  the  tea 
and  cake  of  the  good  woman  of  — * ; 
and  never  since  that  day  have  I  had 
emotion  so  strong,  or  sensation  so  ex- 
quisite, as  when  I  travelled  forty  miles 
out  of  my  way,  and  in  my  own  car- 
riage, to  visit  my  kind  Samaritan,  and 
force  into  her  reluctant  hand  the  whole 
proceeds  of  my  engagement  of  the  pre- 
ceding night.  You  may  judge  of  her 
surprise,  when  a  liandsome  travelling 
carriage  stopped  at  her  humble  door, 
and  the  poor  young  man  whom  she  bad 
relieved  recalled  the  drcumstanoe  to 
her  mind. 

Whilst  we  were  at  tea,  the  soa  sod- 
denly  exclaimed, — 

"  *  I  say,  mother,  the  players  that 

leA  here  are  at  ,  and  played  last 

night.  The  playhouse  was  crammed ; 
and  to-night  they  act  Othello.  Eveiy 
body  is  going  to  the  play.' 

Players,  and  success  I  Did  I  hear 
aright  ?  I  made  inquiries  of  the  yootb, 
and  he  repeated  what  he  had  said.  I 
wals  elated,  and  yet  why?  Was  it 
more  probable  that  I  should  be  fortu- 
nate here  than  I  had  been  elsewhere? 
My  reason  could  not  say  yes;  but 
something  told  me,  in  spite  of  my  rea- 
son, that  the  next  day  was  to  be  the 
glorious  springtide  of  my  life.  I  rose 
the  next  morning  at  seven,  and  fbood 
breakfast  prepared  for  roe.  In 
did  I  declare  that  I  would  not  accept 
it,  and  that  the  handkerchief  which  I 
was  to  leave  was  barely  of  value,  even 
if  sold  at  the  highest  possible  price,  to 
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mpuj  yiAaA  I  Ind  idwived.  The  good 
vonnn  was  posithre ;  and  lia^ing  breaJt* 
fasted,  I  |>raMnted  my  handkerchief. 

**  *  Keep  it,  young  man ;  and  may 
an  old  woKian*s  bleamng  go  with  you. 
I  see  you  am  of  a  dtffiBrent  stamp  from 
the  people  I  usually  lodge,  and  some* 
thing  tells  me  I  shall  never  be  poorer 
for  my  luDdness  to  you.' 

Her  manner  was  positive — so  po- 
sitive, that  I  could  mt  attempt  to  re- 
sist it.    Whaft  do  yfou  think  I  did? 
Only  an  actor,  you  will  say,  could  have 
done  it.    But  it  was  not  acting ;  my 
heart  was  bursting — I  fell  upon  her 
neck,  and  kissed  her.   I  again  thought 
of  my  own  mother,  and  all  tlie  des<^- 
Uon  of  my  condition  arose  to  my  mind. 
In  less  than  two  hours,  I  reached  the 
little  town,  or  rather  viUage,  in  which 
this  fortunate  company  were  perform- 
ing, and  was  told  at  the  bam,  against 
which  a  large  board  with  tlie  word 
Theatre  vras  placed,  that  the  manager 
^  gone  to  call  upon  a  magistrate,  at 
W  seat,  a  mile  or  two  distant,  but  that 
he  would  return  shortly.   He  did  not 
letum  for  several  hours,  as  the  great 
laan  had  probably  kept  him  waiting  a 
long  time  tor  an  audience.  A  strolling 
actor  must  not  disturb  a  country  ma- 
Kistrate  in  the  process  of  his  digestion ; 
he  may  in  seen  case  run  the  risk  of  re- 
coving  a  committal  instead  of  a  be- 
apeak  1   Al  one  o'clock,  I  was  still  at 
the  tlieatre,  when  the  great  man  of  my 
hopes — for  at  that  moment  he  was  an 
emperor  in  my  eyes — made  his  appear- 
ance ;  but  he  told  me  briefly,  and  as  I 
then  thought  roughlv,  that  he  was  going 
to  dinner,  and  if  I  had  any  thinfi;  to 
say  to  him,  I  must  go  to  the  Bull  Inn, 
at  two  o'clock,  or  even  later.  For 
form  sake,  I  waited  until  half-past 
two,  when  I  hastened  to  the  Bull,  and 
found  the  manager  smokmg  his  pipe, 
^  drinking  bnmdy-and-water,  with 
^is  principal  tragedian  and  chief  comic 
performer,  and  three  or  four  of  the 
tndesmen  of  the  place,  with  whom  he 
^  already  become  a  great  favourite. 
Brandy-and-water  is  a  rare  thing  with 
even  a  strolling  manager ;  but  what 
^ere  my  ideas  oif  the  business  the  com- 
Peny  were  doing  when  I  saw  two  of  liis 
performers  revelling  in  the  same  luxury? 
*  This  must  be  a  sharing  concern,'  said 
I>  *  and  a  good  one.' 

*  Sit  down,'  said  the  manager, 
'  and  tell  me  what  you  want.' 

I  did  so,  and  rather  more  modestly, 
peihaps,  than  my  desolate  situation 


wonld  have  warranted,  stated  my  de» 
sires  and  my  qualifications.  The 
manager  heard  me  very  good-naturedly, 
but  damped  my  hopes  at  once,  with 

«  *  Young  man  — still  young  man — 
we  have  no  room  for  you.  Bot  come,' 
added  he,  <  I  dare  say  you  will  have  no 
objection  to  a  good  hit  of  beef.  Land- 
lord, send  in  tbe  beef  again,  and  a  hot 
potato,  and  a  quart  of  your  best  ale. 
We  must  not  allow  a  distressed  brother 
to  march  away  upon  an  empty  sto- 
mach.' 

"  When  I  had  fared  gloriously  upon 
the  beef,  and  taken  my  ale,  the  manager 
called  for  a  glass  of  brand  v-and-vrater 
and  a  pipe,  which  he  placed  before  me. 
This  was  cheering  and  pleasant  enough, 
but  it  was  not  an  engagement.  An 
hour  havmg  passed  away  in  conversa- 
tion, during  which  I  learned  that  tlie 
company  had,  on  the  first  night  of  their 
performance,  received  the  enormous 
sum  of  27/.  8s. — boxes,  pit,  and  gal- 
lery being  crowded  to  suffocation;  it 
bemg,  in  fitct,  what  the  London  mana- 
gers call  an  overflowing  house  ;  and 
that  they  had  three  bespeaks  on  hand^ 
which  they  estimated  at  25/.  each,  I 
rose  to  take  my  leave ;  but  without 
knowing  how  I  was  to  shape  my 
course,  or  where  I  was  to  sleep, — for 
not  a  forthing  remained  in  my  pocket. 
Hope  I  had  no  longer ;  the  angel  had 
taken  iu  flight,  and  the  demon  of  de- 
spair had  usurped  its  |)lace.  But  mark 
bow  little  we  are  justified  in  allowing 
the  demon  to  assume  an  empire  over 
us  when  we  are  most  down.  As  I 
rose  from  my  chair,  the  manager,  who 
was  Mr.  G  ,  many  years  a  per- 
former in  London,  said  to  his  prinapal 
tragedian,  a  pompous  gentleman  m  a 
black  brown  coat,— 

•*  *  Romeo,  undo  thy  purse-strings, 
and  let  thy  gold  flow  forth.  Theyouth  is 
penniless,  and  the  winter  storm  invites 
not  to  journey,  without  the  means  of 
bribing  hard-faced  landlords  to  provide 
the  traveller's  home.  I  give  five  shil- 
lings. My  earnings  have  been  great, 
my  Romeo,  and  cliarity  sits  like  a  jew- 
elled crown  upon  the  caput  of  the 
rich.  Do  thou  thy  two-and-sixpence 
also  give.' 

^  Thus  appealed  to,  the  Romeo 
and  Richard  of  the  nomade  troop 
threw  down  his  half-crown  piece,  and 
the  head  comedian  followed  his  ex- 
ample. Tlius  was  I  rich  again.  The 
manager  squeezed  my  hand  heartily, 
wished  me  good-byand  good  luck ;  and 
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behold  me  again  upon  the  world.  Yet 
my  heart  was  heavy, —  for  I  could  not 
help  thinking  what  a  glorious  chance  I 
had  lost.  Half  a  share  in  this  happy 
sharing  company  would  have  been  a 
prize  to  roe,  and  where  was  I  to  expect 
to  find  another  sharing  company  wilt- 
ing to  accept  my  services,  and  so  well 
able  to  remunerate  them  7  I  had  left 
the  little  town  more  than  half  a  mile 
behind  me,  when  I  heard  a  loud  voice 
shouting, '  Master  Player,  stop ;  mana- 
ger has  altered  his  mind.'  The  glad 
sound  made  me  turn  quickly,  and  acr 
oompany  the  lout  who  summoned  me 
to  return.  To  be  brief,  I  had  ^ot  left 
the  worthy  manager  ten  minutes,  when 
the  tragedian  recommended  that,  as 
they  were  doing  well,  a  half  share 
should  be  ^t  aside  from  the  receipts 
'of  the  four  or  five  principal  performers 
and  the  manager,  and  that  I  should  be 
installed  as  keeper  of  the  wardrobe, 
property-man,  and  to  go  on  for  small 
parts.  Six  .months  did  I  remain  with 
this  company.  We  strolled  about  from 
town  to  town,  and  village  to  village, 
sometimes  losing,  sometimes  gaining ; 
but  so  successful  on  the  average,  that 
my  half-sharp  produced  fur  the  time  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen -shillings  a-week ;  and 
at  the  end  of  six  months  I  had  laid  by 
4/.  But  (his  was  not  all.  Toward^ 
tl»e  fiflh  month,  one  of  the  best  actors 
of  the  company  left  it  for  an  engage- 
ment at  Canterbury,  and  I  was  allowed 
to  try  my  skill  in  his  characters.  I 
was  eminently  successful,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  a 
London  female  star,  who  gav«  me  a  pe* 
commendation  to  the  Glasgow  tlieatre, 
at  which  I  was  soon  engaged,  by  cor- 
respondence, at  a  salary  of  2/.  per 
week.  From  this  -day,  every  thmg 
smiled  upon  me ;  and  in  less  than  two 
years  I  made  my  dekut  in  London,  and 
was  immed  iately  afterwards  engaged  for 
three  years,  at  16/.  M.  and  20/.  a- 
week.  I  am  now  a  star  myself,  and 
when  I  obtain  leave  of  absence,  can 
run  into  the  country,  and  get  my  thirty 
pounds  a  night." 

Such  was  the  story  of  my  good 

friend   .    May  it  serve  lo  cheer 

the  heart  of  some  poor  stroller,  such  as 
he  had  been,  and  to  impress  upon  his 
mind  this  great  truth, —  there  is  no  si- 
tuation so  desperate  as  not  to  admit  of 
hope,  and  no  obstacle  too  great  for  per- 
severing industry  and  probity  to  over- 
come. 

Many  of  our  favourite  and  most  suc- 


cessful performers  tsould  probably  re- 
late scenes  of  their  own  life  quite  as 
discouraging  as  these  which  the  gentle- 
man whose  relation  I  have  just  given 
passed  through,  if  they  were  not  re- 
strained by  false  pride, — for  of  all  pro- 
fessions, that  of  the  stage  is  perhaps 
the  most  painful,  the  most  discoura|if- 
ing,  for  nearlv  two-thirds  of  the  actor^s 
life. 

Mimden,  Incledon,  and  Emery, 
were  at  one  time  my  intimate  acquaint- 
ances. The  parsimony  and  the  ec- 
centricities of  Munden  have  be«n  much 
spoken  of ;  but  those  who  have  related 
anecdotes  of  his  meanness  have  always 
omitted  to  mention  that  he  was  ecentric 
in  the  expenditure  of  his  money*  and 
that  his  parsimony  was  redeemed  by 
many  kind  acts.  I  always  found  Mun- 
den ready  to  contribute  to  any  real 
charity  ;  but  he  took  care  in  giving  bis 
subscription  to  say,  Don't  let  it  be 
known  that  it  comes  from  me,  for  it 
would  look  like  ostentation.  People 
say  I  am  a  mean  man,  and  I  have  no 
desire  to  belie  the  character  they  give. 
Better  be  mean,  my  boy,  and  pay  one's 
way,  than  make  a  grand  show  of  gene- 
rosity at -other  people's  expense.**  That 
he  really  did  some  petty  things,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  denied.  Most  persons 
have  heard  of  the  umbrella.  Munden 
had  an  old  umbrella,  which  he  had  pro- 
bably puKchased  second-hand,  for  a 
shilling,  or,  at  the  utmost,  eighteen- 
pence.  Meeting  a  friend  who  was 
about  to  leave  the  country,  and  for 
whom  he  professed  an  attachment,  he 
said  he  should  like,  before  they  parted 
for  ever,  to  make  an  exchange  of  pre- 
sents, as  a  remembrance  of  their  friend- 
slup.  His  friend  willingly  adopted  the 
idea,  and  «aid  he  would  call  upon 
him. 

"  There  is  no  time  like  the  pre- 
sent,**  said  Munden,  who  saw  a  new 
silk  umbrella  in  the  gentleman's  hand. 
"  Suppose  we  exchange  umbrelUs." 

Tlie  gentleman,  wlio  was  eitlier  more 
generous  or  less  observant  than  Mun- 
den, instantly  acceded  to  the  proposi- 
tion, and  carried  off  the  old  cotton 
rain-protector  as  the  gift  of"  Joe  Mun- 
den r  whilst  the  clever  actor  walked 
off  triumphantly  with  the  new  silk. 

Another  anecdote  of  Munden's  fore- 
sight is  less  generally  known,  although 
equally,  if  not  more,  authentic, —  for  I 
heard  it  from  the  lady  herself  who  was 
the  victimised  party.  When  the  only 
child  of  this  lady,  who  was  the  wife  of 
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a  Covent  Garden  p^fortDer,  was  chris- 
tenedy  Munden  was  one  of  the  god- 
&tfaers.  A  large  party  had  assembled ; 
and  as  it  was  in  the  old-fashioned 
times,  when  people  were  made  to  pay 
handsomely  for  their  dinners  and 
tokeest  by  presents  to  the  servants  of 
the  houses  at  which  they  were  invited, 
the  nurse  looked  forward  to  a  rich  har- 
vest. Towards  the  close  of  the  even- 
ing, Munden  told  the  lady  that  he 
wnhed  to  give  something  to  the  nurse, 
but  that  he  had  left  his  purse  at  home ; 
aiid  asked  the  lady  to  lend  him  half- 
a-crown.  She  knew  very  well  that 
lending  meant  ^ving  in  this  case ;  but 
immediately  laid  down  a  half-crown 
piece. 

"  My  dear,**  says  Munden,  "  this 
will  not  do  at  all ;  it  looks  nothing  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  nurse.  Give 
It  to  me,  if  you  can,  in  change." 

She  took  back  the  half-crown,  and 
gave  him  two  shillings  and  a  sixpence. 
"This,"  said  he,  will  do  very 
well." 

On  the  following  day,  the  lady 
asked  the  nurse  how  she  had  suc- 
ceeded. 

"  Very  well  indeed,  ma*am,"  replied 
the  nurse ;  I  got  more  than  eleven 
pounds." 

"  And  to  think  of  Mr.  Munden's 
giving  yon  half-a-crown,"  said  the 
lady;  "  really,  wonders  will  never 
cease.*' 

Lord,  ma*am  T  said  the  nurse, 
Mr.  Munden  did  not  give  me  half-a- 
CTowQ ;  he  only  gave  me  a  shilling, 
and  that  I  did  not  expect." 

Joe's  diplontacy  put  eighteenpence 
into  his  pocket;  for  it  is  needless  to 
>ay,  that  he  never  thought  of  repaying 
tliesiim  which  he  had  borrowed. 

Munden  was  at  times,  not  always,  a 
very  cheerful  companion,  and  full  of 
anecdote.  His  story  of  old  Bologna, 
the  clown,  was  a  stock-piece.  When 
Bologna  arrived  in  England  from  Italy, 
he  was  unable  to  get  what  he  called  a 
good  dinner^  He  had  never  enough, 
or  it  never  was  cooked  to  his  mind. 
At  length  he  resolved  to  have  a  treat. 
He  was  very  fond  of  calfs  head,  and 
Wroed  in  Italy  to  dress  it  in  a  peculiar 
^y.  Although  he  spoke  but  few 
words  of  English,  he  would  not  send 
his  servant  to  the  butcher,  lest  slie 
should  make  a  bad  choice,  and  went 
himself. 

"  I  want  de  head,"  said  he  to  the 
butcher. 


The  butcher  shewed  him  a  bullock's 
head. 

"  Not  dat— not  dat !"  said  Bologna, 

He  was  then  shewn  another,  which 
he  took  to  be  the  head  of  a  cow. 

Oh  you  stupid  man,  you.  stupid, 
man  T*  cried  Bologna ;  you  shew  me 
de  papa  cow-head,  and  de  mamma 
cow-head;  it  is  de  little  child  cow- 
head  dat  I  want.*' 

Another  of  his  stories  was  of  Cooke,' 
the  tragedian.  Munden,  Incledon, 
and  eight  or  ten  other  performers,  met 
at  a  tavern  near  Bow  Street;  and  when 
the  wine  had  circulated  freely,  a  wager 
was  laid  by  which  he  who  could  contrive 
to  get  a  good  dinner  for  the  whole  party 
without  paying  for  it,  should  be  mee  of 
cost  at  all  their  parties  for  a  month  to 
come.  Cooke  offered  to  execute  the 
scheme,  and  that,  too,  with  the  land* 
lady  of  the  house  in  which  they  were, 
although  she  was  notorious  for  her 
prudence  where  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  were  concerned.  The  bell  was 
rung,  and  the  landlady  was  requested 
to  walk  up. 

Mr.  Munden  and  myself,"  said 
Cooke,  have  laid  a  wager  of  a  din- 
ner and  wine  for  twelve  persons  ;  but 
as  it  cannot  be  decided  for  some  time, 
we  wish  to  know  if  you  will  supply 
the  dinner  on  Sunday,  and  take  our 
word  it  shall  be  paid  for  when  tlie 
wager  is  decided 

The  landlady,  not  suspecting  any 
trick,  and  knowing  that  Cooke  and 
Munden  were  both  paying  men  where 
honour  was  in  question,  answered, 
<♦  Certainly,  Mr.  Cooke." 

On  the  following  Sunday  a  splendid 
dinner  was  served,  and  the  best  wines 
were  consumed  without  limit.  The 
cost  was  upwards  of  thirty  pounds, 
which  the  landlady  entered  in  her 
books  to  Mr.  Munden,  or  Mr. 
Cooke." 

A  month  passed,  and  she  said  no- 
thing about  the  bill.  She  then  ven- 
tured to  inquire  if  the  wager  had  been 
decided.  "  Not  yet,"  was  the  reply. 
Month  by  month,  and  even  week  by 
week,  was  the  question  repeated  :  the 
reply  was  always,  **  Not  yet."  At 
length  the  landlady  lost  patience,  and 
insisted  on  knowing  what  the  wager 
was. 

Cooke  then,  with  a  grave  lace, 
said,  •*  You  are  really  very  impertinent ; 
but  I  can  see  no  objection  to  giving 
you  the  information  you  require.  The 
bet  was  as  to  which  side  St.  Paul's 
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will  kXL  OB-*- the  north,  souths  east,  or 
west;  and  as  it  is  not  yet  fallen,  of 
coarse  the  wtger  it  not  decided,  and 
until  it  does  fall  you  can  have  no 

claim/' 

The  landlady  threatened  a  writ;  but 
Cooke  only  laughed ;  and  as  site  did 
not  choose  to  offend  such  good  cus- 
tomers as  the  leading  Derft>rnier8  of  the 
two  patent  theatres,  sne  found  it  more 
prudent  to  substitute  entreaty  for 
menace.  Cooke  kept  her  in  suspense 
for  three  years,  and  then  generously  dis- 
charged the  bill  from  his  own  purse. 

I  knew  little  of  Cooke  in  my  news- 
paper days,  but  saw  a  great  deal  of 
nioi  when  I  was  a  boy.  Mr.  Brunton, 
the  iather  of  the  present  Dowager 
Countess  of  Craten,  was  on  a  visit, 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  at  my  &• 
lher*s  house.  Cooke  was  at  that  time  a 
•ttttor  to  Miss  Brunton,  and  was  rather 
encouraged  by  Mr.  Brunton, — for  he 
had  begun  to  take  alarm  at  the  assidui- 
ties of  Lord  Craven.  Miss  Brunton, 
indeed,  was  a  young  lady  of  such  vir- 
tuous principles,  that  there  was  really- 
little  cause  of  alarm ;  but  the  father  did 
not  choose  that  the  reputation  of  his 
daughter  sliould  be  exposed  to  tl>e 
comments  of  wicked  or  idle  tongues. 
Cooke  was  therefore  a  frequent  visitor; 
but,  as  he  knew  bow  rigid  Brunton 
was  as  to  personal  conduct,  he  was 
upon  good  behaviour,  and  never  ap- 
peared out  of  the  character  of  a  gentle- 
man, which  he  could  perform  so  well 
when  the  enemy  had  not  attacked  his 
brain.  One  evening,  however,  after  he 
had  been  dining  with  our  £imily,  he 
could  not  be  induced  by  any  hint  to 
take  his  departure.  It  was  eleven 
o'clock ;  the  ladies  had  long  since  re- 
tired, and  Mr.  Brunton  and  myself 
only  remained  at  the  table  with  Cooke. 
At  length  Brunton  also  withdrew,  after 
requesting  me  privately  to  see  Cooke 
out,  and,  above  all,  not  to  give  him  any 
more  wine.  When  we  were  alone, 
Cooke  began  to  lecture  me  on  morality 
and  virtue. 

"  My  good  boy,*'  said  he,  "  avoid 
drunkenness  as  you  would  tlie  devil." 
He  was  then  half  drunk.  It  has 
been  the  ruin  of  thousands, — it  has 
been  the  ruin  of  me."  Here  he  drank 
another  glass  of  wine.  George  Fre- 
derick Cooke  is  an  actor;  he  might 
have  been  a  general,  if  he  had  been  a 
sober  man,  and  had  fought  gloriously, 
as  well  as  gallantly,  for  his  beloved 
king.     Esdiew  drunkenness — avoid 


wine.**  (Another  gtos.)  ^  Be  eober, 
and  yon  may  beoMne  a  gveal  man.** 
Cooke  now  took  np  the  decanter,  and 
saw  that  it  was  empty.  I  eouU 
have  wished  for  another  glass,"  added 
he ;  and  would  also  wish  to  give 
you  one — a  tingle  glass, — for  there  are 
two  periods  St  life  at  which  wine 
should  be  taken  in  modemtion«4n  ex- 
treme youth,  to  fortify  the  juices — in 
old  age,  to  reanimate  the  blood.  Do 
you  know  where  the  wine  is  kept? 
if  so,  get  another  bottle.**  Coald  I, 
who  adored  actors,  refuse  this  to  the 
first  tragedian  of  the  age  ?  In  a  few 
minutes  the  decanter  was  replenished. 
I  drank  glass  for  glass  vrith  the  moral- 
ist, until  we  were  both  in  the  state 
which  is  more  to  be  envied  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance.  At 
two  oclock  in  the  morning  Cooke 
rolled  home.  The  debauch  was  re- 
peated more  than  once ;  and  fortunate 
was  it  for  my  morals  when  Mr.  Brun- 
ton left,  and  I  saw  the  moralist  no 
more,  except  on  the  stage. 

John  Emery,  too,  was  a  bon  vmnU, 
but  in  a  very  diflferent  way  from  Cooke. 
He  did  not  disgrace  himself  by  drink- 
ing for  drinking  sake,  and  only  forgot 
himself  when  at  the  social  board.  If 
there  ever  was  a  thoroughly  good  crea- 
ture, it  was  poor  Emery.  lie  was  an 
excellent  son,  a  kind  husband,  and  an 
indulgent  fether.  I  knew  him  when  I 
was  a  boy;  he  taught  me  to  draw 
ships  and  boats,  which  was  his  favourite 
style  of  drawing  (Emery  was  an  en- 
graver, 1  believe,  by  profession,  before 
he  was  a  player)  ;  and  kept  roe  sop- 
plied  with  pocket-money,  the  readiest 
road  to  a  boy*s  heart.  For  some  years 
after  Emery  was  engaged  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  at  a  salary  of  SO/, 
a- week,  his  feUier  and  mother  were 
performing  in  the  country.  The  father 
was  an  indifferent  actor ;  but  his  mother 
had  considerable  talent,  and  was,  per- 
haps, the  best  actress  in  her  line — the 
old  woman — out  of  London.  Althoogh 
John  Emery  had  a  family  of  his  own, 
he  was  constantly  making  presents  to 
his  parents;  and,  wherever  they  were 
playing,  went  down  to  perform  for  their 
oeneftt.  As  he  was  an  universal  fa- 
vourite, his  parents  were  certain  to  have 
full  houses.  During  the  whole  of  the 
time  that  they  remained  upon  the 
stage,  taking  two  benefits  a  year,  th^ 
received  at  least  200/.  a-year  in  addi- 
tion to  their  salaries  from  the  assist- 
ance of  their  son.    Emery  himself, 
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DodntbstandiDg  the  amount  of  his  iiw 
come,  which  could  not  have  averaged 
kit  than  1500/.  a-year— for  whenever 
be  bad  a  week  to  spare  firom  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  be  would  earn  at  least 
100/.  in  the  country — died  poor,  the 
lot  of  nine  actois  out  of  ten,  even  of 
those  who  are  splendidly  paid !  Pru* 
deoce  is  by  no  means  the  leading  fea« 
luie  in  the  character  of  persons  of  this 
profession. 

Of  Incledon,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
that  is  not  generally  known.  He  was 
a  low  man  in  his  habits,  and  had  no- 
thing but  his  voice  to  recommend  biro, 
except,  indeed,  his  good  nature.  His 
Bind  was  of  an  inferior  order,  and  his 
credulity  vras  so  great,  that  he  was  the 
prey  of  every  sharper,  and  the  butt  of 
all  his  acquaintances.  He  was  once 
entrapped  into  the  purchase  of  a  stone, 
prepared  in  the  form  of  a  loienge, 
which  he  was  told  was  an  infallible 
preservative  of  the  voice  if  kept  in  the 
mouth  ;  and  for  several  months  he 
never  took  it  out,  except  when  he  was 
singing  or  eating.  Incledon  lost  his 
voice,  and  retir^  from  the  stage  in 
poor  circumstances;  but,  after  some 
time,  ^cied  that  he  had  recovered  his 

E^wers,  and  made  an  attempt  at  the 
yceum  Theatre,  which  was  a  lament* 
able  fiulure.  It  was  reallv  painful  to 
wimess  this  exhibition  of  a  broken- 
down  man.  Now  and  then  his  notes 
were  clear,  and  it  was  evident  that 
something  remained  of  the  great  Incle- 
don; but  the  performance  on  the  whole 
convinced  his  friends  that  his  day  was 
gone.  Incledon  himself,  however, 
wonld  not  attribute  his  foilure  to  the 
true  dmse,  although  he  admitted  that 
he  had  fiiiled.  He  assigned  it  to  the 
gas,  which  he  said  got  into  his  throat 
and  destroyed  hb  voice.  Poor  Incle- 
don 1  the  London  audience  will  pro- 
bably never  again  hear  a  native  melo- 
dist such  as  you  were  in  your  days  of 
prosperity. 

My  fondness  for  theatricals  brought 
me  mto  contact  with  the  greatest  actor 
of  his  time  in  his  way  for  Cooke 
^  Kemble  were  never  honoured  with 
a  call  to  die  again — Romeo  Coates.  I 
^  in  the  country,  editing  a  journal, 
mm)  was  a  member  of  the  private  thea- 
^9  when  Romeo  Coates,  having 
Iieard  that  we  were  getting  up  a  play 
^r  the  relief  of  somedistr^uea  widows, 
esme  over  to  us,  and  offered  to  pay  all 
^  expenses  of  the  evening,  if  we 
would  aHow  him  to  play  the  princinal 
character.  As  our  chief  tragedian  did 


not  ohooee  to  resign  his  poet  of  bonoutt 
we  were  unable  to  avail  ourselves  of  hia 
offer ;  and  thus  the  poor  widowe  wera 
consequently  destinea  to  receive  twenty 
or  thirty  pounds  less  than  they  would 
have  liad  if  it  had  been  aoeepted, 
Coates,  however,  begged  that  he  might 
be  thought  of,  if  any  other  calamity 
should  odl  upon  us  to  ^  up  a  similar 
public  peribrmance ;  and,  in  order  to 
cultivate  our  new  acquaintance,  invited 
me  to  pay  a  visit  to  him  at  the  town  in 
which  he  was  residing,  and  which  was 
distant  about  eight  miles  from  that 
in  which  the  play  was  getting  up. 
I  took  an  early  opportunity  of  vtsitirig 
the  amateur  actor,  and  seeing  the  mag- 
nificent dresses  in  which  he  performed 
Hamlet  and  Romeo,  and  the  buttons  of 
which  were  studded  with  brilliants. 
Coates,  or,  as  he  was  generally  term- 
ed, Cockaiidoodledoo,  6om  the  cock 
painted,  as  his  crest,  on  th«  extraor- 
dinary carriage,  made  of  copper,  in 
which  he  drove  about,  had  at  this  time 
about  1500/.  aryear,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  he  expended  in  paying  for 
being  permitted  to  make  a  fool  of 
himself  on  the  stage,  ainl  in  the  pur- 
chase of  lottery  tickets,  constantly  hop- 
ing for  a  prize,  and  never  getting  one. 
He  was  a  marvellous  recounter  of  feats 
in  which  he  pretended  to  be  engaged, 
and  always  made  bis  personal  courage 
the  leading  feature  of  his  narration. 
I  remember  his  telling  me,  anx>ng 
other  things,  that  a  French  fleet  once 
appeared  off  the  island,  in  the  West 
Indies,  on  which  his  estates  were  situ- 
ated, and  that  the  boats  were  putting 
off  with  the  troops  to  effect  a  landing, 
when  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
pkmters,  and  all  the  force  they  could 
muster,  and,  rushing  to  the  sliore,drew 
his  sword>  and  flouruhed  it  in  the  air 
in  deflaiice  of  the  invaders. 

**  They  no  sooner  saw  this,"  said 
Coates,  tlian  they  were  filled  with 
alarm,  put  about  their  boats,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  were  sailing  away  from 
the  island." 

I  saw  Coates  frequently  for  some 
months,  and  then  no  more  for  a  year. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  Iwentto  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  performing  fre- 
quently as  the  Amateur;"  and  al- 
ways, as  I  believed  then,  and  believe 
now,  fit>m  mixed  motives  of  vanity  and 
benevolence.  It  will  be  seen,  bow- 
ever,  that  I  had  not  been  many  hours  in 
London  wlien  I  was  induced  to  take  a 
different  view  of  one  of  his  motives.  I 
caUed  upoD  a  l^«}teS'^0?«3§f^ 
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the  Mormng  Post,  and  asked 
him  to  give  roe  an  admission  to  the 
theatre. 

"  You  had  better  go,"  said  this  per- 
son, •*  to  the  Lyceum.  Coates  is  to 
perform,  and  it  is  high  time  that  he 
should  be  exposed.  From  my  situa- 
tion, I  cannot  do  this  act  of  public 
justice;  but  yeu  are  little  known  in 
London,  and  can  interfere  without  any 
unpleasant  feelings  to  yourself.'' 

lie  then  informed  me,  that  although 
Coates  might  not  be  receiving  any 
money  directly  for  his  performance  on 
charitable  occasions,  a  certain  person 
who  had  influence  over  him  was  dis- 
posing of  his  services  for  money ;  and 
stated  that  the  widow  of  an  officer  for 
whom  he  had  performed  had  been 
compelled  to  give  a  bill  for  20/., 
which  she  had  paid,  and  which  was 
then  in  his  possession.  He  told  me, 
that  if  I  would  go  to  the  theatre,  and 
publicly  call  Coates  to  account,  he 
would  be  there  with  the  bill.  Young, 
ardent,  and  foolish,  1  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  do  as  he  wished ;  and  thirty 
minutes  before  the  hour  at  which  the 
play  was  to  commence  I  was  in  the 
pit  of  the  Lyceum.  The  theatre  was 
crowded.  I  stood  upon  one  of  the 
seats,  and  told  the  audience  that  I 
wished  to  address  them.  For  some 
time  this  was  objected  to  ;  but  at 
length  I  was  permitted  to  begin. 
When  I  came  to  the  story  of  the  officer's 
widow,  the  "  Amateur's  "  friends,  who 
looked  upon  me  as  a  calumniator, 
hissed  me  loudly;  but  I  stood  firm, 
and  declared  that  I  would  be  heard  to 
the  end.  Another  portion  of  the  au- 
dience, anxious  probably  for  a  row, 
insisted  on  my  being  heard ;  and  for 
ten  minutes  I  went  on  without  inter- 
ruption. At  length  some  persons  in 
the  boxes  called  out,  **  Produce  your 
proofs."  I  looked  round  for  the  gen- 
ueman  of  the  Morning  Post,  but  he 
was  not  there  ;  and  I  was  in  great 


was  then  drawn  up,  and  the  Amateur," 
in  the  dress  of  Belcour,  in  the  play  of 
the  West  Indian^  made  bis  appear- 
ance. Instead  of  refuting  the  charge, 
he  came  to  the  foot-lights,  and,  look- 
ing at  me,  said, 

"  I  don*i  know  who  you  are."  (He 
had  probably  forgotten  roe  in  his  agi- 
tation.) "  You  have  the  dress  of  a 
gentleman ;  but  I  can  tell  you,  ^r, 
that  it  is  in  my  power  to  give  you  a 
thousand  pounds  to  leave  the  theatre.'* 

This  was  all  that  could  be  got  from 
him.  I  replied,  that  he  was  too  gene- 
rous ;  that  if  he  would  lay  down  half 
the  sum  for  the  theatrical  fund  I  would 
leave  immediately.  The  storm  now 
began  to  rage  furiously ;  and  a  person 
in  the  boxes  who  had  previously  hissed 
me,  proposed  three  groans  for  the 
"  Amateur,"  and  three  cheers  for  the 
orator,  which  were  given  heartily.  A 
long  discussion  was  then  held,  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Coates  should  be  per- 
mitted to  perform,  which  was  at  length 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  upon  the 
observation  of  one  of  the  audience,  that 
they  had  paid  their  money  to  see  the 

fun,"  and  would  not  be  disappointed. 
But  poor  Coates  was  sadly  annoyed 
by  remarks  from  the  pit  and  gallery 
during  his  performance.  Mathews  and 
Liston  were  in  the  upper  boxes,  and 
enjoying  the  "  fun,"  as  may  be  easily 
conceived.  On  the  following  day,  a 
long  account  of  this  afiair  appeared  in 
the  Post,  which  was  copied  into  the 
other  papers  ;  and  the  managers  of 
Coven t  Garden  Theatre  brought  out  an 
interlude,  in  which  it  was  cleverly  pa- 
rodied. Coates  was  present  in  the 
boxes  every  time  it  was  performed,  and 
appeared  to  take  as  much  pleasure  in 
the  ridicule  that  was  made  of  him  as 
the  rest  of  the  audience;  but  he  did 
not  continue  to  appear  again  upon  the 
stage  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth.  It 
would  be  highly  unfair  in  me  to  re- 
frain now  from  stating,  that  1  had  good 
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obliging  old  gentlemoD,  ever  ready  to 
do  a  kind  act  to  any  body  and  every 
body ;  fond  of  acting  as  a  volunteer 
master  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  public 
balls,  and  still  the  object  of  riaicule, 
which  fortunately  he  is  unable  to  dis- 
cover. 

Whilst  I  am  upon  the  chapter  of 
actors,  I  will  take  the  opportunity  of 
saving  a  few  words  on  the  way  in 
which  these  gentlemen  are  treated  by 
the  press.  I  cannot  conceive  any  thing 
more  absurd  than  the  standard  of 
theatrical  talent  which  is  set  up  by  a 
great  portion  of  the  London  public; 
many  of  them  form  their  opinions  from 
what  is  written  by  the  theatrical  critics 
of  the  newspapers,  and  others  who  im- 
agine that  all  is  fiavouritism  with  these 
gentlemen,  are  wilfully  blind  to  the 
merits  of  an  actor  merely  because  he  is 
praised  by  the  newspapers.  Is  there, 
then,  really  no  true  standard  by  which 
an  actor  is  to  be  measured,  or  do  the 
play-going  public  know  so  little  of 
what  good  acting  is  that  they  are  in- 
sensible to  its  merits,  and  so  loud  oc- 
casionally in  their  applause  of  what  is 
not  intrinsic?  It  is  only  now  and 
then  that  the  press  agrees  thoroughly 
with  itself  and  with  the  public.  Some 
persons  pretend  that  the  press  has  too 
much  power  in  such  matters,  and  others 
that  it  has  no  power.  If  the  following 
snecdote,  which  was  related  to  me  by 
a  London  reporter,  be  true,  it  has  some- 
times a  power  which  is  any  thing  but 
legitimate.  A  young  tragedian  of  very 
^iable  manners  and  excellent  conduct 
iu  private  life,  but  little  theatrical 
talent,  made  his  deimtt  many  years  ago, 
in  Romeo,  at  one  of  the  large  theatres : 
it  was  a  fiiilure.  He  was  then  put 
into  second-rate  characters,  still  a 
Allure ;  then  in  third-rate  parts,  still  a 
feilure;  and  then  »*  shelved.*'  The 


oor  young  man  was  almost  beart- 
roken.  He  cared  no  longer  about  his 
London  engagement,  but  his  character 
was  ruined  for  the  country,  to  which 
he  must  return  at  the  close  of  the 
season.  A  good-natured  reporter  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  invited  him  to 
spend  the  evening  at  the  Wrekin 
Tavern  in  Broad  Court,  where  he  in- 
troduced him  to  the  corps  of  theatrical 
reporters,  with  whom  the  actor  became 
a  general  favourite.  AAer  some  time 
the  reporter  stated  his  case  to  his  col-* 
leagues,  and  remarked  much  upon  the 
impudence  of  the  public  in  condemning 
an  actor  who  had  not  been  damned  by 
the  press.  These  fellows,"  said  he, 
meaning  the  public,  **  miist  not  be 
allowed  to  have  an  opinion  of  their 
own."  On  the  following  day  three  of 
the  papers  contained  in  their  theatrical 
criticisms  a  paragraph  expressive  of 
surprise  that  a  very  clever  arid  deserving 
actor  was  put  upon  the  shelf  by  an 
intrigue  of  the  green-room.  This  was 
repeated  and  repeated,  until  tlie  mana- 
ger was  compelled  in  his  defence  to 
give  the  actor  another  trial.  The  press 
now  kept  him  up.  He  played  again, 
and  was  still  kept  up  by  the  papers. 
The  public  said,  "  Well,  this  is  very 
strange;  we  thought  he  was  a  bad 
actor,  but  we  must  have  been  wrong, 
for  all  the  newspapers  cannot  be  mis- 
taken 1"  The  young  man  regained 
courage,  improved,  and  went  through 
the  season  so  successfully  that  he 
had  no  difficulty  afterwards  in  obtain-* 
ing  a  good  provincial  engagement.  I 
give  the  anecdote  without  answering 
for  its  truth,  but  the  character  of  the 
good-natured  wag  to  whom  the  trick  is 
attributed,  gives  it  some  weight  in  my 
opinion,  whatever  othent  may  think  of 
it. 


contribntor  and  the  romantic  subject  of  his  memoir.  He  is  not,  accordingly,  as  yet 
aware  that  his  old  acquaintance,  ilomeo  Coates,  has  come  out  in  a  new  part,— .that  of 
the  representative  of  a  mighty  empire,  and  the  monitor  of  kings.  He  will  perhaps 
marvel  to  hear,  that  he  did  not  meet  with  the  fate  of  the  babbling  poet  who  recom- 
inended  peace  between  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Louis  Philippe  proved  a  much  milder- 
mannerea  man  than  either  the  Roman  stoic  or  epicurean.  He  did  not  order  Romeo 
Coates  to  be  flogged;  on  the  contrary,  when  that  worthy  "  Amateur"  presented 
himself  to  bis  French  majesty  on  the  pier  of  Boulogne,  and  shouted  aloud,  <*  Viye  le 
roi !  Vivant  la  France  et  TAngleterre !  Soit  jmtr*  elles  la  paiz  pour  toujours  !*'  The 
king  hastily  seized  the  opportunity,  and  replied  to  Mr.  Coates  in  English  :  "  Yes. 
•teroal  prosperity  to  England  and  to  France,^ eternal  peace  between  them;  and  I 
promiee  you,  while  I  live  you  shall  have  peace."  This  will  amuse  our  contributor. 
Be  win  faugh  to  find  the  amateur  actor  turned  into  an  amateur  plenipotentiary  ;  but 
he  will  be  glad  to  learn  the  1500/.  a-year  of  which  he  speaks  cannot  be  quite  gone  ; 
for  Coates  was  enablod  to  oblige  royalty,  by  lending  it  a  handsome  suite  of  apartment* 
wtheHdtelduNord.-O.y. 
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A  woRit  uptfta  thi»  subject,  in  two 
Dftrts,  bar  been  recenOy  presented  to 
both  bduses  of  parlimment  by  command 
of  her  majesty.  Part  I.  consists  of 
correspondence  relating  to  the  bound- 
ary between  tlte  British  possessions  in 
North  America  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  under  the  treaty  of  t783. 
The  second  contains  the  Report  of 
the  British  Commissioners  appointed 
to  survey  the  territory  in  dispute  be- 
tween Great  Driuin  and  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  North- Eastern 
Boundary  of  the  United  States,  with  an 
Appendix.*'  The  first  contains  a  vo- 
luroinoos  correspondence  betwixt  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Forsyth,  Sir  John  Harvey, 
Governor  Fairfield,  and  General  Scott, 
together  with  a  variety  of  official  letters 
from  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  several 
holdeia  of  the  colonial  seals  for  the  last 
few  years.  With  respect  to  this  corre- 
spondence, we  shall  onl^  observe,  as  to 
one  portion,  that  it  is  embarrassed 
with  all  the  Ungthinm  and  round- 
aboutednesa"  which  distinguish  the 
effusions  of  diplomatisU  vrho  have  to 
deal  with  two  species  of  truth,  one  of 
which  is  not  practical^  true ;  moreover, 
it  is  mimlicived  by  anv  thing  like  the 
elegance  of  style  and  vigoor  of  ex- 
pression, which  rendered  the  notes  and 
despatchea  of  Mr.  Canning  readable. 
Another  portion  shews  to  great  advan- 
tage beside  theflfst;— it  is  thirt  car- 
ried on  bv  the  veterans,  Sir  John  Har- 
vey and  General  Seott.  In  the  last  page 
of  the  work  there  is  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  addressed  to  our  gal- 
lant countryman  by  Lord  Normanby 
-*an  extract  which,  as  honouring  the 
brave  and  true  on  either  side  (it  is  a 
dubious  phrase,  but  we  do  not  mean 
te  include  Lord  Normanby),  we  gladly 
%uote:— 

Her  majes^s  government  have  re- 
ceived with  maeh  natisAietton  your  report 
of  your  negotiations  with  Major-General 
Scott  for  the  provisional  adjustment  of 
the  bonitdary  question,  and  approve  and 
sanction  the  terms  on  which  vou  uHi- 


you  both  to  concur  in  avertiag  &on  veor 
respective  countxies  the  calamitiee  of  war* 
H aving  laid  these  papers  before  the  qoeen, 
I  have  been  honoured  with  her  majesty's 
commands  to  signify  to  you  her  entire 
approbation  of  your  conduct  on  this 
occasion." 

The  truth  is,  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  good  sense  and  good  feding  of 
General  Scott,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible, in  spite  of  all  the  vnadem  and 
forbearance  of  the  lieutenttnt^gaveroor 
of  New  Brunswick,  to  pievent  that  sin- 
gularly indiscreet  and  reckless  func- 
tionary. Governor Faitfield,  from  raising, 
at  the  head  of  the  desperate  band  of 
adventurers  over  whom  he  presides,  a 
fiame  upon  the  border,  dtfficalt  to  ex- 
tinguish without  considerable  loss  of 
bl(M>d  atid  treasure  on  our  part,  and, 
in  all  probability,  permanent  injury  to 
the  institutions  and  growing  prosperity 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  With 
this  division  of  the  work  we  do  not 
propose  to  proceed  farther ;  we  turn  to 
the  second  and  infinitely  more  impoit- 
ant  portion,  namely,  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners. 

In  a  letter  dated  Foreign  OflBcey  3d 
June,  1840,  Lord  Palmerston  informs 
Mr.  Fox  timt  he  transmits  to  bim,  fer 
the  use  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  two  copies  of 
the  Report  and  the  annexed  maps; 
and  desires  he  will  state  that  the  British 
government  continues  to  feel  an  un- 
abated desire  to  bring  the  lon^pending 
questions  about  the  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Britbh  pos- 
sessions in  North  America  to  a  final 
and  satis&ctory  settlement.  He  goes 
on  to  remark,  in  substance,  that  there 
must  be  some  great  inherent  difficulties 
in  the  question  at  issue,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  having  been  in 
debate  since  1 783,  notwithstanding  the- 
earnest  and  repeated  endeavours  made 
by  both  governments  to  bring  them  to 
an  adjustment.  Still  he  expresses  a 
confident  hope,  founded  on  the  sincere 
desire  of  a  final  anrangement  enter- 
tained by  both  parties,  tliat  the  affiur 
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ai  to  the  topographical  feattiret  ancl 
physical  character  of  the  disputed  ler- 
litory.  In  point  of  &ct,  it  was  impo»- 
sible,  in  the  absence  of  this  information, 
fer  the  King  of  Holland  to  come  to  any 
dccisioa  which  either  oucht  or  could  be 
aatisfiKitory  to  either  claimant  The 
Boble  viseoant  then  indnlges  in  one  of 
the  usual  dipkmiatie  ilourisbes  about 
peace  and  finendship,  in  a  strain  ne 
deubl  as  earoeit  and  skioefe,  though 
Bot  quite  so  poetioalf  as  that  in  the 
despatch  deaeribed  by  Hamlet— 
"  As  Lave  between  thasii  like  the  palm 

nigbt  ionrish ; 
As  Pesos  should  still  her  wheaten  gar- 
land wear.'* 
We,  however,  soon  learn,  from  this 
sorry  minister  himself,  that  the  Ame- 
ricans have  from  first  to  last  been  play- 
ing at  hai  and  loose  witli  him.  The 
only  thing  that  can  be  said  in  his 
fiifour  is,  that  they  did  the  same  with 
his  predecessors,  and  that  he  seems 
disposed  to  turn  restire.  The  want  of 
information,  and  the  necessity  for  in- 
formation as  preliminary  to  any  ar- 
nmgement  between  the  two  countries 
with  respect  to  the  boundary,  was,  it 
aeeans,  acknowledged  by  both  govern- 
ments years  ago;  and  the  president 
Jtropotta^  and  the  British  government 
coneiUedj  that  the  dispuM  territory 
should  be  explored  and  surveyed  by  a 
joint  commission.  The  general  prin- 
ciples upon  whiefa  this  commission  was 
to  be  guided  in  its  local  operations  was 
iettled,  or  rather  supposed  by  Lord  Pal- 
nwrslon  to  have  been  settled,  by  means 
of  a  correspondence  between  the  re* 
•pective  governments  in  the  years  1837 
ttod  1838. 

In  April,  accordingly,  of  last  year, 
he  uransmitted  to  the  president  a  draft 
of  a  convention  to  regulate  the  pro* 
oeedings  of  the  proposed  joint-oom- 
mission.  The  president,  however,  re- 
fused to  assent  to  it,  though  the 
preamble  of  the  draft  recited  textually 
the  agreement  come  to  by  means  of 
notes  exchanged  between  the  respect- 
ive governments,  and  the  articles  of  th» 
dmft  were  formed  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  agreement.  The  American 
Knt  a  ceumer- draft,  differing  mate- 
riallv  from  tlie  former,  but  did  not 
QODdesoend  to  assign  any  reasons  for 
the  variance.  Upon  this  Lord  Palroer- 
>Um  meekly  observes  (and  here  we 
i^lly  must  quote  his  own  words) : — 


**  Her  sMjsety's  govsraiaeut  oertainlj 
might  have  expected  that  some  reasons 
wutd  hate  beea  giveo,  to  explain  whjf 
the  United  Sutes  govemneDt  deoliaed 
to  confiim  an  arraoppement  which  was 
faundtd  upon  propotittoiu  modt  bu  that  gom 
verntment  itulf,  and  upon  mod^fieationt  to 
which  that  govirnmtnt  had  agreed  I — or 
that  if  the  American  government  thought 
that  the  draft  of  convention  thus  pro- 
posed to  it  was  not  in  conformity  widi 
the  previons  sgreemeat,  U  would  have 
pointed  out  in  what  tM|wet  the  two 
dijjfond^* 

Sorely  this  was  iM>t  much  to  expect : 
Yet,  after  this  feeble  reproach,  his  lord- 
ship proceeds  to  say  he  is  ready  to 
adopt  the  American  counter-draft,  with 
the  exception  ^  of  some  raattem  of  de- 
tail.'' He  tells  Mr.  Fox,  in  effect,  onr 
government  consents  to  the  two  prin- 
ciples which  form  the  main  foundation 
or  the  American  counter*draft ;  namely, 
first,  that  the  eommissioo  to  be  ap- 
pointed should  be  so  constituted  as 
necessarily  to  lead  to  a  final  settlement 
of  the  questions  at  issue  between  the 
two  countries ;  and,  secondly,  that,  in 
order  to  secure  such  a  result,  the  con- 
veittion  by  which  the  eoramission  is  to 
be  created  should  contain  a  provision 
for  arbitration  upon  points  as  to  which 
the  British  and  American  oommis* 
sioners  might  not  be  able  to  agree. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  concessions  of  Lord- 
Pal  merston  will  have  their  effect,  and 
that  the  Americans  will  not  be  again 
able  to  slip  through  an  arrangement 
founded  literally  upon  their  own  pro- 
positions. Our  doubts,  however,  upon 
the  subject  are  strong.  We  remember 
Marryat's  stories  of  the  ingenuity  dis- 
played by  these  gentry  in  evading  their 
own  laws,  w^ertfy  for  the  pUeunrt  of 
evading  them;  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  gentleman  who,  when  it  was  enacted 
that  all  dogs  should  wear  muxzies, 
chose  that  his  animal  should  wear  his* 
muzzle,  in  the  bmguage  of  the  heralds, 

with  a  diflference'* — that  is  to  say^ 
attached  to  his  tail ;  and,  upon  trial, 
he  beat  the  authorities  hollow  upon  the 
point  of  law.  If,  however,  tiiey  da 
succeed  in  jockeying  us  this  last  titne, 
we  presume  a  leaf  must  be  taken  out 
of  their  own  book  of  practice,  where 
law  is  found  incapable  of  procuring 
justice,  and  that,  in  one  word,  we  must 
l^nch  them.^  As  a  first  step,  however, 
to  the  settlement  of  this  question,  with-* 


*  Matryat  trils  a.  story  of  a  Yankee  who  had  committed  a  murder  hi  one  of  thfl| 
Mtern  states.   His  guUt  was  notorious ;  but  he  maintained  he  would  get  off  on  hie 
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out  appeal  to  the  ultima  ratio  regum^ 
we  have  this  report  of  a  British  com- 
mission of  exploration  and  sunrey ;  and 
a  most  important  document  it  is.  The 
right  path  to  a  conclusion  is  at  length 
open,  and  none  but  those  who  will  not 
see  can  find  a  pretext  to  turn  aside  from 
it.  We  have  done  that  at  last  which 
ought  to  have  been  done  in  the  first 
instance.  It  is  impossible  without  it, 
as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  that  a  settle- 
ment could  be  arrived  at,  which  either 
could  or  should  be  satisfactory  to  either 
nation.  Up  to  this  moment  there  has 
been  a  lamentable  want  of  information 
in  respect  of  all  matters  concerning  the 
disputed  territory.  This  has  prevailed, 
not  alone  in  this  distant  country,  but  in 
America;  and  has  been  the  cause  of 
leading  even  the  peaceable  and  well- 
disposed  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Slates  into  unfeigned  error  with  regard 
to  their  rights,  as  involved  in  the  ques- 
tions at  issue.  Neither  the  state  of 
Maine,  however,  nor  the  tyrant  ma- 
jority** throughout  the  States  generally, 
wish  the  question  settled.  Their  dis- 
ease," as  Captain  Marryat  happily 
styles  it,  is  a  passion  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory — a  disease  which  dis- 
plays itself  in  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  will  trample  upon  all  laws,  divine 
and  human,  and  (more  than  that,  for  a 
money-loving,  calculating  people),  as 
in  the  case  of  Florida,  incur  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  to 
obtain  possession  of  territory  which 
would  be  utterly  useless  to  them. 
Their  strongest  national  or  common 
feeling,  aAer  vanity  and  vain-glory,  is 
hatred  of  England,  and  the  anxiety  to 
lower  her  in  the  scale  of  nations,  that 
America,  as  they  fondly  hope,  may 
proportionately  rise.  It  would,  accord- 
ingly, be  gall  and  wormwood  to  tliis 
"  majority,"  which  controls  the  federal 
government,  to  have  the  boundary  line 
determined.  The  arrangement  of  the 
questions  in  dispute  would  materially 
interfere  with  their  darling  designs' 
upon  the  Canadas.  With  an  over- 
weening notion  of  their  own  strength 
and  resources,  they  think,  with  Sir 
Lucius  OTrigger  in  the  play,  **  It's  a 
very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands  ;**  and, 
so  hr  from  taking  any  step  to  accom- 


modate it,  they  throw  every  obstacle  io 
the  way.  This,  of  course,  embarrasses 
the  general  government,  and  compels  it 
to  resort  to  all  manner  of  shu£9ing, 
quibbling,  and  artifice,  to  produce  de- 
lay, whilst  it  at  the  same  time  keeps 
up  the  show  of  frank  and  friendly  ne- 
gotiation. Unfortunately,  the  misma- 
nagement, ignorance,  negligence,  and 
we  had  almost  said  pusillanimity, 
exhibited  upon  our  part,  has  enabled 
them  to  pursue  this  system  of  tactics 
with  signal  success  up  to  this  hour. 
From  the  moment  of  our  inauspicious 
quarrel  with  our  rebellious  colonies,  an 
evil  genius  seems  to  have  presided  over 
all  our  dealings  with  them  in  war  and 
peace.  Pbsterity  will  search  history  in 
vain  for  a  collection  of  more  extiaiHdi- 
narv  blunders,  military,  commercial, 
diplomatic — in  one  woid,  political — 
than  those  committed  by  the  wise  and 
mighty  British  empire  towards  the  po- 
pulation of  America.  Now,  however, 
so  far  as  this  boundary  question  is  con- 
cerned, we  probably  have  them,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  at  what  they  call 
a  fix."  Lord  Palmerston  has  ven- 
tured upon  a  piece  of  independence, 
for  which,  from  his  general  sloth  and 
subroissiveness,  the  American  govern- 
ment must  have  been  little  prepared. 
The  American,  as  we  have  seen,  pro- 
posed a  commission  of  exploration  and 
survey.  It  was  made  in  a  double  form. 
Either  there  were  to  be  three  English 
and  three  American  commissioners, 
with  an  umpire  appointed  by  some 
friendly  European  power ;  or  the  com- 
mission was  to  be  entirely  formal  of 
scientific  Europeans,  nominated  by 
some  friendly  European  power,  and 
to  be  accompanied  by  an  English  and 
American  agent,  to  assist  and  explain 
on  behalf  of  their  respective  countries. 
Lord  Palmerston  agreed  to  the  first 
form  of  proposition,  with  this  n^ggef- 
tion  merely,  that  it  would  be  better  the 
commissioners  should  select  the  um- 
pire, than  that  the  choice  should  be 
referred  to  a  third  government.  This 
would  obviously  save  time,  and  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  any  more  pre- 
liminary negotiations ;  but  this  was 
exactly  what  the  American  government 
did  not  want,  Mr.  Forsyth,  accordingly, 


trial,  and  so  he  did.  "  Well,  I  guess,"  cried  he  to  the  expectant  crowd,  when  be  was 
discharged  from  the  dock,  "  wara*tl  right  V  "  Yes,  that  yon  were !  You  have 
been  acquitted  by  Judge  Burton,  but  you're  now  before  Judge  Lynch  !*'  They  then 
eowkided  him  nearly  to  death ;  and  afterwards  put  him  into  a  dug-out,  without  oois  or 
paddle,  and  consigned  him  to  the  mercies  of  the  Mississippi. 
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im  directed  to  correspond  and  cavil, 
and  80  he  did;  and  our  foreign  mi- 
nister, finding  that  he  was  upon  the 
very  point  of  having  another  year, 
fraught  with  no  result,  added  to  the 
many  which  preceded  it,  at  len^h  took 
"  heart  of  grace,'*  and  determined,  as 
he  could  not  get  the  American  to  act 
with  him,  and  as  it  was  obviously  the 
iotention  to  exhaust  all  the  available 
weather  for  a  survey  in  idle  negotiation, 
to  do  something  on  his  own  accoimt, 
and  he  accordingly  wrote  to  inform 
Mr.  Fox  that,  as  he  had  no  prospect 
of  the  n^tiation  for  the  appointment 
of  the  joint  commission  being  brought 
to  a  close  before  the  end  of  ike  yeary 
oor  government  had  determined  to 
take  aidvantage  of  the  summer  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  as  accurate  a  know- 
ledge as  possible  of  the  territoi^  in 
dispute,  and  had  therefore  appomted 
Colonel  Mudge  of  the  engineers  and  Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh  *  as  commissioners 
for  this  service,  and  sent  out  competent 
persons  to  assist  tliem.  His  lordship, 
for  once,  acted  prompdvon  his  resolve, 
and  it  is  indeed  well  Ike  did  so.  Not 
a  mopaent  was  to  be  lost.  His  in- 
stmctions  to  the  commissioners  bear 
«late  July  9th,  1 839.  These  gentlemen 
had  but  barely  completed  their  opera- 
tions when  the  winter  overtook  them 
in  the  forest.  They  were  instructed  to 
ascertain  whether  a  continuity  of  high- 
l^s  could  be  satisfactorily  traced 
along  a  line  extending  from  the  sources 
of  the  Chaudibre  to  the  western  end  of 
the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  They  were  to 
make  investigations  respecting  the 
"nature  and  configuiaUon*'  of  the 
territory  in  dispute.  They  were  to 
^rt  on  the  character  and  elevation 
ofthe  country  in  that  part  of  the  due 
jjprth  line  from  the  source  of  the  St. 
Croix,  which  lies  between  the  point 
^here  the  British  commissioners,  under 
we  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
Slopped,  and  the  extreme  point  to 
^ich  the  American  commissioners 
proceeded.  They  were  likewise  to 
"report" which  ofthe  three  following 
lines  presents  the  best  defined  con- 
Unnity  of  highland  range 

^irt^,  The  line  cjjimed  by  the  British 
commissioners,  frdm  the  source  of  the 
Chaudifeie  to  Mars  Hill. 

Secondly.  The  line  from  the  source 
or  the  Chaudi^re  to  the  point  at  which 


a  line  drawn  from  that  source  to  the 
western  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Cha- 
leurs intercepts  the  due  north  line. 

Thirdly,  The  line  claimed  by  tlie 
Americans  from  the  source  of  the 
Chaudiere  to  the  point  at  which  they 
make  the  due  north  line  end. 

They  were,  moreover,  to  report 
where,  in  the  disputed  territory, "  high- 
lands," taking  lihe  term  to  mean,  as 
described  in  the  dictionaries,  an 
elevated  and  mountainous  region,'' 
and  not  a  single  ridge  of  hills,  were 
to  be  found.  Tliey  were,  also,  to 
collect  whatever  traditional  and  other 
information  they  might  be  able  to 
obtain  as  to  the  former  boundary  be- 
tween the  old  French  colonies  and  the 
British  colonies  before  1783,  and  as 
to  the  present  boundary  between  New 
Brunswick  and  Lower  Canada.  These 
were  the  important  investigations  ami 
inquiries  committed  to  the  charge  of 
the  commissioners.  Before  we  pro- 
ceed to  touch  upon  the  mode  and 
manner  in  which  the  task  was  executed, 
let  us  briefly  advert  to  the  fundamental 
objects  of  the  contending  parties,  and 
to  tlie  difficult  point  of  Uie  dispute. 
The  object  of  Great  Britain  is  one  and 
simple.  To  secure  our  North  Ameri- 
can possessions  by  having  such  a 
frontier  towards  the  United  States  de- 
termined, as  shall  afford  us  a  direct 
communication  between  Quebec  and 
Hali^,  while  it  removes  all  pretext 
for  eiicroachment  or  violation  of  the 
integrity  of  our  dominions  by  the  in- 
habitants ofthe  neighbouring  American 
States,  whetlier  within  or  without  the 

Eale  of  their  law.  On  the  other 
and,  the  objects  of  the  American 
majority"  whom  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  uuable  to  control,  are  numer- 
ous, and  those  which  stimulate  most 
are  rarely  avowed.  We  state  that  we 
do  not  want  an  accession  of  territory 
in  the  disputed  wilderness  for  the  sake 
of  this  accession,  and  it  is  true.  The 
Americans,  in  the  first  place,  do  want 
the  accession  of  territory  for  its  own 
mere  sake,  and  they  avow  it ;  and  they 
are  already  in  forcible  possession  of 
a  portion  of  it,  and  they  have  erected 
a  fort  (Fort  Fairfield)  on  the  Roostuc 
river  far  within  the  boundary  we  claim 
under  the  treaty  of  1763.  They  avow, 
in  point  of  fact,  their  determination  of 
taking  possession  of  the  whole  country 


•  If  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  the  assertion  of  Mr.  D.  Urquhart,  the  sym- 
ptlhiei  and  leamog  of  these  gt nUeneo  are  altogether  American.  r^r^r^^^ 
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at  fitr  as  the  crett  which  overlooks  the 
St.  Lawrence,  from  the  point  opposite 
to  Quebec  as  far  as  the  Metis  river. 
But  the  paramount  object  is  to  weaken 
Great  Britain  by  establishing,  as  it  were, 
an  ulcer  in  her  Rentier ;  to  embarrass  the 
communication  between  Quebec  and 
Halifax  being  an  incident.  In  their 
own  words  they  are  panting  for  the 
time  when  the  Britisn  bayonet  will 
prove  unable  to  support  the  last  relic 
of  royalty  in  the  Western  world.  They 
want  the  mouths  of  the  St.  Lawrence ; 
they  covet,  above  all  things,  the  har- 
bour of  Halifax,  which  would  he  of 
such  inestimable  advantage  to  them ; 
to  sum  all  up  in  a  sentence,  they  want 
to  drive  the  Endish  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,^'  so  that  she  might 
become,  as  Lord  Durham  observes  she 
inevitably  must  on  the  loss  of  her 
North  American  colonies,  "  a  second- 
rate  power;*'  and  then  and  thus  the 
empire  of  the  West,  with  the  only 
thing  they  now  want,  good  open  har- 
bours, and  an  inland  navigation  stretch- 
ing from  nearly  the  ^&tor  to  the 
pole,  be  all  American.  These  are  tlie 
objects  entertained  with  overweening 
presumption  by  the  multitude,  and 
secretly  cherished  by  no  small  party 
in  the  eastern  and  civilised  states. 
Before  long,  power,  prosperity,  and  pre- 
ponderance, must  pass  simultaneously 
with  population  to  the  favoured  states 
of  the  west,  that  possess  in  thtm^ 
selvei  every  element  of  enduring  great- 
ness. Separation  or  dependence  must 
then  be  the  lot  of  the  eastern  states, 
unless  they  can  become  manufacturers, 
so  as  to  compete  vrith  England,  of 
the  produce  or  the  West  (which,  from 
phjrsical  causes,  is  never  calculated  to 
become  manufacturing  itself),  and  this 
it  is  impossible  they  could  become  so 
long  as  England  holds  her  American 
possessions.  The  vital  importance, 
then,  to  the  United  States  of  seizing 
the  Canadas  is  plain,  and  can  it  be 
doubted  that  it  is  their  dearest  hope 
and  project?  They  must  be  aware 
that  so  soon  as  the  western  states 
obtain  the  preponderance  (and  that  it 


raent  in  protrKtiog  negoUaitioos  and 
preventing  any  settmeat  of  this  boaad- 
arv  question,  will  be  easily  andersload. 
We  now  proceed  to  toaoh  upon  the  caose 
of  the  difficulties  in  respect  of  it  which 
have  arisen.  In  article  two  of  the  tieaty 
of  1783,  it  is  stated,  And  that  all  dis- 
putes which  might  arise  in  future  nay 
be  prevented  111  it  is  hereby  agreed 
and  declared  that  the  following  are 
and  shall  be  their  boundaries — vie. 
from  the  north-weit  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia — viz.  that  angle  which  is  formed 
by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the 
source  of  the  St.  Croix  river  to  the 
highlands,  along  the  said  highkods 
which  divide  those  rivers  tliat  eaipty 
themselves  into  the  river  St.  Lavrrenoe 
from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  to  the  north-westernmost  bead 
of  Connecticut  river.*' 

Now,  the  difficulty  of  putting  this 
treaty  into  execution  arises  from  this, 
not  one  of  the  three  elements  for  the 
settling  the  boundary  has  been  de- 
termined and  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties!  It  is  impossible  to  move  a 
step  without,  in  the  very  first  instanee, 
ascertaining  where  those  highlands  are 
to  be  found.  And  in  preventing  this, 
it  is,  the  Americans  have  hiUieito  been 
so  successful  not  merely  in  embarrass- 
ing, but  in  impeding  every  attempt  at 
a  settlement  of  the  question.  Besides, 
parenthetically  be  it  observed,  our 
own  functionaries  have  gone  sadly 
astray  upon  the  subject.  Under  any 
circumstances,  it  is  curious  to  find  that 
the  treaty  directs  the  line  should  begin 
at  a  point  which  Colonel  Mudge  and 
Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  most  solemnly 
declare,  "  Never  had  been  determined 
or  ascertained  in  any  manner  or  atony 
timet  either  directly  or  imUrecifyt  not- 
wUkttanding  all  the  American  aUega- 
tions  to  the  contrary  H  It  it  strange 
to  find  the  able  men  who  drew  up 
that  treaty  of  1783  inverting  the  ordin- 
ary course  of  proceeding,— going  from 
the  unknown  to  the  known  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  law  of  inductive  science; 
but  unless  "  the  highlands"  alluded 
to  were  at  the  time  as  "  notorious  as 
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on  frnids  awl  fefgwici  on  the  part 
of  those  engaged  oo  behalf  of  America. 
Fix  thoee  bighlandi  onoe  and  thew 
that  they  corfeipond  accurately  with 
the  deseriptioii  in  terms  of  the  treaty, 
and  all  is  cmootb  aod  clear.  The 
jenclieii  of  the  line  through  ^  the 
higtibndfl,''  and  of  the  dne  north 
liMy^gifes  yoo  ^  the  north-west  angle 
of  No?a  Scotia."  It  is  no  longer  a 
■OQ-extttent  point,  and  yoa  can  begin 
with  the  begiamng.  Clearly,  then,  the 
gmt  ofajeet  our  commissioDera  had  to 
acbiefewftstoaecertain  the  true  higlv^ 
lands "  of  the  treaty,  and  this  they 
have  done ;  heretofore  they  wtre  unde* 
termiMd. 

We  deem  it  right  to  say,  however, 
that,  strong  as  is  the  preeemptiTe  evi- 
deece  that  tltese  highiaods  must  have 
been  well  known  and  recognised  in 
1783;  the  case  by  no  means  rests  on 
this.  From  an  early  period  of  the 
teulement  of  this  portion  of  North 
America,  the  settlers,  French  and  Eng- 
lich,  were,  through  the  Indians,  and 
by  the  course  in  which  those  Indians 
conducted  their  trade  in  peltries,  well 
acqetinted  with  a  range  of  high- 
laeds,''  or,  as  it  was  in  old  documents 
ttyied,  ^  a  height  of  land,"  answering 
to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  The 
trail  of  die  Indians  between  the  Atlantic 
ud  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  from  time 
immemorial,  lay  across  this  ^  height  of 
land."  Kebec,  the  Indian  word  sig- 
nifying« narrow,"  and  only  Frenchified 
by  spelling  into  Quebec,  was  applied 
to  that  passage  of  the  St  Lawrence 
where  the  breadth  of  the  river  is  least, 
between  Lake  St.  Peter  and  the  sea, 
»k1  was  used  as  a  passage  and  a  station 
by  the  Indians.  The  route  which  the 
Indisns  m  their  bark-eanoes  pursued 
^  Quebec  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
wis  known  early  to  the  Frendi  and  to 
the  British,  and  not  alone  to  those  on 
the  spot,  but  also  to  the  governments 
and  n#AnU  *f  h/Mn«>     It  anncani  the 


hofe  them  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
The  whole  distance  thus  traversed 
is  about  275  miles,  out  of  which  there 
was  not  above  twelve  miles  of  por- 
tage. It  is  clear  by  a  letter  from  Sir 
Thomas  Temple,  daUd  24th  November, 
1688,  and  reiferred  to  by  the  commis- 
sioners, that  the  French  court  were 
acquainted  with  this  route,  and  with 
^  the  height  of  land.''  It  was  known, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  to  the  first 
settlers  of  either  nation,  that  this  heif;ht 
of  Und  constituted  an  axis  of  elevation 
origioatiDg  in  the  English  colonies, 
and  that,  pusing  on  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  it  throws  down  from  one 
flank,  at  about  45^  north  latiUide,  the 
head  waters  of  the  Connecticut  river, 
which  tmpHci  itself  to  the  south  into 
that  channel  of  the  Atlantic  which 
separates  Long  Island  from  the  Con- 
tinent; and  from  the  other  flank,  the 
head-waters  of  the  St.  Francis  river, 
which  empties**  itself  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  into  tlie  river  St. 
Lawrence.  Farther  to  the  north-east, 
the  head-waters  of  tlie  Kennebec,  and 
the  most  western  sources  of  the  Penob- 
scot, take  their  rise  in  the  same  height 
of  land.  These  two  rivers  ^Umpty** 
themselves  into  the  Atlantic,  whilst  the 
Chaudi^  river  (the  sources  of  which 
almost  interlock  with  those  of  the  two 
last-named  rivers)  emptiet**  itself  into 
the  St.  Lawrence  nearly  opposite  Que- 
bec. Equally  close  to  the  sources  of 
the  Chaudi^  and  Penobscot,  and  in 
about  46°  of  oortli  latitude,  the  south- 
west branches  of  the  St.  John  are  de- 
rived from  Um  same  heiglit  of  land. 
This  river,  aftsr  running  for  about  160 
miles  in  a  norths-eastward ly  course, 
nearly  parallel  to  the  same  axis  of  ele- 
vation in  which  it  takes  its  rise,  turns 
to  the  south*east,  and  at  the  great  falls 
of  the  St.  John,  in  north  Utitude  47'' 
2'  39",  passes  through  the  same  asis, 
and  proceeds  to  discharge  itself  into 
the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Such  were  the  highlands  as  known 
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Upon  this  map  the  highlands  which 
divide  the  St.  Francis  and  the  Chau- 
didre>  from  the  Connecticut,  the  Ken- 
nebec and  the  Penobscot,  are  laid 
down  under  the  old  title  ^Mieigbt  of 
land!''  If  we  now  pass  on  from 
1755  to  1763,  when  peace  with  France 
was  concluded,  we  find  in  the  royal 
proclamation  the  following  description 
of  the  limits  of  the  government  of 
Quebec. 

"  The  government  of  Quebec,  bounded 
on  the  Labrador  coast  by  the  tirer 
St.  John,*  and  from  thence  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  head  of  that  river  through 
the  lake  St.  John  to  the  south  side  of 
the  Lake  Nepissin,  from  whence  the 
said  line  crossing  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Lake  Champlain,  in  forty-five 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  passes  along 
the  highlands  which  dioidg  the  rivers  that 
empty  themselves  into  the  said  river  St. 
Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the 
sea,  and  also  along  the  north  coast  of 
the  Bay  des  Chaleurs  and  the  coast  of 
the  Gmf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  Ro* 
siers,"  &c.  &c. 

Next  we  have  to  remark  that  T.  Pow- 
nall,  governor  of  Massachussetts,  having 
made  surveys f  previous  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  m  1756,  and  acquired 
topographical  and  other  information 
with  a  view  to  military  operations  against 
Quebec,  did  afterwards  publish  a  vo- 
lume at  London  in  the  year  1776. 
The  work  was  entitled  A  Topographical 
Description  of  North  America.  And 
to  it  he  annexed  Evans's  map,  published 
in  1755.  The  commissioners  cite 
sundry  passages  from  this  work  which 
go  distinctlv  to  shew  that  one  of  the 
results  of  rownall's  topographical  re- 
searches was  to  establish  die  existence 
of  a height  of  land,"  or  highland,  where 
the  Connecticut,  the  Kennebec,  the  Pf- 
nobscotf  and  the  Passamaquoody,  took 
their  rise  I  This  even  the  Americans 
must  admit  is  the  testimony  of  a  dis- 
interested witness  with  respect  only  to 
a  feature  in  the  physical  geography  of 
North  America ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
denied  that  it  lends  to  shew  a  strong 
relation  between  the  prominent  natural 
peculiarities  of  the  country,  and  the 
language  applied  in  the  treaty  of  1783. 
Few,  moreover,  would  be  haray  enough 
to  assert  that  PownalFs  work  and  the 


Philadelphian's  map  were  not  famtliariy 
known  to  the  leaders  of  Congress— 
generally  and  especially  to  the  com- 
missioners to  treat  for  peace  in  1782 ; 
and  that  the  highlands  of  the  treaty  of 
1783  were  not  the  "  height  of  land*" 
described  by  the  governor,  and  pro- 
minently dbplayed  upon  his  map  by 
Evans,  and  recognised  by  all  parties 
as  such.  This  latter  conclusion  is  cor- 
roborated not  alone  by  the  language  of 
the  royal  proclamation  of  1763,  and  by 
the  terms  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
same  date  to  the  governors  of  Lower 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  but  likewise 
by  the  description  of  the  proposed 
boundary  of  the  United  States  found 
in  the  secret  journals  of  the  Congress. 

We  have  next  to  remark,  that 
erroneous  estimates  of  the  leading 
heights  in  the  disputed  territory  bad 
been  made  in  the  surveys  of  1817- 
1818,  and  estimates  were  made  founded 
on  mere  conjecture.  Thus  in  1827, 
erroneous  statements  and  surveys  were 
laid  before  the  King  of  Holland.  The 
assumption  in  America  is,  that  the 
highlands  of  the  treaty  are  a  lange 
running  north  of  the  St.  John  river, 
and  not  far  from  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Acting  upon  this,  the  American  agents 
asserted  that  the  boundary  proposed, 
and  the  old  provincial  boundary  be- 
tween the  province  of  Quebec  and 
Nova  Scotia,  were  identical.  The  British 
agents  denied  this,  saying  the  assertion 
was  altogetlier  conjectural,  and  in- 
capable of  proof.  Now  the  Americans 
were  right,  and  the  Britbh  wrong; 
but  the  Americans  have  utterly  ruined 
their  case  by  the  maintenance  of  this 
right  position.  For  it  is  clearly  made 
out  b^  our  commissioners,  both  by  ex- 
ploration and  survey,  and  the  con- 
current testimony  of  ancient  maps, 
charters,  and  a  variety  of  other  docu- 
ments, that  there  is  a  range  of  high- 
lands corresponding  to  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  and  lying  in  a  part  of  the 
territory  not  examined  by  either  party, 
and  that  it  was  through  this  range  of 
highlands  the  proviacud  boundary  of 
Quebec  mn.  Ttiese  highlands  are  south 
of  the  St.  John  river,  and  lie  in  the 
oblique  direction  between  the  sources 
of  the  Chaudi^re  and  the  bay  of  Cha- 
leurs.  In  a  word,  the  boundary  in- 


•  The  river  St.  John  here  spoken  of  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
I<awrence.  • 

t  The  surveys  extended  to  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Penobscot,  and  the  h^ 
of  the  St,  Croix.  ^  , 
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tended  to  be  established  by  the  second 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  pro?ince  of 
Quebec  as  established  by  the  royal 
proclamation  of  1763,  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.  Our  commissioners  ob- 
serve, indeed,  the  very  definition  of  the 
point  in  the  treaty  —  viz.  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  due  north  line  with  the 
highlands,  proves  that  the  commis- 
sioners for  negotiating  the  treaty  of 
1783,  considered  the  highlands'*  of 
ihe  treaty  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing 
witli  the  southern  boundary  of  tlie 
province  of  Quebec;  for,  if  Nova 
Scotia  bad  extended  further  to  the 
north  or  to  the  west  than  the  point 
where  the  due  north  line  was  to  in- 
tersect the  highlands,  that  point  would 
have  been  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  but  could  not  have 
been  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia.  For  the  true  north-west  angle 
vrould  have  been  still  further  to  the 
north  or  to  the  west,  at  whatever  point 
the  western  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia 
touched  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
province  of  Quebec.  This  entirely  puts 
the  Americans  out  of  court.  In  ad- 
dition, moreover,  to  establishing  by 
indisputable  evidence  the  existence  and 
locality  of  the  real  highlands,''  they 
convict  the  American  agents  and  en- 
gineers of  various  species  of  impos- 
ture, lying,  and  forgery;  and  snew 
that  the  line  of  highlands  claimed  by 
the  United  States,  even  if  continuous 
{which  it  is  not\  and  if  it  divided  the 
waters  flowing  in  opposite  directions, 
which  it  does  not  —  nevertheless  could 
not  be  the  true  highlands"  contem- 
plated by  the  treaty  of  1783,  because 
it  passes  at  least  Jiftt/  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  "  north-westernmost  head  of  Con- 
necticut river;**  whereas  the  highlands 
of  the  treaty  are  required  to  go  to  the 
north-westernmost  head  of  Connecticut 
river.  This  is  a  *'  smasher,"as  the  Yan- 
kees themselves  would  say.  They  shew, 


too,  that  there  are  no  other  highlands 
in  the  territory  answering  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  except  those  they  have  dis- 
covered. 

This  laoguase  is  so  strong,  that  we  feel 
boundtojusti^it.  We  do,  then,  say  that 
in  almost  all  their  public  documents 
they  not  only  persist  in  putting  forth 
barefaced  falsehoods,  but  they  insist 
upon  a  spurious  topography.   We  be- 
gin by  touching  upon  the  latter.  In 
1819,  a  Mr.  Johnson,  United  States 
surveyor,  succeeded  in  placing  a  fic- 
titious map  upon  the  file.     It  con- 
tained a  range  of  highlands  for  whose 
existence  there  is  not  the  slightest 
foundation  whatever,  running  from  the 
source  of  the  Metis  to  the  sources  of 
the  Quelle.    This  fictitious  map  the 
American  commissioner  refused  to  have 
taken  off  the  file.   In  the  following 
year,  upon  a  joint  survey  by  Mr. 
Bumham  for  America,  and  Dr.  Tiarks 
for  Great  Britain,  the  spuriousness  of 
Johnson's  map  was  established,  and  a 
joint  report  made  to  that  effect.  A 
simple  European  would  have  thought 
this  conclusive;  even  one  who  knew 
the  American  wiliness  and  matchless 
intrepidity  efface  "  would  scarcely  be 
prepared  for  what  did  actually  follow. 
And  what  was  this?    The  American 
commissioner  and  this  same  United 
States  surveyor,  Hiram  Burnham  (who 
in  1820  had  admitted  the  fallacy  of 
Johnson's  map),  did,  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  commissioners,  attempt  to 
palm  off  another  map  upon  which  not 
alone  were  to  be  seen  Johnson's  fic- 
titious and  repudiated  highlands,  ex- 
tending west  from  Temisquata  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Quelle,  but,  more- 
over, a  farther  spurious  addition  of 
eighty  miles  in  extent  of  highlands 
stretching  thence  to  the  head  waters  of 
the  Chaudibre.*  The  reader  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn,  first,  that  no  ex- 
planation or  report  accompanied  this 
map  of  Bumham's;   secondly,  that 


•  It  is  highly  desirable  to  quote  the  commissioners'  own  words  with  reference 
to  the  fictitioas  **  highlands  "  of  these  American  surveyors  :  we  subjoin  thena 
accordingly.  "  By  reference  to  the  map  A,  your  lordship  will  observe  that 
no  chain  or  ridsre  is  found  extending  from  the  most  southern  source  of  the 
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when  it  was  ohalleDged  by  the  British 
commissioner,  and  a  proposition  made 
that  the  American  surveyors  should  be 
examined  upon  oath,  the  American 
commissioner  refused  hb  consent;  and, 
thirdly,  that  when  the  British  com* 
raissioner  presented  a  map  by  our  sur« 
veyor  of  the  country,  as  conjointly  seen 
by  Mr.  Bumham  and  Dr.  Tiarks,  and 
oflered  the  verification  of  its  accuracy 
upon  oath,  the  American  commissioner 
refused  to  permit  this  map  to  be  filed, 
and  thus  admitted  as  evidence  in  the 
case,  unless  Mr.  Bumham's  map  con- 
taining the  eighty  miles  of  fictitious 
highlands  were  filed  at  the  same  time  ; 
the  reason  assigned  being,  that  the  Bri- 
tish surveyor's  map  did  not  contain  the 
highlands  of  Mr.  Johnson's  map, 
which  already  in  1820  Mr.  Bumham, 
the  new  forger,  had  admitted  to  be 
spurious  I 

We  will  advert  in  one  instance,  and 
that  a  signal  one,  to  the  falsehood  on 
which  the  Americans  insist  in  their 
public  documents.  In  a  report  from 
the  legislature  of  Maine  to  the  presi- 
dent, April  30, 1837.  The  first  object, 
starling-place,  or  terminus,  i  gm,  is 
this  liorth'West  angle  of  Nova  Scotia. 
It  is  the  corner  of  the  British  proviuce 
designated  by  themselves.*  It  was  pre- 
sumed, and  still  believed,  that  they 
lincw  the  identical  spot;  we  have  a 
right  to  demand  of  them  to  define  it. 
Now  here  are  two  gross  and  palpable 
fiilsehoods.  Tl»e  origin  of  the  phrase, 
"north-western  angle  of  Nova  Scotia," 
is  notoriously  American.  It  yttA  first 
used  in  the  Congress  of 1799.  Secondly, 
it  is  impossible  we  could  know  or 
designate  a  point  that  has  no  existence, 
and  never  can  have  an  existence,  un- 


til <<tbe  highlands"  of  the  treaty  ate 
determined.  But  whilst  upon  the 
subject  of  this  north-westem  angle  of 
Nora  Sootia,  we  bare  a  km  mote 
words  to  say.  The  conduet  of  tbe 
Americans  hat  been  remarkably  con- 
sistent. In  1838,  Maine  sent  o«t  a 
commissioner,  and  it  reported.  In- 
cidentally it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
ffovemor  (Kent)  admits  (Jan.  S,  1889) 
Uiey  bad  "never,  until  the  present 
year  attmpted  any  examinatiatt  of  the 
true  line  as  claimed  h/  themselvtt.^' 
The  governor  moreover  declares,  And 
it  is  a  singular  fact  that  after  that  lime 
(1818)  no  American  surveyor,  or  tu- 
tborised  agent,  has  ever  examined  or 
traced  the  *  height  of  land,^  or  gireo 
the  character  of  the  country  about  the 
north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia.''  This 
proves  that  up  to  tlie  cloee  of  199B, 
notwithstanding  all  the  previous  stster- 
tions  of  the  Americans,  they  had  not  a 
shadow  of  even  ^Ise  evidence  to  pre^ 
tend  the  existence  of  highlandi  cor- 
responding to  the  treaty  of  1783,  in 
the  place  where  they  alleged  them  to 
be.  Well,  these  commissioners,  with 
the  aid  of  their  surveyor,  Mr.  Parrottyt 
slate  that  they  have  determined  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  governor  on  their  authority  de- 
clares, "That  the  said  point  is  fit>ra  3000 
to  3000  f^t  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  country  is  high,  and  even 
mountainous,  about  Hhat  spot."  Hiis 
point  is  on  the  Metis  river,  from  which 
the  Maine  commissioners,  under  the 

Eressure  of  hunger  and  cold,  turned 
Bck,  according  to  their  own  sepott, 
without  making  any  investigatioBs. 
The  highlands  claimed  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, accordingly,  remain  as  yet 


fictitious,  and  that  there  it  no  foundation  in  the  natural  apfsarance  qf  the  country  fir 
such  an  invention  I  Had  any  thing  of  the  kind  been  there,  we  must  nnavoiiUAly 
have  seen  it,  and  have  crossed  it  on  our  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mittaywawquam 
to  Lake  Etchemin,— the  course  of  that  fictitious  ridge  as  represented  in  tbe  American 
map  lying  six  or  seven  miles  east  of  the  sources  of  ike  Mlttaywawquatt,  and 
about  ten  miles  east  of  Lake  Etcbemin.  And  it  is  singular  enough,  that  precisely 
at  the  point  where  the  pretended  ridge  crosses  the  Mittay  wawqnam,  and  for  many 
miles  around,  the  country  is  a  low  fiat  swamp,  the  streams  bsuing  from  which  bare 
such  a  sluggish  course,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  perceptible  current,  or  one  suffldentlr 
established  to  give  risible  motion  to  a  feadber.  Over  no  part  of  the  cotmtry  whi« 
we  traversed,  ftom  the  St.  John  to  Lake  Etcbemin,  does  the  elevation  exceed  ifty 
feet ;  nor  is  there  any  risible  elevation  at  any  point  of  the  course.  It  is  only  West 
of  Lake  Etchemin  that  the  highlands  claimed  by  the  Americans  as  the  highlands  of 
the  treaty  of  1783  are  found.  These  are  visible  from  a  distance  of  several  mikSi 
and  are  a  portion  of  the  highlands  we  have  spoken  of  at  p.  41  as  the  northtrn 
branch," 

*  The  Italics  are  in  the  orignul  document. 

t  It  is  alleged  in  the  Report,  that  a  map  by  this  surveyor  wa«  annexed  to  It.  If  It 
ever  existed,  it  was  kept  back  from  our  commusioners  I 
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uoexuuaed  by  then.    But  thU  m  not 
all.  The  true  bcight  of  Uie  American 
north-wett  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  ao 
^  from  haTiag  an  aUiiude  of  2000  or 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tea,  if 
rmiker  wmder  thmn  iwtr  famr  huMdrU 
/eel  abore  the  level  of  the  sea.  Thit 
is  the  ffttUnate  of  our  cocnmiisiooert 
uoM  earefttUy  made.    They  state  they 
are  not  afraid  to  submit  it  to  the  most 
ri|pd  scrv^ny  I    Now,  this  is  ao  mon- 
ttrooa  an  exaggeration »  even  for  an 
AioencaBy  that  we  are  driven  to  search 
Ik  some  cauae  which  may  hare  sug- 
gested  and  enoouraged  it.    We  find 
it  in  what  tlte  commiasiooers  politely 
ityle» "  a  siDgvdar  delusion  on  the  part 
,  of  CoUael  Bouchette,  hb  majesty  s 
wmyor-general  of  Lower  Canada/' 
What  epithet  the  British  peblic  wiU 
apply  to  the  conduct  of  this  Canadian 
sanreyor  remains  to  be  sees.  We 
wiU  only  obs6rve»  that  if  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume  had  been  eesployed  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  be  could  not  bare 
blundered  morn  nenstrously  or  gone 
•    more  perversely  astray  in  iavour  of  the 
I    Aajerieans  than  did  Colonel  fioucheite. 
'    It  is  btiedy  thus.   In  1817  Colonel 
t    fioucbette  was  associated  with  Mr. 
I    iobason  (tlic  map-lbrger)  to  run  an 
axploiatory  n^rth  line.    The  colonel 
seported  a  section  purporting  to  shew 
the  diflfierent  heights  of  land  between 
«6e  monument  at  the  source  of  the 
^  CroiXy  %iid  the  first  waters  of  the 
Besl^^ondbe,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
exploring  hoe.    The  section  exhibits 
a  pro^le  of  the  country  6om  the  momt- 
meot  to  the  Great  Waggansis,  a  stream 
blowing  ii^  the  Eestigoucbey  with 
eev«ra4  of  the  stseams  intersected  by 
the  due  north  laae  in  its  course.  Now, 
this  section  is  erroneous,  to  a  degree 
heyomd  die  ordinary  powers  of  imagina- 
tion.   The  cooHnissioners,  in  iefereace 
tike  pcint  where  the  due  nordi  line 
the  St  John,  remark  that  they 
■BOW  ks  height,  not  only  by  ''repeated 
**""»«ttical  measurements,  but  by  ao- 
I       tnal  hand  leod  made  fiom  the  tide- 
I  to  the  Rieat  foils  ofibc  St. John 


where,  say  tlie  conmissioners,  its  trae 
elevation  is  about  350  feet.  Now  the 
Americans,  in  their  report,  make  the 
Metis  (on  a  gsew),  where  they  fix  the 
north-west  angle,  531  Iset  more  than 
the  Restigouche  and  its  branches,  one  of 
whieh  is  the  Great  Waggansis.  Add^ 
then,  to  2050  feet  height,  set  down  ibr 
the  Waggansis  by  Colonel  Bouchetle, 
531  feet,  and  there  will  be  2581  feet 
fer  the  height  of  the  American  north- 
west angle  of  Nova  Scotia.  Thus 
the  Americans  were  not  put  to  the 
trouble  of  making  any  di>scmtions  for 
themselves  to  arrive  at  tlie  resalt  thsy 
desired.  They  had  only  to  add  to  our 
surveyor's  obhgiog  error  of  1700  feet 
a  conjectural  elevation  between  the 
Restigouche  and  Lake  Metis  to  arrive 
at  a  total  error  and  misrepresentation 
e<|ual  to  8150  feet. 

The  commisfiionerB  conclude  by 
expressing  their  convictions,  that  the 
olaims  of  Great  Britain  to  the  yjhoU 
of  the  disputed  teriitory  are  founded 
in  justice,  and  are  in  plain  accordance 
with  the  seeottd  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1783,  and  witti  tlie  physical  geography 
of  the  country.  To  their  report  they 
have  annexed  two  maps, — one  a  large 
map  maiked  A,  whioh  represents  the 
territory  in  dispute,  and  the  countries 
adjacent  to  it, — the  other  a  sheet 
marked  B,  and  containing  extracts 
from  other  maps,  and  a  section  and 
sketch  alluded  to  in  the  report.  The 
coounissioners  state,  the  map  A  is  ad- 
justed aocording  to  the  most  recent 
observations  for  latitude  and  longitude, 
and  is  illustrated  in  as  accurate  and  de* 
tailed  a  manner  as  tlie  short  period  of 
time  allotted  for  the  service  they  had 
been  employed  upon  admitted  of,  by 
a  faithful  delineation  of  die  physical 
geography  of  all  that  portion  of  North 
America  to  which  this  important  ones* 
tion  relates,  whidi  lies  south  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence.  Uoon  this  map 
will  be  found  delineated  the  sources 
and  course  of  the  rivers,  as  well  as  the 
highlands  mentioned  in  the  second 
article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783, 
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all  those  natural  features  of  the  country 
they  have  added,  and  have  placed  upon 
the  face  of  the  map,  in  their  respective 
localities,  numerous  barometrical  alti- 
tudes, carefully  taken  along  the  great 
axis  of  elevation  extending  from  the 
Bay  of  Chaleurs  to  the  highlands  which 
separate  the  sources  of  the  Chaudi^re 
riyer  and  the  western  branches  of  St. 
John*s  river  from  the  western  sources 
of  the  Penobscot  river.  On  the  vast 
importance  of  tliis  map,  being,  as  it  is, 
the  first  and  only  authority  with  respect 
to  the  nature  and  confi^ration  ot  the 
territory  in  dispute,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  insist.  One  word  as  to  the 
nature,  character,  and  conduct  of  their 
expedition,  which  we  conceive  to  be 
highly  interesting,  and  then  we  have 
done.  In  that  portion  of  the  disputed 
territory  with  which  they  had  to  deal, 
except  at  a  point  on  the  Roostuc  river, 
some  forty  miles  west  of  St.  John's 
river,  where  there  are  a  few  settlers,  all 
is  a  mere  wilderness,  wherein  no  one 
was  to  be  met,  except  occasionally  an 
American  lumberer,  or  a  stray  Indian 
engaged  in  the  chase.  On  the  borders 
they  could  procure  no  topographical 
information  :  the  direction  in  which 
they  had  to  cross  this  wild  country  was 
probably  never  before  traversed  by  any 
person  capable  of  describing  it;  all 
the  maps  were  accordingly  singularly 
defective  and  erroneous.  In  truth,  a 
large  portion  of  the  brief  space  of  time 
allowed  for  their  operations  must  have 
been  lost  in  ttytn^  for  practicable 
routes  to  convey  their  instruments  and 
provisions  through  the  swamps  and 
forests,  had  they  not  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  fall  in  with  two  Indians  who 
were  iieimiliar  with  the  districts  as  a 
himting  ground,  and  whose  ^'mapSf' 
traced  upon  sheets  of  the  bark  of  the 
birch  tree,  proved  of  the  utmost  use  in 
many  an  hour  of  need  to  the  children 
of  European  science.  These  Indians 
were,  moreover,  faithful  and  intelli- 
gent ;  and,  as  guides  and  counsellors, 
contributed  materially  to  the  success  of 
the  expedition.  The  commissioners,  in 
tlie  course  of  their  progress,  in  addition 
to  attending  to  their  main  instructions, 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  physical 
geography  of  the  country,  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  construct  a  map  which 
should  accurately  represent  the  general 
topography  of  the  country.  This  (they 
say)  became  an  important  branch  of 
their  undertaking,  wnich  had  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  area  between  th^ 


Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  the  soutli-westera 
sources  of  the  St.  John ;  from  tlience, 
north -westwardly,  to  the  highlands 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  as  the 
highlands  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  in 
46°  27' ;  and,  eastwardly,  from  thence 
at  various  points  of  the  highlands  thus 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  as  far  as 
the  waters  running  into  Lake  Metis,  ia 
north  latitude  48°. 

The  first  point  for  which  they  made 
was  Mars  Hill,  a  sort  of  gigantic  Rich> 
mond  Hill,  as  will  be  observed,  pre- 
siding over  a  savage  scene.  This  bill 
rises  to  1700  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  They  found  the  summit  of  it 
cleared  of  trees  to  their  hand,  and  a 
stage  of  twenty  feet  high  erected  thereon. 
This  was  done  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
country,  with  reference  to  the  project 
of  running  a  railroad  firom  St.  An- 
drews to  Quebec.  The  character  of  the 
country  may  be  well  discerned  and 
understood  from  this  insulated  hilK 
Within  the  whole  field  of  view  there 
is  nothing  but  the  melancholy  foliage 
of  the  primeval  forest ;  it  enwraps  in 
its  terrible  and  mysterious  gloom  not 
alone  all  signs  of  human  habitation, 
but,  moreover,  the  streams  and  princi- 
pal rivers.  The  trees  even  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  hills  vary  in  height  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 
It  is  obvious,  that  in  a  country  of  this 
description  the  approximate  heights  of 
land  could  be  obtained  only  by  means 
of  barometers ;  and  although  experience 
has  proved  from  the  comparison  of  re- 
sults obtained  by  barometers  with 
those  deduced  from  trigonometrical 
measurement,  that  heights  computed 
from  barometrical  observations  cannot 
be  inferred  with  certainty  within  ten 
feet  of  the  truth;  and  although  it 
would  have  been  desirable  to  employ 
larger  instruments  than  those  usea  by 
the  commissioners;  and  although  the 
difficulty  and  dangers  of  transport  and 
the  intricate  nature  of  the  country 
must  have  increased  the  probable  error 
in  every  instance ;  nevertheless,  all  was 
achieved  necessary  to  settle  the  main 
question  at  issue,  and  all  necessary, 
p^aps,  for  practical  purposes  to  de- 
termine the^hysical  geography  of  the 
territory.  Ilie  barometers  tfaev  used 
were  ten  in  number;  two  on  Trough- 
ton's  improved  construction ;  fmtr  on 
the  construction  of  Mr.  Hewlett,  chief 
draughtsman  in  the  office  of  the  inspector 
general  of  fortifications ;  four  made  by 
M.  Buntin;  of  the  Quai  Pelletier, 
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Paris.  These  barometers  were  pro- 
cored  from  Paris,  by  order  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  having  previously  been 
compared,  by  the  permission  and  aid 
ofMM.  Arrago  and  Mathieu,  of  the 
Royal  Observatory  at  Paris.  These 
are  the  barometers  that  did  their  work 
best.  The  construction  is  described 
to  be  that  of  a  syphon,  having  one  lee 
perforated  with  a  very  delicate  and 
minute  point  for  the  admission  of  air. 
The  zero  point  is  placed  in  tlie  centre 
of  the  instrument,  and  at  the  upper  and 
lower  ends  are  two  movable  verniers, 
which,  when  adjusted  as  tangents  to 
tbe  tipper  and  under  sur&ces  of  the 
mercuiy,  measure  the  distance  from 
tbe  centre,  or  zero,  the  sum  of  which  is 
the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  in 
millimetres,  tenths,  and  hundredths. 
The  vernier  is  divided  only  to  tenths  of 
millimetres ;  but  by  the  aid  of  a  pow- 
erful microscope,  which  should  be  al- 
ways used,  the  hundredth  part  may  be 
conectly  estimated.  The  possession 
of  these  barometers  proved  of  Uie  ut- 
most use  to  the  expedition,  from  their 
li^tness,  perfection  of  division,  and 
fiKdlity  with  which  they  can  be  brought, 
in  a  moment,  into  the  requisite  posi- 
tion and  adjustment  for  observation. 
The  difficulty  of  conveying  those  deli- 
cate instruments  to  the  place  of  their 
destination  was,  as  may  be  well 
imagined,  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
— not  to  speak  of  the  earlier  portions 
of  their  travels,  they  had  to  oe  con- 
veyed through  Maine,  in  a  stage  tra- 
velling on  a  cor-de-roy  road,  cleared 
through  the  wood,  and  recently  cut  up 
with  cannon,  and  full  of  "  honey-pots ' 
(that  is,*  deep  holes  full  of  roud-and- 
wata).  The  English  barometers  were 
lashed  outside  the  carriage,  at  an  angle 
of  45%  or  thereabouts.  The  French 
barometers  were  carried  in  the  hand. 
How  they  escaped  even  thus  is  mira- 
culous. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  commission- 
ers* report,  we  have  a  record  of  the  ba- 
rometnc  observations  made  on  the  line 
of  the  maximum  axis  of  elevation  from 
the  head  vraters  of  the  Penobscot  and 
St.  John  rivers  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs, 
for  determining  the  approximate  heights 
of  land.  The  standara  point  to  which 
the  barometrical  altitudes  throughout 
the  country  might  be  referred,  was 
taken  at  the  Great  Falls  of  the  river 
St.  John.  The  height  of  this  standard 
point  above  the  sea  vras  already  known : 
It  had  been  ascertained  by  order  of 


the  House  of  Legislature.  The  bed  of 
the  river  St.  John  is  altogether  296 
feet  9  inches  above  the  tide  at  Chapel 
Bar.  The  commissioners  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  discharge  of  their  most 
difficult  and  important  task,  for  which 
they  had  only  two  months  of  open  wea- 
ther, and  in  the  execution  of  which 
thejr  incurred  many  dangers  and  pri- 
vations. They  succeeded,  however,  in 
determining  a  series  of  elevations,  from 
the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  to  the  head  waters 
of  the  Penobscot,  which  it  may  be  seen 
firom  a  glance  at  the  map  apply  to  a 
distance  of  upwards  of  250  miles  in 
length.  And  if  we  consider  the  diffi- 
culty of  locomotion  in  this  wilderness, 
as  well  for  men  as  for  their  delicate  in- 
struments and  for  their  provisions,  and 
that  the  multitudinous  perils  of  bark 
canoes  in  rapids  and  dangerous  rivers 
and  hikes,  we  shall  see  good  reason  to 
applaud  their  zeal,  their  energy,  and 
their  fortune.  The  report  and  the  ap- 
pendix are  both  drawn  up  with  care 
and  ability.  The  question  as  respects 
the  boundaiY  is  settled  to  every  impar- 
tial mind  by  the  labours  and  re- 
searches of  these  gentlemen.  The 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  the  whole  of 
the  disputed  territory  is  established  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  doubt;  and  Great 
Britain  must,  from  every  motive  of 
policy,  as  well  as  from  every  feeling  of 
national  honour,  assert  and  establish 
that  claim.  We  only  hope  that  the 
Americans,  convinced,  as  they  cannot 
hd\  to  be,  of  the  error  into  which  they 
have  been  led  by  lying,  unprincipled 
functionaries,  will  yield  with  a  good 
grace  to  the  hands  of  the  rightful 
ovmer  that  to  which  they  have  no 
claim. 

But  should  it  prove  otherwise,  pain- 
ful as  it  would  be  to  engage  in  hosti- 
lities with  a  race  who  speak  our  native 
Englbh,  and  derive  their  descent,  their 
literature,  and  their  laws,  from 

"  The  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and 
free," 

there  must  not  be  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion on  the  subject.  The  slightest 
symptom  of  any  compunctious  visit* 
iog  *^  upon  our  part,  wtiich  we  cannot 
choose  but  feel,  though  we  utterly  dis- 
regard its  voice— the  smallest  con- 
cession, would  be  certainly  miscon- 
strued by  "  the  majority "  who  tyran- 
nise over  the  American  government, 
and  would  precipitate  and  embitter  a 
contest  upon  another  and  a  vital  point, 
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which  it  is  now  barely  pouHble  to  avert. 
If  we  yield  a  jot — if  we  do  not  vindi- 
cate our  ri^ht  to  every  yard  of  the  dit* 
puted  territory,  it  will  be  imputed  to 
FEAE,aswas  the  late  payment  of  coro- 
peasatioQ  money  on  the  part  of  France 
through  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain* 
The  Amerieant  threatened,  and  fancied 
they  could  put  their  threat  in  execution, 
when  they  said  that  if  the  money  were 
not  paid  ther  would  knock  •the  nest 
compact  and  warlike  empire  of  the 
world  ^  into  the  other  end  of  nothing." 
No !  in  dealing  with  the  Americans 
upon  this  occasion,  we  roost  adopt  the 
principle  of  Harry  Hotspur — 

"  I'll  give  thrice  so  much  land 
To  any  well-d^erving  friend ; 
But  in  the  way  of  bargain^  mark  ye  me, 
111  cayil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair." 

The  American  majority  wish  for  war 
with  us ;  and,  if  it  is  to  come,  let  it 
come  upon  this  rather  than  upon  a 
question  of  national  robbery  on  the  one 
side,  and  national  vengeance  upon  the 
otiier.  A  border* war,  after  the  ruffians 
of  Maine  were  well  chastised,  might 
be  speedily  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
The  good  sense  of  the  American  roi^ 
nority  would  probably  prevail,  and 
peace  would  be  re-established  on  a 
Detter  understanding.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, with  a  vrar  commenced  against 
the  federal  government  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  money  stolen  from  our  people. 
We  h^veffty-Jive  mUlicm  sterling  and 
upwards  invested  in  American  securities 
—  in  canals,  railroads,  and  so  forth ; 
under  any  circumstances  it  is  probable 
the  greater  part  of  the  capital  would 
be  lost.  Experience  shews  that,  in  this 
honest  and  wealthy  country,  the  original 
specttkitors,  even  in  schemes  the  best 
devised,  of  the  greatest  public  im-^ 
portancf ,  and  ultimately  of  the  largest 
private  benefit,  lose  either  the  whole 
or  the  greater  part  of  their  money. 
What  is  likely  to  be  the  result  in 
America,  where  the  general  government 
is  so  dishonest  and  so  treacherous,  that 
the  most  dishonest  and  vilest  populace 
in  the  world  is  ashamed  of  itT  But 
the  American  nuijority  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  to  let  the  foreigners,  as  they 
now  love  to  call  us,  be  robbcKl  gradu- 
ally and  quietly  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  trade  and  speculation  1  They  want 


a  war,  that  they  may  sponge  out  the 
whole  debt.  And  they  avow  it !  Iliey 
justify  it  too!  If  there  be  vrar,  say 
they,  you  will  seiae  aU  our  abipt  and 
merchandise  that  you  can  catch  in 
your  ports,  or  capture  on  the  high  was. 
We,  m  return,  will  ooniiseate  all  your 
money  iaveeted  in  this  country.  It  is 
the  old  argument  of  Buonaparte  about 
thedcteniu/ 

Now,  then,  we  stand  with  tbtn 
tbtts:  the  honest  men  of  the  oountry 
will  pay  us  interest  on  our  capital  as 
long  as  tbey  can;  when  they  cannot, 
the  only  naode  by  wWch  we  could  be 
satisfied  would  be  by  a  tax.  Tbe 
majority"  will  submit  lo  ao  tax  for  any 
such  silly  purpose  as  preserring  the 
national  credit.  We  most,  then,  look 
to  the  federal  goveniaient,  and  compel 
it  to  pay  our  subjects.  How  are  we  to 
do  this?  Only  by  a  syetem  of  watfose 
horrible  to  contemplate  in  these  latter 
days !  We  must  take,  bum,  and 
destn^  bombard  dieir  ports,  destroy 
their  commerce,  annihilale  their  navy, 
let  loose  upon  tliem  tlia  sixty^a  thoo- 
sand  Indian  warriors  now  upon  their 
frontier,  and  vrho  are  burning  for  the 
day  when  a  war  on  part  of  their 
murderous  and  treaefaerous  oppressors 
with  England  or  Fiance  sMl  eoahke 
them 

To  reap  the  dues  of  boarded  vengeance." 

Grievous  it  is  to  think  that  a  covBtiy 
which  produced  Channing,  Clay,  and 
Webster,  Kent  «id  Storey,  shoukl  be 
exposed  to  a  savage  onslaught ;  b«t  for 
the  ^majority,''  the  Indons  are  foes  iukt 
worthy  o(  them ;  and  to  talk  iMwradays 
in  the  limguage  of  Lord  Chatham  vrauUi 
be  maudMn  nonsense.  ^*  The  scalpiog 
knife  of  the  Indian''  is  no  worse  than 
the  bovirie  knife  of  the  American ;  and 
in  point  of  honour,  which  distinguishes 
man  from  nan,  as  reason  does  man 
from  brute,  the  red  man  is  infinitely 
euperior  to  his  white  opponent  Nor, 
if  forced  into  a  war  with  the  fedend 
government,  must  we  again  permit  it 
eo  t>e  a  sh^  one.  Nothing  but  «tl9 
eubmiseion  on  the  part  ofthe  Americans 
imust  ^op  it  And  the  great  probabi- 
lity is,  that,  at  its  dose,  history  would 
have  to  tell  of  states  iftiat  wete  tmited, 
and  of  a  gigantic  democracy  tint  had 
been. 
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As  matter  of  oourse,  vp€  are  going  to 
^  piodigioiKly  civil — most  marveU 
iMisly  coupkimcaUry  ;  so  mspeot  both 
m  readm  and  our  editor,  and  so,  no 
()<Mbt,  exnect  both  the  author  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  volaiDe  w«  have  taken  in 
Wd.  Yet  one  and  all  may  find  that 
they  reckon  vritbout  their  host,  to  wit, 
melf.  the  individual  who  constitutes 
theanthoritalive  Wb,  whose  sentence  is, 
orat  least  ong^t  to  be,  fine.  Towards 
so  great  «  culprit  as  George  Wight- 
wick  we  shall  not  be  at  all  mth-^ 
WMit^t  nor  sngar  over  the  bitterness 
of  oriUeism  by  honied  expressions, 
^ich  would  be  hot  sheer  mockery, 
akin  to  the  indnlgent  delicacy  of  haogw 
iog  a  man  in  a  genteel  rope  of  silk,  tn- 
Hoid  of  one  of  vulgar  hemp. 

We  may  therefore  as  well  tell  the 
delinquent  at  once,  that  his  book  is  a 
most  mlachievoas  one,'-*impertinent  in 
its  title,  impertinent  in  its  dedication, 
awftiliy  impertinent  and  ofiensive  in 
its  remarks, — in  short,  a  lump  of  im- 
pertinence and  scandal  fh>m  beginning 
to  end,  and  not  only  inside,  but  outside 
likewise.  We  cannot,  indeed,  say  that 
its  scandalousness  in  the  hMt>mentiooed 
lespect  exhibits  itself  obviously,  and 
rtm^fadef  because  the  Pyramid  of 
Architecture is  stamped  as  an  em- 
bellishment, not  on  the  front  cover,  but 
on  the  baek  one,  where  it  lurks  Uke  the 
sling  in  the  tail  of  some  venomous  rep* 
tile ;  and  will,  no  doubt,  make  many 
»te«np  moat  energetically  when  they 
discover  it.  Whether  we  ounelfet 
J^ped  or  smiled  when  we  fint  be- 
brid  rt  la  nothing  to  the  purpose;  and 
werefore  we  shall  leave  that  point  un- 
••^Bd,  until  we  think  proper  to  tthi- 
B^te  the  pubUc  as  to  that  and  many 
o«»^enignHtt,  by  writing  our  own 
««f«lons.  There  may  be  mortak, 
™£»      be  critics,  of  intellects  so  ob- 

^  tobe  URfthl*  tn  M  nnv  harm 


received  as  sound  doctrine  in  archi- 
tecture. 

Had  Wightwick  boldly  spoken  out, 
and  said  that  he  considers  Uosking  the 
very  tip*  top  authoritv,  supreme  over 
{dl  the  rest,  we  should  only  have  pro- 
fessed our  astonishment  at  his  impu- 
dence, attd  our  pity  at  his  ignorance. 
But,  too  pluckless  to  adopt  such 
straightforward  course,  he  has  thought 
proper  U>  insinuate  such  opinion  fign* 
ratwefy  and  metaphorically,  and  alter 
so  uncommon  a  fashion,  that  when  his 
drift  is  once  detected,  his  mischievous 
meaning  makes  all  the  greater  im- 
pression. Now,  it  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  tl)e  whole  world— as  we 
critics  are  in  the  habit  of  maliciously 
s&yinfy  ^hen  speaking  of  something 
that  persons  in  general  are  quite  igno- 
rant of,  we  wish  to  confound  and 
abadi  our  readers,-— it  is  known  to  the 
whole  world,  antipodes  and  all,  that 
Hosking  is  a  most  awful  heretic ; 
who,  not  content  with  setting  aside  the 
authority  of  tho  venemble  Vitruvius, 
actually  derides  him  most  profanely, 
treating  him  as  no  better  than  a  silly, 
twaddling  old  woman ;  and  affirming 
that  a  student  would  acquire  as  coi^ 
reot  a  knowledge  of  history  and  geo« 
graphy  from  the  Seven  Chrnnpiom  of 
Ckritttndom,  and  GuUiver*$  Trovelif  as 
of  architecture  from  the  text  of  Vi- 
truvius r'  Nevertheless,  we  find  Ho»« 
king's  name  inscribed  on  the  top  of  the 

grromid,  while  that  of  Vitruvius  is  the 
wcrmost  of  all*  Wightwick  may  al- 
lege, in  excuse,  that  he  Ims  so  placed 
them,  because  the  latter  is  the  earliest 
writer,  and  his  doctrines  form  the  basis 
upon  which  all  subsequent  ones  have 
built  up  theirs.  Yet  we  cannot  kt  him 
off  on  that  plaunble  pretext,  when  it  is 
evident  that  he  has  served  him  basefyf 
by  putting  him  at  the  very  bottom  of 
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deniable;  nor  can  any  explanation  of 
his  explain  away  the  offensive  fact.  Or 
will  he  pretend  to  say  that  the  world  is 
now  turned  quite  upside  down,— every 
thing  topsy-turvy, —  that  inferiority  is 
now  uppermost,  while  whatever  is  sub- 
lime ana  elevated  lies  grovelling  below.- 
Here,  without  going  further,  we 
might  pronounce  sentence  on  the  de- 
linquent as  fairly  convicted  of  attempt- 
ing to  bring  the  authority  of  Vitruvius 
into  contempt,  by  craftily  insinuating 
that  he  holds  him  particularly  low.  But 
we  cannot  let  him  off  quite  so  easily, 
and  dismiss  him  at  once,  for  a  very  co- 
gent reason, — namely,  because  we  have 
as  yet  but  just  begun  our  article.  Pro- 
ceed we,  therefore,  to  his  title-page, 
which  we  shall  find  to  be  not  only  ob- 
jectionable, but  downright  scandalous. 
People  either  more  charitable,  or  less 
lynx-eyed,  than  ourselves,  may,  iudeed, 
see  no  very  great  harm  in  it ;  nay  may, 
perhaps,  wonder  what  we  can  possibly 
detect  in  it  that  is  at  all  exceptionable. 
Let  them,  then,  put  on  their  spectacles 
— their  mental  spectacles,  and  they 
will  read, 
"  Romance  of  Art  and  History." 
That  is  all ;  and  quite  enough  it  is  to 
prove  Wightwick  the  wickedest  dog  in 
exbtence.  That  history  as  generally 
written  is  sheer  romance,  is  well 
knovni ;  yet  that  romance  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  art — at  any  rate, 
with  architecture  —  we  must  stre- 
nuously deny.  The  only  species  of 
building  wherein  romance  is  applied, 
is  in  rearing  those  gorgeous  struc* 
tares  ycleped  castles  in  the  air;  in 
constructing  which  every  man  is  his 
own  architect,  without  serving  any  ap- 
prenticeship, or  studying  the  precepts 
of  Vitruvius.  Fabrics  of  that  descrip- 
tion reauire  no  foundations,  no  con- 
crete,— ^naving  by  far  more  of  the  ab- 
stract in  their  composition.  The  less 
ethereal  works  of  our  terra  firma  archi- 

t^t— thoiiorh  ffomp  nf  th»m  nrA  alicrht 


Gradus  ad  Pamassumy  by  means  of 
which  a  Grecian  or  Roman  portico,  or 
some  fine  architectural  epithets,  may  be 
found  ready-made  and  provided,  when- 
ever some  particularly  grand  effort  of 
tlie  imagination  is  required.  What- 
ever be  the  style  they  employ,  our 
architects  are  all  of  the  classical,  not 
the  romantic,  school.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Wightwick's  title-page  partakes 
too  much  of  an  impertinent  sneer. 

Equally  contrary  to  all  etiquette  and 
precedent  is  his  dedication, — ^for,  in- 
stead of  paying  that  compliment  to  the 
Institute,  like  a  very  sensible  fellow— 
for  the  members  would  then  have  in- 
stantly taken  the  whole  edition  off  his 
hands— he  has  dedicated  to  a  woman! 
to  a  countess,  but  still  a  woman,  or  a 
no-man.  Never  was  greater  want  of 
tact  n^anifested.  A  man  might  as  well 
think  of  dedicating  a  cookery-book  to 
Wellington.  What  should  a  woman 
understand  about  architecture  ?  or  how, 
by  any  possibility,  should  she  be  made 
to  do  so?  Even  granting  the  possi- 
bility, the  policy  of  permitting  ladies  to 
make  themselves  at  all  acquainted  with 
it,  is  exceedingly  questionable ;  quite 
contrary  to  that  wholesome  Salic  law 
which  has  hitherto  kept  them  from 
intermeddling  with  it.  "  Auiicient  wo- 
men,'' indeed,  may  be  found  among 
those  who  pursue  architecture  profess- 
ionally, but  they  are  invariably  old  wo- 
men of  the  breeches,  not  the  petticoat, 
sex. 

Now,  however,  comes  Mr.  Wight- 
wick, with  his  mischievous  book,  and, 
appealing  to  our  fair  countrywomen, 
asks, — "  Can  they  do  belter  than  give 
some  of  their  leisure  to  an  art  so  es- 
sentially decorative  as  that  of  archi- 
tecture?" Riswnteneatis/  So,  then! 
some  of  a  lady's  leisure  —  of  the  little 
odds  and  enos  of  time  she  can  find 
from  the  important  duties  of  shopping, 
morning  calls,  dressing,  &c.  &c. — wiU, 

it  oppma.  AnahiA  hpr  to  iniliatA  herself 
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shall  have  a  nmsery  edition  of  Stuart's 
Athemy  and  a  primer  of  the  Five  Or- 
den.  Babies  will  cry  out  for  Palladio 
instead  of  pap ;  and,  instead  of  daubin^^ 
fire-screens,  bread-and-butter  misses" 
will  be  designing  porticos  la  Parthe- 
non, with  neither  more  nor  less  nottt 
than  such  things  are  now  concocted  by 
grave  professors  of  the  art  We  do  not 
go  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  our  fair 
countrywomen*'  are  utterly  incapable 
of  understanding  and  relishing  archi- 
tecture as  an  art  of  design,  or  of  be- 
coming proficients  in  design.  Our  dis- 
like to  Wightwick's  notable  scheme  rests 
upon  very  difierent  grounds :  we  object 
to  i^  not  because  we  question  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  sex,  but  oecause  we  see 
no  occasion  for  increasing  the  number 
of  daigning  women.  Neither  do  we 
want  a  race  of  female  critics  and  female 
pedants,  instead  of  those  good-natured, 
acquiescing  creatures,  who  are  pleased 
they  know  not  why,  and  care  not 
wherefore,'*and  whose  criticism  scarcely 
erer  ventures  beyond  the  phrase, — 
"How  exceedingly  pretty  /" 

This  "  care-not-wherefore  "  race,  how- 
ever, is  now  to  be  exterminated, —  that 
is,  if  Mr.  Wightwick  is  to  be  allowed 
to  have  his  way  without  check  or  op- 
position ;  for  his  object  is  nothing  else 
than  to  induce  people  to  dismiss  the 
prejodices  which  have  hitherto  deterred 
them  from  the  study,  and  to  apply 
themselves  to  architecture  as  to  a  liberal 
pursuit  and  ornamental  accomplish- 
ment, so  as  to  be  able  to  comprehend 
aU  the  "whys"  and  "wherefores" in 
every  case ;  and  to  see  not  only  wl»t 
has  been  done,  but  what  has  not  been 
done.   Elevations,  sections,  and  plans, 
will  DO  longer  be  gaped  at  as  things 
iocomprebensibly  abstruse,— or,  as  we 
once  heard  a  lady  observe,  "  exceed- 
ingly droU  and  funny  kind  of  draw- 
ings/'   No:  good  by  to  all  such  kind 
of  fun  and  drollery  for  the  future. 
Never  may  we  again  hope  to  hear,  as 
we  once  did,  an  editor  of  a  publication 
on  the  fine  arts  confess  to  us,  that  he 
never  could  make  any  thing  out  of  the 
S^"^-plan  of  a  building,— which  was 
assuredly  droll  enough.  Never  may  we 


when  on  inquiring  whether  some  draw- 
ings were  to  be  in  sepia  or  not,  the 
reply  was :"  It  is  for  you  to  know  that : 
I  aon*t  understand  your  sepia,  and  con- 
founded puzzling  architectural  terms  "  1 
Adieu  to  all  such  delightful  ignorance. 
Adieu,  also,  perhaps,  to  Uiat  "  blissful 
ignorance''  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
which  now  permits  them  to  gaze  with 
stupid,  but  comfortable  and  enviable 
admiration,  at  structures  which  are  utter 
foilures  as  to  design, — wofully  dull,  as 
well  as  commonplace ; — to  the  blissful 
ignorance  which  allows  them  to  exclaim, 
"  What  a  masterly  conception  1  what 
fertile  imagination!  what  perfect  study 
of  the  art  V*  when  they  behold  a  gross 
plagiarism  presented  to  them  in  the 
shape  of  a  portico,  differing  from  its 
prototype  only  in  the  circumstance  of 
Its  being  quite  out  of  character  with, 
and  its  effect  greatly  impaired  by,  the 
rest  of  the  building.  Adieu  to  raptur- 
ous wondering  at  copies  of  the  Parthe- 
non, proposed  as  designs  for  any  thing 
or  every  thing  ;*  adieu  to  Peestan  co- 
lumns with  sash  windows  between 
them ;  to  such  grotesque  combinations 
as  that  displayed  in  the  British  Fire 
Office,  in  the  Strand,  where  gimcrack 
balconies  and  arched  windows  are 
squeezed  into  the  narrow  intercolumns 
formed  by  Agrigentum  pillars. 

Such  consequences,  however,  it 
pleases  Mr.  Wightwick  to  keep  en- 
tirely out  of  sight :  while  he  expatiates 
on  the  source  of  gratification  that  archi- 
tectural study  will  open  to  them,  he 
abstains  from  forewarning  his  readers 
of  the  disgust  and  disappointment  they 
must  frequently  endure^  if  their  intel- 
lectaal  eyesight  be  purged  by  "  eu- 
phrasy ;**  for  in  such  case  they  will  be- 
nold  paltriness  where  they  now  fancy 
grandeur,  barbarism  where  they  now 
see  elegance,  sheer  imbecility  and 
schoolboy  plagiarism  where  they  now 
discover  talent.  Let  his  r^ers  there- 
fore pause,  and  consider  the  matter 
well,  before  they  foWow  his  treacherous 
counsel. 

We  readily  give  him  credit  for  being 
sincerely  devoted  to  his  art ;  would  that 
we  could  as  easily  acquit  him  of  being 
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tiie  it.  But  he  has  no  regard  to  the 
Tested  interests  of  the  profession ;  for 
there  are  many  among  those  who  would 
cut  a  very  different  figure  from  what 
they  do,  were  the  public  capable  of 
scanning  their  pretensions, — could  they 
distinguish  between  the  stale^  borrowed 
plumes,  and  classical  trappings,  with 
which  their  designs  are  decked  out^ 
and  the  insignificant,  trivial  Ideas,  so 
disguised were  they  capable  of  de- 
tecting the  shallow  pedantry  of  the  art, 
by  which  they  are  now  imposed  upon. 
^^Mudtos  adquieren  opinion  de  doc- 
tos,"  says  Moratin,  "no  por  el  que 
efectivamente  saben,  sino  por  el  con- 
cepto  que  forma  de  ellos  la  ignorancia 
de  los  demai"  Nevertheless  it  is  pre- 
cisely this  very  convenient,  and  thiBre- 
fore  highly  proper,  "  ignorancia  de  los 
demas,^  that  our  architectural  reformer 
and  innovator  would  fain  see  removed. 
This  is  the  point  at  which  he  labours 
with  such  indiscreet  and  intemperate 
zeal.  It  is  quite  sufficient  if  the  public 
have  just  not^  enough  to  applaud  and 
admire :  to  understand,  and  to  be  able 
to  examine  critically,  and  judge  accord- 
ingly* is  no  business  of  theirs ;  what* 
ever  some  people  may  fanc^,  who  have 
taken  into  their  heads  that  indifference, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  ignorance  on  the 
other,  have  operated  most  unbvourably 
upon  the  art  in  this  country,  where, 
either  from  apathy  or  false  economy,  or 
from  obstina(^  and  bad  taste,  we  have 
had  failure  after  failure — at  least  very 
maimed  and  imperfect  works,  instead 
of  sndi  as  we  might  be  proud  of. 
Where  all  great  architectural  undertak- 
ings emanate  directly  from  the  govern- 
ment, the  incompetency  of  the  public  in 
such  matters  is  of  comparatively  little 
importance ;  besides  which,  its  taete  be- 
comes elevated  and  refined  by  what  is 
thus  provided  for  it :  but  that  incompe- 
tency becomes  a  serious  evil  when,  as 
in  this  country,  it  is  (he  public,  either 
as  bodies  or  individuals,  which  exer- 
cises a  control  it  is  disqualified  for 
exercising  beneficially.  We  might, 
therefore,  with  great  plausibility,  con- 
clude that  it  would  oe  an  advantage 
rather  than  the  contrary,  both  to  the  art 
and  to  those  who  profess  it,  were  per- 
sons generally  so  well-informed  in  re- 
gard to  it,  as  to  be  capable  of  judging 
of  it  rationally,  and,  consequently,  &[ 
encouraging  it  properly .  Nevertheless, 
we  must  suppose  such  view  of  the  case 
to  be  erroneous, — at  all  events,  that 


there  exbt  very  formidable  ootititv- 
objections  lying  soflMwhert  in  ambush; 
and  bad  it  not  been  that  his  enthusium 
and  officiousnesB  greatly  outstrip  his 
modesty  and  discretion,  Mr.  Wigfat- 
wiek  woald  have  thought  twice  ert  he 
counselled  his  readers  to  cultivate  an 
acquaintance  with  architecture  for  their 
own  takes.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  it 
would  be  for  their  own  sakes — fbr 
their  own  selfish  gratificatioD— not  tor 
that  of  architecture  and  its  followers. 
What  injury  could  accrue  to  the  latter 
fhHn  the  public  being  better  enlighiened 
we  cannot  even  guess,  much  leis  de- 
cide: yet  that  the  real  evil  would 
greatly  outbahioce  the  tolerable  appa- 
rent advantage,  we  must  take  fbr 
granted,  when  we  find  that  the  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects  have  not 
made  tlie  slightest  attempt  towards  se- 
curing the  advantage  In  question;  as 
they  most  undoubtedly  would  have 
done  long  ago,  had  they  not  seen  vety 
sufficteiit  reasons  to  the  contrary.  It 
has  not,  indeed,  been  openly  said  by 
the  Institute,  it  is  most  proper  and  ad- 
visable that  the  public  should  be  kept 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  possible ;  be- 
canse  such  language  would  have  been 
resented :  the  public  being  a  personage 
that  has  a  tolerably  high  opinion  of  its 
intellect  and  its  privil^^.  The  Insti- 
tute is  gifted  with  more  discretion  than 
Messrs.  Gwilt  and  Bartholoniew.  Bat 
that  they  are  not  at  all  anxious  to  impart 
any  of  their  taste  to  the  public — and, 
if  truth  may  be  spoken,  some  among 
them  have  little  to  snare  for  other 
people — is  rendered  evident  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  liaving  done  nothing 
whatever  to  promote  a  feeling  for  their 
art,  beyond  the  immediale  sphere  ef 
their  own  profession.  Or  shall  ire 
attribute  this,  not  to  any  positive  dis- 
like on  their  part  to  arshilectnra  be- 
coming a  popular  study,  but  to  mere 
oversight.  It  not  having  as  yet  ever 
occurred  to  them  that  people  are  more 
likely  to  take  interest  in  wliat  they  do, 
than  in  what  they  do  not,  understand ; 
and  that  before  persons  can  properly 
encourage  talent,  they  must  learn  to 
distinguish  between  the  reality  and  the 
semblance  ?  If  such  be  really  the  case, 
the  Institute  will,  no  doubt,  feel  greatly 
obliged  to  us  for  having  called  its  atten- 
tion to  what  had  quite  escaped  it.  StrH 
we  have  our  misgrvings ;  and  fency  that, 
instead  of  receiving  a  medal,  or  even  a 
vote  of  thanks,  we  shall  be  voted  iw- 
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pertinent  nieddi«n  io  maUcn  that  do 
not  concern  us. 

The  conscionsness  that  we  are  likely 
to  meet  with,  as  such,  an  ungracious  and 
uDgiateful  rebofi^tbat  is,  supposing  our 
imignificance  obtains  any  notice  at  all, 
—begets  in  us  something  like  a  sym- 
pttby  and  fellow-ieding  with  Wight- 
wick.  After  all,  his  h€^rodoxy  is  hv 
more  in  accordance  witli  our  own  way 
of  thinking  than  the  orthodoxy  of  some 
other  people ;  and  we  certainly  gire  him 
credit  for  being  free  ftom  those  narrow 
pedmtical  prejudices  which  disgust  us 
in  80  many  writers,  who,  iocap^le  of 
resiODing  upon  the  subject,  would  fain 
explode  all  critical  inquiry,  and  reduce 
the  sit  to  a  bundle  of  dry  mechanical 
rules.  We  are  not,  indeed,  disposed 
to  eat  our  own  words — because  we  had 
rather  they  should  be  devoured  by  our 
readers ;  neitlier  shall  we  recant  aught 
we  hare  said,  for  Tery  little  cant  is 
to  be  found  in  it :  but  on  taking  coun- 
sel of  our  second  thoughts,  we  do  foel 
iadioed  to  back  Wightwick  in  his  pro- 
pagandist missionaryship  for  the  con- 
renion  of  the  public  to  architectural 
study.  How  far  his  preaching  will  be 
attended  with  any  success,  we  leave  to 
time  to  shew :  but  there  certainly  are 
two  sets  of  prejudices— those  of  pvo- 
fenionalistB,  and  those  of  non-profos- 
sionalists — that  will,  for  some  time  to 
come  at  least,  tend  to  thwart  what  he 
recommends.  Now,  however  uncha- 
ritable or  illiberal  we  may  seem  in 
pottmg  forth  such  an  opinion,  we  can« 
not  help  believing  that  the  majority  of 
^  profession  will  look  askance  at  any 
plan  for  fomiliarising  persons  in  gene- 
ral with  architecture,  or  perhaps  we 
ihould  say,  (or  initiating  them  into  the 
study  of  it-*- more  than  which  is  not 
attempted  in  the  volume  before  ua. 
"They  will  not,  of  course,  be  so  suicidal- 
ly imprudent  as  to  deny  the  advantages 
attending  it,  even  for  those  who  may 
^  k  up  solely  as  an  elegant  pursuit, 
sod  a  study  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  of  civilisation  and  of  man- 
There  is  very  little  danger  of 
^r  so  undervaluing  their  art :  their 
policy  will  rather  be  to  decry  the  at*- 
|^|Pt  itaelf  as  futile  —  calcuhited  to 
Wier  people  only  superficial  smatter- 
^  and  shallow  pretenders  in  an  art 
demanding  the  application  of  a  lifetime 
<o  it.  Yet,  as  iar  as  it  is  a  fine  art— 
^  whose  aim  is  esthetic  beauty — 
^  stands  peitty  nearly  upon  «Im  nme 


footing  as  painting  and  sculpture,  and, 
like  them,  addresses  itself  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  all,  and  not  of  its  own  pro- 
fenors  exclunvely ;  with  this  difference 
from  the  others,  that,  not  being  like 
them  an  imitative  art,  its  conven- 
tional language  and  principles  re- 
quire to  be  first  understood  :  —  a 
task  of  no  great  difficulty ;  on 
the  contrary,  one  which  once  com- 
menced will  be  found  to  increase  in 
interest  at  every  step.  The  science  of 
construction  and  the  practical  part  of 
building,  of  course,  demand  very  much 
more,  whether  it  be  of  mathematical 
or  mechanical  knowledge  :  yet  impor- 
tant as  these  latter  are,  because  indis- 
pensable, in  regard  to  the  art  itself, 
they  are  but  as  the  scaffolding  and 
machinery  employed  in  erecting  an 
edifice;  and  however  ingenious  such 
apparatus  may  be,  it  conduces  nothing 
to  the  beauty  of  the  finished  structure, 
so  does  scientific  skill  conduce  nothing 
towards  architecture  as  an  art,  except 
as  for  as  the  latter  avails  itself  of  its 
services  to  further  its  own  purposes. 
Aflerthis  we  shall,  doubtless,  be  looked 
upon  as  detrimentals^  such  doctrine 
being  very  unpalatable  to  most  in  the 
profusion ;  consequently,  must  be  un- 
popular likewise.  To  say  the  truth, 
we  suspect  that  it  is  not  the  difficulty 
of  attaining  to  proficiency  in  the  study 
of  architecture  that  causes  many  —  for 
we  will  not  say  all  —  professional  men 
to  view  with  jealousy  any  effort  to 
popularise  it,  but  rather  the  contrary : 
for  more  than  one  who  might  be  named 
would  stand  less  high  in  public  esteem 
as  an  artist,  were  the  public  capable 
of  detecting  the  slendemess  of  his  pre- 
tenssons  as  such,  and  of  peroetving  that 
lie  it  very  tittle,  if  at  all,  better  than  a 
BMfe  builder.  Besides  which,  people 
woqM  then  be  aware  that,  beautifol  as 
such  things  may  he  in  themselves,  no 
talent  whatever  is  required  for  pro- 
ducing facsimiles  of  Grecian  columns, 
or  for  obtaining  those  proportions  upon 
which  so  much  stress  had  been  laid, 
but  which  are  now  stereotyped  for  every 
one's  use ;  so  that,  as  our  author  him- 
self observes,  they  are  mere  plagiarisms, 
forming  the  staple  of  architects  who, 
**  impotent  to  generate  even  a  ckarac 
ieristic  modification  of  them,  can  but 
refor  on  every  occasion  to  the  '  bookish 
theoric,'  wherein  an  articled  derk  can 
propose  as  masteriy  as  they.'*  For 
which  last  remark  alone  Wightwick's 
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book  would  certainly  be  put  by  tbe 
profession  into  an  Indsx  Expurgatorha^ 
had  we  one  in  this  country;  or  else 
both  that  and  many  other  passages 
would  have  been  erased,  had  his  manu- 
script been  forced  to  pass  the  ordeal 
of  an  architectural  censorship. 

Professional  prejudices,  however, 
would  avail  little  m  retarding  the  study 
of  the  art,  and  preventing  it  from  becom- 
ing  a  popular  one,  were  it  not  that  equal- 
ly strong  and  less  reasonably  found- 
ed ones  are  entertained  by  the  public 
itself.  It  is  difficult  to  make  people, 
even  those  not  odierwise  deficient  in 
intelligence,  conceive  that  architecture 
can  be  at  all  interesting  and  serviceable 
as  a  study,  where  there  is  no  intention 
of  exercising  the  art  professionally,  or 
any  prospect  of  ever  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  the  acquirement  in  it 
to  account  by  building  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  taste  for  tbe  art.  Such  a  taste 
is  notoriously  a  most  expensive  one. 
Architecture  is  a  most  costly  amuse- 
ment ;  nor  is  it  every  one,  even  among 
persons  of  fortune,  who  has  the  means ; 
or,  if  the  means,  occasion  for  displaying 
his  taste  in  erecting  a  Chiswick  or  a 
Holkham,  a  Harlaxton  or  a  Costessey. 
Hand  cuivis  contingit,  we  are  not  all 
of  us  Burlingtons  and  Leicesters;  few 
among  us  are  Beckfords  and  Gregorys, 
Devonshires  and  Egremonts— people 
who  can  afford  to  make  architecture 
their  hobby-horse ;  in  regard  to  which, 
it  was  once  observed  to  us,  a  man  who 
has  a  taste  to  gratify  that  way,  ought 
to  have  no  other  taste  or  passion  what* 
ever  that  will  dip  into  his  purse.  Be- 
sides all  which,  taste  can  be  bought 
as  well  as  anv  thing  else ;  therdbre  if 
a  roan  should  chance  to  feel  himself 
incommoded  by  an  extra  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  or  so,  and  inclined  to  get 
rid  or  it  in  building,  he  has  merely  to 
call  in  the  fashionable  architect  of  the 
day,  who  will  furnish  him  with  quantum 
suff.  of  it,  duly  warranted  of  the  very 
best  quality.  Yet  even  in  such  cases  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  be  able  to  judge 

aI^^  1!*..  r  f.  -ii  •  . 


suitable  study,  by  way  of  amusement, 
for  those  who  have  tlie  means  of  em- 
ploying architects.  And  were  archi- 
tecture such  an  art  as  that  of  cookery; 
did  it  appeal  in  the  same  way  to  a 
natural,  and  not  to  an  acquired  taste ; 
to  one,  moreover,  not  to  be  gratified 
except  by  a  direct  expense  incurred 
either  by  the  party  who  enjoys,  or  by 
some  one  else  for  him ; — were  such  tbe 
case,  we  say,  that  view  of  tbe  matter 
would  be  highly  rational,  whereas  now 
it  is  an  exceedingly  limited  and  qaite 
mistaken  one.  A  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture is  a  valuable  accomplishment, 
not  because  a  man  may  possibly  hare 
the  opportunity  of  turning  it,  some 
time  or  other,  to  account  in  the  way  of 
building  himself  a  new  residence,  or  of 
altering  and  improving  an  old  one, 
but  because  it  furnishes  him  with  en- 
joyment and  occupation  so  varied  as 
to  be  almost  illimitable.  By  acquiring 
it,  he  acquires  the  power  of  seeing  a 
class  of  objects  in  regard  to  which  he 
was  before  nearly  blind ;  seeing  them 
only  with  his  outward  sense,  and  there- 
fore little  more  affected  by  them  than 
a  pig  would  be  by  the  prospect  from 
the  terrace  of  Windsor  Castle.  To 
persons  not  instructed  in  it,  the  lan- 
guage of  architecture  is  hardly  better 
than  an  unknown  tongue,  which  they 
can  hear,  and  tell  whether  it  sounds 
agreeably  or  harshly;  whether  it  be 
uttered  in  a  loud  or  soft  tone ;  mono- 
tonously, or  with  impassioned  expres- 
sion, but  can  perceive  no  positive  sig- 
nification in  it.  Unquestionably  there 
are  certain  qualities — for  instance,  tbe 
grandeur  produced  bymagnitude,  rich- 
ness of  decoration,  solidity  or  costliness 
of  material,  that  are  obvious  to  all,  to 
the  uninitiated  as  well  as  to  adepts  in 
the  art ;  still  even  by  these,  beholders  of 
the  former  class  are  not  affected  in  tbe 
same  degree,  or  precisely  in  tbe  same 
manner  as  the  others :  either  their  per- 
ceptions of  them  are  too  vague,  languid, 
indistinct,  or  else  they  confine  their 
attention  exclusively  to  such  qualities, 
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important  in  enhancing  or  otherwise 
()«iaiifying  iadividual  chanu!ter.  It 
mj,  for  it  often  does,  happen  that  the 
attflotif  e  penaal  of  a  building  does  not 
render  iis  so  well  satisfied  with  it  as 
we  first  anticipated ;  but  then  such 
eaKamination  itself  is  attended  with 
positive  enjoyment  —  is  a  recreating 
exercise  to  the  mind ;  and  if  fiiults  are 
thus  discefoed^  to  which  others  remain 
insensible,  so  too  are  beauties  and 
graces,  and  those  refined  expressions 
of  the  art  which  reveal  themselves 
only  to  sympathetic  taste.   Where  the 
ordinary  observer  sees  only  inarticulate 
forms  that  leave  scarcely  any  distinct 
image  upon  his  mind,  he  who  has  made 
himaelf  fomiliar  with  the  art  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  capable  of  comprehending 
a  piece  of  architecture  thoroughly,  and 
of  entering  into  all  the  particulars  and 
circiunstances  which  distinguish  it, 
whether  advantageously  or  the  con- 
trary. 

If  really  worthy  of  such  title,  the 
cegnoMcente,  amateur  or  lay  architect, 
as  we  will  for  distinction-sake  term 
him — possesses,  in  regard  to  the  eesthetic 
branch  of  the  art,  an  advantage  over 
^  practical  man ;  for  while  he  assigns 
their  due  value  to  technical  merits,  he 
is  less  likely  to  lay  an  undue  stress 
^pon  them  to  exclusion  of  more  im- 
portant considerations;  whereas  the 
3^gment  of  the  other  is  generally  apt 
W  be  swayed  by  what  are  merely  mat- 
of  conventionality,  precedent,  and 
*^ne ;  owing  to  which  he  is  pre- 
^'^'Jed  from  contemplating  his  art  in 
^  tree  aod«  tmprejudiced  spirit,  and 
aiming  at  other  qualities  and 
^^'Bcts  than  those  he  is  already  ac- 
3^mted  with  in  extant  examples. 

ne  kind  of  merit  and  correctness  he 
f^Hks  for  is  rather  negative  than  posi- 
^Vve:  «tis6ed  with  that  faultless  me- 
^nty  which  commits  no  sins  against 
^  J^fwnroar  of  the  art,  he  rarely  thinks 
♦  objectmg  ^  the  commonplace  cast 
^w  a  (ffijjfo,  ^j,  to  the  stale  treatment 
^/ icfei?  «)/^j|j,oiiplace  in  themselves. 
^ngiDshfr       conception,  felicity  of 


things,  which  constitute  the  poetry  of 
his  art,  or  which,  in  other  words,  elevate 
the  mechanical  process  of  building  to 
the  rank  of  a  fine  art,  as  architecture, 
are  precisely  those  which  a  professional 
education  overlooks,  or  at  which  it 
stops  short.  For  the  mere  man  of 
business,  such  education  may  be  all- 
sufiicient;  but  for  the  artist — for  him 
who  looks  forward  to  becoming  in  his 
turn  an  authority  to  after  generations — > 
it  is  only  a  preparatory  one ;  and  it  is 
only  by  superadding  to  his  acquire- 
ments as  a  practical  man,  the  feeling  of 
an  intelligent  amateur,  that  the  latter 
can  become  what  he  aspires  to  be. 

Another  prejudice  which  deters  peo- 
ple from  approaching  the  study  is  the 
idea  of  its  being  exceedingly  difiicult 
and  dry,  formal  and  pedantic.  They 
would  have  no  objection  to  understand 
a  little  of  architecture,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  have  something  to  say  when  it  is 
broached  as  a  topic  in  conversation ; 
but  then  it  is  necessary  to  learn  such  a 
number  of  cramp  technical  terms ;  and 
as  for  proportions,  and  matters  of  that 
sort,  they  are  quite  sure  they  should 
never  be  able  to  comprehend  them  at 
all.  In  short,  they  would  very  willing- 
ly know,  were  it  not  for  the  previous 
trouble  of  learning.  £ven  in  thb  age 
of  discoveries  and  inventions,  no  one 
has  yet  invented  for  the  accommodation 
of  such  persons — willing,  yet  afraid  — 
not  a  royal,  but  a  railway-road,  that 
would  bring  them,  with  all  possible 
expedition,  to  their  journey's  end — to 
that  of  the  study.  Nor  dare  we  .flatter 
them  that  such  road  will  ever  be  formed ; 
on  the  contrary,  though  loath  to  alarm 
them  still  more,  we  feel  bound  to  tell 
them  that  the  study  of  architecture  is 
a  road  without  an  end — one  where 
"  alps  on  alps  arise,"  or  rather  where 
new  and  more  extensive  prospects  pre- 
sent themselves  to  view,  as  we  advance 
along  it.  For  awhile,  indeed,  it  may 
appear  somewhat  rugj^  —  not  hearth- 
rugged  —  but  our  fatigue  lessens  at 
each  step ;  so  that  where  we  should 
else  feel  most  weary,  we  find  ourselves 
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ing  principles  being  first  clearly  laid 
down  and  expound^ ;  instead  of  those 
principles  being  elucidated  by  pro- 
gressive examples  shewing  the  varied 
application  ot  them,  and  how  they 
may  be  modified  bv  particular  circum- 
stances; instead  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween what  is  b^sed  upon  them,  and 
what  is  essentialj  and  what  is  entirely 
arbitrary  and  conTentional;  instead  of 
discriminating  between  examples  of 
nearly  equal  historic  authority,  but  very 
dissimilar  in  regard  to  aesthetic  value ; 
instead  of  any  attempt  at  reasoning  or 
philosophical  criticism;— we  meet  with 
little  more  than  a  mass  of  materials,  in- 
sulated fact),  partial  and  formal  rules, 
dull  and  pedantic  remarks.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  if  many  have  felt  quite  per- 
plexed and  discomfited  at  the  outset, 
and,  for  w^nt  of  more  intelligent  guides 
to  direct  their  course,  have  abandoned 
the  study  in  disgust,  if  not  entirely  in 
despair,  as  one  where  more  of  toil  than 
gratification  awaits  them. 

''The  characteristics  of  the  various 
styles,"  says  our  author,  "  and  llie  re- 
gulations which  govern  the  arrangement 
and  proportion  of  the  leading  features 
in  each,  are  simply  and  easily  ac- 
quired." Whether  the  opinion  that 
they  are  "  easily  acquired  "  will  be  re- 
ceived as  highly  flattering  by  every 
one,  we  leave  our  readers  to  puess ; 
but  the  easiness  itself,  we  take  it,  will 
be  found  to  depend  very  materially 
upon  the  degree  of  intelligence  with 
which  the  things  themselves  are  ex- 
plained, and  on  the  degree  of  interest 
imparted  to  the  course  of  instruction. 
Conciseness  may  be  as  dull,  and  there- 
fore as  fatal,  as  prolixity;  instruction 
may  be  plain  and  mtelligible,  yet  not  so 
much  intelligent  as  superficial.  Neither 
does  it  always  happen  that  those  who 
possess  the  greatest  fund  of  inform- 
ation themselves,  possess  also  the  talent 
of  conveying  information  both  easily 
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more  infi>nDatioii9  and  io  enable  him  to 
pursue  his  farther  ooaise  by  himself. 
Such  teachers  are  few — in  architectnie 
more  especially:  among  them,  how- 
ever, we  may  allow  a  place  to  our 
dever,  yet  wicked,  Wight ; — not  that 
his  book  is  to  be  considered  exactly  a 
didactic  one — it  being  to  the  full  as 
much  historical  as  elementary — but  on 
account  of  the  mode  of  instraction  it 
suggests,  and  the  pertinent  and  intdli- 
gent  remarks  with  which  it  abouods. 

Nevertheless,  the  writer's  wickedness, 
or  Wi^t-wickedness  (call  it  which  you 
will),  IS  perpetually  breaking  out :  for 
instance,  immediately  after  the  passage 
above  quoted  from,  he  says,  ''  The  ad- 
vantage of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
principtes  of  design,  and  of  a  certain 
degree  of  practice  in  the  graphic  deline- 
ation of  standard  examples,  are  (is?) 
prominently  apparent  when  yoa  would 
transfer  to  your  sketch-book  the  out- 
lines of  any  building  which  may  have 
charmed  you  by  an  elegance  strictly 
resulting  from  its  strictly  defined  fea- 
tures.'' From  this,  it  is  tolerably  evi- 
dent that  he  goes  so  far  as  to  recommeod 
to  non-profe^ional  students  that  know- 
ledge of  architectural  drawing  which 
will  enable  them  to  express  clearly  and 
characteristically  the  forms  they  see,  and 
which  must,  of  course,  be  clearly  un- 
derstood, not  only  as  tbey  appear,  hot 
as  they  exist  —  that  is,  their  details 
must  be  familiarly  known.  Yet,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  drudgery  requisite 
for  atUiining  facility  in  re^U!d  to  it, 
such  degree  of  accuracy  would  partake 
too  much  of  plodding  proftssionai  ex- 
actness. Why  should  the  fiUers  of 
sketch-books  and  albums  be  fettered 
down  to  matter-of-fect  likeness*— to 
copying  ''distinctly  defined  features,'' 
instead  of  leaving,  as  they  now  gener- 
ally do,  very  much  to  the  imagination  ? 
Cabbages  intended  to  pass  for  Co- 
rinthian capitals,  a  few  lines  meant  to 
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abiiDdaiice  of  vulgarity  in  many  most 
snpeibly  boand  albums. 

Leafing  otliers  to  abuse  Wighiwick 
for  his  impudence,  we  incline  to  fimcy 
that  the  aavice  oonyeyed  in  his  remark 
is  judicious,  and  deserves  to  be  fol- 
lowed to  a  greater  extent  than  he  has 
cared  to  hint  at.   In  no  case  is  the 

"Segnios  irritaat  animos  demiasa  per 
aores, 

Qoam  quae  sunt  oculia  aubjecta  fideli- 
bus," 

more  confirmed  than  in  the  study  of 
architecture;  for  without  constant  re- 
ference to  examples  and  drawings,  and 
without  a  certam  fiicility  in  using  the 
pencil,  which  should  ever  be  in  hand, 
to  describe  the  different  forms  and 
members,  tbey  will  neither  be  clearly 
understood  nor  distinctly  retained  by 
the  memory :  so  that,  alriiough  the  stu- 
<lent's  progress  may  be  more  expedi- 
tious, his  real  advance  will  be  consider- 
ably less.  We  would  also  impress 
upon  all  who  may  feel  any  disposition 
to  give  some  attention  to  architecture, 
the  importance  of  becoming  acquainted 
as  soon  as  possible  with  the  technical 
modes  of  geometrical  representation; 
than  which,  nothing  can  be  more 
simple,  when  once  explained.  Yet 
such  explanation  seems  to  have  been 
quite  overlooked  in  all  books  professing 
to  give  the  general  reader  some  insight 
into  the  art;  perhaps,  because  it  ap- 
peared altogether  superfluous.  If  of 
real  difficulty,  however,  there  is  little 
or  none ;  of  ^cied  difficulty,  there  is 
very  much:  not  merely  a  prejudice, 
but  a  sort  of  antipathy  against  that 
mode  of  delineation,  as  being  formal, 
technica],  and  unpictorial.  Undoubt- 
edly, plans  and  sections  are  not  pic- 
tures ;  neitlier  are  maps  —  a  still  more 
conventional  species  of  graphic  repre- 
sentation —  landscapes ;  nevertheless, 
they  are  generally  admitted  to  have 
their  interest  and  their  use,  and  to  be 
almost  indispensable  in  the  study  of 


geofloraphy.  Why  any  difficulty  should 
be  mncied  in  regard  to  archUectural 
mapSy  when  none  is  experienced  as  to 
those  of  the  latter  class,  notwithstanding 
that  tbey  bear  no  resemblance  to  what 
they  describe,  can  be  accounted  for 
only  by  the  force  of  prejudice  in  the 
one  case,  and  of  kabit  in  the  other. 
The  rudiments  of  geographical  know- 
ledge are  taught  in  schools ;  those  of 
architectural  are  not ;  and  that  makes  - 
the  important  difierence.  If,  again,  we 
are  asked  how  it  happens  tluit  such 
difference  is  made,  and  thatardiitecture 
should  not  be  taught  at  all,  not  even  in 
academies  of  a  higher  class,  and  as  an 
omamentd  accomplishment,  we  must 
again  refer  to  prejudice.  Should  Wight- 
wickism  gain  ground,  the  time  may 
possibly  arrive  when  the  music-master, 
the  singing-master,  the  dancing-master, 
and  the  drawing-master,  will  have  their 
heels  trodden  upon  by  the  architecture- 
roaster.  In  the  meanwhile,  people 
must  shift  without  him  as  well  as  they 
can :  only  let  them  not  be  alarmed  or 
anywise  discouraged  by  the  formal, and 
what  they  may  consider  formidable, 
kind  of  drawings  above-mentioned. 
Unless  studied  in  that  shape,  an  edifice 
can  never  be  perfectly  understood, — 
perhaps,  some  of  its  most  interesting 
points  will  be  quite  overlooked,  and  the 
design  itself  judged  of  carelessly  and 
erroneously,  from  not  attending  to  cir- 
cumstances of  plan  which  may  hare 
required  a  peculiar  treatment  of  it. 
Besides  which,  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  really  interesting  architectural 
publications  consist,  if  not  exclusively, 
almost  entirely,  of  such  technical  de- 
lineations ;  unsatisfactory,  almost  unin- 
telligible to  the  million,"  as  pictures, 
but  serving  to  convey  the  most  accurate 
information  in  regard  to  the  buildings 
described  by  them ;  not,  indeed,  as  they 
appear  from  any  one  point  of  view,  but 
as  they  exist  in  themselves:  conse- 
quently, drawings  of  this  class  yield* 
but  faint  interest  on  a  cursory  or  gene- 


*  Of  such  illustration,  even  when  more  than  usual,  there  is  rather  a  deficiency ; 
and  such,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  the  two  works  now 
in  coarse  of  publication  on  Windsor  Castle.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  squab- 
bling between  them ;  and  some  have  affected  to  regret  that  a  rival  work  should  have 
been  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Gandy  and  Baud,  in  opposition  to  that  by  Mr*  Ash  ton. 
We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  there  is  likely  to  be  room  for  a  third,  if  not  a  fourth ; 
riace,  notwithstanding  that  it  will  consist  of  about  forty  plates,  the  original,  or 
"genuine  "  one,  would  require  at  least  as  many  more  to  render  it  tolerably  complete, 
as  it  will  contain  only  one  section,  no  plates  of  details^  and  not  a  single  perspective 
view  of  any  portion  of  the  interior  j  although,  being  only  partially  accessible  to  the 
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ral  inspection  of  them.  They  require 
not  merely  to  be  looked  at,  but  dili- 
gently  examined,  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, attentively  and  repeatedly  con- 
sidered, 80  that  the  subject  illustrated 
by  them  shall  be  gotten  by  heart;  and 
even  when  that  is  done,  they  may  be 
recurred  to  with  satisfaction :  for  if  the 
first  charm  of  novelty  be  gone,  it  is 
frequently  more  than  replaced  by  the 
delight  attending  the  renewal  of  pleas- 
ing emotions.  Judgments  in  art, 
moreover,  formed  upon  first  impres- 
sions alone,  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less 
erroneous;  wherefore  it  is  necessary  to 
revise  them,  for  the  purpose  of  either 
establishing  or  correcting  them. 

What  we  have  just  been  saying  may 
appear  to  have  scarcely  any  direct  con- 
nexion witli  our  subject,  or  at  least  to 
be  far  less  to  the  purpose  than  much 
which  we  have  not  touched  upon  at  all. 
We  ourselves,  however,  hold  it  to  be 
of  particular  moment,  because  it  strikes 
at  a  prejudice  which,  if  it  does  not 
actually  deter  persons  from  com- 
mencing the  study  of  architecture, 
tends  matenallv  to  retard  their  ad- 
vance in  it,  and  to  abridge  the  enjoy- 
ment they  might  else  derive  from  it. 
As  far  as  they  enable  us  to  understand 
the  aesthetic  qualities  of  a  work  of  ar- 
chitecture, all  its  motives  and  combina- 
tions, drawings  of  that  class  are  quite 
as  indispensable  to  the  amateur  as  to  the 
professional  student — should  possess 
as  much  interest  for  the  one  as  for  the 
other.  In  fact,  those  who  question  their 
value,  otherwise  than  as  affording  tech- 
nical information  when  required  for 
some  specific  purpose,  ought  also  to 
question  whether  tney  themselves  have 
any  real  relish  for  the  art,  or  more 
than  that  easily  satisfied  liking  for  it, 
which  renders  them  not  unwilling  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  its 
mere  rudiments,  and  with  the  distinc- 
tive characteristics  ofits  different  styles. 


  k — r  » 

yet  permits  them  to  stop  short  precisely 
at  the  point  where  a  higher  species  of 
interest  commences.  It  is  manifestly 
absurd  to  object  that  the  course  we 
would  recommend  would  impose  pro- 
tracted study  and  additional  trouble 
upon  those  who  have  no  other  object 
than  amusement ;  because,  wliere  there 
is  a  relish  for  the  pursuit,  the  study 
and  the  amusement  are  the  same  thing. 
As  to  the  trouble,  labor  ipse  voiupUu. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
such  relish,  we  should  be  the  last  to 
advise  that  the  task  should  be  per- 
sisted in. 

Far  more  reasonably  may  it  be  urged 
against  us  that  our  advice  is  rather 
superfluous,  since  those  who  have  a  de- 
cioed  taste  for  the  pursuit  will  prose- 
cute it  of  their  own  accord,  instead  of 
stopping  short  at  the  end  of  their  first 
stage  in  it.  Still  we  have  judged  it 
expedient  to  bring  somewhat  promi- 
nently forward  what  has  scarcely  ever 
been  adverted  to  by  others;  it  being 
desirable  that  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  firom  the-  very  first,  that  the  chief 
interest  of  the  study  commences  where 
it  is  usually  supposed  to  terminate, 
and  that  it  is,  consequently,  greatly 
more  extended  and  diversified  than  it 
has  hitherto  obtained  credit  for  being. 

We  would  not  insist  upon  an  arcmi- 
tectural  connoisseur's  understanding 
cements  and  concrete,  any  more  than 
we  should  upon  a  connoisseur  in  paint- 
ing being  learned  in  varnishes  and 
macgilps ;  yet,  in  all  but  what  relates 
exclusively  to  construction,  we  would 
have  the  amateur-student  keep  pace 
with  the  professional  one:  shoold  be 
.happen  to  outstrip  him,  tant  pis  for  the 
other.  Certainly,  there  is 'no  reason 
wherefore  the  former  should  lag  at  all 
behind  the  latter  in  taste  and  critical 
ability,  although  he  may  not  be  able  to 
compete  with  him  in  invention  and 
composition.* 


public,  the  latter  is  precisely  that  as  to  which  graphic  information  is  most  needed, 
and  would  prove  most  interesting.  How  far  Messrs.  Gandy  and  Baud's  publication 
will  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  latter,  we  are  at  present  unable  to  judge. 

•  Even  this  would  not  always  require  any  extraordinary  degree  of  talent ;  for,  if 
the  truth  may  he  spoken,  the  majority  of  architectural  designs  are  more  the  work  of 
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Hardly  need  we  say  that  the  art  is 
very  iar  indeed  from  being  upon  such 
a  footing  among  us  at  present ;  so  far, 
indeed,  is  it  removed  from  it,  that  we 
find  almost  avowed  ignorance  of  tlie 
art  prevail  even  in  that  sphere  of  so- 
ciety which  is  most  influential  upon  it, 
and  which  ought  to  be  beneficisdly  so. 
Those  public  bodies  and  committees 
which  should  be  competent  to  judge 
of  the  designs  submitted  to  them  tor 
choice,  though  obstinately  insisting 
upon  their  authority,  admit  almost 
without  scruple  their  own  incapacity, 
their  utter  inability  to  discriminate  be- 
tween bad  and  good  taste,  between  ta- 
lent and  mediocrity.  Hence  the  well- 
founded  discontent  at  competitions, 
and  the  absurd,  irresponsible  decisions, 
attending  them;  for  being  under  the 
management  of  those  who  nave  no  real 
love  for  architecture,  nor  its  interests  at 
heart,  they  are  almost  invariably  badly 
managed,  any  other  interests  being  con- 
sulted in  pre&rence  to  those  whidi  it  is 
most  important  should  be  attended  to. 
Hence,  too,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
failure  af^er  failure,  disappointment 
after  disappointment,  opportunity  afler 
opportunity,  flung  away.  If  all  this 
be  bad  enough,  the  state  of  architec- 
tural criticism  is  hardly  more  satis- 
^tory.  Indeed,  what  there  is  of  it  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  general  dis- 
uisition  or  historical  comment.  Sel- 
om  do  we  meet  with  any  thing  like 
able  criticism,  in  its  specific  application 
to  particular  buildings.  What  in  such 
cases  passes  for  criticism  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  shallow,  one-sided 
remarks,  and  trivial,  schoolboy  pe- 
dantry, where  only  a  few  obvious  cir- 
cumstances are  taken  notice  of ;  while 
those  which,  though  less  obvious,  are 
perhaps  still  more  influential  on  the 
aggregate  character  of  the  work,  are 
passed  over  and  disregarded,  as  if  of  no 
account,  or  else  as  if  every  one  could 
perceive  and  appreciate  them  at  the 
first  glance.   There  is  a  feebleness — 


we  might  say,  an  awkward  Jumbling — 
on  the  part  of  tlie  writers  of  it,  that 
would  be  distressing,  were  it  not  rather 
diverting :  nor  are  there  wanting  ludi- 
crous instances  of  contradiction.* 

But  we  are  all  this  while  forgetting 
the  culprit  who  is  now  standing  at  the 
bar  of  our  criticism ;  nor  hav^  w«  p^j 
yet  apprised  our  readers  what  is  tne 
precise  plan  of  his  work.  That  it  is 
intended  for  the  general,  rather  than 
the  professional  student,  and  that  its 
object  is  to  secure  popular  fiivour  for 
architecture  as  a  liberal  pursuit,  well 
worthy  of  being  cultivated  on  account 
of  the  interest  it  afibrds,  will  have  been 
evident  from  what  we  have  said.  The 
book  itself,  however,  is  not  a  formal, 
didactic  treatise,  but  rather  a  pregusta- 
tion  of  the  study — a  whet  to  create  an 
appetite  for  it;  being  an  historical  sum- 
mary of,  and  a  running  commentary  on, 
the  various  styles  of  the  art,  its  difierent 
epochs  and  phases,  beginning  with  the 
earliest  Indian  edifices,  and  terminating 
with  the  Anglo-Italian  villa  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Playing  the  part  of  cicerone, 
the  author  conducts  over  the  grounds 
forming  the  garden -domain  of  the 
Palace,''  which  is  situated  in  the  land 
of  Noiyhere ;  and  therefore  at  a  toler- 
ably safe  distance  from  the  incursion  of 
those  hordes  of  tourists  who  roam  up 
and  down  the  world  nowadays,  seeking 
what  they  may  devour.  Of  this  archi- 
tectural Eden,  as  it  may  be  termed, 
with  reference  to  its  garden  character 
—  or  architectural  House  of  Represent- 
atives, as  it  may  be  named,  seeing  that 
the  difierent  styles  are  respectively 
represented  by  their  deputies  here 
assembled  —  a  map  is  given,  which, 
whether  an  important  acquisition  to 
geography  or  not,  serves  as  a  pictorial 
index  to  the  contents  of  the  volume  ; 
and  might  be  further  serviceable,  as  af- 
fording some  hints  for  a  classified  archi- 
tectural gallery,  where  models  of  build- 
ings and  casts  of  their  details  might  be 
arranged  chronologically  and  choreo- 


*  Ralph's  Observatumt  on  the  Public  Buildings  of  London  has  become  a  sort  of 
stindard  authority  and  text*book,  from  which  others  have  helped  themselves  to 
opimons,  apparently  considered  by  them  so  many  verdicts  of  profound  criticism, 
altbough  hia  remarks  are  meagre  enough  at  the  best*  The  value  of  his  judgment 
my  be  estimated  from  the  following  specimen.  Speaking  of  St.  PauFR,  Covent 
Gflffden,  he  calls  it  "  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  architecture  that  the  art  of  man 
can  produce  though  in  what  that  perfection  consists  he  does  not  take  the  trouble 
to  mform  us.  Yet,  by  way  of  qualifying  this  extravagantly  h3rperbolic  praise,  he  ad- 
nuts  just  afterwards  that  the  windows  "  are  not  only  in  a  bad  gusto,  but  out  qf  pro' 
portum  too ;"  so  that,  by  his  own  account  of  it,  that  "  most  perfect  piece  of  architec- 
ture "  bas  some  intolerably  gross  imperfections!  What  fanny  stuff  is  criticism, 
^hen  so  written !  ^  1 
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graphically  in  separate  apartments. 
Such  gallery,  we  pause  to  remark, 
would  perhaps  be  more  efficacious  in 
promoting  a  taste  for  architectural  study 
than  almost  any  thing  else ;  yet  such 
museum  is  likely  to  eiist  only  as  one 
of  our  own  castles  in  the  air,  or  to  re« 
main,  as  at  present,  in  the  land  of  No- 
where.  Tlierefore,  by  way  of  substitute 
for  it,  we  recommend  Mr.  Wightwick's 
own  vision  of  one, —  the  Noah's  ark  of 
architecture  his  book  exhibits  to  us. 

Recommend''  did  we  say?— that 
word  escaped  ns  somewhat  unawares ; 
for,  however  favourable  we  may  think 
of  the  plan  of  the  volume,  in  re«;ard  to 
which  we  shall  not  enter  more  into 
detail,  we  surely  cannot  think  of  giving 
our  sanction  to  all  the  opinions  which 
the  writer  has  put  forth  in  it;  Let  ns 
first  look  at  one  or  two  of  them ;  and 
we  begin  with  one  which  contains  a 
code  of  most  mischievous  doctrine, 
concentrated  within  a  few  lines : — 

"  He  who  would  rival  the  Greek  tem- 
ple must  imitate,  not  the  temple^  but  the 
Greek — not  the  Parthenon,  which  was 
simply  designed  for  par|)0se8  which  no 
longer  exist,  but  the  architect,  whose  ob- 
ject was  to  render  his  work  intelligible, 
88  an  expositor  of  his  eoautry^a  religioQS 
and  intellectu^  distinction.  York  Min- 
ster is  in  spirit  more  like  the  Parthenofi, 
than  anjr  now-erected  facsimile  of  the 
latter  oould  possibly  be." 

We  add  no  note  of  admiration  to 
this  passage — it  requires  none;  for  it 
absolutely  electrifies  the  reader,  making 
his  hair  stand  on  end,  or  else  his  wig, 
should  it  happen  to  be  an  orthodox  one, 
leap  from  his  head.  We  have  here  a 
gentleman,  who  professes  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  styles,  telling  us  that 
York  Minster  is  like  the  Parthenon — 
•*  very  like  a  whale,"  indeed! — nay, 
that  it  is  more  like  than  any  facsimile 
of  the  latter  can  possibly  be.  It  is  true 
he  throws  in,  by  way  of  salvo,  the 
words  "  in  spirii,"  which  may  have 
some  meaning,  though  likely  to  be 


Foulstones,  and  Fosters,  great  dealers 
in  the  "  fiatcsimile"  line,  but  who  do 
no  business  at  all  in  the  ^^irii** 
trade;  for,  even  while  professing  to 
copy,  they  have  generally  contrived  to 
convert  the  spirit  of  their  originals  into 
milk-and-water  stuff  of  architecture. 

Well,  we  may  spare  ourselves  the 
trouble  of  abusing  Mr.  Wightwick  for 
the  extravagant  doctrine  he  has  there 
broached,  seeing  what  a  number  of 
other  people  will  fall  foul  upon  and 
belabour  him.  We  therefore  tura  at 
once  to  another  nice  iiJbii,  which  we 
here  lay  before  our  readers : — 

"  We  have  spoken  of  the  absurdity  of 
columns  and  bits  of  entablatnre  stock 
against  a  wall.  What,  then,  should  we 
say  to  a  column — a  single,  insulated 
column  (not  an  obelitk,  intended  only  to 
bear  inscriptions  on  its  surface,  bat  a  eo- 
himn  intended  only  to  bear  a  beam  on  its 
top)-^ whose  ver^  stability  depends  ai 
much  on  the  horizontal  hdd  and  weight 
of  an  entablature  above  as  upon  its  own 
gravity— .what  ^all  we  say  to  the  mon- 
strous anomaly  of  sticking  up  a  coloma, 
apart  and  alone,  unsupported,  and  sup- 
porting nothing  except  an  indistinct  fpat 
like  a  Utile  sweep  upon  a  chimntn~pot  1  A 
Greek  would  have  eaten  his  fingers  ere 
he  would  hare  pencilled  such  a  design ; 
but  the  Roman,  who  had  no  mind  for  the 
philosophy  of  architecture,  prided  binndf 
on  the  eonversion,  without  seeittg  that  be 
had  perverted  a  principle.  He  might  as 
well  have  stuck  up  an  amputated  leg  as 
an  isolated  c<^unuBu" 

Is  not  this  shocking? — coming,  too, 
just  at  the  very  time  when  we  are 
threatened  with  a  third  amputakd  % 
— surely,  two  are  already  sufficient — 
to  be  stuck  up  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
with  a  figure  perched  like  a  little  sweep 
on  the  top  of^it  I  We  are  told  that  a 
Greek  would  have  eaten  his  fingeis  ere 
he  would  have  pencilled  such  a  desifit. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  that  such  design 
— the  mere  drawing  or  pencilling  of  a 
Corinthian  column — was  the  very  best 
that  the  taste  of  the  committee  could 
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Stilly  ID  that  opiniOD  he  will  be  borne 
out  by  the  aothoritj  of  the  newly  esta- 
blished proifessor  of  arcbitectare  at 
King*8  College,  Lon^n,*  who  has  not 
sorapled  to  afiirai  that  die  Shot-tower 
near  Waterloo  Brkke  is  in  much  bet- 
ter taste  than  the  Momimeiit  on  Fish 
Street  Hifl-!  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  not  likely  to  be  supported  by 
ProiesBor  Hosking,  when  he  defeiMfs 
such  combination  in  plan  as  that  of  a 
lectangiilar  mass  of  portico  attached  to 
a  rotunda  or  cylindrical  edifice ;  and 
«ys,  «  We  therefore  receive  Ibe  cele- 
brated Pantheon,  as  being  altogether  a 
setf^soHsiatent  piece  of  arohilectiire 
wheieas,  if  we  may  believe  Hosking, 
few  can  admiffe  the  exiemal  effect  of 
the  Paandieon,  or  of  the  structure  in 
London  called  the  Coloeseom."  Weve 
we  celM  in  to  arbitrate  between  the 
disputants — both  doctors  in  their  art — 
we  should  ceitamly  pronounce  in  fa- 
▼oar  of  Wigbtwick,  because,  wiihowt  a 
projecting  poitfco,  such  a  stmotuve  as 
the  Pantheon  would  (as  is  reuHMPked  in 
the  aitiole  em  that  building  in  the 
Bmr^  "CycU^dBdid)  be  a  lumpish 
and  hevry  mass;"  besides  which,  thei^ 
is  now  a  apeoies  of  etthetic  -contrast  in 
the  composition,  which,  so  fax  from 
prodactfig  a  kanh  discord,  creates  an 
agreeable,  well-aaanaged  variety,  both 
the  portico  and  the  rotunda  serving  to 
set  off  each  other  mutually  to  advan- 
tsge.  The  fbrraer  is,  moreover,  mot  an 
amneaning,  useless  appendage  to  the 
other,  but  an  expressive  and  appro- 
priate'feature ;  and  provides  a  stately 
approach,  a  dignined  architectural 
arenue  leading  into  the  interior  of  the 
edifice. 

Architectural  writers  and  critics  are 
apt  to  attach  too  much  weight  to  single 
circumstances,  without  taking  the  rest 
into  account;  judging  the  productions 


of  the  art  by  some  general  Procmetean 
standard,  instead  of  exercising  that  in- 
telligent discrimination  wbidi  the  par- 
ticular cases  require.  No  doubt,  it  is 
greatly  owing  to  this  one-sidedness  in 
precept  and  in  criticism  that  Grecian 
architecture  baa  made  no  advance 
among  us.  We  do  aot  mean  that  it 
has  not  been  applied  and  brought 
into  use  aaMmg  us,  but  that  it  has  not 
been  wrought  by  us,  if  we  aiay  be  al- 
lowed the  expression,  so  as  to  be  ren- 
dered mere  tractabte,  and  to  acquire 
greater  pliancy  and  freedom,and  greater 
copiousness.  We  st»dy  it  by  &r  too 
miorosoopically ;  we  copy  its  features 
piecemeal,  and  apply  them  almost  at 
random.  We  copy  it,  too,  af^r  tlie 
stmngest  and  most  reprehensible  man- 
ner conoeivable ;  for,  although  we 
shrink  from  the  idea  of  altering  even  a 
single  piece  of  detail,  or  any  thing  that, 
bemg  merely  conventional,  admits  of 
some  latitude  iu  design,  we  make  no 
scruple  whatever  of -eKpuoging  all  tliat 
gave  soul  and  animation  to  the  ori- 
ginal structures.  Greek  arohiteotuie — 
be  it  reverently  spoken — is  quite  mo- 
notonous enough  in  itself,  without  our 
-increasing  that  nkmotony  by  stereo- 
typing ite  orders  and  their  details,  and 
without  our  rendering  it  as  bald  and 
insipid  as  it  is  monotonous  in  its  out- 
lines. If  we  have  studied  it  to  any 
purpose,  or  looked  at  it  with  other 
eyes  than  those  of  a  stone-mason,  we 
ought  ere  now  to  have  discovered ithat 
the  temples  of  the  Greeks  were  as 
much  the  production  of  the  sculptor 
as  of  tlie  architect ;  the  struotures 
ereoted  by  the  latter  deriving  their 
chief  character  and  adornment  from 
the  art  of  the  other,  to  which  they 
served  as  the  framework.  A  Parthenon 
without  its  friezes  and  statues  is  too 
much  like  an  empty  picture -frame, 


on  the  top  of  such  pillar  is  concerned,  that  form  of  monoment  is  doubly  inappropriate : 
first,  because  the  figure  itself  cannot  be  distinctly  seen;  secondly,  because,  instead  of 
being  principal  in  the  design,  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  accessory— an  appendage,  hardly 
sn  ornamental  one,  to  the  column  iteelf.  Yet,  though  they  see  nothing  objectionable 
in  a  figure  so  placed,  people  affected  to  be  shocked  at  the  absurdity  of  the  statue 
which  crowns  the  apex  of  the  steeple  of  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  and  accordmgly 
decry  that  piece  altogether,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  picturesque  and 
tasteful  composition  of  the  kind  in  the  whole  metroplis  ;  and  the  statue  itself  fonns 
s  graceful  termination  to  the  obelisk-like  mass  on  which  it  stands  firmly,  without  being 
hoisted  up  on  a  distinct  pedestal ;  nor  is  there  any  of  the  unpleasant  and  uncouth 
effect  alway  attending  overhanging  platform  serving  as  the  abacus  to  a  monumental 
column. 

*  The  appointment  of  one  so  tainted  with  architectural  heresv,  as  Mr.  Hosking 
notoriously  is,  to  the  new  professorship  at  this  college,  is  somewhat  ominous ;  for, 
wlttt  with  Hoskmgism  and  Wi^htwickism,  good  old  Vitruvianism  and  Palladianism 
sre  likely  to  go  qmte  ont  of  fashion  in  the  course  of  the  next  generation. 
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which,  however  tasteful  it  roay  be  in 
design,  however  admirable  iu  its  exe- 
cution, requires  to  be  filled  up  by 
some  work  of  the  pencil.  A  Parthenon 
without  its  sculpture  is,  at  the  best, 
but  half  a  Parthenon ;  and  they  who 
can  admire  such  $oi'di$ant  facsimiles 
of  Grecian  architecture,  roust  be  fur- 
nished with  such  a  stock  of  admiration, 
that  they  might  spare  some  of  it  for 
facsimile  Gotliic,  without  rouUions  and 
tracery  to  its  windows.  It  avails  not  to 
say,  sculpture  cannot  be  afforded ;  for 
if  the  question  be  reduced  from  one  of 
art  to  one  of  mere  economy,  the  same 
principle  would  justify  our  hanging  up 
handsomely  carved  and  gilt  picture- 
frames  ;  by  which  means  a  whole  gallery 
might  be  splendidly  filled  for  much 
less  than  is  now  often  given  for  a  bit 
of  canvass  not  so  large  as  a  child's 
pocket-handkerchief.  That  we  cannot 
afford  Parthenons  nowadays  may  be 
true ;  but  why,  then,  should  we,  both 
so  very  unnecessarily  $ind  so  very 
ostentatiously,  remind  the  world  how 
little  we  can  afford  ;  and  what  strange, 
perverse,  one-sided  copyists  (not  imi- 
tators) we  are  of  Grecian  architecture  ? 
Grecian  architecture,  forsooth ! — we  al- 
most sicken  at  the  name  of  it,  when  we 
find  it  applied  to  the  dull,  tasteless, 
soulless  abortions — the  vile  unsesthe- 
tical  and  anti-sesthetical  barbarisms, 
that  daily  usurp  its  title,  and  tend  to 
brine  it  into  discredit  and  contempt. 

Have  we  done  ?  Done  or  not,  it  is 
high  time  for  us  to  decamp,  and  that 
most  speedily,  or  else  we  shall  be  seized 
upon  as  an  infinitely  greater  offender 
than  Wightwick — one  not  merely  im- 


pertinent, but  downright  calumnious. 
To  say  the  truth,  we  cannot  muster  up 
impudence  enough  to  continue  our 
show-up  of  Wightwick's  naughtiness, 
after  letting  the  world  see  what  atro- 
cious and  scandalous  opinions  we  our- 
selves hold.  Could  we  but  have  kept 
on  our  mask,  we  should  have  oon- 
cludied  with  such  a  fulmination  against 
Wightwickism,that  it  would  have  been 
exploded  forthwith  as  one  of  the  most 
horrible  ism  in  the  whole  catalogue  of 
them.  But  now  I— no,  we  feel  quite 
disconcerted,  absolutely  nervous — ^jost 
as  a  man  may  be  supposed  to  do  who, 
afler  entering  the  court  as  a  judge, 
finds  himself  all  of  a  sudden  turiMd 
into  the  culprit  on  whom  he  was  pre- 
paring to  pass  sentence.  Of  course 
we  shall  be  hanged,  but  not  a  sool 
will  care  for  that :  the  worst  is  that,  in 
the  hubbub,  Wightwick  will  get  dear 
off;  and  that,  we  confess,  vexes  us 
most  exceedingly.  And  what  vexes  us 
still  more  is,  Uiat  people  will  now  buy 
his  book  out  of  spite,  merely  to  be  re- 
venged upon  us  for  having,  as  they  will 
of  course  now  affirm,  grossly  calum- 
niated him.  However,  one  consolation 
is  that,  should  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst,  Regina  will  shew  herself  next 
month  in  a  suit  of  sable — perhaps  in- 
scribe to  our  memory  a  friendly  Hk 
jacet,  to  which  we  are  certainly  en- 
titled, though  it  should  be  put  into  the 
past  tense ;  for  we  have  liedy  and  that 
most  confoundedly,  belyii^  our  con- 
science into  the  bargain,  in  some  of 
the  exceedingly  hanikome  tilings  we 
have  said  of  Mr.  George  Wightwick. 
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W£  are  both  astonished  and  grieved  at 
i  the  tone  and  conduct  of  many  of  the 
Conservatives,  at  the  present  moment, 
towards  their  representatives  and  their 
leaders.  After  a  most  animating  ses- 
aoo — a  session  in  which  the  minority 
»  has  repeatedly  triumphed  over  the 
«f9«ri/y~  after  an  exhibition  of  con- 
^mmale  talent  and  judgment  on 
ibe  part  of  the  leaders,  and  of  the  most 
exemplary  perseverance  on  the  part  of 
the  main  body  of  the  Conservative 
party,  we  are  amazed  to  hear,  on  every 
side^  not  congratulations  on  the  vic- 
tories of  the  session,  but  all  manner  of 
fault-finding  and  complaints,  that  the 
ministers  have  not  been  turned  out, 
and  that  the  Conservative  body  in  par- 
liament should  have  proved  such  feeble 
and  &int-hearted  assertors  of  their  great 
cause! 

Never  was  there  a  more  unjustifiable 
exhibition  of  discontent.  These  very 
ardent  gentlemen  wholly  overlook  the 
main  feature  of  the  case.  When  they 
so  querulously  demand,  "  Why  the  mi- 
nistoy  has  not  been  turned  out?*'  they 
foiget  that  the  main  element  in  a  par- 
liamentary contest  is  the  sheer  strength 
of  the  party.  Eloquence  may  do  some- 
tliiog;  judgment  and  skill  will  do 
,  much  more ;  but  when  the  utmost 
degree  of  both  lias  been  put  forth,  it  is 
still  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  party 
mustering  only  319  members  should 
outvx)te  a  party  numbering  339. 

This  is  the  real  gist  of  the  question. 
Before  we  blame  the  Conservative  party 
for  not  doing  this,  or  not  doing  that, 
we  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
Conservatives  of  the  nation  have  not 
yet  placed  at  the  disposal  of  their 
leaders  an  equal  force  with  that  ar- 
n^ed  on  the  side  of  the  government. 
Whenever  that  is  done— whenever  it 
T  w  full  means 

wobUimiDg  complete  success  have 
?f^ed--then,  if  Sir  Robert  Peel 

to  i^'*^  reluctance 
^iake  the  fuflest  use  of  them,  we 
J^n,Dgly  surrender  them  to'any 


nals  of  the  parly  to  fill  their  columns, 
as  divers  of  them  are  now  doing,  with 
continual  complaints  of  the  lukewarm- 
ness,  the  backwardness,  and  the  crimi- 
nal concessions  of  the  Conservative 
leaders.  Can  any  thin^  be  more  clear, 
than  that  such  complamts  tend  to  de- 
press, and  discourage,  and  enervate  the 
whole  body  of  Conservatives  through- 
out the  country,  on  whose  exertions 
every  thing  depends?  Or  can  anv  thing 
be  more  unquestionable,  tlian  that  he 
who  needlessly  or  unjustly  indulges  in 
such  language,  is  injuring  the  cause  he 
professes  to  support,  in  the  most  ef- 
fectual vray  in  his  power  ? 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  misunder- 
stood. We  say  that  it  is  idle  to  blame 
the  Conservatives  for  not  outvoting  and 
expelling  the  ministers,  inasmuch  as 
their  numbers  were  only  319,  while 
those  of  the  professed  supporters  of  the 
government  were  339.  Doubtless  some 
ministerialist  will  be  ready  enough  to 
catch  at  this  admission,  and  to  exclaim. 

As  you  admit  that  ministers  had,  and 
have,  an  absolute  majority,  you  of 
course  do  not  join  in  the  outcry  against 
them  for  not  resigning  V* 

But  we  do  join  in  that  outcry.  We 
say,  indeed,  that  as  the  house  contains 
only  319  who  profess  to  be  Conserv- 
atives, and  339  who  profess  to  support 
the  ministers,  it  is  childish  to  demand. 
Why  the  Conservatives  do  not  turn  the 
ministers  out?  But  of  the  ministers 
we  say,  that  it  is  not  enough  for  them 
to  shew  a  majority  upon  paper;  that  to 
justify  them  in  continuing  to  hold  office, 
they  ought  to  possess  such  an  available 
support  as  should  enable  them  to  carry 
their  measures  through  parliament; 
and  that  whenever  the  confidence  of 
their  supporters  was  so  far  withdrawn 
as  to  subject  them  to  perpetual  defeat, 
it  became  at  once  their  auty,  both  to 
their  royal  mistress  and  to  the  country, 
either  to  appeal  to  the  people,  or  to 
retire  from  office. 

All  this,  one  would  think,  is  suf- 
ficiently obvious.    It  is  merely  the 

wckll-lrnnnm  nrinninlA  iir\nn   wViirh  all 
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moDS,  we  shall  continue  to  endeavour 
to  carry  on  the  government."  Tbat 
confidence  has  been  so  unequivocally 
and  distinctly  withdrawn  in  the  late 
session,  that  the  adherence  of  the 
cabinet  to  office  amounts  to  nothing^ 
less  than  a  positive  recantation  of  this, 
their  avowed  principle.  They  are  now 
content  to  remain  in  office  without  such 
a  degree  of  support  from  the  House  of 
Commons  as  might  enable  them  to 
carry  on  the  government."  There  is, 
in  met,  at  the  present  moment,  na 
government  in  England.  There  is^ 
practically,  no  cabinet"  or  council 
of  ministers  with  a  policy  or  system  of 
its  own.  We  have  merely  a  set  of 
upper  clerks,  in  the  offices  in  Downing 
Street,  who  pass  the  supplies  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  suggest 
a  few  measures  of  reform  or  improve- 
ment, which  they  have  previously  as- 
certained to  be  palatable  to  both  of 
the  great  parties  which  divide  that 
assembly.  Never  was  such  a  method 
of  administering  the  public  afiairs  be- 
fore seen  in  England;  nor  can  the 
miserable  men  who  have  introduced  it 
among  us,  escape  their  just  meed  of 
scorn,  in  the  page  of  history,  when  their 
wretched  manceuvrings  to  obtain  and 
to  retain  the  possession  of  office  shall 
be  faithfully  narrated. 

But  we  return  to  the  Conservatives  ; 
their  state  and  prospects,  as  a  party. 
In  order  to  understand  this,  let  us 
briefly  review  the  events  of  the  late 
session. 

That  session  was  a  remarkable  one, 
from  its  very  outset,  from  this  circum- 
stance,—that  for  the  first  time  for 
several  years  we  heard  from  a  great 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
avowal  of  their  distinct  intention  to 
eject  the  administration. 

No  similar  declaiation  had  been 
heard  for  many  years  previously. 
Even  in  1835,  when  Lord  John 
Russell  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  clear  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  while  leading  the  op- 
position benches,  —  even  then  ne 
dared  not  avow  his  intention  to  be.  to 
turn  out  the  ministry.  And  when 
divers  of  his  more  ardent  supporters 
urged  him  to  propose  a  vote  of^ ivant  of 
confidence,  he  tried  the  ground  and 
found  that  such  a  motion  could  not  be 
carried.  He,  therefore,  resorted  to  a 
covert  mode  of  attack  by  an  amendment 
to  the  Tithe-bin,  in  which  he  was  suc- 
cessful, and  Sir  Robert  Peel  resigned. 


For  the  next  two  or  three  years  the 
Conservatives  were  equally  guarded. 
Having  resigned  office,  and  probably 
not  seeing  how,  with  any  hope  of  per^ 
manence,  they  could  at  once  resume 
it, — they,  too,  confined  themselves  to 
isolated  objections  to  this  or  that  minis- 
terial proposition;  without  attacking 
the  ministry  as  a  whole,  or  proposing 
to  the  house  any  measures  for  its  ex- 
pulsion from  office. 

The  progress  of  Conservative  ptinci- 
ples  throughout  the  country,  however, 
quickly  increased  the  confidence  of 
the  parliamentary  leaders,  as  well  as 
strengthened  their  hands.  The  nu- 
merical force  of  the  opposition  benches 
had  been  gradually  augmenting,  month 
by  month,  ever  since  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Lord  Melbourne's  ministry  id 
1835.  The  utmost  force  that  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  could  then  draw  together,  in 
defence  of  his  Tithe-bill,  was  289  voles. 
Since  then  the  influence  of  government 
has  been  unsparingly  used,  to  draw  off 
men  of  weak  minds,  such  as  Sir  P. 
Hesketh  Fleetwood,  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr. 
B.  Wall,  &c.  In  spi^e,  howerer,  of  all 
such  allurements,  the  popular  opinion 
has  so  effectually  counteracted  the 
ministerial  schemes,  that  in  the  hxt 
session  the  Conservatives  repeatedly 
shewed,  wKh  pairs,  an  actual  muster 
of  319  men.  And  whereas  in  1836 
and  1837  the  Whigs  could  obtun 
majorities  of  56,  61,  80,  and  86,— it 
has  been  shewn  that,  in  1840,  in  ten 
great  party  contests,  they  could  mus- 
ter but  2472  votes,  or  247  each  on 
an  average;  while  the  Conservatives 
obtained  2517,  or  251  on  an  avaase. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  then,  the 
ministerial  majority  is  annihilated. 

This  favourable  change  has  naturally 
liad  its  eflect  on  the  policy  of  iht 
Conservative  leaders.  No  one  could 
deny  that  the  Whigs  had  now  had,  in 
1836, 1837, 1838,  and  1839,  that  full 
nnd  h\r  trial  which  they  had  dented  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1835.  No  one 
could  deny  that  the  public  oprnkm 
was  now  gradually  shewing  itseirmorc 
and  more  adverse  to  their  contina- 
aoce  in  office.  These  circumstances 
could  not  but  operate  on  the  minds 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  coadjutors. 
Tn  1839,  when  called  upon  to  take 
office,  he  readily  consented  to  do  so. 
But  in  1840,  on  the  hncreasiog  weak- 
ness and  increasing  unfitness  of  the 
Melbourne  cabinet,  a  further  move  in 
advance  was  detepnined  on,  and  the 
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boM,  and,  in  modem  times,  novel 
?  woree,  of  a  dinect  vole  of  •*wtnt  of 
•  confideiice*'  was  resorted  to. 
.  Even  this  step  is  now  objected  to 
I  bjr  some  of  our  ftult-ftnding  Conserv- 
fnives.  Blaming  their  leaden,  on  the 
one  band,  for  not  taking  a  bold  and 
ileeided  course,"  they  wonder,  in  the 
iBCzt  bmth,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
dkwld  have  been  so  ill-advised"  as 
to  give  the  ministers  a  triumph  on 
Sir  J.  Y.  Bailer's  motion.  Really, 
such  critics  ought  to  be  called  upon  to 
state  what  they  would  have.  If  all  at- 
tempts to  tora  out  the  ministry  are  to 
be  considered  as  premature ;  then,  of 
course,  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
was  premature  and  ill-judged  also. 
Bat  if,  as  they  keep  telling  us,  the' 
Conservatives  ought  to  iissume  the  of- 
fensive, and  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  breaking  up  the  present  govem- 
Dent, — then  this  motion  was  the  most 
Mgular,  open,  and  manly  proceeding 
mt  could  have  been  taken. 

To  say  that  it "  gave  the  ministers  a 
triamph,"  is  merely  to  say  that  at  pre- 
sent they  retain  a  bare  and  miserable 
_aiajority  of  about  twenty  votes;  and 
,  J8t,  when  pressed,  upon  a  life  and 
wath  question,  they  can  bring  this 
»»jority  forward.     But  this  is  no 
**  triumph."    It  is  no  triumph,  but 
'aiher  a  disgrace,  to  a  cabinet,  to  be 
poblicly  arraigned,— to  have  all  their 
wns  and  follies  deliberately  discussed 
JBd  exposed,  and  then,  after  this  pain- 
jul  exhibition,  to  carry  a  bare  acquittal 
tbwr  own  votes.    The  cabinet 
^JMstCTs,  vrith  their  under-sccrelaries, 
''•nto  voted  in  that  division,  composed 
w  vhoU  mmority!   A  triumph,  fbr- 
«wih\  England  never  before  saw  the 
^iittstiy  that  would  not  have  consi- 
deitd  such  a  majority  as  tantamount 
U>  a  sentence  of  dismissal !   But  let  us 
^  on  to  the  separate  consideration 
otAefire  main  subjects  ministerially 
\m^i  before  pariiamenf,  and  see 


attemptin|  a  sinffle  iota  of  substantial 
churcn-rerorm.  They  could  find  time 
to  cut  down  ten  bishoprics  in  Ireland, 
indeed,  and  to  propose  a  scheme  for 
abolishing  churcn-rates  in  England ; — 
in  hdy  for  dilapidation  of  the  church 
they  had  leisure ;  but  none  for  its  in- 
ternal improvement.  But  the  moment 
Sir  Robert  Peel  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, he  began,  not  to  imitate  the 
Whigs,  but  to  follow  out  his  own  prin- 
ciples of  1824, 1825,  1826,  and  1828, 
in  all  which  years  he  shewed  himself  a 
real,  though  unpretending  Reformer. 
In  less  than  a  month  from  his  return 
to  office,  a  royal  commission  vras  ap- 
pointed for  tlie  internal  regulation  of 
the  church.  By  that  commission,  of 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Lin- 
coln were  the  leading  members,  various 
plans  were  speedily  brought  forward  ; 
and  this  very  bill,  the  credit  of  which 
the  Whigs  are  now  anxious  to  take  to 
themselves,  would  have  been  passed, 
but  for  their  factious  disturbance  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  government,  at  least 
Jour  years  since  ! 

All  that  they  have  since  done  is  to 
palter  with  it, — now  dealing  with  the 
Kadicals,  now  with  the  cathedral  dig- 
nitaries, and  so  putting  off  the  ques- 
tion from  year  to  year.  At  last  the 
bill  has  become  law ;  but  we  may 
safely  defy  the  Whigs  to  point  out  a 
single  line  of  the  enactment  which  we 
owe  to  them  ;  or  what  share  they  have 
had  in  the  transaction,  save  its  post- 
ponement for  the  last  four  years. 

2.  The  Chinese  question  comes  next. 
How  have  they  fared  on  that  matter? 
The  whole  question  was  brought  before 
Parliament  by  Sir  James  Graham. 
AAer  a  fill  discussion,  they  escaped 
an  utter  condemnation  by  a  majority  of 
nine  voices.  This  number  fell  fiir  snort 
of  their  own  personal  votes.  Of  the  un- 
placed members  of  the  house,  a  large 
majority  would  have  passed  a  strong 
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Hie  "  pacification  "  of  Canada  was 
the  work — not  of  Lord  Durham,  nor  of 
Lord  Thomson  of  Toronto — but  of  Sir 
John  Colborney  witliout  any  help  or 
counsel  from  the  Whies.  All  that  the 
latter  have  done  has  been  to  keep  up 
the  farce,  for  two  or  three  years,  of  a 
"  viceroy,"  or  "  lord  high  commis« 
sioner,"  fiic., —  the  whole  to  result, 
after  a  useless  outlay  of  some  100,000/., 
in  the  passing  an  act  of  parliament 
which  might  just  as  easily  nave  been 
passed  some  three  years  since,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  viceroy  at  all. 

But  now  we  have  the  act,  and  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  all  is  over,  and 
the  question  is  set  at  rest.  Never  was 
there  a  greater  delusion.  Just  as  much 
at  rest  as  Ireland  was  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill.''  A  new  experi- 
ment is  to  be  tried, — new  assemblies 
are  to  be  brought  together,  and  months 
will  necessarily  elapse,  before  the  mis- 
chief can  again  break  out.  But  all  the 
seeds  of  the  former  feud  are  still  there. 
It  is  far  from  probable  that  the  "  set- 
tlement" of  1840  will  endure  even  a 
three  years'  trial. 

Nevertheless,  the  Conservatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  leave  the  responsibility  with 
the  government.  It  was  clearly  im- 
possible for  them,  acting  as  an  op- 
position, to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  go- 
vernment of  Canada.  Yet  something 
was  necessary  to  be  done.  Their  duty, 
therefore,  seemed  merely  to  be, —  to 
protest, — to  clear  themselves  of  the  re- 
sponsibility,—  and  then  to  leave  the 
ministers  to  try  their  experiment. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  felt  so 
strongly  the  danger  of  the  ministerial 
scheme, — that  his  disposition  evidently 
vras,  to  put  an  absolute  negative  upon 
the  measure.  But  he,  too,  felt  the 
difficulty  of  substituting  any  other  plan 
in  its  room ;  and  consequently  he,  too, 
after  expressing  his  strong  dissent,  per- 
mitted the  bill  to  pass. 

The  whole  vras  permission*  Nothing 
could  be  more  clear,  than  that  if  the 
Conservatives  had  so  decided,  the  bill 
could  have  been  extinguished  in  a  mo- 
ment. And  yet  this  Uave  obtained,  to 
tr^  their  experiment,  is  set  down  as  one 
of  the  trophies  of  the  session ! 

4.  The  Canada  Clergy  Reserves  Bill 
furnishes  a  still  stronger  proof  of  the 
real  condition  of  the  government.  Her 
majesty's  secretary  of  state,  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons^  laid  before  the  House  his 


scheme  for  the  division  of  the  cler^ 
reserves  in  Canada.  He  submits  this 
proposition,  knowing  all  the  whHe  that 
Its  passing  depends  wholly  on  the  vriU 
of  the  Conservative  leaders.  Their  db- 
sent  is  soon  expressed ;  and  the  doom 
of  the  proposition  is  sealed. 

But  what  is  next  to  be  done  ?  The 
Conservatives  themselves  deliberate, 
and  construct  their  scheme.  This  they 
send  to  the  secretary  of  state,  intimating 
that  these  are  the  terms  to  which  they 
will  agree. 

Lord  John  Russell  instantly  closes 
with  the  proposition  —  accepts  the 
scheme  so  handed  him  by  the  Con- 
servatives; and  tlius  the  plan,  not  of 
the  government,  but  of  the  opposition, 
becomes  law.  Another  beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  the  ministerial  "triumphs*' 
of  1840. 

5.  The  Irish  Municipal  Corporation 
Bill  has  at  last  received  the  royal  assent. 
And  here,  too,  the  Downing  Street 
journals  are  eager  to  shout  victory  f 
but  when  was  such  a  victory  ever  before 
heard  of? 

In  1 838,  the  Conservative  party  de- 
liberately decided  on  the  terms  on 
which  they  would  consent  to  an  Irish 
Corporation  Bill.  The  principal  of 
these  stipulations  was  the  confinement 
of  the  franchise  to  the  rated  inhabitants 
of  10/.  per  annum, — a  10/.  occupancy 
being  the  test  of  the  franchise  in  the 
case  of  Scotland. 

The  House  of  Commons  refused  to 
admit  that  a  10/.  house  was  to  be 
ascertained  by  a  10/.  rating ;  allying 
that  a  considerable  reduction  was  ^- 
ways  made  in  parodiial  assessments. 
The  Lords  then  agreed,  on  this  score, 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  9/.  rating,  to  as- 
certain a  10/.  house.  The  Commoos, 
however,  reiected  this,  and  would  have 
nothing  higher  than  an  8/.  rating  to  the 
poor.  And  here  the  contending  parties 
separated,  and  the  question  stc^  o?er. 

Well,  two  years  have  past  away; 
the  question  is  again  brought  forward, 
and  what  is  the  tone  of  the  two  parties? 

The  Lords  now  demand  a  10/.  raiingi 
and  will  be  content  with  nothing  less. 
The  Commons  quietly  accede  to  this ; 
and  the  result  is  that  the  measure, 
which  might  have  been  in  operatioa  in 
1838  with  a  9/.  rating,  is  now  post- 
poned till  1841,  and  is  then  to  take 
effect  with  a  10/.  rating.  Why,  this  is 
absolutely  lamblike — it  is  succumbiDg 
in  a  vray  quite  unheard  of ;  and  yet  the 
ministerial  journals,  good-tempered  and 
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ao^oiescent  creatures  that  they  m>  are 
deOgfated  to  find  that  the  bill  has  passed, 
i  10^  franchise  and  all  ;altbouehjn  1838 
I  Iky  were  equally  delighted  that  the 
I  Mistry  would  accept  no  bill  willi  a 
{  higher  ^anchise  than  8/. ! 

The  only  remaining  subject  is  that 
which  latterly  absorbed  the  whole  in- 
terest of  the  session,  Irish  Registration. 

The  history  of  this  question  is  well 
known.  So  glaring  and  unquestion- 
•hle  were  the  evils  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem, that  the  Whigs  themselves,  year 
sAer  year,  had  been  compelled  to  admit 
the  grievance,  and  to  propose  measures 
fiDr  its  removal. 

Again  and  again  had  the  law-officers 
<if  the  crown  constructed  bills  for  this 
purpose;  but,  some  how  or  other,  a 
difficulty  of  an  insuperable  kind  al- 
^ys  prevented  their  passing.  The 
secret  of  their  ill  luck  indubitably  was, 
that  honesty  and  a  real  franchise  would 
■ot  suit  the  0*Connell  interest.  Again 
and  again,  therefore,  had  the  govern- 
ment been  compelled  by  their  Irish 
task-master  to  abandon  their  endeavours 
to  renwdy  this  gigantic  evil.  It  had  thus 
become  abundantly  evident,  that  from 
this  quarter  all  hope  was  merely  de- 
hisive.  The  same  secret  but  all-power- 
fiil  opposition  to  any  substantial  re- 
form, would  suppress  all  similar  at- 
tempts for  years  to  come,  as  it  had 
suppressed  them  in  the  years  that  were 
past.  The  need  of  amendment,  then, 
being  obFious  and  undeniable,  and  the 
hope  of  araendraent  from  ministers  al- 
togiether  extinct,  the  Conservatives  saw 
it  to  be  alike  their  duty  and  their 
inteieit,  to  take  up  this  deserted  ques- 
tion. Lord  Stanley  brought  in  a  bill, 
framed  almost  wholly  out  of  the  clauses 
contained  in  the  former  bills  of  Whig 
attorney-generals.  He  oflfered  this  to 
the  House,  which  passed  the  second 
reading  by  250  votes  to  234.  Thus 
(didy  kunched,  and  success  becoming 


in  the  three  jpreceding  sessions.  That 
Lord  Stanley  s  bill  was  no  coercive  or 
oppressive  scheme,  was  proved  by  the 
similarity,  in  all  important  points, 
which  existed  between  its  clauses  and 
those  of  the  ministerial  bills  of  former 
years.  The  government,  therefore>  were 
forced  to  cl^k  their  real  object,  which 
was  simply  to  save  O'Connell's  tail, 
under  a  volley  of  abuse  and  personal 
reproaches  against  Lord  Stanley.  Tliis 
state  of  things  naturally  weakened  their 
array ;  and,  afler  shewing  a  majority  of 
twenty-one  on  Sir  J.  Y.  BuUer's  mo- 
tion, they  had  the  misery  of  being 
defeated  in  nine  out  of  the  ^^n  divisions 
taken  on  Lord  Stanley's  bill.  At  last 
O'Connell  and  their  underlings  had 
recourse  to  the  miserable  trickery  of 
talking  against  time,  getting  up  sham 
debates  and  divisions,  and  thus  wearing 
away  the  narrow  remnant  of  the  session, 
till  the  passing  of  the  bill  actually  be- 
came impossible ;  and  in  this  way  the 
measure  was  defeated  for  the  present 
year,  simply,  as  O'Connell  admitted  at 
Dublin,  "  by  the  clock." 

Thus  ended  the  session,  a  session 
such  as  no  former  British  government 
ever  went  through;  and  such,  it  may 
safely  be  predicted,  as  no  other  British 
government  will  ever  repeat.  The  sum 
total  of  the  whole  may  be  thus  esti- 
mated : — One  measure  of  Church  Re- 
form, wholly  Sir  Robert  Peel's ;  passed, 
not  merely  with  his  permission,  but  by 
his  aid,  af\er  havmg  been  absurdly 
delayed,  on  various  pretexts,  ever  since 
1836 :  One  measure  of  Civil  Reform, 
the  Irish  Corporation  Bill,  passed,  sub- 
missively, this  year,  in  such  shape  as 
the  Conservatives  chose  to  put  it,  being 
less  kvourable  to  the  O  Connellites 
than  would  have  been  granted  to  them 
in  1838,  but  which  they  then  refused: 
A  Canada  Government  Bill,  an  ex- 
periment which  they  are  permitted  to 
try :  A  Canada  Clergy  Bill,  dictated 
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jority, — with  what  rationality  can  he 
possibly  find  &ult  with  the  conduct  of 
his  leaden  in  the  recent  session  ?  Not 
only  has  an  entire  check  and  control 
been  established ,  which  almost  pre- 
vents even  the  bare  proposition  of 
evil,  but  an  apparent  majority  has  been 
turned  into  a  practical  minority ;  and 
the  minbtry  has  been  forced  to  choose 
between  an  abandonment  of  office  in 
despair,  or  a  retention  of  it  in  dis* 
honour. 

Nothing,  however,  can  more  forcibly 
exhibit  the  altered  state  of  parties,  the 
growing  confidence  of  the  Conserva- 
tives and  answering  meekness  of  the 
Whigs,— tlian  the  fact,  that  afler  the 
most  disastrous  session  for  the  Liberal 
party,  and  the  most  victorious  for  the 
Conservative,  that  has  occurred  since 
the  fatal  1829, — the  former  are  fiun  to 
appear  contented,  while  the  latter  are 
almost  outrageous  at  their  want  of 
entire  and  final  success ! 

The  Globe  asks,  at  the  moment  of 
this  present  writing,  "  What  if'  it  be 
true,  that  every  measure  passed  in  the 
recent  session  bears  the  legible  in- 
dorsement, '  Read  and  approved,  Ro- 
bert Peel'-^  what  then  ?  Does  it 
follow  that  the  ministers  have  turned 
Tories;  or  may  not  Sir  Robert  Peel 
have  turned  Reformer?" 

This  might  be  a  very  good  question 
to  put  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  to  a  man 
who  had  not  seen  a  London  news- 
paper for  the  last  five  years ;  but  to  us 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  actual  progress  of  afiairs,  it 
is  absurdly  impudent. 

Every  body  in  this  part  of  the  world 
knows  very  well  that  the  progress  of 
parties  for  several  years  past  has  been, 
vpwardt  with  the  Conservatives,  down* 
toardt  with  the  Whig  Radicals.  In  a 
late  number  of  The  'Ihnes  it  was  shewn, 
by  a  reference  to  all  the  great  divisions, 
that  the  Whigs  had  a  majority  of  300 
in  1833,  of  loO  in  1834,  of  50  in  1835 
and  1836,  of  30  in  1837  and  1838,  of 
15  in  1839,  and  no  majority  at  all  in 
1840* 

Nnw.   Rvorv   mQn'«   /v-kmmnn  sahsa 


Which  is  the  more  probable  of  the  t«o 
is  sufficiendy  obvious ;  but  we  need 
icarcelv  speak  of  probal^ities,  wfaea  wc 
can  K&T  to  the  (acts  themselves.  Wi 
know,  for  instance,  that  the  Cttfaedral 
Bill  was  a  Conservative  measure;  that 
the  Canada  Reserves  Bill  was  dkiated 
by  the  Conservatives;  and  that  the 
Irish  Corporation  Bill  was  a  mere  ac- 
ceptance, by  the  Whigs,  of  the  terms 
prescribed  by  Lord  Lyndbuist  two  les- 
sions  since.  All  this  is  matter  of  re- 
cord, and  can  be  denied  bv  none.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  to  be  stated  as  a  matter 
problematical,  ^  whether  the  ministen 
have  turned  Tories,  or  Sir  Robert  Fed 
turned  Reformer  Sir  Eobect  Peel 
was  a  Reformer,  in  the  best,  most  use* 
ful,  and  most  honest  sense  of  the  wofd. 
in  1824,  1825,  1826,  and  1828;  and 
in  1835.  He  has  no  occasion  to  Art 
Reformer.  He  never,  like  Lord  Job 
Russell,  defended  rotten  boroughs  ta 
one  year,  and  assailed  them  hi  tlie 
next;   nor,  like   Lord  Palmerstoa, 

conformed'*  himself  to  any  mrsasiaf 
that  would  give  him  a  place.  Ui» 
course,  in  all  but  one  fatal  concessioa, 
has  been  uniform  and  consistent  Bt 
remains  the  same;  the  change  is  ia 
others,  not  in  him. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  tbe 
impetuous  eagerness,  and  ill-conceateii 
dissatisfiaction  at  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
calm  and  cautious  bearing,  which  niaoy 
obstreporous  Conservatives  manifest,  is 
one  unmistakeable  sign  of  the  iocreasiD$ 
strength  and  confidence  of  tbe  prt/. 
But  mere  are  other  tokens  of  a  stmiiar 
kind,  to  one  or  two  of  which  we  shiU 
now  briefly  advert. 

And  foitmost  among  these,  is  tbe 
evident  change  in  the  respactivt  aboitf 
and  energy,  in  Parliament  of  the  two 
parties. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel's  attei&ptto 
establish  a  Conservative  government,  in 
1835,  failed,  an  evident  revulsion  took 
place  in  the  ranks  of  his  pany.  p«- 
spondency,  to  a  great  extent,  seisc^^ 
upon  them ;  and  though  the  Whig  ma- 
jority, which  broke  up  Sir  Robert 
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teDdance  of  their  representatives;  and 
reiy  gay  and  jocose  were  the  Downing 
Street  newspapers  at  the  absence  of 
the  Consa-vative  members,  who  on  one 
occasion  were  said  to  Iiave  been 
"snowed  up." 

Now,  however,  although  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  remained  out  of  office  for 
more  than  five  years,  and  the  sovereign 
bmelf  is  known  to  be  personally  de- 
sirous of  Lord  Melbourne's  continu- 
ance in  office, — all  this  is  changed; 
and  the  Conservatives  are  most  exem- 
plarj  in  their  attendance;  while  all 
the  complaining  is  transferred  to  tlie 
opposite  party,  .^^in  and  again  were 
the  ministers  disgracefully  defeated  in 
the  recent  session;  and  on  each  oc- 
casion was  the  bitter  complaint  heard, 
that  the  Liberab'^  were  shamefully 
careless  and  remiss  in  their  attendance. 
But  how  was  this  remarkable  change 
to  be  accounted  for  ? 

Simply  by  the  fact,  that  the  Con- 
servative cause  is  known  and  felt  to  be 
gaining  ground  in  the  country;  and 
that  men  do  not  like  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves in  a  hopeless  cause.  The  con- 
tinual declension  of  the  ministerialists 
makes  their  own  adherents  conscious 
that  the  end  is  approaching.  And 
thus,  while  each  Conservative  is  ani- 
mated by  tlie  prospect  of  a  speedy  and 
a  certain  triumph ;  their  opponents  are 
sick  at  heart,  and  feel  little  zeal  in  a 
contest  which  they  know  must  soon 
come  to  ab  inglorious  close. 


A  new  and  remarkable  feature  was 
discernible  in  the  late  divisions  of  the 
session  which  has  just  ended.  The 
chief  boast  of  the  Whig-Radicals  has 
long  been,  that  though  the  Conserv- 
atives might  muster  a  tolerable  array  in 
the  House  of  Commons, — ^yet  the  mem- 
bers composing  that  array  had  little  or 
no  support  in  the  country  at  large; 
that  the  tmuteSf  in  short,  were  on  tlie 
side  of  the  government  This  assertion 
has  been  repeatedly  and  constantly 
made ;  and  it  has  sometimes  been 
backed  by  calculations,  giving  a  vast 
majority  of  the  electors  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  that  section  of  the  house 
which  commonly  supported  minis- 
ters. 

Whether  these  calculations  were 
fairly  and  honestly  made,  we  know  not. 
But  if  they  were  accurate  and  tnie, 
then  a  great  change  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  electoral  bodies.  For  we 
nave  had  placed  before  us  a  very  exact 
and  laborious  calculation,  compiled 
with  the  greatest  care  and  attention, 
and  which  gives  the  following  re- 
sults : 

On  the  chief  division  on  Lord  Stan- 
ley's bill,  June  11,  1840,  there  voted 
(including  the  pairs), —  For  the  bUl, 
320;  For  Mr,  Wood^t  amendment, 
309.  But  if  we  look  at  the  electors  by 
whom  these  629  members  were  re- 
turned, we  shall  find  a  still  grater  pre- 
ponderance on  the  Conservative  side. 
The  totals  were  these ; — 


For  Lord  Stanleys  hill 

320  Members,  representing  489|844  Electors. 
For  Mr.  Wood*i  amendment 

309  Members,  representiBf  449,855  Eleotors. 


Shewing  a  Majority  of   

How  is  it  possible  that  men  who 
thus  feel  that  the  sense  of  the  country 
is  with  them  can  be  otherwise  than 
confident,  and  full  of  hope  ?  Or  how 
can  this  state  of  things  result  in  any 
thing  less  than  the  final  and  entire  as- 
cendancy of  the  Conservative  party  ? 

But  there  is  another  sign  of  the 
times  which  is  still  more  remarkable, 
and  quite  as  intelligible  in  its  meaning. 
This  is,  the  practical  extinction  of  the 
Radicals,  as  an  existing  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  history  of 
this  little  faction,  during  the  last  seven 
years,  is  equally  amusing  and  in- 
structive. 

In  the  first  Reformed  Parliament,  in 
1833  and  1834,  these  gentlemen,  then 


. .  •   46,589  Electors  in  favour  of  the  BUL 

mustering  about  forty  or  fifty  in  num- 
ber, enjoyed  entire  liberty,  but  com- 
paratively little  importance.  They 
were  allowed  to  say  and  do  what  they 
liked ;  but  nobody  minded  what  they 
said  or  did.  The  Whigs  were  so 
strong,  and  Lord  AUhorp  was  so  good- 
humoured,  that  they  just  cut  whatever 
capers  they  pleaseo  ;  and  the  minis- 
try passed  their  measures,  scarcely 
caring  whether  these  good  friends  of 
theirs  voted  with  them  or  not. 

But  in  1835  the  case  was  very  dif- 
ferent. Tiie  new  leader  of  the  House, 
Lord  John,  had  not  a  majority  of  more 
than  some  40  or  50,  even  with  all  the 
Radicals  in  his  array.  Consequently 
these  gentlemen  now  became  of  great 
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importance ;  and,  if  they  had  properly 
used  their  advantage,  they  might  have 
committed  the  Whigs  to  some  instal- 
ments of  Radicalism,  from  which  they 
are  now  entirely  free. 

But  this  vantage-ground  was  never 
turned  to  any  account.  The  Radicals 
kept  the  Whigs  in  power,  without  gain- 
ing any  thing  by  their  subserviency. 
Very  naturally,  therefore,  they  soon  be- 
gan to  grow  discontented ;  and  the 
years  1837,  8,  and  9,  were  marked  by 
various  upbraidings  of  the  Whigs  by 
their  quondam  friends  the  Radicals, 
who  now  constantly  threatened  to 
throw  their  allies  overboard  on  the 
first  decent  opportunity. 

In  May,  1839,  such  an  opportunity 
arrived.  Several  of  the  Radicals  felt  a 
sincere  repugnance  to  certain  clauses 
in  the  Jamaica  Bill ;  and  no  longer 
concerning  themselves  as  to  the  in- 
fluence their  votes  might  have  on  the 
existence  of  the  administration,  they 
boldly  acted  on  their  own  convictions, 
and  ministers  found  themselves  in  a 
miserable  majority  of  five,  which  of 
course  sealed  the  fate  of  the  bill. 

As  to  the  real  character  of  the  ap- 
parent resignation  which  followed — 
whether  it  were  sincere,  or  one  great 
complex  manoeuvre — or  partly  one 
and  partly  the  other — we  shall  not 
here  stop  to  inquire.  We  are  merely 
describing  the  course  and  fortunes  of 
the  Radical  party,  who,  in  this  new- 
born independence  of  theirs,  soon 
found  that  they  had  overpassed  their 
opportunity,  and  had  dropped,  at  last, 
altogether  into  the  "  wrong  box." 

It  is  an  edifying  passage  in  our  do- 
mestic history,  to  observe  how  singu- 
larly these  very  saeacious  and  very 
conceited  persons  bad  contrived  to 
"  make  fools  of  themselves.'* 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  Radical 
leaders,  Messrs.  Grote,  Hume,  Leader, 
Molesworth,  Warburton,  and  Co., 
were  fully  convinced  in  their  own 
minds  of  their  entire  and  especial  fit- 
ness to  undertake  the  government  of 
the  country ;  or  that  thev  would  have 
consented,  at  a  moment  s  notice,  to 
construct  an  ad  ministration .  Their  real 
standing  and  character,  however,  was 
best  seen  in  the  dilemma  into  which 
they  had  now  thrust  themselves. 

They  had  upset  the  ministry,  and 
thereby  rendered  a  dissolution  of  par- 
liament apparently  inevitable.  But 
four-and-twenty  hours  had  not  passed, 
before  they  found,  one  and  all,  that  by 


this  very  clever  manoeuvre  they  had  ut- 
terly extinguished  thetntelvet  and  each 
other/ 

Instant  intelligence  was  brought  to 
Mr.  Grote  that  he  need  not  trouble 
himself  to  become  a  candidate  for  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  same  hour  informed  Mr. 
Leader  that  he  had  no  longer  an  elec- 
tion-committee in  Westminster.  Sir  W. 
Molesworth  received  his  dismissal  by 
the  next  post  from  Leeds ;  and  Joseph 
Hume  was  declared,  by  the  man  wlio 
had  nominated  him  for  Kilkenny,  to  be 

the  biggest  scoundrel  under  the  sun 

This  wondrous  change  of  circum- 
stances naturally  produced  a  corre- 
sponding change  ot  mood  and  disposi- 
tion. A  message  was  speedily  de- 
spatched to  Lord  John  Russell,  to 
signify  to  him  that  the  deserters 
his  ranks  were  heartily  sorry  and 
ashamed  of  their  achievement ;  and  that, 
if  any  way  could  be  found  to  undo  the 
mbchief  that  had  been  done,  Uiey  would 
instantly  return  to  their  duty,  and  full 
into  their  ranks  with  more  than  their 
former  alacrity. 

"  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 
Lord  John  Russell  was  but  too  happy 
to  resume  his  place ;  and  the  queen, 
to  keep  her  dmner  companion.  A 
quarrel  was  therefore  soon  got  up 
about  the  maids  of  honour ;  and  the 
world  was  quietly  informed  that "  Lord 
Melbourne  and  his  colleagues  had  re- 
sumed office  1" 

The  reunion  was  effected,  and  on 
terms  of  the  most  abject  submission  on 
the  part  of  the  culprits.  They  became, 
from  that  moment,  servile  ministerial- 
ists. And  what  pretence,  what  excuse, 
was  afibrded  them,  for  their  sudden 
conversion?  What  did  they  obtain, 
for  the  cause  of  Radicalism,  by  this 
new  treaW  of  amity  and  alliance  f 

The  Penny  Postage,  in  the  first 
place,  which  has  about  as  much  con- 
nexion with  Radicalism  as  it  has  witli 
animal  magnetism ;  and,  secondly,  the 
making  the  Ballot  an  open  question,— 
a  concession,  the  value  and  sincerity  of 
which  was  made  apparent  by  the  de- 
claration of  one  of  the  cabinet  in  par- 
liament,— that  he  agreed  to  it,  in  order 
thereby  to  injure  the  question.  This 
appeared  paradoxical  at  the  time ;  but 
its  truth  has  been  seen  in  the  fact,  that 
the  advocates  of  the  Ballot  have  not  so 
much  as  named  it  during  the  whole  of 
this  year's  session  I 

ifothing,  then,  in  fact,  did  the  Ra- 
dicals obtain  for  the  transfer  of  them- 
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sdvesy  their  fotesi  and  influence  (?) 
into  the  pocket  of  the  ministenal 
leader.  The  entire  session  of  1840  has 
passed  overhand  except  from  a  parting 
yelp  at  the  close,  no  one  could  have 
discovered  the  existence  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  Radical  parW  in  parliament. 
The  men  are  sold  and  delivered  over  to 
the  Whigs ;  and  their  fiivourite  mea* 
sores  are  in  the  deep  profound, 

"  When  ^titj  and  quiddity, 
The  glxNrts  of  defunct  fdUes,  lie." 

But  the  death  of  Radicalism  is  of 
prodigious  value  to  the  Conservative 
cause.  It  leaves  no  opposing  partif  in 
the  field.  The  distinction  has  always 
heen  acknowledged,  by  reasoning  men, 
between  the  Couervatives  and  the  Ra- 
dicals, who  were  each  of  them  a  parhf ; 
and  the  Whigs,  who  are  merely  a^^o- 
tion.  Hie  contest  now  being  merely 
between  the  first  and  the  third,  t.e., 
between  a  great  constitutional  party, 
and  a  personal  dique,  or  faction ;  the 
issue  is  a  matter  of  philosophical  cer- 
tainty. 

We  have  never  professed  to  despise 
Radicalism  in  the  abstract,  however 
lightly  we  might  regard  the  Humes, 
and  Wakleys,  and  Warburtons,  who 
thnist  themselves  forward  as  its  repre- 
sentatives. Radicalism  is  nothing  else 
than  the  modem  guise  and  name  of 
Democracy ;  and  Democracy  is  never 
to  be  cardessly  dealt  with.  It  is  not 
dead— it  cannot  die — but  it  certamly 
snfiers  a  temporary  eclipse,  bavins  con- 
signed its  interests  to  the  care  of  some 
of  the  most  worthless  of  men,  who  have 
just  made  their  own  market  of  it. 

Meanwhile,  as  far  as  the  British 
legislature  is  concerned,  Radicalism  or 
pemocracy  is  out  of  the  field.  Strange 
it  is,  and  giving  rise  to  sad  reflections, 
^t  all  the  bon&  fide  Democrats  or 
^publicans  of  England  should  not  be 
able  to  find  one  single  man,  who  could 
undertake  their  cause  in  the  House  of 


Commons,  and  remain  true!  Yet  so  it 
is! 

The  Conservatives,  then,  have  nothing 
now  opposed  to  them  but  a  knot  of 
pUce-holden,  whose  whole  thoughts  and 
views  seem  to  be  concentrated  npon  this 
one  question.  How  the^  may  retain  their 
offices  and  their  salanes.  Despicable 
object!  and  despicable  are  the  means 
appropriately  used  for  its  attainment. 
These  seem  chiefly  to  consist  in  buying 
up  all  the  corrupt  material  that  can  be 
found  in  either  house — the  Gibsons, 
Fleetwoods,  and  B.  Walls.  Ever  and 
anon  some  new  scheme  of  corruption 
shews  its  head.  NoWf  Lord  Sandwich 
is  to  be  gained  over;  then^  there  are 
hopes  of  getting  hold  of  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort!  As  to  the  vulsar  crowds, 
the  new  constituencies  of  Uie  Reform- 
bill,  these  are  altogether  looked  upon 
as  mere  marketable  commodities. 
What  borough  is  contested,  but  Mr. 
Coppock  is  instantly  found  there  ?  and 
where  is  he  found,  without  the  mar- 
ket-price of  votes''  being  instantly 
talked  of?  Barely  and  miserably  as 
the  Whigs  have  scrambled  through  the 
late  session,  it  may  fairly  be  concluded 
that  with  two  votes  less  they  could  not 
have  gone  through  at  all.  But  how 
were  these  two  votes  obtained  ?  One, 
by  bargain  and  sale  of  the  county  of 
Rutland  per  Lord  Barham ;  the  other, 
at  Newark,  by  bribery,  by  "  hocussing," 
by  violence,  and,  in  short,  by  all  sorts 
of  illegal  practices.  The  cabinet  ex- 
ists by  fraud ;  and  yet  barely  exists. 
The  life  of  a  Action  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  any  more  appropriate  means. 
But,  O  for  a  general  election  !  no  mat- 
ter by  whom  or  by  what  occasioned. 
One  old  English  broadside  would  end 
the  whole  amiir.  But  be  ve  mindful. 
Conservatives  of  England,  that  the 
hour  must  soon  arrive;  and  prepare 
for  it  as  best  ye  may,  by  doing  your 
duty,  firmly,  steadily,  and  persevering- 
ly,  at  the  coming  Reoistbation. 


VOL.  zzii.  no*  czziz. 
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Sanneii  on  Prince  Alberti  Birthday.     [Sept  I84a 


SONVETS. 


BT  SIB  MOBGAW  O^DOHBBTTi  BABt. 


OIF  PBINCE  ALBBBT*S  BIBTHDAT.    AOBD  TWBNTT-OME.    FIBLD-lCAlSVAI,  | 
KNIOHT  OF  TBE  OABTEB  (OF  COUBSE),  AND  MAVT  THIM8  UQM.  \ 


Hebe,  Id  field-roarshal  uniform,  I  view, 
Depicted  by  some  cunning  limner*s  band, 
Prince  Albert,  now  of  loftiest  in  command 

Orer  our  soldier-folks  in  led  and  blue. 

Held  in  bis  fist  I  see  a  fidcbion  true, 
Wherewitb,  no  doubt,  he  guards  BritanniaV  land. 
"What  are  the  deeds,  magnificent  and  grand, 

Which  grace  Prince  Albert  ?   Where  the  gory  hue 

Of  war  has  he  witnessed  ?   What  tool  of  fight 
Hath  he  e'er  held  ?   Of  none  whate'er  I  know. 

Far  other  merit  his.   No  angry  blood 

Was  shed  to  raise  him  to  his  station  bright  — 
Sword,  pike,  lance,  mmket,  handspike,  fierce  oTblow, 

He  never  handled  —  and  who  says  he  shoald  ? 


He  felt  a  way  far  different  to  fame. 

And  power,  and  glory ;  may  that  way  be  blessed  I 

And  may  he,  safe  within  his  regal  nest. 
Spend  days  and  nights  in  jollity  and  game. 
The  only  thing  that  I  can  see  to  blame 

Is  that  the  people,  whom  we  all  detest. 

Are  not  by  him,  and  hei  he  loves  the  best 
(Or  ought  to  do),  kicked  out  like  cripples  lame. 
Answers  the  prince  :  "  'Tis  easy,  sir,  to  say. 

But  not  at  all  so  easy  to  be  done. 

Why,  as  to  letter-back  close  sticks  the  queen 
In  effigy,  for  which  your  pence  you  pay. 

Sticks  to  the  real  queen  old  Melbourne  on. 
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IIOMEEIC  BALLADS. 

BY  WILLIAM  MAGINN,  I.L.D. 
NO.  XIII.  THE  GENEALOGY  OF  GLAUCLS. 

ttOv  E  of  the  most  &mous  episodes  in  the  Iliad  is  the  colloquy  of  Glaucus  and 
Diomed  in  the  sixth  book,  beginning  with  1.  J 19, 

and  ending  with  1.  236, 

Xi**^*  ;^«X»ifvir,  lumri^Cti*  iv9MtC«/«rf 

An  attempt  b  here  subjoined  of  rendering  into  ballad  metre  the  beautiful  speech 
of  Glaucus,  which  abounds  in  poetical  graces  of  every  kind.  As  usual,  I  give 
full  assurance  that  there  is  something  worth  reading  on  the  page  which  contains 
Q^y  rhymes,  by  printing  the  original  side  by  side. 

The  episode  is  also  one  of  the  fovourite  passages  selected  by  those  who  think 
t^al  the  Homeric  poems  are  nothing  more  than  centot.  It  is  indeed  certain  that 
the  119  lines  of  which  it  consists  might  be  struck  out  of  the  Iliad  without  in  any 

/^*>f  deranging  the  general  order  of  the  poem,  Glaucus  making  scarcely  any  figure 
^V^vrheie ;  and  the  incident  bearing  no  reference  to  the  events  immediately  fol- 
I        \mii%  or  preceding.    But  still  there  are  textual  difficulties,  which  those  who 
compare  the  connexion  between  the  118th  line  of  the  sixth  book  with  the  237th 
\riU  easily  perceive,  though  it  would  be  too  minute  to  enumerate  them,  render- 
^  it  very  improbable  that  the  passages  were  immediately  joined.  Waving, 
//o-wefer,  this,  which  may  by  some  tinkering  be  mended,  the  main  objection 
reoars,  Who  the  poet  was  that  wrote  them,  if  he  whom  we  call  Homer  did  not  ? 
A  r*  we  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  Homers  ?  Nay, 
\    tli€  coefficient  may  be  considerably  reduced.    Were  there  fwo  Homers?   All  the 
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philology  in  the  world  will  not  alter  the  moral  convicUon  of  the  impossibility  of 
the  coexistence  of  two  poets  far  transcending  all  who  followed,  and  supplying 
modeli  and  materials  for  »ll  future  p©etry,  i4»tica}  jn  ifcoft^it,  jn  nwnn#r^  m 
feeling,  in  style,  in  dialect,  in  metre,  in  rhythm,  in  everything;  wtale  m  the 
lapse  of  almost  a  hundred  generaUons  of  articulate  speokmg  men,  wlio  ha^ 
flourished  and  feded  since  their  disappearance,  nothing  at  all  approachmg  to  sucb 
a  phenomenon  has  occurred.  We  mightas  well  believe  in  the  fortuitous  concur- 
rence  of  atoms.  ,         x-  ^ 

In  this  episode  we  have,  besides  the  delightful  narrative  style  peculiar  to 
Homer,  the  magniacenMy  Hopnerip  coniparison  of  t)ie  generatipus  of  men  to  the 
generations  of  jeaves,  which  was  one  of  the  greatest  fovountes  of  antiquity. 
What  poet  wrote  that?  Is  he  a  different  man  from  him  who  wrote  the  ^ing 
of  Hector  and  Andromache,  a  couple  of  hundred  lines  further  on  ?  If  he  be,  we 
have  a  «  fortuitous  concurrence,"  and  a  most  marvellous  one  indeed.  It 
be  just  as  easy  to  credit  that  the  soliloquy  of  Hamlet,  and  the  charging  speech  of 
Henry  V.  were  written  by  two  different  pcwU,— indeed  far  more  easy,  as  w 
styles  of  these  celebrated  bursts  of  poetry  are  essentially  different;  and  that 
Hemynge  and  Condell  played  the  part  assigned  to  Pisistratus,  by  binding  them 
together  in  a  volume  inscribed  with  the  name  of  some  phantom,  which  they 
called  Shakspeare.  j  u  u 

The  message  of  Proetus  has  occasioned  much  controversy,  and  nas  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  question  of  the  individuality  of  Homer.  What  were 
the  ^/i»rm  Xpy^kl  Were  they  letters,  or  symbols  of  death  ?  What  is  y^d^^  '. 
Is  it  writing,  or  mere  marking?  What  was  the  teiM  «w«r*f  ?  Is  the  line  m 
vvhich  it  occurs  authentic  or  spurious?  The  ancients,  in  general,  entertoined 
no  doubt  that  the  fatal  message  vras  conveyed  in  a  letter,  and  '*  Bellerophon^ 
letters"  passed  into  a  proverb  among  them.  In  more  critical  times,  the  odicr 
opinion  prevailed,  and  I  think  justly.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  the 
art  of  writing  in  the  Homeric  poems,  which  among  other  reasons  is  a  fit  cause  fw 
ascribing  the  Batrachomyomachia  to  another  author  than  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey;  because  in  that  pleasant  little  buriesaue,  writing  is  distinctly  referred  to. 
Hence  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  Homer  and  the  men  of  his  times  could  not  write, 
and  that  therefore  we  are  indebted  to  tradition  for  his  poems.  As  works  of  such  length 
could  hardly  be  composed  without  writing,  and  certainly  not  remembered  by  any 
individual  as  a  whole,  it  is  argued  that  they  were  originally  nothing  but  a  set  of 
detached  ballads  produced  by  different  people;  and  after  having  been  for  a  long 
period  of  time  sung  in  the  East,  much  to  the  delight  of  their  hearers,  tliey  were 
ffathered  into  a  collection  by  Lycurgus,  and  afterwards  exhibited  in  the  ordered 
form  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us  by  Pisistratus.  But  it  is  forgotten  that 
Homer  flourished  three  generations  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  art  of  writing 
might  have  been  introduced  into  Greece  from  the  East  in  that  very  century.  It 
does  not  follow  that  because  Ajnx  could  not  write,  Homer  could  not.  Homer 
was  depicting  to  his  contemporaries  the  manners  of  their  grandfathers,  or  great- 
grandfathers, and  tlie  deeds,  of  which  the  ferae  only  had  reached  his  ears,  and 
which  he  hastened  to  immortalise.  Many  things  indicate  that  changes  had  taken 
place.  His  heroes  are  driven  about  in  chariots,  and  never  ride  —  if  they  could, 
they  would,  of  course,  have  abandoned  the  clumsier  method  of  fight;  but,  in 
Homer's  time,  the  art  was  known,  for  he  describes  in  a  simile  a  very  difficult 
and  active  feat  of  horsemanship.  They  resort  perpetually  to  the  primitive  prac- 
tice of  throwing  stones  at  one  another ;  from  Homer's  oompUunts  of  the  de* 
generacy  of  the  men  of  his  day  in  not  being  able  to  lift  such  ponderous  missiles 
as  Ajax  and  others  fling  about  with  ease,  we  may  conclude  that  the  practice  bid 
been  abandoned.  Other  indications  of  the  same  kind  are  easily  found.  If  this 
conjecture  be  right,  it  will  add  another  proof  that  great  discoveries  at  their  com- 
mencement act  as  stimulants  to  genius.  If  the  invention  of  writing  be  gcaeed  ^ 
the  appearance  of  Homer,  the  invention  of  printing  more  than  two  thousand 
years  after  called  into  existence  vrithin  a  century  a  greater  quantity  of  human 
power  and  intellect  than  ever  was  recorded  to  have  existed  together  in  the  histoiy 
of  man. 

In  the  case  of  Pro&tus,  Homer  is  narrating  what  occurred  two  geneiatioes 
before  the  birth  of  Glaucus,  in  the  youth  of  his  grandfather,  in  a  still  darker  aoe, 
of  which  Nestor  is  the  sole  survivor  —  the  age  when  there  were  Centaurs  ia  »e 
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noantuns  to  be  otterly  destroyed  by  a  race  of  demigods,  man-6ghting  Amazons, 
mad  Chimons  bfeathisg  fire.  In  thete  days  we  may  reasonably  doubt  a  know- 
lodge  of  the  art  of  writing,  and  admit  that  the  n(iMir«  k»y^  were  no  more  than 
symbols;  something, pwhaps,  like  the  picture-writing  of  the  Mexicans  [a  mag- 
■ificent  monument  or  which,  let  me  remark  in  passing,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
•pleodid  fbliot  of  the  late  Loni  Kiogsborough,  who,  after  spending  lacKer  sums  of 
money  on  a  lileitry  work  than  ever  was  before  expended  oy  any  nobleman  —  in 
&ct  38,000^— a  work,  too,  which  confers  honour  on  the  country,  died,  much  to 
the  credit  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the  Marshalsea  gaol  of 
DoUin] :  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that,  in  a  couple  of  hundred  years  after  the 
art  had  not  been  acquired.  Sir  William  of  Deloraine  honestly  confesses  that  he 
knew  neither  letter  nor  line ;  we  can  hardly  argue  from  that  candid  confession 
that  his  brother-knight  and  clansman,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  in  the  same  happy 
state  of  ignomaee,  and  that  we  are  iodebted  to  the  recitations  of  various  bards 
YinkBowii,  whose  unwritten  and  unconnected  ballads  respecting  certain  border 
^Mids  wtis  gathered  by  the  Piiistratic  Ballantyne,  for  the  Lay  of  the  Last  ilfin- 
9inl  ?  One  soppoettion  is  just  as  reasonable  as  the  other,  and  yet  this  is  tlie 
cknal  iB  haiaUle  of  Wolf  and  his  adherents.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Iliad  and 
Ot^tagr  ars  ooc^  with  the  art  of  writing,  or  rather  of  its  introduction  into 
Europe,  and  a  more  glorious  introduction  it  could  not  have  found.] 

In  a  pause  during  the  battle,  Glaucus  and  Diomed  meet.  The  latter,  who 
has  been  lately  engaged  with  the  gods  in  combat,  does  not  wish  to  continue  in 
such  dangerous  contests,  and  inquires  whether  his  antagonist  is  of  earth  or  hearen. 
**  *  I  will  not  fight,'  he  says,  *  with  the  blissful  gods ;  but  if  you  are  of  the  mor- 
tals who  cat  the  fruit  of  the  earth,  appnMush  that  you  may  the  sooner  arrive  at  the 
borders  of  death.'  And  the  gallant  son  of  Hippolochus  addressed  him  in  reply." 


Ilmd,  B.  vi.  145-eil. 


iUy^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 


«  Why  do  you  ask,  bold  Tydeus'  son, 
Why  do  you  ask,  what  race  am  I? 

As  forest-leaves  have  come  and  gone, 
So  does  the  race  of  mankind  hie : 

The  wind  outblows,  and  straightway 
straws 

The  scattered  leaves  upon  the  ground ; 
But  soon  the  wood  blooms  green  jn  bud. 
When  again  the  spring-tide  hours 
come  round. 

II. 

Such,  and  no  more,  the  race  of  man ; 

One  flowers,  and  another  fades  apace. 
But  if  you  truly  wish  to  scan 

How  runs  the  lineage  of  our  race. 
What  many  know  I  straight  will  show : 

Within  a  nook  of  Argos  land, 
The  land  which  breeds  such  gallant 
steeds, 

Doth  Ephyra's  ancient  city  stand. 
III. 

And  therp  dwelt  SisvDhus,  the  son 
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it  %l  ^Ptmfiitn  n^urn  ^iXn»  r^^fvM. 

Wry.  165 


ittl^M  y  Myu  f  fttf^tfff  (S^(  kitiXir; 

fr^Mf*  171 
iLXX*  'iri  M  Aiw/ny  Til  EUfS«y  ri 


on  ill  inuirn  l^tivn  /«2«{««rvX«f 
•lUf,  175 


IV. 


iekm 


Bat  Proelus,  in  his  evil  soul, 
Felt  towards  him  foul  and 
thought 

(And  under  King  Proetus'  stem  control 
Had  Jove  the  men  of  Argo^  brought), 

His  queenly  dame  of  lofty  name 
Had  felt  sharp  passion's  fiercest 

And  to  his  breast,  with  love  unblest. 
Desired  in  stolen  joy  to  cling. 

V. 

But  wise,  and  all  averse  to  wrong, 

He  would  not  with  her  wish  comply. 
Then  spoke  she  with  a  traitorous  tongue 

Her  husband  in  a  ready  lie : 
<  Do  slaughter  on  Belleroph6n, 

Or  let  thyself,  O  Proetus !  die, 
Because  he  strove  with  shameless  love 

WiUiin  my  arms  by  force  to  lie.* 

VI. 

She  spoke:  and  when  the  king  bad 
heard, 

All  through  his  soul  fierce  anger 
flew; 

To  slay  his  youthful  guest  he  feared. 

Much  scrupling  such  a  deed  to  do, 
By  his  command  to  Lycian  land 

The  unsuspecting  youth  was  sent. 
But  many  a  mark  of  import  dark 

He  bore  off  with  him  as  he  vrent. 

VII. 

In  tablets  of  the  closest  fold, 

ProBtus'  life-killing  mandates  lay— 

There  was  his  lady's  fadier  told 
Belleropbon  at  once  to  slay. 

But  heavenly  led  to  Lycia  sp^y 
My  fiivour'd  grandsire  on  his  wav ; 

And  when  he  came   to  Xanlbus' 
stream,* 

Much  honour  did  iu  monarch  pay. 
VIII. 

Nine  days  tliey  held  tlie  constant  feast^ 
Nine  oxen  for  the  board  they  slew; 

When  on  the  tenth  day  in  the  East, 
Blush'd  forth  the  dawn  of  rosy  hue, 

The  king  addressed  his  honoured  guest, 
And  spoke  his  wish  Uiat  should  be 
shewn 

With  what  intent  there  had  been  sent 
To  Lycian  land  Bellett>pbon. 


*  Came— stream.]  Let  any  body  who  objects  to  this  as  an  Irish  rhyme,  look  of  er 
those  of  so  modern  nnd  exact  n  rh^pnist  as  Pope.  He  rhymes  sea  with  way ;  t» 
with  obejf,  &c.  Strame,  os  the  Irish  in  general  still  pronounce  it,  was  unqnesticaiablf 
the  original  pronunciation,  and  words  of  that  spelling  were  always  to  rhymed  ia  oor 
))oet8  until  very  recent  times.  It  would  be  hard  to  aay  when  London  ftsbion 
iotacized  the  diphthongal  form  ea  into  ee*  We  still  keep  it  in  its  primitive  state  m 
our  primitive  viand,  beefsteak,  leaving  it  to  the  French  to  mince  it  mto  bi&tik. 
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•IX. 

Now  when  the  message  met  his  eye — 

And  Pratus'  fell  intent  he  knew — 
He  sent  him,  as  one  doom*d  to  die. 

The  dire  Chimara  to  subdue. 
From  heavenly  seed,  not  human  breed, 

That  yet  unconquer'd  monster  came. 
Dreadful,  I  ween,  her  throat  was  seen 

Fierce  breathing  forth  the  fiery  flame, 


•         •         •  • 

AiifSf  185 


un  Xiy#f  T#3  y  •VTJ  iri^i  •T«oJi  »itf»T#' 


190 


oXX*  ?n  )ik  7iyMM«t  St«v  v#mv  4^?  lore. 


me}  ^  «  A^niii  rfpcwf  1*^^ 


In  head  a  lion,  in  the  tail 

A  draffon,  and  a  goat  in  loin ; 
Yet  did  his  ?alour  there  prevail, 

Upheld  by  portents  all  divine. 
And  next  his  glaive  the  Solymi  brave 

Did  with  their  blood  in  battle  wet : 
Ofl  did  he  say  such  desperate  fray 

As  theirs  in  fight  he  never  met. 

XI. 

Thirdly,  he  smote  with  mortal  tear 
The  Amazons  who  warr'd  on  man ; 

And  back  returning  from  that  war 
'Gainst  him  a  plot  the  Lycians  plan. 

Through  Lycia  wide,  the  flower  and 
pride 

Of  all  her  warriors  have  they  ta'en, 
And  with  them  laid  an  ambuscade ; 
But  not  a  man  retum'd  again. 

XII. 

They  perish'd  by  his  hand  subdued ; 

Ana  then,  as  Lycia's  king  knew  well 
That  he  was  born  of  godlike  blood, 

He  kept  him  in  the  land  to  dwell. 
Hia  daughter  as  bade  hft  gAyt^  aod^ 
beiidey 

Shared  with  him  half  his  reign ; 
And  of  land  which  there  is  most  rich 
and  rare 
Was  chosen  as  his  domain. 


XIII. 

Fit  land  the  clustering  vine  to  raise, 
Fit  land  to  ply  the  spade ; 
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Clasp*d  in  his  arms,  and  of  her  charms 

It  bravt  Saipedon  spraiuf ; 
But  Artemis*  bow  soon  laid  her  low, 
By  fiery  anger  stwig. 

XV. 

Isander  against  the  Solymi 
Ib  glorioas  battle  stood ; 

And  Ares  doom'd  him  there  to  die, 

The  sateless  god  of  blood. 
The  second  son  as  sire  I  own, 

Ilippolochus  he  hight; 
And  rrom  Lycia  far,  to  the  field  of  war, 
Hath  he  sent  me  here  to  fight. 

XVI. 

And  much  was  the  counsel  my  (ather 
gaw 

At  Troy  to  bear  me  well : 
Ever  to  shew  myself  bold  and  brave, 

And  dl  others  to  excel ; 
And  not  to  diagtaoe  the  aacientiaoe, 
Which  still  mid  the  best  did  shine 
Or  in  Lycia  wide,  ov  by  E^yrMde. 
Such,  Diomede,  is  my  liee.*' 

V.  159.]  I  haveyentiued  to  iaaert  the  epithet  anewit,  as  Ephyra  was  the  old  nans 
of  Corinth.  Some  notion  of  its  antiquity  mast  have  taken  possession  of  the  mind  of 
Clvke ;  for  he  qnotee  Virnl't  "  Uii>8  antiqua  fuit"  as  a  parallel  passage. 

153.]  mi^t^H  is  what  Ettstathius  oidls  a  /ni^  xi^g ;  i.  e.  it  may  be  used  either  ia 
a  good  or  bad  sense.  Here,  he  continues,  the  speaker  employs  such  a  word  as 
Glaucus  did  not  wish  to  btaspheme  bis  ancestor,  who  in  truth  was  an  anant  thief 
(»Xfrr4Wcr«9  Jikn^Sis)*  It  is  pleasant  to  find  the  archbishop  bearing  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  story  of  Sttsyphus. 

196»  &cj  I  have  altered  the  general  arraagemeat  of  these  Uaes,  whieh  aa  they 
stand  in  the  editions  is  very  confused.  After  the  gift  of  the  land  to  BeUerophon, 
the  lines  descriptive  of  his  (ate  should  follow ;  but,  iaaCead  of  that,  we  have  Hmv 
lines  about  his  children,  which  are  clearly  out  of  place;  and  this  rsadera  A»  eooatsuetiaia 
of  A^m^f  rather  troublesome.  Joined  to  the  honours  bestowed  upon  him,  it  obtains  a 
poetical  sense :  "  Belleropbon,  for  his  gallant  deeds»  was  hMp^  wiHh  Sttwaida;  bat 
even  he  — he  the  so  much  honoured — was  visited  by  divisa  sngar/*  ^  1^ 
genealogy  tiien  coheres ;  but  the  Nae,  ri^y  ^  ;^«XMr«^ni,  should  follow  tiM  oAer  two 
relative  to  Ltodaam.  The  present  amngement  is — 

196.  ^irirtMi  

"Ifrnv^f  rt  — 

(Am$%mutin  M^f  — 

iVinm'  

«00.  iXX'  Ut  

ilr»i  i  ^  

Sf^lU€§f  .-MM. 

Judieet  lector, 

tot.]  There  is  m  nausoal  touch  of  poetic  expression  in  Cicero's  version  of 


fMi^fdfMw  2«Xv^ir<  xmriurmn  Ht^>JfA§* 

irlfiirt  h  fit  If  Tctnf, 


rmvmt  r»t  ymns  vi  »«)  aiuaros  tSx*/^ 
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LltlNG  FHElrOMEVAy  MOKAt  AHD  POLITICAL. 

A  PEEMIER  —  A  QUACK  —  BOeTOItATfeS  —  PUBLIC  Ol^INION  —  CHARTISTS  —  H A- 
TIOMAL  P»OSPECT§— AS  WE  WERE,  AMD  AS  WE  ARE — ROYAL  BXfENSES — 
A  TORT  MINISTRr  AND  A  FRfKCE  OF  WALES. 


A  PRBIftBR* 

"  Tempera  muianttir  et  Fremiers  tniifan- 
tur  ifi  mia." 

In  fonner  ages,  this  nvas  wont  to  be  ft 
name  repmenlMive  of  (oH  and  srdoous 
amyetyy  aveo  whea  a  Whig  wore  it, 
tnd  of  digDt^  -ahd  metal  gieatoesS' 
wbeo  a  Tory  honoored  it.  Its  bordenv 
wed  to  be  so  severe,  that  HereoleM 
eottttittitioos  sunk  under  them  orer- 
tatked,  and  life  perisbed  in  its  men- 
diao«  Thie  politioal  martrrdott  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  feature  of  this  age.  In 
the  reign  and  fn  the  months  of  the 
WbigSy  office  in  aH  its  provinces  means 
ease,  and  bvoiness  means  pay.  APre*" 
mier  is  in  these  days  of  golden  excel- 
lence a  hearth-rug  tom-cat,  or  a  palace 
lap-dog.  He  may  be  a  worn-out  de- 
banoh^e,  introdoeed  into  a  lofty  official 
position,'  not  to  better  the  eonditioB 
and  advance  the  interests  and  digni- 
ties of  hie  ooentry,  but  to  rccrett  hie 
soergies,  refiresh  his  frame  with  volnp- 
tuoes  ease,  and  drink  deep  of  all  the 
sweets,  and  yet  despise  the  toilsy  of 
office.  He  may  be  a  man  whom  pub- 
He  offimces  have  disqualified  for  pure 
and  honourable  fellowship,  and  whom 
the  highest  official  dignity  may  render 
tolerable  only.  He  may  hear  the  cry 
of  assaulted  citaens,  and  the  shot  of 
rebels,  and  yatwn  a  passing  notice  of 
one  nnlcMky  ^  oarage''  in  a  lodcy  ad-* 
mkiislration.  He  ean  see  RassiaM 
bears  and  boors  bearding  bis  niAion,p — 
French  Jesuits  deceiving  ik^ — Irish 
priests  overturning  it, —  a  sacerdotal 
tyrant  gloating  over  it,  and  preparing 
Wh  for  his  tools  in  it,— and,  withal, 
congratulate  himself  that  it  will  last  hie 
lifetime. 

Power  without  principle, —  the  te- 
naeities  of  office  without  its  toils, — 
responsibility  without  its  anxieties,—' 
place  held  by  blinding  a  royal  mistress, 
and  trampling  on  the  neck  of  a  remon^ 
■(rating  and  pertienft  people, — the  end 
pay,the  prerequisite  place,— the  meant, 
good  or  bad,  if  only  effective,  are  tbe 
bright  signatures  dnt  havefbeenstamped 
ttpon  tbe  most  memorable  mockery  of 
aiPiemierihip  in  tbe  amMfe  of  Great 
Britaiik* 


With  the  present  wretched  tenant  of 
this  seat  of  responsibility,  but  of  dead 
dignity,  a  chamber- woman*s  petticoat 
is  a  more  honourable  emblem  than  the 
meteor  flag  of  Britain, — the  voices  of 
interested  females  more  persuasive  than 
the  shout  of  millions,  and  the  fireside 
of  a  royal  saloon  than  the  feelings  of  all 
England.  In  the  age  in  which  we 
Kve,  ft  is  not  ^  monarchy  thai  usurps 
more  than  its  legitimate  andjosi  power, 
nor  is  it  the  democracy.  The  real  usurper 
and  invader  of  the  rights  of  the  nation, 
the  prescriptions  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  honour  of  Old  England,  is  a 
junto  of  worn-out  aristocrats  and  weak 
commoners,  directed  by  an  emissary  of 
Ignatius  Loyola.  Our  Premier,  po- 
litically, has  a  cat's  life,  a  dog's  fewn- 
ing,  and  a  brock's  effluvia.  One  merit, 
and  only  one,  he  possesses  in  rare  per- 
fection; that  is,  no  sense  of  shame, — ^no 
shotit  of  indignation, — no  fear  of  ruin 
to  €A)urchand  staf6,^noUring,  in  short, 
^htti  moves  ordinary  men,  can  influence 
or  actuate  Lord  Melbourne.  He 
can  brave  the  hisses  and  the  execra- 
tions of  Guihihall,  provided,  by  cajol- 
ing and  cunning,  he  can  secure  a  cor- 
ner at  St.  James^  or  Wmdsor  Castle. 
There  is  but  one  way  of  treating  this 
ibhsocei^  of  politics:  withdraw  his 
p«y  and  dinner  at  tlw  oastle,  and  he 
wrH  soon  resign.  It  is  most  useless  to 
atteavpi  to  shame  the  man  out  of  office. 
He  has  a  perfbet  eonteiMpt  for  aught  that 
reflects  on  his  honour,  en  bis  policy,  on 
bis  principles.  It  was  left  for  a  cen- 
tury that  vaimis  of  unparalleled  wisdom 
and  varied  attainments, — of  superiority 
to  all  that  preceded,  and  of  tlie  power 
of  giving  its  impress  to  all  that  suc- 
ceeds it, — to  originate,  amid  its  other 
monstra  horrenda,  its  political  and 
social  abortions,  a  Premier  such  as 
now  blinds  a  qneen,  and  balks  a  peo- 
ple, careless  of  the  glories  of  the  one, 
atid  callous  to  the  wants  and  woes  of 
the  other,  llie  eott/'Stool,  or  that  of 
the  garotte,  is  such  an  one's  meetest 
position. 

A  qtjXck. 

This  species  of  iEsculapianism  was 
tiefret  fea»ce/^it  ie  iKrw  loaMritttt. 
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We  can  scarcely  open  a  newspaper 
without  finding  records  of  the  most 
marvellous  discoveries,  and  promises  of 
instant  cures  to  all  the  aches  that 
iiesh  is  heir  to.''  We  cannot  converse 
with  a  neighbour  without  hearing  an* 
nouncements  of  wondrous  cures  of  all 
sorts  of  diseases  performed  by  Dr. 
Solomons,  or  £ady,  or  Morison. 
Paragraphs,  duty  paid,  for  double  price, 
on  conaition  that  they  do  not  appear 
in  the  usual  advertising  columns,  but 
in  a  separate  portion  of  the  paper,  and 
shorn  of  the  prefix  "  advertisement," 
meet  the  eye  in  sundry  pUces.  One 
announces  twelve  silver  spoons  for 
thirty  shillings;  another,  spectacles 
that  enable  men  bom  blind  to  see 
motes  in  the  sunbeam;  and  a  third, 
deafness,  in  all  its  degrees,  cured  by 
magic  drops,  or  harmless  operations 
by  smoke  or  steam ;  and  a  caution  to 
the  public  brings  up  the  rear,  warn- 
ing the  sick  against  pills  signed  by 
Morrison  with  the  two  r*s,  instead 
of  Morison  with  one.  A  quack,  in 
planting  himself  amid  subjects  fitted 
for  his  operations,  gets  introduced  to  a 
number  of  tubsubt  and  penny-a-line 
men ;  invites  tliesedistinjguished  literati 
to  dine  with  him,  stores  them  with  their 
purest  Helicon  poteen,  and  walks  them 
to  his  study  **blin'  fou,"  to  see  his 
wonderful  cures.  They  see  heads 
nodding  on  shoulders  between  which, 
they  are  told  on  oath,  yards  had  inter- 
vened an  hour  ago ;  eyeballs  sparkling 
in  sockets  in  which  Cimmerian  night 
brooded  before ;  Eustachian  tubes  and 
ear-drums,  sonorous  with  varied  sounds, 
where  deafness  was  enthroned  before ; 
and  the  wits  and  wiseacres  record  in 
their  columns  the  stupendous  cures 

performed  by  Dr.  — ,  at  No.  , 

m  Street  or  Square  ;  or  admit, 

very  cheap,  the  glowing  paragraphs; 
and  poor  John  Bull,  believing  false- 
hood incapable  of  wearing  the  garb  of 
print,  or  enjoying  tlte  patronage  of 
"  We,"  runs  to  the  doctor,  pays  his 
guineas,  and  swallows  his  pills;  and 
learns,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  that 
he  is  no  better  than  before. 

Patient.  "  I  must  take  my  leave, 
doctor,  and  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  commended  you ;  but  I  am,  to 
my  severe  disappointment,  no  better." 

Doctor.  "No  better!  What  do 
you  mean,  sir  ?   You  are  cured." 

Patient.  "  Cured!  I  am  as  blind 
as  a  mole." 

Second  P.   And  I  as  deaf  as  a  post." 


foral  and  PolUml       [October,  I 

Third  Patient.  "  And  I  worse  than  I 
when  I  came  under  liim."  ^ 

Fourth  Patient.  "  And  I  fleeced  of 
my  last  sixpence." 

All.  "A  quack!  a  cheat!" 

Doctor.  "  Such  is  an  ungratefiil 
world !  I  have  cured  every  one  of 
you,  and  now  dismiss  you.  I  have 
done  it  so  effectually,  and  with  so  little 
pain,  that  you  are  unconscious  of  it; 
and  these  are  your  thanks !  Gentle- 
men, good  morning." 

John,  the  Whin  are  exhausted ;  I 
must  now  get  at  the  Tories.  John,  take 
these  invitations  to  dinner  to  the  penny- 
a-liners  connected  with  the  Junes  and 
Standard^  &c. ;  and  if  any  one  for  the 
next  six  weeks  asks  you  what  are  your 
roaster's  politics,  say  High  Tory  and 
High  Church,  Hie  Dissenting  inter- 
est  is  done  with.  They  know  me, 
and  I  know  them.  The  Whigs  and 
Radicab  are  done  with.  They  deny, 
stupidly,  that  they  are  cured.  Let  us 
start  new  game.  Here's  to  the  Tories !" 

DOCTORATES. 

It  used  to  be,  that  dissenting  minis- 
ters so  detested  and  abhorred  all  that 
savoured  of  worldly  pre-eminence  that 
thev  disclaimed  eveiy  title  of  honour, 
and  were  heroically  regardless  of 
degrees,  save  those  of  Fahrenheit  and 
R^umur.  Another  spirit  seems  now 
to  animate  them.  They  are  as  avari- 
cious of  university  degrees  as  priests  of 
bishoprics,  and  as  desirous  of  a  good 
income  as  churchmen  of  good  livings. 
This  propensity  of  nature  has  of  late 
become  peculiarly  prominent  and  dis- 
tinctive m  the  many  ways  of  dissent 
It  is  true,  the  ministers  of  these  varioos 
bodies  cannot  obtain  the  regular  de- 
grees of  either  university ;  and  in  these 
degenerate  days,  the  one  or  two  of  the 
Scotch  universities  who  were  erst  ra- 
ther prolific  of  these  academic  honours 
have  sternly  refused  to  confer  doc- 
torates, except  on  merit,  and  on  men 
attached  to  our  constitution  in  church 
and  state.  Dissenting  ministers,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  ten  years, 
were  much  at  a  loss  for  hononiry  titles, 
till  they  received  information,  per  in- 
voice, from  the  Yale,  Ohio,  and  other 
American  manufactories,  that  D.  D's 
were  exported  with  other  articles  of 
commerce,  and  in  the  late  embarrass- 
n>ents  of  trade  might  be  had  at  very 
reduced  prices.  As  soon  as  this  cheer- 
ing intimation  reached  the  shores  of 
England,  deputies  were  sent  off  by  the 
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DtaiDond  steamers  to  Gravesend,  to 
bring  from  the  British  Queen  and  the 
Great  Western  the  bales  of  blushing 
hoDOurs ;  and  lord  deacons,  who 
starved  their  ministers  to  keep  them 
humble,  procured  for  them  Transat- 
lantic D.D/s  to  make  them  contented. 
The  ministers  felt  elated,  sported  broad 
brims,  and  German  silver  or  British 
plate  buckles,  with  appropriate  inex- 
pressibles; and  thus  presented  in  their 
very  aspect,  they  thought,  living  com- 
ments on  the  text,  purchased  to 
themselves  a  good  degree.*'  There 
will,  by  and  by,  be  scarcely  an  ambi- 
tunis,  jealous,  voluntary  minister  with- 
out a  D.  D.  to  decorate  his  name  withal ; 
and  the  result  will  necessarily  be,  that 
thinking  men  will  regard  the  doctorless 
INssenters  as  the  learned  and  the 
worthy ;  and,  per  contra,  the  doc- 
torated  as  the  dull,  the  ignorant,  and 
envious* 

It  is  a  remark  worthy  of  notice,  how- 
ever, that  D.  D.  conferred  by  an 
American  academy  is  not  recognised  in 
this  country  as  a  degree  at  all.  It  is  a 
useless  and  worthless  appendage.  A 
Scotch  D.D.,  be  it  the  designation  of 
great  or  little  merit, — and  for  ten  years, 
we  nnderstand,  from  good  authority, 
it  has  been  most  judiciously  and  wa- 
rily bestowed, — is  legal  in  the  eye  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  legally  suc- 
ceeds, if  it  does  not,  pari  pastUy  rank 
with  an  English  D.D.  But  the  Trans- 
atlantic doctorate  is  a  mere  imposi- 
tion—  a  piece  of  mimicry — an  attempt 
to  boist  English  colours  on  American 
bottoms. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  doctorates 
of  this  redoubtable  century  is,  the  bear- 
ers of  these  pseudo-dignities  are  found 
aping  the  clerical  robes  of  the  national 
dergy.  Even  John  Burnett  wears  a 
gown  and  bands;  Dr.  Morrison  (not 
the  hygeist)  does  the  same ;  Dr.  Lief- 
cbild  item,  being  recently  Transat- 
hmticated.  This  is  pure  assumption. 
A  Scotch  Geneva  is  the  Scotch  na- 
tional clerical  dress,  with  its  tassels, 
significant  of  divers  degrees  and  digni- 
ties; and  the  master's,  or  bachelor's, 
or  doctor's  gowns,  are  the  robes  of  the 
English  church  :  but  neither  church 
nor  university  present  a  gown  to  the 
ministers  of  bissent.  They  might 
with  as  great  propriety  wear  the  uni- 
form of  a  field-marshal,  or  the  livery  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  footmen. 
Such,  however,  are  the  movements  of 
this  great  century.    By  and  by,  the 


lawn  sleeves,  and  the  mitre  and  crozier, 
will  be  displayed  in  the  meeting-house ; 
and  dissent  will  equal  the  church,  if 
not  in  the  substantials  of  learning  and 
theology,  yet  in  the  superficials  of 
robes,  phylacteries,  and  such  like. 

PUBLIC  OPINION. 

There  is  much  in  public  opinion  akin 
to  papal  infallibility.  It  is  declared 
by  thousands  to  exist;  it  is,  however, 
discovered  and  discerned  by  none. 
It  is  frequently  appealed  to,  forcibly 
quoted,  universally  adored ;  but  if  we 
ask  where  is  the  oracle  of  this  great 
power,  the  sybil  leaves  bearing  his  im- 
primatur,  nobody  can  say.  'The  seal-  • 
pel  of  the  anatomist  has  failed  to  dis- 
sect and  to  display  it,  the  analysis  of 
the  metaphysician  has  not  disclosed  it, 
the  processes  of  art  have  not  condensed 
it.  It  reigns,  it  determines  modes  and 
measures,  it  makes  the  countenances 
of  hundreds  turn  pale,  and  the  pockets 
of  thousands  gravitate  with  gold.  It 
has  yet  been  frequently  so  corrupt, 
that  the  introduction  of  a  grain  of  trutlj 
has  thrown  it  into  fermentation ;  and 
occasionally  so  lost  to  the  just,  the 
pure,  and  the  holy,  that  it  has  made 
the  righteous  a  martyr,  and  the  mur- 
derer a  monarch.  Public  opinion 
reaches  St.  Stephen's,  and  gives  a 
plastic  influence  to  acts  of  parliament, 
and  a  tone  to  honourable  members' 
speeches.  It  imparts  a  living  com- 
mentary to  impure  statutes,  and  a 
spirit  of  vitality  to  the  letter  of  the 
law.  Its  scourge  is  felt  in  The'  Timesy 
its  lath  in  the  Standard,  its  cane  in  the 
Post,  its  gruntings  in  the  Chronicle, 
its  wash^t  is  the  Globe,  its  cloaca  the 
Advertiser,  Dispatch,  &c.  &c.  There 
is  in  the  public  opinion  of  a  century  a 
fair  representation  of  the  true  and  the 
just;  but,  in  the  public  opinion  of  a 
fitful  hour,  or  a  decade  of  years  even, 
there  is  no  more  truthfulness  than  in 
the  oracle  of  Apollo.  The  average 
opinion  of  a  hundred  years  is  more 
or  less  true  in  every  community  and 
in  every  age:  less  than  a  century 
is  worth  nothing.  It  is  the  action 
and  reaction  of  public  opinion  that 
exercise  a  moral  attraction  and  repul- 
sion in  all  afiairs,  social  and  national. 
It  subdues  and  so(\ens  the  severity  of 
absolute  despotism,  it  corrects  and 
keeps  under  the  surges  and  licentious- 
ness of  republican  anarchy;  it  pairs 
down  the  cruelties  of  a  severe  and 
stringent  law,  and  lends  power  and 
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iniiMBM  to  a  kxMd  aad  imideqiuite 
one ;  H  gtren  iDfloence  to  vittuey 
bat  it  hts  ftlso  etnoniBed  vice  i  it  hts 
to  geniM  intparted  its  most  iUostrioM 
triumphs,  snd  folly  it  has  occasioTMiHjr 
irradiated  with  deceptiTe  splendovfs. 
It  once  yelled  of  the  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind, "  Crucify  hhn and  of  a  thief 
and  a  robber, "  Let  Barabbas  go  V' 

It  is  really  generated  by  one  or  two, 
but  leaps  from  point  to  point  through 
a  suecession  of  links,  till  at  length  a 
whole  eountry  is  under  its  ioflaeiic«« 
It  is  the  opinion  of  profound  miadt, 
received  and  modified  at  eaeh  sttece»' 
sion  by  pectiliar  idiosyncrasies,  till  it 
becomes  the  moral  atmosphere  »f  tiw 
million. 

CHABTISTS. 

The  unhappy  and  wretched  popula- 
tion which  enrols  itself  under  this 
new  noroenekture,  is  the  product  of  a 
variety  of  originating  oircumstaoces. 
Chartism  is  the  froth  and  the  scum 
thrown  up  by  two  distinct  classes  of 
powers  or  elements — the  first  negative, 
and  the  second  positive.  The  negative 
is  want  of  church  extension  and  wo* 
vision.  In  tlie  diocess  of  York  there 
is  a  population  of  406,000,  and  church 
room  for  about  50,000 ;  thereby  leaving 
356,000  utterly  destitute  of  ministers, 
worship,  and  sacraments,  or  dependent 
on  the  chance  supplies  of  tlie  Voluntary 
prineiple*  In  the  diocess  of  Lichfield 
there  are  %iSfiOO  persons,  and  ehureh 
room  (or  39,000,  thus  leaving  no 
Chrisfias  pastors  or  public  means  of 
instroetioA  for  206/)00  souls«  In  the 
metropolis,  at  its  present  ratio  of  in* 
crease  in  population  by  influx  or  birthsy 
even  after  the  Bishop  of  London's  fif^y 
new  churches  shall  have  been  erected 
and  filled,  there  will  st^  be  a  surplus 
population  of  700,000  without  the 
possibility  of  church  room ;  and  this, 
too,  on  the  too  improbi^le  supposition 
that  Dissenters  in  the  same  time  shall 
have  built  fifty  new  chapels  of  average 
dimensioBS.  The  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation and  iht  failure  of  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of— to  use  tlie  lowest 
cbftracter — those  schools  of  morality, 
parish  churches,  will  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  the  Owens,  the  Frosts,  and 
(he  VincentSy  that  deserve,  or  a^  sen« 
tCnced  to,  the  gallows,  in  (he  day  in 
which  we  Kve.  ^ 

Fesitive  causes  are  virulent  and 
countless^  The  low  Radical  news* 
pftpert*-d!viljr>  wtekly^or  ofttnw^eiert 


a  most  deleterious  kiAutoce  on  the 
judgments  and  the  c«nscieooes  of 
miUionS.  The  loose  and  depcavia|p 
morality  that  teems  from  these,  and 
espedaUy  the  Sunday  seioas  of  the 
same  fimily^  and  their  great  spread,  ac- 
count for  the  populatiott  ready  to  igaile 
aft  any  moment.  Giu^sbope  and  che^ 
gin  pi^pare  the  physieaJ  sytt^  t» 
sympathise  with  the  moruf,  and  pie- 
cipitets  the  ruin  of  both.  Let  auj 
roan*s  mind  be  filled  with  the  ehcap 
Sunday  reading  we  have  referred  to^ 
and  his  stomach  wi^  the  stiH  olbtuper 
dailj  gin  we  have  mentioiied,  for  six 
weeks,  and  that  man  is  prepared  te 
shoulder  pike  or  musket,  and  march 
under  any  Robespierre  or  O'Connell 
thai  hoists  the  flag  of  Chartism.  These 
moral  and  physical  poisons^  these 
stimmii  lo  bloodshed,  anarchyy  and 
treason,  are  not  oonfiMtd  ie  their  mgeuey 
to  a  few.  The  stamp  returns,  of  the 
reveoiue  elearly  prove  that  millions  are 
under  their  sway  and  ripened  by  th^ 
influence  for  sdl  desperate  changes. 
The  devil  requires  three  things  to  tunk 
a  town  or  village  into  a  citad^  of 
Chartiste^  First,  the  absence  of  a 
parisb  church,  with  its  feilhfiil  paster; 
second,  the  presence  of  a  gin-shop^ 
with  a  parlour  for  Robert  Owen ;  aAd, 
third,  a  Sunday  Radical  newspaper. 
Give  him  these  three  #r»  s,  aiid  he 
can  turn  men  into  fiendsy  Britons  into 
CbartistSy  Christians  into  Soeialsts, 
Paradise  itself  into  Pandemonium. 
The  causes  of  Chartism  amaot/w^tftos^ 
but  moral.  The  cure  must  come  torn 
the  churchf  not  from  the  staUi  Muie 
parts  out  of  ten  from  the  BM^  end 
(m$wtirt  fnm  ^  Mmgm  Gkarta* 

We  must  refotf  to  fie  dceeemtfen  ef 
the  Chffistian  religion  fipom  the  peifial 
contents  of  ewe  member  enfy  of  the 
Northern  Stat,  a  paper  which  seems 
to  be  the  receptacle  of  aH  midiee, 
hatred,  and  uncharitableness,  and  a 
proof  Uiat  the  Christian  religion  is 
therein  turned  from  ihi  pure  and 
shining  path  of  good-will  and  charity, 
and  forcibly  wrenched  to  the  support 
of  the  wildest  and  most  wicked  soo^mb 
that  ever  enteied  into  the  heart  of  men. 
The  foet  is,  that  the  present  is  a  aeea»» 
kigly  religious  sfgpy  and  therefbre  the 
religious  portion  of  the  community 
being  Legion  (albeit  such  religion  be 
skin-deep)  must  be  conciliated;  and 
bow  cm  this  be  done  by  men  vrkbout 
religion,  unless  they  put  on  the  gai^ 
of  religion^  and  asstme  the  oant  and 
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hypocrisy  of  the  pteado^religkmisU  of 
the  age?  Thus  we  ha?epopukr  polities 
assuming  the  authority  of  religious 
precepts,  and  Chartist  chapels,  Char* 
tist  Sunday-schools,  Chartist  elass- 
leaders.  Chartist  superintendents,  Char^ 
tht  preftchers  and  lecturers,  kc.  Ice., 
in  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a 
new  establishment  in  religion,  only 
with  this  paradox,  that  the  more  they 
Mild  attach  themselfes  to  religion, 
the  less  religion  they  have  like;  the 
poor  crier,  who,  the  more  he  cried, 
the  less  he  sorrowed 

**  If  the  man  who  turnips  cries. 
Cry  not  when  his  father  dies. 
It  18  plain  that  he  would  rather 
Hare  a  turnip  than  his  father.*' 

But,  sparieg  tlie  logic,  let  the  fbl-» 
lowing  extracts  speak  for  theroseWes^ 
extracted  from  one  recent  number  9Hfy 
ef  the  hebdomadal  sheet:— 

**  On  Sunday  last  was  baptised  by  Mr. 
Cabd,  in  the  Christian  Chartist  Church 
of  (he  Yak  of  Leren,  EKiabeth  Fear^as 
O'Comior,  daughter  of  Mr.  Waiiam 
HeY8»  This  was  the  first  baptbm  which 
bad  taken  plaoe  in  tJmt  pUm  of  «N>rsfc«p  /" 

"  TkmaUes  Demoeratie  Sunday  SchooL-^ 
The  anniversary  of  the  above  Sunday 
School  was  celebrated  on  the  same  day 
by  about  one  hundred  of  the  friends, 
teachers,  and  scholars,  parUking  of  tea 
together  in  the  school-room.  The  ar- 
nngements  on  the  occasion  were  e^cel- 
tmt,  and  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
liberal  nature  of  the  institution." 

"  The  anniversary  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem Church  Sun^y  Shool  was  oele- 
brMed  in  that  pkee  of  worthip  on  Mondar 
week.  After  tfie  sehohiM  bad  got  welt 
satiified  witk  a  good  aobetantial  repast, 
the  taaehara  and  friends,  to  the  nunber 
of  one  hundred,  sat  down  at  the  diflferent 
taUea,  whi^  were  arranged  on  the  tops 
of  the  pews,  and  commenced  enjoying 
one  of  Uie  best  meals  of  that  description 
(tea  feast^  it  was  possible  to  make. 
After  (be  repast  and  conviviality,  which 
ou^t  last  about  three  boors,  the  reverend 
president  [no  equality  yet]  ascended  (be 
nulpit,  and  gave  an  excellent  discourse 
GPom  the  M  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  on 
the  benefits  of  education,  and  the  beat 
awthod  of  making  it  useful  and  agreeable 
to  youth.  He  proved,  from  Scripture, 
that  it  was  lawful  to  do  good  on  the 
Sunday*,,  and  that,  consequently,  any 
uselul  branch  of  learning  that  could  be 
proved  beneficial  was  a  portion  of  that 
good,  and  (hat  it  was  lawful  and  scrip- 
tural to  teach  it.  He  thought  that  if, 
liong  with  reading  and  writing,  the  ma- 
thsinttitr,  g«ograj^y ,  and  aay      Of  the 


uselel  bcanebes  of  leaminfif,  were  tauffht, 
it  woM  be  aauch  better  lor  the  ohildreii 
of  the  poor  than  the  usual  method  of  oe« 
oapyfaig  their  time  in  getting  off  creeds 
and  catechisms,  which  they  had  ffenerally 
no  relish  tot.  The  diseeurse,  which  waa 
fraught  with  good^  sound,  practical  in- 
formation, of  the  most  liberal  character, 
lasted  about  an  hour.  This  gendeman 
preaches  in  the  Democratic  SundaySohool, 
hekl  in  the  Working  Man's  Hall,  in  about 
two  months." 

*'  SeriMHt^Mr,  M'Crae  preached  two 
highly  interesting  sermons  m  the  Bock's 
Head  HaU,  Greenock,  en  Sabbath  last, 
OA  which  eecastoa  the  plaoe,  although 
capable  of  eeatamiAg  nearly  five  hundred 
individuals,  was  so  eompletely  packed, 
that  some  hundreds  were  compelled  to 
go  away  unable  to  obtain  adnisnon.  The 
coUeetion,  which  was  for  the  benefit  of 
our  ill-used  friend  Dr.  M'Douall  [a 
Chartist,  in  gaol],  amounted  to  the  band- 
some  sum  of  SI.  ! !  which  has  been 
sent  off,  after  deducting  the  expenses 
inearred." 

On  Thursday  the  90th,  a  meeting  of 
the  Edinburgh  Chartist  Association  wae 
held  in  Whitfield  Chapels  Mr.  O.  J. 
Haraey  was  present/' 

A  Sunday  School  has  been  esta- 
blished in  the  township  of  Clayton.  The 
room  is,  on  a  week-day  evening,  used  as 
a  reading  and  news-room,  for  the  dif- 
fusing political  knowledge.  The  Northern 
Star,  and  other  democratic  papers,  are 
there  ttriren.  Great  prflise  is  due  to  the 
Wesleyans  at  that  place,  in  the  lendins^ 
desks,  &c.,  in  furtherance  of  the  object/' 
**  On  Monday  evening  fest  a  pubUo 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Democmtie 
Chapel>  for  the  pmrpose  of  hearing  the 
report  of  the  Manchester  Delegate  Meet- 
ing* At  eight  o'clock  the  pkoe  was 
orewded  atmest  to  suffbcation.  Mr. 
Phflips,  OA  entering  the  room,  was 
lendfy  eheered.  A  collection  waa  made 
towards  the  National  Chartist  Fund." 

"  Chartist  Prayer  Meeting.-^  large 
meetfatg  was  held  on  Clerkenwell  Green, 
on  Sunday  morning  week,  for  the  purpoee 
of  offering  up  a  prayer  for  the  imprisoned 
Chartists.  The  phicard  callmg  the  meet- 
ing waa  dnreotedf  to  ChristiaM  of  all  de- 
nominations. A  short  and  appropriate 
diaeonrse  was  delivered  on  the  occasion 
by  a  Chartist  brother.  The  pryer  was 
then  read  in  the  most  devout  and  solemn 
manner,  the  assembly  being  uncovered, 
with  which  the  poKce,  on  being  re- 
quested, courteously  complied. 

Form  ef  Prayer." 

Next  follows  a  long  written  pmyer. 
H>e  foUowing  is  a  portion,  after  an  i»- 
vooatioB  ef  Almighty  God  ^— 

" '  We  have  broken  Thy  most  holyltmy 
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and,  in  the  payment  of  rate*  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  established  church,  which  is 
opposed  to  Thee  both  in  word  and  deed, 
we  have  robbed  lliee  of  that  supreme 
honour  and  regard  to  which  Thou  art 
entitled.  But  have  mercy  on  us,  O  God, 
we  beseech  Thee  !  Lord  have  mercy  on 
us !    Christ  have  mercy  on  us  ! 

"  *  And  whilst,  O  Most  High,  we  are 
engaged  at  the  throne  of  Thy  heavenly 
ffrace  on  our  own  behalf,  we  would  not 
forget  those  who  have  placed  themselves 
in  authority  over  us,  but  whom  we  have 
never  elected,  and  who  have  taken  from 
us  our  <  freewill  offerings,'  which  we  de- 
dicated to  support  the  poor,  to  clothe  the 
naked,  and  assist  the  fatherless,  and  have 
appropriated  them  to  the  support  of  their 
own  commissioners  and  agents.  Lord  ! 
have  mercy  on  their  souls,  pardon  their 
iniquities,  and  blot  out  their  trans- 
gressions. 

"  '  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords  ! 
have  mercy  on  the  queen  ;  shew  unto  her 
the  error  of  her  ways'  .  .  .  '  that  she  re- 
ceives too  much  money  for  merely  living 
in  a  large  house,  and  signing  acts  of  par- 
liament for  oppressing  th^  people.  Thy 
servants.  O  Lord,  convert  her  and  her 
royal  husband.  May  the  Lord  have  mercy 
on  their  souls ! 

"  '  Hear  our  prayer  for  John  Frost, 
and  his  compatriots,  Williams  and  Jones ; 
for  FeargusO'Connor ;  for  Henry  Vincent; 
yea,  for  the  whole  catalogue  of  patriots, 
whose  every  case  Thou  tirt  well  ac- 
quainted with.  Provide  for  their  wives 
and  families.  May  the  children  follow 
the  steps  of  the  fathers,  so  far  as  they 
have  followed  Thine  holy  example.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  past  [can  Newport 
be  included  ?]  :  we  trust  Thee  for  the 
future. 

*  And  now,  O  Lord,  may  wo  depart 
in  peace?  Direct  the  council  of  the 
people,  &€•  Bless  our  enemies.  Con- 
vert the  lawyers,  the  spies,  the  soldiers, 
the  police,  and  all  others  that  have  been 
engaged  in  the  unjust  persecution  of  the 
opTe.  And  to  Thy  name,  O  Parent  of 
ankind,  shall  be  the  glory. 
"  '  Our  Father,'  &c. 
"  The  prayer  was  to  haye  been  read 
again  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  weather 
prevented.  A  similar  meeting  is  an- 
nounced for  next  Sunday,  when  the  same 
prayer,  with  a  few  alterations,  will  be 
again  offered." 

In  the  same  paper  tlie  following  ad- 
vertisement also  appears : — 

**  Wanted,  by  the  Dundee  Democratic 
Association,  an  individual  qualified  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  as  laid  down  by  Jesus 
Christ,  to  deliver  lectures  on  Chartism, 
and,  if  required,  to  act  as  a  teacher  of 
youth. 


**  None  need  apply  who  do  not  frofas 
Christian  principles.  Testimonials  as  to 
character  and  qualification  will  be  le- 
quired." 

Surely  the  above  quotations,  which 
might  be  multiplied,  are  enough  to 
shew  that  the  Chartists  will  resort  to 
any  means  in  order  to  work  out  their 
designs ;  and  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  people  are  deceived  (as  even  a 
Chartist  has  written  of  his  brother 
agitators), — "  grossly  deceived  by  false 
teachers,  hypocrites,  and  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothingt — by  plausible  syco« 
phants,  well  versed  in  all  the  lan- 
guage of  guile  and  dissimulation.'^ 
The  people  of  the  Northern  Star  have 
made  a  good  gain  by  their  inflammatory 
writings ;  and  now  that  the  Star  is  fiist 
declining  (see  the  last  stamp  returns), 
they  become  the  more  outrageous  and 
exciting. 

First  of  all,  we  hear  of  a  Christian 
Chartist  CAurcA,  and  Chartist  baptism ! 
Is  the  sixth  commandment,  or  the  ser« 
mon  on  the  mount,  ever  read  in  this 
Chartist  place  of  worship  ? !  The  duty 
towards  one*s  neighbour  would,  of 
course,  be  scouted  at  once. 

Secondly, —  we  have  a  Democratic 
Sunday-school y  in  which  it  is  plain, 
from  the  account  of  all  these  schools, 
that  politics  are  preached  on  the  Swi- 
day.  • 

Thirdly, — we  have  the  New  Jerusalem 
Church  Sunday-school,  in  which  it  is 
proved  fi-om  Scripture  that  it  is  scrips 
tural  to  teach  mathematics,  geography, 
or  any  kind  of  useful  learning,  on  the 
Sabbath  1  What  will  the  «  pons  Dts- 
senters'*  say  to  this  ?  Spirits  of  But- 
ter, Howe,  Henry,  Dodcnidge,  Owen, 
Wesley,  WhitfieW,  Hall!  can  ye  look 
upon  this  ? 

Fourthly,— we  have  a  highly  inter- 
esting Chartist  sermon,  ending  with  a 
collection  for  an  imprisoned  Chartist, 
as  thorough  a  ruffian  and  tyrant  as 
ever  walked  on  the  earth.  Where  is 
the  Saviour  in  this  ?  that  unresisting 
Lamb  who  did  no  violence, — whose 
voice  was  not  heard  in  the  streets,  nei- 
ther was  any  guile  found  in  his  mouth. 
And  what  likeness  between  him  and 
Vincent,  who  was  a  Dissenting 
preacher? 

Fifthly,— we  have  a  Chartist  gather- 
ing in  Whitfield  Chapel,  Edinburgh. 
In  whose  hands  can  this  chapel  be,  and 
what  species  of  religion  is  taught  there? 

Sixthly, — a  Chartist  Sunday-school 
at  Clayton;  said  to  be  supported  by 
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ITes^eymu, — we  do  nol  believe  it. 
If  trae,  lei  CoTiference,  and  the  Waich- 
naii,and  Dr.  Buoting,  and  Lessy,  and 
ItobenKewion,  look  to  this. 

Seventhly, —  we  have  a  Chartist 
meeting  in  a  Democratic  chapel^  with  a 
collection  for  ibe  ChartUt  fund. 

Righthly,— the  Chartist  prayer  M 
Here  we  &d  tliat  the  Chartists  are  op- 
Vowd  to  ChrisCa  scriptural  church, 
and  \\\e  church  is  honoured  indeed  by 
their  disapproval.    She  could  not  be 
I    Chiislian,  and  at  the  same  time  please 
i    the  Chartists ;  but  they  who  are  of  yes- 
\    teidiy  alone  possess  the  means  of  sal- 
,  I    vationl   Next  ihey  pray  for  mercy  on 
their  foes :  in  the  same  spirit,  we  sup- 
y.f    po^SLS  the  brave  soldier  had  engraven 
^  J    on  his  sword,  when  he  fought  the 
J\     Frendi,  these  words,  "  Tlie  Lord  have 
mercy  on  you,/or  J  loonV*  We  never 
before  heard  of  the  Chartists  having  de- 
iicaUd  any  thing  to  the  poor ;  neither 
"     did  we  know  that  Frost,  Jones,  and 
Williams,  were  following  God's  holy 
example  in  their  march  on  Newport. 
The  introduction  of  children  into  this 
^1    prayer  forms  the  climax  of  mockery 
,  }    and  extreme  blasphemy. 

}  Ninthly, — we  have  the  advertisement 
'  -  .     for  a  Chartist  Sunday  teacher  of  youth  I 
.     \yhat  he  is  to  teach  will  be  best  de- 
'  I     dded  by  those  who  decide  on  his  qua- 
,  I     lification ;  but  we  suspect  he  will  not 
•\^{     teach  bis  masters  that  deeds  are  better 
1     than  words,  and  that  ih^  ought  to  set 
^     the  example  finty  of  dividing  their  pro- 
perty  equally  among  the  people.  "The 
-  ^     earth  is  the  right  of  every  man,*'  is  a 
fovourite  Chartist  motto ;  "  The  earth  is 
i^T     the  Lord's,"  said  Cromwell's  saints; 
t'l     "  and  we  are  the  Lord's :  so  the  earth 
5  =^1      is  ours."    Will  the  pike  system  be 
,      taughtt  and  Somerville's  book  be  ne- 
j      cessary?   Chartism,  as  many  say,  is 
j£f'.      cone  to  bed;  and  we  wish  the  gory 
hypocrite  a  long,  very  long,  sleep ;  and 
■f        all  who  are  not  advocates  for  universal 
^       suCfenng, preferring  the  greatest  slaugh- 
^       ter  of  the  greatest  number,  but  who 
^>        value  the  leal  substantial  blessings  of 
^j;       f       ^  liberty,  will  shout  fervently, 
i       from  the  inmost  heart,  "Amen,  and 


population  towards  the  throne— in  that 
portion  of  our  countrymen  whose  sin, 
in  the  judgment  of  their  adversaries, 
it  has  been  to  be  too  profoundly  at- 
tached to  it  —  we  see  abundant  matter 
of  shame  and  sorrow.  Reckless  and 
unprincipled  men  have  surrounded  the 
queen  with  barricades  and  blinds,  and 
exercised  a  tyranny  the  more  dreadful 
because  the  subject  of  it  cannot  be  made 
to  see  and  break  it  up — a  surveillance 
for  which  others  in  tlieir  places  and 
in  former  times  would  have  been  im- 
peached. Her  majesty  knows  not  the 
feelings  of  her  people,  nor  the  opinions 
of  that  portion  of  tne  press  whicn  com- 
mands the  talent  as  it  contains  the 
principles  of  those  who  love  and  revere 
our  monarchy,  and  weep  over  the  vile 
uses  to  which  Melbourne  and  Co. 
have  perverted  its  sacredness  and  its 
influence. 

If  we  cast  our  eyes  over  our  do- 
mestic provinces  we  find  in  Ireland  all 
the  elements' of  rebellion;  the  curse  of 
that  country  personified  in  its  agitator, 
and  represented  by  its  priests  mnning 
the  smouldering  fires  of^ rebellion.  In 
Wales  a  powerful  organisation  of  rebels, 
neither  known  nor  prepared  for  till 
many  lives  were  sacrificed,  and  the 
peace  of  the  principality  disturbed. 
In  the  north,  and  among  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  Chartism  convulsing 
whole  districts,  forging  pikes  and 
collecting  muskets.  In  London  and 
the  more  civilised  south,  the  immoral 
and  filthy  Socialists  spread  as  a 
gangrene.  All  these  hate  both  the  minis- 
try and  the  constitution.  The  Tories, 
on  the  other  hand,  hate  the  incompetent 
ministry,  but  love  and  plead  for  the 
constitution. 

In  the  government.  Papists  are  pitch- 
ed into  places  of  high  official  authority ; 
the  cast-off  Whigs  of  the  Commons, 
"  neatly  mended  and  repaired,"  are 
forked  into  the  House  of  Lords ;  men 
are  raised  to  the  highest  functions  of  the 
navy,  whose  titles  to  the  distinction 
are  more  from  pop-guns  and  paper 
pellets.  In  fiscal  matters  we  find  the 
revenue  decreasing,  loans  and  taxation 
inevitable,  and  my  Lord  Melbourne 
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exalted,  and  the  good  depressed  and 
deeraded. 

There  is,  notwithstanding,  a  bright 
as  well  as  a  black  eide.  If  the  cause 
of  the  right  perishes  the  nearer  it  ap- 
proaches the  throne,  or,  rather,  before 
It  reaches  the  throne  to  which  it  would 
appeal,  it  prospers  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent among  the  mass  of  thinking  peo- 
ple. Both  Protestant  and  Conserrative 
views  are  extending  their  hold  every  day. 
In  Liverpool  the  tide  \n  entirely  turned 
in  favour  of  church  and  state.  In 
Manchester  a  rapid  transition  is  taking 
place;  and,  had  it  not  been  ^t  the 
strictly  religious  portion  of  the  Con- 
servatives of  that  town  did  not  come 
forward  and  poll  for  Sir  George  Mur- 
ray on  a  late  occasion  for  reasons  to 
them,  but  not  to  us,  satisfactory,  the 
Radical  Socintan  would  have  been 
turned  out,  and  a  sound  Conservative 
in.  We  trust  that  those  who  hung 
back  will  see  the  necessity  of  coming 
forward  on  another  occasion.  In  every 
part  of  England  a  powerful  Conserva- 
tive impulse  spreads  and  assimilates  to 
itself  new  and  unexpected  materials 
every  day.  In  fact,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  present  state  of  things  has  been 
permitted  in  order  to  make  way  for 
the  introduction  of  a  vigorous  and  per- 
manent government  that  will  restore 
to  the  crown  its  almost  departed 
glories,  to  the  constitution  its  ancient 
stability,  to  the  people  prosperity  and 
confidence,  Normanov  to  the  Muses, 
Melbourne  to  his  Magdalene,  and 
Ruesell  to  his  paternal  acres. 

AS  WE  WERE     and    AS  WE  ARE. 


The  PitU  and 
the  Chathams,  the 
Foxes  and  the 
Burkes,  men  of 
various  shades  of 
political  opinion, 
Tory  and  Whig, 
but  orators,  states- 
men with  heads 
and  hearts  to  think 
and  feel,  and  he- 
roism to  die  for 
Old  England. 

The  navy  of 
England  the  awe 
of  Europe,  and 
Britannia  the  mis- 
tress of  the  earth ; 


Puppies  redo- 
lent of  roses,  their 
fingers  dipped  in 
lavender,  their 
whiskers  glisten- 
ing with  Macas- 
sar; giving  pre- 
ference to  claret, 
not  to  conscience ; 
and  adhering  to 
the  constitution  as 
the  leech  to  the 
human  body,  till 
repletion  cause  it 
to  drop  off. 

The  navy  starved 
and  rotting  in  the 
docks ;  sailors  ex- 


tent repressed ; 
Cliartisra  un- 
known by  name; 
the  veiy  riots  lo- 
cal and  moment- 
ary, because  no 
fuel  to  feed  them ; 
the  Popish  Bill, 
with  its  thousand 
and  one  acts,  and 
the  Reform  Bill, 
with  its  never- 
ending  finalities, 
were  as  unknown 
as  Melbourne's 
and  Palmenton'^ 
exploits  will  be  in 
history ;  Christ- 
ianity of  old,  ex- 
ternally at  least, 
revered ;  educa- 
tion, as  a  prin- 
ciple undisputed, 
based  on  religion ; 
Reform  was  the 
uUima  Thule  of 
the  most  fiery  spi- 
rits, absolute  trai- 
tors (Guy  Fawkes, 
Hunt,  &c.)  ex- 
cepted ;  poverty 
was  not  sent  to 
penal  settlements 
and  fenced  bas- 
tiles;  and  crime 
was  not  allowed, 
as  in  tlie  O'Mul- 
grave  tiroes,  to 
undo  its  bolts,  and 
not  only  walk  un- 
punished, but  rise 
to  office,  and  re- 
gister sacraments 
and  marriage  ties. 


lightly  feared  by 
any  third -nue 
power ;  Cbaitisa 
sharpening  pikes 
at  every  grind- 
stone;  O'CoDoell 
astride  on  tke 
EmandpatioDBill, 
and  ridiag  at  nil- 
road  pace  through 
and  through  lie 
constitutkm  and 
the  Cliiiffch  of 
England ;  the  Re- 
form Bill  bokHy 
proclaimed  by  its 
quondam  finality 
advocates  to  be 
but  a  battering- 
ram  for  spreading 
havoc  on  a  more 
extended  scale; 
and  Melbourne 
and  Co.  playing 
in  the  palace  at 
fox  and  goose  I 

"  Quantum  matatos 
ab  illis  I'' 

The  storm  rising 
in  violence  and 
extent ;  the  sheet- 
anchors  slipped ; 
the  canvass  mom 
to  rags ;  the  beams 
and  planks  stiain- 
ing  and  oNakiog 
in  a  tempestnoas 
ocean,  and  each 
lurch  threateninff 
to  be  a  grave ;  and 
the  while  the  mas- 
ter of  the  crew  is 
at  his  dinner,  the 
steward  at  his  toi- 
lette, the  mUtt 
smoking  a  dgar, 
and  boasting  of 
having  savd  a 
lamp-glass;  aod 
the  rest  of  the 
crew  inquiring  if 
a  resolution  can 
be  come  to,  by 
which  they  ma/ 
retain  the  pay  if  . 
forced  toleavetfleif 
places. 


the  real  wants  of  tinct ;  Britain 
home  suDplied,  bearded  by  Russia, 
and  idle  discon-  ejected  fromChina, 
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the  teeth  of  us  Tories,  it  has  been  a 
disposition  to  uphold  the  dignity  and 
munificence  of  the  crown.    But,  not- 
withstanding the  ardent  economy  of 
the  Whigs  when  out  of  office,  their  de- 
clared h^ility  to  squandering  th^  re- 
sources of  the  nation  on  royal  per- 
sonages, they  no  sooner  breathe  the  air 
and  eat  the  dinners  of  a  palaee,  than 
a  change  comes  o*er  the  spirit  of  their 
dream,"  and  the  immolation  of  the 
sinews  and  muscles  of  all  Britain,  as  a 
holocaust  to  the  queen,  is  neither  in-r 
consistent  with  former  profession,  nor 
a  severe  tax  on  national  industry  and 
forbearance.    It  has  invariably  been 
the  jpractice  of  Conservatives  to  ask 
handsome  competency  for  royal  mas* 
ters  and  mistresses,  but  never  to  heap 
wealth  upon  them.  We  know  not  how 
it  is  that  royalty  in  all  ages  seems  an 
insatiable  absorbent  of  money.  Ilun* 
dreds  of  thousands  evanish  at  the  touch 
of  royal  digitals,  like  morning  mists  at 
sunrise.   The  Duke  of  Sussex  is  aU 
most  starving  on  21,000/.  per  annum. 
Queen  Victoria  has  for  herself  10,000/. 
a-year  more  than  King  William  and 
Adelaide  together ;  and  since  her  mar- 
riage, her  majesty  and  his  royal  high- 
ly Prince  Albert  have  together 
40,000/.  per  annum  more  than  their 
predecessors    in    the   same  castle. 
Iteally,  we  humbly  submit  the  ne* 
cessity  of  severe  economy,  rather  than 
unmerciful  lavishness,  in  a  day  when 
our  discontent  leaps  from  hut  to  hovel 
with  electric  speed,  when  our  navy  rots 


for  want  of  repair,  our  army  barely 
serves  to  keep  down  intestine  war.  If 
ever  a  ministry  rendered  a  throne  un- 
popular, it  is  the  men  now  in  office. 
They  look  like  traitors  in  the  garb  of 
patriots.  Under  the  pretext  of  sup- 
porting and  repairing  tne  constitution, 
they  deal  it  successive  stabs,  and  pro- 
voke against  it  the  fury  of  the  populace. 
We  do  not  desire  republican  penu- 
riousneas ;  the  history  of  our  party 
sliews  this.  But  in  times  too  much 
akin  to  those  that  preceded  1688 — in 
times  of  depression  and  dissatisfaction, 
of  poverty  and  reckless  crime,  nothing 
is  so  much  to  be  deprecated  as  need- 
less waste  of  national  resources — as 
the  expending  on  dinners  for  Lord  Mel- 
bourne as  much  as  would  feed  thou- 
sands of  a  starving  population.  We 
are  sure  the  queen  is  not  the  original 
source  of  the  extravagant  demands  re- 
cently made  by  her  ministry ;  and  on 
them,  therefore,  will  lie  the  guilt  of  all 
the  unpopularity  which  now  reigns  and 
festers  where  loyal  love  and  reverence 
flourished  before. 

We  close  these  phenomena,  to  pur- 
sue them  in  the  course  of  the  forties.^' 
When  we  do  so,  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
announce  to  our  delighted  fellow-sub- 
jects those  two  noble  and  national 
phenomena, 

A  Toby  Ministry 
A  Prince  of  Wales! 
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THE  INDIAK  CHASE. 


The  chase  1  the  chase!  the  glorious  chase ! 
Its  reckless  course  and  lightning  pace, — 
Its  pace — its  lightning  pace ! 
No  sigh  for  wealth,  no  tnought  of  care, 
Can  taint  tlie  joys  that  are  met  with  there ; 
When  hearts  are  light,  and  souls  are  free. 
As  waves  that  leap  on  the  boundless  sea  I 

I*m  in  the  chase  1  Tm  in  the  chase ! 

And  ever  here 's  my  pride  of  place ; 

With  the  sky  above,  and  the  plain  bdow, 

And  nerve  to  lay  the  wild  boar  low. 

And  though  many  a  scar  has  marked  me  o'er. 

What  matter?  what  matter?  I  but  dare  the  more ! 

I  love — oh !  how  I  love  the  steed 

That  shall  follow  where'er  the  boar  may  lead, 

When  spurs  are  red,  and  cheeks  are  pale. 

As  swift  as  the  sou -west's  tempest  gale, — 

Still  rushing  on  in  his  wild  career, 

He  knows  no  check,  and  feels  no  fear. 

I  have  moved  amid  the  ball-room's  blaze, 
But  dull  to  me  were  its  brightest  rays ; 
And  I  sprung  again  on  my  bounding  steed. 
And  felt  like  a  slave  of  his  fetters  freed  ; 
And  away — away — in  the  reckless  race, 
•    For  I  was  born,  was  born  for  the  madd*ning  chase ! 

The  tiger  trembled  on  the  mom 

Of  the  fatal  day — of  the  fatal  day  when  I,  when  I  was  born ; 
The  panther  shook  with  a  sudden  fear, 
As  it  he  knew  that  his  death  was  near ; 
And  the  grey  boar  slunk  to  his  thorny  wild. 
In  dread  of  the  birth  of  the  huntsman's  child ! 

I  have  lived  since  then  in  glorious  strife. 
Full  fifty  summers  a  hunter's  life. 
With  wealth  to  purchase  each  earthly  bliss ; 
But  I  never  sought  a  joy  but  this. 
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Chap.  VII. 

Which  brings  a  ffreat  number  of  people 
to  Ma^te  hj  the  Steamboat. 

Toe  events  which  thi:f  history  records 
began  in  the  month  of  February.  Time 
had  now  passed,  and  April  had  arrived, 
and  with  it  that  festive  season  so  loved 
by  schoolboys,  and  called  the  Easter 
holydays.  Not  only  schoolboys,  but 
men,  profit  by  this  period  of  leisure, — 
such  men,  especially,  as  have  just 
come  Into  enjoyment  of  their  own  cups 
and  saucers,  and  are  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  their  whiskers — college  men, 
I  mean, — who  are  persons  more  anxious 
than  any  others  to  designate  themselves 
and  each  other  by  the  manly  title. 

Among  other  men,  then,  my  Lord 
Viacount  Cinobars,  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxon,  received  a  sum  of  money  to  pay 
his  quarter's  bill ;  and  having  written 
to  his  papa  that  he  was  busily  engaged 
in  reading  for  the  little-go,  and  must, 
therefore,  decline  the  delight  he  had 
promised  himself  of  passing  the  vaca- 
tion at  Cinqbars  Hall, —  and  having, 
the  day  after  his  letter  was  despatched, 
driven  to  town  tandem  with  young 
Tom  Tufthunt,  of  the  same  university, 
— and  having  exhausted  the  pleasures 
of  the  metropolis  —  the  theatres,  the 
Cider-cellars,  the  Finish,  the  station- 
houses,  and  other  places  which  need  by 
no  means  be  here  particularised, — 
Lord  Cinqbars,  I  say,  growing  tired  of 
London  at  the  end  often  days,  quitted 
the  metropolis  somewhat  suddenly : 
nor  did  he  pay  his  hotel  bills  at  Longs 
hefore  his  aeparture ;  but  he  left  that 
document  in  possession  of  the  landlord, 
as  a  token  of  bis  (my  Lord  Cinqbars') 
confidence  in  his  host. 

Tom  TufUiunt  went  with  my  lord, 
of  course  (although  of  an  aristocratic 
turn  in  politics,  Tom  loved  and  re- 
spected a  lord  as  much  as  any  demo- 
crat in  England).  And  whither  do  you 
think  this  worthy  pair  of  young  gentle- 
men were  bound  ?  To  no  less  a  place 
than  Margate ;  for  Cinqbars  was  filled 
^ith  a  longing  to  go  and  see  his  old 
fnend  Brandon,  and  determined,  to  use 
his  own  elegant  words,  to  knock  the 
old  buck  up.'' 

There  was  no  adventure  of  conse- 
quence on  board  the  steamer  whicb 
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brouglit  Lord  Cinqbars  and  his  friend 
from  London  to  Margate,  and  very  few 
passengers  besides.  A  wandering  Jew 
or  .  two  were  set  down  at  Gravesend; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wackerbart,  and  six  un- 
happy little  pupils  whom  the  reverend 
gentleman  had  pounced  upon  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  carrying  back  to  his  aca- 
demy near  Ilerne  Bay ;  some  of  those 
inevitable  persons  of  dubious  rank  who 
seem  to  have  free  tickets,  and  always 
eat  and  drink  hugely  with  the  captain ; 
and  a  lady  and  her  party,  formed  the 
whole  list  of  passengers. 

The  lady — a  very  fat  lady — had 
evidently  just  returned  from  abroad. 
Her  great  green  travelling  chariot  was 
on  the  deck,  and  on  all  her  imperials 
were  pasted  fresh  large  bills,  with  the 
words  Ince's  British  Hotel,  Bou- 
LOGNE-suft-MER ;  for  it  is  the  custom 
of  that  worthy  gentleman  to  seize  upon 
and  plaster  all  the  luggage  of  his  guests 
with  tickets,  on  which  his  name  and 
residence  are  inscribed, — by  which 
simple  means  he  keeps  himself  per- 
petually in  tlieir  recollection,  and 
brings  himself  to  the  notice  of  all  other 
persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  peering 
at  their  fellow-passengers'  trunks,  to 
find  out  their  names.  I  need  not  say 
what  a  large  class  this  is. 

Well ;  this  fat  lady  had  a  courier,  a 
tall  whiskered  man,  who  spoke  all 
languages,  looked  like  a  field-marshal, 
went  by  the  name  of  Donnerwetter, 
and  rode  on  the  box ;  a  French  maid, 
Mademoiselle  Augustine ;  and  a  little 
black  page,  called  Saladin,  who  rode 
in  the  rumble.  Saladin*s  whole  busi- 
ness was  to  attend  a  wheesy,  fiat,  white 
poodle,  who  usually  travelled  inside 
with  his  mistress,  and  her  (slit  compag^ 
non  de  voyage ^  whose  name  was  Miss 
Runt.  She  was  evidently  a  pei-son  of 
distinction.  This  fat  lady,  during  the 
first  part  of  the  voyage,  on  a  windy, 
sunshiny  April-day,  paced  the  deck 
stoutly,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  poor 
little  Miss  Runt;  and  afler  they  had 
passed  Gravesend,  when  the  vessel  be- 
gan to  pitch  a  good  deal,  retired  to  her 
citadel,  the  travelling  chariot,  to  and 
from  which  the  steward,  the  stewardess, 
and  the  whiskered  courier  were  con- 
tinually running  with  supplies,  of  sand- 
wiches first,  and  afterwards  of  very  hot 
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brandy-and-waler :  for  the  truth  must 
be  told,  it  was  rather  a  rough  after- 
noon, and  the  poodle  was  sick ;  Salad  in 
was  as  bad ;  the  French  naaid,  like  all 
French  maids,  was  outrageously  ill; 
the  lady  herself  was  very  unwell  in- 
deed; and  poor,  dear,  sympathising 
Runt  was  qualmish. 

"  Ah,  Runt  r'  would  the  fat  lady 
say  in  the  intervals,  what  a  thing  this 
malady  de  mare  is  1  0  mongjew!  O — 

or 

It  is,  indeed,  dear  madam/'  said 
Runt,  and  went  0—0 — in  chorus. 

Ask  the  steward  if  we  are  near 
Margate,  Runt/'  And  Runt  did,  and 
asked  diis  question  every  five  minutes, 
as  people  do  on  these  occasions. 

I$sy  Moniieur  Donnerwetter :  ally 
d'mandjf  ung  pew  d^o  tho  poor  mwaw. 

"  Et  de  l  ean  de  fe  ajecy  n^est'ce-bat/* 
MatameV  said  Mr.  Donnerwetter. 
"  Wee^  wee,  comme  vous  vouly" 
And  Donnerwetter  knew  very  well 
what  comme  vous  vouly  "  meant,  and 
brought  the  liquorexactly  in  the  wished- 
for  state. 

Ah,  Runt,  Runt !  there's  some- 
thing even  worse  than  sea-sickness. 
Ileigh-hoT' 

*^  Dear,  dear  Marianne,  don't  flutter 
yourself,"  cries  Runt,  squeezing  a  fat 
paw  of  her  friend  and  patroness  be- 
tween her  own  bony  fingers.  "  Don't 
agitate  your  nerves,  dear.  I  know 
you're  miserable ;  but  haven't  you  got 
a  friend  in  your  faithful  Runty?" 

"  You're  a  good  creater,  that  you 
are,"  said  the  fat  lady,  who  seemed  her- 
self to  be  a  good-humoured  old  soul ; 
"  and  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
have  done  without  you.   Heigh-ho  1" 

"  Cheer  up,  dear  1  you'll  be  happier 
when  you  get  to  Margate :  you  know 
you  will,"  cried  Runt,  very  know- 
ingly. 

What  do  you  mean,  Elizabeth?" 
"You  know  very  well,  dear  Mari- 
anne. I  mean  that  there's  some  one 
there  will  make  you  happy;  though 
he's  a  nasty  wretch,  that  he  is,  to  have 
treated  my  darling,  beautiful  Marianne 
so." 

"  Runt,  Runt,  don't  abuse  that  best 
of  men.  Don't  call  me  beautiful — 
l*m  not.  Runt;  I  have  been,  but  I 
aint  now :  and,  oh  1  no  woman  in  the 
world  is  assy  bong  poor  luiJ* 

"  But  an  angel  is ;  and  you  are,  as 
you  always  was,  an  angel, — as  good  as 
an  angel,  as  kind  as  an  angel,  as  beau* 
tiful  as  one." 


"Ally  dong^^  said  her  companion, 

fiving  her  a  push ;  "  you  flatter  me, 
Lunt,  you  know  you  do." 
"  May  I  be  struck  down  dead  if  I 
don't  say  the  truth ;  and  if  he  refuses 
you,  as  he  did  at  Rome, — that  is  if, 
after  all  his  attentions  and  vows,  he's 
faithless  to  you,  I  say  he's  a  vnetch, 
that  he  is ;  and  I  will  say  he's  a  wretch, 
and  he  it  a  wretch— a  nasty,  wicked 
wretch !" 

"  Elizabeth,  if  you  say  that  youll 
break  my  heart,  you  will  1  Vma  cas^ 
9erez  mongpover  atreJ^  But  Elizabeth 
swore,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  would 
die  for  her  Marianne,  which  consoled 
the  fat  lady  a  little. 

A  great  deal  more  of  this  kind  of 
conversation  took  place  during  the 
voyage;  but  as  it  occurred  inside  a 
carriage,  so  that  to  hear  it  was  very 
difficult,  and  as  possibly  it  was  not  of 
that  edifying  nature,  which  would  in- 
duce the  reader  to  relish  many  chap- 
ters of  it,  we  shall  give  no  further  ac- 
count of  the  ladies'  talk :  suffice  it  to 
say,  tliat  about  half-past  four  o'clock 
the  journey  ended,  by  the  vessel 
bringing  up  at  Margate  Pier.  The 
passengers  poured  forth,  and  hied  to 
their  respective  homes,  or  inns.  My 
Lord  Cinqbars  and  his  companion  (^f 
whom  we  have  said  nothing,  as  they  on 
their  sides  had  scarcely  spoken  a  word 
the  whole  way,  except  **  deuce-ace," 
"  quater-tray,"  "  sixes,"  and  so  on,— 
being  occupied  ceaselessly  in  drinking 
bottled  stout,  and  playing  backgam- 
mon) ordered  their  luggage  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Wright's  Hotel,  whidier  the 
fat  lady  and  suite  followed  them.  The 
house  was  vacant,  and  the  best  rooms 
in  it  were  placed,  of  course,  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  new  coroen.  The  ht  lady 
sailed  out  of  her  bed-room  towards  hes 
saloon,  just  as  Lord  Cinqbars,  cigar  in 
moutli,  was  swaggering  out  of  his  par- 
lour. They  met  in  the  passage ;  when, 
to  the  young  lord's  surprise,  the  hi 
lady  dropped  him  a  low  courtesy,  and 
said, 

"  Munseer  le  Vecomte  de  Cinqbars, 
sharmy  de  vous  voir.  Vous-vous  lap- 
pelezdemwaw,n'est-cepas?  Jevoosai 
vew  k  Rome — shay  I'ambassadure  vous 
savy." 

Lord  Cinqbars  stared  her  in  the 
face,  and  pushed  by  her  without  a 
word,  leaving  the  fat  lady  rather  dis- 
concerted. 

«  Well,  Runt,  Fm  sure,"  said  she, 
"  he  need  not  be  so  proud ;  I've  met 
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him  twenty  tiroes  at  Rome,  when  he 
was  a  young  chap  with  his  tutor." 

"  Who  the  devil  can  that  fat  fo- 
reigner be?''  mused  Lord  Cinabars. 
"  Uaog  her,  I've  seen  her  somewhere ; 
but  I'm  curst  if  I  understand  a  word  of 
her  jabber/'  And  so,  dismissing  the 
subject,  he  walked  on  to  Brandon  s. 

Dang  ii,  it's  a  strange  thing  I"  said 
the  landlord  of  the  hotel;  but  both 
my  lord  and  the  fat  woman  in  number 
nine  have  asked  their  way  to  Mother 
Gann's  lodging, — for  so  did  he  dare  to 
call  that  respectable  woman !" 

It  was  true :  as  soon  as  number  nine 
bad  eaten  her  dinner,  she  asked  the 
question  mentioned  by  the  landlord  ; 
and,  as  this  meal  occupied  a  consider- 
able time,  the  shades  of  evening  had 
by  this  time  fallen  upon  the  quiet 
city ;  the  silver  moon  lighted  up  the 
bay,  and,  supported  by  a  numerous 
and  well-appointed  train  of  gas  lamps, 
illuminatea  the  streets  of  a  town,— of 
autumn  eves  so  crowded  and  so  gay; 
of  gusty  April  nights,  so  desolate.  At 
this  still  hour  (it  might  be  half-past 
seven),  two  ladies  passed  the  gates  of 
Wright's  Hotel,  "  in  shrouding  mantle 
wrapped,  and  velvet  cap."  Up  the 
deserted  High  Street  toiled  they,  by 
gaping  rows  of  empty  bathing-houses, 
by  melancholy  Jolley's  French  bazar, 
by  mouldy  pastry-cooks,  blank  reading- 
rooms,  by  fishmongers  who  never  sold 
a  fish,  mercers  who  vended  not  a  yard 
of  riband — because,  as  yet,  the  season 
was  not  come, — and  Jews  and  Cock- 
neys still  remained  in  town.  At  High 
Street's  comer,  near  to  Hawly  Square, 
they  passed  the  house  of  Mr.  Fincham, 
chemist,  who  doth  not  only  healthful 
drugs  supply,  but  likewise  sells  cigars 
— the  worst  cigars  that  ever  mortal 
man  gave  threepence  for.* 

Up  to  this  point,  I  say,  I  have  had  a 
right  to  accompany  the  fat  lady  and 
Miss  Runt ;  but  whether,  on  arriving 
at  Mr.  Fincham's,  they  turned  to  the 
lef^,  in  the  direction  of  the  lloyal 
Hotel,  or  to  the  right,  by  the  beach,  the 
bathing  machines,  and  queer,  ricketly 
old  row  of  houses,  called  Buenos 
Ayres,  no  power  on  earth  shall  induce 
me  to  say ;  suffice  it,  they  went  to  Mrs. 
Gann's.  Why  should  we  set  all  the 
world  gadding  to  a  particular  street,  to 
know  where  that  lady  lives?   They  ar- 


rived before  that  lady's  house  at  about 
eight  o'clock.  Every  house  in  the 
street  had  bills  on  it,  except  hers  (bitter 
mockery,  as  if  any  body  came  down  at 
Easter)!  and  at  Mrs.  Gann's  house 
there  was  a  light  in  the  garret,  and 
another  in  the  two-pair  front.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  not  mendoned  before,  tliat 
all  the  front  windows  were  bow  or  bay- 
windows  ;  but  so  much  the  reader  may 
know. 

The  two  ladies,  who  had  walked  so 
for,  examined  wistfully  the  plate  on  the 
door,  stood  on  the  steps  for  a  short 
time,  retreated,  and  conversed  with  one 
another. 

Ob,  Runty  1"  said  the  stouter  of  the 
two,  "  he's  here — I  know  he's  here, 
mong  cure  le  dee — my  heart  tells  me  so.'' 
And  she  put  a  large  hand  upon  a  place 
on  her  left  side,  where  there  once  had 
been  a  waist. 

Do  you  think  he  looks  front  or 
back,  dear?"  asked  Runt.  "  P'raps 
he's  not  at  home." 

•*  That— that's  his  crow/"  said  the 
stout  person :  I  know  it  is ;"  and  she 
pointed  with  instinctive  justice  to  tlie 
two -pair.  "  Ecoutyl"  she  added, 
"  he's  coming ;  there's  some  one  at 
that  window.  O  mong  iew,  roong 
jew  I  c'est  Andr^,  c'est  lui  r 

The  moon  was  shining  full  on  the 
face  of  the  bow- windows  of  Mrs. 
Gann's  house ;  and  the  two  fiur  spies, 
who  were  watching  on  the  other  side, 
were,  in  consequence,  completely  in 
shadow.  As  the  lady  said,  a  dark  form 
was  seen  in  the  two-pair  front ;  it  paced 
the  room  for  a  while,  for  no  blinds  were 
drawn.  It  then  flung  itself  on  a  chair ; 
its  head  in  its  hands ;  it  then  began  to 
beat  its  brows  wildly,  and  paced  the 
room  again.  Ah  I  how  the  fat  lady's 
heart  throbbed  as  she  looked  at  all  this  1 

She  gave  a  piercing  shriek — almost 
fainted ;  and  little  Runt's  knees  trem- 
bled under  her,  as  with  all  her  might 
she  supported,  or  rather  pa-^hed  up, 
the  falling  figure  of  her  stout  patroness, 
— who  saw  at  that  instant  Fitch  come 
to  the  candle  with  an  immense  pistol 
in  his  hand,  and  give  a  most  horrible 
grin  as  he  looked  at  it,  and  clasped  it 
to  his  breast. 

"  Unhand  me.  Runt;  he's  going  to 
kill  himself  1  It's  for  me !  I  know  it  is 
—  I  will  go  to  him !    Andrea,  my  An- 


•  All  these  descriptions  of  Margate  are  strictly  correct^tbe  author  having  visited 
that  town,  to  our  knowledge,  three  times,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  in  order  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  localities.  It  is  a  pity  that  Walter  Scott,  when  he  wrote 
Qugntin  Durward,  &c,  had  not  given  himself  the  same  pains.—  O.  Y.  r^^^^i^ 
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drea  I"  And  Uie  fat  lady  was  pushing 
for  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  when 
suddenly  the  second-floor  window  went 
clattering  up,  and  Fitch *s  pale  head 
was  thrust  out. 

He  had  heard  a  scream,  and  had 

Sossibly  been  induced  to  open  the  win- 
ow  in  conseouence ;  but  by  the  time 
he  had  opened  it  he  had  forgotten  every 
thing,  and  put  his  head  vacantly  out  of 
the  window,  and  gazed,  the  moon  shin- 
ing cold  on  his  pale  features. 

«  Pallid  horb!"  said  Fitch,  "  shall 
I  ever  see  thy  light  again  ?  Will  an- 
other night  see  roe  on  this  hearth,  or 
view  roe,  stark  and  cold,  a  lifeless 
corpse?''  He  took  his  pistol  up, and 
slowly  airoed  it  at  a  chimney-pot  oppo- 
site. Fancy  the  fat  lady's  sensations, 
as  she  beheld  her  lover  standing  in  the 
moonlight,  and  exercising  thb  deadly 
weapon. 

**  Make  ready  —  present  —  fire  I" 
shouted  Fitch,  and  did  instantaneously, 
not  fire  off,  but  lower  his  weapon. 
"  The  bolt  of  death  is  sped  !"  con- 
tinued he,  clapping  his  hand  on  his 
side.  The  poor  painter's  life  is 
over !  Caroline,  Caroline,  I  die  for 
thee  1" 

"Runt,  Runt,  I  told  you  so!" 
shrieked  the  fat  lady.  "  He  is  dying  for 
roe,  and  Caroline's  my  second  name." 

What  the  fot  lady  would  have  done 
more,  I  can't  say ;  for  Fitch,  disturbed 
out  of  his  revery  by  her  talking  below, 
looked  out,  frowning  vacantly,  and  say- 
ing, "  Ulloh  1  we've  hinterlopers  'ere  I" 
suddenly  banged  down  the  window, 
and  pulled  down  the  blinds. 

Tliis  gave  a  check  to  the  fat  lady's 
projected  rush,  and  disconcerted  her  a 
little.  But  she  was  consoled  by  Miss 
Runt,  promised  to  return  on  the  mor- 
row, and  went  home  happy  in  the  idea 
that  her  Andrea  was  faithful  to  her. 

Alas,  poor  fat  lady  1  little  did  you 
know  the  truth,  it  was  Caroline 
Gann  Fitch  was  raving  about ;  and  it 
was  a  part  of  his  last  letter  to  her,  to 
be  delivered  af^er  his  death,  that  he 
was  spouting  out  of  the  window. 


wliich  lines,  by  the  way,  the  printer 
managed  to  make  still  greater  nonsense 
than  the  ingenious  bard  ever  designed), 
had  been  composed  many  years  before ; 
and  it  was  with  no  small  trouble  and 
thought  that  the  young  painter  called 
the  greater  part  of  them  to  memory 
again,  and  furbished  up  a  copy  fir 
Caroline's  album.    Unlike  the  lore  of 
most  roen,  Andrea's  passion  was  not 
characterised  by  jealousy  and  watch- 
fulness, otherwise  be  would  not  have 
failed  to  perceive  certain  tokm  of  m- 
telligence  passing  from  time  to  tiine 
between  Caroline  and  Brandon,  and 
the  lady's  evident  coldness  to  bimseir. 
The  fact  is,  the  painter  was  in  love 
with  being  in  love, — entirely  absorbed 
in  the  considemtion  of  the  fact  that  he, 
Andrea  Fitch,  was  at  last  enamoured ; 
and  he  did  not  mind  his  mistress  much 
more  than  Don  Quixote  did  Dulcioea 
del  Toboso. 

Having  nibbed  up  his  verses,  then, 
and  designed  a  pretty  emblematical  out- 
line which  was  to  surround  them,  re- 
presenting an  arabesque  of  violets,  dew- 
drops,  fairies,  and  other  objects,  he  came 
down  one  mornmg,  drawing  in  hand ; 
and  having  informed  Caroline,  who 
was  sitting  very  melancholy  in  the  par- 
lour, preoccupied,  with  a  pale  face  and 
red  eyes,  and  not  caring  twopence  for 
the  finest  drawing  in  the  world, — hav- 
ing informed  her  that  he  was  going  to 
make  in  her  halbum  a  humble  hofSer- 
ing  of  his  hart,  poor  Fitch  was  jost  on 
the  point  of  sticking  in  the  drawing 
with  gum,  as  painters  know  very  well 
how  to  do,  when  his  eye  lighted  upon  a 
page  of  the  album,  in  which  nestled 
a  few  dried  violets  and — bis  own 
verses,  signed  with  the  name  of  George 
Brandon. 

"  Miss  Caroline — Miss  Gann,  roam  T 
shrieked  Fitch,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which 
made  the  young  lady  start  out  of  a 
profound  revery,  and  cry,  nervously,— 
**  What,  in  Heaven,  is  the  matter?" 

"  These  verses,  madam — a  faded 
violet — word  for  word,  gracious  Ea- 
vens  I  every  vrord  1"  roared  Fitch,  ad- 
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Dear,  dear  litde  Caroline  I  she  lias 
only  been  in  love  two  months,  and  is 
already  beginning  to  feel  the  woes  of  it  1 

It  cannot  be  from  want  of  experience 
— for  I  have  felt  the  noble  passion  of 
lore  many  times  these  forty  years,  since 
I  wast  a  boy  of  twelve  (by  which  the 
reader  may  form  a  pretty  good  guess  of 
my  age), —  it  cannot  be,  I  say,  from 
want  of  experience  that  I  am  unable  to 
d»cnbe,  step  by  step,  the  progress  of  a 
love-aflair;  nay,  I  am  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  I  could,  if  I  chose,  make  a 
most  astonishing  and  heart-rending 
liber  amoris;  but,  nevertlieleas,  I  al- 
ways feel  a  vast  repugnance  to  the  fol- 
lowing out  of  a  subject  of  this  kind, 
which  I  attribute  to  a  natural  diffi- 
dence and  sense  of  shame  that  prevent 
me  from  enlarging  on  a  theme  tnat  has 
in  it  something  sacred  —  certain  ar- 
cana which  an  honest  man,  altliough 
initiated  into  them,  should  not  di- 
vulge. 

If  such  coy  scruples  and  blushing 
delicacy  prevent  one  from  passing  the 
threshold  even  of  an  honourable  love, 
and  setting  down,  at  so  many  guineas  or 
shillings  per  page,  the  pious  emotions 
and  tendernesses  of  two  persons  chastely 
and  legally  engaged  in  sighing,  ogling, 
band-squeezing,  kissing,  and  so  forth 
(for  with  such  outward  signs,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  passion  of  love  is  ex- 
pressed),— if  a  man  feel,  I  say, 
squeamish  about  describing  an  inno- 
cent love,  he  is  doubly  disinclined  to 
describe  a  guilty  one ;  and  I  have  al- 
ways ielt  a  kind  of  loathing  for  the 
skill  of  such  geniuses  as  Rousseau  or 
Richardson,  who  could  paint  with  such 
painful  accuracy  all  the  struggles  and 
woes  of  Eloisa  and  Clarissa,— all  the 
wicked  arts  and  triumplis  of  such 
scoundrels  as  Lovelace. 

We  have  in  this  history  a  scound- 
relly Lovelace  in  the  person  going  by 
the  name  of  George  Brandon,  and  a 
dear,  tender,  innocent,  yielding  crea- 
ture on  whom  he  is  practising  his  in- 
fernal skill;  and  whether  the  public 
feel  any  sympathy  for  her  or  not,  the 
writer  can  only  say,  for  his  part,  that 
he  heartily  loves  and  respects  poor 
little  Caroline,  and  is  quite  unwilling 
to  enter  into  any  of  the  slow,  painful, 
wicked  details  of  the  courtship  which 
passed  between  her  and  her  lover. 

Not  that  there  was  any  wickedness 
on  her  side,  poor  girl !  or  that  she  did 
any  thing  but  follow  the  natural  and 
beautiful  impulses  of  an  honest  little 


female  heart,  that  leads  it  to  trust,  and 
love,  and  worship  a  being  of  the  other 
sex,  whom  the  eager  iancy  invests  with 
all  sorts  of  attributes  of  superiority. 
There  was  no  wild,  conceited  talc  that 
Brandon  told  Caroline  which  she  did 
not  believe, — no  virtue  which  she  could 
conceive  or  had  read  of  in  novels  with 
wliich  she  did  not  endow  him.  Many 
long  talks  had  they,  and  many  sweet, 
stolen  interviews,  during  the  periods 
in  which  Caroline's  father  and  mother 
were  away  making  merry  at  the  house 
of  their  son-in-law ;  and  while  she  was 
left  under  the  care  of  her  virtue  and  of 
Beck^  the  maid.  Indeed,  it  was  a 
blessmg  that  the  latter  was  left  in  the 
ioint  guardianship.  For  Becky,  who 
had  such  an  absurd  opinion  of  her 
young  lady's  merits  as  to  fancy  that  she 
was  a  fit  wife  for  any  gentleman  of  the 
land,  and  that  any  gentleman  might  be 
charmed  and  fall  in  love  with  her,  had 
some  instinct,  or  possibly  some  ex- 
perience, as  to  the  passions  and  errors 
of  youth,  and  warned  Caroline  accord- 
ingly. "If  he's  really  in  love,  Miss, 
and  I  think  he  be,  heMl  marry  you ;  if 
he  won't  marry  you,  he's  a  rascal ;  and 
you're  too  good  for  him,  and  must  have 
nothing  to  do  with  hira."  To  which 
Caroline  replied,  that  she  was  sure  Mr. 
Brandon  was  the  most  angelic,  high- 
principled  of  human  beings,  and  that 
she  was  sure  his  intentions  were  of  the 
most  honourable  description. 

We  have  before  described  what  Mr. 
Brandon's  character  was.  lie  was  not 
a  man  of  honourable  intentions  at  all. 
But  he  was  a  gentleman  of  so  excess- 
ively eager  a  temperament,  that  if  pro- 
periy  resisted  by  a  practised  coauette, 
or  by  a  woman  of  strong  principles,  he 
would  sacrifice  any  thing  to  obtain  his 
ends, —  nay,  marry  to  obtain  them; 
and,  considering  his  disposition,  it  is 
only  a  wonder  that  he  had  not  been 
married  a  great  number  of  times  al- 
ready ;  for  he  had  been  in  love  perpe- 
tually since  his  seventeenth  year.  By 
which  the  reader  may  pretty  well  ap- 
preciate the  virtue  or  the  prudence  of 
the  ladies  with  whom  hitherto  our  in- 
flammable young  gentleman  had  had 
to  do. 

The  fruit,  then,  of  all  his  stolen  in- 
terviews, of  all  his  prayers,  vows,  and 
protestations  to  Caroline,  had  been  only 
this, — that  she  loved  him ;  but  loved 
him  as  an  honest  girl  should,  and  vras 
ready  to  go  to  the  altar  with  him  when 
lie  chose.   He  Ulked  aboul^his  family, 
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his  peculiar  circumstancejj,  his  proud 
father's  curse.  Little  Caroline  only 
sighed,  and  said  her  dearest  George 
must  wait  until  he  could  obtain  his  pa- 
rent's consent.  When  pressed  harder^ 
she  would  burst  into  tears,  and  wonder 
how  one  so  good  and  affectionate  as  he 
could  propose  to  her  any  thing  unwor- 
thy of  them  both.  It  is  clear  to  see  that 
the  young  lady  had  read  a  vast  number 
of  novels,  and  knew  something  of  the 
nature  of  lo?e ;  and  that  she  had  a  good 
principle  and  honesty  of  her  own, 
which  set  her  lover  s  schemes  at  naught : 
indeed,  she  had  both  these  advantages, 
— her  education,  such  as  it  was,  having 
given  her  the  one,  and  her  honest  na- 
ture having  endowed  her  with  the 
other. 

On  the  day  when  Fitch  came  down 
to  Caroline  with  his  verses,  Brandon 
had  pressed  these  unworthy  proposi- 
tions upon  her.  She  had  torn  herself 
violently  away  from  him,  and  rushed  to 
the  door;  but  the  poor  little  thing  fell 
before  she  could  reach  it,  screaming  in  a 
fit  of  hysterics ;  which  brought  Becky 
to  her  aid,  and  caused  Brandon  to 
leave  her,  abashed.  He  went  out ;  she 
watched  him  go,  and  stole  up  into  his 
room,  and  laid  on  his  table  the  first 
letter  she  had  ever  written  to  him.  It 
was  written  in  pencil,  in  a  trembling, 
school-girl  hand,  and  contained  simply 
the  following  words : — 

"  George, — You  have  almost  broken  my 
heart.  Leave  me  if  you  will,  and  if  you 
dare  not  act  like  an  honest  man.  If 
ever  you  speak  to  me  so  again  as  you 
did  this  morning,  I  declare  solenmlv', 
before  Heaven,  I  will  take  poison_C. 

Indeed,  the  poor  thing  had  read 
romances  to  some  purpose;  without 
them,  it  is  probable  she  never  would 
have  thought  of  such  a  means  of  escape 
from  a  lover's  persecutions :  and  there 
was  sometliing  in  the  girl's  character 
that  made  Brandon  feel  sure  that  she 
would  keep  her  promise.  How  the 
words  agitated  him !  He  felt  a  violent 
mixture  of  raging  disappointment  and 
admiration,  and  lovea  the  girl  ten 
thousand  times  more  than  ever. 

Mr.  Brandon  had  scarcely  finished 
the  reading  of  this  document,  and  was 
yet  agitoted  by  the  various  passions 
which  the  perusal  of  it  created,  when 
the  door  of  nis  apartment  was  violently 
flung  open,  and  some  one  came  in. 
Brandon  started,  and  turned  round, 
with  a  kind  of  dread  that  Caroline  had 


already  executed  her  threat,  and  thnt  a 
messenger  was  come  to  inform  him  of 
her  death.  Mr.  Andrea  Fitch  was  the 
intruder.  His  hat  was  on— his  eyes 
were  glaring ;  and  if  the  beards  of  men 
did  stand  on  end  any  where  but  in 
poems  and  romances,  his,  no  doubt, 
would  have  formed  round  his  counte- 
nance a  bristling  auburn  halo.  As  it 
was.  Fitch  only  looked  astonishingly 
fierce,  as  he  stalked  up  to  the  table, 
his  hands  behind  his  back.  When  be 
had  arrived  at  this  barrier  between  him- 
self and  Mr.  Brandon  he  stopped,  and, 
speechless,  stared  that  gentleman  in  the 
fiEice. 

«  May  I  beg,  Mr.  Fitch,  to  know 
what  has  procured  roe  the  honour  of 
this  visit  T*^  exclaimed  Mr.  Brandon, 
aAer  a  brief  pause  of  wonder. 

"  Honour! — ha,  ha,  ha!**  growled 
Mr.  Fitch,  in  a  most  sardonic,  dis- 
cordant way — "  honour/*' 

"  Well,  sir,  honour  or  no  honour, 
I  can  tell  you,  my  good  roan,  it  cer- 
tainly is  no  pleasure !"  said  Brandon, 
testily.  « In  plain  English,  then,  what 
the  devil  has  brought  you  here  ?" 

Fitch  plumped  the  album  down  on 
the  table  close  to  Mr.  Brandon's  nose, 
and  said,  That  has  brought  me,  sir 
— that  halbum,  sir ;  or  I  ask  your  par- 
don, that  a  —  album  —  ha,  ha,  ha !" 

"Oh,  I  see!"  said  Mr.  Brandon, 
who  could  not  refrain  from  a  smile. 
"  It  was  a  cruel  trick 'of  mine,  Fitch,  to 
rob  you  of  your  veraes ;  but  all's  fair 
in  love." 

"Fitch,  sir!  don't  Fitch  me,  sir! 
I  wish  to  be  hintimate  honly  with  men 
of  h-honour,  not  with  forgers,  sir;  not 
with  'artless  miscreants  I  Miscreants, 
sir,  I  repeat;  vipers,  sir;  b — b— b— 
blackguards,  sir !" 

"  BUckguards,  sirl"  roared  Mr. 
Brandon,  bouncing  up ;  "  blackguards, 
you  dirty  Cocknay  mountebank !  Qait 
the  room,  sir,  or  I'll  fling  you  out  of 
the  window !" 

"  Will  you,  sir  ?  try  sir ;  I  wish  you 
may  get  it,  sir.  I'm  a  hartist,  sir,  and 
as  good  a  man  as  you.  Miscreant, 
forger,  traitor,  come  on !" 

And  Mr.  Brandon  would  have  come 
on,  but  for  a  circumstance  that  deterred 
him;  and  this  was,  that  Mr.  Fitch 
drew  from  his  bosom  a  long,  sharp, 
shining,  waving  poniard  of  the  middle 
ages,  that  formed  a  part  of  his  artistical 
properties,  and  with  which  he  had 
armed  himself  for  this  encounter. 

"  Come  onj         shrieked  Fitch, 
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brandishing  this  fearful  weapon .  Lay 
a  floger  on  me,  and  I  burv  this  blade 
in  your  treacherous  'art.  Ha !  do  you 
tremble?" 

Indeed  the  aristocratic  Mr.  Brandon 
turned  somewhat  pale. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  he,  «  what  do 
you  want?  Do  you  suppose  I  am 
to  be  bullied  by  your  absurd  melo- 
dramatic airs?  It  was,  after  all,  but 
a  joke,  sir,  and  I  am  sorry  that  it  has 
o&nded  you.  Can  I  say  more?  — 
what  shall  I  do?'* 

You  shall  hapologise;  not  only  to 
me,  sir,  but  you  shall  tell  Miss  Caro- 
line, in  my  presence,  that  you  stole  those 
Terses  from  me,  and  nted  them  quite 
unauthorised  by  me." 

Look  you,  Mr.  Fitch,  I  will  make 
you  another  set  of  verses  quite  as  good, 
if  you  like ;  but  what  you  ask  is  im- 
possible." 

"  I  will  'asten  myself,  then,  to  Miss 
Caroline,  and  acquaint  her  with  your 
dastardly  forgery  sir.  I  will  hopen  her 
heyes,  sir!** 

**  You  may  hopen  her  heyes,  as  you 
call  them,  if  you  please:  but  I  tell 
you  fairly,  that  the  young  lady  will 
credit  me  rather  than  you  ;  and  if  you 
swear  ever  so  much  that  the  verses  are 

yours,  I  must  say  that  " 

«  Say  what,  sir?" 
Say  that  you  lie^  sirl"  said  Mr. 
Brandon,  stamping  on  the  ground. 
I'll  make  you  other  verses,  I  repeat; 
but  this  is  all  I  can  do,  and  now  go 
about  your  business  1" 

Curse  your  verses,  sir!  liar  and 
forger  yourself  I  Hare  you  a  coward 
as  well,  sir?  A  coward!  yes,  I  be- 
lieve you  are ;  or  will  you  meet  me 
to-morrow  monung  like  a  man,  and 
give  me  satisfaction  for  this  hinfiimous 
hinsult?" 

Sir,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  with  the 
utmost  stateliness  and  scorn,  if  you 
wish  to  murder  me  as  you  do  the  king's 
English,  I  won't  balk  you.  Although 
a  man  of  my  rank  is  not  called  upon 
to  meet  a  blackguard  of  your  condition, 
I  will,  nevertheless,  grant  you  your 
will.  But  have  a  care;  by  Heavens  I 
wont  spare  you,  and  I  can  hit  an  ace 
of  hearts  at  twenty  paces !" 

«  Two  can  play  at  that,"  said  Mr. 
Fitch,  calmly ;  and  if  I  can't  hit  a  hace 
of  'arts  at  twenty  paces,  I  can  hit  a 
man  at  twelve,  and  to-morrow  I'll  try ;" 
with  which,  giving  Mr.  Brandon  a  lo<^ 
of  the  highest  contempt,  the  young 
painter  left  the  room* 


What  were  Mr.  Brandon's  thoughts, 
as  his  antagonist  left  him  ?  Strange  to 
say,  rather  agreeable.  He  had  much 
too  great  a  contempt  for  Fitch  to  sup« 
pose  that  so  low  a  fellow  should  ever 
think  seriously  of  fighting  him,  and 
reasoned  with  himself  thus : — 

"  This  Fitch,  I  know,  will  go  off  to 
Caroline,  tell  her  the  whole  transaction, 
frighten  her  with  a  tale  of  a  duel,  and 
then  she  and  I  shall  have  a  scene. 
I  will  tell  her  the  truth  about  those 
infernal  verses,  menace  death,  blood, 
and  danger,  and  then  ^" 

Here  he  fell  back  into  a  charming 
revery ;  the  wily  fellow  knew  what  power 
such  a  circumstance  would  give  him 
over  a  poor  weak  girl,  who  would  do  any 
thing  rather  than  that  her  beloved 
should  risk  his  life.  And  with  this 
dastardly  speculation  as  to  the  price  he 
should  ask  for  refraining  from  meetine 
Fitch,  he  was  entertaining  himself; 
when,  much  to  his  annoyance,  that 
gentleman  again  came  into  the  room. 

"  Mr.  Brandon,"  said  he,  "  you 
have  insulted  me  in  the  grossest  and 
cruellest  way." 

Well,  sir,  are  you  come  to  apolo- 
gise ?"  said  Brandon,  sneeringly. 

No,  I'm  not  come  to  apologise, 
Mr.  Aristocrat :  it's  past  that.  Vm 
come  to  say  this  sir,  that  I  take  you 
for  a  coward ;  and  that,  unless  you 
will  give  me  your  solemn  word  of 
honour  not  to  mention  a  word  of  this 
quarrel  to  Miss  Gann,  which  might 
prevent  our  meeting,  I  will  never  leave 
you  till  we  do  fight  I" 

"  This  is  outrageous,  sir!  Leave  the 
room,  or  by  Heavens  I'll  not  meet  you 
at  all!" 

"  Heasy,  sir;  easy,  I  beg  your  par- 
don, I  can  force  you  to  that !" 

"  And  how,  piay  sir  ?" 
Why,  in  the  first  place,  here's  a 
stick,  and  I'll  'orsewhip  you ;  and  here 
are  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  we  can  fight 
now  l'^ 

"  Well,  sir,  I  give  you  my  honour," 
said  Mr.  Brandon,  in  a  diabolical  rage; 
and  added,  "  I'll  meet  you  to-morrow, 
not  iu>w ;  and  you  need  not  be  afraid 
that  I'll  miss  you  !" 

"  Hadew,  sir,"  said  the  chivalrous 
little  Fitch ;  "  bon  giomo,  sir,  as  we 
used  to  say  at  Rome."  And  so,  for  the 
second  time,  he  left  Mr.  Brandon,  who 
did  not  like  very  well  the  extraordinary 
courage  he  had  displayed. 

«  What  the  deuce  has  exasperated 
the  fellow  so?"  thought  Brandon. 
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Why,  in  lite  first  place,  he  had  cross- 
ed Fitch  in  love ;  and,  in  the  second, 
be  had  sneered  at  his  pronunciation 
and  his  gentility,  and  Fitch's  little 
soul  was  in  a  fury  which  nothing  but 
blood  would  allay :  he  was  determined, 
for  the  sake  of  his  hart  and  his  lady,  to 
bring  this  proud  champion  down. 

So  Brandon  was  at  last  left  to  his 
cogitations ;  when,  confusion  I  about 
five  o'clock  came  another  knock  at  bis 
door. 

Come  in  growled  the  owner  of 
the  lodgings. 

A  sallow,  blear-eyed,  ricketty,  un- 
dersized creature,  tottering  upon  a 
pair  of  high-heeled  lacquered  boots, 
and  supporting  himself  upon  an  im- 
mense gold-knobbed  cane,  entered  the 
room  with  his  hat  on  one  side  and  a 
jaunty  air.  It  was  a  white  hat  witli 
a  broad  brim,  and  under  it  fell  a  great 
deal  of  greasy  lank  hair,  that  shrouded 
the  cheek-bones  of  the  wearer.  The 
little  man  had  no  beard  to  his  chin, 
appeared  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  might  weigh,  slick  and  all,  some 
seven  stone.  If  you  wish  to  know  how 
this  exquisite  was  dressed,  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  he  wore  a 
great  sky-blue  embroidered  satin  stock, 
in  the  which  figured  a  carbuncle  that 
looked  like  a  lambent  gooseberry.  He 
had  a  shawl-v^istcoat  of  many  colours ; 
a  pair  of  loose,  blue  trowsers,  neatly 
strapped  to  show  his  little  feet;  a  brown 
cut-away  coat  with  brass  buttons,  that 
fitted  tight  round  a  spider  waist ;  and 
over  all  a  white  or  drab  surtout,  with 
a  sable  collar  and  cufis,  from  which 
latter  on  each  hand  peeped  five  little 
fingers  covered  with  lemon-colourcKi 
kid  gloves.  One  of  these  hands  he 
held  constantly  to  his  little  chest ;  and, 
with  a  hoarse,  thin  voice,  he  piped  out, 

"  George,  my  buck  I  how  goes  it  V 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in 
our  description  of  the  costume  of  this 
individual  (whose  inward  man  strongly 
corresponded  with  his  manly  and 
agreeably  exterior)  because  he  was  the 
person  whom  Mr.  Brandon  most  re- 
spected in  the  world. 

"  CiNQBARs!"  exclaimed  our  hero; 
"  why,  what  the  deuce  has  brought 
you  to  Margate 

"  Fwendship,  ray  old  cock !"  said 
the  Honourable  Augustus  Frederick 
Ringwood,  commonly  called  Viscount 
Cinqbars,  for  indeed  it  was  he; 
"  fwendship  and  the  City  of  Canter- 
buwy  steamer  V*  and  herewith  his  lord- 


ship lield  out  bis  right-hand  fore-fioger 
to  Brandon,  who  inclosed  it  most 
cordially  in  all  bis.  Wathn't  it 
good  of  me,  now,  George,  to  come 
down  and  conthole  you  in  thith  cur- 
thed,  thtupid  plathe--hay,  now  1^  said 
my  lord,  after  these  salutations. 

Brandon  swore  he  was  very  glad  to 
see  him,  which  was  very  true,  for  he 
had  no  sooner  set  eyes  upon  his  lord- 
ship, than  he  had  determined  to  borrow 
as  much  money  from  him  as  ever  he 
could  induce  the  young  nobleman  to 
part  with. 

^  1*11  tell  you  how  it  watli,  my  boy; 
you  thee  I  wath  thopping  at  Loogth, 
when  I  found,  by  Jove,  that  the  go- 
vernor wath  come  to  town !  Cutb  me 
if  I  didn't  meet  the  infamal  old  family 
dwag,  with  my  mother,  thitbtertb,  and 
all,  ath  I  wath  dwiving  a  badi-aib 
with  Polly  Tomkinth  in  the  Pawk! 
Tho  when  I  got  home,  *  Hang  it  !*  tbayth 
ItoTufthunt.  *Tom,  royboy,*thaiihr, 
*  I've  just  thcen  the  governor,  and  must 
be  off  r  '  What,  back  to  Ockihford  V 
thaith  Tom.  <  No,'  thaith  I,  <  that  wonU 
do.  Abroad — to  Jewicho — any  where. 
Bgad,  I  have  it !  I'll  go  down  to  Mar- 
gate and  thee  old  George,  that  I  will.' 
And  tho  off  I  came  the  very  nexth  day; 
and  here  I  am,  and  thereth  dinner 
waiting  for  uth  at  the  Iiotel,  and  thix 
bottletii  of  champaign  in  ithe^  and  tlMim 
thalmon  :  tho  you  mutht  come." 

To  this  proposition  Mr.  Brandon 
readily  agreed,  beins  glad  enough  of 
the  prospect  of  a  good  dinner  and  some 
jovial  society,  for  he  was  low  and  dis- 
turbed in  spirits,  and  so  promised  to 
dine  with  his  friend  at  the  Sun. 

The  two  gentlemen  conversed  for 
some  time  longer.  Mr.  Brandoo  was 
a  shrewd  fellow,  and  knew  perfectly 
well  a  fact,  of  which,  no  doubt,  tlie 
reader  has  a  notion— namely,  that  Lord 
Cinqbars  was  a  ninny ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, Brandon  esteemed  him  highly  as 
a  lord.  We  pardon  stupidity  in  lords; 
nature  or  instinct,  however  sarcastic 
a  man  may  be  among  ordinary  per- 
sons, renders  him  towards  men  of 
quality  benevolently  blind  :  a  divinity 
hedges  not  only  the  king,  but  the 
whole  peerage. 

That's  the  giri,  I  suppose,"  said 
my  lord,  knowingly  winking  at  Bran- 
don ;  that  little  pale  girl,  w1m>  let 
me  in,  I  mean.  A  nice  liule  fillr, 
upon  my  honour,  Georgy,  my  buck  I ' 

"  Oh— that — yes— I  wrote,  I  think, 
something  about  her,"  siid  BrandoD, 
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biushing  slightly ;  for,  indeed,  lie  now 
began  to  wbh  that  his  friend  should 
make  no  comments  upon  a  young  lady 
with  whom  he  was  so  much  in  love. 

I  suppose  it's  all  up  now  V*  con» 
Untied  my  lord,  looking  still  more 
knowing.  ^*  All  over  with  her,  hay  ? 
I  saw  it  was  by  her  looks,  in  a  minute.'' 
Indeed  you  do  me  a  great  deal 
too  much  honour.  Miss — ah — Miss 
Gann  is  a  very  respectable  young  per- 
son, and  I  would  not  for  the  world 
have  you  to  suppose  that  I  would  do 
any  thing  that  should  the  least  injure 
her  character." 

At  this  speech,  Lord  Cinqbars  was 
at  first  much  puzzled;  but,  in  con- 
sidering it,  was  fully  convinced  that 
Brandon  was  a  deeper  dog  than  ever. 
Boiling  with  impatience  to  know  the 
particulars  of  this  delicate  intrigue,  this 
cunning  diplomatist  determined  he 
would  pump  the  whole  story  out  of 
Brandon  by  degrees;  and  so,  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour's  conversation 
that  the  young  men  had  together, 
Cinqbars  did  not  make  less  than  forty 
allusions  to  the  subject  that  interested 
him.  At  last  Brandon  cut  him  short 
rather  haughtily,  by  begging  that  he 
would  make  no  further  allusions  to  the 
subject,  as  it  was  one  that  was  ex- 
cessively disagreeable  to  him. 

In  feet,  there  was  no  mistake  about 
it  now.  George  Brandon  was  in  love 
with  Caroline.  He  felt  that  he  was 
while  he  blushed  at  his  friend's  alluding 
to  her,  while  he  grew  indignant  at  the 
young  lord's  coarse  banter  about  her. 

Turning  the  conversation  to  another 
point,  he  asked  Cinqbars  about  his 
voyage,  and  whether  he  had  brought 
any  companion  with  him  to  Margate ; 
whereupon  my  lord  related  all  his  4att 
in  London,  bow  he  had  been  to  the 
watchhottse,  how  many  bottles  of 
champaign  he  had  drunk,  how  he  had 
milled"  a  policeman,  &c.  &c.;  and 
be  concludea  by  saying  that  he  had 
come  down  with  Tom  Tufthunt,  who 
was  at  the  inn  at  that  very  moment 
smoking  a  cigar. 

This  did  not  increase  Brandon's 
good-humour;  and  when  Cinqbars 
mentioned  his  friend's  name,  Brandon 
saluted  it  mentally  with  a  hearty  curse. 
These  two  gentlemen  hated  each  other 
of  old.  Tufthunt  was  a  small  college 
man  of  no  family,  with  a  foundation 
fellowship;  and  it  used  to  be  con- 
sidered that  a  sporting  fellow  of  a 
saiall  college  was  a  sad,  raffish,  dis- 


reputable character.  Tufthunt,  then; 
was  a  vulgar  fellow,  and  Brandon  a 
gentleman,  so  they  hated  each  other. 
They  were  both  toadies  of  the  same 
nobleman,  so  they  hated  each  other. 
They  had  had  some  quarrel  at  college 
about  a  disputed  bet,  which  Brandon 
knew  he  owed,  and  so  tliey  hated  each 
other;  and  in  their  words  about  it 
Brandon  had  threatened  to  horsewhip 
Tufthunt,  and  called  him  a  sneaking, 
swindling,  small-college  snob;"  and  so 
little  Tufthunt,  who  had  not  resented 
the  words,  hated  Brandon  far  more 
than  Brandon  hated  him.  The  latter 
only  had  a  contempt  for  his  rival,  and 
voted  him  a  profound  bore  and  vul- 
garian. 

So,  although  Mr.  Tufthunt  did  not 
choose  to  frequent  Mr.  Brandon's 
rooms,  he  was  very  anxious  that  his 
friend,  the  young  lord,  should  not  fall 
into  bis  old  bear-leader's  hands  again, 
and  came  down  to  Margate  to  counter- 
act any  inOuence  which  the  arts  of 
Brandon  might  acquire. 

"  Curse  the  fellow !"  thought  Tuft- 
hunt in  his  heart  (there  was  a  fine 
reciprocity  of  curses  between  the  two 
men) ;  he  has  drawn  Cinqbars  al- 
ready for  fifty  pounds  this  year,  and 
will  have  some  half  of  his  last  remit- 
tance, if  I  don't  keep  a  look-out,  the 
swindling  thief!" 

And  so  fHghtened  was  Tufthunt  at 
the  notion  of  Brandon's  return  to  power 
and  dishonest  use  of  it,  that  he  was 
at  the  time  on  the  point  of  writing  to 
Lord  Ringwood  to  tell  him  of  his  son's 
doings,  only  he  wanted  some  money 
deucedly  himself.  Of  Mr.  TufUiunt's 
pi^fiiofte  and  history  it  is  necessary 
merely  to  say,  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  country  attorney  who  was  agent 
to  a  lord ;  he  had  been  sent  to  a  found- 
ation-school, where  he  distinguished 
himself  for  ten  years,  by  fighting  and 
being  flogged  more  than  any  boy  of  the 
five  hundred.  From  the  foundation- 
school  he  went  to  college  with  an 
exhibition,  which  was  succeeded  by  a 
fellowship,  which  was  to  end  in  a 
living.  In  his  person  Mr.  Tufthunt 
was  short  and  bow-legged ;  he  wore 
a  sort  of  clerico-sporting  costume,  con- 
sisting of  a  black  straightrcut  coat,  and 
light  drab  breeches,  with  a  vast  num- 
ber of  buttons  at  the  ancles ;  a  sort  of 
dress  much  afiectioned  by  sporting 
gentlemen  of  the  university  in  the  au- 
thor's time 

Wdl,  BiandoD  said  he  had  some 
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letters  to  write  and  promised  to  follow 
his  friend,  which  he  did ;  but,  if  the 
truth  roust  be  told,  so  infatuated  was 
the  young  man  become  with  liis  pas- 
sion, with  the  resistance  lie  had  met 
with,  and  so  nervous  from  the  various 
occurrences  of  the  morning,  that  he 
passed  the  half  hour  during  which  he 
was  free  from  Cinqbar*s  society  in 
kneeling,  imploring,  weeping  at  Caro- 
line's little  garret-door,  which  had  re- 
mained piteously  closed  to  him.  He 
was  wild  with  disappointment,  morti- 
fication— mad ,  longing  to  see  her.  The 
cleverest  coquette  m  Europe  could  not 
have  so  inflamed  him.  His  first  act  on 
entering  the  dinner-room  was  to  drink 
off  a  large  tumbler  of  champaign ;  and 
when  Cinqbars,  in  his  elegant  way, 
began  to  rally  him  upon  his  vnldness, 
Mr.  Brandon  only  growled  and  cursed 
with  frightful  vehemency,  and  applied 
again  to  the  bottle.  His  face,  which 
had  been  quite  white,  grew  a  bright 
red  ;  his  tongue,  which  had  been  tied, 
began  to  chatter  vehemently ;  before 
the  tish  was  off  the  table,  Mr.  Brandon 
shewed  strong  symptoms  of  intoxica- 
tion ;  before  the  dessert  appeared,  Mr. 
Tufthunt,  winking  knowingly  to  Lord 
Cinqbars,  had  began  to  draw  him  out ; 
and  Brandon,  with  a  number  of  shrieks 
and  oaths,  was  narrating  the  history  of 
his  attachment. 

"Look  you,  Tuflhunt,"  said  he, 
wildly ;  "  hang  you,  I  hate  you,  but 
I  musi  talk  I  I've  been,  for  two 
months  now,  in  this  cursed  hole;  in 
a  ricketty  lodging,  with  a  vulgar  fa- 
mily ;  as  vulgar,  by  Jove,  as  you  are 
yourself  f 

Mr.  Tuflhunt  did  not  like  this  style 
of  address  half  so  much  as  Lord  Cinq- 
bars, who  was  laughing  immoderately, 
and  to  whom  Tufthunt  whispered 
rather  sheepishly,  "  Pooh,  pooh,  he's 
drunk!'' 

"  Drunk  /  no,  sir,"  yelled  out  Bran- 
don ;  **  I'm  mad,  though,  with  the 
prudery  of  a  little  devil  of  fifteen,  who 
has  cost  me  more  trouble  than  it  would 
take  me  to  seduce  every  one  of  your 
sisters — ha,  ha !  every  one  of  the  Miss 
Tuflhunts,  by  Jove !  Miss  Suky  Tuft- 
hunt,  Miss  Dolly  Tufthunt,  Miss  An- 
na-Maria Tufthunt,  and  the  whole 
bunch  1  Come,  sir,  don't  sit  scowling 
at  mCf  or  I'll  brain  you  with  the  de- 
canter." (TuAhunt  was  down  again 
on  the  sofa.)  "  I've  borne  with  the 
girl's  mother,  and  her  father,  and 
her  sisters,  and  a  cook  in  the  house, 


and  a  scoundrel  of  a  painter,  that 
I'm  going  to  fight  about  her ;  and  for 
what? — why,  for  a  letter,  which  says, 
'*  George,  I'll  kill  myself  I  Geoige, 
I'll  kill  myself  !~ha,  ha !  a  litUe  devil 
like  that  killing  herself— ha,  ha!  and  I 
—  I  who  —  who  adore  her,  who  am 
mad  for  " 

"Mad,  I  believe  he  is,"  said  Tuft- 
hunt ;  and  at  this  moment  Mr.  Bran- 
don was  giving  the  most  unequivocal 
signs  of  madness ;  he  had  plunged  his 
head  into  the  comer  of  the  sofii,  and 
was  kicking  his  feet  violently  into  the 
cushions. 

"  You  don't  understand  him,  Tufly, 
my  boy,"  said  Lord  Cinqbars,  with  a 
very  superior  air.  "  You  ain't  up  to 
these  things,  I  tell  you ;  and  I  suspect, 
by  Jove,  that  you  never  were  in  kwe 
in  your  life.  I  know  what  it  is,  sir. 
And  as  for  Brandon,  Heaven  bless  you! 
I've  often  seen  him  in  that  way  when 
we  were  abroad.  When  he  has  an 
intrigue,  he's  mad  about  it.  Let  me 
see,  there  was  the  Countess  Fritxch,  at 
Baden-Baden  ;  there  was  the  woman  at 
Pau  ;  and  that  girl — at  Paris,  was  it?— 
no,  at  Vienna.  He  went  on  just  so 
about  them  all ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what, 
when  we  do  the  thing,  we  do  it  easier, 
my  boy,  hay  ?" 

And  so  saying,  my  lord  cocked  up 
his  little,  sallow,  beardless  face,  into  a 
gnn,  and  then  fell  to  eyeing  a  glass  of 
execrable  claret  across  a  candle.  An 
intrigue,  as  he  called  it,  was  the  little 
creature's  delight ;  and,  until  the  time 
should  arrive  when  he  could  have  one 
himself,  he  loved  to  talk  of  those  of  bis 
friends. 

As  for  Tufthunt,  we  may  &ncy  hovr 
that  gentleman's  previous  affection  for 
Brandon  was  increased  by  the  latter'f 
brutal  addresses  to  him.  Brandon  con« 
tinued  to  drink  and  to  talk,  though  not 
always  in  the  sentimental  way  in  which 
he  had  spoken  about  his  loves  and 
injuries.  Growing  presently  madly 
jocose  as  he  had  before  been  madly 
melancholy,  he  narrated  to  the  two 
gentlemen  the  particulars  of  his  quarrel 
with  Fitch,  mimicking  the  little  painter's 
manner  in  an  excessively  comic  way, 
and  giving  the  most  ludicrous  account 
of  his  person,  kept  his  companions  in 
a  roar  of  laughter.  Cinqbars  swore 
that  he  would  see  the  fun  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  agreed  that  if  the  painter  wanted 
a  second,  either  he  or  Tufthunt  would 
act  for  him. 

Now  my  Lord  Cinqbars  had  an  ex- 
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cessively  clever  servant,  a  merry  rogue, 
wiioin  he  had  discovered  in  the  humble 
capacity  of  scoufs  assistant  at  Christ- 
church,  and  raised  to  be  his  valet. 
The  chief  duties  of  the  valet  were  to 
black  his  lord's  beautiful  boots,  that 
we  have  admired  so  much,  and  to  put 
his  lordship  to  bed  when  overtaken 
with  liquor.  He  heard  every  word  of 
the  young  men*s  talk  (it  being  his 
habit,  much  encouraged  by  his  master, 
to  join  occasionally  in  the  conversa- 
tion) ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
when  at  supper  with  Monsieur  Don- 
nerwetter  and  Mdlle.  Augustine,  he 
related  every  word  of  the  talk  above- 
stairs,  mimicking  Brandon  quite  as 
cleverly  as  the  latter  had  mimicked 
Fitch.  When,  then,  after  making  his 
company  laugh  by  describing  Bran- 
don's love-agonies,  Mr.  Tom  informed 
Ihem  how  that  gentleman  had  a  rival, 
ymih  whom  he  viras  going  to  fight  a 
duel  the  next  morning  —  an  artist- 
fellow  with  an  immense  beard,  whose 
name  was  Fitch,  to  his  surprise  Mdlle. 
Augustme  burst  into  a  scream  of  laugh- 
ter, and  exclaimed,  "  Feesh,  Feesh ! 
c'est  notre  homme! — it  is  our  man, 
sarel  Saladin,  remember  you  Mr. 
Fish  r 

Saladin  said  gravely,  Missa  Fis, 
Missa  Fis  1  know  um  quite  well,  Missa 
Fis!  Painter-man,  big  beard,  gib 
Saladin  bit  iniy-rubby.  Missis  lub 
Missa  Fis  V 

It  was  too  true,  the  fat  lady  was  the 
famous  Mrs.  Carrickfergus,  and 
she  bad  come  all  the  way  from  Rome 
in  pursuit  of  her  adored  painter. 

Chapter  IX. 

Which  threatens  death,  hut  contains  a 
great  deal  of  marrying. 

As  the  morrow  was  to  be  an  event- 
ful day  in  the  lives  of  all  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  this  history,  it  will  be 
as  well  to  state  how  they  passed  the 
night  previous.  Brandon,  like  the 
English  before  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
spent  the  evening  in  feasting  and 
carousing;  and  Lord  Cinqbars,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  his  usual  time  after  his 
usual  quantity  of  drink,  was  carried 
up  to  bed  by  the  servant  kept  by  his 
lordship  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Tuft- 
hunt  took  this  as  a  hint  to  wish  Bran- 
don good  night,  at  the  same  time 
promising  that  he  and  Cinqbars  would 
not  fail  him  in  the  morning  about  the 
doel. 


Shall  we  confess  that  Mr.  Brandon, 
whose  excitement  now  began  to  wear 
off,  and  wlio  had  a  dreadnil  headach, 
did  not  at  all  relish  the  idea  of  the 
morrow's  combat? 

«  If,"  said  he,  I  shoot  this  crack- 
brained  painter,  all  the  world  will  cry 
out,  *  Murder !'  If  he  shoot  me,  all 
the  worid  will  laugh  at  me  1  And  yet, 
confound  him !  he  seems  so  bent  upon 
blood,  that  there  is  no  escaping  a 
meeting." 

At  any  rate,  Brandon  thought,  there 
will  be  no  harm  in  a  letter  to  Caro- 
line. So,  on  arriving  at  home,  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  very  pathetic  one ; 
sayiujg,  that  he  fought  m  her  cause, 
and  if  he  died,  his  last  breath  should 
be  for  her.  So  having  written,  he 
jumped  into  bed,  and  did  not  sleep  one 
single  wink  all  night. 

As  Brandon  passed  his  night  like  the 
English,  Fitch  went  through  his  like 
the  Normans,  in  fcisting,  and  mortifica- 
tion, and  meditation.  The  poor  fellow 
likewise  indited  a  letter  to  Caroline ; 
a  very  long  and  strong  one,  interspersed 
with  pieces  of  poetry,  and  containing 
the  words  we  have  just  heard  him  ut- 
ter out  of  the  window.  Then  he  thought 
about  making  his  will;  but  he  recol- 
lected, and,  indeed,  it  was  a  bitter 
thought  to  the  young  man,  that  there 
was  not  one  single  soul  in  the  wide 
world  who  cared  for  him — except, 
indeed,  thought  he,  after  a  pause,  that 
poor  Mrs.  Carrickfergus  at  Rome,  who 
did  like  me,  and  was  the  only  person 
who  ever  bought  my  drawings.  So 
he  made  over  all  his  sketches  to  her, 
regulated  his  little  property,  found 
that  he  had  enough  money  to  pny 
his  washerwoman ;  and  so,  having  dis* 
posed  of  his  worldly  concerns,  Mr. 
Fitch  also  jumped  into  bed,  and 
speedily  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  Bran- 
don could  hear  him  snoring  all  night, 
and  did  not  feel  a  bit  the  more  com- 
fortable because  his  antagonist  took 
matters  so  unconcernedly. 

Indeed,  our  poor  painter  had  no 
guilty  thoughts  m  his  breast,  nor  no 
particular  revenge  against  Brandon, 
now  that  the  first  pangs  of  mortified 
vanity  were  over.  But,  with  all  his 
vagaries,  he  was  a  man  of  spirit ;  and 
after  what  had  passed  in  the  morning, 
the  treason  that  had  been  done  him, 
and  the  insults  heaped  upon  him,  he 
felt  that  the  duel  was  irrevocable.  He 
had  a  misty  notion,  imbibed  somewhere, 
that  it  was  the  part  of  a  j;^ntleroan's 
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duty  to  fight  dueb,  aud  had  long  been 
seeking  for  an  opportunity.  Suppose 
I  do  die/'  said  he,  what's  the  odds  ? 
Caroline  doesn't  care  for  me.  Dr. 
Wackerbart*s  boys  wont  have  their 
drawing- lesson  next  Wednesday ;  and 
no  more  will  be  said  of  poor  Andrea." 

And  now  for  the  garret.  Caroline 
was  wrapped  up  in  her  own  woes, 
poor  little  soul !  and  in  the  arms  of  the 
mithful  Becky  cried  herself  to  sleep. 
But  the  slow  hours  passed  on ;  and  the 
tide,  which  had  been  out,  now  came  in ; 
and  the  lamps  waxed  fieunter  and  fainter; 
and  the  watchman  cried  six  o'clock; 
and  the  sun  arose  and  gilded  the  mi- 
narets of  Margate ;  and  Becky  got  up 
and  scoured  the  steps,  and  the  kitchen, 
and  made  ready  the  lodgers'  breakfasts ; 
and  at  half-past  eight  there  cune  a 
thundering  rap  at  the  door,  and  two 
gentlemen,  one  with  a  mahogany  case 
under  his  arm,  asked  for  Mr.  Brandon, 
and  were  shewn  up  to  bis  room  by  the 
astonished  Becky,  who  was  bidden  by 
Mr.  Brandon  to  get  breakfast  for  three. 

The  thundering  rap  awakened  Mr. 
Fitch,  who  rose  and  dressed  himself  in 
his  best  clothes,  gave  a  twist  of  the 
curling-tongs  to  his  beard,  and  con- 
ducted himself  throughout  with  perfect 
coolness.  Nine  o'clock  struck,  and  he 
wrapped  his  cloak  round  him,  and  put 
under  his  cloak  that  pair  of  foils  which 
we  have  said  he  possessed,  and  did 
not  know  in  the  least  how  to  use. 
However,  he  had  heard  his  camaradet 
d'atelier,  at  Paris  and  Rome,  say  tliat 
they  were  the  best  weapons  for  duel- 
ling ;  and  so  forth  he  issued. 

Becky  was  in  the  passage  as  he 
passed  down ;  she  was  always  scru^ 
Ding  tliere.  Becky,"  said  Fitch,  in  a 
hollow  voice,  **  here  is  a  letter ;  if  J 
should  not  return  in  half  an  hour,  give 
it  to  Miss  Gann,  and  promise  on  your 
honour  that  she  shall  not  have  it  sooner." 
Becky  promised.  She  thought  the 
painter  was  at  some  of  his  mad  tricks. 
He  went  out  of  the  door,  saluting  her 
gravely. 

Rut  Ha  ivpnt*  nnlv  »  Taw  «tAna  and 


that  was  all  she  said,  for  she  pocketed 
the  money,  and  fell  to  scrubbing  again. 

Presently  the  three  gentlemen  up 
stairs  came  clattering  down.  "  Lock 
bless  you,  don't  be  in  such  a  'urry !" 
exclaimed  Becky ;  "  it's  full  herly  yet/ 
and  the  water's  not  biling." 

"  We'll  come  back  to  breakfiist,  my 
dear,"  said  one,  a  little  gentleman  in 
high-heeled  boots ;  and,  I  thay,  mind 
and  have  thum  thoda-water ;"  and  he 
walked  out,  twirling  his  cane.  His 
friend  with  the  case  foUowed  him. 
Mr.  Brandon  came  last. 

He  too  turned  back  afler  he  had 
gone  a  few  paces.  Becky,"  said  he, 
in  a  grave  voice,  "  if  I  am  not  back 
in  half- an -hour,  give  that  to  Hits 
Gann." 

Becky  was  fairly  flustered  by  this ; 
and  after  turning  the  letters  round  and 
round,  and  peeping  into  the  sides,  and 
looking  at  the  seals  very  hard,  she  like 
a  fool  determined  she  would  not  wait 
half-an-hour,  but  carry  them  up  to 
Miss  Caroline ;  and  so  up  she  mounted, 
finding  pretty  Caroline  in  the  act  of 
lacing  her  stays. 

And  the  consequence  of  Becky's 
conduct  was  that  little  Carry  left  off 
lacing  her  slays  (a  sweet  little  figoie 
the  poor  thing  looked  in  them ;  but  tiiat 
is  neither  here  nor  there),  took  the  let- 
ters, looked  at  one,  which  she  threw 
down  directly  ;  at  the  other,  which  she 
eagerly  opened,  and  having  read  a  hoe 
or  two,  gave  a  loud  scream,  and  fell 
down  dead  in  a  fainting  fit  I 

mm*** 

Wafl  us,  O  Muse,  to  Mr.  Wrigbl's 
hotel,  and  quick  narrate  what  chances 
there  befel.  Very  early  in  the  momiog 
Mdlle.  Augustine  made  her  appes^ 
ance  in  the  apartment  of  Miss  Runt, 
and  with  great  glee  informed  that  lady 
of  the  event  which  was  about  to  take 
place.  Figurez  vous,  mademoiieUei 
que  n5tre  horn  me  va  se  battre — oh,  but 
it  will  be  droll  to  see  him  sword  in 
hand !" 

"  Don't  plague  me  with  your  oious 

•prvAntft*  niinrrpls.  AiMnistinp*  that  DOT' 
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robe-<ie^kambre — tell  m6  when,  how, 
'  where!" 

And  so  Augustine  told  her  that  the 
combat  was  to  take  place  at  nine  that 
moniing  behind  the  Windmill,  and  that 
the  g^enllenuin  with  whom  Mr.  Fitch 
was  to  ^  oat  had  been  dining  at  the 
botel  the  night  previous,  in  company 
with  the  little  milor,  who  was  to  be  his 
second. 

Quick  as  lightning  flew  Runt  to  the 
chamber  of  her  patroness.  Tliat  ladj 
was  in  a  profound  sleep ;  and  I  leaie 
you  to  imagine  what  were  her  sensa- 
tioDs  on  awaking  and  hearing  this 
dreadful  tale. 

Such  is  the  force  of  love,  that  al- 
though for  many  years  Mrs.  Canrick- 
fergus  had  never  left  her  bed  before 
Booiiy  although  in  all  her  wild  wander- 
ings after  the  painter  she,  nevertheless, 
would  have  her  tea  and  cutlet  in  bed, 
and  her  doze  likewise,  before  she  set  forth 
on  a  journey,  she  now  started  up  in  an 
instant,  forgetting  her  nap,  mutton- 
chops,  every  thing,  and  began  dressing 
with  a  promptitude  which  can  only  be 
equalled  by  Harlequin  when  disguising 
hioBself  in  a  pantomime.  She  would 
have  had  an  attack  of  nerves,  only  she 
knew  there  was  no  time  for  it ;  and  I 
do  believe  that  twenty  minutes  were 
scarcely  over  her  head,  as  the  saying  is, 
when  her  bonnet  and  cloak  were  on, 
and  with  her  whole  suite,  and  an  inn- 
waiter  or  two  whom  she  pressed  into 
her  service,  she  was  on  full  trot  to  the 
field  of  action.  For  twenty  years  before, 
and  from  that  day  to  this,  Marianne 
Carrickfergos  never  had  or  has  walked 
so  quickly. 

•        #       «       •  • 

"  Hallo,  here'th  a  go !"  exclaimed 
Lord  Viscount  Cinqbars,  as  they  ar- 
rived on  the  ground  behind  the  wind- 
mills ;  «*  cuth  me,  there'th  only  one 
man  !*' 

This  was  indeed  the  case :  Mr. 
Fitch,  m  his  great  cloak,  was  pacing 
slowly  up  sod  down  the  trraii.  his 


of  the  vreapons,  just  as  they  do  at  the 
theatre.  Brandon  stepped  back,  rather 
abashed  ;  Cinqbars  looked  posed  ; 
Tufthunt,  delighted :  ^  Ecod,''  said  he, 
1  hope  the  bearded  fellow  will  give 
it  him.^' 

Excuse  roe,  sir,'' said  Mr.  Brandon ; 
as  the  challenged  party,  I  demand 
pistols." 

Mr.  Fitch,  with  great  presence  of 
mind  and  gracefulness,  stuck  the  swords 
into  the  grass. 

"Ob,pithtolth  ofcourth,"  lisped  my 
lord  ;  and  presently  called  aside  Tuft- 
hunt, to  whom  he  whispered  something 
in  great  glee;  to  which  Tufthunt  ob- 
jected at  first,  saying,  "  No,  d —  him, 
let  him  fight."  "  And  your  fellowship 
and  living.  Tufty,  my  boy,"  interposed 
my  lord ;  and  then  they  walked  on. 
After  a  couple  of  minutes,  during  which 
Mr.  Fitch  was  employed  in  examining 
Mr.  Brandon  from  the  toe  upwards  to 
the  crown  of  his  head,  or  hat,  just  as 
Mr.  VViddicombe  does  Mr.  Cartlich, 
before  those  two  gentlemen  proceed  to 
join  in  combat  on  the  boards  of  Astley  s 
Amphitheatre  (indeed,  poor  Fitch  had 
no  otl)er  standard  of  chivalry) — when 
Fitch  had  concluded  this  examination, 
of  which  Brandon  did  not  know  what 
the  deuce  to  make.  Lord  Cinqbars 
came  back  to  tiie  painter,  and  gave 
him  a  nod. 

**  Sir,"  said  he,  "  as  you  have  come 
unprovided  with  a  second,  I,  with  your 
leave,  will  act  as  one.  My  name  is 
Cinqbars— Lord  Cinqbars ;  and  though 
I  had  come  to  the  ground  to  act  as  the 
fViend  of  my  friend  here,  Mr.  Tufthunt 
will  take  that  duty  upon  him ;  and  as 
it  appears  to  me  that  there  can  be  no 
other  end  to  this  unhappy  affair,  we 
will  proceed  at  once." 

It  is  a  marvel  how  Lord  Cinqbars 
ever  made  such  a  gentlemanly  speech. 
When  Fitch  heard  that  he  was  to  have 
a  lord  for  a  second,  he  laid  his  hand 
on  his  chest,  and  vowed  it  was  the 
ffreatest  h-honor  of  his  life;  and  was 
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that  crazy  paiutcr  that  our  fashionable 
gentleman  did  not  at  all  approve  of. 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Tufthunt,"  said  Loi^ 
Cinqbars,  very  loud,  that  considering 
the  gravity  of  the  case — threatening 
horsewhipping,  you  know,  lie  on  both 
sides,  and  lady  in  the  case — I  think 
we  must  have  the  barrier-duel.^' 

«  What 8  that?''  said  Fitch. 

"  The  simplest  thing  in  the  world  ; 
and/'  in  a  whisper,  "  let  me  add,  the 
best  for  you.   Look  here.   We  shall 

Eut  you  at  twenty  paces,  and  a  hat 
etween  you.  You  walk  forward  and 
fire  when  you  like.  When  you  fire 
you  stop;  and  you  both  have  the  li- 
berty of  walking  up  to  the  hat.  Nothing 
can  be  more  fair  than  that." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Fitch;  and,  with 
a  great  deal  of  preparation,  the  pistols 
were  loaded. 

"  ril  tell  you  what,"  whispered 
Cinqbars  to  Fitch,  "  if  I  hadn't  chosen 
this  way  you  were  a  dead  man.  If  he 
fires,  he  hits  you  dead.  You  must  not 
let  him  fire,  but  have  him  down  first." 

"  1*11  try,"  said  Fitch,  who  was  a 
little  pale,  and  thanked  his  noble  friend 
for  his  counsel.    The  hat  was  placed, 
and  the  men  took  their  places. 
"  Are  you  all  ready  V* 
"  Ready,"  said  Brandon. 
"  Advance  when  I  drop  my  hand- 
kerchief." And  presently  down  it  fell. 
Lord  Cinqbars  crying, "  Now  1" 

The  combatants  both  advanced,  each 
covering  his  man.  When  he  had  gone 
about  six  paces.  Fitch  stopped,  fired, 
and — missed.  He  graspea  his  pistol 
tightly,  for  he  was  very  near  dropping 
it ;  and  then  stood  biting  his  lips,  and 
looking  at  Brandon,  who  grinned  sa- 
vagely, and  walked  up  to  the  hat. 

"  Will  you  retract  what  you  said 
of  me  yesterday,  you  villain?"  said 
Brandon. 
I  can't." 
"  Will  you  beg  for  life  ?" 
«  No." 

"  Then  take  a  minute  and  make 
your  peace  with  God,  for  you  are  a 
dead  man." 

Fitch  dropped  his  pistol  to  the 
ground,  shut  his  eyes  for  a  moment, 
and  flinging  up  his  chest,  and  clench- 
ing his  fists,  said, "  Now  I'm  ready,*' 

Brandon ^rcrf — and,  strange  to  say, 
Andrea  Fitch,  as  he  gasped  and  stag- 
gered backwards,  saw,  or  thought  he 
saw,  Mr.  Brandon's  pistol  flying  up  in 
the  air,  where  it  went  ofi*,  and  heard 
that  gentleman  yell  out  an  immense 


oath  in  a  very  audible  voice.  When 
he  came  to  himself,  a  thick  stick  was 
lying  at  Brandon's  feet,  Mr.  Brandon 
was  capering  about  the  ground,  and 
cursing  and  shaking  a  maimed  elbow, 
and  a  whole  posse  of  people  were  rush- 
ing upon  them.  The  first  was  the  great 
German  courier,  who  rushed  upon 
Brandon,  and  shook  that  gentleman, 
and  shouting,  Schelm  1  spitibube ! 
blagard  !  govrard  I"  in  his  ear.  "  l£l 
had  not  drown  my  stick  and  brogen 
his  damt  arm,  he  wod  have  murdered 
dat  boor  young  man." 

The  German's  speech  contained  two 
unfounded  assertions ;  in  the  first  place, 
Brandon  would  not  have  murdered 
Fitch ;  and,  secondly,  his  arm  was  not 
broken — he  had  merely  received  a  blow 
on  tliat  part  vjrhich  anatomists  call  the 
funny-bone ;  a  severe  blow,  which  sent 
the  pistol  spinning  into  the  air,  and 
caused  the  gentleman  to  scream  with 
pain.  Two  waiters  seized  upon  the 
murderer  too :  a  baker,  who  had  been 
brought  from  his  rounds ;  a  bellman ; 
several  boys, — weie  yelling  round  him, 
and  shouting  out, "  Pole-e-eace !" 

Next  to  these  came,  panting  and 
blowing,  some  women.  Could  Fitch 
believe  his  eyes?— that  fat  wonaan  in 
red  satin  I — yes — no — yes — he  was,  be 
was  in  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Carrickfergus ! 
»       •       •       «  • 

The  particulars  of  this  meeting  are 
too  delicate  to  relate.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  somehow  matters  were  explained, 
Mr.  Brandon  was  let  loose,  and  a  fly 
Was  presently  seen  to  drive  up,  into 
which  Mr.  Fitch  consented  to  enter 
with  his  new-found  firiend. 

Brandon  had  some  good  movements 
in  him.  As  Fitcli  was  getting  into  the 
carriage,  he  walked  up  to  him  and  held 
out  his  left  hand  :  "  I  can't  oflfer  you 
my  right  hand,  Mr.  Fitch,  for  that 
cursed  courier's  stick  has  maimed  it; 
but  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  apo- 
logise for  my  shameful  conduct  to  you, 
and  to  say  that  I  never  in  my  life  met 
a  more  gallant  fellow  than  yourself." 

"  That  he  is,  by  Jove !"  said  my 
Lord  Cinqbars. 

Fitch  blushed  as  red  as  a  peony, 
and  trembled  very  much.  "  And  yet," 
said  he,  "  you  would  have  murdered 
me  just  now,  Mr.  Brandon.  I  can't 
take  your  'and,  sir." 

"  Why,  you  great  flat,"  said  my  lord, 
wisely,  "  he  couldn't  have  hurt  you, 
nor  you  him.  There  wath  no  ballth  in 
the  pithtolth." 
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«  What "  said  Fitch,  starting  back, 
"  do  you  gents  call  that  a  joke?  Oh, 
my  lord,  my  lord  V  And  here  poor 
Filch  actually  hurst  into  tears  on  the 
red  satin  bosom  of  Mrs.  Carrickfen?«s : 
she  Mid  Miss  Runt  were  crying  as  hard 

as  tliey  could.   And  so,  amidst  much 

fthoQtiog  and  huzzaing,  the  fly  drove 

my. 

**  What  a  blubbering,  abthurd  dou- 
.  VeyV  said  Cinqbars,  with  his  usual 
;  judgment ;  "  aint  he,  Tufthunt  ?" 

ITufthunt,  of  course,  said  yes;  but 
Biandon  was  in  a  virtuous  mood. 
"By  Heavens  I  I  think  his  tears  do  the 
BAa  honour.  When  I  came  out  with 
I  bim  this  morning,  I  intended  to  act 
^ily  by  him.  And  as  for  Mr.Tufthunt, 
who  calls  a  man  a  coward  because  he 
cries— Mr.  Tufthunt  knows  well  what 
a  pistol  is,  and  that  some  men  don*t 
care  to  faice  it,  brave  as  they  are." 

Mr.  Tufthunt  understood  the  hint, 
and  bit  bis  lips  and  walked  on.  And  as 
for  ihat  worthy  moralist,  Mr.  Brandon, 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  was  some 
good  fortune  in  store  for  him,  which, 
though  similar  in  kind  to  that  bestowed 
lately  upon  Mr.  Fitch,  was  superior  in 
degree. 

It  was  no  other  than  this,  tliat  for- 
getting all  maidenly  decency  and  de- 
corum, before  Lord  Viscount  Cinqbars 
and  his  friend,  that  silly  little  creature, 
Caroline  Gann,  rushed  out  from  the 
parlour  into  the  passage — she  had  been 
at  the  window  ever  since  she  was  rid 
of  her  fainting-fit ;  and,  ah  I  what 
agonies  of  fear  had  that  little  panting 
heart  endured  during  the  half-hour  of 
her  lover's  absence !— Caroline  Gann, 
I  say,  rushed  into  the  passage,  and 
leaped  upon  the  neck  of  Brandon,  and 
kissed  him ,  and  called  him  her  dear,dear, 
dear,  darling  George,  and  sobbed,  and 
laughed,  until  George,  taking  her  round 
the  v?aist  gently,  carried  her  into  the 
Vmle  dingy  parlour,  and  closed  the 
door  behind  him, 


•«  Egad,"  cried  Cinqbars,  "  this  is 
q^te  a  Hullo,  Becky,  Polly, 


gravely,  "  No  laughing,  sir,  if  you 
please ;  for  I  swear  that  that  lady  be- 
fore long  shall  be  my  wife.'' 

"  Your  wife! — and  what  will  your 
father  say,  and  what  will  your  duns 
say,  and  what  will  Miss  Goldmore  say, 
with  her  hundred  thousand  pounds  ?" 
cried  Cinqbars. 

Miss  Goldmore  be  hanged,*'  said 
Brandon,  and  the  duns  too ;  and  my 
£ither  may  reconcile  it  to  himself  as  he 
can/'  And  here  Brandon  fell  into  a 
reveiy. 

« It's  no  use  thinking,"  he  cried, 
after  the  pause.    "  You  see  what  a 

firl  it  is,  Cinqbars.  I  love  her— by 
leavens,  I'm  mad  with  love  for  her  I 
She  shall  be  mine,  let  what  will  come 
of  it.  And,  besides,"  he  added,  in  a 
lower  tone  of  voice,  *'  why  need,  why 
need  my  father  know  any  thing  about 
it?" 

"  O  flames  and  furies,  what  a  lover 
it  is!"  exclaimed  his  friend.  "  But,  by 
Jove,  I  like  your  spirit ;  and  hang  all  go- 
vernors say  I.  Stop— a  bright  thought ! 
If  you  must  marry,  why,  here's  Tom 
Tufthunt,  the  very  man  to  do  your 
business."  Little  Lord  Cinqbars  was 
delighted  with  the  excitement  of  the 
affair,  and  thought  to  himself,  "  By 
Jove,  this  w  an  intrigue !" 

«  What,  is  Tufthunt  in  orders  ?"  said 
Brandon. 

"  Yes,"  replied  that  reverend  gentle- 
man :  "  don't  you  see  my  coat  ?  I 
took  orders  six  weeks  ago,  on  my  fel- 
lowship. Cinqbars'  governor  has  pro- 
mised me  a  living." 

"  And  you  shall  marry  George  here, 
so  you  shall." 

"  What,  without  a  license  ?" 

"  Hang  the  Ucense  !  —  we  won't 
peach,  will  we,  George  ?" 

"  Her  family  must  know  nothing  of 
it,"  said  George,  "  or  they  would." 

"  Why  should  they?  Why  shouldn't 
Tom  marry  you  in  this  very  room, 
without  any  church  or  stuff  at  all  ?" 

Tom  said  :  "  You'll  hold  roe  out, 
my  lord,  if  any  thing  comes  ^of  it ; 
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who  knew  no  better,  who  never  heard  of 
licenses,  and  did  not  know  what  bans 
meant,  was  married  in  a  manner  to  the 
person  calling  himself  George  Brandon ; 
George  Brandon  not  being  his  real 
name. 

No  writings  at  all  were  made,  and 
the  ceremony  merely  read  through. 
Becky,  Carohne's  sole  guardian,  when 
the  poor  girl  kissed  her,  and,  blushing, 
shewed  her  gold  ring,  thought  all  was 
in  order ;  and  the  happy  couple  set  off 
for  Dover  that  day,  with  fifty  pounds 
which  Cinqbars  lent  the  bridegrbora. 

Becky  received  a  little  letter  from 
Caroline,  which  she  promised  to  carry 
to  her  mamma  at  Swigby's ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  she  was  to  give  warning, 
and  come  and  live  with  her  young  lady. 
Next  morning  Lord  Cinqbars  and  Tuft- 
hunt  took  the  boat  for  London;  the 
latter  uneasy  in  mind,  the  former  vow- 
ing that  •*  he'd  never  spent  such  an 
exciting  day  in  his  life,  and  loved  an 
intrigue  of  all  things.^' 

Next  morning,  too,  the  great  travel- 
ling chariot  of  Mrs.  Carrickfergus  rolled 
away  with  a  bearded  gentleman  inside. 
Poor  Fitch  had  been  back  to  his  lodg- 
ings to  try  one  more  chance  with 
Caroline,  and  he  arrived  in  time — to 
see  her  get  into  a  post>chaise  alone 
with  Brandon. 

Six  weeks  afterwards  GalignanVs 
Messenger  contained  the  following 
announcement : — 

"  Married,  at  the  British  embassy,  by 
Bishop  Luscombe,  Andrew  Fitch,  Esq. 
to  Marianne  Caroline  Matilda,  widow  of 
the  late  Antony  Carrickfergat,  of  Lom- 
bard Street  and  Gloucester  Place,  Esquire. 
The  happy  pair,  after  a  magniOcent  tU- 
jeHn^f  set  off  for  the  south  in  their 
splendid  carriage-and-four.  Miss  Rant 
officiated  as  bride's-maid.  And  we  re- 
marked among  the  company  Earl  and 
Countess  Crabs,  General  Sir  Bice  Cur- 


Titmarsh,  Esquire;  and  the  hdy  was 
given  away  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Eari 
of  Crabs.  On  the  departure  of  die  bride 
and  bridegroom  the  festivities  were  re- 
sumed, and  many  a  sparkling  bumper  of 
Meurice's  champagne  was  quaffed  to  the 
health  of  the  hospitable  and  interesting 
couple." 

And  with  one  more  marriage  this 
chapter  shall  conclude.  About  this 
time  the  British  Auxiliary  Legion  came 
home  from  Spain ;  and  Lieut.-G€neral 
Swabber,  a  knight  of  San  Fernando,  of 
the  order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic,  of 
the  Tower  and  Sword,  8cc.,  who,  as 
plain  Lieutenant  Swabber,  had  loved 
Miss  Isabella  Macarty,  as  a  general 
now  actually  married  her.  I  leave 
you  to  suppose  how  glorious  Mrs. 
Gann  was,  and  how  Gann  got  tipsy  at 
the  Bag  of  Nails ;  but  as  her  daughters 
each  insisted  upon  their  30/.  a-year  in- 
come, and  Mrs.  Gann  had  so  only  60/. 
left,  she  was  obliged  still  to  continue 
the  lodging-house  at  Margate,  in  which 
have  occurred  the  most  interesting 
passages  of  this  shabby  CENTEEt  i 

STORY. 

Becky  never  went  to  her  young 
mistress,  who  was  not  lieard  of  after 
she  wrote  the  letter  to  her  parents, 
saying  that  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
Brandon;  but,  for  partiaUar  reasons^ 
her  dear  husband  wished  to  keep  his 
marriage  secret,  and  for  the  present 
her  beloved  parents  must  be  content 
to  know  she  was  happy.  Gann  missed 
his  little  Carry  at  first  a  good  deal, 
but  spent  more  and  more  of  his  time 
at  the  alehouse,  as  his  house  with  only 
Mrs.  Gann  in  it  was  too  hot  for  hira. 
Mrs.  Gann  talked  unceasingly  of  her 
daughter  the  squire's  lady,  and  her 
daughter  the  general's  wife ;  but  never 
once  mentioned  Caroline  after  the  first 
burst  of  wonder  and  wrath  at  her 
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^  A  MEWSPAFBR  ED1T0R*S  REMINISCENCES* 
ClIAPTSR  III. 

LAFAYETTE,  LOUIS-PHILIPPE,  AND  PAFITTE  —  CASIMIR  PERIER,  SEBASTIAN!, 
FOY,  KBRATRY — THE  SURGEON  —  LOUIS-PHILIPPE  AND  THE  BISCUIT-BAKER 
—  TOWNSHBVD  THE  BOW-STREET  OFFICER,  AND  GEORGE  IV.  —  SMASHER  AND 
LORD  CASTLEREAGH-* bannister's  ANECDOTE  OF  BROWN  AND  THOMPSON  — 
EXTRAORDINARY  ESCAPES  OF  JOHNSON  THE  SMUGGLER. 


During  the  whole  of  my  editorial 
career  in  London,  I  made  it  a  rule  to 
take  a  month's  leave  of  absence  every 
year ;  which  period  I  passed  generally 
in  Paris,  from  the  double  motive  of 
pleasure  and  information.  A  man  who 
writes  upon  French  politics  should  take 
an  opportunity  of  mixing  at  least  once 
a  year  with  French  politicians,  and 
becoroing  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  fountain  from  which  he  is  sup- 
plied by  going  to  its  head.  Circum- 
stances, rather  than  any  political  pre- 
dilection, threw  roe  into  tne  society  of 
the  leading  Liberals  of  that  day, — La- 
fayette, Benjamin  Constant,  Casimir 
Pcrier,  Sebastiani,  General  Foy,  K^- 
ratry,  and  Lafitte. 

My  acauaintance  with  Lafayette 
cororoencea  with  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion which  I  had  received  from  a 
friend  of  his  in  London ;  and  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  most  of  the 
others  whom  I  have  mentioned  through 
him.  La&yette,  when  in  Paris,  gave  a 
soiree  every  week  at  his  house  in  the 
Rue  d'Anjou  St.  Honor^,  which  was 
frequently  attended  by  from  two  to 
three  hundred  persons  of  all  countries ; 
for,  according  to  the  French  mode  of 
conducting  political  toirtes^  a  person 
who  has  once  been  admitted  may  freely 
introduce  his  friend  or  friends  at  the 
next  assembly.  Lafayette  was  at  this 
time  an  old  man ;  but,  by  wearing  a 
juvenile  wig,  he  contrived  to  give  him- 
self the  appearance  of  being  less  aged 
than  he  really  was.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  calculation  or  chance 
that  brought  together  so  many,  hand- 
some females  as  graced  the  evening 
parties  of  the  veteran  republican  :  but 
no  ioirie  in  Paris,  even  amongst  the 
clUe  of  the  aristocracy,  could  boast  of 
so  brilliant  a  display;  for  here  were 
seen  elegant  women  of  every  country ; 
and  to  this  circumstance,  probably,  it 
was  owing'that  young  politicians  of  the 
male  sex  were  very  numerous.  In  La- 
fayette himself  there  was  little  remark- 
able, except  his  perfect  bonhomie.  He 
VOU  XXII.  NO.  cxxx. 


did  the  honours  of  his  salon  with  a  re- 
publican simplicity,  in  which  was  a 
touch  of  the  old  school  from  which  he 
had  withdrawn ;  and  succeeded,  almost 
without  effort,  in  making  his  visitors 
pleased  with  him  and  his  parties, 
although  even  the  poor  fare  of  Parisian 
ioirces — weak  tea  and  cakes,  and  eau 
sucrce — were  frequently  wanting.  The 
Duke  de  Broglie,  then  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  a  French  paper  called  the  Globe^ 
and  his  grandson-m-law,  Charles  Re- 
musat,  were  the  lions  of  the  literary 
coteries  at  these  parties.  Politics  were 
discussed  /reely,  even  during  the  re- 
storation ;  and  the  government  never 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  spies,  for 
plots,  where  there  were  so  many  ladies. 
The  personal  character  of  llafayette 
also  inspired  respect ;  and  the  Bour- 
bons of  the  elder  branch  had  little  ap 
prehension  of  his  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  any  movement;  for  he  was 
considered  as  a  harmless  Utopian,  who 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  enaure  what 
his  reach  of  intellect  did  not  permit 
him  to  cure.  £nglish  and  Americans 
were  always  welcome  at  the  house  of 
Lafayette,  and  to  them  he  was  remark- 
ably attentive.  Indeed,  I  have  seen 
him  devoting  a  whole  hour  exclusively 
to  conversation  with  an  Englishman, 
when  very  influential  persons  of  his 
own  country  were  endeavouring  to  fix 
his  notice.  Lafiiyette  did  not  shine  in 
conversation.  He  talked  a  great  deal, 
and  not  much  to  the  purpose ;  but  one 
did  not  weary  in  his  society,  for  every 
thing  he  said  indicated  that  it  had  its 
source  in  benevolence.  He  had  a  great 
respect  for  Bentham ;  and  any  one  who 
brought  a  letter  or  a  message  from  the 
English  utilitarian,  was  not  only  certain 
of  being  well  received  at  the  regular 
soirref,  but  was  also  a  welcome  morn- 
ing visitor.  Towards  Talleyrand  he  had 
great  dislike,  although  he  rarely  ven- 
tured to  give  way  to  his  feelings  by 
speaking  of  that  wily  diplomatist.  The 
revolution  of  1830  took  Lafayette  by 
surprise ;  and  it  was  with  some  diffi* 
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cully  tl)at  he  was  induced  to  take  a 
part  in  the  important  events  by  which 
it  was  followed.  His  vanity  and  his 
benevolence,  however,  were  both  at 
work  to  impel  him  forward  ;  and  to 
them  it  was  owiog  that  be  made  66 
prominent  a  figure  in  the  neifr  and 
deceitful  institutions  of  regenerated 
France."  Whilst  tn  the  eye  of  the 
mass,  however,  he  appeared  at  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  new  state  of 
things,  Lafyreite  was  bitl  the  blind  in- 
strument of  a  faction ;  and  when  his 
vanity  had  beeti  wounded  by  the  cdfi- 
sciousness  of  his  hating  been  duped, 
he  became  almost  furious  against  the 
ittdividual  whom  he  had  assisted  in 
phicing  on  the  throne.  He  carried  his 
anger  even  to  the  point  of  laying  aside 
the  common  decencies  of  etiquette  (o> 
wards  the  new  court,  with  which  he 
came  to  an  open  rupture ;  and  ^hen, 
some  time  afterwards,  Louis-Philippe 
endeavoured  to  win  him  back,  he  told 
the  courtier,  who  was  sent  to  him  with 
a  friendly  message,  to  take  back  the 
following :  "  11  n  y  a  rien  de  commun 
entre  nous  deux.*'  On  another  occasion, 
tvhen  aware  that  it  was  intended  to  send 
him  a  formal  invitation  to  dine  at  the 
Tuileries,lie  desired  his  servants,  if  any 
person  should  bring  a  letter  from  the 
court,  to  say  that  he  was  out  of  town, 
and  would  not  return  for  a  fortnight. 
**  I  thought  at  one  time,"  said  La- 
fayette (o  me,  "  Of  sending  back  the 
letter,  if  1  should  receive  it,  unopened ; 
but  I  was  unwilling  to  give  the  king  rtn 
advantage  over  me  by  a  breach  of  po- 
liteness, and  therefore  resolved  to  resoit 
to  a  fiction.**  Louis-Philippe,  whether 
from  good  feeling  6r  policy,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say — although,  from  theab- 
i^ence  of  all  attention  during  the  last 
illness  of  Lafayette,  when  his  aid  was 
no  longer  necessary,  the  latter  might 
be  inferred — frequently  attempted  to 
soften  the  obdurate  heart  of  the  old  re- 
publican ;  but  his  reply  was  always, 
*'  Qu*il  jouisse  de  son  frone  et  moi  de 
ma  conscience.**  The  great  error  of 
Lafavette  was  sunnosinir  that  r<»nub- 


of  sincere  convictions,  impartial  men, 
who  knew  and  esteemed  him  as  an  in- 
dividual, admit  that  his  character  was 
patriarchal  as  to  the  benevolence  of  his 
views,  but  that  he  was  destitute  of  tbe 
power  to  distinguith  between  tlMorj 
and  practice — that,  jtidghig  of  tbe 
mass  by  himself^  h«  still  thoagfat  re- 
publicanism, in  a  nation  of  escited 
sprrits  like  Fninoe,  prmotioiibl^ }  but  was 
entirely  deficient  in  those  qualities  of  a 
master-mind  which  c^n  sometitnes  di- 
i^t  the  storm  of  evil  passions  to  tbe 
accomplishment  of  a  good  object.  La- 
fayette was  a  brtve  man,  but  no  tacti- 
cian ;  and  with  the  contempt  which 
republicans  profess  for  old  institations, 
his  vanity  laid  him  open  to  those  who 
revere  them.  If  the  republicans  would 
have  Continued  to  flatter  him,  be  would 
not  have  embraced  what  he  called  li- 
mited monarchy;  and  if  republicanism 
had  been  successful,  he  would  have  cut 
a  still  more  sorry  figure  than  he  did  in 
limited  monarchy. 

The  history  of  the  schism  of  the 
King  of  the  French  and  M.  Lafitie 
resembles  very  much  that  of  Lafeyette. 
J^filte,  however,  never  was  a  repub- 
lican, in  the  proper  seose  of  the 
term.  His  day-dream  Was  fepablkao 
monarchy.  Vain  and  honest,  like  La- 
fayette, he  thought  himself  equal  to  tbe 
direction  of  public  affairs;  and,jodg- 
ing  of  others  by  his  own  rectitude  of 
purpose,  he  imagined  that  ttwotild  not 
be  diflicult  to  fhid  honest  cofleagnes  to 
direct  the  mass,  and  that  dte  mass 
would  readily  fall  into  thehr  notions. 
The  short  rule  of  M.  Lafltte  was  suB- 
dent  to  convince  the  public  that  he  did 
not  possess  the  necessary  talents  go- 
vernment, and  to  prove  to  him  that  abk 
men  are  more  corrupt  than  he  had  con- 
sidered them  to  be.  When  his  pecu- 
niary misfortunes  arrived,  and  he  gave 
in  his  resignation  as  minister,  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  they  alone  led 
to  this  decision.  They  had,  probably, 
a  great  effect  in  inducing  him  to  take 
this  step,  for  he  must  have  lelt  that  an 
in<!r)1vipnt  hnnk(»r  wiis  not  ^  f)t  wnan 
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en  bis  power  by  an  alliance  wiih  the 
old  monarchies  of  Europe.   His  quar- 
rel with  the  king  was,  if  possible,  more 
open  than  that  of  Ladkjette ;  and  he 
had  an  additional  motive  for  anger,  in 
the  contempt  of  his  talents  which  Louis- 
Philippe  did  not  attempt  to  conceal, 
and  the  Ihtle  sympathy  which  was 
shewn  to  him  in  his  calamity.  No  two 
men  ever  differed  more  in  character 
than  Louis-Philippe  and  Lafitte.  The 
former  carries  prudence  to  an  excess, 
and  is  exceedingly  reserved  in  his 
manner  of  expressing  himself ;  the 
latter,  alUiough  of  the  roost  simple 
habits  as  regards  his  own  personal  en- , 
joyments,  was  generous  to  prodigality 
in  the  distribution  of  his  wealth  amongst 
others.   When  in  prosperity,  his  cha- 
teau at  Maisons  Lafitte  was  a  sort  of 
open  house;  and  parties  were  given 
there  weekly  to  several  hundred  persons. 
Uonest  tradesmen  of  every  description, 
when  behindhand  in  money  matters, 
found  uo  difficulty  in  obtaining  loans 
fmm  him,  even  without  interest ;  and 
to  the  poor  he  was  a  friend  and 
a  benefactor.    Under  Napoleon  such 
liberality  was  appreciated  as  it  deserved 
to  be;  for  Napoleon,  with  all  his  faults, 
was  an  admirer  of  generosity  in  the 
^Ithy,  and  held  parsimonious  men  in 
aversion.   Under  tlie  restoration  also, 
Lafttie,  in  spite  of  his  politics,  was  re- 
spected; for  the  distribution  of  his 
^hh  was  in  channels  which  tended 
to  increase  the  comforts  of  those  who 
are  turbulent  when  their  condition  be- 
comes uneasy.   But  the  new  order  of 
tilings  only  saw  in  him  a  man  whose 
^lih  gave  him  a  political  influence, 
which  was  calculated  to  create  com- 
parisons unfavourable  to  the  parsimony 
of  the  new  court.  Lafitte  was  only  par- 
simonious when,  in  the  liquidation  of 
his  affairs,  parsimony  became  an  act  of 
probity.  About  three  years  ago,  I  paid 
nim  a  visit  at  his  magnificent  chateau, 
which  had  been  the  palace  of  Charles  X. 
Mrhen  Count  d'Artois,  and  saw  with  de- 
light how  a  good  man,  even  although 
not  of  a  very  strong  mind,  could  re- 
concile himself  to  misfortune.    He  had 
<|mded  his  beautiful  park  into  oor- 
tloDs,  which  he  had  let  out  in  building 
leases,  con  verting  it  into  a  VilUde  Villas, 
Ja*  augmenting  his  capital  for  his  cre- 
ditors ;  and,  in  his  splendid  palace,  his 
attendants  were  one  man  and  one  fe- 
"iale  servant,  Madame  Lafitte  herself 
JVP^fintending  all  the  arrangements  of 
"is  little  household.   lie  assured  me 


that  all  his  expenditure  was  covered  by  a 
sura  of  four  thousand  francs  per  annum. 
The  result  of  his  economy  and  the  sa- 
criBce  of  his  park,  added  to  some  un- 
expectedly favourable  circumstances  in 
his  liquidation,  was  the  discharge  of  all 
his  debts,  and  the  possession  of  a  for- 
tune, which  was  still  handsome  for  a 
private  gentleman,  but  which  was  mean 
in  comparison  with  what  it  had  been ; 
for  M.  Lafitte  is  supposed  to  have  been 
at  one  time  in  the  clear  possession  of 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  He  is  again  in  business,  as 
the  head  of  a  banking  company ;  but 
he  does  not  take  a  very  active  part  in 
the  concern,  as  his  head  still  runs  upon 
politics,  for  which  it  is  ill  qualified. 
M.  Lafitte  is  a  thoroughly  good  man ; 
but  be  never  was,  and  never  can  be,  a 
distinguished  statesman. 

Casimh*  Perier  was  a  man  of  a  very 
different  Irempe  from  that  of  Lafitte  or 
Lafayette.  Making  proper  allowances 
for  the  difference  in  the  education  and 
early  pursuits  of  the  two  persons,  there 
was  a  close  resemblance  of  character  in 
Canning  and  Casirair  Perier.  There 
was  the  same  high  order  of  ambition  in 
each  ;  they  had  the  same  promptitude 
of  decision,  the  same  impetuosity  in 
the  mode  of  execution,  and  the  same 
reliance  upon  their  own  conviction, 
and  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  others, 
when  they  had  once  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion on  any  of  the  great  subjects  which 
came  within  their  grasp ;  generous  in 
their  passions ;  forgiving  easily ;  but 
never  deterred  by  tlie  influence  of 
friends  from  carrying  out  their  views ; 
whatever  might  be  the  infliction  upon 
the  men  of  an  opposite  party,  or  even 
upon  those  of  their  own  party,  they 
went  boldly  and  resolutely  on.  Both 
could  be  even  elegant  in  their  manners, 
but  bnaquerie  was  the  striking  charac- 
teristic of  each .  What  Canning  was  to 
George  IV.,  Perier  was  to  the  King  of 
the  French.  They  saw  in  the  sovereign 
the  chief  of  a  nation,  himself  subject  to 
its  laws  ;  and,  in  the  formal  respect  to 
the  office,  frequently  forgot  the  courtesy 
due  to  the  man.  Both  were  afflicted 
by  a  dyspeptic  malady,  which  rendered 
them  irascible  in  spite  of  tliemselves ; 
and,  in  their  positions  of  ministers, 
were  by  their  respective  sovereigns 
rather  feared  than  loved.  Neither  of 
them  had  much  personal  vanity,  unless 
men  of  superior  minds,  who  know  that 
they  are  right,  and  do  not  refuse  the 
honnage  which  is  their  due,  can  be 
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called  vain.  Casimir  Perier,  like  Can- 
ning, had  the  ambition  to  rule  alone. 
If  they  consulted  their  colleagues,  it 
was  because  they  were  bound  to  do  so 
by  the  forms  of  the  constitution  under 
which  they  held  office ;  but  the  act  was 
with  them  one  of  form  only.  Perier, 
from  the  nature  of  his  pursuits  as  a 
commercial  roan,  set  a  high  value  upon 
the  alliance  with  England.  Canning 
had,  or  affected  to  have,  a  great  desire 
to  cultivate  a  close  alliance  with  France. 
Shortly  before  Perier  became  prime  mi- 
nister, he  was  endeavouring  to  form  a 
company,  to  be  composed  of  English 
and  French  capitalists  in  equal  propor- 
tions, for  the  cultivation  of  the  waste 
lands  of  Brittany ;  and,  when  in  power, 
this  was  still  a  mvourite  idea  with  him, 
and  he  held  out  great  advantages  to 
emigrants  from  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
for  a  colonisation  in  Brittany  on  a  large 
scale.  Up  to  the  hour  of  his  death, 
Perier  was  actively  engaged  in  what 
the  French  call  inauitrie,  lie  was  the 
first  man  in  France  to  establish  a  manu- 
factory of  steam-engines,  with  the  aid 
of  English  talent.  He  had  an  English 
partner  in  this  undertaking;  and  the 
major  part  of  the  workmen  were  Eng- 
lish. The  speculation  was  on  the  whole, 
however,  unsuccessful,  and  since  his 
death  it  has  been  broken  up.  If  he 
had  lived,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  done  great  things  for  France  in 
the  vTay  of  improvement ;  for  he  was 
not  a  man  to  talk  of  measures  for  years, 
and  never  to  execute  them.  His  death, 
however,  was  regretted  by  few,  for  he 
had  offended  his  own  party  by  refusing 
to  adopt  their  wild  schemes  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  king  could  not  have  been 
sorry  to  lose  a  minister  who  prevented 
his  taking  that  lead  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  which  he  has  since  as- 
sumed ;  and  for  which,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  is,  in  the  absence  of  another  master- 
mind, so  well  qualified.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulties  with  which  Casimir 
Perier  had  to  contend,  there  was  a  vi- 
gour about  his  administration  which  we 
have  not  seen  in  any  succeeding  ca- 
binet—not even  in  that  of  M.  Thiers ; 
for  although  Thiers  had  all  the  energy 
and  all  the  ambition  of  Perier,  he  never 
could  paralyse  the  personal  ^vemment 
of  the  king,  which  leaves  little  to  his 
ministers  except  the  mere  execution  of 
the  purposes  of  his  own  will.* 


General  Foy,  who  has  been  consi- 
dered at  once  the  best  orator  and  one 
of  the  most  honest  men  in  France,  was 
inde^  a  person  of  extraordinary  qua- 
lities. I  never  knew  a  more  modest 
roan  in  private  society,  or  one  more 
deeply  imbued  with  pure  feelings  of 
philosophy.  His  countenance  was  open 
and  intelligent;  and  his  oiganisatioo, 
to  speak  pbrenologrcally,  perfect  He 
had  what  phrenologists  call  an  equal 
head,  all  the  organs  being  nicely  coun- 
terbalanced, and  his  large  benevolence 
finely  controlled  by  the  animal  and  in- 
tellectual faculties.  So  fine  was  the 
organisation  of  Foy,  that  the  cast  of 
his  head  is  placed  on  the  desk  of  the 
President  of  tlie  Phrenological  Sodety 
of  Paris,  as  the  model  of  human  perfec- 
tion. The  acts  of  his  life  were  in  har- 
mony with  his  organisation,  which  is 
not  always  the  case  with  those  casts 
upon  which  phrenological  lectures  are 
ffiven.  Even  in  France,  where  it  is  so 
difficult  for  party  men  to  escape  cen- 
sure, the  integrity  of  Foy  was  almost 
universally  acknowledged  and  respect- 
ed. It  has  been  said  that  he  was  the 
enemy  of  the  English ;  but  this  was  a 
false  charge.  Foy  was  not  one  of  those 
men  who  consider  that  virtue  is  the 
growth  of  any  particular  soil ;  and  some 
of  his  most  intimate  friends  were  Eng- 
lishmen. I  can  assert,  from  m^  own 
knowledge,  that  his  English  visiton 
were  more  numerous  than  those  of  any 
other  country  except  his  own,  and  that 
they  always  quitted  him  delishted  with 
the  reception  which  they  had  expe- 
rienced. Bentham  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Foy.  I  never  returned  from  Paris 
with  a  message  to  him  fh>m  the  general, 
that  I  did  not  go  immediately  to  the 
old  philosopher,  for  I  knew  how  happy 
he  would  be  to  see  me  on  such  ao 
occasion.  Napoleon,  although  he  re- 
spected Foy,  did  not  love  him,  for  they 
were  of  difiterent  natures.  The  character 
of  Foy  was  a  mixture  of  the  lion  and 
the  lamb.  Napoleon  had  less  of  the 
lion  than  the  tiger,  and  was  lamblike 
only  by  starts. 

M.  de  Keratry,  now  a  peer  of  France, 
was,  at  the  period  of  my  acquaintance 
with  him,  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  opposition  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  He  did  not  shine  much  as 
an  orator,  but  his  printed  speeches  read 
well.    I  merely  allude  to  this  gentle- 


•  This  was  written  before  the  return  to  office  of  M.  Thiers  in  1840.  His  position 
IS  now  changed. 
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man  for  the  purpose  of  giving  English 
readers  an  idea  of  the  vanity  of  public 
men  in  France.   My  visits  to  M.  de 
R^ratry  were  generally  paid  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  morning,  when  I  was  al- 
most certaio  to  find  him  in  his  bed- 
room, preparing  his  own  coffee  in  an 
earthen  pipkin  before  the  fire,  which 
consisted  of  some  two  or  three  bits  of 
wood,  and  with  a  bellows  endeavouring 
to  rouse  just  sufficient  flame  to  make 
his  cofke  boil.  As  he  knew  that  I  saw 
at  least  one  morning  paper  before  I 
called,  he  never  failed,  if^ he  had  spoken 
on  the  preceding  night,  to  ask  me  if  I 
had  seen  his  speech ;  and  on  my  reply- 
ing in  the  affirmative,  would  frequently 
say,  «  Eh,  bien,  n'est  ce  pas  beau?" 
Such  vanity  as  this  in  an  English  mem- 
ber of  parliament  would  be  thought 
disgusting,  but  in  France  it  is  quite 
conventional ;  and  although,  judging 
by  the  English  standard,  it  is  vanity, 
still  we  must  not,  as  in  England,  take 
it  always  as  indicative  of  a  weak  mind. 
At  any  rate,  M.  de  KCiratry  was  vain  of 
his  own  child.   lie  was  not,  like  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  never  delivered 
a  speech  that  had  not  been  written  for 
him  in  the  morning,  so  that  he  might 
learn  it  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
who  ran  about  on  the  following  day  to 
the  editors  of  the  evening  papers  to 
reqnest  them  to  insert  "  my  speech." 
This  gentleman  would,  before  the  day 
was  out,  really  think  the  speech  was 
his  own ;  and  I  have  known  him,  even 
in  the  presence  of  the  writer  of  it,  ask  a 
httle  circle  of  politicians  whether  they 
did  not  think  he    had  given  it  to  the 
n^inisters  well  home."  With  our  Eng- 
lish ideas  of  propriety,  there  is  nothing 
so  offensive,  or  detracting  so  much  from 
our  admiration  of  public  men,  as  any 
dispkiy  that  they  make  of  vanity.  What 
would  be  considered  vain  in  England 
is  not,however, considered  so  in  France. 
Phrenologists  say  that  vanity  is  the 
iottc  par  excellence  of  the  French.  If 
^is  be  true,  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
^timated  there  must  be  very  different 
from  that  in  which  it  would  be  viewed 
in  another  country.   A  general  defect 
cannot  excite  an^  great  degree  of  dis- 
as  an  individual  vice.   In  a  part 
of  Switzerland  where  wens  are  very 
prevalent,  they  are  almost  considered 
ornamenUd ;  and  a  story  is  told  of  a 
very  handsome  young  woman  at  Sion, 
>Nho  would  have  been  regarded  as  per- 
fect by  tlie  good  people  of  the  district 


it  she  had  not  been  without  a  wen. 
In  alluding  to  the  early  hour  at  which 
I  visited  M.  de  K^ratry,  I  may  state 
that  early  rising  is  very  general  with 
public  men  in  Paris.  Many  of  the 
ministers  are  at  work  before  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  by  twelve 
o*clock  they  have  forwarded  all  the 
business  of  the  day ;  and  whilst  your 
Melboumes  and  Palinerstons  are  sip- 
ping their  chocolate,  and  reading  the 
fashionable  gossip  of  the  Pott  or  the 
fulminating  leaders  of  the  Timety  the 
members  of  the  French  cabinet  are 
drawing  on  their  gloves,  after  a  hard 
morning's  labour,  to  proceed  to  the 
Chambers. 

Sebastiani,  late  the  ambassador  of 
the  King  of  the  French  in  London, 
was,  when  minister  for  foreign  af&irs, 
one  of  the  earliest  men  I  ever  knew. 
Soon  afler  seven  o'clock  he  was  in 
his  office,  where  he  received,  as  he 
took  his  coffee  or  chocolate,  the  chefs 
de  division  of  his  department,  with  their 
reports.  This  over,  he  saw  his  confi- 
dential agents  and  friends ;  and  by  ten 
o'clock  had  given  audience  to  several 
ambassadors.  On  their  leaving  he  con- 
tinued to  give  audience,  or  read  and 
dictated  despatches,  until  nearly  one, 
when  he  attended  the  Chamber.  On 
his  return,  he  was  again  occupied  for 
two  or  tliree  hours  until  dinner  time ; 
and  having  despatched  his  dinner,  he 
had  to  receive  company  at  his  toiree. 
This  is  the  routine  -of  most  of  the 
French  ministers ;  although  a  lazy  one 
will  now  and  then,  of  course,  get  into 
the  cabinet.  The  U^iest  minister  I  have 
known,  as  a  man  of  business,  was  Thiers, 
who,  from  being  a  briefless  avocat  and 
a  levelling  republican,  became  prime 
minister  by  one  of  those  jn-etto  changes 
for  which  France  is  so  celebrated.  He 
has  left  documents  which  required  im- 
mediate signature  for  weeks,  and  even 
months,  without  that  formality;  and 
such  was  the  accumulation  of  papers 
in  his  office  when  he  was  compelled  to 
resign,  that  in  all  probability  half  of 
them  were  never  signed  at  all. 

Some  of  the  English  secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  in  my  time — I  do  not  know 
how  it  may  be  now — adopted  a  clever 
expedient  to  get  through  their  manual 
duties  without  &tigue.  A  clever  clerk, 
who  had  the  art  of  imitating  the 
writing  of  his  superiors,  contrived,  in 
less  than  two  days,  at  every  change  of 
ministry,  to  write  a  hand  which  even 
the  chief  himself  might  have  sworn  was 
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his  own ;  and  the  first  lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury bad  sometimes  recourse  to  this 
faculty  of  imitation  in  the  sub.  There 
are  certain  persons  in  correspoodenoe 
with  the  Treasury  who  expect  to  be 
answered  by  the  minister  in  his  own 
hand.  This  imposes  some  labour, 
which  the  plan  alluded  to  saved.  The 
contrivance  is  perhaps  a  very  harmless 
one,  for  it  is  only  intended  to  gratify 
the  vanity  of  the  parties  to  whom  let- 
ters are  addressed ;  but  it  is  liable  to 
be  abused.  The  personal  receptions, 
which  in  France  are  a  great  tax  upon 
the  time  and  patience  of  a  minister,  are 
less  90  in  England.  There  €ach  depart- 
ment has  one  or  two  under-secretanes  of 
state,  who  receive  nine-tenths  of  the 
visitors,  and  no  ofience  is  taken  at  not 
being  permitted  to  see  the  minister 
himself;  but  in  Franoe,  where  there 
are  no  officers  corresponding  with  that 
of  under-secretary  of  state  in  England, 
a  minister  cannot,  withoutgivingoSence, 
pass  certain  persons  over  to  a  dtef  de 
cabineC  or  of  bureau.  Frenchmen,  who 
have  no  active  engagements  of  their 
own,  have  so  little  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  official  time,  and  therefore  pro- 
long Uieir  visits  so  much,  without  the 
slightest  consideration  for  tlie  party 
whom  they  visit,  that  being  compelled 
to  receive  such  persons  at  all  is  really 
a  heavy  performance.  Even  French 
politeness  is  obliged  sometimes  lo  give 
way  to  necessity,  and  the  inconsiderate 
visitor  is  bowed  out. 

As  Louis- Philippe  takes  upon  him- 
self the  task  of  goveminff  as  well  as 
reigning,  he  is  compelled  to  give  pri- 
vate andience  very  frequently  to  per- 
sons whom  he  wishes  to  consult. 
Many  of  these  take  place  before  the 
London  shopkeeper  has  opened  his 
shutters.  <^  I  found  hhn,*'  said  an 
English  friend  to  me,  in  his  dress- 
ing-room, at  seven  o'dock,  with  a  glass 
of  the  infusion  of  rhubarb  before  him, 
which  appears  to  be  his  favourite  tonic 
when  his  stomach  is  deranged.  He 
begged  me  to  be  seated,  and  began  to 


that  you  should  do  so ;  but  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  tlie  subject  of  roulades 
and  pirouettes  is  a  very  grave  one  here !'  *' 
The  following  account  of  a  visit  by  an- 
other Englishman  is  very  creditable  to 
the  king;  but  the  foct  which  it  dis- 
closes is  highly  disgru^ul  to  the  cfati- 
racter  of  tJie  country  over  which  he 
reigns.  Many  years  ago,  whtii  I>uke 
of  Orleans,  he  had  some  English  work- 
men in  one  of  his  palaces,  exeooUng 
some  changss  or  repaus.  One  of  them, 
a  plaiii  J(Skn  Bull,  full  of  talent  and 
probity,  took  the  fancy  of  the  king; 
who,  afler  conversing  wilh  him  fre- 
quently,  ofeed  to  let  to  him  aoasc 
premises  on  one  of  lits  estalfis.  The 
Englishman,  of  course,  availed  himseif 
o(&e  Oder,  and  took  posseaskm.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year  the  king  re- 
fused to  receive  any  rent.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  year  he  wished  to  be 
equally  generous ;  but  his  tenant^  who 
had  a  great  deal  of  honest  pride,  said. 
No !  I  aeoepted  this  kioaneas  pnte- 
fully  the  first  year*  for  I  had  not 
brouglit  myself  round ;  but  I  am  now 
able  to  pay.*'  As  the  tenant  went  on 
continually  prospering,  lie  was  desirous 
of  enlarging  the  premises ;  and  here  ibe 
king  was  again  his  friend,  liberally  al- 
lowing him  to  make  whatever  improve- 
ments he  pleased,  and  to  draw  for  the 
necessary  nmds,  for  which  he  was  to 
pay  four  per  cent  if  he  could  afibid  to  do 
so,  and  if  not  able,  he  was  to  pay  Ies5. 
It  appears^  however,  that  he  was  vpdl 
able  to  pay  this  raste  of  interest,  and  lo 
realise  very  large  profits  for  btmself. 
On  one  part  of  his  premises  be  had 
erected  a  hiaoiit  mannfootory  by  ma- 
chinery. When  it  was  to  lull  opera- 
tion, the  king,  accompanied  by  the  nn- 
iiister  of  the  marine,  visited  it,  and 
tasting  the  biscuit,  dmimd  the  amiiiter 
to  do  the  same.  The  miaismr,  having 
acknowledged  that  it  wm  excellent  in 
quality,  and  that  the  price  at  whiek  it 
was  sold  was  lower  than  that  paid  un- 
der the  government  oontmct,  the  king 
said,     Well,  then,  you  nrast  prowiie 
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va:$  dasirai  to  be  wi&h  the  king  oa  the 
eaUo^'m^  asmmHo^.  I  TquikI  hkn/' 
mid  be  lo  a  firieiul,  from  vihwn  I  have 
die  ^Mcdolie,  ^*  in  i)ie  act  of  «havi^ 
hftiiMelf.    A*  4000  as  I  enlei^d  he  ^« 

"  *  How  4  y«  Oa*  — ^  r  and,  fcoU^ 
iflig  oiii  M  ^l^lish  raior,  added,  *  You 
aee  w«  can't  tU^  wiMi/out  you  £n||U«li. 
I  mpfjuo^B  you  cure  doiiig  a  fine  bMBii»aw 
VMb  your  biaowit  €OoU90-  V 
<^  <  Noi  I,  su»/  I  mpUed. 
"  '  wlty  sor 

M  '  J  «upQo«e  itwM  bec^«»eI.wovdd 
BQt  grease  toe  vdwels/ 

^  I  «un  aficaid  that  dnEa  is  Uuth  io 
vbat  )ro«  aay/  oj^seqred  liie  ItiPg,  with 
0BMt  emo^on.  '  It  w  a  aad  aime,  and 
in  vaia  do  I  «AdeavaftHr  to  Aorraci  it, 
I  hmm  Men  the  soldier  easting  bad  biead 
when  Ahe  coujitry  was  payiog  lor  good  / 

Tbe  aoecdoiewluohXielt^ofLouis^ 
Phiiif>pg  and  the  bueuk-baker  n^ay  sur- 
prise many  who  Iiave  ibrmed  their  opi- 
Bion  4»f  the  dmrafiier  of  this  sovereign 
frofo  liM  accounts  of  his  avarioe  ^whioh 
have  been  published  in  some  of  the 
<»Pf)osttUm  aeMsipapers.    That  he  is 
avaricious  I  do  i¥>t  attempt  to  deny ; 
bat  all  that  is  told  of  his  eoonom/, 
and  even  parsimony,  does  mi  of  itseif 
cetablieh  this  charge.   He  has  bis  mo- 
JoenftB  of  libeiaiity ;  and>  if  some  of  lUs 
parti sasM  ace  to  be  believed,  his  savings 
a«e  A0t  ail  locked  up  in  ihe  5  per /cents. 
Wl»ea  he  vm  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
•Mas  which  he  annuaiiy  gave  away  in 
of  chanty,  and  ia  assisting  eoabar- 
raa^^  tcadescaen,  were  said  to  amouei 
to   9ore  #ian  four  thousand  pounds 
aterling;  uad  yet  u  ^  iim  ibere 
WW  gflw^  apfiueni  ny^WMPftWi  in  the 
sno4e  of  eotiduirting  bis  eatablishweptt, 
Ue  /Viefyicariy  made  his  mn  bai;gains 
in  B^im  and  fMurchaf^;  W  w<h^  not 
tbtfik  be  lost  his  time  if,  in  aailing  a 
<4*w*iiy  of  wm  or  hay,  hje  could  by 
ai#>t  «f  beij^iniog  get  aa  extra  1 

^ii€flttioD9  (or  his  bomeis  were 
all  carefWi^  weighed  out;  most  of  his 


to  poetic  cflbrts  than  to  tlie  dry  calcu- 
lations of  francs  and  eeiUimes ;  and  was 
frequently  censured  by  bis  employer 
for  iiis  negligence  of  the  duties  of  his 
effioe.  The  account  of  his  poetic  talent 
and  of  his  neglect  of  duty  readied  tJie 
ears  of  ihe  Duke  of  Orleans,  v1k>,  en- 
tering the  office  suddenly  one  day, 
found  him  with  tbe  manuspript  of  a 
play  before  bim*  ^*  This  is  not  well, 
young  man,*'  said  LoMis-^hilipj)e : 
"  you  are  paid  for  your  time,  which 
belongs  to  me ;  and  your  conduct  is 
not  consistent  with  the  ideas  of  probity 
and  houour  .which  you  are  said  to  en<r 
tertain.  If  I  wese  to  tieat  you  severely, 
but  jusUy,  I  should  dismiss  you  at 
once ;  but  I  hear  that  you  bv^e  rela- 
tions dependent  Atpon  you,  to  whom 
you  are  kind,  and  X  fear  your  poetry 
would  not  enable  you  U>  procure  bread. 
Yo«»  oawwH,  however,  remain  ber^, 
£iet  an  example  of  idleness  to  the  other 
clerks.  If  you  really  possess  literary 
talent,  I  will  p^t  you  in  the  way  to 
cultivate  it  with  effect.  Take  a  year's 
leave  of  absence,  during  which,  witli 
your  mind  abstracted  ftom  all  other 
pursuits,  you  may  be  able  to  write 
your  play*  Your  salary  shall  be  paid 
to  ycu  as  if  you  were  still  bere.  M 
the  end  of  the  year  come  to  roe.  1 
vill  read  your  production,  and  consult 
Others  as  to  its  merits,  and,  if  it  be 
really  good,  will  use  my  interest  to  get 
it  brought  out.  3ut  give  tq»  your  word 
that,  if  my  opinion  be  unfavourable, 
you  will  tben  return  t9  tbe  duties  of 
your  office,  and  for  ever  renounce  all 
idea  of  a  literary  life."  As  the  story 
go^,  and  X  believe  it  is  authentic, 
the  Vioua^g  man  did  a^  tbe  duke  de« 
si^ ;  the  was  tlKMj^ht  wall  p( ; 
Louis-Philippe  n^ade  ^,  poin$  of  seeiug 
i|t  put  into  rehearsal ;  it  was  acted  with 
great  success ;  the  fortune  of  the  poet 
was  assured;  and  Liouis- Philippe  has 
from  that  day  been  lus  tried  and  steady 
fi-iend. 

Many   other    anecdotes,  equally 
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conversation ;  at  the  end  of  which  the 
king  invited  bim  to  look  at  his  paint- 
ings. When  they  had  gone  through 
several  rooms,  the  king  stopped  before 
a  picture  in  which  he  is  represented 
giving  lessons  in  geography,  and  said, 

May  I  never,  in  the  new  and  unex- 
pected position  to  which  I  have  been 
called,  forget  what  I  have  been  I 
There,  Mr.  F  ,  you  see  me  honour- 
ably earning  my  bread :  that  bread  was 
indeed  sweet  1  I  prize  this  picture 
more  than  the  whole  of  my  collection, 
for  it  reminds  me  of  a  passage  in  my 
life  of  which  I  may  be  proud.  A  man 
is  not  disgraced  by  misfortune:  the 
only  disgrace  is  that  false  pride  which 
makes  him  accept  in  idleness  the  as« 
sistance  which  he  ought  to  derive  from 
his  own  honest  labours.  You  will  for- 
give my  emotion,  I  am  sure.  If  I 
could  feel  vanity,  this  picture  would 
indeed  make  me  vain.''  It  is  in  little 
things  that  the  meanness  of  Louis- 
Philippe  is  most  apparent.  His  par- 
simony in  many  cases  amounts  almost 
to  a  disease. 

I  have  frequently  noticed  that  men, 
who  have  been  very  poor,  fall,  when 
they  become  suddenly  rich,  into  one 
of  the  two  extremes  of  improvident 
expenditure  or  excessive  saving.  The 
happy  medium  is  only  the  result  of 
becoming  gradually  accustomed  to  the 
change.  With  many,  however,  the 
meanness  is  merely  accidental,  as  if 
there  were  a  necessity  for  restraining  the 
benevolence  of  the  disposition  by  an 
eccentric  course.  One  of  the  most 
eminent  surgeons  in  London,  who  had 
struggled  with  poverty  for  many  years, 
became  by  a  single  operation  almost  a 
rich  man ;  and  his  reputation  bemg 
fixed,  his  fees  in  a  single  year  fer  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  of  what  he  had 
earned  in  the  whole  of  his  preceding 
career.  This  gentleman  had  received 
from  a  grateful  patient  in  the  country 
a  present  of  hams  and  poultry,  and 
about  three  hundred  eggs.  When  the 
hamper  was  unpacked,  my  wife  was 

present.  "  Does  like  eggs  ?"  said 

the  surgeon ;  "  these  are  very  fine." 
My  wife  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and 
supposed,  of  course,  considering  the 
intimacy  of  our  acquaintance,  that  he 
would  have  sent  one  of  his  servants 
with  a  hundred  at  least  to  my  house. 
Deliberately  examining  his  stock,  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  a  large  egg,  and 
said,  "  Well,  give  him  that."  My  wife 
was  inclined  to  take  this  as  a  joke,  bm 
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no  joke  was  intended ;  and  he  ap- 
peared much  hurt  when  his  own  wile 
reproached  him  with  his  meanness. 
This  gentleman,  on  that  very  day,  had 
travelled  six  miles  to  perform  a  gra- 
tuitous operation,  and,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  had  left  two  guineas  on  the 
table  for  the  use  of  his  poor  patienu 
Many  months  after  tliis  circumstance 
occurred,  I  ventured  to  remonstrate 
with  him  on  various  little  acts  of  mean- 
ness which  he  had  committed.  His 
answer  was,  I  feel  the  force  of  all 
that  you  say ;  but  there  are  moments 
when  the  remembrance  of  my  own 
sufferings  comes  over  me  to  such  an 
extent,  that  in  the  dread — an  impro- 
bable belief,  you  will  say — of  a  return 
to  the  deep  misery  which  I  have  felt, 
I  imagine  that  an  act  of  generosily  is 
almost  a  crime.  That  I  am  insane  at 
such  times  cannot  be  denied ;  but,  alas ! 
who  can  explain  the  various  phases  of 
the  human  mind  ?" 

It  is  time,  however,  that  I  shoald 
end  my  desultory  reminiscences  of 
Paris,  which  have  probably  little  in- 
terest for  the  general  reader,  and  bring 
to  mind  some  passages  of  my  news- 
paper life    at  home."  The  first  name 
that  occurs  to  me  is  that  of  old  John 
Townshend;  for,  during  a  period  of 
tliree  years,  seldom  a  day  passed  with- 
out my  seeing  his  good-natured  (ace. 
Every  body  has  heaSl  of  John  Towns- 
hend.   He  was,  for  neariy  half  a  cen- 
tury, a  Bow-Street  ninner,  and  was 
called  Gentleman  Townshend  by  his 
colleagues  when  he  became  chief  oflSoer 
of  Bow  Street,  for  he  was  the  attend- 
ant upon  royalty,  and  was  charged  with 
the  surveillance  of  every  gr^t  Jite.  j 
I  do  not  remember  to  what  circumstance 
I  was  indebted  for  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  him ;  but  I  was  not  sorry  to 
have  made  it,  for  he  was  a  walking 
history  of  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years ; 
and  having  the  opportunity  of  obliging 
him  with  tickets  for  the  play,  I  thought 
I  had  a  right  to  draw  laigely  upon 
his  reminiscences,  little  imagining, 
however,  at  the  time,  that  I  should 
record  any  of  them  in  print.  Towns- 
hend, in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was 
a  portly  fat  gentleman,  with  an  exterior 
bespeaking  any  thing  or  every  thing 
except  a  Bow-Street  officer ;  and  as  to 
the  runner,  the  familiar  name  given  to 
persons  in  his  profession  in  the  by-gope 
days,  it  must  have  been  a  clumsy  thief 
indeed  who  could  not  escape  from  bis 
pursuit^  if  running  Was  to  decide  his 
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fate.   Towards  lha  latter  part  of  his 
caieer,  be  disdained  tbe  orainaiy  busi- 
ness of  thief-taking,  and  attached  himself 
so  ocUisively  lo  the  aristocracy  that 
he  became  a  perfect  aristocrat  himself. 
He  was  a  high  Tory,  and  had  a  great 
lenxeiiee  for  royalty.   He  spoke  of 
his"  kind  friend,  the  Duke  of  York," 
Mdhia  «<  good  Clarence,"  and  "  poor 
Geoige  IV.,*'   wiih   an  enthusiasm 
almost  approaching  to  idolatry.  After 
them     the  Duke,"  as  he  called  the 
Dttke  of  Wellington,  was  his  fkvourite 

**  Ah,  sir!"  said  he,  one  day,  **  they 
-i  my  talk  of  their  Liberals  as  much  as 
<;  th^  like,  but  I  ^ould  like  to  know 
any  thing  liberal  they  ever  did.  The 
di^e  is  worth  the  whole  lot,  for  he  is  a 
geDtleman ;  and,  although  it  does  not 
become  me,  heing  a  government  man, 
to  speak  ill  of  any  body,  I  am  auite  of 

ji  the  opinion  of  roy  friend.  Lord  , 

■  who  met  me  this  morning ;  and,  after 
^  asking  me  the  news,  said,  *  What 
gci  <]o  yfon  think  of  such  fellows  as  these 
• ,  Whigs,  Townshend  ?  You  know  what 
gentlemen  are.    If  you  call  them 
gentlemen,  I  do  not.'    You  know 

the  Marchioness  of          (bless  her 

handsome  fiicel  for  she  is  handsome, 
sir;  though,  betvreen  you  and  me,  she 
is  more  than  fifty) ;  I  saw  her  last  night, 
for  she  had  a  party,  and  begged  me  to 
attend  just  to  keep  a  look-out.  As 
she  was  going  into  the  ball-room,  I 
said  to  her,  *  Bless  your  ladyship,  you 
seem  to  grow  younger  every  day.' 
Upon  which  she  replied,  <  You  are  a 
sad  flatterer,  Townshend,  but  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well ;'  and 
then  ftnding  her  so  good-natured  and 
iadined  to  chat,  I  told  her  ray  mind 
about  these  Whigs.  FU  tell  you  what, 
sir,  times  is  sadly  altered,  and  I  am 
•orry  to  see  such  goings  on." 

**  What  do  you  think  of  the  Opera, 
TowiMhend  ?'^5aid  I  once,  when  writing 
an  order  for  ^|,at  theatre  for  his  niece, 

*?o!I!^''  of  his  family. 

T  y^'iir' — ^  caa't  call  it  opera ! 

ladies  and 

opiDion>r  ^  « 

Vj.    .       m€X^Mv.  fl«  Ihpv  nail  if  i. 
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think  myself  disgraced  if  I  went  to 
such  a  place.  In  my  time  masquerades 
were  masquerades,  and  George  IV. 
often  went  to  them  when  he  was  Prince 
of  Wales;  but  some  queer  subjects 
would  now  and  then  get  in,  and  it  was 
my  duty  to  keep  a  watch.  I  remember 
one  night  he  came  to  the  door  with 
some  gay  gentlemen  like  himself,  and 
seeing  that  he  was  rather  pressed,  I 
said  to  him, '  George' — he  liked  me  to 
call  him  George  (the  great  secret  of 
Townshend's  vogue  with  the  nobility 
was  his  cunning  familiarity,  which  he 
knew  well  how  to  temper  so  as  to 
create  a  laugh)—*  there  are  some  queer 
chaps  in  that  place,  and  if  you  have 
any  money  about  you,  you  had  better 
leave  it  with  me.'  Upon  which  he 
lauehed;  and,  pulling  out  his  purse, 
said,  '  There,  take  it,  but  give  me  two 
or  three  guineas  to  spend;  and  you 
may  as  well  take  my  watch,  as  you 
say  some  of  your  friends  are  here.' 
You  should  have  seen  his  smile,  sir; 
I  don't  see  any  thing  of  that  kind  upon 
the  faces  of  the  Whigs." 

Townshend  wore  a  large-brimmed 
white  hat.  Having  heard  its  history, 
and  being  desirous  of  hearing  his  own 
account,  I  admired  its  form. 

"  Ah,  sir,  this  hat  was  George  I  Vth's. 
One  day,  seeing  me  with  a  hat  of  this 
shape,  he  said,  '  Townshend,  who 
males  your  hats?  I  should  like  to 
have  one  of  the  same  shape.'  He  had 
one  made ;  and,  wearing  it  only  for  a 
day  or  two,  he  gave  it  to  me.  Ever 
since  then,  sir,  he  wears  no  other  shape, 
and  there  is  always  a  hat  for  me  when 
I  like  to  call.  He  is  the  kindest  man 
alive,  sir ;  though  I  must  say  his  royal 
brother,  York,  was  an  excellent  man  ; 
and  so  is  Clarence,  but  I  do  not  like 
him  so  well  as  York.  I  never  went  to 
see  him,  but,  knowing  that  I  liked  a 
p^lass  of  good  port  wine,  he  always 
mvited  me  to  take  some ;  ancf  when  I 
had  as  much  as  I  liked,  he  would  say, 
'  Townshend,  take  home  a  couple  of 
bottles  in  your  pockets  for  your  wife.' 
I  was  going  through  the  Park  one  day 
with  a  bottle  in  each  pocket  of  my 
coat,  when  who  should  I  meet  but 

r^loMvk^A        <  T*rknin«hAn4l  '     oova  hp. 
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laugh,  and  »aid,  *  D         il,  Towns- 

h^nd!  so  ypu  mean  that  as  a  hint? 
You  shall  (»ee  that  I  can  be  as  generous 

my  royal  brother  of  York,  and  more 
generous  still.  Get  an  extra  pocket 
put  to  esch  side  of  your  coat,  and  when 
you  ocHue  to  see  me,  instead  of  two 
boUles,  you  shall  lake  away  four  V  " 

As  Townehend  related  the  story  of 
the  duke  s  liberal  o0er,  he  was  almost 
afected  to  tears,  but  I  fojngot  to  a^k 
him  if  he  had  ever  turned  ii  to  account. 
TowBsbend  was,  if  my  niemory  as  to 
what  he  said  himself  on  the  subject  be 
not  faulty,  an  orphan,  and  owed  bis 
support  and  education^  such  as  it  was, 
to  a  public  charilable  yastitutiou-  Ue 
sent  the  6rst  ficuinea  tlu)t  Ue  bad  lo 
spare  to  tlie  institution  in  tiie  name  of 
JohoTownshend;  aiul  when  his  econo- 
my, and  the  numerous  presents  which 
be  received  from  tbe  aristocracy*  en- 
abled him  to  be  liberal  as  well  as 
grateful,  be  made  an  annual  donation 
of  ten  pounds.  VVheo  he  bad  dofte 
UiU  for  several  years,  he  became,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  iostitirtion, 
a  life-governor  in  the  name  of  Jolm 
Townshend,  Esq.  Little  did  they 
suppose,  sir,  that  John  Townsbend, 
Esq.,  was  Jolm  Towftshwd  the  Bow- 
Street  ofiiGer,''6aid  he;  ''butllie  money 
was  just  as  good."  If  the  worthy 
guardian  of  tUe  fashionable  feta  had 
lived  longer,  he  would  probably  have 
retired  into  the  eountr^,  where,  aa 
Squire  Townsbend,  bis  iormef  occupa- 
tions would  have  l>een  forgotten ;  but 
Death  laid  hold  of  him  suddenly  at 
bis  residence  near  Belgrave  Squfu^e, 
and  a  fi^  put  an  end  to  a  life  wbicb  was 
never  di^gra^ad  by  an  aet  of  diahonawr« 
and  le£t  witii  iiis  4mily  a  rmnembmce 
withoitf  a  Btain.  • 

la  ytntit^  the  words  Bow-Stnaet 
officer,  I  wall  to  *ay  racpUecUon  a 
circiiinstance  wbieh  occurred  oetany 


charge  would  be  ten  guineas.  As- 
tonished at  the  eagerness  with  wlucb 
the  man  offered  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 
so  little  corresponding  with  his  ap- 
pi^arme,  I  took  up  5m  manmaipt; 
andf  glancing  at  its  contents,  {Mud 
that  it  was  a  very  violent  attack  upoo 
Lord  Castlereagh,  who  was  then  in 
oAice,  and  tliat  it  was  libdlous  in 
m^ny  parts.   Altliough  my  poLitieal 
a^otiments  were  not  exactly  those  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  I  did  not  chooss  to 
make  my  paper  the  vebMe  of  ailacks 
of  this  description,  and  told  the  pan 
tliat  liie  article  could  not  be  admitled 
at  any  price.   lie  immdiately  be^ 
to  abuse  the  character  of  Lord  Cai&e^ 
reagh,  declaring  that  be  bad  beea  ^ 
gaged  for  him  in  vmom  circumslapcffi 
of  foreign  ef^piengge^  and  that  be,  Loid 
bad  made  bim  tiie  inoftt  brillisnt 
promises,  no^  one  of  which  he  kad 
kept,    ile  had  applied  (Eor  redresf,  he 
savd,  until  he  was  tired  of  applic^icns? 
and  bad  resolved  on  public  exposwe. 
lie  t|hen  admitted  to  me  that  sefeial 
newspapers  bad  refund  to  insert  his 
attack ;  and  ^aid  tiiat,  finding  no  public 
outlet  for  his  complaints,  he  wouki 
now  take  vengeance  into  his  own 
liands,  and  have  Lord  Castlerpagh's 
life.   This  person,  whose  name  was 
Smash^  (a  very  appropriate  mm  ^ 
such  a  man),  entered  into  partioula/5 
which  mad^  me  ai¥}  my  frjiend  the 
Quaker  believe  that  he  did  reaUy  in- 
tend to  execute  his  diaboli<^  purpose. 
Wbiin  be  h^td  Wfl  t)j«  o^ifie,  my  frtp^i 
wbo  W4S  one  of  the  a»ost  ti^iid  cot- 
tuses  living,  entreated  me  to  Mke  so«e 
stups  for  puMing  Lord  CastU^en^  ^ 
bis  guard ;  J^,  aU^vgh  Iho  (i^H^ 
was  a  4ecided  Radifli)^  he  ^ 
sboNld         sl^p  again  if  km 
beleU  b*8  locdship^  irom  his  not  knov* 
ing  what  Smaeh^'s  intanlMps  w«»- 
lie  Jueed  so  many  argnmeats  to  induce 
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W  at  im  end ;  but,  at  about  six  o'clock 
m  the  ereniag,  I  had  a  vigil  from  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Bow  Street,  Sir  U. 
BakM,  vbo,  with  my  letter  to  Lord 
Cirtlcucagfa  in  \u«  hand,  informed  me 
tb&t  ha  bad  just  left  that  nobleman, 
aad  had  eome  to  request  that  I  would 
??ve  him  the  details  of  roy  Qonversatioa 
viih  Smasher,  as  Sir  Itobeft  assured 
pt  that  Lord  Castlereagh  iotended  to 
\nq^\te  into  Uie   man's  complaints 
and  was  nm\y  desirous  in  the  first 
.  iMtaiice  of  ascertaining  whether  there 
J  was  any  danger  to  be  apprehended 
.  &Qtt  the  excUed  stale  of  his  mind.  I 
.  I  ^  not  Kesiute  to  enter  very  fully 
ioto  all  the  ciacc^mstances  of  the  affiur ; 
ud,  ia  an  anguarded  moment,  signed 
afofnal  depoettioo,  whioh  Sir  Robert 
Baker  had  dmwn  out.   Soon  after  the 
nagtstatA  had  taken  his  leave,  how- 
ever, I  fek  tl>at  I  had  plaoed  myself  in 
aae^vocal  position,  and  immediately 
vmit  to  him  to  say  that  if  it  was  in* 
tottded  to  talbt  any  coercive  measures 
•fainst  Smasher  without  at  tlie  same 
time  inquiring  impartially  into  the 
nerits  of  his  claims,  I  would  not  apo 
pear  as  a  witness  against  him.    On  the 
fbUowiag  morning  as  I  was  dressing, 
my  clerk  came  to  inform  me  that  two 
Bew-Street  officers  were  waiting  (or 
ne  below  stairs.    I  had  forgotten  the 
event  of  the  preceding  day,  and  was 
wendenng  what  I  could  have  done  to 
have  caused  the  honour  of  such  a  vistt, 
when  saddenly  it  necuned  to  me  that 
it  must  be  connected  with  the  ai^  of 
Smasher.    I  went  down^^staks,  and 
&Mind  two  rather  decent-looking  iel- 
lows,  who,  on  seeing  me,  were  ««- 
ceedingly  |)oliU,  and  requested  »e  to 
excuse  their  intnision,  and  to  allow 
them  la  temain^  a  short  time.  "We 
hw?e  foiNid  Smasher  out,"  said  they, 
and  have  ascertaiaed  that  his  prefect 
is  to  shoot  Lord  Castlereagh  as  he 
emanes  the  Park.   la  order  4o  throw 
him  off  his  guwd,  we  have  left  woid 
that  you  want  to  see  him ;  and,  as  he 
waa  to  reuira  home  at  aiae  o'clock  in 
tibe  morninf,  we  may  soon  expect  him 
here/'  My  indignation  at  having  my 
«w»e  made  a  trap  by  Bow  -  Street 
«»c«r8was  so  great,  tliat,  in  the  first 


tell  him  to  make  the  best  of  his  way 
out  of  London,  and  if  he  was  in  want 
of  money,  to  offer  him  any  sum  within 
fifty  pounds ;  for  although  I  had  been 
most  anxious  to  prevent  personal  in- 
jury to  I>ord  Castlereagh,  the  idea  of 
being  held  up  as  a  denunciator  even 
for  a  good  purpose  was  so  terribU  to 
me,  that,  at  ttie  ntomeiit,  I  would 
have  given  all  I  possessed  to  favour 
Smasher's  escape.  I  know  that  my 
conduct  in  this  afinir  may  appear  ex- 
ceedingly inconsistent,  but  I  do  not 
foar  that  any  well-regulated  mind  will 
consider  that  I  was  acting  an  un£iir 
part  I  told  my  clerk  that  if  Smasher 
should  cally  he  would  allow  half  an 
hour  to  ehipse  after  his  departure,  and 
then  knock  at  the  door  of  my  private 
loom,  in  wliich  the  Bow-Street  officers 
were  sitting.  Two  luMirs  elapsed  be- 
fore the  expected  signal  was  given. 
During  this  time,  however,  I  was  very 
much  anuised  by  the  anecdotes  of  ex- 
traordinary rencontres  in  which  these 
officers  had  been  engaged.  At  eleven 
o'clock  the  til  Bee  expected  knocks  were 
given.  I  then  rose  from  roy  chair,  and 
said,  *^  Gentlemen,  will  you  have  the 
kindness  to  present  my  compliments 
to  Sir  R.  Baker,  and  tell  him  that  £ 
was  not  aware  that  it  was  the  custom 
of  chief  magistrates  to  make  the  houses 
of  private  gentlemen  dec<^- traps  for 
persons  of  whom  the  police  were  in 
seacch;  and  that  Sniasber,  by  my 
means,  is,  I  trust,  out  of  his  reach  ?'* 
The  officers  were  very  much  astonished 
at  the  message  witli  which  I  charged 
them,  bui  to<^  Iheir  leave  very  civilly, 
and  I  never  heard  that  Ihey  were  able 
to  get  hold  of  Smasher,  who  certainly 
lost  no  time  in  leading  London,  and 
thus  I  was  able  to  aocomplish  all  that 
I  intended  as  regarded  Lord  Castie- 
reagfa  withmst  disgracing  myself.  Not 
long  afterwaids  this  aoibrtuaaile  noble- 
man cut  his  throat.  Altbough  it  was 
utterly  impossible  that  there  could  have 
been  any  eonnexion  between  the  affair 
of  Sma^er  and  this  melanoholy  event, 
I  was  much  struck  on  readwg  the 
account  of  the  coroner's  inquest  at  a 
question  put  by  a  juryman  io  one  of 
Lord  Castlereagh's  servants.   He  in- 
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learned  from  another  still  more  no- 
torious personage,  the  famous  smug- 
gler, Captain  Johnson,  whose  mate, 
in  a  smuggling-cutter,  he  had  been; 
that  he  had  quitted  England  before 
the  death  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and 
resumed  the  contraband  trade. 

During  the  whole  of  my  newspaper 
career,  no  man  with  whom  I  came  in 
contact  produced  so  strong,  and  oc- 
casionally painful,  an  impression  upon 
me  as  this  Johnson.  He  was  one  of 
those  extraordinary  beings  whom  chance 
had  saved  from  the  gallows ;  but  whose 
character,  if  it  had  been  directed  by 
education,  might  have  led  its  possessor 
to  the  highest  rank.  Men  of  this 
organisation  are  the  chiefs  of  states  or  of 
banditti,  according  to  the  circumstances 
ill  which  they  are  placed,  and  tlie  ex- 
ternal influence  by  which  their  charac- 
ter is  brought  out.  Having  taken  rather 
an  active  part  in  Portuguese  politics, 
and  being  supposed  to  have  more 
weight  with  the  ministers  of  Don  Pedro 
than  I  really  had,  Johnson,  who  was 
disputing  with  them  about  some  claims, 
was  recommended  to  apply  to  me.  As 
I  knew  nothing  of  him  beyond  the  fact 
of  his  having  been  notorious  in  a  pro- 
fession which  he  had  abandoned ;  and, 
as  he  introduced  himself  to  me  as  a 
naval  officer  on  half-pay,  an  honour  to 
which  he  had  only  an  equivocal  title, 
I  could  not  refuse  to  listen  to  the  story 
of  his  complaint,  and  having  promised 
to  make  inquiry  into  the  prospect  of  his 
obtaining  the  remuneration  which  he 
pretend^  was  due  to  him,  he  felt  him- 
self at  liberty  to  call  upon  me  again. 
He  did  not  mil  to  profit  by  this  liberty, 
and  scarcely  an  evening  passed  for 
some  weeks  without  a  visit  fk>m  this 
extraordinary  man.  At  Uiis  period, 
which  is  now  about  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  Johnson  was  an  old  man,  but 
without  the  external  signs  which  usually 
denote  old  age.  His  person  was  as 
erect  as  that  of  a  man  of  forty ;  and,  as 
his  large  whiskers  were  dyed  black, 
when  his  hat  was  on  and  his  gray  hair 
was  not  seen,  no  person  could  have 
supposed  him  to  be,  as  he  must  have 
been,  much  more  than  sixty  years  old. 
Although, as  I  subsequently  ascertained, 
he  was  much  embarrassed  in  his 
finances,  and  had  several  writs  out 
against  him,  he  appeared  in  public 
with  as  much  confidence  as  if  there 
were  neither  writs  nor  sheriffs'  officers 
in  existence.  So  desperate  was  his 
character;  that  no  officer  would  venture 


to  arrest  him,  for  he  never  left  home 
without  having  loaded  pistols  in  his 
pockets,  and  had  sworn  to  shoot  the 
first  officer  who  should  attempt  to  touch 
him ;  and  he  was  certainly  the  roan  lo 
keep  his  word.  There  vras  something 
liorrible  in  the  cold  and  collected  man- 
ner in  which  he  spoke  of  his  ferocious 
conduct  during  his  lawless  career ;  but 
it  was  impossible  not  to  be  interested 
in  the  marvellous  accounts  of  his  hair- 
breadth escapes.  When  comparatively 
a  young  man,  he  was  owner  of  a  fine 
smuggling  cutter,  which  the  revenue 
cruisers  had  been  long  endeavouring, 
but  in  vain,  to  capture.  He  was,  how- 
ever, at  last  betrayed  by  a  man  who 
had  been  his  partner  in  some  smug- 
gling transaction .  His  vessel  was  taken, 
and  he  was  transferred  to  the  revenue 
cutter  which  had  captured  him.  As 
this  vessel  was  about  to  enter  the  har- 
bour of  Shoreham,  in  Sussex,  Johnson, 
who  was  lying  near  the  stem  pretend- 
ing to  be  asleep,  suddenly  dropped 
into  the  sea  and  swam  asliore.  He 
made  his  way  instantly  to  Brighton ; 
and,  on  the  following  momine,  he 
loaded  his  pistols,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  galloping  up  to  the  house  of  tlie 
person  whom  he  supposed  to  have 
been  his  denunciator,  and  who  resided 
at  Shoreham,  he  inquired  for  him  with 
the  intention,  as  he  has  since  said,  of 
shooting  him  when  he  should  make  his 
appearance.  Fortunately,  the  man  was 
from  home.  Johnson  being  informed  that 
he  was  at  Worthing,  went  to  that  place 
imroed lately.  On  arriving  at  Worthing, 
he  alighted  at  an  hotel  kept  by  a  person 
named  Hogsflesh ;  and,  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  man  of  whom  he  was 
in  search  would  soon  return  to  the 
hotel,  he  desired  that  he  might  be 
shewn  in  without  his  name  being  men- 
tioned. In  a  few  minutes  the  man 
arrived ;  and,  little  suspecting  who  the 
person  was  who  wanted  to  see  him, 
went  at  once  into  the  room  in  which 
Johnson  was  waiting.  As  soon  as  be 
had  fairly  entered,  Johnson  locked  tlte 
door;  and,  putting  a  pistol  to  bis 
breast,  threatened  to  blow  out  his 
brains  if  he  did  not  immediately  make 
an  engagement  to  use  all  his  influence 
for  the  recovery  of  his  vessel.  The 
poor  fellow  went  on  his  knees  and 
entreated  Johnson  to  spare  his  life,  pro- 
mising all  that  he  desired.  Johnson 
was  not  a  man,  however,  to  be  satisfied 
with  mere  promises,  and  would  not 
let  his  prisoner  go  until  he  bad  pro- 
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cured  from  bis  banker  in  Worthing,  bjr 
•'  a  check  vrbicb  Johnson  himself  sent, 
*  a  krge  sum  of  money  as  a  guarantee 
for  tbe  realisation  of  his  engagement. 
Hawmg  obtained  this  money  be  said, 
*•  Now  yon  may  go ;  but  bear  in  mind, 
that  if  I  am  not  walking  upon  the 
deck  of  my  own  vessel  before  this  day 
raoDtby  not  only  will  I  never  return 
you  tbe  money,  but^  if  I  travel  from 
one  end  of  the  globe  to  the  otiier, 
I  will  blow  out  your  brains!*'  So 
efficacious,  said  Johnson,  was  this 
threat,  that  in  less  than  three  weeks 
the  man  had  employed  his  influence 
with  success,  and  Johnson  was  again 
riding,  in  all  his  pride,  upon  Uie  sea. 

Johnson's  escape  from  Horsemonger 
Lane  Gaol,  in  which  he  was  confined 
with  a  man  who  had  acted  as  his  mate, 
upon  a  charge  of  having  forcibly  de- 
tained and  ill-treated  some  revenue- 
officers,  is  quite  romantic.  I  shall  give 
it  as  nearly  as  I  can  fforo  memory  in 
his  own  words : — 

"  I  was  well  aware,"  said  he,  "  that 
I  had  nothing  short  of  transportation 
for  life  to  expect,  and  therefore  resolved 
at  all  hazard  to  attempt  an  escape.  I 
had  plenty  of  money,  and  was  allowed 
to  receive  my  attorney  and  other  per- 
sons in  prison.  Having  arranged  all 
my  plans  with  them,  I  pretended  one 
morning  that  I  had  invited  some  friends 
to  dioe  with  me,  and  contrived  to  send 
out  two  or  three  of  the  turnkeys  to 
niake  purchases  of  provisions  and  wine. 
As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  I  put  a 
brace  of  pistols  into  the  hands  of  my 
mate ;  and  having  assured  him  that 
our  case  vras  desperate,  inquired  if  he 
was  willing  to  fight  for  bis  liberty? 
He  replied,  *  Master,  I  will  do  as  you 
do,  whatever  it  may  be.'  Then  Uki'ng 
*  P?*r  myself,  which  I  con- 

cealed under  my  coat,  1  went  up  to 
the  wicketand knocked.  Itwasopened 
^  ^ew  inches,  in  the  usual  way ;  and, 
lor  a  minute  or  two,  I  amused  the 
who  bad  opened  it  in  con- 
%^if^u*^°'  then  pushing  forcibly,  in 
"ch  I  ^  joined  by  my  mate,  we 
^^inved  to  enter  the  lodge ;  and  each 


were  in  waiting,  came  up ;  and,  under 
the  pretence  of  curiosity,  got  round  the 
keepers  and  prevented  Uieir  making 
any  progress.  Two  fine  horses  ready 
saddled  were  there,  upon  which  we 
mounted ;  and,  clappmg  spurs  into 
their  sides,  galloped  off  into  Battersea 
Fields,  where  we  changed  our  dress 
from  bundles  which  had  been  fixed  to 
the  saddles.  We  now  rode  across  the 
country  until  the  evening,  when,  judg- 
ing that  London  would  be  the  safint 
place  of  concealment,  we  returned 
quietly  before  dusk  by  Hyde  Park 
Comer  as  if  we  were  a  gentleman  and 
his  servant  (for  m^  man  was  in  a  plain 
livery,  with  a  military  cockade^  who 
bad  been  for  an  airing  before  ainner. 
You  will  hardly  believe,  sir,  that  the 
first  place  I  went  to  vras  my  own 
house.  I  did  not  stay  there  long,  and 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  a  friend  in 
the  City,  where  I  lay  hidden  for  about 
three  weeks,  until  the  hue  and  cry  were 
over.  I  then  found  my  way  to  the 
coast,  and  got  safely  to  sea." 

The  escape  of  Johnson  from  the 
Fleet  Prison  was  considered  at  the 
time  to  be  one  of  the  boldest  and  best 
contrived  efforu  of  the  kind  that  was 
ever  made.  He  had  previously  been 
confined  in  that  prison  in  the  strong 
room.  On  this  occasion  he  told  the 
governor  that  if  he  would  not  place 
him  in  that  room,  he  would  give  his 
word  not  to  attempt  to  escape;  but 
that,  if  placed  there,  nothing  should 
prevent  nis  leaving  the  prison.  The 
governor,  who  did  not  set  so  high  a 
value  upon  Johnson's  word  as  Johnson 
himself,  refused  to  comply  with  -  his 
request;  observing,  that  his  responsi- 
bility was  too  great  to  permit  the 
leniency  that  he  required.  For  some 
days  Johnson  appeared  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  hb  situation,  but  he  had  been 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  preparing 
the  means  of  evasion.  When  every 
thing  was  ready,  he  contrived  to  force 
bis  way  through  the  ceiling  of  the 
strong  room  and  to  reach  the  leads  of 
the  prison,  from  which  be  got  upon  the 
chrvaux  de  frise,  where  a  rope  had  been 
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had  been  ordered  to  that  point.  He 
soon  descried  it,  and,  taking  a  boat, 
was  on  board  almost  as  soon  as  his 
escape  had  been  discovered  by  the 
governor  of  the  prison,  in  which  it  was 
thought  he  had  been  so  firmly  secured. 

Another  escape  was  from  Holland. 
With  my  unfortunate  organisation  as 
to  the  recollection  of  names,  which  is 
almost  as  defective  as  that  of  the  worthy 
Mr.  Brown  in  the  story  which  Jack 
Bannister  told  so  delightfully,  I  forget 
the  name  of  the  place.  The  reader 
must  forgive  the  digression,  and,  if  he 
should  happen  to  be  a  phrenologist,  he 
will  readily  excuse  me,  and  perhaps  will 
take  some  opportunity  of  explaining,  if 
he  can,  how  it  is  that  people  who  re- 
member iacts  so  well,  at  no  matter  what 
distance  of  time,  are  frequently  unable 
to  remember  names.  A  worthy  phy- 
sician in  the  City,  who  died  lately  (Dr. 
Davis),  assured  me  that,  although  in 
the  habit  of  calling  upon  his  mother 
almost  daily  for  several  years  after  her 
second  marriage,  he  one  day  forgot  her 
name ;  and,  instead  of  asking  if  Mrs. 

 was  in,  was  compelled  to  say, 

"  Is  my  mother  at  home?''  The  doc- 
tor, however,  was  not  quite  so  forgetful 
as  Bannister*s  Mr.  Brown .  Mr.  Brown 
and  Mr.  Thomson  were  two  J^don 
citizens,  who,  although  very  loving 
husbands  and  excellent  fathers,  were 
now  and  then  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  country 
without  their  family  incumbrances. 
They  went  together  on  one  occasion  to 
Margate;  but,  not  being  able  to  find 
an  apartment  for  both  in  the  same 
house,  hired  rooms  in  different  houses. 
Brown,  who  was,  it  seems,  totally  de* 
6cient  of  the  organ  which  denotes  re- 
collection of  names,  if  there  be  such 
an  organ,  and  there  must  be,  for  the 
phrenologists  have  an  organ  for  every 
thing,  — '  was  writing  to  his  wife, 
when,  coming  to  the  end  of  his  let- 
ter, and  having  added  the  usual 
"  aflectionate  husband  until  death," 
he  suddenly  stopped,  exclaiming,  "  I 
have  forgotten  my  own  name  ! 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  He  could  not 
ring  the  bell  for  the  servant  of  the 
house  to  ask  her  what  his  name  was, 
she  would  have  thought  him  insane. 
After  tapping  his  forehead  some  twenty 
or  thirty  times  as  if  the  word  would 
come  when  he  knocked,  and  going 
through  the  alphabet  from  A  to  Z  as 
many  times,  he  put  on  his  hat  and 
walked  to  the  lodgings  of  his  friend, 


Thompson.  Here  it  would  have  been 
very  easy  at  once  to  acquire  the  de- 
sired information  if  he  had  taken  die 
straight  course;  but  Brown  was  very 
sensitire  as  to  his  defect,  and  did  all 
he  could  to  conceal  it  from  his  frieods. 
He  preferred  the  fishing  or  diplomatic 
course. 

"  How  do  you  do,  fiiend  Thomp- 
son ?"  said  he,  expecting  that  the  othtx 
would  reply, "  Very  well,  I  thank  you, 
friend  Brown ;  and  how  are  yon  T 
But  Thompi«on  simply  said, 

**  How  do  you  do,  friend  V*  witliout 
the  Brown.   Trying  again  he  sai^, 

"  And  how  is  Mrs.  Thompson  V  to 
which  the  other  replied, 

•*  Very  well,  I  thank  you ;  and  how 
is  your  good  lady?''  Poor  Brown  was 
getting  sorely  vexed,  but  be  resotred 
to  try  again. 

"  And  how  are  the  little  Thomp- 
sons ?"  Now,  what  could  Thompson 
answer  but,  "  Very  well  indeed,  r^eigh- 
bour;  and  how  are  the  little  Browns?" 
But  the  perverse  fellow  said  nothing  of 
the  kind.   His  reply  was, 

**  Very  well,  thank  God  !  I  hope 
your  litlieones  are  quite  well  Brown 
was  now  desperate  with  disappoint- 
ment. Turning  hastily  round,  his  el- 
bow went  through  a  pane  of  glass. 

"  What  are  you  about,  Brown  T 
said  Thompson.  Brown,  in  ecstasy, 
replied, 

"Thank  you,  thank  you, Thompson, 
that  will  do  !**  rushed  out  of  the  bouse, 
and  returning  home  made  his  letter 
complete  with  the  "  aflectionate  hus- 
band till  death,  John  Brown." 

But  to  return  to  Johnson.  He  had 
been  arrested  by  the  French  on  a  charge 
of  having  acted  as  a  spy  to  the  British 
government,  and  at  night  was  taken  to 
prison  without  being  able  to  see  what 
place  it  was.  He  found  himself  in  a 
small  room,  with  a  sort  of  loophole 
for  a  vfindow,  secured  by  two  iron 
bars;  although  the  window  itself  was 
almost  too  narrow  to  allow  the  body  of 
a  cat  to  pass  through.  It  was  at  such 
a  height  from  the  floor  that  he  could 
not  reach  it ;  and,  therefore,  when  day- 
light came,  he  was  as  ignorant  of  the 
locality  as  he  had  been  during  the 
night.  He  fancied,  liowever,  that  he 
could  distinguish  the  noise  of  carriage- 
wheels  occasionally  under  his  feet,  from 
which  he  inferred  that  his  room  was 
over  a  gateway.  The  suspicion  gate 
him  hope.  He  began  with  his  knife 
to  open  the  floor ;  and,  in  less  than  a 
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week,  had  succeeded  in  nmking  a  hole 
kuge  etiOQgh  for  his  body,  and  could 
liten  see  (bat  he  was  in  a  sort  of  fortress 
at  the  entrance  of  (he  town,  and  which 
Im  knew  tery  well.  He  took  care  each 
ni^t  after  his  operation  to  replace 
-whtt  he  bad  removed,  so  that  no  dis- 
covery was  made  of  bis  proceedings. 
Four  nights  passed  over  without  his 
being  able  to  turn  his  labours  to  ac* 
count ;  but,  on  tbe  evening  of  the  ftAh, 
he  heard  tlie  gates  open,  and  a  heavy 
ciOTiage  enter.  In  an  instant  he  drop-^ 
ped  thirough  the  bole,  and  was  in  a 
ivagon.  The  gates  were  again  closed, 
tbe  wagon  entered  tlie  town,  and  John- 
son lost  not  an  instant  in  creeping  out 
at  tbe  back  of  it  unperceived.  As  be 
knew  the  town  very  well,  he  aoade  his 
vray  rapidly  towards  the  house  of  a 
person  m  whose  hands  he  had  funds, 
and  had  passed  safely  through  several 
streets,  when,  on  arriving  at  that  in 
which  the  governor  lived,  he  saw  a 
patrol  advancing.  The  house  of  tbe 
governor  being  lighted  up  as  if  he 
had  an  evening  party,  Johnson  boldly 
ascended  the  steps;  and  the  patrol 
seeing  him  enter,  had  no  suspicion,  of 
course,  who  he  was.  This  was  about 
tbe  last  place  where  they  would  have 
expected  to  find  a  man  in  his  position, 
Johnson  asked  if  the  governor  xvzs  at 
home,  and  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  but  that  he  had  company 
and  could  not  be  seen,  unless  the 
business  was  very  important,  he  said 
bis  business  would  do  as  well  the  nett 
day;  and  the  patrol  having  gone  by, 
he  left  the  house.  If  he  had  been  told 
that  the  governor  could  be  seen,  he 
would  have  made  some  other  excuse; 
but  he  had  none  prepared  beforehand, 
for  tlie  whole  affair  was  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment.  I  forget  how  he  con- 
trived to  conceal  himself  in  this  town 
for  the  week  that  he  remained  there 
after  his  escape  from  prison,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  the  search  was  not  very 
vigorous  after  the  first  day.  He  told 
me  that  he  travelled  on  foot  fifteen 
hundred  miles,  backwards  and  for- 
wards, before  he  could  reach  a  neutral 
port ;  but  that,  having  reached  one  at 
last,  he  took  his  passage  under  a  feigned 
name  in  a  small  trading  vessel  bound 
to  Scotland. 

Although  Johnson  had  been  arrested 
by  tbe  French  authorities  as  a  spy,  it 
appears  that  at  this  time  he  was  really 
not  acting  in  that  capacity ;  and  that, 
so  hr  from  being  an  agent  of  the  British 


government,  he  was  then  under  a  heavy 
sentence  for  some  smuggling  transac- 
tions. For  some  past  acts,  however, 
he  was  a  marked  man  in  France,  and 
was  convinced  that  if  he  went  to  that 
country  bis  life  would  be  forfeited. 
He  pretended,  indeed,  that  whilst  he 
was  in  prison,  an  agent  of  Buonaparte 
waited  upon  him  smd  made  him  splen- 
did offers  on  the  condition  of  bis  acting 
as  a  spy  of  the  French  government  in 
England,  and  bringing  over  newspapers 
and  private  correspondence  from  the 
British  court;  but  I  suspect  this  was 
an  invention  to  gain  favour  with  the 
English  govemn>ent.  During  the  voy- 
age to  Scotland  Johnson  was  very 
liberal  to  the  captain  and  crew,  and 
appeared  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  port 
to  which  tbe  vessel  was  bound,  but  this 
was  not  his  wish.  He  had  heard  some- 
thing of  an  expedition  in  which  he 
could  be  useful,  and  resolved  to  go  at 
once  to  London  and  endeavour  to  make 
his  peace  with  the  authorities.  If  he 
had  gone  to  Scotland,  he  said,  he  might 
have  been  arrested,  and  deprived  of  the 
means  of  forwarding  his  views.  When 
the  vessel  was  in  sight  of  the  Scottish 
coast,  Johnson  said  to  the  captain,  I 
am  not  the  person  you  suppose  me  to 
be.  I  took  my  passage  with  you  in  a 
false  name ;  I  am  Captain  Johnson,  of 
whom  you  have  heard,  I  have  no 
doubt,  and  have  a  bargain  to  propose 
to  you.  Here  is  a  well-filled  purse 
and  here  is  a  loaded  pistol  (drawing 
one  fortli).  take  your  choice.  Land 
me  at  Falmouth,  and  you  have  the 
purse ;  refuse,  and  in  a  minute  you 
are  a  dead  nAan  1"  The  captain  of  the 
vessel,  who,  like  all  scarring  men,  had 
heard  of  Johnson,  and  of  his  desperate 
character,  did  not  hesitate,  although 
the  distance  of  the  port  which  Johnson 
had,  from  private  reasons,  selected,  was 
so  great,  and  consented  to  do  as  his 
passenger  wished. 

Three  or  four  days  after  Johnson 
landed  he  was  in  London  ;  and,  going 
to  the  Treasury,  rather  impudently  sent 
up  his  name  to  the  first  lord.  I  think 
he  said  it  was  Mr.  Pitt,  but  I  am  not 
certain  of  that  fact,  and  have  nothing 
by  me  at  this  moment  to  assist  my 
recollection  as  to  who  held  that  office 
at  the  time  in  question.  Much  as- 
tonishment was  naturally  created  by 
his  temerity ;  but,  after  some  conversa- 
tion, he  was  told  to  keep  himself  quiet, 
and  a  protection  was  given  to  him  in 
the  event  of  arrest.   In  a  few  days  he 
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figured  in  a  new  scene;  be  was  ap- 
pointed pilot  to  the  Walcheren  ex- 
pedition, had  a  pension  of  200/.  a-year 
settled  upon  him,  received  a  free  par- 
don for  all  his  offences,  and,  in  order 
to  prevent  his  being  shot  as  a  spy  if  he 
should  fall  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy, 
received  the  nominal  rank  of  a  captain 
in  the  navy  with  half-pay.  Sucn,  at 
least,  was  his  statement  to  me.  John- 
son was  successful  in  his  part  of  the 
expedition,  and  returned  to  England 
with  the  means  of  passing  the  remainder 
of  bis  life  quietly  and  respectably ;  but 
he  soon  got  into  difficulties,  sold  his 
pension,  and  quarrelled  with  the  go- 
vernment about  his  pay.  He  imagined 
that,  as  he  had  a  nominal  rank,  he 
could  dispose  of  his  pay  also,  but  I 


believe  the  ^vernment  was  indiginnt 
at  his  supposmg  that  he  had  really  been 
placed  in  the  honourable  rank  of  a  narai 
officer.  He  had  also  a  dispute  with 
the  Admiralty  about  a  submarine  boat 
which  he  had  mounted,  and  upon 
which  he  had  expended  a  considerable 
sum  in  experiments,  which  he  tboogfat 
the  Admiralty  should  refund.  It  was 
in  this  boat  that  he  proposed  to  remove 
Napoleon  from  St.  Helena,  by  loweriog 
the  ex-emperor  in  an  arm-cbair  from 
the  cliff  and  conveying  him  on  boud, 
where  he  could  remain  under  water,  and 
of  course,  out  of  sight  until  dear  awajr 
from  the  coast.  The  emperor's  niotber 
offered  to  supply  the  funds  for  this 
operation,  but  circumstances  occurred 
to  prevent  the  trial  being  made.* 


DRIKKING  SOKG. 

The  claret  stream  is  blushing  now. 
Each  cheek  with  pleasure  flushing  now ; 
Then  pledge  me  —  pledge. 
To  the  goblet's  edge. 
While  the  wine  through  each  vein  is  gushing  now. 
Then  drink  while  Heav'n  allows,  my  friend, 
And  the  moon  her  young  arch  bows,  my  friend ; 
Repentance  may 
Return  with  day, 
But  at  night  we  will  break  our  vows,  my  friend. 

The  lover  his  flame  is  shewing  now. 
And  the  maiden's  cheek  is  glowing  now ; 

But  we,  more  wise, 

Shun  woman's  eyes, 
For  the  light  of  the  red  grape  flowing  now. 
Then  swifl  shall  the  moments  roll,  my  friend. 
As  deep  we  drain  the  bowl,  my  friend ; 

And  the  sun  of  vnne 

Shall  arise  to  shine 
Through  the  sorrow  that  clouds  thy  soul,  my  friend. 
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THE  BURNING  OF  TRUCKLEBURT. 
A  STORY  OF  A  BOMB  CAMPAIGN. 


BY  SERGEANT  DRf  LLEM. 


Noy  no,  sir,  as  I  was  of  obsaryin' — 
don't  tell  me  nothin'  of  the  days  as  ti 
—the  days  as  toas,  sir ! — them  was  the 
days  P  And  having  pronounced,  in  an 
oracular  tone,  this  most  decisive  and 
ineontioTertible  remark,  mine  host  of 
George  and  Dragon  cast  one  of  bis 
own  peculiar  and  triumphant  glances 
on  my  friend,  gave  a  loud  hem,  replaced 
most  complacently  in  his  mouth  the 

Eipe  whicn  for  the  last  few  moments 
^    e  had  held  extended  in  his  right  hand, 

I to  the  manifest  hazard  of  its  contents  ; 
threw  his  left  leg  over  his  right ;  and 
\  looked  around  the  room  with  the  air  of 
I  one  who  feels  he  has  at  length  the  field 
I  of  combat  to  himself.   My  friend,  who 
had  taken  his  accustomed  seat  at  the 
chimney -comer,  replied  with  a  loud 
and  long-continued  laugh.    The  re- 
mark, he  observed,  might  have  been 
at  least  commented  on,  the  hem  re- 
turned, even  the  triumph  of  the  ele- 
cted pipe  and  toss  of  the  leg  disputed ; 
but  the  glance — no,  no,  that  was  irre- 
sistible !  It  was,  as  the  sergeant  would 
have  saidy     most  unaccountable  pe- 
culiar," and  description  can  convey 
little  of  its  whimsicality ;  like  many 
other  things  in  this  matter-of-fact  world, 
it  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  It 
consisted,  however,  in  a  curious  lower- 
ing of  the  left  eye  and  eyebrow,  while 
the  comer  of  the  lip,  and  even  the  nose 
on  the  same  side,  were  drawn  up  as  if 
to  meet  and  congratulate  each  other 
on  their  victory ;  for  Sergeant  Drillem 
Jiever  ventured  on  that  glance  except 
^hen  Im5  believed  himself  to  have  said 
something  that  was,  in  his  own  words. 
As  I  tacks  it,  a  poser." 
" Well,but  sergeant," said  ray  friend, 
^'etuming  to  the  conflict,  and  aware  that 
■^'s  antagonist  preferred  his  ci-devant 
-^nom  de  tnierre  to  anv  othor  "  J  ha»,^ 


a  rope  of  ingons,  is  to  ^  dispose  of  *em 
one  at  a  time,'  as  the  small  ater  ob- 
sarved  when  he  tuk  the  turkey  first  and 
the  goose  arterwards.  Now,  as  to  them 
'ere  railways  and  stame-carts,  you'll 
obsaQre  me,  I  ant  not  the  laste  objec- 
tion to  them  in  life ;  for  if  folks  likes 
to  go  flyin'  up  and  down  the  country, 
belter  skelter,  like  a  pack  of  wild  geese, 
in  what  I  calls  double-quick  march, 
instead  of  goin',  d'ye  see,  in  a  quiet, 
orderly,  regimen'like  way — right,  left, 
right,  left — why,  it's  no  consam  o' 
mine — not  as  I  sees  any  good  in  it. 
To  be  sure,  there's  a  mighty  talk  about 
saven  of  time,  and  all  that ;  when,  as 
I  tacks  it,  one  half  o'  the  world  has 
more  of  that  same  commodity  than 
they  knows  what  to  do  with,  and 
t'other  half  than  they  makes  good  use 
of.  It's  like  stuffin'  a  tailor  with  cab- 
bage, you  pusave.  But  as  for  that  'ere 
Reform-bill,  'bout  which  every  body 
was  shoutin'  themselves  hoarsh  t'other 
winter,  one  half,  d'ye  see,  'stollin'  it  up 
to  the  skies,  and  tx>ther  sendin'  it  and 
its  contrivers  just  down  to  a  place  as 
shall  be  nameless — why,  'twas  as  reg'- 
lar  a  hoax  as  ever  1  hard  tell  of. 
Now  I  axes  you,  Mr.  William,  as  a 
matter-o'-fact  man,  didn't  all  the  good 
end  in  a  whew  I  like  Cawthorn  wakes? 
You'll  obsarve  me,  now.  I  was  a  bit 
of  a  reformer  myself — I  means  as  I 
didn't  see  as  it  would  a  been  in  any 
manner  o'  ways  worse  if  I  had  had  a 
little  more  money,  and  such  like,  and 
some  other  folks  as  I  knows  had  had  a 
little  less;  and,  as  I  tacks  it,  that's 
'bout  the  noshen  'mong  reformers  in 
gineral.  Well,  so  we  gets  the  bill  at 
last ;  and  we  turns  that  man  out,  and 
we  brings  this  man  in;  an'  them  as 
didn't  wote  before  woled  now  ;  an' 
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there  afore  ?  And  diduH  the  fresh  ones 
act  in  the  same  'deniical  way  ? — taken 
care  of  themselves  first,  and  of  their 
neighbours,  when  convanient,  arter- 
wards.  Most  unaccountable  peculiar 
humbug,  wasn't  it?  And  then  those 
ministers  as  they  turned  out — those 
ftrte  old  Tory  rellowd — to  bting  in 
those  jimcracks  as  is  in.  Well,  now, 
as  they  » in,  is  there  a  man  among  'em, 
with  all  their  talk,  as  'II  work  free  gratis 
for'  nothin'  Without  pay?  Answer  me 
that.  If  you'll  shew  me  'em,  I'H  ate 
hrm ;  and,  as  I  tacks  it,  that's  t  fair 
challenge  and  a  poser.  No,  no ;  'twas 
just  a  capital  hoax  played  on  the  nation, 
and  regular  mak-believe,  like — like — 
why,  like  the  burnm'  of  TrUcklebury, 
when  the  French  was  comin' — Hd,  hai 
1*11  uv  told  you  of  that,  Mr.  William  ?" 

My  friend  assured  him,  that  though 
he  had  often  hinted  at  it,  he  had  never 
given  him  a  full  account  of  what  the 
sergeant  called  "  that  ewenlful  night ;" 
and  Drillem  at  his  request,  having  re- 
plenished his  pipe  and  glass^  com- 
menced his  story. 

**  YouMl  uv  heard  me  speak  of  the 
major,  Mr.  William ;  a  fine  man  he 
was.  Major  Lalhpole— a  matter  of  six 
foot  three  or  so,  an*  as  sireat  as  a 
poplar — just  a  fitten  man  for  a  re- 
gimen' to  look  up  to,  you  parcalve. 
He  had  seen  someftiintf  of  the  sarvice 
afore  he  entered  the  Voluntiers,  as  we 
was  called :  an*  a  gooad  thing  it  was 
for  the  regimen',  you  see,  for  he  was 
all  as  one  like  at  the  head  o'nf.  The 
colonel  Hved  a  gooad  steap  off,  an' 
didn't  often  come  nfigh  us,  'cept  when 
we  was  called  up  once  a-year  for  a  few 
weeks  or  so ;  an'  if  that  *ad  bean  all 
the  notice  taken  of  the  regimen',  as  the 
major  used  to  obsafve,  nobody  had  a 
known  as  there  was  a  regimen*  at  all 
eleven  months  out  o'  the  twelve.  A 
gooad -tempered  man  he  was — the 
major,  I  mean  —  unless  any  thing 


sarved  when  it  boiled  over.  So  you 
9ee  I  was  no  small  favourite  with  the 
major;  and  it  was  Sergeant  Drillem 
this,  ah'  Sergeant  Drillem  that ;  an* 
Sergeant  Drillem  here,  and  Sergeant 
DrilleAi  there ;  an'  for  the  honor  o'  the 
Voluntiers,  'tend  to  this,  an'  for  the 
gooad  of  the  regimen*,  mtind  that  And, 
to  be  sure,  the  major  and  I  h^d  no 
signsqueer,  as  they  calls  'em,  atwiit  us, 
fbr  tronbl^  enough  we  had  with  the 
officers,  to  say  nothin'  of  (lie  men — at 
least,  rn  answer  for  one  of  us.  I'll 
rtever  forget  the  first  tryittg  to  dnH  that 
little  Irish  devil,  as  I  should  call  him 
io,  Ensign  Macready,  let  aloiie  Captain 
Treacle.  You'll  obsarve  me,  Master 
William,  I  never  could  mak  out  how 
he  eame  to  be  captain  ;  he  was  no 
more  fit  fof  it  nor  his  grandmother! 
But  some  said  as  he  was  a  favourite 
with  the  cnrnel,  and  that  it  because 
he  \*as  a  warm  man ;  which  t&eans,  as 
I  tabks  it,  that  his  pocket  was  in  a  most 
peculiar  purspiration.  'Deed,  I  believe 
it  was  well  lined,  and  so  was  his  skin ; 
and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  his  heart 
too — a  good-natured  soul  he  wa^,  the 
captdn.  But,  howsomever.  111  an^er 
for  it,  if  he  war  a  favourite  with  the 
cumel,  he  was  none  with  major ;  and 
no  wonder,  for  there  wasn't  one  of  the 
offitefs  as  gave  him  so  much  trouble. 
You  see  the  major  liked,  for  the  good 
of  the  regimen',  to  have  the  cmScers 
mesd  together,  as  they  calls  ft,  once 
a-week;  and  as  dinner  might  not  be 
convanient  for  them  as  was  in  trade, 
they  'greed  to  sup  oncet  a-week  at  the 
Ked,  as  we  used  to  caN  the  Red  Lion. 
Welt,  my  /nissis  lived  there  barmaid 
in  those  'ere  days;  So,  as  you  see, 
Master  William,  i  had  a  sneaking 
regard  for  the  place,  and  used  to  be 
down  there  pretty  often.  An'  then  the 
major  used  to  say,  'Come  in,  Sergeant 
Drillem,'  sayS  he ;  '  there  is  not  t  man 
in  the  resimen'  that  understands  bis 
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of  s'luting  like  a  soldier,  lie  would  sliake 
thetr,bands  almost  off;  and,  what  was 
worst  of  all,  he  never  would  sink  the 
shop.  *  Ha,  ha  I  ho,  ho !  he,  he  1*  be 
would  shout  out  when  the  major  told 
him  to  do  so ;  *  on  ray  conscience,  but 
that  would  be  a  bad  speck  for  Mrs. 
and  th«  little  Trebles/  And  so  he  was 
always  telltn'  them  when  sugars  riz, 
and  teas  went  down,  and  bettin^  a 
pound  o'  candle-ends  to  a  farthin's 
wortli  o'  tobacco,  till  the  major  was 
most  peculiar  road.  An'  then  as  for  his 
exercise  I  bless  your  life,  he  know'd  no 
nnore  then,  nor  does  not  now — as,  in- 
deed, Ik>w  should  he,  for  he  has  been 
deed  these  five  years;  but  he  would 
not  know,  if  he  were  alive  again,  how 
to  handle  a  gun,  no  more  than  a  gun 
knows  how  to  handle  him  1  But  I  was 
goto*  to  tell  you  'bout  that  little  rascal 
Macready — no,  no,  'bout  the  French 
comin',  and  the  other  aU  in  good  time, 
Master  William.  And  so  now,  afore  I 
begin,  let's  fill  our  glasses,  and  drink 
to  the  blessed  memory  of  him  as  was 
upon  the  throne  in  those  'ere  days, 
good  old  George  the  Third,  the  true 
mend  (o  Englishmen ;  and  may  Ins 
grandchild  n^ign  as  long  and  as  well  as 
be  did,  and  the  old  country  will  not 
take  much  harm.  So  now  for  the 
Parley  Wous;  I  remember  it  as  well 
as  if  'twas  yesterday.  'Twas  a  beautiful 
fine  night ;  this  here  is  (he  very  moral 
of  it.  Well,  i*d  been  down  at  the  Red 
as  usual.  But,  howsomever.  Master 
William,  I  ought  to  introjuee  you  first 
to  Lieftenent  Molesworth,  'nolher  of  the 
officers,  as  he  was  in  a  kind  of  way  the 
hero  of  the  night,  you  obsarve  me : 
but  you  shall  hear.  Well,  a  fine  young 
men  he  was  as  any  in  the  regimen',  or. 
'deed,  to  say  truth,  as  I  ever  clapped 
eyes  on  any  where— tall,  and  hand- 
some, and  dtgnifiedlike ;  with  a  look| 
as  said,  as  plain  as  a  look  could  speak, 
as  he'd  been  bom  for  a  gintleman,  and 
not  crept  up  the  backstairs,  as  I  calls  rt, 
you'H  obsarve  me,  when  a  man  pops 
his  nose  into  a  place  as  Dame  Nature 
has  never  meant  him  for  —  hanging 
hisself  on  this  great  man  and  t'other 
great  man,  ye  see,  when  he  *  might  uv 
fbtrad  his  aquals  just  as  pleasant  com- 
pany, and  a  little  more  civil,'  as  the 
monkey  obsarved  v?hen  the  lion  was 
about  to  eat  him.  Well,  the  lie(\enent 
was  none  of  that  sort,  for  he  soiight 
nobody's  company,  not  he,  'cept  little 
Mae's,  as  we  msA  to  eall  him;  an' 
that  was  why  the  m»jw  was  not  over 


fond  of  him,  for  Molesworth  seemed  to 
think  hisself  quite  as  gooad  as  him,  or 
maybe  a  little  better ;  and,  as  the  su- 
perior officer,  the  major  didn't  like  it, 
you'll  obsarve.  There  was  many  a  tale 
told  in  the  town  'bout  the  Hefienent, 
an'  some  said  this,  an'  some  said  that ; 
but  most  folks  thought  as  he  was  the 
son  of  a  clergyman,  and  had  been  half 
drilled  like  for  a  parson  up  at  Cann 
bridge  yonder;  but  the  commander 
died,  atid  there  was  not  money  left  to 
purchase  the  regimentals,  and  commis- 
sion, and  ail  (hat ;  and,  worse  than  all, 
there  was  a  mother  an'  two  young 
sbters  in  a  way  depending  on  him. 
Well,  I've  bard  said  as  Molesworth  got 
a  good  situation  as  tutor  to  a  young 
friend  that  lived  near  the  parsonage. 
But  the  friend,  you  see,  had  a  sister, 
and  somehow  the  lieftenent  fell  in  love 
with  her,  or  she  with  him ;  an*  *  K's 
much  the  same  in  the  end,'  as  the  cat 
obsarved  when  she  measured  tails  with 
die  monkey.  So  you  see  the  father  was 
quite  willing,  as  they  said,  at  first; 
becase  why  i  Molesworth  had  an  old 
rich  uncle,  and  he  was  his  heir.  But, 
howsomever,  the  uncle  took  a  fit  of 
love  one  morning,  and  married  hi^ 
housekeeper, — most  unaccountable  pe- 
culiar fancy,  wasn't  it?  So  then  the 
fiither  torn'd  the  \e(i  shoulder  on  him ; 
and  becase  the  girl  had  nwore  sense, 
and  honor,  and  vartue,  nor  to  do  so 
too,  why,  in  revenge,  he  f^rly  shoul- 
dered the  poor  lad  out  of  doors.  Well, 
then,  you  see,  Molesworth  eomed  to 
S  ,  and  tried  to  forget  her,  I  sup- 
pose; at  least,  I'll  answer  for  it  that 
many  of  the  lasses  were  most  peculiar 
anxious  that  he  should ;  for  the  lief- 
tenent was  not  a  body  as  one  could 
make  small  beer  of,  you'll  obsarve,  at 
all.  But  somehow  his  heart  was  no 
tinder-box  commodity,  flaring  up  into 
a  blaze  in  a  minute,  like  a  bit  of  old 
rag,  and  out  again  as  soon — none  of 
your  blow-hot  blow-cold  boys  as  I  de- 
test, you'll  obsarve,  but  a  reg'lar  heart 
of  oak.  So  the  poor  lad  could  not  get 
over  it ;  and  though  he  set  to  with  all 
his  might  at  quill -driving,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  fought  the  battle 
like  a  Trojetn,  'gainst  f^te  and  the 
world,  to  support  his  mother  and 
sisters,  yet  it  was  easy  to  see  as  his 
heart  was  heavy :  and  yet,  you'll  ob- 
sarve me.  Master  William,  if  any  man 
was  ill,  or  down  in  the  world,  in  the 
legrmen' — ay,  or  out  of  it  either — Lief- 
teiiant  Molesworth  was  the.  mca  as 
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they'd  go  to.  Most  peculiar,  wasn't  it? 
And  if  he  hadn't  money  to  give  'em, 
he'd  always  kind  words,  and  good  ad- 
vice too ;  for  he  knowed  something  of 
med'cine  if  they  were  ill ;  and  if  they 
vfere  in  want,  ten  to  one  if  he  would 
not  put  them  in  some  way  of  bettering 
themselves.  It's  unknownst  what  good 
that  young  man  did  ;  'twould  a  shamed 
many  with  ten  times  his  means.  But, 
as  the  bantam  obsarved,  *  it's  not  Uie 
fattest  hen  as  lays  the  most  eggs.' 
Well,  he  was  a  capital  officer  too,  you 
see;  never  gave  me  the  least  trouble 
in  life  to  teach  him  his  exercise — all 
come  to  him  natural  like;  an'  there 
yfzs  those  as  thought,  an'  one  as  shall 
be  nameless,  as  had  some  right  to  know, 
was  'mongst  the  number,  as  thought 
that  he'd  have  gone  all  out  for  a  soldier, 
but  for  the  mother  and  sisters ;  la  1  his 
pay  as  a  private  would  have  gone  no 
way  in  keeping  'em,  and  he  nad  no 
manner  of  means  of  buying  a  com- 
mission. Howsomever,  I  do  beleave 
as  he  was  practising  for  it,  in  hopes 
something  would  turn  up;  and  so 
there  did,  most  unaccountable  peculiar, 
as  you  shall  hear,  though  not  exactly 
what  he  thought  of,  I  warrant.  Well, 
but  to  return  to  that  ewentful  night, 
I  had  been  up  at  the  Red,  as  I  was  of 
obsarvin' ;  an  ,  as  I  was  goin'  in,  who 
should  I  meet  but  the  major. 

"  *  Ila,  Sergeant  Drillem  V  says  he, 
laughing,  for  he  loved  a  joke, '  always 
on  the  look-out,'  says  he. 

"  *  Please  your  honor,'  says  I,  '  I 
likes  to  keep  my  eye  on  the  enemy.' 

"  « Ila,  ha  r  says  he,  *  it's  a  fair  foe 
you're  looking  a(\er,  I  persave ;  and,  to 
my  thinkin',  them's  all  that  we'll  have 
to  encounter  here,'  says  he ;  '  for  tliem 
'ere  mounseers  seems  too  fond  of  their 
own  side  o'  the  water  to  let  us  have  a 
look  of  their  pretty  faces,'  says  he. 

"  *  Or  may  DC,  major,'  says  I,  *  they've 
hard  of  th'  warm  reception  we're  de- 
signing 'em,'  says  I,  *  and  begs  to  be 
excused,  as  the  lobster  obsarved  to  the 
cook,  when  she  shew'd  him  the  boiler.' 

So  with  that  we  both  laughed ;  and 
the  major  went  off,  and  I  turned  into 
the  inn.  Well,  would  you  belave  it. 
Master  William,  my  misses  as  is  now 
had  been  listening  like;  and  there  she 
was  in  a  pickle  of  a  humour,  as  sour 
as  red  caobage,  tilling  herself  'bout 
being  called  an  enemy,  and  a  French- 
man, and  a  lobster,  and  all  that — ^most 
peculiar,  vrasn't  it?  But  women's 
tempers  is  so  ofleni  as  maybe  you'll 


have  found  out,  most  unaccountable 
peculiar  at  times.  Well,  not  one  vroid 
of  good  could  I  get  out  of  her,  till  I 
was  ready  to  hang  myself  with  wexa- 
tion ;  and  I  vowed,  so  I  did,  as  I  would 
do  so;  and  I  wished,  by  jingo  I  the 
Parley  Wows  would  come  that  rery 
night,  and  *  be  civil  enough  to  save  me 
the  trouble,'  as  the  murderer  obsarved 
to  the  hangman.  So  you  see,  that 
touched  her  a  little,  for  the  French  was 
expected  every  day,  and  we  was  not 
very  far  firom  the  coast,  and  signal-fires, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  had  been 
pointed  quite  reg'lar  like  agin  they 
should  come.  So  with  that  she  fell 
a-crying.  *  Oh,  oh,'  says  I  to  myself, 
'  you'll  do  now ;  your  hard  heart's 
softening  at  last,  as  the  Irisman  ob- 
sarved to  the  mealy  potato.  Well, 
'twas  my  turn  to  tift  now,  you  see; 
howsomever,  I  could  not  keep  it  up 
long:  so  we  had  to  make  friends,  and 
all  that;  and  the  evening  was  just  gone 
like  trap-stick,  an'  it  was  a  matter  of 
eleven  o'clock  or  so  afore  I  set  off  for 
home.  Well,  I  hadna  gone  many  steps 
from  the  door  before  what  should  I  see, 
right  straight  afore  me  on  the  top  of 
one  of  the  hills  as  o'erlooked  the  town, 
but  a  flare-up  of  a  light,  just  where 
the  nearest  signal-fire  should  be  1  ^  By 
jingo  r  says  I,  rubbing  my  eyes,  and 
feeling  '  a  queer  sort  of  turn  all  over 
me,'  as  the  eel  obsarved  when  they 
began  to  skin  him, '  these  mounseers 
are  come  at  last,  in  good.amest ;'  and 
though  I  had  that  night  been  wishing 
for  'em,  if  truth  must  be  spoken,  I 
can't  say  as  how  I  was  most  peculiar 
anxious  for  'em,  you'll  obsarve.  How- 
somever, I  soon  cheered  up  my  spirits, 
for  I  was  no  coward.  *  We're  not 
dead  yet,'  says  I ;  '  and  may  be  it's  a 
false  alarm,  for  I  could  not  see  the 
light  the  next  minute.  Howsomever, 
I  walked  on  with  ray  eye  fixed  on  the 
hill ;  for,  you'll  obsarve,  my  road  home 
didn't  lay  through  the  town,  but  just  on 
the  outskirts.  Well,  in  a  minute  or 
two,  sure  enough  there  it  was  flaring 
again.  *  Well,  well,  they're  here  for 
sartan,  and  so  there's  no  time  to  be 
lost,*  says  I,  as  the  fly  obsarved  when 
he  popped  out  of  the  mustard-pot. 
So  with  that  I  turned  and  set  off  fall 
speed  to  the  major's,  up  one  street, 
down  another,  round  a  comer;  slap 
bang  goes  I  agen  the  head  of  a  man  as 
was  coming  the  other  way ;  down  be 
goes,  and  nearly  down  goes  I  a-top  of 
him,— such  a  whang  I 
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*^  *  Arrah,  thin,  bad  manners  to  ye ! 
says  he,  gettin'  himself  up  agen  as  fast 
as  he  could ; '  an*  couldn  t  ye  be  adher 
sain'  that  another  body  was  about 
turnin'  the  corner  as  well  as  yourself/ 
*  Why,  no,  then,  yer  honor,  En- 
sign Macready/  says  I,  for  I  k  no  wed 
him,  you  see,  by  bis  Irish,  '  I  think  a 
man  roust  have  a  most  peculiar  good 
eyesight,*  says  I,  '  to  look  through  a 
stone  wall,  a  matter  of  a  yard  thick  or 
so.  Ilowsomever,  I  humbly  begs  yer 
honor's  pardon,*  says  I ;  for,  you'll  ob- 
sanre,  I  was  a  little  ?exed,  as  he  was  a 
suparior  officer,  you  see. 

«  <  Why,  thin,  an'  is  it  yerself,  Sar- 
geant  Drillem  V  says  he ;  '  och,  thin, 
don't  mintion  the  fall/  says  he;  '  an' 
it's  myself  that's  glad  of  it ;  and  why 
not  V  says  he,  *  for  it's  yerself  I  was 
aftber  when  I  met  ye,*  says  he ;  '  and 
may  be  I'd  niTer  have  catched  ye  if  ye 
had  not  knocked  me  down,'  says  he. 
*  I'm  from  the  major,'  says  he.  '  Do 
ye  see  that  light?  which,  by  St.  Pa- 
thrick,  is  no  light  at  all — at  all,  now,* 
says  he, '  mair  by  token  as  it's  gone  out ; 
but  it  was  a  light  oncts,'  says  he, '  and 
will  be  agin,  plase  the  Vargin.' 

So  with  this  I  up  and  told  him 
that  I  seen  it,  and  that  1  was  goin'  to 
the  major's  to  tell  him,  and  all  that. 
Well,  I  need  not  keep  you.  Master 
William,  telling  how  we  'ranged  it,  and  • 
how  the  ensign  was  to  go  to  some  of 
the  officers,  while  I  went  to  rouse  the 
others,for 'twas  well-nigh  twelve  o'clock. 
However,  we  guessed  as  'twould  be  no 
hard  matter,  for  the  major  had  sent  his 
own  servant  to  set  the  alarm-bell  going, 
and  sure  enough  he  had  lost  no  time ; 
for,  just  as  were  speakin*,  off  it  went, 
by  imgo !  like  a  roll  of  thunder ;  and 
off  I  went,  too,  as  fast  as  my  legs  could 
carry  me,  for  I  hadn't  got  on  my  'men- 
tals, or  any  thing,  you  see ;  an*  it  would 
never  have  done  for  Sergeant  Drillem, 
as  had  always  had  a  name  for  beins 
first,  to  be  last  now.  I'd  half  a  mind 
to  go  back  to  my  missus,  and  a  told 
her ;  '  But,  no,'  savs  I,  *  I  waint ;  it 
'ont  do  no  good,  an'  only  unsettle  me ; 
an'  may  be  when  she  hears  the  bell, 
shell  think  o'  what  has  passed  to-night. 
So,'  thinks  I,  '  IH  just  make  haste 
home,  and  mak  mysen  decent  a  bit, 
and  then  away  to  Molesworth's  and 
Treacle's.  But  I  must  first  give  the 
corporal  a  hint,'  says  I ;  *  but  surely 
he'll  be  at  his  post.'  You'll  obsarve 
me.  Master  William,  I  was  roost  pe- 
culiar thoughtful  'bout  the  officers  of 


our  own  company :  '  Let  every  one 
tack  care  for  themselves,*  says  I,  as 
the  young  squirrel  obsarved  when  she 
eat  the  karnel,  and  left  the  shells  for 
her  mother.  But,  howsomever,  Cor- 
poral Titman  was  just  my  right-hand 
man,  and  a  smart  little  man  he  was, 
and  plenty  of  spirit  too,  when  his 
missus  was  out  of  hearing ;  but  Tit- 
man's  missus — hey.  Master  William, 
*  sic  a  wife  1*  as  poor  Titman  used  to 
say — that's  when  he  dared.  She  was 
canny  Scotch,  as  he  called  her,  and 
would  a  made  two  of  him.  Didn't 
you  never  obsarve,  Master  William,  that 
that  'ere  gentlemau  as  makes  up  matches, 
Master  Hymen  I  thinks  they  calls  him, 
must  have  been  a  poulterer  by  trade, 
for  he  couples  *em  just  like  ducks, 
a  little  un  and  a  big  un  ?  Well,  the 
missus  had  it  in  that  match  for  certain. 
Howsomever,  as  I  was  of  obsarvin', 
home  I  went ;  an'  there  I  had  a  pretty 
kettle  of  fish  to  fry,  for  by  now  the 
news  that  the  mounseers  were  come  in 
amest  was  spreading  fast,  and  the  poor 
old  aunt  as  lived  with  me  had  hara  the 
bell,  and  there  she  was  bawling  for  her 
life :  *  Oh,  Jem,  Jem,'  she  cried,  catch- 
ing hold  on  me,  '  now  you're  come/ 
says  she,  *  I'm  safe,  I'm  safe,  for  you 
winna — you  manna  leave  me,'  says  she ; 
for  the  French  is  coming,'  says  she, 
'  and  they  say  as  they'll  kill  all  the  old 
women,*  says  she. 

"  Well,  I  up  aud  told  her  as  I  would 
go  and  meet  the  mounseers,  and  not 
let  'em  come  at  all ;  but  she  must  help 
me  to  get  ready  quick,  or  they  would 
be  here  for  sartain.  So  with  that  old 
granny  toddled  off  to  get  my  cloaths  in 
no  time;  and  I  was  just  af\er  her, 
when  up  come  a  horse  full  gallop  to 
the  door :  *  There's  the  major,'  says  T, 
as  I  ran  to  meet  him. 

*  Sergeant  Drillem/  shouts  out  a 
voice, '  are  ye  awake  V 

u  i  Why,  then,*  says  I, '  Lieftenent 
Moleswortl),'  for  it  was  he, '  I  am  not 
the  man  any  more  than  yerself  to  be 
asleep  such  a  night  as  this/  says  I ;  for 
I  was  a  little  vexed,  you  see. 

"  '  It  is  true,  then  I'  says  he  ;  '  they 
tell  me  the  signal-lights  are  out ;  and 
it  is  thought  the  French  are  already  as 
for  as  Trucklebury/  says  he. 

His  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke  the 
word ;  and  Heaven  forgive  me,  for  I'll 
be  hanged  if  I  didn't  think  for  the  mi- 
nute as  he  was  afraid,  an'  I  ought  to 
have  known  him  better.  *  It  is  not  for 
me  to  say,  Liefienent  Molesworth,' 
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says  I, '  where  ihey  are ;  bul  it  is  my 
own  most  peculiar  opinion,  youMl  ob- 
sarve,  tliat  it*s  there  or  thereabouts  as 
we'll  meet  'em,'  says  I. 

*  Now  God  be  merciful  I'  he  ex- 
claimed, in  such  a  voice  of  terror ;  and 
then  turning  to  me,  *  Drillem,'  says  he, 
<  I  must  leave  you  to  do  the  best  you 
can.  I  must  go;  I  dare  not  stay 
to  ' 

'  Dare  not  1'  says  I,  iuterrupting 
him  I  for  you  see  it  was  no  time  tor  to 
stand  upon  ceremony ;  '  surely,  Lief- 
tenent  Moles  worth,  you're  not  going  to 
desart  at  such  a  time  V  ss^s  I. 

"  *  Desart  I  No,  no,*  he  cried ;  *  I 
shall  be  there  before  you  —  tell  the 
major  so/  And  with  that  off  he  set 
full  gallop. 

"  *  Stop,  stop,  lieftenent  V  says  I, 
shouting  after  him ;  *  tell  the  major  I — 
you  don't  consider  what  an  awful  pas- 
sion he'll  be  in.' 

**  But,  bless  you,  you  might  as  well 
a  talked  to  the  wind,  for  off  he  was,  as 
you  may  say,  on  the  wings  of  it.  And 
lucky  for  him  he  was,  as  you'll  bear  in 
the  end,  tliough  I  didn't  think  so  then. 
*  Well,'  said  I,  biting  my  lips, '  if  this 
aint  most  unaccountable  peculiar,  and 
he  the  only  man  in  the  regimen'  as  one 
might  have  fixed  on  to  make  the  attack : 
the  major  will  choke  with  passion  1' 
And,  to  say  truth,  I  was  not  altogether 
in  the  sweetest  temper  myself,  for  every 
thing  seenoed  going  wrong ;  and  Tit- 
man  had  never  made  his  appearance, 
though  by  this  time  the  house  was  full 
of  naibours  come  to  hear  the  news,  as 
if  I  knowed  any  more  than  themselves. 
Well,  I  was  QOt  long  in  getting  saachr, 
though  I  have  been  long  enough  m 
telling  it.  And  so,  as  Xitwan  was  not 
corned,  I  set  off  to  his  house  in  search 
of  him ;  but  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
get  there,  I'll  assure  you,  for  the  town 
was  up,  and  it  was  Saigeant  Drillem 
this,  and  Sergeant  Drillem  that,  and 
every  one  was  for  stopping  me ;  but  I 
tould  'em  at  last  as  it  was  'gainst  the 
law  of  the  land  to  stop  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's officers  at  such  a  time,  aud  that 
they  would  know  all  about  the  moun- 
seers'  landing  soon  enough,  I's  warrant 
them.  Well,  I  got  to  Titman's ;  and, 
would  you  believe  it,  titere  was  neither 
candle  nor  light  to  be  seen  there, 
though  every  other  house  was  almost 
as  light  as  day.  I  heard,  howsomever, 
by  the  whispering,  when  I  knocked  at 
the  door,  that  they  were  up.  Well,  I 
knocked  again,  I  promise  ye. 


'  '  An'  what's  yer  wull,  distuibiii'  ae 
body  at  this  time  o'  night?'  says  the 
missus,  speaking  through  tlie  keybole. 

"  *  What's  my  wull,  is  it,  Mrs.  Tit- 
roan?'  says  I,  shaking  the  door  with 
all  my  might :  *  Why,  what  arc  ye  do- 
ing wiili  yer  door  ^ut  ?  And  wheie's 
the  corporal  ?  And  don't  you  know  that 
the  French  is  coming?'  says  I. 

*  Awed,  yer  just  on  the  rigbt  side 
o'  tlie  door  for  rinnin'  awa'  frae  'em,' 
says  she ;  '  for  you'll  no  come  in  the 
night  yerseV,  fort)^e  the  Frinchmen/ 

'  Not  come  m  1'  ^ys  Z  ;  ^  I  4on't 
want  to  come  in  ;  I  want  the  .corporal 
to  come  out.  Titman !  pitman  I  where 
are  ye  V 

<  Here  1 — ooming,  Seigeant  Drill- 
em,—coming  directly,'  shouted  Titman. 

"  *  Whisht  wi*  yer  bauldrio,  wull  3^  ?' 
cried  Mrs.  Titman ;  '  yer  no  ganging 
out  tbae  night ;  {m'  sae  ye  may  e'£n 
gang  awa'  wi'  ye,  Sergeant  Drillem/ 
she  growled  through  the  keyhole,  <  for 
^e  ken  the  corporal,  as  ve  ca'  him,  as 
ithir  wark  in  hand,  an  canna  while 
rinnin'  after  a  wee  bit  Frenchman  thae 
night.' 

<*  <  Coming  presently,  sergeant — com- 
ing presently,' screamed  Titman,  though 
in  a  faltering  tone. 

*  Presently  V  says  I ;  *  I  say  pre- 
sently too.  You  must  come  now,  roan 
alive,  this  instant,'  says  I,  <  or  tbe  vegi- 
roen'  '11  march  without  you  1' 

And  with  that  I  shook  the  door 
till  the  fastening,  as  was  not  so  good  as 
the  missus  thought,  g^ve  way,  and  in  I 
bounced*  Such  a  sight.  Master  Wil- 
liam 1  you'd  have  died  a-laughing. 
There  sat  Titman,  dressed  out  in  his 
regiroeotals,  on  his  boacd — for  be  was 
a  tailor,  ye  see — Mitohii^  away^  tbe 
bare  life  at  an  ould  pair  of  unmintion- 
ables,  as  we  calis  'em^  and  his  wi/<? 
standing  over  him  for  all  the  world 
like  a  cat  watching  a  mouse. 

"  '  Why,  what  the  devil,  maDj'sajrs 
I,  ^  as  I  should  say  so,  are  ye  sittiog 
stiching  there,  when  hene's  the  Parley 
Wows  close  to  our  heels?  Cootft 
tbyow  awi^  those  old  rags,'  sajs  h 
*  and  let's  be  off  in  a  minute.  The 
ro^or  will  have  been  expecting  us  this 
hour.' 

"  '  Aweel,  then,  the  roajpr  may  e Vn 
expeok  it,  forbye  yersel'.  Sergeant  Drill- 
em,' cried  the  tnissus ;  ^  for  ye  suH 
ken  the  corporal  canna  stir  a  loot  till 
Ive  ha'  finished  his  job.  It  wad  oa  be 
fitten  for  oaibouriSlim  to  gang  about 
the  TOorrow,  ye  ken,  in  a  ooat  wi*  tfae 
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elbows  out,  to  say  nolhin'  o*  the  rint  in 
ilher  garment.  Jockey  Titman  a  pro- 
mised to  mind  tlie  rint  tbae  night ;  an' 
it  wadna  be  business-like  to  disappoint 
a  gude  customer,  ye  ken,  for  a'  the 
Frinchmen  i'the  \yarld/ 

"  *  Oh,  hang  the  rint  T  says  T,  '  and 
the  garment  an'  all.  NaiboorSfim  h:yi 
better  have  his  coat  out  of  elbows,' 
says  r,  *  than  haye  no  elbows  to  put  in 
his  coat ;  an*  as  to  the  rint  in  the  ither 
garment,  as  ye  call  it,  why  if  he  were 

but  one  of  yer  Highland  gillies  * 

**  *  It  wad  maK  an  unco  difereuce, 
ni  no  d^ny,  servant,'  interrupteii  the 
mistress,  while  Titman  cast  a  most 
uii£u:cojuntab1e  look  on  pne,  half  wexa- 
tion,  and  half  entreaty;  *)twad  mak 
an  unco  difference,  for  a  Highlander  is 
DO  that  particular — he  can  bide  weel 
wi'  his  houghs  uncovered ;  but  an 
Englishman,  ye  suld  ken^  has  no  a 
gift  that  way ;  an'  ye  ken,  too,  we'll 
no  get  the  twa-and-sixpence  to  warm 
f>ur  ihsides^  ^n  naibour  Slira  does  na 
get  the  claes  to  keepit  warm  the  out- 
side. Sae  ye  may  gang  awa'  as  soon 
as  ye  h'st,  for  the  corporal  carina  be 
sparit  the  night.' 

"  Well,  here  was  a  pretty  how-d'ye- 
do,  Master  William.    You  may  guess 
what  a  most  peculiar  passion  I  was  in  : 
Liefteneni  Molesworlh  nm  away,  as  I 
roav  say ;  and  now  the  corporal  just 
deferting.    Well,  I  was  'tarmined  not 
to      without  him  ;  but  'twas  no  use 
saying  so,  for  lliere  she  stood,  and  he 
durst  but  go  on  with  his  wark.  A 
pretty  blessing  I  gave  to  all  termagants, 
as  we  calls  them,  in  general,  anfl  her  in 
ticular;  thoujgh  I  took  care  as  she 
should  not  hear  me^  for  th^t  would 
have  made  the  matter  vorse.    So  I 
spoke  her  fair  ;  ^  But  devil  catch  me,' 
?^ys  I  to  myself,  *  as  I  should  §ay  so, 
.1  dqn't  cheat  her  yet ;'  and  the 
tliooght  was  just  a  relief  to  my  mind, 
you  see.   So  with  that  I  told  Titman 
to  work  for  his  life ;  and  then  I  said  I 
wondered  if  the  signal-lights  were  still 
burning,  and  supposed  as  they  could 
be  seen  out  o'  the  window.  So  I  leans 
over  him,  and  gives  him  a  pinch  as  I 
opens  the  window  ;  an',  *  There  it  is,' 
says  T. 

Where?'  says  he. 
"  *  Ye'll  no  be  layin'  down  yer  wark 
to  be  gaping  out  o'  the  window,  Jock,' 
^ys  the  mistress. 

**  *  On'y  for  one  minute,  Peggy,' 
^ys  he.  «  Where's  the  liglit,  Sergeant 
Drillero,  where  V  says  he. 


*'  *  There,'  says  I ;  *  just  there,  round 
to  the  right:  stretch  a  lilile  further, 
man.' 

**  The  little  fellow  stretdied  his  utmost ; 
and  what  does  I  do.  Master  William,  but 
up  with  his  leg  and  out  of  the  window  I 
pops  him  slick  among  his  own  cabbages ; 
for  I  knowed  they  couldn't  do  him  no 
harm.  *  Up,  Tit,  up  1'  I  shouts  ;  *  and 
run  for  your  life  !'  And  thpn,  flijiging 
the  ould  breeks  at  the  mistress,  and 
bidding  her  mend  the  rints  herseff^  I 
out  o'  the  door  and  arter  hipn  as  fast  as 
I  could. 

"  *  Wjell,  hang  me,  Tit,'  says  I,  when 
I  reached  him,—*  hang  me  if  tnat  wife  of 
youm  aint  a  most  unaccountable  pecu- 
liar one,  arter  all.' 

"  *  Oh,  oh,  it's  ^ust  her  way.  Drill- 
em,'  says  he ; '  she  meeans  it  all  for  the 
best,  does  ar  missus ;  an'  the  devil  a  fig 
I  care  for  her  tantrums,'  says  lie. 

"  *  The  devil  you  don't  V  says  I ; 
'  why  you're  shackin'now  like  an  ague- 
fit  for  fear  she  should  mn  ar^er  you,' 
says  I. 

**  *  Shacken,  indeed  1'  says  he ;  *  and 
isn't  it  enough  to  make  a  man  shack, 
think  you,'  says  he,  *  to  be  tumbled 
headforemost  out  of  one's  own  window 
in  that  unchristianlike  fashion  V  says  he. 
'  But  as  to  our  Peggy,'  says  he, '  on'y 
that  I  wouldn't  wish  to  be  uncivil  to 
her  ' 

"  *  Well,  come — come,  my  little  fel- 
low/ says  I,  *  it's  no  use  argufyin'  about 
it,  and  it'^  as  well  to  be  contint  with 
what  we  can't  get  shut  off,  as  the  cow 
obsarved  when  they  tied  the  log  to  her 
leg.  You're  here  now,'  says  1;  *  an' 
we'll  borrow  you  a  hat  from  the  major's 
sarvant,'  say$  I,  *  or  something  of^ that 
sort ;'  for,  ye  seie,  he'd  none  onhjs  head, 
as  you  ipay  suppose ;  '  for,  in  sober 
arnest,'  says  I, '  there's  no  time  to  go 
back  for  it ;  and  it  won't  do  to  go 
without  one — mounseer  ull  be  sending 
a  bullet  through  your  ears  in  no  time.' 

"  '  Devil  a  fig  I  fear  'em  F  says  he ; 
and  it  was  true,  too,  youll  obsarve  me, 
Master  William ;  for  Tit  was  no  cow- 
ard, on'y  where  his  wife  was  consarned ; 
and  he's  not  the  on'y  man,  as  I  tacks  it, 
as  has  been  in  that  'ere  predicament, 
though  to  me  it's  a  poser.  Well,  you 
may  suppose,  Master  William,  as  we 
had  spent  more  time  in  this  kind  o' 
thing  than  I'd  counted  for,  an'  'twas  no 
use  in  life  now  to  go  arter  the  other 
officers,  for  I  made  myself  sure,  you'll 
obsarve,  as  they  would  all  be  at  the 
rendhisvows,  as  vye  calls  it,  before  this ; 
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and  the  best  we  could  do  was  to  put 
the  right  leg  foremost  and  get  there  too 
as  fast  as  we  could  ;  for,  to  say  truth, 
I  was  not  a  little  feared  to  meet  the 
maior,  Molesworth  being  gone,  and  us 
so  long  behind  time.  I  guessed  as  he 
would  be  in  a  most  peculiar  rage ;  an' 
if  you*d  heeard  him,  you'd  a  guessed 
so  too. 

«  *  Drill— Drill— Drillem,'  says  he. 

"  '  Oh— oh,  my  boy  V  says  I  to  my- 
self ;  *  I  see  I'se  not  ?ery  wide  o'  the 
mark ;  and  that*s  always  a  comfort,  as 
the  barber  obsarved  when  he  cut  the 
gentleman's  ear  off  instead  of  his  whis- 
kers.' 

"  'Why,  what  the  de— de?il,  ser- 
geant r  says  he ;  '  liere's  not  a  single 
officer  of  your  company  here,'  says  he. 

«  '  Beggin'  yer  honor's  pardon  1' 
says  I ;  '  here  s  myself  and  the  cor- 
poral.' 

'  Hang  yerself  and  the  corporal  I' 
says  he. 

"  *  Thank  yer  honor  1'  says  I ;  '  but 
if  it'll  be  all  the  same,  we'll  beg  leave 
to  de&r  it,'  says  I as  the  dull  child 
obsarved  when  his  fatlier  was  going  to 
thresh  him.' 

'<  Well,  with  tliat  he  laughed  a  minute ; 
but  it  wouldn't  do, — the  fit  was  on 
him  awful.  I'd  turned  it  off  some- 
tiroes,  you'll  obsarve ;  but  it  wouldn't 
do  now. 

'  Hold — hold  your  impertinence, 
sir  I'  says  he,  '  and  tell  me  where — 
where — where  is  Molesworth,  and  Trea- 
cle, sir,  and  tliat  little— little  devil  Mac 
— Mac — Mac — Macready,  sir,'  says 
he. 

"  Why,  you  see.  Master  William,  I 
stared  about  in  good  arnest ;  for,  sure 
enough,  he  was  right, — not  a  officer  of 
our  company  was  there.  Most  unac* 
countable  peculiar,  wasn't  it?  Well,  I 
was  almost  in  as  big  a  rage  as  himself, 
on'y  I  did  not  shew  it. 

«« '  Plase  yer  honor,'  says  I ;  '  I 
knowed  as  the  lieftenent  was  out  of 
town,' —  for  I  thought,  you  see,  as  it 
was  best  not  to  tell  him  as  he'd  gone 
off  that  night ;  '  but  as  for  the  rest,' 
says  I  

"  '  Out  of  town — town— town,— out 
of  town!'  says  he.  *  Why — why — 
why — why,  what  the  devil,  sir,  had  be 
to  do  going  out  of  town  at  such  a  time 
as  this?'  says  he. 

"  '  I  knowsnothingatall  oftlie  reason, 
major,'  says  I ;  *  but  I'll  run  for  the 
captain  directly,'  says  I.  So  with  that 
I  told  the  corporal  to  get  the  company 


into  rank  the  best  he  could ;  for,  ye 
see,  Master  William,  we  was  the  ligbt 
company,  and  had  to  march  first ;  and, 
though  I  says  it  as  shouldn't  saj  it, 
there  was  not  such  another  company 
in  the  regimen'.   I  drilled  'em,  as  yon 
may  say,  day  and  night  too, — last  thing 
i'  tfk'  evening  and  first  i'  th'  morning : 
that's  what  got  us  the  name  of  the 
peep-o'-day  boys  in  the  town,— « same 
as  tiiey  call  them  'ere  harum-scarum 
fellows  in  Ireland.   Well,  as  I  was  of 
obsarvin',  I  left  the  men  to  the  corporal ; 
aud  I  didn't  let  no  grass  grow  under 
my  feet,  I  promise  ye,  till  I  reached 
the  captain's ;  for,  somehow,  it  ran  in 
my  head  as  I  should  find  little  Mae 
there:  and  sure  enough,  as  I  said 
afore,  I  wasn't  far  wrong.   I  heard  his 
voice  afore  I  seen  him,  for  the  door  was 
ajar.   Well,  I  didn't  stand  on  no  ce- 
remony, you'll  obsarve ;  but  in  I 
bounced, —  and  sudi  a  scene  !  Oh. 
Master  William,  if  you  had  but  a  been 
there  I    By  jingo !  I  could  crack  my 
sides  now  with  laughing  when  I  think 
on  it!    Hal  ha!  ha!    Well  — but 
you  shall  bear.  The  door  of  tlie  pass- 
age as  was  a  side  of  the  shop  was 
ajar,  as  I  said ;  so  in  I  went,  straight 
into  the  house-place,  as  we  caUs  it, 
without  knocking,  or  saying, '  By  your 
leave,'  or  ony  thing.   Well,  there  was 
the  captain,  sure  enough,  quite  ready, 
you  see,  as  far  as  dress  goes,  kneeling 
on  one  knee,  and  surrounded  by  half- 
a-doaen  little  Treacles,  all  crying  away 
for  the  very  life,  and  hisself  blubbering 
with  the  best  of  'em.   Well;  a  little 
way  ofi*,  on  a  sort  of  squab,  like —  you 
knows  what  I  meean,  MasterWilliam — 
a  sort  of  grandfathers,  you  see,  of  what 
you  calls  so&s.   There  used  always  to 
•  be  one  of  them  squabs  in  every  decent 
body's  house  in  my  time,  and  very 
handy  they  was ; '  more  useful,  though 
not  quite  so  gintail,'  as  the  lindsey- 
woolsey  petticoat  observed  to  the  cot- 
ton one.    Well;  there,  stretched  at 
full  length — and  that  was,  to  be  sure, 
a  bai;e  four  foot  ten,  or  so,  though  she 
made  it  up  in  width  forsartaio, — there, 
as  I  was  of  obsarvin,'  was  the  missus,  in 
a  kind  of  faint,  or  hystrikes  I  think 
Uiey  calls  it :  for  a  faint,  they  say,  is 
something  like  death,  and  it  was  not 
much  like  that  nother,  for  she  made  noise 
enough  for  a  dozen  live  ones,  let  alone 
one.    Well ;  there  she  was,  and  there 
was  the  ensign  aside  of  her,  a-lrying  to 
comfort  her,  or  to  quiet  her,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort^  and  vowing  and  pur- 
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testing,  by  St.  Patrick,  an*  St.  Mary,  an' 
all  the  saints  of  his  acquaintance,  as  he 
would  run  every  mounseer  through  as 
did  but  look  at  her  husband;  and 
would  bring  him  back,  and  deliver  him 
into  her  hands  safe  and  sound,  though 
he  was  killed  himself  wi'  the  job. 
Well ;  tliat,it  seems,  quieted  her  a  little ; 
but  as  soon  as  I  came  in,  off  she  set 
afresh ;  for  when  the  captain  seen  me, 
he  jumped  up,  and — 

•*  *  Oh!'  says  he;  *  here  is  the  sar- 
geant.  Now,'  savs  he,  'he  is  comed, 
go  I  must,'  says  ne.  *  Oh  my  child- 
ren, my  sweet,  sweet  children !'  says 
he.  '  My  little  Treacles,  come  hither, 
my  sweet  ones, —  Jemima,  Keziah, 
arid  Susan ;  James,  Jeremiah,  and 
Jacob, —  come  hither,  my  lambs, — my 
own  little  Treacles,  and  take  a  last  fare- 
well,'says  he, '  of  your  poor,  distracted 
fetber.' 

*  Oh !  Treacle,  Treacle — my  own 
sweet  Treacle,  do  you  mean  to  break 
my  heart?*  cries  out  the  missus;  and 
with  that  she  set  too,  screeching  louder 
than  ever,  and  all  the  little  ones  helped 
her,  yelling  their  utmost.  Vm  sartain 
sure,  thinks  f,  if  tliere  are  any  Parley 
Wows  within  six  miles  of  this,  they'll 
be  dead  frightened,  and  it'll  not  take 
mach  to  knock  'em  on  the  head  after 
that.  But  I  was  provoked,  you  see,  for 
the  honor  of  th'  company,  else  it 
wasn't  manly  like  to  be  angered  at  a 
woman,  and  she  in  trouble.  But  what 
was  to  be  done?  The  ensign  and  I 
screamed  ourselves  hoarst  a-trying  to 
quiet  'em — but  it  would  not  do. 

*  Captain,'  says  I,  *  then,  captain, 
be  a  manl'  says  I,  'dressing  him. 

'  Armh,  thin,  my  jewel,  be  aisy  wid 
ye,  an'  stop  wid  yer  noise  1'  says  the 
ensign,  'dressing  her. 

<  You're  disgracing  tlie  regimen',' 
says  I. 

*  You're  spillin'  yer  sweet  voice 
wid  yer  exartions,'  says  he. 

"  *  Oh,  Jemmy — my  loavely  Jemmy' 
(for,  you  see,  her  name  was  Jemima,  as 
they  calls  it)l  '  how  can  I  leave  ye  I' 
says  the  captain. 

"  *  Oh,  'Treacle— my  own  sweet  Trea- 
cle, life  'ud  be  tasteless  without  you  1' 
says  the  mistress. 

"  *  Well,  ensign,  this  'II  never  do,' 
sa^s  I.  *  Here's  more  noise  nor  wark, 
with  a  vengeance  1'  says  I ;  '  as  the 
still  wheel  obsarved  to  the  creaking 
one.  We'd  better  be  off,'  says  I ;  *  for 
the  regimen'  cannot  wait :  and  if  the 
captain  won't  go/  says  I, '  why  the  re-- 


gimen'  must  march  without  him. 
Though  'lis  a  sad  thing,'  says  I, — ^*8uch 
a  useful  man  as  he  is !  But  the  major 
must  just  'point  a  new  captain,'  says 
I,  *  as  I  tacks  it.' 

"  Well,  ye  see,  that  touched  her. 
Most  unaccountable  peculiar,  isn't  it  ? 
But,  just  YOU  rouse  a  woman's  pride, 
and  keep  her  on  the  right  tack,  and  ye 
may  almost  mak  her  do  what  you  like. 
Well ;  up  she  jumped,  and — 

"  *  No !'  says  she, — *  no,  it  shall  ne- 
ver be  said  as  my  husband  was  dis- 
graced, or  led  his  regimen'  through  me !' 
says  she.  *  Go,  my  brave  Treacle !' 
says  she ;  '  go,  and  defend  your  coun- 
try,' says  she ;  '  what  is  all  lookin'  up 
to  you  I'  says  she;   '  And  oh,  if  you 

should  fell  ' 

'  Och,  botheration,  thin,  stop  there 
now  wid  ye  I'  says  the  ensign.  'Who 
talks  uv  fallih'?  Don't  I  tell  ye  that 
not  a  hair  uv  his  head  shall  be  harm  it  V 

"  Well ;  with  that  we  gets  the  captain 
atween  us,  and  away  with  him  while 
the  right  fit  was  on  'em,  and  as  I  was 
'spectin'  the  major  there  every  moment. 
So,  back  we  gets  to  the  rendhisvows  at 
last,  and  into  our  places, —  I  keepin' 
close  to  the  captain,  for  fear  he  should 
turn  tail  and  run  away  again.  Well; 
as  I  wasofobsarvin','deed  there  was  no 
tilbe  to  be  lost,  for  the  next  minute 
orders  was  given  to  march,  an'  off  we 
sets,  in  better  order  nor  I  had  guessed 
we  should ;  and  right  merry  we  was, 
and  cracking  jokes  along  the  line, 
about  where  we  should  meet  the  Parley 
Wows — and  all  that.  Afore  this,  how- 
somever,  the  light  as  had  roused  us 
had  gone  out  some  time;  for,  as  the 
ensign  obsarved,  the  man  who  took 
care  of  it  had  run  away  :  but  we 
knowed  the  direction;  and  when  we 
got  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  sure  enough, 
we  didn't  need  nothing  to  tell  us  which 
way  them  inwaders  was.  The  lights  on 
Trucklebury  Hill  were  burning  away 
awful.  It  was  a  matter  of  five  or  six 
miles  ofi*;  but  we  seed  it  quite  plain 
across  the  valley.  So,  the  major  falls 
back,  and  he  comes  up  to  me,  and  — 

"  *  Sergeant  Drillem,'  says  he,  '  do 
you  see  that?'  says  he,  pointing. 

"  *  The  light  you  means,  major  ?'  says 
I.   *  I  does,'  says  he. 

"  *  And,  to  my  thinkin', them  French- 
men is  there  already,'  says  he ;  '  for 
it's  not  a  signal-light,  that/  says  he, 
*  but  a  matter  of  half  the  village  burn- 
ing,' says  he  ;  *  and  that's  what  we 
must  expect  from  them/  says  he. 
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"  *  Ob!  mercy  on  us,  major!*  says  the 
captfiin — be  was  close  by,  you  see ; 
'  you  don't  say  as  they'll  bum  us  all, 

do  ye?    TheyMl  never  burn  S  >' 

says  he. 

"  '  They  will,  if  they  gets  at  it,'  says 
the  major. 

*  Oh,  mercy,  niercy !'  says  Treacle, 

*  what'll  become  of  my  Jemmy  and 
the  little  ones?* 

' '  Husht !  husht !  captain,'  says  I ; 
'  we  does  not  mane  'em  to  get  at  it,' 
says  I.  *\iVll  stop  *em  by  the  way, 
and  ax  'era  if  they  nas  any  particular 
business  this  way,  as  the  debtor  ob- 
sarved  >vhen  he  peep'd  through  the 
keyhole  at  the  bailiff.  Bi^t,  begging 
your  honor's  pardon,' says  I, 'dressing 
the  major,  *  for  contradicting  you ; 
but  there's  no  village  there  on  the  hill, 
but  on'y  some  gentleman's  house ;  the 
village  Jies  down  below.' 
"  '  Right — right,  sergeant,'  says  he ; 

*  'tis  the  hall ;  and  Mr.  Selwyn  has 
lately  comed  to  live  there.  I  know 
him  wqII,  and  his  lovely  daughter  too. 
Now,  we  must  on  with  all  our  might, 
Drillem;  Eliza  Selwyn  must  not  be 
left  in  such  hands  as  those  vile  moun- 
seers.' 

"  *  Plase  yer  honor,'  says  I ;  '  if  ^ 'm 
not  mistaken,  there  is  one  afore  us  as 
will  risk  his  life  to  persarve  hers.'  So, 
with  that  I  up  and  told  him  'bout  the 
lieftenent ;  for,  vesee,  Master  William, 
I  began  to  smell  a  rat,  as  we  say ;  and, 
putting  that  and  that  togeti.er,  it  came 
to  something,  as  the  thief  obsarved 
when  be  emptied  the  gentleman's  se- 
cond pocket;  and,  as  you  shall  hear,  1 
wasn  t  ,far  w^ong, —  for  I'll  just  give 
you  the  lieftenent's  own  story." 

My  friend  h-xd  afterwards  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  lieutenant's  own 
story  from  his  own  1ms ;  and,  as  it  in 
some  respects  ditferea  from  the  ser- 
geants, we  shall  adopt  it. 


that  cirqium^ance  which  had  deprived 
him  of  the  company  of  his  child  ;  it 
would  rather  have  been  an  additional 
cause  for  her  attendance;  but  there  was 
a  point  of  difference  between  Uiezn — a 
point  which  Elira  felt  she  could  not — 
ought  not  to  yield;  and  for  the  first 
time  she  had  refused  to  obey  the  man- 
dates of  her  father.  She  bad  already 
made  sacrifices  at  which  many  would 
have  revolted;  she  had  consented  to 
resign,  at  his  bidding,  the  long-cherished 
hopes  of  her  heart ;  the  Uve  that  once 
sanctioned  by  his  approval  had  become, 
as  it  were,  a  portion  of  her  existence 
she  hfid  striven  to  forget — no,  not  to 
forget,  that  was  impossible.  Edward 
Moleswortji  was  not  a  being  to  be 
lightly  loved  or  easily  foi^otten,  and 
she  n!^d  not  promised  to  do  so;  but 
she  had  promised,  and  nobly  bad  .she 
striven,  to  bring  down  her  too  hi^ly 
excited  feelings  to  a  point  which  a 
friendship,  commenced  in  childhood, 
and  cemented  by  many  an  endearing 
remembrance,  but  yet  only  friendsltip, 
warranted.  She  had  consented  to  see 
him  no  more ;  she  had  promised,  if  it 
could  be  done,  to  think  of  him  only  as 
a  friend ;  and  long  and  arduous  though 
the  struggle  would  have  been,  yet  sl»e 
might  have  been  ultimately  successful, 
had  not  her  father, elevated  by  the  tem- 
porary success  of  his  plans,  and  eager 
for  their  fulfilment,  advanced  one  step 
too  far, —  had  he  not  sought  to  secure 
lier  esteem,  nay,  when  that  was  refused, 
commanded  ber  acceptance  of  another. 
It  could  not  be;  and  Eliza,  thebitlierlo 
genUe,  yielding  girl,  had  firmly  refused 
compliance :  not  even  an^er,  which 
sUe  ha<d  hitherto  dreaded,  but  never 
seen  ^  fearfully  aroused, — not  even  ;hc 
threat  of  banishment  from  his  home 
and  l^eart, — .not  i^ven  ^e  command  to 
quit  his  presence,  and  never  return 
asain  till  she  returned  a  penitent,  had 
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are  prQposing> — whether  happy  or  mi- 
serable ?  Who  would  incur  the  re- 
sponsibility ? 

Something  of  these  reflections  oc- 
curred 4o  Mr.  Selwyn,  and  he  was  not 
b^py  in  his  estrangement  from  his 
child  ;  but  he  had  set  his  heart  upon 
Uie  match  he  had  proposed  :  it  would 
be  a  rich,  and  noble,  and,  he  persuaded 
himself,  a  fortunate  union ;  and,  then, 
be  was  too  proud  to  change.   No,  he 
would  be  firm.   And  Eliza,  too,  was 
film  ;  but,  from  better  motives,  she  felt 
it  would  be  sinful  to  comply.  Two 
days  she  had  now  been  banished  from 
her  fathers  presence.    On  the  night 
that  iDterveoed  she  had  not  dosed  her 
eyes ;  and  uow^he  had  again  sat  down 
beside  her  casement,  and  watched  in 
melancholy  thought  the  setting  of  the 
sap,  the  rising  moon,  and  that  again 
sink  below  the  horizon,  for  it  was  not 
long  visible.   The  stai^  now  shone  out 
in  all  their  beauty :  and  Eliza  gazed 
on  them,  and  mused,  as  the  miserable 
will  often  muse,  and  thoughts  of  other 
worlds,  and  wondered  if  other  beings 
inhabited  them,  and  if  they,  too,  like 
ouis^ves,  were  born  to  suffer ;  and 
then  she  turned  away  from  such  con- 
jectures to  a  blessed  reality, — for  Eliza 
was  a  Cliristian  in  more  than  name, — 
and  then  she  wept  and  prayed,  and 
fielt,  too,  even  as  she  prayed,  that  her 
'    prayer  was  heard  ana  answered.  A 
calm  sense  of  dependence  and  reliance 
on  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well  stole 
on  her  spirits ;  and,  soothed  by  its  in- 
fluence, and  overcome  by  her  weari- 
ness, she  slept,  her  liead  still  ^ning 
against  the  casement  of  the  window. 
Uowlong  she  slept  she  knew  not— ^pro- 
bably not  long ;  but  she  was  awakened 
by  a  vivid  flash  of  light  glaring  in  her 
eyas,  and,  fouling  lierself,  instaptly 
perceived  a  painful  lense.of  suffocation, 
lier  own  lamp  had  sunk  in  the  socket, 
and  the  room  was  now  nearly  in  dark- 
ness; but  the  next  moment  the  light 
again  glared  through  the  window,  and 
Eliza  felt  assured  that  some  part  of  the 
house  was  in  flames.    It  was  a  long 
and  straggling  building,  and  no  one 
but  herself  slept  immediately  in  the 
eastern  wing.   Her  father's  apartments 


were,  indeed,  not  far  distant,  but  were 
in  the  front  of  the  house,  looking  to- 
wards the  village,  while  hers  were  at  the 
back;.  The  rooms  in  the  castle-wing, 
still  beyond  her  own,  from  which  it 
appeared  the  lights  came,  were  appro- 
priated to  visitors,  and  were,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such,  untenanted.  The  Are 
had,  in  feet,  originated  there,  through 
the  neeligence  of  a  servant,  who  had 
entered  the  rooms  to  close  the  win- 
dows late  in  the  evening.  And  the 
flame  first  appearing  at  the  extremity  pf 
the  building,  near  the  top  of  the  hill, 
where  the  signal  was  directed  to  be 
lighted  in  case  of  alarm,  had  spread  that 
alarm  miles  distant  long  before  the  in- 
habitants of  the  hall  were  aware  of  their 
danger.  A  cottager  who  lived  on  the 
hill  that  intervened  between  that  point 

and  S  ,  returniiig  at  a  late  hour, 

had  seen  the  light  on  Trucklebury;  and, 
having  kindled  a  Are  on  his  own  hill, 
had  immediately  hastened  back  to  the 
town  to  spread  the  report  of  what  he 
supposed  to  betoken  tne  approach  of 
the  long-e)?pected  enemy.* 

Eliza's  first  impulse,  as  she  became 
aware  of  the  danger,  had  been  to  rush 
to  her  father ;  but  she  recalled  the  fatal 
injunction,  and  would  not,  even  at  such 
a  moment,  unnecessarily  disobey.  She 
hastened,  therefore,  to  give  the  alarm 
to  the  servants;  and  having  aroused  the 
housekeeper,  an  aged  woman,  whose 
rpom  was  nearest  to  her  own,  returned 
with  her  towards  her  father's  apartment : 
bu  t  what  was  her  d  ismay  as,ha  ving  cross- 
ed the  corridor,  she  opened  the  ante- 
chamber, to  find  the  room  enveloped  in 
flames  ?  It  was  now  evident  tlu^t  the 
Are  had  originsited  still  nearer  to  her 
father's  apartment  than  to  her  own. 
Loudly  did  Eliza  raise  the  cry  of  alarm, 
and  call  Dpon  his  name ;  but  no  voice 
replied.  Dreadful  feelings  of  terror 
now  seized  upon  her.  Had  the  tire 
begun  there?  Had  he  already  fallen 
its  victim  ;  or  was  he  even  now  suffer- 
ing in  that  horrible  death?  To  pass 
through  the  ante-chamber  was  impos- 
sible, and  the  only  other  way  to  his 
apartment  was  to  approach  it  by  an- 
other staircase,  circuitous,  and  it  might 
be  impracticable.    Most  of  the  ser- 


*  Any  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  England  at  this  period,  some 
forty  years  baok,  must  be  aware  that  the  invasion  of  the  French  was  almost  daily 
expected,  and  prepared  against,  even  in  many  parts  of  the  inland  counties  ;  so  that 
this  account  4)f  the  alarm  is  by  no  means  exaggerated  ;  and,  in  fact,  some  of  the 
main  circumstances  narrated  did  actually  occur,  ^ot  a  hundred  miles  from  a  large 
oowQeiciiil  toprn.il)  the  pgrth  pf  England. 
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vants  were  by  this  time  aroused :  some 
had  run  off  to  the  nearest  point  of  the 
village  for  assistance ;  others  were 
busied  in  securing  whatever  they  deemed 
most  valuable,  or  in  running  here  and 
there  without  a  purpose.  Miss  Selwyn 
called  loudly  on  tnem  to  follow  her, 
but  none  seemed  to  heed  her  cry ;  even 
the  housekeeper  had  hastened  off  to  se- 
cure the  safety  of  some  pet  associate. 
Eliza,  in  the  meantime,  rushed  on- 
wards, though  the  difficulty  and  danger 
every  moment  increased.  The  flames, 
unchecked  by  any  effectual  effort  (for 
the  few  buckets  of  water  which  the  men 
had  by  this  time  thrown  on  the  fire 
could  not  be  called  such),  spread  ra- 
pidly ;  and  the  smoke,  and  neat,  and 
suffocation,  grew  every  instant  more 
intolerable ;  but  on  she  went  undaunt- 
edly, and  fearing  only  for  her  father. 
She  had  crossed  the  hall,  and  entered 
the  front  staircase,  when  a  cry  Uiat  the 
roof  was  giving  way  on  that  side 
reached  her  ear. 

"  Now,  God  be  merciful  I"  she  ex- 
claimed, as  she  caught  at  the  baluster 
for  support,  not  knowing  but  the  next 
moment  might  bury  her  in  destruction ; 
but  the  wall,  and  that  part  of  the  roof 
that  fell,  fell  outward ;  and  though 
brick,  and  stone,  and  smoking  rafters 
were  at  her  feet,  and  the  steps  she  had 
already  passed  were  broken,  that  on 
which  she  stood,  and  the  higher  ones 
that  led  to  her  father's  apartment,  were 
uninjured.  For  a  moment,  the  cloud 
of  dust  and  smoke  that  followed  the 
explosion  dimmed  her  sight  and  de- 
prived her  of  breath;  but  tlie  next  it 
cleared,  and  she  sprung  upward,  though 
how  she  was  to  descend  again,  and  how 
to  pass  that  hall  and  staircase  in  safety, 
was  beyond  conception.  But  Eliza 
stayed  not  to  consider ;  she  thought  but 
how  to  seek  her  father,  to  arouse  him 
to  his  danger,  to  save  or  perish  with 
him.  A  moment  more, — she  has 
gained  his  chamber  1  He  was  already 
awake,— for  the  last  fearful  crash  had 
aroused  him;  but  he  had  slept  long 
and  heavily,  even  in  the  midst  of  dan- 
ger,— for  pain  of  body  and  distress  of 
mind  had  kept  him  watchful,  and  then, 
unthinking  of  tlie  hereafter,  he  had 
taken  large  doses  of  an  opiate  to  make 
him  sleep.  He  was  now,  indeed, 
awakened,  and  had  just  started  up  in 
his  bed,  and  attempted  to  walk,  but 
disease  held  him  captive,  and  he  was 
unable.  Meanwhile,  the  fire  was  al- 
ready making  its  way  to  his  room; 


streaks  of  red  light  here  and  there  in 
the  wall  marked  its  progress,  and  the 
heat  and  suffocation  were  almost  over- 
powering; he  called  loudly  for  aid, 
but  none  replied.  It  was  at  this  mo- 
ment that  Eliza,  half  wild  with  tenor, 
burst  into  the  chamber. 

"  My  father — my  own  dear  father!"* 
she  exclaimed,  as,  overcome  with  joy, 
she  threw  herself  into  his  arms.  Uea- 
ven  be  praised  that  you  are  still 
alive  r 

Stung  with  the  deepest  remorse,  Mr. 
Selwyn  clasped  her  to  his  bosom. 

**  Eliza,  my  own  blessed  girl  !**  he 
cried,  "  how  have  I  deserv^  this  at 
your  hands,  to  risk  your  life  for  roe 

For  an  instant,  his  child  answered 
but  by  her  tears ;  but  the  next,  she 
extricated  herself  from  his  embrace, 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  common 
danger  even  by  his  words. 

"  Come,  oh  come !"  she  exclaimed ; 

not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost  1  God 
only  knows  if  we  can  even  now  de- 
scend the  staircase :  five  minutes  more, 
and  it  will  be  impracticable  T' 

Selwyn  rose  at  her  words,  and  strove 
to  move  forwards,  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble :  he  sunk  back  in  dismay. 

Eliza  he  said,  in  a  voice  hoarse 
with  emotion,  as  again  he  clasped  her 
in  his  arms ;  it  cannot  be, —  I  have 
no  power  to  move.  But  go,  my  child — 
my  blessed  child !  go,  leave  me  to  my 
fate.  Save  yourself  while  there  is  yet 
the  power ;  and  when  you  think  of  roe, 
Eliza,  in  future  hours — and  God  grant 
they  may  be  happy  ones — forgive  me, 
n)y  child,  and  forget  that  I  have  ever 
caused  you  sorrow." 

For  a  few  moments  Eliza  fl;azed  on 
him  in  silence,  stupified  with  terror, 
for  his  words  had  almost  paralysed  her; 
they  had  awakened  her,  from  her  dream 
of  renewed  happiness  in  the  embraces 
of  her  reconciled  parent,  to  the  full 
danger  of  their  situation. 

"  No,  no  r  she  exclaimed  at  length. 

Think  you  that  I  would  leave  you  ? 
Never!  We  will  be  saved,  or  perish 
together;  but,  oh,  Heaven  1  such  a 
fearful  death!  Is  flight,  indeed,  im- 
possible ?  —  Can  you  not  lean  on  me  ? 
— can  I  not  support  you  V* 

"  No,  my  child,  no  P  groaned  the 
agonised  parent.  "  It  is,  indeed,  im- 
possible ;  but  go,  Eliza — go !  Let  me 
not  be  in  every  sense  your  murderer! 
Oh  God  !  forgive  me  for  the  cruelty  I 
meditated  towards  you !  But  go,  my 
child — save  yourself ;  and  may  you  yet 
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be  Iiappy—happy,  willi  him  you  lore ; 
remember  it  is  toe  last  prayer— the  last 
wish  of  your  unhappy  parent  !*'  And, 
orercome  with  feelings  so  insupport- 
able,  Selwyn  sunk  back  insensible 
upon  the  bed. 

Beside  that  bed  knelt  Eliza,  one 
hand  of  her  ^ither^s  locked  in  hers.  The 
front  part  of  the  room  bad  now 
given  way,  and  she  knew  or  beliered 
her  iate  to  be  inevitable ;  but  fervently 
she  prayed  for  stronger  fadtli  and  higher 
hopes,  and  calmly  resigned  herself  into 
the  hsinds  of  Him  without  whom  even 
a  sparrow  £illeth  not  to  the  ground. 
There  was  a  moment  of  awful  silence; 
the  falling  wall  had  exposed  them  to 
the  gaze  of  the  crowd  that  had  as- 
sembled below;  the  servants  now 
saw  what  ought  to  have  been  their  first 
care,  but  it  was  too  late ;  the  staircase 
had  given  way  in  several  places,  and 
nothing,  it  was  said,  could  save  tliem. 

It  was  at  this  instant  that  a  young 
man,  who  had  ridden  full  gallop  up 
to  the  burning  pile,  leaped  from  his 
horse>  rushed  through  the  crowd,  and 
entered  tbe  smoking  ruins;  the  next, 
and  £liza  heard  her  name  pronounced 
in  the  loud  cry  of  anguish,  indeed, 
but  still  in  tones  that  struck  on  her  ear 
like  tbe  sound  of  music  long  since 
iieard,  but  never  forgotten. 

"  Here,  Edward ;  I  am  here  1"  she 
cried  :  **  but  come  not  near  us,  as  you 
value  your  life ;  you  cannot  save,  it  is 
too  late,  and  you  may  perish  too  T' 
But  her  warning  was  unheard  or  un- 
heeded; a  few  moments  more,  and 
Edward  Molesworth,  covered  with 
dust,  and  smoke,  and  blood — for  he 
had  fallen  more  than  once  in  the  at- 
tempt, and  been  bruised  in  the  hli — 
stood  before  her.  Instantly  he  had 
lifted  her  in  hb  arms,  for  he  could  not 
speak,  but  as  quickly  she  extricated 
herself.  "  No,  Edward,  no  V*  she  ex- 
claimed ;  if  you  love  me,  no !  Save 
liim,  or  leave  me  to  perish  Mr. 
Selwyn  had  by  this  time  awakened 
from  his  trance,  and  would  have  re- 

<4i«lMl  Kor  onfrantiM.  Vint  in  vnin.     *<  T 


were  burning  like  a  flame  beneath  their 
feet;  but  they  reached  the  staircase; 
thev  descended  the  first  flight  in  safety; 
and  at  that  instant  the  room  they 
had  \eftf  and  great  part  of  the  staircase, 
gave  way.  Edward  and  his  burden 
were  precipitated  from  where  they  stood 
forward  among  heaps  of  earth  and  dust ; 
but  they  fell  against  no  hard  material, 
and  were  uninjured.  Rallying  him- 
self and  springing  on  his  feet.  Moles- 
worth  again  caught  up  his  burden,  and 
looked  around ;  but  where  was  Eliza? 
He  saw  her  not ;  they  were  alone ;  in 
an  instant  he  placed  Mr.  Selwyn, 
now  fully  aroused  from  his  partial 
insensibility,  in  safety  on  the  green- 
sward before  his  dwelling;  and  then, 
half  mad  with  terror,  rushed  back  in 
search  of  her  whose  life  was  far  dearer 
to  him  than  his  own.  It  was  just  at 
this  period  that  the  S—  Volunteers, 
Sergeant  Drillem  amongst  them,  reached 
the  spot,  and  we  again  take  up  the 
story  in  his  own  words,  omitting,  in- 
deed, his  somewhat  lengthy  descrip- 
tion of  the  march. 

*<  Well,  by  this  time  you'll  obsarve, 
Mr.  William,"  said  he,  "  we  were 
pretty  sartain  as  those  'ere  mounseers 
had  notliin*  to  do  with  it :  and  though 
a  fire,  to  be  sure,  is  bad  enough,  yet 
it's  not  all  out  as  bad  as  an  inwasion, 
and  yet  I  can't  say  as  how  the  greater 
part  of  us  was  in  any  wa)r.  satisfied ; 
and  the  major,  for  one,  was  in  a  tower- 
ing passion.  I  seed  how  'twas  with 
him,  well  enough;  he  feared  being 
laughed  at ;  and,  more  nor  once,  though 
he  called  him  his  friend,  I  heard  him 
wish  Mr.  Selwyn,  house,  servants,  and 
all,  at  a  place  as  shall  be  nameless. 
I  Qon't  think  he'd  a  cared  for  saving 
any  of  'em,  but  Miss  Eliza ;  and  that 
seemed  next  thing  to  impossible  when 
we  got  there,  as  you  shall  hear.  You 
see  we'd  just  reached  the  gate  as  led 
to  tlie  grounds,  when  the  word  was 
given  to  halt. 

"  *  And  now,  Drillem,'  says  the 
rosyor,  says  he,  '  I'll  just  'dress  the 
men.'  aavs  he.  *  and  shew  them  the 
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"  '  Drill— Drill— DriHem  !'  says  he, 
for  ye  see  he  was  up  awful;  '  thafll 
ijot  be  soldier-like,'  says  he. 

"  *  It'll  be  Christian-like,  yer' honor,' 
says  I.  Well,  just  at  that  moment,  as 
if  to  end  the  matter,  the  most  awAil 
cry  I  ever  heard  from  man  or  woman 
either  rung  through  our  ears. 

"  On  a  piece  of  flooring,  which  had 
once  been  the  landing  of  a  staircase,  but 
now  stood  out  by  itself  just  like  a  ledge 
of  rock,  all  the  flooring  on  both  sides 
and  front  being  broken  away,  and  it 
joined  only  at  the  back  by  one  slight 
beam,  which  the  fire  had  nearly  reached 
—  there,  on  that  fearf^il  spot,  kneeled 
Eliza  Selwyn;  her  hands  clasped  to- 
gether, and  her  dark  hanr  hanging 
round  her  like  a  veil,  and  yet  not 
hiding  her  beautiful  face;  for  never,  I 
thought,  had  I  seen  any  thing  half  so 
beautiful.  You  see,  the  flames  made  it 
as  light  as  day,  and  threw  a  kind  of 
golden  shade  round  her,  just  like  the 
sun  when  he  is  setting.  Yes;  jerst  like 
an  angel  she  looked ;  and,  sure  enough, 
it  seemed  as  if  she  would  be  one  soon; 
for  the  bit  of  flooring  on  which  she 
was,  could  not  last  there  long :  how  it 
had  hung  a  moment,  seemed  a  miracle. 
And  now  (he  fire,  as  I  said,  had  nearly 
reached  the  beam;  'deed,  it  seemed 
every  now  and  then  to  catch  at  it,  and 
then  to  draw  off"  as  if  somethinj?  held 
it  back ;  and  sure  enough.  Master 
William,  I  think  there  did.  Well; 
there,  on  the  green  below,  wa?  her 
father,  raving  like  a  madman,  and 
offering  thousands  on  thonsands^every 
penny  he  was  worth— to  save  his  child. 
But,  bless  your  life,  it  did  not  need  itf 
there  was  more  nor  one  there  who 
would  willingly  have  risked  their  lives 
to  save  her;  but  how  to  get  at  her, 
that  was  the  question.  There  was  not 
a  spot  where  one  could  fix  a  ladder. 
Molesworth  had  tried  one  against  a  bit 
of  wall  about  a  yard  off,  but  it  had 


to  my  dying  day  the  look  of  disony 
as  he  cast  round  htm,  and  his  cry  of, 
*  Is  there,  then,  no  hope  ?' 

"  *  Yes,  there  is  m>p6  beyond  Ae 
gmve,  dear  Edward !'  said  the  beaati- 
ful  creature;  for  she  had  heard  Mm, 
and  we  was  just  beneath  iKer. 

"  WcH ;  just  at  that  rery  moment, 
Master  William,  a  thougfit  i^ftsxk  mt 
just  as  if  it  came  from  heaves,  aad  I 
makes  no  doubt  it  did.  I  remembered 
as  it  had  been  done  when  they  took 
good  oM  Jolm  Wesley  from  the  burn- 
ing house.  Well,  I  claps  trrf  liandis 
joy»  and  *  Yes,  yes 1  cries,  *  there 
is  hope  yet.  Up,  Molesworth,  upT 
says  I ;  *  you  is  a  tall  man,  and  so  is 
I,  thank  God.  Up!'  says  I;  'III 
onto  this  stone,  and  you  onto  wf 
shoulders ;  and,  please  the  Ahiiigbty, 
well  save  her  yet ;  and  if  we  fall,  we 
can  but  all  die  together  !* 

"  Well,  Master  William,  I  camm' 
tell  you  no  more,  for  I  don'l  remem- 
ber no  more  till  I  found  myself  stie 
upon  the  green,  Edwurd  Moleswtmli 
beside  me  with  his  £li2a  in  bis  arms, 
and  the  old  man  kneeKng  on  the  otiier 
side,  crying  like  a  child. 

"  Old  Selwyn  had  plenty  of  nHMey, 
90  the  house  was  soon  rebuilt;  and, 
as  to  his  giving  his  daughter  to 
Edward  Molesi/Torth,  why  the  whofe 
country  would  have  risen  op  agen 
him  else ;  and  Meed  I  nevef  heard  as 
he  wished  not.  Young  Selwyn,  a9  I 
should  have  told  you,  wasat  coll^  when 
it  happened,  so  he  came  home  to  the 
wedding,  for  he  was  fbnd  of  Mote- 
Worth,  and  mighty  pleased  he  was; 
and  some  years  after  fie  married  one 
of  Molesworth 's  sisters,  and  lives  op 
at  l^e  hall  nov^,  as  ^r  as  I've  heard. 
Old  Selwyn  died  not  long  afler,  hot 
he  left  a  handsome  property  to  Moles- 
worth ;  though,  'deed,  it  would  not  hate 
mattered  much  if  he  hadn't,  for  his 
uncle  soon  died.   His  wife  had  turned 
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Ft/Kff  years  have  elapsed  since  a 
9^ect  commtttee  of  the  House  of  t'om- 
mom  was  appoioted  to  inqtrire  into 
the  state  of  (he  pM'tt  records  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  such  other  puhKc  in- 
stnuneots,  rolls,  books,  atnd  paners, 
as  they  should  think  proper,  ana  to 
report  to  the  House  the  nature  and 
coodHton  thereof,  togeilier  with  what 
fhey  should  judge  ftt  to  be  done  for  the 
better  arrangement,  preservation,  and 
more  coihvenient  tise  of  the  same and 
the  process  of  methodising,  arrangrng, 
repamog,  cleansing,  binding,  Calender- 
iog,  indexing,  transcribing,  transferring, 
Stc. — we  are  afraid  we  shall  forget 
some  of  the  items — ^has  been  persevered 
m  with  indefetigable  industry ;  and  the 
successive  editors  have  produced  a 
miscellaDeous  group  of  voluOies,  corh- 
nkenctiig  with  sturdy  folios  and  de- 
generating— to  suit  this  ease-bving  and 
parsimonious  generation,  who  (proh 
pudor  /)  abhof  a  large  book — to  Slender 
octxvos.  Yet  with  all  this  muhifitrious 
activity,  through  so  long  a  period,  the 
Augean  labour  is  not  completed ;  heaps 
of  in  valuable  documents  still  remain 
unexplored  m  our  repositories,  aWd 
nothing  short  of  the  vigorous  exertions 
of  a  Guizot,  well  supported  by  govern- 
ment, can  unlock  these  treasures  to  the 
historian.  But  the  indiflereiice  of  the 
government  as  to  these  matters  is  suf* 
ficteotly  apparent  firom  their  passively 
allowing  the  late  Commission  to  fiill 
a  prey  to  the  intrigues  of  those  em- 
ployed under  it,  at  a  time  it  was  taking 
active  measures  for  the  promotion  or 
two  great  works,  whose  completion 
would  mark  a  grand  era  in  the  progress 
of  historical  studies;  which  works  seem, 
indeed,  doomed  to  sustain  drawbacks 
and  experience  vicissitudes  almost  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  literature — 


we  are  informed  in  the  Report  of  the 
late  Commission  (printed  in  1837);  that 
so  early  as  the  year  1822  an  address 
was  presented  to  his  majesty,  George 
IV.,  representing  that "  the  editions  of 
the  works  of  the  ancient  historians  of 
Britain  were  incorrect  and  defective; 
that  many  of  their  wrKings  still  remain 
in  mannscript ;  and,  in  sonne  cases,  in 
a  sing^le  copy  only  ;*'  and  praying  "  that 
his  majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased 
to  give  such  directions  as  his  majesty 
in  his  wisdom  might  think  fit  for  the 
publication  of  a  complete  edition  of  the 
ancient  historians  of  the  realm."  It 
was  consequently  ordered  that  this 
should  be  undertaken,  and  the  task  was 
committed  to  Mr.  Petrie,  Keeper  of 
the  Records  in  the  Tower,  who  had 
already  collected  materials.  At  the 
close  of  1831,  nine  years  after  this 
was  determined  on,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  first  volume  had  been 
minted,  but  its  completion  prevented 
by  the  state  of  the  health  of  the 
editor ! 

The  same  plea  cannot  be  put  in  for 
the  second  work  we  have  mentioned. 
The  public  are  aware  that  the  compila- 
tion of  a  supplement  to ,  the  great 
national  work  known  by  the  name  of 
Rymer's  Fmlem,  was  one  of  tlie  mea- 
sures recommended  by  the  select  com- 
mittee in  1810.  Many  years  passed 
before  final  steps  were  taken  to  carry 
tliis recommendation  imo  effect.  When 
at  length  an  editot  vras  found  —  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke,  chosen  we  stippose  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages 
as  a  fit  person  to  edit  a  work  written 
in  the  barbarous  dialects  of  Europe, 
which,  of  course,  require  a  peculiar 
study  —  the  resolution  was  come  to  of 
publishing,  not  a  supplement  only,  but 
a  neio  edition  of  the  orininal  work. 
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was  then  delermiaed  to  suspend  tliis 
work ;  for  it  was  kow  discovered  that 
there  had  been  an  imperfect  collation  of 
the  documents  printed  by  Rymer  with 
the  originals,  when  the  original  was 
easily  accessible,  if  the  collation  had 
been  performed ;  that  the  new  matter  was 
inconsiderable  in  quantity  compared 
to  the  old;  that  no  extended  inquiry 
seemed  to  have  been  made  for  ineaited 
documents ;  and  tliat,  in  fact,  the  Com- 
mission was  incurring  a  large  expendi- 
ture, in  reprinting  a  work  of  which 
three  editions  already  exbted.  But 
though  the  Commission  came  to  the 
resolution  of  suspending  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work,  they  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  lose  sight  of  the  original 
design  laid  down  by  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  original 
work  being  universally  deemed  honour- 
able to  the  British  nation,  they  made 
it  an  object  of  especial  care  to  collect 
documents  of  the  same  nature,  which 
it  might  be  presumed  the  original 
compilers  would  have  inserted,  had 
they  been  at  that  time  known.  These 
are  so  numerous,  that,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  enabled  to  calculate  —  take, 
for  instance,  the  documents  of  this  class 
in  tlie  State  Paper  Office — they  would 
swell  the  Supplement  to  almost  half  the 
bulk  of  the  original  work.  The  office 
of  collecting  these  supplementary  docu- 


ments was  committed  to  the  secreUry; 
who,  not  only  caused  searches  to  be 
made  at  home,  but  instituted  extensive 
inquiries  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  efiect  of  these  inquiries  has  been 
that  documents  have  been  obtained 
from  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Portugal,  which  are  considerable.  Id 
discharge  of  this  part  of  his  duty,  the 
secretary  availed  himself  of  the  circom- 
stance  of  being  thus  brought  into  cor- 
respondence with  men  possessed  of 
historical  learning  on  the  Cantioeot  to 
obtain  from  them  infbrmatioD  respecting 
other  writings  not  strictly  diplomatic, 
which  relate  to  the  eany  history  or 
literature  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
A  large  and  valuable  collectioo  was  j 
soon  obtained  of  notices  of  manuscripts 
of  English,  Scottish,  or  Irish  writeis, 
or  which  relate  to  the  affiurs  of  the 
British  islands,  to  be  found  in  libianes 
or  archives  on  the  Continent.  Some 
of  the  information  collected  is  printed, 
we  are  told,  in  the  form  of  ^ppeodvxs 
to  a  report  on  the  Fctdero^  wnicb  had 
also  been  prepared.  Soon  after  this 
encouraging  representation  the  Com- 
mission disappeared  from  the  stase, 
and  the  project  of  a  supplement  to  ue 
Fadera  was  again  defeated ;  and  even 
the  report  and  appendices,  so  con- 
fidently promised,  have  not  yet  made 
their  appearance.* 


*  In  the  conversation  which  ensued  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mr.  Protbem's 
recent  motion  (March  34, 1840)  for  a  "  Return  of  all  the  Expenditure  in  detail  of 
the  late  Record  Commission  since  the  date  of  last  return/'  Lord  John  Rnssdl  said 
that  the  Commission  expired  with  the  demise  of  the  crown.  If  that  body  jras  not 
rwminaUy,  it  certainly  vtr(tui%,  suspended  before  the  decease  of  the  late  monarch, 
llie  evidence  elicited  in  the  parliamentary  inquiry  instituted  into  its  proceedings  in 
1836,  which  its  disaffected  emplot/Ss  brou^^ht  upon  its  devoted  head,  sofficieotlj 
exhibits  the  distracted  state  of  the  Commission  some  time  previously  to  that  vintation ; 
and  the  pamphlets  circulated  by  the  parties  further  pttest  the  jealousies  to  which  we 
attribute  its  failure.  If  the  government  had  wished  to  redeem  the  past,  they  woaU, 
at  any  rate,  have  advised  the  renewal  of  the  Commission  on  the  accession  of  her 
majesty ;  which,  under  a  proper  surveillance  and  control,  mi^ht  have  realised  the 
expectetions  of  the  public.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  their  bounden  dotj  so  to 
do.  As  it  is,  the  d^noikment  of  the  affair  is  certainly  most  unsadsfsctory :  the 
documents  which  had  been  obtained  from  foreijgn  archives  at  the  expense  <k  sianv 
thousands  only  increase  the  mass  which  lay  buried  in  our  own  repositories, — whaeo 
latter,  it  might  have  been  expected,  by  analogy  to  the  universally-admitted  principle 
that  charity  begins  at  home,  would  have  been  explored  before  the  Commission  turned 
their  attention  to  foreign  sources ;  and  the  dozen  or  so  volumes  in  progress,  con- 
taining selections  made  from  these  materials,  &c.  &c.  encumber  the  warehouses  of  the 
printer. 
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At  a  time  when  there  is  no  disposi- 
tion manifested  by  the  government  to 
organise  and  compel  researches,  which 
cannot  fail  to  yield  inraluable  acces- 
sions to  our  early  history — as  recent 
diacoveries  piove,  and  at  the  same  time 
shew  what  new  light  may  be  thrown 
on  what  we  already  possess — the  con- 
tribotioos  to  this  braach  of  learning, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
gn^toos  exertions  of  oar  Tarioas  his- 
torical societies,  are  most  acceptable. 
It  was  with  peculiar  satisfoction  we 
saw  an  additional  Society  spring  up 
soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  late 
Commission,  professing  as  its  object 
^  to  perpetuate  and  renckr  accessible 
whaterer  is  valuable,  but  at  present 
little  knovni,  amoog^  the  nuitenals  for 
the  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  literary  his- 
toryof  the  United  Kingdom/' 

Thus  announced  the  prospectus  of 
the  learned  Society,  which  was  ycleped 
after  the  great  historian 

"  the  Bouriae  of  aatiqaitie, 
And  laAtarne  anto  lata  auooeediog  age." 

With  what  success  they  have  entered 
on  their  design  we  propose  to  inquire. 
On  the  jpreseot  occasion,  we  shall 
devote  a  few  pages  to  a  consideration 
of  their  three  mt  poblioatioas,  and 
sbali  notice  their  subseqiient  works  in 
a  future  number.  As  all  the  Societ/s 
prodactiORs  form  distinct  works,  we 
shall  treat  of  each  separately,  some- 
what in  the  order  of  their  publication. 
The  first  in  number  is  the  Historic 


of  Ike  ArrivaU  ^  Edward  IV.  This 
narrative  throws  a  gleam  of  light  on  an 
obscure  portion  of  our  history,  em- 
bracing a  part  of  the  gloomy  period 
occupied  by  the  wars  of  York  and 
Lancaster.  The  principal  original  au- 
thorities for  the  times  to  which  it  relates 
are,  1.  The  Second  Continuation  of 
the  History  of  Cropland ;  2.  Fabyan's 
Chronicle;  3.  An  English  Chronicle, 
from  which  there  are  krge  extracts  in 
Leland's  Collectanea  s  4.  The  Attglica 
Hisiorica  of  Polydore  Vergil ;  5.  The 
Memoires  of  Philip  de  Comines;  and, 
lastly,  but  anterior  in  date,  the  work 
now  under  consideration. 

Upon  these  authorities,  which,  in 
many  points,  are  most  singularly  con- 
tradictory, subsequent  chroniclers  have 
based  their  statements.  Raslell  abridges 
Fabyan,  Stowe  transcribes  the  chronicle 
quoted  by  Leland,  and  the  rest  follow 
some  one  author  and  some  another. 
The  present  authority  has  higher  claims 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  from  being 
written  on  the  spot,  immediately  afler 
the  events  to  which  it  relates,  by  some 
person  possessed  of  full  means  of  know- 
ledge, and  from  being  adopted  by 
Edward  IV.  as  an  accurate  narrative  of 
liis  achievements.  The  author  Mays  of 
himself  that  he  was  a  servant  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  and  that  he  presently  saw 
in  effect  a  great  parte  of  kis  exploytes, 
and  the  resydewe  knew  by  tnie  relation 
of  them  that  were  present  at  every 
tyme which  assertions  are  fbHy  borne 
out  by  the  narrative,  and  corroborated 


of  their  labour  was  the  Bala  by  weight,  to  a  tradesman  in  Hungerford  Market,  of  eight 
tons  and  three  quarters  of  the  dooiuneDts,  for  791,  2s,,  at  the  rate  of  about  91,  per  ton ; 
th«  remainder  of  the  sum  total  being  paid  for  the  boxes,  ice. 

The  documants,  however,  thus  consi^ed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  dealer 
in  waste  paper  vrere  scented  out  by  antiquarian  zeal,  and  hundreds  of  very  great 
interest  have  been  rescued  from  the  condemned  mass.  We  have  been  informed  that 
a  Ittd^  wight  expects  to  reaUse  a  few  hundreds  by  sale  of  some  of  these  treasures 
which  he  purchased  for  a  few  pounds ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  a  large  portion 
has  already  been  sold  by  pubhc  auction.  Among  the  historical  documents  m  this 
collection  we  may  mention,  Mr.  Secretary  Davison's  Second  Embassy  to  the  Low 
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by  other  circumstances.  The  original 
manuscript  of  the  work  is  not  known 
to  be  in  existence,  but  it  was  for  some 
time  in  the  possession  of  Fleetwood, 
recorder  of  London  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth ;  and  the  copy  from  which 
Mr.  Bruce  has  edited  it  is  a  transcript 
made  from  it  by  Stowe. 

The  events  to  which  the  Histarie 
relates  have  few  parallels  in  history :  — 

'*  A  furitive  and  an  exile/*  says  the 
editor  in  nil  pre£ue,  **  Edward  IV.  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1471 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  present  chance  of 
restoration.  The  imbecility  of  the  actual 
monarch  was  amply  compensated  by  the 
vigour  of  the  Ean  of  Warwick,  the  prin- 
cipal regent,  a  nobleman  whose  import- 
ance both  parties  in  the  state  bad^  by 
turns  seen  ample  reason  to  appreciate, 
and  whose  present  measures  gave  suf. 
ficent  indication  of  the  energy  with  which 
he  was  prepared  to  defend  the  throne  he 
had  raised .  The  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
coast,  from  the  Thames  to  the  borders  of 
Scotland,  were  raised  and  arrayed  to 
oppose  any  hostile  landing ;  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  one  of  Edward's  brothers,  was 
bound  to  the  restored  dynasty  by  being 
associated,  according  to  some  authorities, 
with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  in  the  re- 
gency, by  a  marriage  with  Warwick's 
eldest  daughter,  and  by  a  parliamentary 
entailment  of  the  crown  upon  him,  in 
exclusion  of  his  eldest  brotber,  in  case  of 
failure  of  the  descendants  of  Henry  VI. ; 
and  the  new  order  of  things  was  further 
strengthened,  and  the  three  -great  frimilies 
of  Limcaster,  York,  and  Neville,  bound 
together,  as  it  were,  with  a  triple  cord, 
by  the  union  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with 
Warwick's  younger  daughter,  the  sister 
of  the  Duchess  of  Clarence.  Nor  was 
there  wanting  that  only  sure  foundation 
for  the  throne — the  affection  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people.  The  simpUcity 
and  meek  pieW  of  Henry  ;  the  generous 
hospitality  of  Warwick ;  the  hard  fortunes 
of  the  youthfril  Prince  of  Wales ;  the 
licentiousness  of  Edward  IV. 's  life ;  bis 
undignified  marriage;  and  the  unpopu- 
larity of  his  friend  Worcester,  '  the 
butcher  of  England;'  all  these  circum- 
stances, operating  upon  various  classes 
of  the  conmiunity,  produced  a  wide- 
spread feeling  in  favour  of  the  cause  of 
Henry  VI. 

"  The  aspect  of  afTairs  on  the  Con. 
tinent  seemed  equally  encouras^ng  to  the 
house  of  Lancaster.  The  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  only  prince  to  whom  Edward 
could  look  for  support,  was  little  likely 
to  enter  warmly  into  his  cause;  for 
although  married  to  his  sister,  he  was 
connected  by  relationship  with  Henry  VI. 
and  was  involved  in  a  war  with  France, 


which  would  become  doubly  peribiu  if, 
upon  any  opposition  to  the  Lancastrian 
party,  the  influence  of  England  was 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  him. 

"  Whilst  every  thm^  seemed  thus 
secure  and  prosperous.  Queen  Margaret 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  prepared  to  pass 
into  England.  Warwick  went  to  the  sea- 
coast  to  receive  tbem ;  and,  if  they  had 
landed  at  Uiat  time,  their  progress  to  the 
capital  would  have  resembled  a  triumph. 
Detained  on  the  coast  of  Normandj  mm. 
February  unto  April  by  the  unosoal 
boisterousness  of  the  weather,  they  at 
length,  with  some  difficulty,  secured  a 
landin|r  at  Weymouth;  and  what  were 
the  tidmgs  with  which  ihej  were  ^notedt 
That  amidst  the  tempests  by  which  they 
had  been  detained,  Edward  and  a  small 
band  of  folbwers  had  landed  in  the 
north  amongst  a  people  up  in  arms  to 
oppose  him,  but  whom  he  bad  deceived 
by  false  representations  of  the  purpose  of 
his  coming;  that  he  bad  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  metropolis  and  the  person 
of  the  kin^ ;  that  Clarence  —  '  false, 
fleeting,  per|ured  Clarence  '—-had  desert- 
ed the  cause  of  Lancaster ;  that  a  great 
battle  had  been  fought;  and  that  War- 
wick, the  centre  of  all  their  hopes,  bad 
been  defeated  and  killed.  '  When,'  says 
Hall,  paraphrasing  the  words  of  Polydore 
Vergil, '  when  she  harde  all  these  miser- 
able chaunoes  and  misfortunes,  so  sudain- 
ly,  one  in  another's  necke,  to  haye  taken 
effect,  she,  like  a  woman  all  diamaied 
for  feare,  fell  to  the  ground,  her  harte 
was  perced  with  sorowe,  her  speache  was 
in  a  manner  passed,  all  her  spirits  were 
tormented  with  malencholy.' 

**  The  remainder  of  the  story  may  be 
soon  told.  The  friends  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster  gathered  round  the  queen  and 
prince ;  a  considerable  force  was  raised ; 
a  strong  position  was  taken  near  Tewkes- 
bury ;  and,  on  the  4th  of  Maj,  1471, 
the  two  armies  met.  The  results  were 
fatal  to  the  bouse  of  Lancaster.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  was  killed ;  after  the 
battle,  sixteen  of  his  principal  adherents 
were  selected  from  amongst  the  prisoners 
and  beheaded ;  and  Edward  returned  to 
London,  bearing  Margaret  with  him  as 
a  captive." 

One  death  more  brought  the  tragedy 
to  a  close.  Edward  IV.  entered  Loo- 
don  on  the  21st  of  May;  and,  on  the 
23d,  according  to  our  narrative,  H^ry 
VI.  died  in  the  Tower  "  of  pure  dis- 
pleasure and  melencoly.'' 

But  to  proceed  to  the  narrative  itself. 
We  select  the  following  passages  as  part- 
ly affording  a  representation  of  the  fiicts 
put  forth  by  the  Yorkists  themselves, 
relating  to  the  deatlis  of  the  Prince  of 
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Wales  and  the  king.   The  fatal  batUe 

of  Tewkesbury  is  thus  described  : — 

"  Upon  the  morow  (bUowynge,  Sater- 

day,  the  iiij.  day  of  May,  [the  kynge]  ap- 

parailed  hymselfe,  and  all  his  hooet  set  m 

good  amry ;  ordeined  three  wards ;  dis- 

I»fai3red  his  banners ;  dyd  blowe  up  the 

trompeCs  ;    commytted  his  caws  and 

qwarell  to  Almyghty  God,  to  owr  most 

blessyd  lady  his  mother,  Vyrgyn  Mary, 

the  glorious  martyr  Seint  George,  and  all 

the  sajnta  ;  and  avaunced,  directly  upon 

his  enemjes  :  approchinge  to  theyr  filde, 

whiche  was  Strongly  in  a  marr^lows 

strong  g:rownd  pyght,  full  difficult  to  be 

asaatyled.    Netheles  the  Inrngs  ordinance 

was  80  conyeniently  layae  afore  them, 

and  his  Tswarde  so  sore  oppressyd  them, 

with  shott  of  arrows,  that  they  gave  them 

right- a>aharpe  shwre.    Also  they  dyd 

agayne-ward  to  them,  bothe  with  shot 

of  arrows  and  goiines,  whereof  netheles 

they  ne  had  not  so  great  plenty  as  had 

the  kynge.   In  the  front  of  theyr  fi^d 

were  so  erell  lanes,  and  depe  dykes,  so 

many  hedges,  trees,  and  busshes,  that  it 

was  right  hard  to  approcbe  them  nere, 

and  come  to  hands ;  but  Edmond,  called 

Ihike  of  Somarset,  baring  that  day  the 

vawarde,  whithar  it  were  for  that  he  and 

his  fellowshipe  were  sore  annoyed  in  the 

place  where  they  were,  as  well  with 

gcmnes-shott  as  with  shot  of  arrows, 

whiche  they  ne  wowld  nor  durst  abyde, 

or  els,  of  great  harte  and  corage,  kn^ehtl^ 

and  manly  ayaunsyd  hymseffe,  with  his 

C^owshipe,  somewhat  asyde-hand  the 

kyngs  vawarde,  and,  by  certa3me  pathes 

and  w^es  therefore  afore  puryeyed,  and 

to  the  kyngs  party  unknowns,  he  departed 

out  of  the  field,  passyd  a  lane,  and  came 

into  a  €syre  place,  or  cloos,  eren  afore 

the  kynge  where  he  was  embatteled,  and, 

firom  the  hill  that  was  in  that  one  of  the 

closes,  he  set  right  fiercely  upon  th'end 

of  the  kyngs  battayle.   The  kynge,  full 

manly,  set  forthe  eyen  upon  them,  enteryd 

and  waun  the  dyke,  and  hedge,  upon  them, 

into  the  cloose,  and,  with  great  yyolence, 

put  them  upe  towards  tiie  hyll,  and  so 

also  the  kyngs  yaward,  being  in  the  rule 

of  the  Duke  of  Gloncestar. 

"  Here  it  is  to  be  remembred,  how 

that,  whan  the  kynge  was  comyn  afore 

theyr  field,  or  he  set  upon  them,  he  con- 

inraered  that,  upon  the  right  hand  of 

theyr  field,  there  was  a  parke,  and  there- 
in  1.^  J  .  J   4^ 


none  suche,  as  they  thowght  most  behoy- 
full  for  tyme  and  space,  to  employ  them- 
selfe  in  the  best  wyse  as  they  cowlde ; 
which  proyisyon  cam  as  well  to  poynt  at 
this  tyme  of  the  battayle  as  cowtbe  well 
haye  been  deyysed,  for  the  sayd  spers  of 
the  kyngs  party,  seinge  no  fyklynes  of 
enj  busshement  in  the  sayd  woode-comer, 
seinge  also  goode  oportunitie  t*employ 
them  selfe  well,  cam  and  brake  on,  all  at 
ones,  upon  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and 
his  y awards,  asyde-hand,  unadyysed ; 
whereof  they,  seinge  the  kynge  gaye 
them  ynougbe  to  doo  afore  them,  were 
g^tly  dismaied  and  abassbed,  and  so 
toke  them  to  flyght  into  the  parke,  and 
into  the  medowe  that  was  nere,  and  into 
lanes,  and  dykes,  where  they  best  hopyd 
to  esci^  the  danger;  of  whom,  netheles, 
many  were  distreraed,  taken,  and  slayne ; 
and,  eyen  at  this  point  of  theyr  flygt,  the 
kynge  coragiously  set  upon  that  other 
felde,  were  was  chefe  Edward,  called 
prince,  and,  in  short  while,  put  hym  to 
discomfiture  and  flyght;  and  so  fell 
the  chase  of  them  that  many  of  them 
were  slajrue,  and,  namely,  at  a  mylene, 
in  the  medowe  fost  by  the  towne,  were 
many  drownyd  :  many  rann  towards  the 
towne,  many  to  the  churche,  to  the 
abbey*  and  els  where,  as  they  best 
mygbt. 

"  On  the  wynnjmge  of  the  fielde,  such 
as  abode  hand-stroks  were  slayne  incon- 
tinent ;  Edward,  called  prince,  was  taken, 
fleinge  to  the  towne  wards,  and  slayne  in" 
the  fielde.  Ther  was  also  slayne  Thomas, 
called  th'  Erie  of  Deyonshire ;  John  of 
Somarset,  called  Marqwes  Dorset ;  Lord 
Wenloke;  with  many  othar  in  great 
nombar." 

We  give  the  passage  containing  the 
account  of  the  king's  death:— 

*'  From  the  tyme  of  Tewkesbery  fielde, 
where  Edward,  called  prince,  was  slayne* 
thanne,  and  sonne  aftar,  wer  taken  and 
slayne,  and  at  the  kyngs  wylle,  all  the 
noblemen  that  came  fifom  beyond  the  see 
with  the  sayde  Edward,  called  prince, 
and  other  also  theyr  parte-takers,  as  many 
as  were  of  eny  mi^ht  or  puisaunce. 
Qwene  Margaret  hirselfe  taken,  and 
browght  to  the  kynge;  and  in  every 
party  of  Englaud,  where  any  commotion 
was  begonne  for  Kynge  Henry's  party, 
anone  they  were  rebuked,  so  that  it  ap-^ 
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dispite,  ire,  aid  indingnttkm,  that,  of 
pure  displeasure  and  meleneolr,  be  dyed 
the  xziij  day  of  the  momtbe  of  May/^* 

These  dark  scenes  cati  neyet  be  fuUy 
unfolded  to  posterity,  most  of  the  do- 
cuments relating  to  these  unhappy 
times  of  ciyil  broil  haying  been  lost  or 
destroyed.  All  that  oan  be  adduced 
in  proof  of  the  murder  of  the  king  bas 
been  collected  by  Mr.  UalliweU*  in  his 
iDtroduction  to  one  of  the  Society  more 
recent  publications,  which  will  generally 
be  deemed;  we  think  >  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  fkct.  Tlie  whole  period  presents 
a  parallel  to  that  of  the  most  sav^e  of 
any  nation;  and  the  actors  in  the 
bloody  drama  experienced  vicissitudes 
as  remarkable  as  any  which  history  has 
recorded.  "  J 'ay  yeu  un  due  **  [the 
Duke  of  Exeter,  whose  ^ortuneSf  after 


his  efcape,are  thus  told  by  De  Combiei] 
«  J'ay  yeu  un  due  estre  aM  pied 
sans  ohaoises,  apr^  le  train  dadit 
Due  [de  Bodfgongne]  fxrar  chaasant  «a 
vie  de  ittaisdn  ^  maisoD,  nasA  te  ntm* 
mer.  CTestoit  le  plus  procbain  de  la 
lign^e  de  Lanclastte:  avoit  epous^  la 
soeur  du  Roy  Edouard.  Apr^  fii 
conuu ;  el  cut  une  petite  pensioD  pour 
s'entretenlr.*' 

We  now  take  up  the  third  work  on 
our  liiti  which  consiaU  of  two  PMbu. 
The  AUk^ipe  Pom  on  the  Dcpoei- 
tioH  of  King  Richard  IL  is  preseryed 
in  a  paper  MS.  in  the  puMie  library  of 
the  Univewity  of  Cambridge,  «Mi 
internal  evidetice  of  havittf  be«n  writ* 
ten  after  the  time  when  the  king  ftU 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  be- 
fore the  intention  of  deposing  him  was 
publicly  made  known. 


*  The  following  ate  the  conflicting  statements  of  the  difFerenl  authorities,  as 
collected  by  Mr.  Brace,  with  regard  to  the  death  of  the  pioos  king 

The  Croyland  continuator  says  :  *'  Taceo,  boo  temporum  interstitio  [i.  c.  duriag 
Edward's  absence  in  Kent]  inyentum  esse  corpus  Regis  Henrici  in  Turri  LuiiAiieosi 
examine :  Parcat  Deus,  et  spatium  poenitentift  ei  donet,  quietmqoe  tarn  aactflegas 
manus  in  Christum  Dofnioi  ausus  est  immittere.'' 

Fabyan  gives  the  common  report :  *'  Of  the  death  of  thi^s  prynoe  dyuerse  tales 
were  tolde ;  but  the  most  common  wente,  that  he  was  stykked  with  a  dagger  by 
the  bandes  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.^' 

The  chronicler  in  Leland  asserts  that  "  The  same  night,  beyng  the  SI.  day  of  M^, 
and  Tuesday,  at  night,  betwixt  a  xi.  and  lii.  of  the  dok,  was  King  Henry,  behif  pn- 
soner  yn  the  Toure,  put  to  deth :  the  Duke  of  OloCeetre  and  dyverse  other  beyng 
there  that  night'* 

Polydore  Vergil  sayS :  "  Henrlcus  Sextus,  panlo  ante  regno  dejeetoa,  fn  Tuni 
morte  atfeetus  est ;  banc,  ut  foma  constans  eft,  Kictfdos  Qlo^stfiss  du2  gladio  per* 
cussit,  quo  Ita  Edouardns  rex  ejus  firater  Omni  hestfli  meta  Uberaretor." 

De  Comines  places  the  death  after  the  battle  of  Bamet,  instead  of  that  of 
Tewkesbury :  "  Si  je  n'en  ai  oui  mentir,  incontbent  aph^  cetU  battaille  le  Dae  de 
Glocestre  tua  de  sa  main,  ou  6t  taer  en  sa  presence,  en  qnelqae  Uen  I  part,  ce  boa 
homme  le  Roy  Henry." 

The  accouaU  of  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  are  not  more  tmsathfmctory 

The  Croytand  contitmatoT  is  pertiaps  studiously  ambiguow :  **  Politns  est  Rex 
Edwardus  prcolani  victoria,  fntenectfs  de  parte  reghite,  tnm  in  canmo  turn  poM 
ultricibas  quoruadam  maaibos,  ipso  Principe  Edwardo,  nnigenito  Regis  Heiirid, 
vioto  Duoe  Somsrsetia,  Comiteque  Devonite,  ac  alib  dctainis  omnibus  et  singuliB 
memoratis." 

Fabyan  says :  "  In  the  which  batayll  she  [Qttsea  Margaret]  was  taken  [Queen 
Margaret  v^B  not  taken  in  the  battle],  and  Sir  Edwards  her  sone,  snd  so  broogfct 
unto  the  kynge»  But  after  the  kinge  hadde  questyoned  with  the  sayd  Sir  Edwside, 
and  he  had  answeryd  unto  hym  contfarye  his  pleasure,  he  theane  strake  hym  with  his 
gauntelet  upon  the  hce ;  after  whiche  stroke  so  hy  him  reeeyved,  he  was  by  the 
kyuges  seruantes  incontynently  slayne  upon  the  iiij.  day  of  the  moneth  of  May.^ 

The  chronicler  in  Leland  asserts  that  "  There  tat  tWkesbnry]  was  dayn  Priacf 
Edwarde,  crying  on  the  Duke  of  Clarsnee,  his  bfoQier^in-law,  for  faelp.^ 
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"  Ib  ita  fttyU  k  is  BA  inutetion/'  uyn 
Mr.  Wrigbt,  **  of  the  popidmr  poem  of 
Pkn  PliiMi— B,  of  wfaidi  U  uummm  to 
been  intended  w  %  ^*TwnitiMi ;  and  it 
poMMsas  imMfa  UHkm  maerffj  vii  wfirii 
wMeb  cheracteriae  wo  Btroofply  that  fa- 
BMs  aadri.  Th«  aenka  of  tms  pnique 
MS.  teems  to  ha^e  hMB  «  x^rtiian  of  the 
«pr»to  party ;  nd  in  (mm  iactaiM,  as  I 
mulerstand  it,  he  has  girett  rant  to  bis 
tt^HSpntion  by  writiaff  in  tha  marffio, 
cvposite  \.  24  to  26  of  p.  1 5  of  our  ediuon , 
tha  fiiUewiB^  aoto  :  *  Propttr  i«gfaCitu. 
,  iim  Uher  hie  rarooatur  in  ssrrititMi 
1  (m)  at  in  stimnlo  compuaatioiMS  et  in 
,\  ^•tirBi.'  TUmaaningof thisaoUia 
n  not  quite  dear.    I  suppose  tmwkutem  to 
W  a  pan  on  tlis  want  Hkmr.  Uataib. 
h  .-t  ^'^J  the  copvist's  prejudiast  gat  so  far 
^  '  t^maater  af  kiai,  tkai  he  hfoka  off  his 
^    tnaacript  abruptly  in  dia  andidla  of  the 
aonising  description  of  the  faaoiu  parlia- 
■int  vbiah  aamnd^red  sa  reaifilj  to 
Bicbard  tbe  privileges  of  bis  sountiy, 
laafiag  a  iam  pagaa  blank  ta  aoatamaa 
tbssepyin^afitat  afntuisapanad.  By 
fliinaawi  it  baa  h^>p<Bed,  nnfbrtiinatehr, 
tbat  die  poem  has  coma  dawn  to  us  only 
iaiMBtihtedlbnB." 


A  swgle  axtoact  will  tuffioe  to  shaw 

the  singular  composition  of  the  poem. 
The  character  of  the  worthy  monarch 
is  thus  touched  upon  by  bis  contem- 
po»ary;— 

"  Now,  Richard  the  rede4es,*  rewetfa  on 
ym  self. 

That  lawelesse  leddyn  ^oure  lyf  and  ^re 

peplebot^i 
Ffbr  thorn  tbe  wylee  a^  wronge  ap4  wast 

ii>  >oure  ^me, 
Ye  were  lyghtiidj  y-lyste  ffifom  that  ^u 

leef  thoQf te, 
And  Arom  ymn  wOlMl  weriris,  ^re 

viUwasabanneid, 
And  rafte  was  ^e  noli,  aad  wst,  ffor 


Weren  vikldd  lUiam  ^oura  cajr^d  noun- 

ceill,  ^ure  karis  weraa  sewed. 
And  fiovaitiaa  bacb  araaid  jam  eroune 

Of  sr-legeaaace  Bosr  kcoMb  a  laaaoa  other 

^^_^tw^na  _  , 


Or  be  taUaga  of  ^re  townnas  without 

OBY  warra, 
9y  rawthlaa  ro^tus  that  ryfBad  erera, 
0y  preysing  ofpolazia  that  no  pete  h»dde, 
Or  be  delta  fiof  thi  daaa,  daia^  as  tbn 

iyndist, 

Or  ba  ladinga  of  lawa  wi^  lova  well 
y-temprid.'* 

Widi  this  short  notice  we  pass  on  to 
the  second  poem,  entided  De  CoH' 
cordis  inter  Hip,  //.  et  CivHatem 
l/uuhn^  which  we  shall  as  briefly 
dismiMi  io  order  to  m^e  room  for  a 
mora  particular  ooosideradon  of  the 
ytagNlar  dmnw  ptaced  at  Mia  head  of 
this  paper,  wbiflb  it  catealated  to  afibrd 
Hiore  ganaral  Saleieat. 

The  poem  of  Richard  da  Maidttoae 
is  preserved  in  tlie  Bodleian  Library  at 
(hford.  Q^ichard  is  said  to  have  been 
at  Maidstone  in  Kent.  He  was 
afterwards,  we  are  told,  fellow  of  Mer- 
Coll€«e,  Oxford ;  Wapoe  ^  Car* 
melite  at  Aylesford ;  and  at  a  later  pe« 
riod  pim^d  hh  studies  in  the  hostle 
of  the  Camalites  at  Oxiord,  where  he 
took  the  degrae  of  doctor  in  thec^ogy. 
He  was  in  sreat  repute  at  court,  and 
mras  fiunous  for  bis  theplogioal  writings ; 
tut  tbe  poeo)  now  printed  seems  to 
bave  been  the  only  production  of  his 
muse.  Befi>re  we  proceed  tp  give  ao 
extract  or  two  from  this  by  po  means 
classical  poem,  we  give  the  subject  of 
i^  from  Stowe's  Anmh; — 

'*  The  king,  tbarafora,  aa  he  eane  from 
Shine  (3haan),  in  Sanra/,  to  London, 
with  Qneeoa  Aa&a,  his  vue,  on  the  S9th 
of  AogMat,  the  piinoipall  citise»«*  «U  in 
ona  livery,  to  tiiie  number  of 400  boraemen, 
rode  to  meets  them  at  Wandsworth,  where 

mof  t  Jowly  wise  they  submitted  them- 
selves  unto  his  grace,  beseeching  him  pf 
his  speci^U  pardon  in  all  such  dungs  as 
^ey  before  had  ofifended  him;  and  the 
recorder  of  tbe  citie,  in  the  name  of  th% 
whole  citixens,  instantly  required  him 
that  ba  would  of  his  g^t  boup^  take 
such  paine  upon  him  as  to  ride  through 
bis  chamber  of  London,  to  which  request 
he  graciously  consented.   So  be  held  on 
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ing  the  king  at  London  Bridge,  where  he 
was  by  them  presented  with  two  faire 
white  Bteedee,  trapped  in  doth  of  golde, 
parted  of  red  and  white,  hanged  full  of 
silrer  belles ;  the  which  present  he  thank- 
fully received  ;  and  after  he  held  on  his 
waj  through  the  citie  toward  West- 
minster- 

'<  And  as  thej  passed  the  citie,  the 
streetes  were  hanged  with  cloth  of  golde, 
silver,  and  silke.  The  condnite  in  Chepe 
ran  with  red  and  white  wine ;  and  by  a 
childe,  angel-like,  he  was  presented  with 
a  veiy  costlj  crowne  of  golde,  and  the 
qaeene  with  another.  A  table  of  the 
Trinitie  in  golde  was  given  to  the  king, 
valued  worth  eight  hundred  pound,  and 
another  to  the  qneene  of  St  Anne,  be- 
cause her  name  was  Anne ;  with  divers 
other  gifts,  as  horses,  trappers,  plate  of 
gold  and  silver,  clothes  or  gold,  silke, 
velvets,  basons  and  ewers  of  golde,  also 
golde  in  coyne,  precious  stones,  and 
jewels,  so  rich,  excellent,  and  beautiftiU, 
that  the  value  and  price  might  not  well 
be  esteemed ;  and  so  the  citizens  reco- 
vered their  ancient  customes  and  liberties. 
And  it  was  graunted  to  them  that  they 
might  choose  them  a  maior,  as  before 
time  Uiey  had  done." 

The  displeasure  of  the  king  against 
the  Londoners  arose  from  a  refusal  on 
their  part  to  lend  him  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  their  having  carried  their 
opposition  so  far  as  to  beat  a  Lombard 
who  offered  to  lend  it.  The  king  im- 
prisoned the  mayor  and  the  chief  men 
of  the  city,  took  away  the  charters,  and 
gave  the  government  of  London  to  a 
knight  appointed  by  himself.  The  king 
was  pacified  by  means  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  But  he  made  them  pay 
ten  thousand  pounds;  for,  as  the 
chronicle  observes,  it  was  all  a  matter 
of  money. 

We  give,  as  a  specimen  of  the  Doem, 
the  supplication  of  the  queen  on  behalf 
of  the  numiliated  citizens : — 
**  *  Dulcis,'  ait, '  mi  rex,  mihi  vir,  mihi  vis, 
mihi  vita, 

Dulcis  amor,  sine  quo  vivere  fit  mihi 
mors. 

Kegibus  in  cunotis  similem  quis  possidet 
urbem, 


Quie  velut  hsec  hodie  magnificaret 
eumi 

Quis  cultus !  quis  honor  !  qui  sumptos ! 
munera  quanta 
Sunt  impensa  modo,  rex  veneraade, 
tibif 

Nos  quoque  mortales,  et  ut  hii  velat 
umbra  caduci, 
Simus  in  hiis  mortis  absit  ut  im- 
memoree. 

Quo  majorem  snmit  honorem  quisqnis, 
eo  plus 

Est  humilis  et  erit,  si  sapiens  foerit. 
Hiuc,  mi  rex,  mi  dulcis  amor,  metnor  esse 
velitis, 

SuppUco  proBtrata,  quid  modo  conli- 

Tempora  post  Bmti  regumque  pencta 
pnomm, 

Quamvis  et  Arthnrus  annumeretur  eis, 
Non  fuerat  cuiquam  regi  datns  bio  mo- 
rituro 

Tantus  honor  quantum  contolit  ista 
dies. 

Major  enim  si  fiusta  foret  rererentia  regi, 
Tangeret  injuria  publica  forte  Deum. 
Hinc  super  hoe  cives,  super  nrbem  sic 
reverentem 
Tam  vos  quam  vestros,  intime  con- 
doleo  i 

£t  rogo  oonstanter  per  eum  qu«m  fotis 
amorem 

Ad  me,  oondignum  si  (|uid  amore  gero, 
Farcere  dignemini  plebibus,  qui  tanti 
dedere 

Munera  tam  prompte  nobis  ad  obsequia, 
Et  placeat  veteri  nunc  urbem  reddere 
juri, 

Ac  libertates  restituisse  suas." 

It  need  not  be  added,  that  the  king 
grants  the  fair  petitioner's  reauest.  The 
city  is  restored  to  favour,  and  the  wind' 
up  of  this  exalted  subject  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  poem. 
*'  Gaudet  ad  base  turba,  prostrsta  ndt, 
jaoethumo, 

Aeclamat  landes  vocibus  altisoms. 
'Vivat  rex,  vivat  semper!  vivat!  ba»e 
vivat ! 

Longa  sit  in  regno  sospite  vita  sao ! 
Sint  sibi  felicesaimi,mensesque,die8qne, 

Floreat  et  victis  bostibus  ipse  sais !' 
Damque  strepunt  abennt,  redeunt,  re. 
gem  benedicunt ; 

Ezitus  est  open  terminus  iste  rei."* 


*  How  closely  the  poem  corresponds  with  the  chronicle  in  its  deteils  of  this 
transaction,  will  be  seen  by  the  heads  of  the  various  divisions  into  which  it  is  formed, 
which  are  these  :-.Hic  praeparat  se  Civitas  in  occursum  Regis— Hie  occurrunt  cives 
Reri— Hie  reddit  se  Civitas  domino  Regi— Hie  veniunt  cives  ad  Reginam— Hie 
tendit  Rex  cum  tota  cohorte  versus  urbem — De  pluvia  qun  tunc  accidit — De  renia 
data  exuli  in  South werk— Hie  fuit  Regina  coronata— Hie  jjriBsentat  Civitas  Regi 
duos  dextrarios  per  Custodem — Hie  presentant  Regios  palefndum— Hie  progreditiir 
Rex  cum  tota  cohorte  versus  Chepe— Quomodo  aqusductus  det  vinum,  et  de  onatu 
ejus— De  turri  mirabili  in  medio  Chepe — Hie  offerc  Custos  coronas  Regi  et  RegioK 
— De  omatu  secundi  aquseductus  ad  portam  PauU^Hic  intravit  Rex  monasteriwa 
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We  have  reser?ed  for  our  concluding 
notice  the  second  of  the  Society's  pub- 
licalk>nsy  which  may  be  reckoned 
amoDg  the  curiosities  of  literature. 
The  play  of  Kynge  Johan  merits  atten- 
tion, as  affording  many  of  the  elements 
of  historical  plays  such  as  they  were 
acted  on  our  public  theatres  forty  or 
fifty  years  afterwards,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  ordinary  materials  of  the  old  mo- 
ralities, which  were  gradually  exploded 
by  the  introduction  of  real  or  imaginary 
characters  on  the  scene,  and  as  forming 
an  intermediate  place  between  these 
and  historical  plays,  and  also  as  being 
the  only  known  existing  specimen  of 
that  species  of  composition  of  so  early 
a  date.  Mr.  Collier  attributes  the 
work,  though  the  name  nowhere  occurs, 
to  John  Ikde,  bishop  of  Ossory;  not 
only  from  the  latter  half,  including  the 
corrections  of  the  first,  agreeing  with 
existing  autc^phs, — the  copy  of  the 
Smmmariwn,  &c.  in  the  British  Mu- 
semn,  which  belonged  to  Bale,  having 
many  notes  in  the  same  hand- writing 
as  the  MS.  of  King  John, — but  also 
from  the  fiict,  that  in  the  bishop's 
Scrqttorum  iUuslrhtm  Majaris  BrytaU' 
Ttue,  &c.  (Summarium,  p.  702),  he  enu- 
merates tk  Joanne  Anglontm  Rege  as 
one  of  his  twenty-two  dramatic  works 
m  idiomaie  matemo ;  the  work  being 
also  divided  into  two  parts,  or  plays, 
and  in  this  respect  according  with  the 
description  given  by  Bale,  in  the  work 
above  cited,  of  his  De  Joanne  Anglontm 
nege. 

This  work  has  only  recently  been  re- 
covered firom  among  some  old  papers, 
probably  belonging  to  the  corporation 
of  Ipswich,  and  its  existence  was  not 
known  when  Mr.  Collier  published  his 
History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry, 
From  private  mmds  it  was  transferred 
to  the  matchless  dramatic  collection  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  permitted 
it  to  be  printed. 

The  date  when  Kynge  Johan  was 
originally  written  cannot  be  clearly  as- 
certained,— probably  before  Bale  was 
made  an  Irish  prelate  by  Edward  VI., 
in  1552.  From  the  conclusion  it 
would  appear  that  Elizabeth  was  on 


the  throne ;  but  both  the  epilogue  (if 
we  may  so  call  it)  and  some  other 
passages,  Mr.  Collier  apprehends,  were 
subsequent  additions. 

The  design  of  the  two  plays  of 
Kynge  Johan  was  to  promote  and  con- 
firm  the  Reformation,  of  which,  after 
his  conversion.  Bale  was  one  of  the 
most  strenuous  and  unscrupulous 
supporters.  This  design  he  executed 
in  a  manner  until  then,  says  Mr.  Col- 
lier, in  his  preface,  the  substance  of 
which  we  are  endeavouring  to  give, 
unknown.  He  took  of  the  leading  and 
popular  events  of  the  reign  of  King 
John,  his  disputes  with  the  pope,  the 
suffering  of  his  kingdom  under  tlie  in- 
terdict, his  subsequent  submission  to 
Rome,  and  his  imputed  death  by  poi- 
son from  the  hands  of  a  monk  of  Swin- 
stead  Abbey,  and  applied  them  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
On  pase  43,  that  monarch  is  spoken  of 
as  dead : — 

*'  I'yll  that  duke  Josue,  whych  was  our 

late  Kynge  Henrye, 
Clerely  brought  us  into  the  lande  of 

mylke  and  honye." 

This  early  application  of  historical 
events  of  itself^  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance ;  but  it  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  recollect,  that  we  have  no 
drama  in  our  language  of  that  date, 
in  which  personages  connected  with, 
and  engaged  in,  our  public  afiairs  are 
introduced.  In  Kynge  Johan,  we  have 
not  only  the  monarch  himself,  but 
Pope  Innocent,  Cardinal  Pandulphus, 
Stephen  Langton,  Simon  of  Swynsett 
(or  Swinstead\  and  a  monk  called 
Raymondus;  besides  abstract  imper- 
sonations, such  as  England,  who  is 
stated  to  be  a  widow;  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty, who  is  supposed  to  take  the 
reins  of  government  after  the  reign  of 
King  John  ;  Nobility,  Cler^,  Civil 
Order,  Treason,  Verity,  and  Sedition, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  Vice  or 
Jester  of  the  piece. 

In  another  important  respect.  Bale 
set  an  example  in  this  interesting  de- 
partment of  our  literature.   He  neither 
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observed  die  unity  of  time  nor  place. 
Thus  <<ieTen  years"  are  supposed  to 
occur  between  the  '^interdiction''  of 
the  kingdom  in  a  fonner  part  of  the 
play  an^  the  removal  of  the  curse; 
apd  from  a  passage  in  another  place 
we  may  infer  that  the  character  is  sup- 
posed to  be  speaking  after  King  John 
had  been  some  time  dead,  and  had 
been  Avowed  on  the  throne  by  siibse* 
quent  princes.  Again  a  line  occurs 
which  shews  that  the  scene  in  which  it 
is  inserted  represents  the  persons 
speaking  out  of  England  (where  the 
scene  of  the  main  body  of  the  piece  is 
laid),  while  the  pope  is  brought  in  per- 
son on  the  stage.  In  anotlier  place,  it 
is  asserted  that*  tlie  dauphin  Louis  was 
about  to  invade  the  kingdom, 

— "  with  his  menne,  and  ordinaunce, 
With  wyldefyer,  ganpouder,  and  snche 
lyke  myrye  trickes  5" 

thus  somewhat  anticipating,  like  his 
great  successor,  the  application  to  the 
purposes  of  war  of  the  worthy  Corde- 
lier friar's*  invention  of  the  '*  villanous 
saltpetre." 

Aing  John,  at  the  opening  of  the 
play,  declares  himself  to  be, — 

By  the  wyll  of  God  and  his  hygh  ordy. 
naunce 

In  Yerlond  and  Waly$t  in  Angoye  and 

Noimandye; 
In  Yng^od  also  I  have  had  the  go? em* 

aonoe." 

It  is  evident  that  an  endeavour  was 
made  to  give  distinguishing  and  ap- 
propriate characteristics  to  some  of  tne 
personages  in  the  play:  dius  the  ab- 
stract representative  of  the  Romish 
clergy  (says  Mr.  Collier)  was  probably 
artificially  stuffed,  to  give  him  a  con- 
sistent degree  of  rotundity.  When 
Clergy  tells  King  John, — 

**  Yowr  grace  is  fare  goiuia :  Ood  send 

yow  a  better  mynde/' 
the  King  replies,-* 

"  Hold  yowr  peace,  I  say ;  ye  are  a  lytyll 
to  faite ; 

In  a  whyle,  I  hope,  ye  shall  be  lener 
suinwhatte.'' 


Agaia,  the  spectacles  worn  by  Dts 
simulation  are  meotioned :  SediUoo 
observes, — 

*'  By  the  mas,  metb3nike  they  are  syog- 
yng  of  placebo ; 

and  Dissimulation  answers, — 
"  Peace,  for  with  my  apectaUes  vadaa 
et  videbo." 

We  shall  now  take  an  extract  or  two 
from  Uiis  prototype  of  Sbakspcare. 
England  states  her  grievaiiGet  in  the 
following  colloquy : — 

"  Yngtand,  vidua. 
Than  I  trust  yowr  grace  wyll  wuy  1 

poors  wedowrs  oauae. 
Ungodly  osyd  as  ye  didl  know  in  short 


King  John.  Yea,  that  I  wytt  ipiie, 

yf  yt  be  trew  and  jusl. 
Yngwndp  Lvke  as  yt  beryth  tvewth  so 

lett  yt  be  dyscuat. 
K.  J.  Hmn,  gentyll  wydowe,  teU  se 

what  the  mater  ys. 
Y,  Alas,  yowr  clargy  hath  done  verjr 

sore  amys 

In  mysusyng  me  ageynst  all  lyght  sad 
justyce, 

And  for  my  more  grete  therto  tbey  other 


lDtVC4 

/.  Whom  do  they  in^oe  fior  to  do 
the  iBjurre  1 
Y.  Soch  as  hath  ei^  by  ftlsa  hy- 

pocrysye, 

Modi  worse  frutes  havyng  than  hsihfl 

the  thoroes  unpleasant ; 
For  they  are  the  trees  that  God  dyd 

never  plant. 
And,  as  Christ  dothe  saye,  blynd  leaden 

of  the  blynd. 
K,  J,  Tdl  me  whom  diou  meoyst,  to 

satisfy  my  mynd. 
r.  Soebe  lubbers  as  WCh  dysgyaod 

hoadls  im  their  hoodes, 
Whyek      yddbee  do  Ijw  hj  ethsr 

Monka#,  ChaMos,  apd  No«sa  h  dyvart 

«donre  and  shappa, 
Botha  whyght,  hlacke,  and  pyed«  God 

send  ther  increase  yll  nappe. 
IT.  J.  hette  me  know  tny  name  or  I 

go  fer^r  with  the. 
Y,  Ynglond,  syr ;  Ynglond  my  nsaie 

is  :  ye  may  trust  me. 
JT.  J.  I  mervell  rygfat  oore  howlhew 

commyst  ^mui^^  thus." 
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We  gi?e  an  exhibition  of  the  worthy 
bishop's  polemical  powers : — 

**  dargy  (Romish).  Yow  wold  have 
no  chorche  1  wene,  by  thes  sacred 
bones. 

K,  J.  Yes,  I  wold  bare  a  chnrobe,  not 
of  dysgysyd  sbavelynges 
But  of  fajtbraU  hartes  ana  cbarytable 
doyngea; 

For  wbui  Cbristos  Cbyrob  was  in  her 

hyestsgkMry 
She  knew  neytbcr  thes  ssotes  nor  their 

ipocrysy. 

C.  Ym,  I  wyli  prore  y t  by  Darid  sub- 

staaeyally. 
Astitit  Regina  a  dextris  tois  in  restita 
Deaorato,  circnindata  Tsrietate. 
A  qnene,  saytb  Daryd,  on  thy  rygbt 

hand,  Lord,  I  se, 
Apparrellyd  with  golde  and  compassyd 

with  dyrersyte. 
K,  J,  What  ys  jowr  meanyng  by  that 

•aaia  scripture,  tell  met 
C.  This  queue  is  tbt  Cbyreh,  which 

tfaorow  aU  Cristsn  regions 
Y«  beawtyfiiUy  dectyd  with  maay  holy 

felygyoas. 
Monks,  cbMons,  and  frym,  most  excel- 
lent dyrynis, 
As  Grandy  Montensers  and  other  Bene- 

dictyns, 

Primostratensers,  Bernards,  and  Gyl- 

bertynys, 
Jaoobytes,  ke,kc,      •      •  • 
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Syvyll  Ordm'.  Methynkyth  yowr  fyrst 
text  stondith  nothyog  with  yowr 
reson. 

For  in  Pavydes  tyme  wer  no  such  sects 

of  rel3rg\'on. 
K.  J,  Davyd  meanyth  virtuys  by  the 

same  aiversyte, 
As  in  the  sayd  psalme  yt  is  erydent  to  se, 
And  not  mnnkyah  sects ;  but  it  is  ever 

yowr  oast 

For  yowr  adrauneemeDt  the  Scripturs  to 
wrast. 

C.  Of  owr  hohr  father  in  this  I  take 
my  grownd. 
Which  hiathe  awtoryte  the  Scripturs  to 
expand. 

K,  J,  Nay,  be  presumyth  the  Scripturs 

to  confownd* 
Nowther  thow  nor  the  pope  shall  do  pore 

Englond  wronge, 
I  beyng  goyemor  and  kyng  her  peple 

anonge : 

Whyle  yow  for  lucre  sett  forth  yowr 

popysh  lawys 
Yowr  selrys  to  advaanoe,  ye  wold  Biake 

OS  pycke  strswes. 
Nay,  ipocryts,  nay,  we  wyll  not  be 

soornyd  soo 
Of  a  sort  of  knavys,  we  shall  loke  yow 

otherwyse  too." 

We  have  exceeded  our  limits,  and 
raust  take  leave  of  the  Society  for  the 
present.  We  shall  notice  the  suMquent 
publications  at  the  first  opportunity. 


EPITH  LUDLOW. 

Paet  I. 


How  varied  and  mtniibld  art  the 
tboocbts  and  feelings  whi^  &11  the 
mind  when,  albr  a  loog  abatncet  we 
revisit  the  ecenes  of  our  early  yoath  I 
Objects,  wboee  yery  exietenoe  we  had 
fi>rgotlen|  addfess  thenaselyes  to  uf 
with  a  £uBiliarity  ahnosi  startling, 
emnmonhig  into  life  a  chequered  amy 
of  aasociatioas,  some  sad,  some  pleas- 
ing, as  they  dMoce  to  recall  a  sorrow, 
or  re^Kireate  a  joy ;  while  the  whole  is 
riiaded  with  that  soAening  melancholy 
attendant  oo  the  contemplation  of  the 
paet,  which  is  felt,  like  Carryrs  music. 
Id  be  ever  pleasant,  though  mournfiil, 
to  the  soul.''  The  haunts  of  boyhood 
are  now  before  roe,  and  its  bright  re- 
membrances crowd  thick  upon  me; 
bat,  alas !  how  is  its  joyous  spirit  sub- 
dued to  a  grayer  tone,  when  the  faces 
of  many,  still  familiar  though  long  since 
departed,  rise  around  me !  How  is  the 
bnUiant  tissoe  of  its  memories  per- 


yaded  yrith  many  a  line  of  sadness, 
when  I  follow  the  fortunes  of  some  who 
were  then  my  fellows,  and  nou,  for  a 
time»  the  rarious  inetanoes  of  virtue 
militant,  vice  triumphant,  generous 
aspirations  quenched,  bright  careers 
dafkened,  innocence  the  prey  of  guilt, 
geneiosity  the  victim  of  baseness, 
which,  even  within  that  narrow  scope, 
are  presented  to  my  saddening  mind. 
Mysterious,  truly,  are  the  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence with  man,  but  yet  to  the  sceptic 
and  the  sciolist  idone  is  their  vindica- 
tion yranting ;  and,  blessed  be  Heaven  1 
I  hold  a  creed  which  can  harmonise 
dispensations  which  were  else  irrecon- 
cilable, and  even  extract  the  sting  from 
my  recollection  of  the  eartlily  lot  of  one 
whose  gentle  image  now  rose  before 
me,  as,  looking  on  the  haunted  scenery 
around,  it  seemed  to  my  present  mood 
shorn  of  half  its  gladness  since  $ke  was 
gone  whose  ttoiyito  those  who  knew  t(| 
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was  linked  for  ever  with  its  fairest  fea- 
tures. But,  Edith  Ludlow,  though  thy 
tale  be  mournful,  yet  is  thy  memory 
sweet !  Still  do  I  love  to  dwell  thereon 
— to  think  of  what  in  thyself  thou  wast, 
and  more  of  what  tliou  art,  even  a  spi- 
rit of  light  in  that  other  world  to  which 
thy  thoughts  so  often  wandered — a 
dweller  in  that  happy  land  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest;*'  and  it  is  this  grate- 
ful assurance  only  which  can  enable 
me  calmly  to  contemplate  the  chances 
and  changes  incident  to  thy  mortality, 
but  from  the  further  reach  of  which 
thou  hast  happily  long  since  soared. 

Edith  Lud}ow,  a  brief  record  of 
whose  story  we  would  try  to  trace, 
while  yet  in  the  tender  years  of  child- 
hood, was,  within  a  short  interval,  de- 
prived of  both  her  parents.  An  only 
child,  she  had  been  the  object  of  their 
undivided  fondness  and  attention ;  and 
their  loss,  young  though  she  was,  left 
an  impression  on  her  soft  and  medita- 
tive mind  which  time  could  never  sub- 
sequently efface.  Her  fiEither,  a  cadet 
of  an  ancient  family,  and  an  officer  of 
great  and  distinguished  merit,  fell  in 
the  service  of  his  country  abroad,  in 
the  vevy  springtime  of  life  and  hope ; 
and  his  young  widow,  with  a  constitu- 
tion sinking  under  the  severe  privation, 
gladly  acquiesced  in  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Mallow,  an  elderly 
maiden  relative,  and  for  the  brief  re- 
sidue of  her  days  found  a  sweet  resting- 
place  in  Elmvale,  as  the  beautiful  and 
retired  residence  of  her  kind-hearted 
friend  was  called. 

Naturally  of  a  soft  and  pensive  turn 
of  mind,  which  the  latter  conversations 
of  her  mother,  tinged  as  they  were  with 
sadness,  had  served  to  confirm,  Edith 
was  thoughtful  and  retiring  at  an  age 
when  others  are  prone  to  joyousness 
and  glee;  and  as  her  seclusion  pre- 
sented no  obstruction  to  thwart  her 
gentle  inclinations,  the  days  of  early 
youth  flowed  swiftly  and  smoothly  by, 
each,  as  it  passed,  linked  with  some 
act  fitted  to  yield  pleasure  to  the  remi- 
niscent mind.  Acquainted  with  few 
of  her  own  rank,  her  own  resources 
yielded  her  happiness ;  and  she  heaved 
not  a  sigh  for  translation  to  that  gay 
and  busy  world  of  which  she  had  heard 
and  read,  but  which,  in  her  estimation, 
offered  no  adequate  return  for  the  sa- 
crifice of  the  pure  and  tranquil  joys 
which  flowed  from  the  very  associations 
of  ElmvalC;  hallowed  to  her  as  the  last 


home  of  her  departed  parent,  and  loved 
dearly  for  its  own  sake — for  its  beauty, 
its  peacefulness,  and  fitness  to  her  re- 
fined and  contemplative  cast  of  thought. 
By  the  peasantry  she  was  looked  up  to, 
and  almost  venerated,  as  a  being  of  a 
superior  order.  Wherever,  indeed,  she 
turned,  smiles  greeted  the  appearance, 
and  heart-bom  blessings  were  invoked 
upon  the  beautiful  head,  of  Edith  Lad- 
low,  the  Lily  of  Elmvale,'*  as  she  was 
fondly  and  appositely  called  : — 

"  Silent  and  chaste  she  steals  along. 
Far  from  the  world's  gay,  basy  throng  ; 
With  gentle,  yet  prevailing  force. 
Intent  upon  her  destined  coarse ; 
Graceful  and  useful  all  she  does  ; 
Blessing  and  bless'd  where'er  she  goes." 

Such  was  this  gentle  girl  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  with  a  heart  fraught  with  ten- 
der sensibilities,  a  mind  highly  culti- 
vated, manners  simple  yet  elegant, 
natural  yet  refined,  a  form  exauisitely 
graceful,  and  a  countenance  the  very 
index  of  her  soul,  varying  with  its 
emotions,  expressive  of  iu  beauty,  yet 
withal  possessing  that  calm  elevation 
which  was  its  characteristic. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  Mr. 
Burton,  the  widower  of  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Mallow^  came,  with  his  son,  an 
only  child,  to  reside  in  the  neighbour- 
hood on  a  property  lately  bequeathed 
him.  This  worthy  gentleman  was  a 
genuine  specimen  of  a  race  of  squires, 
now  ■  fortunately  almost  extinct,  who 
placed  and  sought  for  happiness  in 
nunting,  drinking,  fighting,  and  their 
appendages — honour,  in  promptly  in- 
sulting any  man  who  had  the  imperti- 
nence to  disagree  with  them — and 
character,  in  calling  out,  and  shooting 
without  foil,  him  who,  Golconda  to  a 
groat,  had  been  likewise  the  recipient 
of  the  originating  grievance.  Such 
habits  of  thought  and  conduct  pos- 
sessed, as  may  be-supposed,  but  scanty 
attraction  for  the  peaceful  tastes  of 
Mrs.  Mallow,  who  consequently  pe- 
rused with  feelings  of  regret  the  epistle 
which  announced  her  kinsman's  intao- 
tion  of  spending  a  few  days  at  Elmvale, 
on  his  way  to  his  own  residence. 

His  sou,  too  r'  mused  she,  with  t 
glance,  half  anxious,  half  thoughtfiil, 
towards  Edith ;  ay,  Edward  was  a 
fine,  a  very  fine  boy,  when  his  poor 
mother  was  alive ;  but  I  much  fear  me 
that,  what  with  hdd  example  and  bad 
education,  he  is  far  from  wliat  he  might 
Imve  been ;  and  who  but  the  purest  . 
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and  the  best  will  be  a  fitting  companion 
for  yoo,  my  beauti(iil  child  ?" 

But,  notwithstanding  her  natural  re- 
pugnance to  the  arrangement^  Mr.  Bur- 
ton and  his  son  were,  on  their  arrival, 
greeted  with  a  cordial  welcome,  genuine 
hospitality  banishing  for  the  time  all 
her  forebodings  and  misgivings  as  to 
the  consequences  of  their  location  in 
her  vicinity.  The  kindness  of  her 
manner  was  indeed  quite  inoperative, 
one  way  or  other,  upon  the  worthy 
fetber's  feelings  of  ease  and  comfort, 
it  being  to  him  a  consideration  of  utter 
unimportance  what  the  spirit  of  his 
welcome  might  be,  provided  the  sub- 
stance thereof  was  satis&ctory.  His 
son,  Edward  Burton,  was  in  many  re- 
spects his  parent's  contrast.  Of  strik- 
ing, if  not  strictly  handsome,  features, 
his  countenance  evinced  both  intellect 
and  energy ;  while  his  form,  tall  and 
symmetrically  proportioned,  supplied 
an  admirable  specimen  of  manly  beauty. 
Education,  however,  had  done  little  to 
improve  his  natural  gifts,  but  rather, 
by  their  perversion,  had  rendered  them 
an  evil  instead  of  a  blessing ;  and  thus 
his  mind,  as  a  soil  rife  with  fertility,  in 
the  absence  of  culture,  had  thrown  up 
a  tangled  exuberance  of  good  and  bad, 
noxious  and  salubrious.  His  good 
<]ua1ities,  transgressing  their  legitimate 
Lmits,  had  deviated  into  faults :  gene- 
rosity had  grown  into  extravagance, 
emulation  into  intolerance  of  competi- 
tion, courage  into  temerity,  self-respect 
into  arrogance;  and  his  passions  in 
genera],  spuming  the  regency  of  judg- 
ment, exercised  an  immediate  and  un- 
divided sway  over  his  actions.  The 
result  of  the  neglect  or  maltreatment  of 
such  a  temper  as  his  was  that,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  —  the  period  of 
vmich  we  now  write — he  was  proud, 
impetuous,  self-willed,  and  intractable. 
In  whatever  pursuits  of  pleasure  he 
proposed  to  himself,  he  moved  unde- 
yiatingly  right  on  to  the  end  aimed  at, 
reckless  of  consequences,  fiercely  hos- 
tile to  those  who  crossed  his  path, 
^prompt,  and  uncalculating  as  to  the 
means  employed  for  retaliation. 

On  Edith's  entering  the  room,  he  al- 
most started  with  pleasurable  surprise. 
Never  before,  he  thought,  had  he  seen 
a  being  half  so  beautiful.  Her  dress, 
plain  and  graceful,  simple  and  elegant, 
consisted  well  with  her  slight  and  per- 
fecdy  proportioned  figure,  and  detract- 
ed nothing  from  the  charm  ofhercoun- 
tenancC;  which  was  of  that  delicately 


pure  and  pensive  cast,  to  look  on  which 
IS  pleasant  as  to  listen  to  some  of  the 
simple,  touching  melodies  of  the  olden 
time,  whose  subduing  influence  the 
heart  is  quick  to  acknowledge,  when 
many  a  highly  wrought  and  brilliant 
piece  is  impotent  to  enlist  its  sym- 
pathies. 

Unknown  to  herself,  a  brief  inter- 
course sufficed  to  establish  her  domi- 
nion over  young  Burton's  destiny; 
while  the  fervour  of  passion,  superven- 
ing on  his  confident  and  sanguine  tem- 
per, too  easily  led  him  to  acquiesce  in 
the  assurance  of  awakening  a  recipro- 
cal affection.  But  a  little  further  com- 
panionship served  to  modify  his  ex- 
pectance oy  occasional  distrast,  and 
taught  him  the  expediency,  or  rather 
the  necessity,  of  forbearance  in  the 
disclosure  of  his  feelings.  He  saw  her 
to  be  one  who  stood,  as  it  were,  alone 
in  sentiment,  thought,  and  disposition. 
Her  childhood  shaded  with  sorrow,  her 
youth  as  yet  passed  in  solitude,  her 
education  congenial  with  her  state, — 
all  had  served  to  sublime  a  mind  na- 
turally of  the  finest  organisation  ;  and 
the  ordinary  arts  of  conquest  would  not 
reach  its  elevation. 

This  he  had  sufficient  discernment 
to  discover ;  but  self-love  impelled  him 
to  the  trial,  though  self-knowledge  not 
rarely  told  him  that  he  possessed  not 
the  qualities  which  could  win  her  af- 
fections, or  render  her  happy  even  if 
obtained  —  that  he  was  irremediably 
unworthy  of  her;  and,  at  such  mo- 
ments, deeply  and  bitterly  did  he  la- 
ment the  mispent  time  and  talents 
which  had  lefl  him  but  the  wreck  of 
what  he  might  have  been.  But,  in 
the  event,  the  force  of  passion  ever 
quelled  the  rising  of  candid  and  ge- 
nerous feeling;  and,  under  its  habitual 

f>redominance,  he  soon  learned  to  si- 
ence  the  reprehensions  of  reason  and 
conscience,  and  determine,  if  possible, 
at  every  risk  and  in  every  mode,  to  win 
and  wear  so  fair  a  prize.  This  settled, 
he  turned  to  the  brighter  aspect  of 
afl&irs,  and  dwelt  with  delight  upon 
the  facilities  which  his  relationship  to 
Mrs.  Mallow  afforded,  and  upon,  as 
he  supposed,  the  intact  state  of  Edith's 
affections,  which  her  recluse  and  se- 
questered life  seemed  to  him  to  certify. 
He  knew  not  that  a  love  lay  deep  and 
living  in  the  heart  x>f  Edith  Ludlow, 
which  none  could  dislodge,  few  trans- 
fer— a  love  for  the  Beautiful,  the  Ab- 
stract, the  Ideal,  which  would  remain 
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iru/t  to  the  indefinite  oonceptiooy  till 
one  who  embodied  the  creation  of  her 
mUid  should  appear  to  receive  the  rich 
treasure,  augmented  in  the  very  con- 
▼eyance,  intenser  from  the  fixedness  of 
its  object,  fuller  from  the  awakening  of 
feelings  slumbering  till  then,  tenderer 
even  from  the  perishable  nature  of  the 
being  on  whom  it  would  be  lavished. 
He  was  not  the  one  to  lure  this  love 
from  its  deep  recess ;  for,  generous  and 
fine  though  some  of  his  traits  of  cha- 
racter were,  he  yet  fell  far  beneath  that 
lone  of  thought  and  feeling  to  which 
alone  her  heart  could  correspond ;  and 
however  largely  he  might  share  in  that 
kindness  which  flowed  for  all,  he  was 
never  to  possess  the  cliarm  which  could 
stir  the  well-spring  of  those  higher  and 
holier  affections  that,  in  their  purest 
state,  woman  only  feels,  and  only  feels 
for  one. 

It  was  closely  verging  uf>on  spring 
when  he  and  his  father  quitted  Elm- 
vale  ;  but  before  its  light,  green  garni- 
ture had  been  deepened  by  summer's 
glow,  he,  under  circumstances  of  such 
slight  authority,  was  regarded  by  many 
as  the  accepted  suitor  of  Edith  Ludlow, 
and  whispers  of  wonder  went  round 
that  she  should  listen  to  the  addresses 
of  so  wild  and  hot  a  youth.  The  ru- 
mour reached  not  her  who  was  its  sub- 
ject, in  her  simple  and  incurious  soli- 
tude ;  and,  aecordinely,  no  change  in 
her  usual  mode  of  lite  was  perceotible, 
except  that  she  now  more  rarely  en- 
joyed the  lonely  rambles  in  which  she 
delighted.  Burton  often  contrived  to  be 
her  companion,  furnished  with  some 
preteict  that  threw  a  guise  over  his  real 
moti¥e,  which,  as  yet,  dubious  of  die 
result,  he  had  not  ventured  to  reveal ; 
although  he  sedulously  ftivouied  tlie 
story  of  bis  success,  partly  because  it 
flattered  his  pride,  and  partly  because 
he  hoped  that,  in  the  failure  of  feirer 
means,  it  might  serve  in  some  measure 
to  enlist  Edith's  sense  of  justice  on  his 
side. 

Thus,  for  a  time,  the  days  sped 
fleetly  by,  leaving  no  change  in  tlieir 
relationship ;  but  so  uncertain  a  condi- 
tion of  things  could  not  endure  where 
one  so  impetuous  vras  concerned  ;  and 
before  many  weeks  were  elapsed,  a 
sudden  change  was  destined  to  pass 
upon  the  spirit  of  his  dream."  On 
an  evening  late  in  June,  one  of  those 
few  whieh,  in  this  country,  support  the 
character  of  summer,  Edith  had  been 
induced  hf  its  exceeding  lov^inets  tp 


stroll  out  in  Uie  twilight;  aod,dian&ed 
by  the  witching  influence  of  the  boor, 
had  unconsciously  strayed  down  to  the 
adjacent  lake,  already  silvered  by  the 
light  of  the  rising  nnoon.  Here  she 
paused,  to  give  free  indulgence  to  the 
inspirations  of  the  still  and  silent  scene. 
Not  a  sound  disturbed  tlie  perfect 
quietude,  or  checked  the  lapse  of 
sweet  thoughts  through  her  mind.  The 
very  V7avelets  stole  gently  to  the  Aore, 
as  if  fearful  of  waking  the  moonbeams 
that  slept  upon  their  bosom ;  and  the 
low,  oblivious  musip  of  their  flow  but 
breathed  repose,  giving  depth  to  the 
silence,  and  lulling  into  mystic  dreaoM 
her  spirit,  whioh,  soon  lost  to  things 
sublunary,  soared  rapidly  and  far  away 
on  the  wings  of  its  own  high  thoughts. 
The  femiliar  voice  of  Edward  Barton, 
wlio,  unpereeived,  had  appsoached 
within  a  few  paces,  recalled  ner  firom 
her  airy  re  very. 

^<  Is  Miss  Ludlow,"  inquiied  he, 

so  unapprcliensive  of  danger  from 
the  falling  dew,  as  to  remain  without 
fear  in  the  open  air  at  so  late  an  hour  ? 
Her  enthusiasm  for  the  beautifiil  should 
not  induce  her  thus  to  eipose  her  health. 
But,  indeed,*'  added  he,  not  awaiting 
her  reply,  and  anxious  to  detain  her, 

I  myself  exemplify  the  force  of  the 
temptation,  since,  even  with  a  sense  of 
excellence  so  much  feebler,  I  have  been 
led  to  linger  long  upon  the  lake,  though 
urgently  required  elsewhere ;  and,  be- 
lieve me,  as  I  passed  by  Abbey  Island, 
it  was  fine  beyond  expression  to  behold, 
tlirough  the  branching  trees  the  moon, 
a  silver  globe,  rise  behind  its  dark, 
ivied  ruins.'' 

^  It  must,  indeed,  hi|V6  been  a  raie 
and  lovely  sight,"  returned  Edith,  ^ 
garded  from  suoh  a  point,  and  wUh  the 
aeeestanes  of  gentle  airs  and  unraffled 
water.  Truly,  Mr.  Burton,"  continued 
she,  smiling,  I  feel  almost  inclined 
to  envy  you  the  attainment  of  that 
which  I  have  never  enioyed,  except  in 
prospective,  or,  I  should  add,  in  ima- 
gination." 

I  do  not  then  see,"  refined  her 
companion,  after  a  short  pause,  during 
which  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to 
strike  him,  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why,  in  that  case,  you  should  not  con- 
vert fency  into  riBality,  the  pleasures  of 
hope  into  those  of  memory.  My  hum- 
ble services,"  proceeded  he,  urgently, 
"  are  at  your  command.  My  boat  is 
bard  by ;  and  a  few  minutes  will  suf- 
fice to  plaoe  you  in  a  scene  which  yoor 
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exquisite  taste,  I  predict,  will  pronounce 
incapable  of  being  rivalled  by  mere 
conception." 

To  the  innocent  and  unreflecting  ar- 
dour of  Edith's  admiration  the  allure- 
ment was  resistless;  and  in  another 
minute  the  boat,  with  its  (aif  freight, 
impelled  by  Burton's  powerful  arm, 
shoe  swiftly  over  the  water.  Neither 
spoke.  Edith  gazed  on  her  novel  and 
enchanting  drcumstance  with  a  silence 
which  enabled  her  more  fully  to  enjoy 
its  excellence ;  and  her  companion  was 
gratefully  employed  in  endeavouring  to 
assuage  the  tumultuous  emotions  which 
swelled  his  bosom  under  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  situation.  He  was  now  with 
her  he  so  passionately  loved,  alone— 
far  irom  the  cognisance  of  any  ^him- 
self the  sole  arbiter  of  her  movements ; 
afid  a  strange  delight  thrilled  through 
his  heart  at  the  reflection.  Should  he 
hesitate,  he  asked,  to  avail  himself  of 
advant^s  such  as  these,  which  jus- 
tified his  roost  sanguine  hopes  ?  The 
softening  influence  of  the  scene,  its 
beauty,  its  romance,  might  aifect  her 
in  bis  behalf;  and  though  she  was  un- 
prepared for  an  avowal  of  his  love,  yet 
evea  this  circumstance,  he  persuaded 
himself,  might  prove  fevourable,  and 
taken,  as  she  would  be,  by  surprise, 
unexpectedness,  and  impetuosity, might 
haply  prevent,  or  overpower,  opposition . 
Thus  busied,  he  spoke  not;  but  the 
energy  of  his  flings  otherwise  deve- 
loped itself  imparting  a  violence  to 
his  exertions  which  soon  sent  the  boat 
upon  the  sandv  beach  with  a  shock 
ihnt  summoned  both  from  their  ab- 
stractions. 

And  now  they  had  reached  the 
ruined  chapel,  and  stood  at  one  end 
of  the  roofless  aisle,  surveying  its  lonely 
beauty.  The  pale  moonlight,  stream- 
ing through  the  high  oriel  window,  but 
broken  as  it  passed  by  its  rich  ivy 
tracery,  lay  clear  and  still  upon  the  cold, 
grey  tom^tones,  save  when  the  night- 
wind  stirred  the  clustering  foliage,  and 
then  the  varying  light  and  shade  flick- 
ered to  and  fro,  vnth  strange  and  wild 
eflfecty  upon  their  rudely  ngured  sur- 
faces. Edith's  feelings  lay  too  deep 
for  communication:  the  solemn  vcri/nest 
of  the  nightly  hour,  the  hallowed  asso- 
ciations of  the  place,  the  mute  yet 
eloquent  memorials  of  the  past  around 
her,  threw  a  religious  awe  over  her 
young  spirit ;  and  she  seemed  to  hush 
her  very  breathings  lest  they  should 
disturb  the  sacred  calm.  After  a  long- 


drawn  and  delicious  pause,  uncon- 
sciously, as  to  herself,  she  murmured, 
"  Oh,  how  this  holy  scene  raises  and 
serenes  one's  thoughts !  Can  it  be  that 
a  world  of  pain  and  sorrow,  of  passion 
and  of  tumult,  coexists  with  this?" 
The  mournful  hoot  of  the  bird  of  night, 
as,  disturbed  by  this  unwonted  intru- 
sion, it  slovHy  winnowed  its  way  over- 
head, was  her  only  response,  and, 
startling  her,  recalled  the  forgotten 
circumstance  of  another's  presence. 
Burton  gazed  with  devotion  on  the 
beautiful  manifestation  of  enthusiasm 
before  him  ;  and,  unable  longer  to  re- 
strain the  tide  of  pent* up  passion,  he 
seized  on  the  opportunity  for  contrast 
of  his  condition  with  the  quietude 
around,  and  with  quivering  voice  and 
hurried  and  breathless  words  he  told 
his  love — words  in  themselves,  indeed, 
but  faint  and  broken  symbols  of  his 
feelings,  the  concomitants  rather  than 
the  medium  of  communion;  for  lan- 
guage is  but  a  sluggish  vehicle  for  the 
burning  thoughts  of  a  mind  so  higlily 
wrought  as  his.  At  such  crises  it  is 
gifted  with  the  power  of  conveying  in- 
dependently of  verbal  aid  :  conception 
and  communication  are  simultaneous  ; 
and  it  is  understood  by  an  immediate 
apprehension.  Fixed  to  the  ground, 
^le  and  motionless  as  a  marble  statue, 
Edith  stood  paralysed  at  first  with  utter 
surprise;  but  as  light  broke  in  upon 
her  mind,  her  cheek's  hue  came  and 
went  with  its  pulsations,  as  she  was 
alternately  moved  by  his  earnestness 
or  frightened  by  his  vehemence.  When 
at  length  he  paused,  exhausted, — with 
a  flushed  brow,  yet  not  in  vain  endea- 
vouring to  command  a  steady  voice, 
she  answered  in  a  tone  which,  despite 
her  efforts,  was  one  more  of  depreca- 
tion than  reproof — that  he  acted  an 
unlooked-for  and  injurious  part— that 
there  was  naught  to  render  his  lan- 
guage becoming  in  him  to  speak  or  in 
her  to  hear ;  and  entreated  him  not  to 
take  ungenerous  advantage  of  her  si- 
tuation, but,  remembering  what  was 
due  to  himself  as  to  her,  permit  her  to 
return  at  once  to  Elmvale. 

Bear  with  me,  bear  with  me,  Edith 
Ludlow,  I  beseech  you  1  True,  I  act 
rashly,  wildly,  madly,  if  you  will,  as  a 
man  under  impending  fate ;  but  I  am 
not  forgetful  either  of  myself  or  you, 
for  I  respect  myself  the  more  for  flxing 
my  love  on  a  being  so  exalted  ;  and  I 
give  you  what  is  your  due,  when  I  yield 
you  the  deep  devotion  of  a  soul  that 
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never  worshipped  aught  so  ardently 
before.  Regard  not  liarshly,  then,  my 
presumption  and  abruptness :  they  are 
the  ofl&pring  of  a  mind  moved  to  dis- 
traction by  its  situation.  I  tread  the 
very  bounding  line  of  light  and  dark- 
ness— my  fate  is  in  your  hands — a 
word  from  you  can  cast  me  into  the 
outer  darkness  of  despair — a  word 
from  you  can  transport  me  to  life  and 
light.  Exercise  your  power,  then,  with 
mercy.  I  have  given  you  my  all.  Oh, 
let  heart  be  given  in  return  for  heart  1*' 

"Cease,  cease! — this  is  too,  too 
much! — I  cannot  bear  it!  I  will,'* 
cried  the  distressed  and  agitated  girl, 
"  I  will  respect  you  as  the  nephew  of 
my  benefactress — I  will  regara  you  as 
a  dear  friend — I  will  look  on  you  as 
a  brother,  if  you  permit  me — but  in 
any  other  relation — oh!  no,  no — it 
cannot,  cannot  be  !*' 

Burton  gazed  intensely  on  her  as  she 
spoke.  Her  eyes,  he  saw,  were  be- 
dewed with  grief,  and  her  features  qui- 
vering with  emotion ;  but  in  neither 
could  he  discern  a  sign  of  acquiescence. 
"  Is  there  no  hope  ?*'  he  faltered  out 
in  a  hollow  tone.  A  verbal  answer  was 
needless ;  her  pallid  and  partially 
averted  countenance  told,  too  plainly 
to  admit  of  doubt,  that  for  him  there 
now  was  none. 

«      «      •      •  • 

Who  can  solve  the  mystery  of  the 
human  soul  ?  Who  can  descend  to  its 
depths,  and  note  the  sources  of  the 
far-down  currents,  whose  ebb  or  flow 
can  in  a  moment  change  the  aspect  of 
its  surface,  convert  the  tempestuous 
into  the  serene,  the  calm  into  the 
tumultuous,  fierce  hostility  into  placid 
friendship,  fond  love  into  deadly  hatred? 
Truly,  there  is  therein  a  deep-laid  la- 
boratory of  thoughts  and  feelinss,  which 
rise,  ever  and  anon,  as  if  to  deride  the 
vain  toils  of  the  metaphysician,  to 
hunt  them  to  their  elemental  forms,*' 
and  exhibit  to  mockery  the  subtlest 
manipulations  of  the  mental  analyst. 

A  revulsion, sudden  and  fearful,  now 
shook  that  of  Burton,  as  he  read  t])e 
final  reply  to  the  last  interrogatory  of 
despair :  his  feelings  were,  on  the  in- 
stant, revolutionised,  and  unbridled 
passion  claimed  and  obtained  the  su- 
premacy. A  dark  thought  sprung  up 
m  his  turbid  brain  ;  and,  his  extremity 
acknowledging  it,  he  rose  hastily  from 
the  knee  on  which  he  had  fallen,  and 
stood  with  clenched  hand  and  flaming 
eye  before  the  affrighted  Edith. 


"  Girl  !**  cried  be,  vehemently^  "  yoa 
have  deceived — you  have  played  me 
false !  With  insidious  smiles  you  have 
lured  me  to  my  ruin ;  and  now,  when 
within  your  toils,  you  mock  me  with 
your  pity  !  Friend,  brother,  forsoocfa ! 
Out  upon  the  words! — I  hate  them. 
But,  by  Heaven  !"  continued  be,  and 
his  voice  sunk  to  tlie  deep  undertone 
of  desperate  determination,  Edward 
Burton  shall  not  thus  be  made  a  stock 
for  your  derision !  No !  Mark  me, 
woman,  and  mark  me  well !  I  am  now 
a  reckless  and  a  desperate  man ;  I  care 
not  for  my  life — it  is  a  burden  to  me. 
Swear,  then — ay,  twear  to  yield  yoa 
to  my  wishes — swear  to  link  your  fate 
with  mine  for  life — or,  by  that  bdl 
which  bums  within  this 'breast,  yon 
deep  waters  shall  not  flow  for  us  in 
vain,  but  shall  aflbrd  us  at  least  a  com- 
mon lot  in  " 

Ere  he  could  complete  the  impiotts 
engagement,  Edith  had  raised  her  band 
and  placed  it  on  his  lips :  "  Edward 
Burton,"  said  she,  earnestly,  but  in  a 
voice  subduing  from  its  gentleness  at 
so  perilous  a  juncture,  listen  to  me, 
if  only  for  a  moment,  before  you  pledge 
your  faith  to  the  fulfilment  of  so  mean 
a  menace.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  in 
the  language  of  anger  and  reproach— 
to  say  that  you  have  for  ever  stained 
your  character,  and  proved  yourKlf  an 
alien  to  that  nobleness  of  thought  in 
which  I  have  seen  you,  more  than  once, 
indulge.  No,  I  will  not  judge  so  hardly 
of  you ;  for  well  I  know  that,  when  this 
moment  of  weakness  shall  have  passed, 
and  your  mind  shall  be  itself  ag^in,  its 
upbraidings  will  wound  you  deeply 
enough,  without  the  reproaches  of  an- 
other to  barb  their  keenness.  But  I 
would  urge  you  to  a  reflection  which 
well  may  quell  your  violence,  and 
cause  you  to  take  the  tone  of  the  sap- 
pliant  for  that  of  the  oppressor, — I 
would  bid  you  pause  for  an  instant, 
and — look  forward.  I  would  bid  you 
remember  tliat,  even  in  this  seeming 
solitude  and  nightly  hour,  the  eye  of 
the  Omnipresent  and  the  Ever-wakeful 
rests  full  upon  you ;  and  that  a  flash  of 
its  indignation  can,  in  a  moment,  strike 
you  down,  to  commingle  your  dust 
with  that  of  the  departed  which  lies 
beneath  your  feet.  Think  of  this, 
Edward  Burton — dismiss  your  pre- 
sent evil  mood — repent  you  of  your 
grievous  crime — ana  hasten,  on  yoor 
knees,  to  deprecate  His  wrath  !*' 

The  unmerited  mildness  of  the  in- 
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jured  girl,  the  solemn  looe  in  which 
site  spoke,  and  the  earnest  exhortation 
with  which  she  concluded,  operated, 
sudden  as  a  spell,  on  the  young  man's 
troubled  spirit.  The  storm  of  violence 
fell  before  the  simple  majesty  of  virtue ; 
and  he  who,  but  the  minute  oefore,  had 
looked  and  acted  the  incarnation  of 
frenzied  passion,  now  knelt  as  a  child 
at  the  feet  of  that  young  creature,  and 
humbly  pleaded  for  forgiveness :  I 
was  insane  1"  cried  the  wretched  youth ; 
"  I  knew  not  what  I  said  or  did.  Re- 
gard witl)  pity  the  actions  of  a  man 
maddened  as  1  am  by  my  utter  misery." 

Enough,  enough,''  interrupted 
Edith ;  **  fuHy,  freely  I  forgive  you ; 
and,  oh,  let  the  scene  be  swept  for  ever 
from  the  memory  of  both  1" 

A  few  minutes,  and  with  feelings  in 
both  how  sadly  different,  had  they  again 
in  silence  crossed  the  lake  1  At  part- 
mg,  Edith  extended  her  hand.  He 
s^aed,  pressed  it  to  his  lips;  and, 
without  a  word  spoken  upon  either 
side,  they  separated.  Burton  watched 
her  receding  form  till  lost  among  the 
trees;  it  seemed  to  him  like  the  last 
glimpse  of  happiness.  His  passions, 
gathering  as  he  gazed,  became  too 
strong  for  control,  and  once  more  burst 
out  with  appalling  violence.  He  struck 
his  forehead  with  his  clenched  hands, 
and  cursed  himself,  in  the  agony  of  his 
self-accusing  feelings :  Fool,  as  well 
as  villain,'^  exclaimed  he,  that  I  was ! 
My  hopes  are  now  for  ever  blasted  by 
my  own  execrable  folly ;  my  character 
for  ever  damned  by  my  own  black  vil- 
lany.  And,''  asked  he  of  himself,  with 
startling  energy,  "  shall  I  outlive  this  ? 
Y-e-s,"  said  he,  slowly  and  bitterly, 
after  a  pause,  during  which  his  pride 
was  stung,  and  a  sterner  shade  over- 
cast his  spirit — "  yes,  I  shall !  Edward 
Burton  shall  not  thus  succumb:  he 
shall  not  raise  a  suicidal  hand  because 
a  silly  maiden  said  him,  Nay.  No,  no, 
no  1"  and  he  laughed  bitterly  in  deri- 
sion of  the  thought ;  "  he  was  not  bom 
for  this.  Let  him  root  up,  and  cast  to 
the  winds,  this  foolish  fancy :  thank 


one  so  gentle,  one  so  good,  one  so 
beautiful,  as  tliou !"  and  the  scalding 
tear  fell  from  his  burning  eye  as,  in  the 
anguish  of  his  spirit,  he  gazed  on  the 
spot  where  he  saw  her  last.  Soon, 
however,  he  turned  away,  flung  him- 
self into  the  boat,  and  pulled  home- 
wards across  the  lake. 

The  next  day  found  the  unhappy 
youth  on  his  way  to  the  Continent,  to 
endeavour,  by  travel,  to  allay  the  fearful 
energy  of  his  excitement,  and  reduce 
the  chaos  which  remorse,  indignation, 
wounded  pride,  and  shattered  confi- 
dence, may  well  be  supposed  to  have 
created  in  his  breast.  His  absence  was 
a  happy  and  well-timed  thing  for  her, 
from  whose  eves  he  had,  for  the  first 
time,  drawn  the  illusive  veil  which  the 
puri^  of  her  nature  and  the  ardour  and 
elevation  of  her  fancy  had  flung  over 
life  and  its  concerns.  The  abrupt  dis- 
covery of  truth,  so  contrary  to  the 
shapings  of  her  mind  in  imaginative 
solitude,  was,  for  a  time,  necessarily 
accompanied  by  painful  depression; 
but  there  is,  happily,  in  youth  a  recu- 
perative energy,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  speedily  cancels  the  effects  of  a 
shock,  that,  considering  its  tenderness 
and  inexperience,  might  otherwise  have 
imparted  a  formation  fatal  to  its  pro- 
spects. The  healing  and  assuasive 
efficacy  of  this  principle,  Edith's  mind 
fortunately  acknowledged,  and,  though 
peculiarly  susceptible  and  retentive, 
gradually  yielded  its  despondence  to 
Uie  sweet  influences  of  tier  age  and 
avocations.  The  scene  in  the  ruined 
chapel  recurred  with  longer  intervals ; 
Burton  was  not  present  to  revive  it : 
and  when  glimpses  of  it  now  and  then 
shot  across  her  memory,  they  came 
associated  with  a  bewildering  feeling  of 
terror  that  made  her  fain  to  wean  her 
thoughts  from  the  forbidding  s^^t. 
Nor  was  her  desire  ungratified.  Their 
current  soon  happily  re-entered  its 
former  channel.  Her  old  pursuits 
again  ministered  to  her  grateful  em- 
ployment and  companionship;  and 
once  more  might  you  contemplate — 
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amid  the  hashed  and  lonely  magni- 
fkence  that  lay  around.  It  was  a  na- 
tural terrace,  hung  high  up  on  the 
western  side  of  a  neighbouring  hill. 
A  heath-covered  mound,  set  in  a  niche 
scooped  out  of  the  rock,  across  the 
front  of  which  the  narrow  platform  ran, 
formed  a  rude  yet  appropriate  couch, 
on  which  you  might  luxuriously  re- 
pose, and  gaze  upon  the  chequered  and 
wide-spread  scenery  beneath,  while  the 
wild  music  of  nature  was  ever  in  your 
ears ;  for,  within  an  arrow's  flight  of 
the  knoll  whereon  you  lay,  was  there  a 
rushing  waterfeU,  whose  whirling  and 
leaping  current  might  be  marked, 
brightening  and  darkening  through  sun- 
shine and  shade,  as  it  hurried  on  in  its 
gleaming  course  to  plunge  into  the  ex- 
pectant waters  of  the  lake  below.  The 
proximity  of  this  delightful  spot  to 
Elmvale,  its  privacy,  and  the  surpass- 
ing beauty  of  its  situation,  combined 
to  render  Edith's  visits  to  it  frequent 
and  protracted  ;  and  often  had  the  set- 
ting sun  thrown  his  parting  beams 
upon  her,  as  she  lingered  long  unwill- 
ing to  withdraw  from  its  attractions. 

On  the  close  of  a  day  of  uncommon 
loveliness,  she  had,  as  site  was  often 
wont,  extended  her  evening  vralk  to 
this  wild  and  beautiful  retreat.  The 
rich  repose  of  early  autumn,  without 
the  melancholy  which  attends  the  de- 
parture of  this  season,  rested  upon  the 
landscape;  and  as,  in  addition  to  its 
tranquil  influence,  the  aspect  of  the 
sky  promised  a  sunset  of  unusual 
splendour,  she  yielded  to  the  tempt- 
ation, and  readily  risked  the  danger  of 
damp  and  dew  to  witness  it.  Clouds 
of  varied  hue  and  shape  were  slowly 
sweeping  westward,  and  marshalling 
themselves  around,  as  if  to  look  upon 
the  grandeur  of  the  sinking  orb,  and 
dip  their  skirts  in  the  glory  that  flowed 
tidelike  from  him ;  and  then,  trans- 


of  sadness,  she  was  about  to  descend 
into  the  darkening  valley,  her  step  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  the  report  of  a 
fowling-piece  at  hand  ;  and,  nearly  at 
the  same  instant,  a  tall  youth  in  a  shoot- 
ing dress  leaped  down  from  the  adjoin- 
ing height  in  search  of  his  game.  He 
started  with  surprise  at  seeing  a  being 
so  beautiful  in  that  lonely  pkee  at 
such  an  hour,  and  stood,  for  a  moneot, 
motionless,  as  if  undecided  as  to  her 
nature :  it  was,  hovrever,  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, for  the  next  he  advanced  imco- 
vered,  as  to  address  her.  Confined  bjr 
the  unexpected  incident,  Edith  wotild 
have  passed,  but  his  position  on  the 
narrow  platform  was  such  as  to  prevent 
her ;  and,  with  a  gentle  compubtoo  in 
his  manner,  as  if  to  deny  a  passage,  be 
was  proceeding  to  improvise  in  a  stiaia 
of  romantic  gallantry,  as  much  to  his 
own  satisfaction  as  to  her  annojaaee, 
when  he  was  most  unpropitiously  in- 
terrupted by  a  call  from  a  dear,  ma- 
sical  voice  from  the  height  above: 
Capel,  Capel !  what  detains  joa  ? 
Are  you  apostrophizing  the  evening 
star,  or  invoking  your  good  gesios  to 
aid  you  in  finding  that  solitary  trophy 
of  your  prowess  ?  Come,  come,  man, 
rather  than  have  the  laugh  of  the  was 
against  you,  I  vrill  e'en  let  you  have  t 
moiety  of  my  own  spoils."  And  Ae 
speaker,  impatient  of  his  compaoioa's 
aelay,  appeared  in  person  to  aseertaio 
its  cause.  He  was  a  young  man  of  t 
graceful  and  winning  exterior,  above 
the  middle  size,  and  sligfat  sod  well- 
proportioned.  The  excitement  of  exef^ 
ctse  had  thrown  a  flush  into  his  chedc, 
and  lighted  up  his  dark  eve  with  an 
expression  which  banished  from  his 
countenance,  for  the  time,  wfatt  Ae 
calm,  well-shaped  ibrehead,  that  gteen- 
ed  from  beneath  his  clusteriog  cods, 
told  was  its  habitual  ca^  He  likewise, 
at  first,  stopped  in  astonishment  at  the 
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air  he  essayed  to  assume,  previously  lo 
protesting  against  this  intervention. 
His  purpose  was»  however,  happily  for 
Edith,  pfecluded  by  an  earnest  look  of 
dissuasion  from  his  friend,  and  by  a 
prompt  apology  to  her  for  their  invo- 
luntary intrusion  on  her  privacy.  He 
then,  afler  the  interchange  of  a  few 
words  of  course,  and  a  grateful  look  of 
acknowledgment  from  Edith,  hastened 
to  relieve  her  of  the  presence  of  stran- 
gers ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  and 
Capel  were  out  of  sight,  and  slie  was 
pennitted  to  return  to  Elm  vale,  undis- 
turbed by  aught,  save,  perhaps,  by  the 
recollection  of  what  haa  just  occurred, 
and  of  the  kind  youth  who  had,  so 
quietly  and  gently,  freed  her  from  her 
embarrassment. 

The  young  men  wlu>  have  just  been 
introduced  (and  wilh  one  of  whom,  at 
least,  the  reader  must  yet  be  more 
miliar),  though  on  terms  of  the  closest 
friendship,  were,  as  already  in  some 
measura  indicated,  of  widely  different 
characters.  They  were  brother-officers 
in  a  regiment  which  had  been  quar- 
tered shortly  before  in  a  neighbouring 
town;  and  their  connexion  was  thus 
one  of  circumstances  as  well  as  taste. 
Uenry  Percival,  as  he  who  last  ap- 
peared was  named,  was,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  antithesis  of  his  light  and 
buoyant-hearted  companion,  though 
possieased  of  kindred  qualities  sufficient 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  firm  and  admir- 
able friendship.  He  had  a  mind  and 
temperament  of  a  much  superior  cast, 
better  balanced,  and  more  submissive 
to  the  sway  of  reason ;  and  hence, 
though  both  more  purely  enthusiastic 
and  more  highly  imaginative,  these 
qsalitief,  in  his  instance,  served  only 
to  impart  ardour  to  his  sentiments, 
and  give  them  a  loftier  and  more  ge- 
nerous tone,  without  betraying  him  into 
any  of  those  extravagancies  which  their 
intensity  might  have  produced  in  a 
feebler  and  less  educated  character. 
The  only  child  of  a  mother,  widowed 
while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  be  had 
early  felt  the  moulding  influence  of  an 
unremittina  attention,  nromoted  bv 


and  divests  superiority  of  all  that  is  so 
apt  lo  weaken  its  attractiveness.  By 
the  gay  and  thoughtless  Capel  he  was 
regarded  with  feeUnss  strong  as  those 
of  brotherhood ;  and  was  ever  the  one 
to  whom  he  looked  for  extrication  from 
the  difficulties  in  which  his  hasty  and 
unreflecting  temper  too  often  involved 
him.  As  they  proceeded  home  now, 
after  the  occurrence  just  mentioned, 
Capel  made  divers  ineffectual  attempts 
to  draw  him  into  conversation;  and, 
failing  therein,  soon  began  to  form 
shrewd  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  taciturnity,  which  he  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  let  go  for  naught. 

"  Well,  Percival,"  said  he,  "  I  would 
stake  my  Manton  to  a  matchlock  that 
that  stoic  heart  of  yours  has  at  last  sur- 
rendered to  the  timid  glances  of  yon 
blue-eved  and  pensive  maid.  Come, 
now,  lA  me  be  your  father  confessor, 
and  make  a  clean  conscience.  You  may 
as  well  make  a  merit  of  necessity,  and 
disclose  the  whole  truth  freely  and  with 
grace,  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
being  a  genuine,  bond  Jide  confidant,  for 
once  at  least.  Don*t  be  shy,  man,  as 
though  you  apprehended  a  rival  in  me ; 
for,  confound  it !  however  well  dis- 
posed that  way,  those  tastes  of  yours, 
so  '  purely  intellectual,'  and  your  sense 
of  propriety,  so  '  critically  correct,*  as 
you  have  just  shewn  at  my  expense, 
would,  I  fear,  make  poor  Frederic  Ca- 
pel appear  but  second-best  in  the  view 
of  so  sublime  and  decorous  a  lady  as 
yon,  from  whom  all  my  fervid  elo- 
quence could  not  evoke  the  shadow  of 
a  sigh.  But,  thank  goodness — ^hem 
and  a  complacent  look  downwards  at 
his  handsome  figure  sufficed  to  finish 
the  sentence. 

For  a  time,  Percival  heeded  not  the 
raillery  of  his  lively  associate,  who, 
happy  in  his  novel  vocation  of  monitor, 
proceeded,  with  not  a  little  satisfaction, 
to  discourse  upon  a  topic  so  prolific  and 
congenial. 

A  truce  to  your  tongue,  my  dear 
fellow,"  at  length  interrupted  he ;  if 
not  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  at  least 
on  the  ground  of  prudence.  Constant 
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however,  going  fo  mention  ibrtfier  ^ 
name  and  condition  of ,  as  I  presume, 
the  gentle  subject  of  your  tnoughts; 
but,  as  more  exercise  at  present  might 
haply  impair  the  *  efficiency  of  my  oral 
machinery,*  as  you  felicitously  phrase  it, 
I  will  judiciously  forbear." 

Notwithstanding,  anxious  to  inflame 
his  friend's  curiosity,  and  willing,  by 
disclosing  a  little,  to  shew  how  much 
remained  behind,  he  contrired  to  let 
fell,  as  if  casually,  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Mallow,  of  Elmvale,  with  somf»  other 
circumstances  which,  during  their  walk, 
he  had  managed  to  extract  from  their 
attendant.  A  sudden  light  flashed  on 
Percival  as  he  listened. 

"  Mrs.  Mallow  !"  he  exclaimed  : 
"  can  if  be  that  this  is  the  friend  bf 
whom  I  have  heard  my  mother  So  often 
speak  ?  No,  no ;  I  fear  it  canpot  be 
the  same.  And  yet,  why  not?  The 
name,  the  residence,  the  neighbourhood 
—  but,  hold,  I  will  soon  discover." 
And  quickly  apprehending  the  author 
of  Capel's  information,  he  sought  the 
same  source ;  and,  after  some  in- 
quiries, found,  to  his  delight,  that  his 
mother's  old  friend  and  the  tenant  of 
Elmvale  —  the  aunt  of  her  whose 
graceful  image  stilt  floated  before  his 
vision — were  identical.  Again  he  re- 
lapsed into  thoughtful  silence,  reflect- 
ing on  the  happy  discovery  just  made ; 
and  he  knows  but  little  of  the  mind  of 
youth  who  would  suppose  that  this 
slight  circumstance  could  not  give  birth 
to  hopes,  whose  growing  vividness 
would  soon  impart  to  them  the  aspect 
of  reality,  and  send  them  bounding 
over  every  obstacle  to  the  goal  of  their 
fnlfllment.  Nor  were  his  musings 
marred  by  further  interruption  on  the 

{)art  of  Capel,  who,  with  dharacteristic 
ove  of  rariety,  was  soon  deeply  en- 
gaged, with  their  sporting  attaM,  in 
an  interesting  disquisition  eonceming 
tbe  respective  merits  of  pointer  and 
setter. 

•         •         •  ♦ 

On  the  following  morning,  Edith 
was  sitting  alone  at  a  window  which 
looked  upon  a  flower-garden,  the  irre- 
gular openings  of  whose  leafy  fence 
permitted  vista  views  of  the  adjacent 
lake,  now  gaily  glancing  in  the  early 
sun.  The  ground  sash  was  thrown  up, 
and  gave  free  admission  to  the  soft  and 
fragrant  air,  that,  rich  with  the  scent  of 
flowers,  and  the  music  of  Nature's 
songsters,  gently  fanned  her  cheek, 
whose  varying  hues  bespoke  her  heed- 


less ef  the  sM^ltinif  iftfloeMe.  J 
open  volume  lay  unrnd  before  he 
and  her  abstracted  gaae,  with  the  pas 
ing  lights  and  shadovrs  or  her  covri 
tenance,  betokened  the  presence  to  ^ 
mind  of  some  subject  of  deep,  tlio«^ 
perhaps  uneasy,  interest.  It  wssi 
sight  most  fit  for  painter's  pmcil  i 
for  poet's  pen"  to  sketch  ;  and  i 
thought  Henry  Percmrf,  who  stood  od 
seen,  at  a  Httle  distance,  if  yon  migii 
judge  from  his  sudtfen  panse  and  oq 
nest  and  delighted  look,  when  his  e^ 
first  caught  her  form,  through  an  opef^ 
ing  in  the  trees,  as  he  adraneed  td 
wards  the  house.  Another  i»nu«d 
and,  unannounced,  he  was  casoalh 
shewn  into  the  same  arpanraent ;  ao^ 
perhaps,  one  would  not  have  greatly 
erred  in  surmising  that  he  had  not  been 
quite  fbrgotten  in  Edith's  rereiy,  from 
the  blush  which  deepened  into  crimseri 
on  her  cheek,  as  he  mentioned  the  al^ 
ready  femiHar  name  of  Percival,  and 
introduced  himself  as  the  son  of  one  d 
whom  she  had  often  heard  her  aunt 
speak  with  the  warmest  afiection. 

"  I  have  now,"  continued  he,  colour^ 

ing,  "  the  honour  of  addressing  

and  he  hesitated. 

"  You  would  say,"  gently  interposed 
Edith,  one  who  found  yoar  kindness 
yesterday.  But  see,"  added  she  with 
a  smile,  "  here  comes  my  aunt,  whose 
acknowledgments,  I  would  beg,  migfet 
be  added  to  my  own,  did  I  not  sus- 
pect that  the  name  of  her  friend  will 
ensure  a  reception  whose  eordiafitj 
will  require  no  enhancement.^ 

The  old  lady  was  dehgh<ed  to  meet 
with  Percival ;  and  it  n^ds  not  to  be 
told  how  he  viewed  the  imnatiOR  of  sn 
iiitimacy  which  so  sloped  the  path'* 
to  the  achleyemetif  of  an  end,  Mt  the 
less  charming  beatuse  not  yet  Sleadfly 
regarded  by  his  mtad  ^  buty  after  a  hap- 
py hour's  intercourse)  he  left  Elttivaie 
and  its  tovely  inmat^  buoyed  up  with 
hopes  and  feelhigs  which  he  hardly 
dared  to  analyse. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose 
minutely  to  note  the  growth  of  the 
passion  which  now  sprung  up  in  the 
breast  of  Percival ;  if,  indeed,  a  term 
which  signifies  gradation  be  adttissible 
in  speaking  of  a  feeling  which  started, 
as  it  were,  at  once  into  restless  life  and 
energy.  He  had  now  ftnmd  one  who 
could  appreciate,  and  interchange  in 
kind,  the  elevated  sentiments,  the  pste 
atid  poetical  views  of  thhigs  which  he 
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fcs  privileged  by  nature  to  entertain ; 
It  vrtiich,  as  rarely  apprehendedi  must 
tways>  inagreatmeasure^  remain  latent 
I  the  intercourse  of  ordinary  life.  In 
Pith's  company  be  could  safely  and 
Byously  cast  aside  the  shackles  which 
oe  tastes  and  habits  of  general  society 
mpose^  and»  unchecked  by  the  chill- 
consciousness  of  addressing  one 
a  whose  heart  was  no  echo  to  his 
vords,  eiTC  free  developement  to  qua* 
ities     heretofore    chiefly  cherisbed 
Lod  indulged  in  secret.   And  as  she 
^bom  he  loved  was  fit  to  receive^  as  to 
mparts  delight, — as  her  spirit,  too, 
mks  truly  enthusiastic,  and  deeply  im-> 
bued  with  the  desire  after  aU  things 
exeellent, — and  as  her  mind  mm  still 
more  visionary,  being  at  once  more  de- 
licate^  and  less  tamed  by  acauaintance 
with  the  world,  it  would,  indeed,  have 
been  cause  of  wonder  if  his  kindred 
qualities — his  converse  bearing  the 
impress  of  a  high  and  educated  mtel* 
lect^  and  breathing  the  spirit  of  a  re^ 
lined   and  tender  passioned  id  not 
soon   find  for  him  a  home  in  that 
heart  hitherto  consecrated  to  feelings 
which  be  alone  came  to  fix  and  to  il- 
lustrate.   And  thus,  by  a  change  so 
natural  as  almost  to  escape  her  own 
consciousness,  she  soon  stood  to  him 
in  a  relation  which  she  had  never  borne 
to  any  thing  defined  before,  and  turned 
on  him  all  that  tenderness  whieh  hi* 
therto  had  either  lain  shrined  in  the 
sanctuary  of  her  own  bosom,  or  been 
vainly  spent  upon  the  scarcely  appre- 
hended creations  of  her  oWn  mind. 
But  tlieir  intercourse  could  not  be  de- 
signated joyous, — ^Uiougli  remote  fimn, 
it  yet  seemed  akin  to,  sadness;  for, 
wliether  it  was  her  native  tMbipem^ 
ment,  or  the  roysteriooi  influenee  of 
the  unseen  future  upon  thfe  present, 
£ditb*s  mind  admitted  not  the  length- 
ened presence  of  that  gaiety  which  is 
the  element  of  joy ;  and|  though  gloom 
rarely  rested  there,  there  was  still  a 
strain  of  melanclioly  pervading  her 
thoughts,  and  a  shadow  aye  hovering 
over  her  hopes,  which  often  seemed  to 
her  the  monitor  of  coming  evil. 

One  lovely  evening,  she,  now  be- 
come the  affianced  bride  of  Percival, 
stroiltd  out  in  his  company,  as  she  was 
often  wont,  to  enjoy  those  natural  beau- 
ties which  have  always  a  charm  for 
man,  whether  he  be  in  grief  or  glad- 
ness* Not  a  vapour  floated  between 
earth  and  bettven,  whose  cloudless 
concave  appeared  to  embniee  a  vaster 


expanse  than  it  was  wont,  and  not  a 
shadow  dimmed  their  upward  vision 
till  it  reached  the  far,  far  away  vault, 
which  in  its  distance  looked  as  though 
it  circled  immensity  itself.  Saving  the 
wan,  primrose-coloured  light  that  faded 
around  the  sinking  sun,  there  was  not 
a  varying  sl)ade  discernible  in  the 
mighty  arch  of  blue  which,  in  its  re- 
moteness and  its  sameness,  spoke  of  in- 
finity and  eternity ;  while  high  above, 
in  its  azure  depth,  was  hung  the  cres*> 
eent  moon,  paled,  but  not  subdued,  by 
the  feeble  light  of  the  dying  day,  and 
smiling  on  in  its  own  meek  and 
chastened  beauty,  a  spotless  pearl  in 
the  serene  and  peaceful  brow  of  even- 
ing. On  earth,  too,  all  was  mute,  ex- 
cept the  sweet  chiming  of  some  dis- 
tant bell  announcing  welcome  repose 
to  weary  labour;  and,  now  and  then, 
the  broken  warbling  of  some  wakeAil 
bird  venting  the  gladness  of  its  heart  in 
fitful  bursts  of  song,  before,  suddenly 
overtaken  in  its  joy,  it  sank  at  onoe  to 
rest.  Deeply  afiected  with  the  beauty 
of  the  scene,  enhanced  by  the  answering 
condition  of  their  thoughts,  they  turned 
their  steps  towards  the  little  mountain 
terrace  where  they  first  had  met ;  and  as 
from  it  they  watched  the  lingering  radi- 
ance that  still  streaked  the  west,  circum- 
stances failed  not  to  supply  subject  of 
converse  such  as  beseemed  the  place, 
their  youth,  the  visionary  hour,  and 
the  tender  relation  to  each  other  in 
which  they  stood. 

The  language  of  two  so  fbnd,  en- 
thusiastic, and  imaginative  would  not 
bear  transcription.  Were  verisimili- 
tude retained,  it  would  be  regarded  as 
extravagant ;  and  Were  it  tempered  to 
meet  the  taste  of  minds  eritical  in  their 
coolness,  it  would  forfeit  iu  fidelity. 
Besides,  in  such  intercourse,  there  is, 
one  thinks,  a  right  of  privacy  which 
should  exempt  it  from  intrusion, — de- 
licacy which  shrinks  from  the  hand- 
ling of  a  stranger, — revelations  of  se- 
cret confidence  which  may  be  imagined, 
but  not  embodied  for  the  rude  gaze, 
and  perchance  the  witless  sneer,  of 
those  who  have  not  heart  to  appreciate 
its  tone,  nor  yet  head  to  restram  them 
from  divulging  their  defect. 

But  suddenly,  while  their  prospect 
seemed  so  bright  and  boundless,  and 
hope,  unobstructed,  winged  a  sunny 
flight  through  a  long  futurity,  a  dark 
shadow  settled  upon  the  countenance 
of  Edith  ;  and  Percival^  alarmed  by 
the  flartling  change,  anxiously  followed 
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her  fixed  and  dilated  eye,  (ill  he  found 
its  object  in  the  motionless  figure  of  a 
man,  at  a  little  distance.  Silent  and 
erect,  it  stood,  and  might  readily  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  statue,  if  the  work- 
ing of  the  features  and  glittering  of  the 
eye  had  not  supplied  unerring  evidence 
of  life  and  feeling.  To  him  the  face 
was  strange  ;  but  his  agitated  com- 
panion needed  not  a  second  glance  to 
confirm  her  recognition  of  Edward 
Burton,  and  his  lawless  temper,  too,  in 
the  tall  form  and  scowling  looks  before 
her.  For  a  moment,  the  young  roan 
appeared  utterly  unconscious  of  their 
regards,  and  his  expression,  unwarped 
by  any  foreign  influence,  was  fashioned 
after  his  real  impulses,  and  frightfully 
displayed  their  fierceness  and  intensity. 
The  instant,  however,  he  saw  he  was 
observed,  he  made  a  powerful  effort  to 
disguise  his  state,  but  it  was  only  par- 
tially successfiil ;  and,  as  he  strode  by, 
he  acknowledged  Edith  merely  by  a 
haughty  inclination  of  the  head,  flashed 
a  look  of  hate  at  Percival,  and  then 
disappeared  in  the  gathering  gloom, 
before  the  latter,  had  recover^  the 
self-command  which  this  strange  and 
startling  incident  had  shaken.  On 
turning  inquiringly  to  Edith  for  some 
explanation  of  this  seeming  mystery, 
he  found  her  with  face  averted,  lean- 
ing against  a  rocky  projection  from  the 
bank.  Surprised,  he  gently  took  her 
hand,  and  was  about  to  speak,  when 
he  observed  her  sinking  to  the  ground, 
on  which  she  would  have  fallen  but 
for  his  support.  Terror  now  suc- 
ceeded wonder,  and,  laying  her  sense- 
less form  upon  the  heather,  he  flew  for 
water,  and,  kneeling  by  her  side, 
sprinkled  with  it  her  marble  features, 
till  the  hues  of  returning  consciousness, 
spreading  themselves  upon  her  counte- 
nance, chased  from  its  pure  and  fault- 
less lineaments  that  spiritual  and  ex- 
quisitely touching,  but,  to  those  who 
have  experienced  its  associations,  fiear- 
ful  beauty  which  is  sometimes  seen 
when  life  is  latent,  or  but  just  de- 
parted. 

On  recovery,  she  met  his  tender  and 
anxious  words  by  referring  to  the 

CailAfi  of  her  (1i«tnrKnnr»o  aa  o  naocinrr 


might  be  without  exposing  himself  to 
the  imputation  of  indiffaence.  Edith 
felt  his  kindness  and  its  purport,  and, 
in  their  homeward  walk,  endeavoured 
to  meet  it,  but  mth  slight  success. 
The  stormy  nature  of  Burton's  temper, 
and  the  fearful  lengths  to  which,  at  its 
bidding,  he  would  go,  she  had  learned 
too  surely  to  forget;  and,  unable  to 
conceal  the  train  of  startling  eoioCioiis 
consequent  on  the  reflectioD,  yet  un- 
willing to  indulge  them,  she  was  glad 
to  regain  tlie  privacy  of  Elmvale,  and 
escape  from  the  embanassmetit  whkk 
now,  for  the  first  time,  she  experienced 
in  the  company  of  Percival.  It  will 
not  be  wonaered,  if  the  meditaiioiis  of 
tlie  latter,  as  he  rode  home  that  evea- 
ing,  were,  for  a  while,  tinctured  with 
uneasiness,  notwithstandmg  his  unfal- 
tering &ith  in  Edith.  Ever  and  again, 
the  questions  suggested  themsdves 
to  his  mind, — Who  was  the  stranger 
whose  appearance  exercised  so  mys- 
terious an  influence  over  her,  and  how 
came  he  to  possess  it  ?  lie  must," 
he  at  length  correctly  concluded,  ^  be 
some  rejected  suitor,  with  wliom  pas- 
sion predominates  over  propriety  so  hi 
as  to  make  him  return,  in  the  riope  of 
obtaining,  by  importunity,  what  be 
could  not  accomplish  by  more  legiti- 
mate means.  Sudden  disappointment 
may  well  account  for  the  violence  of  his 
demeanour ;  and  this,  with  the  revival 
of  disagreeable  reminiscences,  might 
produce  a  powerful  efiect  on  nerves 
and  sensibilities  less  delicate  thui 
those  of  Edith. 

"  Poor  fellow,"  added  he,  after  a 
little  thought,  «  I  feel  for  him,  albeit 
his  success  would  involve  my  misery ; 
for,  when  I  estimate  his  wretdiedness 
by  my  own  happiness,  I  readily  ap- 
prehend how  intense  and  rankhng  it 
must  be.  But,  as  for  this,  there  is  and 
can  be  no  remedy ;  it  is  his  duty  and  his 
wisdom  to  submit :  acquiescence  may 
abate,  —  vain  efforts  will  but  sharpen, 
the  poignancy  of  his  regrets;  and  it  be- 
comes him,  as  a  roan  of  judgment,  as 
well  as  a  man  of  honour,  to  relinquish 
at  once  tlie  idle  pursuit'' 

Such  was  the  train  of  the  young 
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A^  '  J^"^  f^^^'y  ^  ™»y  ^  par- 
doned if,  ibr  that  little  space,  he  ihut 

witaU  that  coaW  dilute  his  pleasure, 


and  drank  deeply  of  tlie  delight  which, 
in  its  uumixed  purity,  is  so  rarely  ac- 
corded to  human  lips. 


It  will  be  remembered  that,  irome- 
diateiy  after  the  iU^mened  night  on 
wVttch  Edward  Burton  had  acted  a  part 
»  h\3\  to  his  peace  %nd  self-appioral, 
he  had  burned  from  a  place  the  asso- 
c»\.¥i\i«  of  whiA  were  no  longer  toler- 
able. In  the  ¥Tench  metropolis,  whi- 
suited  to  his  purpose,  he 
!»drepaiTed,  he  peneyeringly,  though 
M«ffectnally,  endearoured,  by  drink- 
ing o!\be  poisoned  chalice  ofdissipa- 
twD,  to  drug  himself  into  foigetfulness 
DOtt\  of  Edith  and  of  the  conduct  into 
which  his  passion  for  her  had  impelled 

-  ™*  a  desperate  earnestness  he 
r  »UDded  the  depths  of  ereiy  species  of 
^  nshionable  vice,  in  the  futile  hope  of 
^.    obtaining  oblivion  for  the  past,  and 

blunting  the  keen  corrosion  of  his  ever- 
wakefiil  remorse, — 

"  fh&t ja|gling  fiend,  who  never  spoke 
before. 

Bat  cries,  •  I  warn'd  thee  !'  when  the 
deed  is  o*er." 

But  the  materials  of  which  his  mind 

-  was  composed  were  too  stubborn  and 
lotiactable,  too  retentive  of  old  im- 
pressions, to  admit  of  being  so  soon 
calendered  by  the  friction  of  variety, 

^     and  leimpre^  by  the  new  images 

-  presented  to  it;  and,  finding  that  the 
means  he  had  so  fully  tasted  were  ut- 
terly ine£5cient  either  to  restore  his 
heart  to  ite  integrity  or,  even  partially, 
erase  the  burning  cbaiacters  which  the 
pa^  had  so  enduringly  recorded  there, 
with  characteristic  hastiness  of  de- 

-  cision,  he  soon  discarded  them  in  dis- 
Z  gust,  and  bis  mind,  thrown  back  upon 
i  ^  Itself,  became  completely  absorbed  in 
'  ^^  contemplation  of  iti  own  griefs. 

a  ke^  straggle 
^  betweenhispasaanafi^,^^  ^)ride,-:aie 
-V  fomer^pleigfor^'^^^^ 
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her  nature  to  withhold,  and  then  trust 
to  contingent  advantages,  and  his  own 
devotion  and  address,  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  his  hopes.  The  execution  of 
this  plan,  so  far  as  cireumstances  under 
his  control  permitted,  quickly  followed 
its  conception ;  and  it  was  on  the 
evening  of  the  very  day  on  which  he 
arrived  at  Hawkpark  that  his  restless 
feelings  ui^  him  to  walk  over  to- 
wards Elmvale. 

For  some  time  he  hovered  about 
Edith's  accustomed  haunts,  half  fearful 
of  avowing  even  to  himself  his  anxiety 
to  meet  with  her,  yet  finding  a  strange 
delight  in  the  consciousness  of  her  vi- 
cinity, and  the  probability  of  encounter- 
ing her  in  some  of  the  paths  which  he 
now  trod  with  an  uncertain  step.  After 
lingering  long  in  the  charmed  locality, 
he  was  about  to  retrace  his  steps,  half- 
pleased,  half-pained,  at  not  bavins  met 
with  her  whose  influence  had  (brawn 
him  thither,  when  he  called  to  mind 
her  favourite  spot  by  the  waterfall 
upon  the  mountain — a  fit  resort  for 
such  an  evening,  and  one  where,  he 
knew,  she  was  wont  to  loiter  at  the 
twilight  hour.  Hither,  accordingly, 
he  now  turned  his  anxious  course, 
his  heart  throbbing  with  vague  ex- 
pectations which  he  stayed  not  to  define. 

A  lover's  eye  is  quick  to  discern  the 
signs  which  foreshew  his  destiny ;  and 
Burton,  in  what  he  saw  that  night, 
read  the  record  of  his  own  niin,  and 
felt  that  the  cold  tombstone  was  placed, 
at  last,  over  all  his  hopes.  Poor  fel- 
low !  it  was,  indeed,  a  fiery  ordeal,  and 
he  was  not  one  to  pass  through  it  un- 
harmed. Intolerant,  both  by  nature 
and  education,  of  being  thwarted  in  his 
slightest  wish,  he  was  not  likely  to  re- 
gard with  silent  submission  his  own 
failure,  and  anothev^ft  <«iic<>m9.  in  an 
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hostility  the  roan  who  stood  in  the  po- 
sition which  none  except  himself 
should  occupy.  But,  whatever  might 
be  his  consequent  procedure,  vanity 
craved  him  to  conceal  its  source,  and 
so  harden  his  manner  into  the  aspect  of 
indifference,  as  that  it  should  serve  to 
hide  the  current  of  his  feelings,  without 
anywise  impairing  their  character  or 
tendency. 

"  The  deeoest  ice  that  ever  fVoze 
Will  only  o*er  the  surface  close : 
The  living  stream  lies  ^uick  below, 
And  flows,  and  cannot  cease  to  flow." 

It  was  but  a  few  days  after  this  that 
he  and  his  detested  rival  met  at  the 
table  of  a  gentleman  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hawkpark.  The 
short  interval  which  had  elapsed  since 
their  first  encounter,  while  it  left  Bur* 
ton*s  sentimenU  and  determination  es* 
sentially  unchanged,  had  yet  served  so 
hr  to  moderate  the  vehemence  of  the 
former,  as  to  bring  them  under  the 
control  of  prudence,  and,  in  some  mea- 
sure, qualify  him  to  work  out  his  de- 
sign, which  was  to  provoke  his  pre- 
destined opponent  without  seeming  the 
aggressor,  and,  having  hurried  him 
into  some  setoit  that  might  be  con- 
strued as  an  affront,  ostensibly  ground 
a  quarrel  thereon,  and  thus  open  a 
way  to  gratify  his  hatred  while  he 
saved  his  vanity.   Percival  soon  be- 
came aware  of  the  drift  and  object  of 
his  bearing ;  but,  aniious  to  avoid  an? 
collision,  resolved  to  meet  it  with 
calm,  unobservant  neglect,  so  long  as 
regard  for  his  own  rights  permitted  it  to 
pass  unnoticed.    The  coolness  and 
selfHrespeet  which   he  consequently 
evincea,*  served  to  exasperate,  while 
they  foiled,  the  other;  who,  chafing  in« 
wardly  with  emotions  he  feared  to  dis- 
play, studiously  sought  by  veiled  al- 
lusions to  instigate  to  some  overt  act  of 
retaliaition  which  might  furnish  an  out- 
let for  his  pent-up  bitterness.  The 
evening,  notwithstanding,  wore  away, 
— the  collected  demeanour  of  Peroival 
offering  no  advantage  which  he  could 
construe  to  his  purpose,  and,  baflied  in 
his  scheme,  his  hatred  was  fest  assum- 
ing that  peculiarly  deep  and  deadly 
cast  to  which,  perhaps,  a  concurrent 
sense  of  inferiority  is  requisite.  But, 
though  his  covert  design  was  doomed 
to  be  disconcerted,  matters  were  to 
reach  an  issue  by  other  means ;  for  his 
father,  a  heady  and  vindictive  man,  was 
present,  and  acquainted  with  his  sou's 


rejection  throurii  the  maebiaatjoat  ef, 
as  he  supposed,  an  intrigainf  rival ; 
and,  as  he  was  exceedingly  irritated, 
both  by  the  slight  his  family  had  suf- 
fered, and  the  loss  of  the  Elmvale  pro- 
perty whie^  Edith  would  inherit,  he 
ill  bat>oked  the  remissness  of  his  son  in 
not  seiiiiig  the  only  course  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  oode,  hiy  open,  and 
prompdy  insolting  Percival  as  a  pn- 
liminaiy  to  a  deeper  and  sterner  silis- 
fiitotion.  He  was  not  woot,  he  knew, 
to  play  the  laggard  when  a  wraog  was 
to  oe  righted,  and  its  author  within  his 
reaeh ;  and,  being  hiBaaelf  otleriy  nn- 
incumbered  with  intermediate  eoesi- 
derations  of  expediency,  he  vainly 
sought  his  motive  now  fer  negleecing  to 
seiie  on  an  opportuniiv  so  fitted  to 
give  ielat  aiul  edge  to  his  retaliatioo. 
As  he  became  heated  with  wioe,  bis 
impatience  ontgrew  all  constraint,  and 
as  he  had  utterly  ^<  forsworn  thin  po- 
tations,'' and  held  the  third  cardinal 
virtue  in  extreme  contempt,  it  wHl  not 
be  matter  of  surprise  if,  in  a  short  time, 
he  resolved  to  take  upon  himself  the 
broaching  of  the  business  which  so 
agitated  his  mind.  Just  as  he  had 
come  to  this  determination,  some  one, 
who  had  shortly  before  proposed  a 
round  of<<  toasts  and  sentiments,"  in- 
timated to  him  that  it  was  his  torn  to 
contribute,  as  he  was  already  a  debtor 
to  the  company  in  both. 

«  Am  I  mdeed  V*  cried  the  eld  man, 
eagerlycatchiog  at  the  opening.  *<Well, 
then,  you  shall  be  paid  ;  and  that,  too, 
toast  and  sentinrnt  tt:>gether  I  Gome, 
gentlemen,  fill  up  your  glasaes,  and 
pledge  me  heartily  in  bcith.  I  give 
you,  *  The  health  of  one  whom  I  need 
not  otherwise  name  than  as  the  pret- 
tiest lass  in  all  this  country.  May  he 
who  first  fairly  wooed  her,  win  her, 
and  may  foul  befell  the  skulking  scoun- 
drel who  would  sneak  into  her  afleo- 
tions  when  her  rightful  1ovot*s  back 
was  turned  V  Come,  sirs,  as  ye  are 
men  of  gallantry  and  honour,  up  on 
your  legs,  and  drink  it  in  a  bumper  T 
The  company,  however,  though  they 
knew  not  the  object  of  this  attack,  were 
properiy  chary  of  eommitting  them- 
selves by  drinking  a  toast  so  individual 
in  its  nature,  and,  fipom  what  they 
knew  of  the  character  of  the  proposer, 
roost  probably  unjust,  and  aocordinjj^y 
retained  their  seats,  without  making 
any  motion  towards  oomplyitig  with 
his  call. 

You  are  loath,**  oootinoed  he,  wsx- 
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mg  fiirious  in  the  lace  of  ibeir  lefuaal, 
"  to  meet  niy  challenge ;  but,  look  ye, 
I  am  noi  the  man  to  care  for  your 
Gounteoaoce— .  to  miace  say  words  or 
cloak  my  tbougbts  to  suit  the  dabty 
taote^  or  ^uo  the  paltry  bostility  of 
;  and,  ao,  he  is  but  a  tool  wbo 
thinks  to  fcarn  me  Irom  oiy  purpose  by 
lookiDs  his  aideloBg  looks  of  disaf^ 
pfovall    But,  as  touohiog  this  toast, 
dnok  it  or  decline  it  as  ye  list, — at  all 
evKOs,  you  shall  not  have  the  plea  of 
igooiaace  to  cover  your  shyness^  or 
yaar  o^wardiioe,  as  the  case  may  be; 
Qor  shall  you  have  it  to  say  that  |  (oak 
^    a  circuit  to  reach  the  object  of  my 
aagev  when  a  nearer  road  lay  opea/' 
then,  6xing  his  glowing  eyes  upoa 
'^"^    Perdial,  and  wouad  up  to  absolute 
ffeasqr  by  the  joiujt  effects  of  wine  aad 
^    ptssion.  be  poured  upon  him  the  tor- 
sent  of  bis  abuse.  "  You"  cried  he, 
ia  a  voice  of  thunder, — "  you  are  the 
^.    dirty  interloper  of  whom  I  spoke, — 
you  are  the  vile  intriguer  who  coaened 
^     the  man  behind  whose  chair  you  are 
;   not  it  to  stand, — you  are  the  wily 
suppkmter  of  Edward  Burton  in  the 
^     heart  of  the  girl  he  sought, — and  you, 
too,  are  the  chickea-hearted  coward 
vho  would  now  skulk  from  the  ve&- 
^  '    geance  of  the  man  who  is  the  victim  of 
your  schemmg  acts!*^    He  stopped, 
breathless  with  his  violence;  but  his 
^     looks  still  aashed  out  the  fury  which 
piwa  impotence  prevented  him  fkem 
funhef  speaking. 

At  the  comaieacement  of  his  fierce 
attack,  Percival's  &Qe  bad  flushed 
^     deeply  with  emotion;  but,  with  a 
:  '     Strong  e£brt,  be  kept  down  his  feelings, 
^     aad  when  bU  assailant  paused,  casting 
' '     a  glasoe  acouod  him,  he  merely  said, 
Can  it  be  that  there  is  no  friend  pie- 
sent  to  remove  this  poor  old  man  ?" 
An  eiceoratioQ,  not  to  be  recorded,  was 
bis  answer,  accompanied  by  old  Bur- 

*  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

]^*"?  power  with  which  wine  invests 

^  I?^.  ^?!^>  happtfy  missed  its  aim, 

^  though  itseoDtfiSits  attached  thcaiseivee, 

%  stain, upontbeliabiu: 

*^  Int^S!!  V  t W  «rho  wese  ia  unfortunate 

^/     TZ^'  ItmavbeweHconceiired  tfc«# 


other  than  a  fresh  stimulant.  But  for- 
bearance was  now  no  longer  possible, 
and,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  old 
man,  who  had  risen  from  his  seat,  he 
said,  with  a  choking  utterance, — 

Cease  this,  father,  I  tell  you ;  if  not 
for  your  son's,  for  your  own  sake, 
cease 

The  latter  turned  fiercely  round. 

Ha  cried  lie ;  can  it  be  that  my 
son  would  crouch  under  a  blow,  like  a 
liound  under  the  lash  ?  Can  it  be,  tliat 
Edward  Burton  is  an  alien  in  courage 
to  the  stock  from  which  he  sprung, — 
that  he  not  only  lacks  the  spirit  to  re- 
venge his  own  wrongs,  but  that  when 
his  father  is  forced  by  very  shame  to 
take  them  up,  he  must  needs  interfere, 
to  check  him  with  his  mawkish  and 
timorous  entreaties  t  Out  upon  you ! 
— out  upon  you  for  a  son!  for  the 
blood  of  a  Burton  beats  not  in  your 
heart  r 

The  young  roan's  temper  could  not 
further  brook  his  situation ;  and  shame, 
overpowering  indignation,  and  forbid* 
ding  him  openly  to  resent  it,  in  a  state 
of  almost  delirious  excitement  he  ab- 
ruptly rose  from  the  table,  and  led  the 
room.  It  was  equally  impossible  for 
Percival  to  remain  any  longer  subject  ^ 
to  the  attacks  of  the  ribald  tongue 
which  had  so  grossly  assailed  him ; 
aad,  feeling  that  other  notice  than  that 
of  silent  scorn  would  ai^ue  a  want  of 
judgment,  he,  too,  rose  from  his  seat, 
and,  bowing  to  tlie  host -and  gentlemen 
around,  hastened  from  this  hated  scene 
of  violence  to  calm  his  fevered  mind 
in  the  freshness  of  tlie  open  air.  Under 
the  impulse  of  strong  reflections  upon 
the  rooted  hatred  of  the  younger  Bur- 
ton, not  unmii»d  with  a  species  of  sa- 
tisfhction  at  the  truth-telling  violence 
of  the  elder,  he  was  walking  rapidly 
forward,  when,  upon  turning  a  sharp 
angle  in  the  nath,  he  was  suddenly 
confronted  by  him  who  was  their  sub- 
ject. The  young  men  at  once  recog- 
nised each  other  in  the  twilight,  and 
bolh  unconsciously  stopped,  though 
neither  seemed  preparea  to  speak. 
For  several  seconds,  there  was  an  em- 
barrassed silence,  which  Percival  was 
tlie  first  to  break  with  some  trivial  oh- 
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"  Stop,  sir ;  a  minute's  conversa- 
tion with  you."  He  turned  back,  and 
the  other  continued : — 

I  hope,  sir,  you  liold  me  guiltless 
of  being  privy  to  the  transaction  which 
has  just  taken  place  within.  Whatever 
may  be  my  feelings  towards  you,  such 
is  not  the  method  I  would  take  to  dis- 
play them ;  and  I  would  not  have  any 
suppose  that  I  could  so  far  forget  what 
is  due  to  my  character,  and,  still  less, 
that  I  require  a  proxy  to  vindicate  my 
honour,  or  claim  reparation  of  an  in- 
jury ;  for  this  I  deem  myself  sufficient, 
whether  justly  or  no,  time,  I  trust,  will 
shortly  shew.  Meanwhile,  however, 
upon  this  point  you  acquit  me?" 
added  he,  in  a  tone  less  significant  of  a 
question  than  a  declaration. 

"  I  readily  do,"  replied  Percival, 
piqued  at  his  dictatorial  manner. 
**  As  regaivds  the  open  violation  of  de- 
cency to  which  you  allude,  I  do,  sir, 
hold  vou  blameless ;  for  I  believe  you 
would  not  compass  your  end  by  such 
means,  if  other,  more  secret,  more 
suited  to  your  purpose,  and  less  fla- 
grantly offensive,  were  available :  but  of 
this  enough.  I  would  now,  sir,  in  re- 
turn, ask  you  upon  what  grounds  you 
arro^te  the  tone  of  one  who  has  been 
aggneved  in  your  intercourse  with 
me.  After  what  has  occurred,  it  would 
be  puerile  to  pretend  ignorance  either 
of  the  nature  of  your  sentiments  to- 
wards me,  or  of  their  cause ;  but, 
while  I  make*  large  allowance  for  its 
operation,  your  own  judgment,  if  you 
consult  it,  will  point  out  the  impro- 
priety of  harbouring,  and  still  more  the 
weakness  of  manifesting,  a  resentment 
so  inconsistent  with  your  own  just  dig- 
nity, and  with  the  right^l  claims  of 
a  man  who,  in  no  respect,  has  injured 
you." 

«  He  says  he  has  not  injured  me 
exclaimed  the  other,  with  a  bitter  burst 
of  feeling;  and,  half-unconsciously,  he 
proceeded  with  such  evidence  of  suffer- 
ing to  disclose  his  condition,  that  Ppr- 


garding  you  as  one  devoid  alike  of 
sympathy  and  scruple ;  but  I  am 
prompt  to  confess  my  ofieoce,  and 
crave  forgiveness  and  then,  with  all 
the  extravagance  to  which  one  so  un- 
governable will  in  an  extremiQr  resort, 
be  went  on,  with  mingled  appeals  to 
Percivars  sense  of  justioe  and  of 
honour — with  injunctions  to  him  to 
silence  the  pleadings  of  mere  passion, 
and  listen  to  those  alone  of  reason — 
with  every  means,  in  short,  wliich 
blindfold  impetuosity  could  suggest,  to 
urge  him  to  resign  the  pursuit  of  Edith 
to  him  who  had  the  priority  of  right. 
It  was  with  difficulty  Percival  couki 
command  his  emotion  to  hear  the  pro- 
position out. 

Would  to  Heaven  I"  returned  he 
warmly,  when  a  pause  permitted, — 
would  to  Heaven,  Mr.  Barton,  that 
yourself  acted  up  to  the  advice  you  so 
unjustly  profler  me, — that  reason  kiad 
more  to  ao  with  your  proceedings,  and 
passion  less ;  for  then  you  would  not 
have  presumed  so  much  upon  my  sym- 
pathy, or  calculated  so  highly  on  my 
forbearance,  as  to  treat  me  as  one  de- 
void of  feeling  save  for  you,  and  dead 
to  the  appreciation  and  the  power  of 
true  honour;  you  vrould  not  have  «) 
underrated  my  heart,  or  so  mocked  my 
understanding,  as  to  suppose  that  the 
one  could  respond  to,  or  the  other 
sanction,  the  monstrous  proposal  you 
have  made.  But  no ;  I  am  deceived 
in  your  language, — it  cannot  he, — I 
must  have  misunderstood  you;  for, 
surely,  none  could  think  so  meanly  of 
me  as  to  suppose  that,  at  his  bidding, 
to  appease  nis  appetite,  I  could  lay 
hands  upon,  and  tear  up,  the  most 
cherished  and  deeply-rooted  feelings  of 
my  nature, — give  the  lie  to  all  mv 
former  life, — and,  with  my  own  hand, 
write  the  characters  of  utter  in&my 
and  meanness  on  a  reputation  that  has 
never  yet  been  sullied.  No  1  it  cannot 
be, — my  ears  must  have  playcxl  nic 

false,  or  mv  mind .  mislv  with  th«»  AratM 
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I  demand  of  you,  in  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  honour  and  of 
justice.  But,  if  you  acknowledge  not 
their  power,  I  would  urge  you  by  an- 
other motive— to  the  guidance  of 
which,  at  least,  you  have  this  night 
shewn  yourself  no  stranger — and  tell 
yoo,  that,  if  no  nobler  consideration 
sway  your  conduct,  perchance  that  of 
prudence  may  prevail  to  withhold  you 
from  a  pursuit  which,  if  persisted  in^ 
will  infallibly  provoke  a  revenge  as 
raiDous  as  it  will  be  but  retributive. 
There,  sir,  I  hope  you  understand  me 
now/'' 

"Mr.  Burton,"  replied  Percival, 
with  that  firmness  which  a  mastered 
indignation  imparts,  **  your  menaces 
are  just  as  impK)tent  to  move  me  now, 
as  vras  your  cajolery  just  since, — for 
I  am  neither  a  child  to  be  awed  by 
the  one,  nor  a  fool  to  be  wheedled  by 
the  otlier;  and  you  have  displayed  a 
lamentable  lack  of  sense,  as  well  as  a 
wanton  spirit  of  insult,  in  resorting  to 
the  language  which,  however  intended 
to  awaken  anger,  can  only  serve  to  ex- 
cite contempt.  But,  tush  I  why  do  I 
thus  idly  talk  with  you, — with  one 
whose  very  sanity  I  must  needs  sus- 
pect, when  he  asks,  and  asks  me  thus 
too,  to  deliver  up  her  who,  heart  and 
soul,  is  mine,  to  the  unscrupulous 
passion  of  a  man  whose  very  presence 
frights  her  from  her  senses  V 

For  a  little.  Burton  stood  in  silence 
— his  heaving  chest  and  rigid  features 
indicating  something  which  lay  too 
deep  to  be  declared.  He  then  mut- 
tered to  himself  between  his  clenched 
teeth :  *'  It  is  well — ay,  it  it  well — that 
doubt  is  vanished,  even  though  it  be  a 
damning  certainty  that  takes  its  place, 
— for  now,  at  least,  I  can  no  longer 
falter.''  At  this  instant,  footsteps  were 
heard  approaching,  and  the  name  of 
Percival  was  called.  Burton  caught 
the  sound, and,  starting  slightly,  added, 
in  a  suppressed  yet  cutting  tone,  as  he 
turned  away,—"  For  the  present,  sir, 
we  part;  but,  trust  me,  when  next  we 
meet,  we  shall  transact  more  business 
in  a  shorter  space :  till  then,  remember 
that  none  ever  yet  insulted  me  a  iecond 
time.''  Without  giving  time  for  a  re- 
joinder, he  then  struck  into  a  by-path, 
and  Percival  was  left  alone. 

It  was  Capel  whose  approach  had 
thus  ended  a  conversation  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  topic  and  the  excited 
passions  of  the  speakers^  might  other- 
wise have  received  a  more  violent  con- 


summation. He  had  left  the  house  in 
search  of  Percival,  whom  he  now  found 
flushed  and  irritated. 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  said  he,  in  his 
wonted  gay  and  bantering  manner,  as 
he  advanced,  "sweet  are  die  uses  of 
adversity.  But  what  is  this  ?  Why, 
man,  I  fondly  deemed  you  were  of  a 
temper  more  equal  and  philosophic, 
than  to  feel  tlius  long  and  sorely  the 
vinous  invectives  of  yon  aged  wine- 
bibber  ;  and  I  full  surely  expected  to 
find  you  in  meditative  mood,  moral- 
ising on  the  evil  nature  of  humanity, 
the  duty  of  the  vrise  to  bear  with 
equanimity  the  aberrations  of  the  wit- 
less, and  nobly  exemplifying  the  truth 
and  beauty  of  the  text  wherewithal  I 
saluted  you.  Come,  come,  man,"  he 
continued  more  pressingly,  perceiving 
him  to  be  heedless  of  his  woros,  "  don't 
take  so  much  to  heart  the  baying  of  yon 
old  bandog :  consider  that  his  own 
son,  too,  had  a  goodly  share  in  what 
was  going.  'Pon  honour,  my  dear  fel- 
low, had  you  but  half  my  sense,  you 
would  treat  the  whole  as  a  rich  joke, 
— have  a  hearty  laugh,  and  then  let  it 
go  the  way  of  all  nonsense." 

"  I  thank  you,  Capel,  for  your  kind 
intention ;  but  this  anair  has  now  gone 
beyond  jesting.  It  is  not,  as  you  sup- 
pose, the  conduct  of  the  father  which 
troubles  me>  for  his  age  and  condition 
renderit  unworthy  of  lasting  notice ;  but 
the  insolent  bearing  and  audacious 
menaces  of  the  son  will  not  admit  of 
such  ready  oblivion." 

"  His  son,  do  you  say  ?  Oh,  that 
alters  the  case.  But  I  thought  you 
and  he  were  strangers  to  each  other ; 
and  it  certainly  struck  me  that,  consi- 
dering he  is  his  fathoms  ton  (though,  by 
the  way,  old  daddy  seemed  to  doubt  it), 
and  lias  the  ^  blood  of  a  Burton'  in  his 
veins,  he  was  wondrously  decorous  on 
the  occasion." 

"  You  looked  not,  then,  beneath  the 
surface,  Capel.  He  is  just  as  thirsty 
for  what  he  calls  revenge  as  his  father ; 
but,  more  politic  than  he,  he  would 
not,  in  grati^ing  it,  tell  a  tale  offensive 
to  his  vanity,  if  a  way  more  specious 
and  as  complete  could  be  devised." 
He  then  briefly  communicated  the  na- 
ture and  result  of  the  recent  interview ; 
and,  aAer  a  rapid  change  of  observa- 
tion, as  they  retired  together,  each  be- 
came absorbed  in  his  own  meditations : 
those  of  Capel  concerned  the  clouded 
prospects  of  his  friend, —  for,  from  an- 
other source,  Burton's  truculent  and 
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uorelettdDg  temper  was  already  kaown 

to  him ;  those  of  Perctfal  conoeo- 

trated  upon  her,  weighed  against  the 

safety  of  whose  peace  and  destiny  his 

own  was  regarded  but  as  the  fine  dust 

of  the  balance. 

«         •         «  • 

The  next  evening  found  him  and  his 
aifianoed  Edith  again  together.  Long 
they  lingered  abroad  in  the  delicious 
twiJighty  still  delaying  their  parting, 
though  the  deepening  silence  and 
brightening  stars  signified  that  night 
was  near.  With  the  dark  forebodings 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  overcast  his 
mind,  it  was  naturally  painful  for  hios 
to  speak  farewell ;  but  though  be 
shrunk  firom  it  as  such,  he  yet,  as  far 
as  might  be,  concealed  his  feelings, 
sensible  of  the  weakness  of  indulging 
them,  and  unwilling  to  alarm  the  too 
wakeful  apprehension  of  his  companion. 
Notwithstanding  his  efforts,  however, 
his  manner  was  not  as  it  was  used  to 
be ;  and,  when  he  essayed  to  assume  a 
cheerful  tone,  the  breath  would  perish 
unformed  upon  his  lips,  and  the  en- 
deavour issue  in  a  stgh.  But,  even 
had  it  been  otherwise,  it  would  not 
have  availed  to  dissipate  the  sadness 
which  the  contagion  of  melancholy,  or 
the  mysterious  forecastings  of  calamity, 
had  already  communicated  to  Edith, 
oppressing  her  young  heart  with  the 
awe  of  something  the  more  powerful 
because  indefinite  and  unknown. 

^  Is  it  not  strange,*'  said  she,  after  a 
lengthened  silence,  that,  without  an^ 
apparent  cause,  a  presentiment  of  evil 
should  sometimes  settle  over  us,  steadily 
resisting  the  efibrtsof  reason  to  disperse 
it,  and  exercising  its  darksome  sway 
till  it  yields  to  the  power  oftime,orthe 
type  is  forgotten  in  its  folfilment? 
Can  it  be,'' continued  she  thoughtfully, 

that  these  feelings  are  prophetic, 
that  this  fainting  of  my  heart  this  even- 
ing is  sent  in  mercy  to  prepare  us  for 
the  visitation  of  sorrow  ?"  Against  his 
own  conviction  Percival  strove  to  com- 
bat the  enervating  creed. 

^<  Do  I  not  know,  my  Edith,  that  a 
refined  and  hallowed  melancholy  is  na- 
tive to  your  disposition?  have  I  not 
ever  marked  it  as  a  dark  thread  run- 
ning through  the  silver  tissue  of  your 
thoughts,  and  have  I  not  loved  the  re- 
lieving beauty  and  the  grace  it  gave 
them?  This,  too,  is  the  hour  when 
the  spirit  of  sadness  is  wont  to  lay  its 
spell  upon  us,  deepening  in  power 
with  the  descending  shadows  of  night 


The  gladdening  brightness  and  beaaty 
which  just  BOW  clothed  tlie  eaith  is 
darkly  hA\n%  from  our  view,  and  it  is 
bard  for  a  feeling  mind  to  watch  d^ir 
efranesoence  without  thinkiog  of  its  owa 
happiness  as  transient,  and  its  hopes 
as  dying.  But  if  such  a  mind  ahves 
in  the  seening  mourning  of  naturt,  so 
shall  it  likewise  in  its  joy.  A  ftm 
hours,  and  the  golden  light  of  sMm- 
iog  shall  gaily  regild  this  darkening 
scene,  and  all  around  shall  once  more 
glitter  in  the  stream  of  day :  and  does 
not  the  past  t^l  you  lo  trust  that  it  witi 
be  thus  also  with  you, — that  your  pie- 
sent  melancholy,  brief  as  its  cause, 
shall  have  fleeted  by,  and  that  tbonght 
and  sense  shall  have  caught  anew  the 
hues  of  redawning  happiness  ? 

A  lighter  shade  sat  on  Edith's  coon- 
tenanoe  as  she  replied,  "  Yes;  why 
should  I  think  it  strange  thai  mine 
givcSs  back  no  bright  reflection  at  sack 
an  hour  and  in  such  a  scene  as  this  ? 
Tliere  is  somewhat  of  sadness  in  aU 
around,  and  why  should  not  U  be  ias- 
bued  with  a  kindred  feeling  ?  Is  there 
not  sadness  in  the  oblivious  stillness  of 
yon  lake, — in  the  dimness  of  the 
mountains  mantling  themselves  in  their 
robes  of  mist, — iu  the  deep  silence  of 
the  darkling  groves, — in  the  death- 
like mist  of  the  waveless  air ;  and  as 
these,-^  1  is  there  not  sadness,  too^  in 
the  beautiful  mystery  of  yon  stars,  as, 
one  by  one,  tliey  come  forth  from  their 
depths,  and  take  their  places  in  the  si- 
lent heavens,  shedding  their  pensive 
and  most  holy  light  upon  tins  earth,  as 
though  they  were  guardian  spirits  aer- 
rowing  over  its  frailty  while  it  slept  ? 
yes,Uiere  is, — there  is  sadness  in  then 
all,  and  it  is  it  which  now  mingles  with 
mv  thoughts;  but  yet — but  yet,*" 
added  she,  with  a  toudiing  siglv — 

there  is  something  else,  and  I  make, 
I  fear,  but  a  weak  attempt  to  deceive 
myself, — for  often  before  have  I  looked 
on  the  veiled  beauty  of  nightftJl,  with- 
out drawing  from  it  a  feeling  aught 
like  this."  A  ray  of  the  risine  moon 
played  upon  her  pale,  upward  coun- 
tenance as  siie  spoke;  and  Percival 
saw  by  its  light  how  much  she  was 
affected.  Inclination  and  judgaasnt 
had  been  contending  in  his  mind  for 
mastery ;  but  now  £at  he  saw  oppe- 
sition  to  the  former  &il  of  the  desved 
effiact,  he  no  longer  souaht  to  deprive 
both  himself  and  her  of  the  comfoct  s 
free  interchange  of  sentiment  would 
confer. 
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^  Yesy"  said  he,  in  a  hollow  voice, 
after  confessing  that  he  shared  her  ap* 
prahenatODS, — yes,  it  nay  be  that  our 
coamon  fieelings  now  foretell  the  truth, 
and  that  all  our  risions  of  happiness, 
on  this  side  of  time,  were  but  fieeling 
phantoips,  which,  even  as  such,  are  no 
lopger  to  exist.  But,  Edith,  it  is  our 
prioslees  privilege  to  know  that  there 
IS  Bootber  world  where  that  is  finished 
whieh  is  left  imperfect  here ;  and  there* 
fore  it  is  you  now  see  me  thus  endure 
a  thought  which  were  else  destruction.'' 
He  paused,  and  a  momentary  brighi- 
neis  settled  upon  his  features,  as  the 
dark  fatm  was  yistaed  by  the  eye  of 
hope;  and,  beyond  the  lowering  clouds, 
a  biid  discerned  of  eternal  sunshine 
and  untroubled  bliss,  whose  light  was 
never  dimmed  by  a  passing  ^adow, 
and  whose  felicity  was  never  marred  by 
the  thought  of  its  insecurity. 

^  Yes,  my  £dith,''  continued  he, 
earnestly,  after  a  short  but  thoughtful 
silence ;  be  this  our  cherished  and 
sustaining  hope.  The  tenure  of  mortal 
lifo  is,  at  the  best,  but  frail ;  and  they 
who  are  wise  will,  while  it  lasts,  do 
that  which  will  raise  them  above  its 
uneertaiaty.  I  know,  dearest  Edith," 
he  added,  after  a  brief  hesitation, — "  I 
know  that  I  possess  your  love  as  truly 
and  as  fiiUy  as  you  do  mine ;  I  know 
that  no  outward  form  is  required  to 
render  the  union  of  our  hearts  com- 
pute ;  but  yet,  at  this  solemn  hour, 
and  when  in  this  solemn  frame  of 
mind,  I  would  that  we  should  give 
some  ajrnibol  of  our  iaith  which  may 
declare,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  that, 
superior  to  the  unstable  treachery  of 
time,  our  spirits  are  one  for  ever.  I 
make  this  request  in  earnestness  and 
sioeerity,  and  you,  I  feel,  will  not 
gainsay  its  indulgence.'' 

There  was  a  seriousness  in  his  man- 
ner which  thrilled  to  Edith's  heart, 
and,  awakening  there  a  kindred  senti- 
ment, permittal  her  not  to  oppose 
henelf  to  his  desire. 

No,  Henry,"  she  leplied,  "  I  will 
not  speak  against  what  you  propose ; 
for,  though  I  know  it  to  be  needless 
as  a  type  of  mutual  truth,  it  will  yet 


Well,  then,  mv  Edith,"  said  he, 
after  a  moment's  tbougiit,  ours  is  a 
holy  purpose,  and  holy  ground  were 
meetest  for  its  celebmtion.  You  see 
yon  ruined  cliapel  on  the  hike — a 
fow  minutes  would  suffice  to  place  us 
within  its  consecrated  walls." 

A  shiver  rsn  through  her  shrinking 
frame  at  the  suggestion  ;  for  that  chapel, 
lustrous  and  beamifol  though  its  ivied 
ruins  appeared  in  the  mild  moonliglit, 
was  inseparably  associated  in  her  mind 
with  what  was  gloomy,  and  fearful, 
and  unholy  —  with  the  dark  memory 
of  one  whose  image,  at  this  time,  gave 
shape  and  fixednsM  to  those  vague 
foars  whose  wavering  shadows  had  be- 
fore fallen,  but  wildly  and  indefinitely, 
on  her  prospect.  This,  h6wever,  was 
no  time  to  oetray  a  weakness,  if  such 
it  were ;  and  so,  bowing  her  head  in 
assent,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  led  in 
silence  to  the  little  boat  which  was 
moored  within  a  rood  or  two  of  the 
spot  on  which  tiiey  had  been  standing. 
The  light  shallop  glided  quickly  over 
the  placid  water,  and  they  soon  reached 
the  islet  which  they  sought.  Edith 
faltered  as  she  passed  through  the 
crumbling  entrance  to  a  scene  stereo- 
typed by  its  fearfulness  upon  her  me- 
mory, but  her  high  intention  upheld 
her;  and,  leaning  on  Perdval's  arm, 
she  advanoed  steadily  up  the  grass- 
grown  aisle,  till  they  stood  upon  the 
spot  whose  situation  and  relics  marked 
it  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  altar. 
Here,  side  by  side,  they  knelt  in  the 
full  devotion  of  their  feelings,  and  dis- 
turbed tlie  stillness  of  the  nightly  air, 
as  each  registered  a  voluntary  vow  of 
foith  and  love  in  the  records  of  Heaven. 
Surely  the  deed  was  not  unsanctified 
in  the  eyes  of  that  Being  whose  bless- 
ing they  failed  not  to  invoke ;  surely 
the  inwrought  prayer  which  now  as- 
cended from  tlte  altar  of  their  hearts 
was  not  unheeded  at  tlie  throne  of 
Him  who,  though,  in  his  wisdom,  He 
may  oft  defer,  will  yet  never,  in  his 
goodness,  for  aye  refuse,  fulfilment  to 
a  supplication  humble  and  soultiorn 
as  was  theirs  ? 

A  few  minutes,  tlien,  of  unbroken 
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of  their  own  existence.  And  now  they 
had  again  crossed  the  sleeping  wavelets, 
passed  up  the  intervening  slope  of  the 
moonlit  green,  and  were  lingering  on 
the  threshold  of  Elmvale,  still  unwil- 
ling to  speak  "  that  word  that  must 
be,  and  hath  been** -^farewell.  But 
yet  a  happy  change  had  now  come 
over  the  snadowy  and  dreamlike  spirit 
in  which  their  evening's  intercourse 
had  been  conducted:  for,  blessed  be 
Heaven,  though  sadness  may  often 
visit,  it  seldom  abides  in,  the  breast  of 
the  young,  but  their  sorrow  is  ever 
fleeting  and  their  face  as  an  April  sky ; 
and,  in  the  dreariest  desert  made  by 
despondence  in  their  mind,  there  are 
frequent  intervals  of  verdure  and  of 
brightness.  And  thus  it  was  with 
them.  The  oppressive  influence  of 
fear  had  now  receded,  and  their  hearts 
were  again  dilated,  and  their  eyes 
lighted,  and  their  brows  unclouded, 

as  if  the  world  contained  no  tomb  ** 
of  youthful  hopes  and  aspirations. 

Remember,''  said  Edith,  with  a 
smile,  as  they  stood  in  act  to  part,  I 
must  see  you  early  in  the  morning, 
that  we  may  cross  the  lake  and  sketch 
the  ruins  of  the  abbey  from  the  little 
hill  opposite  the  wood.  Will  not  tlie 
old  Gothic  windows  look  grand  in  the 
yellow  glory  of  the  autumn  sun,  with 
the  fine,  dark-foliaged  forest-trees,  to 
form  the  back-ground 

"  Not  in  the  morning,  my  Edith," 
replied  Percival ;  "  duty,  suas !  must 
take  precedence  of  pleasure  in  a  sol- 
dier's mind;  and  I  have  that  to  do, 
then,  which  I  cannot  forego  even  for 
the  bribe  of  an  earlier  sight  of  you ; 
but  the  evening  shall  not  fail  to  find 
me  by  your  side  in  time  to  watch  the 
sun  sink  behind  the  hills  from  our  first 
and  sweetest  trysting-place.  And  now, 
my  Edith,  we  must  separate  at  last; 
so  give  me  another  cheering  smile  be- 
fore I  go — a  fitting  farewell ;  for  why 
should  we  withdraw  in  sadness  when 
we  are  so  soon  to  reunite  in  htippi- 
ness?" 

A  smile,  accompanied  bv  a  siffh,  a 


the  business  to  which  the  former  had 
alluded  the  evening  before.  No  tnoe 
of  the  melancholy  premonitions  be  had 
then  experienced  now  remained  to  mar 
the  comeliness  of  his  mood,  but  aQ  his 
feelings  and  expectations  were  bi^ 
and  gay  as  the  joyous  sunshine  whose 
blithsome  smile  was  reflected  horn  the 
laughins  landscape  around  him,  and, 
absorbed  in  imaginary  converse  with 
her  at  whose  side  he  expected  soon  to 
stand ,  he  rode  cheerily  and  securely  oo, 
guiltless  of  disturbing  the  lengthened 
narrative  which,  with  due  specification 
of  time  and  place,  Captain  Shdtoii, 
his  veteran  companion,  was  detailing  in 
his  ear.  But,  like  the  vrorld  iu  whicfa 
he  lives,  man's  career  is  ever  cheqaeied 
by  light  and  shadow,  and  his  now 
sunbright  prospect  was  destined  sood 
to  be  overcast. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
road  along  which  their  route  lay  was, 
for  some  hundred  yards,  entirely  ub- 

Erotected  on  the  left  side  from  a  small 
ut  precipitous  ravine,  the  sides  of 
which  were  roughly  coated  with  km, 
scrubby  bushes ;  and,  after  a  descent 
of  several  fiithoms,  terminated  in  a 
thorny  chaos  of  briers  and  brambles. 
As  the  way  here  was  somewhat  narrow, 
and  Percival  cared  not  to  be  too  dose 
to  his  companion,  he  was  riding  within 
a  foot  or  two  of  the  verge  when,  at 
a  short  distance  ahead,  a  gig  tunied 
suddenly  from  a  by-road,  ajod  came 
rapidly  towards  them.  Had  he  not 
been  otherwise  enraged,  he  might  have 
seen  that  it  was  £dv?ard  Burton  who 
drove  it,  and,  even  at  Uiat  interval,  his 
cheek  colour  and  his  eye  glisten  when 
he  caught  a  sight  of  him  whom,  as  his 
successful  rival,  he  hated  as  his  bitter 
enemy.  As  the  young  man*8  passions 
blazed  up  when  he  descried  him,  so, 
as  they  were  now  his  masters,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  yield  to  their  instigation. 

"  Now,"  thought  he,  with  bitter 
satisfaction,  *^  finesse  is  no  longer  call- 
ed for;  straightforvTard  is  the  word, 
and  here  is  an  opening  which  I  am  a 
fool  if  I  foreffo.   Bv  Heaven !  I  will 
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few  yards  of  Perciffti,  he  suddenly 
deviated  from  the  risht  line  toward  the 
descent,  and  thus  pSaced  the  latter  in 
a  position  which  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  escape  collision,  except  by 
risking  a  retreat  down  the  steep  bank 
upon  his  left.  The  manoeuvre  and  the 
danger  were  immediately  seen;  and 
sevefal  voices  called  out,  angrily,  to 
Burton  to  keep  farther  off,  but  he  only 
replied  with  a  contemptuous  smile  of 
derision,  and  used  the  whip  again. 
Hie  next  instant,  the  wheel  of  his  gig 
struck  Percivars  horse  upon  the  shoul- 
der, forced  him  over  the  brink,  and, 
but  for  his  rider's  address,  aided  by 
the  rugged  nature  of  the  ground,  would 
have  precipitated  both  into  the  brake 
below.  By  a  judicious  use  of  rein 
and  spur  be  however  prevented  this 
catastrophe ;  and,  in  a  few  seconds, 
regainea  the  road,  and  indignantly  de- 
manded from  Burton,  who  had  pulled 
up  on  effecting  his  purpose,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  atrocious  outrage  he  had 
committed. 

^<  I  think,''  replied  the  other,  with 
a  sarcastic  sneer,  that  a  gentleman, 
and,  as  some  perhaps  would  say,  still 
less  an  officer,  need  hardly  have  asked 
that  question :  but,  as  it  may  be,  sir, 
tliat  your  coat  forms  your  only  claim 
to  either  cliaracter,  I  will  tell  you  that 
I  never  leave  my  path  for  such  as  I 
despise ;  and  that,  if  they  cross  it,  they 
must  abide  the  consequences.  But, 
tush!'*  added  he,  in  a  deeper  tone, 
"  why  do  I  talk? — we  are  not  strangers, 
sir:  you  have  stood  before  me  once 
ere  this,  you  yourself  know  how ;  and, 
if  you  dare,  you  may  do  so  once 
a^painP  and,  as  he  spokei  he  presented 
his  card. 

There  may  be  some  who  would  have 
met  this  conduct  more  wisely  than  by 
doing  that  which  it  was  intended  to 
provoke;  but  awakened  passion  is 
rarely  submissive  to  wisdom,  and  Per- 


his  breast  as  in  that  brief,  but  pregnant, 
gaze,  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future,  rose  rapidly  and  tumultuously 
before  his  mind.  But  that  mind  was 
a  proud  one,  and  wished  not  that  any 
one  should  look  upon  its  weakness ; 
and  so,  with  a  firm  effort,  he  kept  down 
his  rising  emotions,  and,  turning  to 
Captain  Shelton,  calmly  said,  he  hoped 
he  might  tax  his  kindness  so  far  as  to 
exact  from  him  the  assistance  of  a 
friend  on  the  occasion. 

«  That  I  will  be,*'  replied  old  Shel- 
ton, rather  huskily, — "  that  I  will  be ; 
though  I  tell  you,  Percival,  the  man 
does  not  exist  whose  life  I  would  not 
rather  see  hazarded  than  yours.  You 
are  too  good  to  be  mated  against  yon 
dare-devil,  good-for-nothing  reprob«ite, 
who— like  sire,  like  son — is  a  fitting 
offshoot  of  the  quarled  old  trunk  of 
touchwood  we  met  the  other  night. 
But  never  fear,  my  boy,  Fortune  will 
befriend  the  right,  and  we  will  not  fail 
to  give  this  graceless  scamp  a  whole- 
some recipe  for  mending  manners." 

All  this  was  done  in  a  space  of  time 
little  longer  than  that  occupied  in  the 
narrative;  and,  in  a  few  hours  afler, 
all  the  requisite  preliminaries  were 
arranged,  and  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting,  on  the  following  morning, 
made  known  to  Percival.  But  he  had 
duties  of  absorbing  interest  yet  to  dis- 
charge. He  had  to  prepare  himself 
for  that  withdrawal  from  all  he  held 
most  dear  which  the  implacable  tem- 
per of  his  antagonist  rendered  probable : 
he  had  to  write — he  miglit  not  speak — 
^well  to  her  on  whom  he  scarce 
could,  and  yet  could  not  but,  think: 
and  he  had,  moreover,  to  deal  with  the 
deep  and  thrilling  thoughts  which  rise 
in  the  mind  of  one  by  whom  the 
sanctions  of  religion  are  not  unknown, 
when  he  looks  forward  to  those  mo- 
mentous mysteries  whose  developement 
awaits  the  disembodied  spirit.  Hard, 
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"  But  yet,"  said  he,  "  I  will  not 
leare  my  deserted  one  without  some 
token  that  the  thought  of  her  was  the 
last,  the  dearest,  the  most  poignant 
which  I  had.  No,  that  might  seem 
unkind;  and  I  will  try  to  write  the 
words  which  I  know  my  heart  would 
break  were  I  to  attempt  to  utter/' 

A  tear,  that  did  not  disgrace  his 
manhood,  trembled  in  his  eye,  as  he 
imaged  to  himself  his  Edith — stricken, 
lonely,  drooping,  broken-hearted,  sink- 
ing into  an  early  grave,  the  prey  of  a 
grief  which  would  find  no  solace  on  this 
side  time,  the  Tictira  of  her  enduring 
loTe  and  truth  to  him  ;  for  well  he  knew, 
that  when  he  was  gone  to  whom  she 
had  given  her  virgin  love,  neither  health 
nor  joy  would  again  revisit  her  widowed 
heart.  To  look  on  the  picture  was 
agony,  to  turn  firom  it  was  impossible ; 
and,  in  fevered  torture  of  mind,  he 
paced  his  apartment  to  and  fro,  with 
an  uncertain  step,  destitute  of  any 
source  on  which  he  could  draw  for 
consolation,  for  this  was  not  a  time  to 
apply  to  Him  who,  only,  can  soothe  the 
soul  in  its  extremity;  to  Him  whose 
laws,  conscience  told  him,  yet  he  felt 
vainly  told  him,  he  was  about  to  con- 
travene. Strange,  that  in  most  men 
there  is  a  something  impalpable,  yet 
powerful ;  shadowy,  yet  irresistible ; 
dissipated  at  the  approach  of  reason, 
yet  existing  in  defiance  of  it ;  at  whose 
bidd  i  ng,  conscience  m  ust^ubm  i  t ,  though 
it  will  not  cease  to  warn;  at  whose 
prompting,  destruction  will  be  courted, 
though  it  will  still  be  evident  as  such ; 
and  this  universally  regent,  though 
usurping  motive,  is  a  regard  for  an 
obvious,  yet  current  counter^t  of 
honour,  whose  baseness  cannot,  Ibr  a 
moment,  withstand  the  touchstone  of 
reason,  whose  spurioosness  is  eonlessed 
by  all,  even  while  they  receive  it  as 
superior  to  that  genuine  honour  which 
bears  the  impress  of  morality,  and  in 
shaping  his  course  by  whose  dictates. 


And  yet,*'  exclaimed  be,  pawooateiy, 
after  a  minute*s  reflectibn  on  his  in- 
juries, "  can  it  be  criminal  if  yon 
destn^er  of  my  happiness,  yon  fime, 
vindictive  bravo,  yon  thirster  mAer  Mood 
— can  it  be  criminal  to  administer  to 
him  the  fete  be  so  ruthlessly  assigns 
anotlier?  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  it 
must  not,  it  cannot^  it  ihall  not  be  tfaat 
I  have  been  trampled  on  with  im- 
punity ;  and  may  Heaven,  in  its  jos- 
tioe,  grant  that  this  alien  to  deoeney, 
this  scoffer  at  right,  this  hiehwayHD- 
sulter  of  honour,  may  speedily  cone 
the  hour  in  which  he  outraged  Aw 
feelings  of  an  unoffending  man 

As  he  spoke,  his  flawing  eye  Ml 
upon  an  open  volume  that  lay  upon 
the  table :  it  was  a  Bible,  his  mother's 
gift  There  it  lay  as  he  had  left  it  in 
the  morning ;  and,  on  one  of  Ibe  in- 
terleaves, he  read,  as  tnnsoribed  by  its 
.beloved  donor,  some  of  the  exaHed 
precepts  of  peace  atid  forgivenen  with 
which  that  blessed  book  abounds,  and 
which  are  so  peculiarly  to  be  treasured 
up  by  hot-blooded  and  headstroog 
youth.  The  siffht  of  the  words,  which, 
from  in&ncy,  he  had  been  taught  lo 
reverence,  and  the  placid  memory  of 
her  who  wrote  them,  served  soon  to 
allay  his  temper,  while  they  increased 
his  misery.  The  train  of  their  associa- 
tions, usually  so  sweet,  was  now  dis- 
traction  to  his  brain.  He  thooght  of 
his  widowed  parent,  who  might  soon 
be,  likewise,  childless;  of  1^  early 
lessons,  and  of  their  result;  of  her 
tender  oare,  and  of  its  reward ;  of  her 
high  hopes,  and  of  their  vanity ;  and, 
turning  aside,  he  flung  hinuelf  upon  a 
chair,  and,  covering  his  face  with  ha 
hands,  straggled  in  silence  with  the 
angttii^  of  his  spirit.  Afler  a  tiae^  be 
was  roused  from  this  state  by  akoeck 
at  his  chamber-door  j  and,  endeavw- 
ing  to  quell  that  invrard  strife  whidi 
he  shunned  to  manifest,  he  hastened  to 
open  it  for  Capel,  for_it  was  be  who 
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hatred  and  dctcmnined  tenper  wgold 
urge,  as  well  as  enable,  him  to  tax  k 
to  the  uttennost  upon  this  occasion. 
AnticipatindT,  then,  such  an  event,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  his  words  were 
few  and  broken  as  he  sat,  he  thought 
for  the  last  time,  in  company  with  him 
who  bad  been  always  to  him  as  a 
biotlier,  the  mild  reprover  of  his  weak- 
ness, hia  generous  assistant  in  every 
difficulty ;  and  few,  accordingly,  couW 
leadily  have  recognised  the  facile  and 
unreflecting  Capel,  in  the  pale  and 
downcast  youth  who  sat  with  his  hand 
resting  upon  Percival's  arm,  as  if  to 
certify  to  himself  the  reality  of  his 
presence.   The  latter  was  now,  indeed, 
by  much  the  more  collected  of  the  two, 
constraining,  as  far  as  might  be,  his 
own  thoughts  tbat  he  might  the  bet- 
ter sustain  the  sinking  spirit  of  his 
friend.    But  he  was  not  one  who  could 
be  frivolous  at  such  a  juncture,  or 
wear  the  garb  of  gaiety  to  cover  a 
moumiag  heart,  and  bis  words  and 
naoner  wore  that  serious  and  reflective 
cast  which  best  became  his  situation. 
Their  conversation,  however,  was  but 
little,  for  it  was  only  at  intervals  Capel 
^    ventured  to  trust  his  voice,  and  Per- 
eifal  was  shortly  obliged  to  busy  him- 
self in  making  such  arrangements  as 
his  eircumsunces  required  and  time 
allowed.   lie  wrote  and  sealed  several 
letters,  which  he  consigned  to  the  care 
of  his  companion. 

"  You  will  know,  Frederic,  how 
to  dispose  of  these  in  case  of  necessity: 
I  will  leave  them  here  in  my  desk." 

"  God  grant  I  may  never  look  on 
them  again  r  replied  Capel.  But 
are  these  all  V  added  he,  as  he  glanced 
at  tbeir  several  addresses. 

"  No,  neP  said  Percival,  dfawing 
his  hand  hastily  across  his  eyes,  "  there 
are  yet  two  nore,  but  I  kept  them  to 
^    the  last,  and  will  add  them  to  this 
^     E^^®*.  hefore  morning.    And  now, 
*     Frederick,  you  will  leave  me  for  a 
little:  there  is  a  couch  in  the  next 
you  will  require  some  rest. 


if  any  niglrt  remain  with  me  it  would 
be  you,  my  vounger  brother,  as  I  have 
loved  to  call  you;  but  I  have  some- 
thing to  do  for  which  solitude  is  fittest, 
and  of  that  I  ask  but  a  single  hour— 
little  eiKMigh,  truly,  to  devote  " 

**  I  will  go  at  once,  Henry,  for  you 
are  right.  Solitude  ti  best  for  the  task 
you  have,  and  an  hour  is  tittle  enough 
to  devote  to  those  who  have  devoted 
so  much  to  you.  But  you  will  not 
fail  to  call  me  when  you  are  ready ; 
for,  though  it  be  but  slight,  I  would 
fain  to  think  tbat  I  too  have  some 
daim  upon  your  time.*' 

That,  indeed,  you  have,''  replied 
Percival,  fervently ;  **  and  who  is  there 
whose  company  I  would  rather  choose 
than  yours  f  Give  me  your  hand  again, 
Frederic,  and  may  the  God  of  Heaven 
bless  and  guard  my  faithful  friend  1" 

Capel  could  give  no  answer,  but 
turned  hurriedly  away  to  conceal  his 
enM>tion ;  not,  however,  before  a  tear 
falling  upon  their  clasped  hands  had 
told  how  ardent  and  aevoted  is  the 
friendship  of  youth. 

Percival  was  now  again  alone.  Ap- 
proaching a  window,  he  threw  up  the 
sash  that  he  might  once  more  look 
upon  the  scene  abroad  in  the  beauty  of 
night,  and  take  farewell  of  the  hills  and 
valleys,  tlie  lawns  and  groves,  and, 
more  familiar  and  beloved  than  all, 
the  far-off  lake  of  Elm  vale,  reflective 
now  of  the  radiance  of  the  young  moon 
as  she  smiled  from  her  place  on  high, 
as  if  pleased  to  survey  the  fair  dominion 
over  which  she  ruled.  His  feverish 
temples  wooed  the  refreshing  coolness 
of  tne  air,  and  his  fitful  pulse  grew, 
for  a  minute,  equal,  as  he  contemplated 
the  benign  and  holy  loveliness  that  lay 
upon  the  landscape;  bat  his  abstraction 
from  grief  was  snort,  for  a  dense  cloud 
suddenly  crossed  the  soorce  of  the 
softened  lustre  he  admired,  and  the 
startling  change  in  the  now  shrouded 
prospect  broke  the  spell,  and  brousht 
a  still  obscurer  shade  over  his  own  nne 
features,  as  recollection  began  to  do 
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for  his  countenance  became  calm, 
though  pallid ;  and,  taking  up  the  pen 
he  had  cast  away,  without  other  preface 
than  a  sigh,  he  addressed  himself  to 
his  melancholy  task.  His  letter  to  his 
mother  was  liis  longest,  that  to  Edith 
was  his  last. 

"  Before  my  dearest  Edith  has  received 
these  lines,  she  will  have  heard  why  they 
are  written.   She  will  not  then  need  to 
be  told,  that  the  evil  whose  shadow 
darkened  our  last  meeting  has  iUelf 
fallen,  that  the  separation  we  then  fore- 
boded has  been  fearfully  fulfilled.  But. 
my  Edith,  though  it  be  even  so,— though 
I  be  the  absent  one  unable  to  soothe 
your  sorrow,  though  my  voice  be  not 
heard  to  whisper  comfort,  yet,  surely, 
my  memory  will  not  be  slow  or  im- 
potent to  speak,  and  my  last  request 
will  not  be  lightly  regarded  by  her,  the 
thought  of  whose  coming  loneliness  is 
now  the  bitterest  drop  in  the  cuj)  of 
suffering  which  I  drink.    And,  Edith, 
that  request  is,  not  that  you  will  think 
kindly  of  me  when  I  am  gone,.^ot  that 
you  will  judge  mercifully  of  my  latter 
conduct,— not  that  yon  will  preserve  my 
memory  untainted  in  your  heart,  for  I 
am  not  troubled  for  these  ;  but  that  you 
will  yield  the  most  grateful  tribute  to 
that  memory  you  can  bestow,  and  realise 
the  consoling  hope  which  chequers  my 
anticipations,  by  meeting  this  crushing 
stroke,  not  without  grief— that  were  a 
grievous  thought  for  me»— but  with  that 
gentle  spirit  of  resignation  which  is  so 
sweetly  accordant  with  your  character; 
with  that  blessed  reliance  on  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  Him  who  rules  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  which  takes  away  its 
sharpest  sting  from  sorrow,  and  distils 
balm  from  the  root  of  bitterness,  which 
else  would  yield  but  poison.   Think  not, 
my  Edith,  that  the  words  of  religion  fall 
strangely  from  the  lips  of  one  fresh  from 
the  transgression  of  its  precepts ;  I  use 
them  in  a  solemn  spirit,  and  1  feel  that 
my  heart  now  sanctions  their  adoption. 
Though  I  have  erred  from  the  right  path, 
I  well  know  the  blessing  that  rests  on 
those  who  remain  therein  ;  and  I  would 
not  have  her  I  love  and  am  about  to 
leave,  forego  the  only  consolation  which 
can  sustain  a  desolate  and  wounded 
heart   Yes,  I  have  erred ;  but,  though 
I  confess  it,  I  would  not  yet  have  you, 
Edith,  to  think  too  hardly  of  me.  You 
will  not  forget  that  frailty,  with  its  at- 
tendant sunering,  is  the  condition  of 
humanity ;  that  my  offence  was  not 
sought,  nor  my  fate,  provoked,  by  me ; 
and,  in  your  tenderness  of  feeling,  you 
will  hold  my  memory  free  from  aught 
save  that  infirmity  which  is  the  common 
lot  of  nan. 


"  And  now.  my  Edith  —  yea,  mtf  men 
Edith,  my  wedded  bride  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven— the  paling  clouds  warn  me  that 
day  is  near,  and  the  time  arrived  when 
I  must  bid  you  a  long  and  last  farewell — 
yes,  yes !  it  is  no  dream^mA  last  farewell ! 
Last,  but  is  it  tljerefore  for  everl  Oh, 
no  !  the  thought  cannot  exist  a  moment ; 
love  like  ours  was  not  suited  to  the  at- 
mosphere of  this  life  ;  but,  Edith,  ever, 
ever  cherish  the  priceless  hope  thit  it 
may  live  freely  in  a  purer  and  a  better. 
Think,  long  and  often,  of  our  last  meet- 
ing, of  our  conversation  then,  of  ow 
relumined  hopes,  of  our  vows  in  the 
island  chapel,  of  our  invocation  of  the 
blessing  of  our  God  upon  thenj ; — remem- 
ber, too,  with  care,  my  parting  words  j 
and,  oh !  cease  not  to  regard  them  as 
prophetic  of  your  future  lot,  as  well  as  of 
that  of 

**  Henry  Percital. 

This  last  and  most  trying  task  ac- 
complished, the  young  man  fek  the 
severity  of  his  emotions  abate;  and, 
when  Capel  re-entered  the  room,  he  re- 
ceived him  with  a  self-possession  which 
shewed  that  he  was  now  master  of 
himself. 

Shortly  after,  Shelton,  his  aecond, 
came  in,  accompanied  by  the  sai]g<eon 
of  the  regiment,  and  furnished  with  a 
very  matter-of-fact  provision  for  the 
security  of  his  principal  in  the  shape  of 
a  dark  silk  upper-dress,  made  to  fit 
closely  to  the  figure,  which  he  insisted 
on  being  worn  by  Percival,  as  present- 
ing the  smallest  surface  and  least  avail- 
able colour  to  an  antagonist. 

"  He  must  have  a  steady  hand  and 
a  cool  temper — the  latter  of  which,  at 
least,  I'm  sure  yon  fiery  ettercap  has 
not— if  he  hit  your  person  when  pro- 
perly equipped,"  he  remarked,  as  he 
steadily  required  compliance. 

"  I  must  not,  then,  oppose  you," 
replied  Percival,  acquiescing  in  his 
wish ;  but,"  added  he,  as  he  took  the 
article  from  him,  "  it  is  a  vain  pre- 
caution: I  know  mv  fate 

It  was  now  past  four  o'clock,  and,  as 
the  place  of  meeting  was  some  miles 
distant,  and  the  hour  agreed  on  five, 
there  was  but  little  time  for  delay; 
and,  accordingly,  afler  a  few  minut», 
the  party  set  out,  driving  at  a  rapid 
rate  to  the  appointed  rendezvous. 

The  eariy  morning  was  fresh  and 
beautiful ;  the  misU  had  already  risen 
from  the  lowlands,  and  were  Ungenng 
in  graceful  wreaths  around  Uie  hill?, 
though  the  fast  deepening  hue  of  their 
heathery  sides  shewed  that  even  theie 
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the  silvery  veil  woi^  quiekly  he  dis- 
persed. ThaseveiysueQeedingawHUe, 
as  lie  passed  along,  uncurtained  to  the 
Tiew  <k  Perdval  some  spot  linked  with 
recollections  whiob  nude  it  difficult 
for  him  to  preserve  the  composure 
wbiob  be  had  so  haidiv  acquired. 
Once,  indeed^  it  had  nearly  vanished, 
whcSf  as  4hey  passed  the  hollow  be* 
tw«en  the  two  hiiU*  Elmvale  iMf  was 
scten  about  a  mile  distant  up  th^  vallev, 
retting  in  silent  beauty  amid  the  lovely 
and,  to  bim^  storied  scenery  around. 
Before  him  lay  the  translucent  lake, 
gleaming  in  the  gladness  of  the  youth- 
mi  dav;  and  behind  it  rose  the  mist* 
g^kd  mounlain  from  whose  river- 
side gushed,  in  a  thousand  spariiling 
jeta,  the  wantoning  cascade^  tree  and 
beautiful  as  on  the  dav  when,  near  it, 
he  first  laid  eyes  on  that  gentle  being 
to  whose  slumber  of  innocence  its 
daep-tooed  music  doubtless  now  con- 
tributed, m  k  nighly  passed  her  in  its 
wild  career.  But,  happily,  it  was 
oierely  a  i^mpee  he  caughti  (or  the 
turning  of  an  angle  in  their  route  soon 
bore  him  away  from  the  subduiug 
sight;  and,  almost  immediately  aAer, 
he  and  his  friends  alighted,  as  thie  short 
remainder  of  their  way  lay  through  the 
fields. 

It  was  not  yet  five  when  they  reached 
the  ground ;  but,  timely  though  they 
were,  4hev  found  Burton  with  his  party 
thei3e  before  them.  He  was  standing 
somewhat  aloo^  by  himself,  and  a 
casual  glance  would  not  have  pene- 
titttad  the  ^aise  of  incurious  inditifeieoce 
in  which  be  cloaked  lus  thoughts, 
thoQgh  a  neaser  scmlioy  supplied 
reason  to  susfiect  that  it  was  ^nly  a 
soriace  oolour  wihiob  pride  or  caprice 
had  led  ^im  lo  assume  ;  an  oocasional 
closer  compression  of  the  lips  and 
dilation  of  the  nostrils  indicating  the 
passsgp  of  more  within  than  he  seemed 
willing  to  betray.  This  was  made 
ame  manifest  by  the  vividness  of  the 
opposite  emotions  successively  painted 
on  his  counteaance  when  the  figure  of 
Peecival  appeared,  as  he  emerged  from 
the  oopse  which  screened  the  ground 
from  the  ad^ining  field.  Anger,  pity, 
remone,  hatred,  flitted  in  rapid  seauence 
over  it  as,  for  a  minute,  lie  looked 
upoo  the  pale  open  brow  of  bira  from 
vmom  his  passion  toid  him  he  had 
received  m  irreparable  iniurj,  but  who 
yet  jcemod  so  imfitting  a  subjoot  for 
the  AemiA^  rafenge  he  madittrted,  as 

jaroot  Ml  yeuUiAd  gmoa'''  iie  paused 

TOU  XZII.  KO.  CXZZ. 


a  little  apart  with  Capel,  and  calmly 
awaited  the  requisite  arrangements.  But, 
whatever  wrought  within,  evil  gained 
the  ascendancy  in  this  unhappy  mo- 
ment; and,  sternly  steeling  his  heart 
^inst  alteration,  he  turned  gloomily 
away  from  the  unwelcome  sight,  and 
again  sheathed  himself  in  the  &roeness 
of  his  vindictive  temper.  As  they  were 
about  being  placed,  a  sudden  shower 
feU  from  a  solitary  cloud  which  had 
hovered  above  the  spot,  and  aU  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  for  slielter  under 
some  trees  that  were  at  hand.  Im- 
patient of  delay.  Burton  cast  nmy  an 
angry  glance  upward  at  its  cause, 
evincing  a  mind  that  revolted  from  any 
thifl^  ^e  reflection,  and  felt  restlessly 
anxious  to  consummate  the  business  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  Percival,  too, 
was  somewhat  ruffled  by  the  ill-tim^ 
incident,  and,  beckoning  to  Capel, 
retired  a  short  distance  froin  the  party 
with  him. 

"  Frederick,"  said  he, "  let  me  have 
the  little  volume  I  gave  you  as  we 
came  out;  it  was  a  present  from  my 
poor  mother,  and,  presumptuous  though 
U  may  appear,  I  would  wish  to  fix  my 
wandering  thoughts  even  upon  it  while 
this  brief  obstruction  lasts.  It  goes 
back,  you  know,  to  her  with  the  letter 
I  wrote  last  night :  you  promised  to  be 
the  bearer  yourself,  but  not — remem- 
ber, not  till  you  have  seen  the  other 
given  to-^to— you  know  what  I  would 
sayr 

His  friend  looked  an  assent,  for  his 
quivering  lips  couid  frame  no  fortber 
answer ;  ^od,  drawing  fonth  a  small 
peeket  Testament,  he  handed  it  to 
Percival,  who,  aeeeeoed  by  the  tree 
under  which  he  stood,  bent  his  eyes 
upon  its  page  in  sileooe,  till  the  ap- 
proach of  Shelton  warned  him  that  the 
shower  was  past. 

Here,  dear  Frederick,''  said  he, 
fervently  and  finally  pressing  his  hand 
before  he  advanced,  take  it  from  me 
again,  and  may  its  blessed  and  unerring 
guidaince  lead  you  to  a  happier  end 
than  mine  \" 

Nor  here  let  any  take  occasion  too 
harshly  to  contemn  the  contrariety  of 
his  acts.  God  seeth  not  as  man,  and 
who  dares  assert  that  he  never  with- 
held a  look  of  mercy  from  the  faithful- 
hearted,  however  erring,  youth? 

As  he  and  his  opponent  were  again 
being  placed,  the  second  of  the  latter, 
a  hardeiped,  unscnipuloas  man,  on  ^the 
ateotfor  aught  which  might  banefit  his 
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principal,  determined  to  try  bow  far  a 
taunt  would  tell  against  the  advantage 
which  Perciyal  possessed  in  his  dark- 
clad,  slender  person;  and  thus  ob- 
served, with  a  sneer,  to  one  of  his  com- 
panions,— 

"  Truly,  nowadays,  discretion  u  re- 
garded as  the  better  part  of  valour. 
A  black  skin-tight,  even  on  a  soldier, 
with  a  little  hardware  underneath,  as 
from  his  cut  I  dare  be  sworn  there  is, 
is  no  imprudent  provision  on  an  emer- 
gency like  this — eh  Y* 

Percival  heard  the  remark,  as  was 
intended,  though  made  in  an  under- 
tone ;  and,  stung  at  the  insinuation  of 
a  secret  guard,  tore  the  light  jacket 
open,  and  displayed  his  uncovered 
breast  before  the  indignant  remon- 
strance of  Shelton  could  take  effect. 
Almost  at  the  same  instant,  the  signal 
handkerchief  was  dropped  by  him 
whose  unmanly  trick  nad  thus  suc- 
ceeded. Burton  fired,  and  his  victim 
fell,  fatally  wounded,  into  the  arms  of 
Capel,  who  rushed  forward  to  receive 
him.  Poor  fellow!  the  ball  had 
traversed  a  vital  part,  and  his  words 
were  few ;  when  tney  bent  to  catch  his 
parting  breath,  they  heard  him  with 
difficulty  utter, "  My  mother — my  Edith 
— Heavens/"  and,  as  he  feebly  syllabled 
the  names,  he  touched  the  hand  of  his 
friend,  then  fixed  his  glaring  eyes  for 
a  moment  upon  high,  and  the  next,  as 
fine  a  spirit  as  ever  quickened  the 
heart  of  man  had  gone  to  its  account  I 

For  a  minute  Burton  riveted  a  stony 
gaze  upon  his  deadly  work,  himself 
apparently  almost  as  lifeless,  till  a  deep 
groan  burst  from  his  bloodless  lips, 
when  his  friends  interfered  to  hurry 
him  firom  a  place  where  it  was  no 
longer  consistent  with  his  safety  to 
remain.  Wretched  young  man!  his 
own  pistol  had  now  rung  the  knell  of 
the  last  sentiment  of  satisfaction — such 
as  it  was — that  he  was  to  experience ; 
he  had  perpetrated  a  deed,  the  ghost 
of  which  was  destined  to  haunt  him 
henceforth  alike  in  society  as  in  soli- 


when  too  late,  have  deemed  dieaply 
purchased  with  his  life. 

•         •         »  • 

It  is  well  to  drop  the  pall  of  silence 
over  the  immediate  effects  produced  at 
Elmvale  when  Capel,  in  accordance 
with  the  injunction  of  his  departed 
friend,  discharged  his  melancholy  task. 
It  would  be  no  grateful  duty  to  lblk>w 
the  soiflbws  of  its  stricken  inmate  into 
that  priracy  which,  the  prostratioa  of 
the  first  shock  past,  they  ever  soogfat, 
or  attempt  any  thing  like  a  minute  de- 
lineation of  the  grief  that  seized  at 
once  on  the  heart  of  its  gentle  patient, 
and  rapidly  consumed  the  solitair  link 
which  Dound  her  to  mortality.  Itsd^ 
too,  quickly  assumed  the  character  of 
silence  and  submission ;  and,  hr  horn 
seeking  the  offerings  of  sympathy  by 
the  obtrusive  signs  of  wo,  asked 
only  for  the  solace  of  solitude — the 
indulgence  of  neglect.  Though  wounded 
vitally,  like  the  dying  dove,  she  folded 
her  wings  upon  the  stroke,  and  meekly 
and  mutely  endured  the  anguish,  the 
bitterness  of  which,  in  its  fulness,  her 
own  breast  only  knew.  Her  brow 
soon  became  as  calm,  her  eye  as  serene, 
and  her  voice  as  silvery,  as  ever;  but 
her  words  were  now  few,  and  her  sense 
of  suiTOunding  things  broken,  for  her 
thoughts  aye  followed  her  heart,  and  U 
was  with  the  dead.  To  soothe  the 
wasting  anxiety  of  her  aunt,  she  essajed, 
when  sufficient  strength  returned,  to 
resume  her  former  cast,  and  be,  in  the 
disposition  of  her  hours,  at  least,  herself 
again ;  but  the  painful  endeavour  only 
served  to  display  the  weakness  of  the 
will  to  sway  the  affections :  their  love- 
liness had  passed  from  all,  their  power 
to  fix  their  interest  was  gone ;  and 
when  Mrs.  Mallow  witnessed  bow  much 
the  effort  cost,  she  no  longer  sought  to 
wean  her  from  her  own  ways,  bat 
deemed  it  wiser  to  trust  to  the  assuasive 
influence  of  time  for  subduing  her 
sorrow  into  such  a  sadness  as  might 
consist  with  some  degree  of  happiness. 

And,  truly,  her  countenance  aid  be- 

^^^^  _t__?Ji  1   •   . 
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partiDg  of  its  material  fetter  had  en- 
mnchised  it  for  erer.  The  aatumn 
failed  as  gradually  and  gently  as  her- 
selfy  and  it  was  a  blessed  thing  for  her 
that  the  nature  of  her  decline  was  such 
as  to  allow  her  largely  to  enjoy  the  soft 
sunshine  and  air  of  heaven  in  some  of 
those  lonely  retreats  of  beauty  which 
had  been  always  dear  to  her,  but  which 
now,  haunted  as  they  were  by  the 
shadows  of  departed  gladness,  and  still 
gilded  with  the  lingering  light  of  joys 
that  were  set  for  ever,  possessed  for  her 
a  sweet  and  powerful,  though  melan- 
choly attraction,  to  which  she  could 
not  forbear  to  yield.  Occasionally, 
some  unlooked*for  memorial,  some 
suddenly  remembered  act  of  him  who 
was  ^e  might  send  to  her  heart  an 
electric  thrill  of  pain,  but  her  agitation 
was  always  brier;  she  soon  ismembered 
him  as  one  who  was  only  gone  before, 
her  trustful  anticipations  of  the  future 
instinctively  overcame  the  past,  and 
she  would  quickly  resume  her  wonted 
calm,  as  we  have  seen  a  peaceful  sum- 
mer lake  tremble  as  some  transient 
breeze  swept  by,  and  then  smile  on 
again  in  its  lonely  beauty,  as  if  nought 
had  occurred  to  ruffle  its  security. 

When  drawing  to  the  close  of  this 
smooth  but  swift  transition  to  a  happier 
lot,  unsolicited,  except  by  her  own 
tenderness,  she  shewed  now  far  she  had 
risen  above  the  ordinary  frailty  of 
human  nature  by  penning  a  few  lines 


of  peace  and  forgiveness— even  to  Ed- 
ward Burton.  She  mercifully  wished, 
as  far  as  rested  with  her,  to  mitigate 
the  remorse  which  she  doubted  not 
had  sprung  from  his  ruthless  conduct, 
when  the  wild  turbulence  of  anger  had 
been  succeeded  by  the  awful  tranquillity 
of  its  indulgence;  but  he  was  already 
a  restless  wanderer  in  a  distant  land — 
an  exile  from  the  scene  of  his  passion 
and  his  guilt — from  all  connected  with 
it,  except,  alas!  his  own  unsleeping 
thoughts;  and  with  what  immediate 
feelings  he  received  her  message  no 
one  witnessed,  though  the  dark  com- 
plexion of  his  after-life  proved  how  in- 
competent it  was  to  accomplish  the 
end  designed. 

But  why  write  more  when,  though 
pleased  to  dwell  upon  her  unstained 
and  lovely  memory,  her  tale  is  told, 
and  thought  become  the  only  medium 
open  for  reflection  on  it? 

•         •         •  • 

It  had  been  Henry  Percivars  desire, 
as  found  in  a  paper  on  his  person  and 
expressed  to  Capel,  that  Elmvale 
churchyard  should  contain  his  tomb, 
and  there  still  rises  within  its  precincts 
a  white  marble  monument  to  snew  that 
it  had  not  been  disregarded.  Within 
two  months  of  its  erection,  another  by 
its  side  told  the  passer-by  that  under- 
neath reposed  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Edith  Ludlow. 
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THE  COHDEMKED  CBttS. 
FROM  THE  NOTE-BOOK  OF  TUB  ORDINAAY. 


Chapter  II.— Forged  Bakk-notes. 


Previously  to  the  wkbdrawal  from 
circuls^ion  of  one  and  two-pound  bank- 
notes, the  crime  of  feloniouriy  passing 
for§^  notes  of  small  value  was  by  no 
means  rare  throughout  this  country. 
It  is  calculated  that  in  1817,  the  num- 
ber of  foived  notes  in  circuUiit^n  was 
31,180.  In  1820,  the  namber  of  per- 
sons arraigned  at  the  Old  Batl^  alone 
for  this  crime  was  one  hundred  and 
fiOy-fbur,  of  which  forty-three  were 
executed ;  and  the  year  preceding  this 
the  number  was  more. 

By  the  then  existing  law,  alt  persons 
to  whom  forged  notes  might  be  traced 
were  liable  to  be  ptaoed  on  their  trial 
as  the  actual  forgers,  unless  they  could 
produce  indubitable  evidence  of  their 
innocent  possession ;  that  is,  of  having 
received  the  notes  through  the  han<» 

others  in  the  legitimate  transactions 
of  business. 

The  facility  with  which  persons  of 
address  and  respectable  appearance 
could  pass  small  notes,  held  out  an 
almost  irresistible  temptation  to  the 
idle,  extravagant,  and  profligate,  to 
commit  the  crime.  There  is  now  little 
doubt,  that  numbers  of  young  men  felt 
into  this  crime  to  supply  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment,  who  would  not  other- 
wise have  appeared  in  the  criminal 
calendar. 

The  persons  prosecuted  for  this  of- 
fence were,  for  the  most  part,  young 
men  of  extravagant  habits,  belonging  to 
the  middle  cls^ses  of  society.  As  the 
public  in  general  had  no  test  afforded 
them  by  which  they  might  distinguish 
a  genuine  note  from  a  forged  one,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  many 
careless  persons  would  have  come 
under  a  suspicion  of  guilt  who  actually 
had  innocent  possession. 

Awful  as  was  the  period  between 
1812  to  1820  in  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  lives  sacrificed  for  the  com- 
mission of  this  offence,  and  the  vast 
mass  of  distress  which  vras  in  con- 
sequence spread  through  many  respect- 
able branches  of  society,  yet  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose,  either  on  the  face  of 
the  cases  themselves,  or  from  any  thing 
that  has  subsequently  come  to  light, 
that  many  erroneous  or  even  doubt- 
ful convictions  occurred.    As,  how- 


ever, io  all  human  trantaotiont  tsm 
will  insinuate  itself,  we  cannot  expect 
judicial  proceedings  to  be  eotiMiy  ex- 
empt from  it.  The  fellowuig  ease  is 
one  of  the  nott  renadcable  thai  oo- 
cttfied  during  that  eventful  period; 
and  if  not  one  of  the  most  diftretnog 
in  its  nature,  it  is  certainly  ooe  on  wbich 
ttie  heaviest  cloud  of  doatit  itiU  tongs; 
and  moreover,  it  is  not  withoot  its 
mond. 

A  driszly  November  day  bad  nenly 
run  its  brief  course,  and  the  dark  cur- 
tains of  a  douded  eky  wene  begiooing 
to  eMhroud  in  ebon  daiimeBs  tint 
gloomy  pile  of  atones  known  as  New- 
gate, when  suddenly  the  lighting  of  a 
gas-lamp  discovered  four  femsdes  in 
conversation  with  a  man,  whose  bioad- 
brionmed  hat  and  bird's-eye  bloe  neck- 
erchief were  just  visible  between  the 
iron  spikes  which  sunnouat  the  outer 
gate  of  this  noted  place  of  dmrem. 

The  group  consisted  of  three  young 
females,  ana  one  of  a  more  maitionly 
appearance;  they  were  all  violenllv 
^^tated,  and  evimitly  alarmed  at  tbeir 
situation,  few  persons  usually  making 
inquiries  at  a  prison  door  at  each  an 
hour  and  in  sudi  weather.  The  gaoler, 
moved  by  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
those  who  were  questioning  him,  con- 
trary to  his  usual  habit,  was  really  es- 
saying to  look  bland ;  but  still  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  at  fault,  and  could 
not  satisfy  his  fair  inquirers.  He  was 
cut  short  in  his  unwonted  exercise  of 
civility,  by  a  crowd  of  dirty  boys 
rushing  to  the  steps  that  lead  into  the 
prison,  bawling  out  in  dissonant  voices 
characteristic  of  the  progeny  of  the 
lowest  orders,  more  especially  that  por- 
tion of  them  associated  with  crime, — 

"  Here  they  come  1  here  they  come! 
Did  you  see  Sam  Trump?  He  don't 
seem  to  mind  it,  do  he  ?  cried  six  or 
seven  voices  at  once,  while  others  re- 
sponded,— 

Mind  it,  I  dare  say !  Sam  minds 
nothing ;  he's  a  out-and-outer  I  Didn*t 
he  sarve  the  officers  out?  And  be'd 
a  got  off,  hadn't  another  one  come  into 
their  help:  but  no  prison  can  hold 
him.  Then  if  he  is  hanged,  he*s  game, 
you  know,  and  don't  mind  it.  I  heard 
father  say  so." 
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I  8V^/'  scfeamed  another,  did 
yon  see  Phil  Mace  ?  My  eye  I  akit  he 
spicy  on  coming  to  quod  along  with 
sSam  Trump  ?  Why  he  k>oks  as  proud 
on  it  as  if  he  was  a  raU  cracksman, 
wben  he's  oney  sent  for  a  cotton 
wiper' 

The  gaoler,  seeing  the  throng  around 
the  door  increasing,  called  out,  "  Clear 
th«  way,  there  t  Clear  the  way  T'  while 
be  forced  the  ladies  and  the  rabble 
together  from  the  entrance  on  the  par e- 
meiit.  He  and  his  assistants  haa  just 
time,  with  the  aid  of  a  whip,  to  clear 
tlie  passage-way  for  the  amral  of  six 
prisoners,  who  were  handcoflM  in 
couples.  The  fine  was  a  handsome, 
welt-dressed  young  man,  who  was 
manacled  to  another  short,  thick-set 
prisoner,  on  whose  countenance  was 
mdelibly  engraved  the  practised  and 
hardened  T&in;  and  a  gash  across 
bis  forehead, rendered  moreconspicooos 
by  the  want  of  a  corering  for  his  head, 
a  Mack  eye,  and,  lips  swollen,  evident- 
ly from  effects  of  a  recent  blow, 
and  with  torn  clothes,  all  indkatire  of 
his  having  been  engaged  in  a  desperate 
struggle.  The  next  couple  were  two 
women,  one  having  the  appearance  of 
a  Hecate,  with  disl^velled  and  matted 
hair  which  seemed  to  defy  all  approach 
of  a  comb.  Her  companion  in  misery 
and  cfime  was  a  young  ^  who  could 
not  be  mistaken  for  a  virtuous  female, 
yet  she  still  retained  an  interesting 
appearance.  In  the  rear  came  up  a 
young  man  and  a  boy,  whose  wire- 
spriog-like  twisted  hair  and  long- 
quartered  shoes  spoke  as  forcibly  as 
symbols  are  wont  to  speak  of  London 
ptckpeckets. 

As  the  first  couple  advanced  to  the 
prison-steps,  the  young  man  caught 
sight  of  the  ladies  who  were  standing 
apart  from  the  group  of  dirty  boys,  and 
immediately  made  a  sudden  haJt ;  which, 
jifking  the  wrist  of  his  savage  com- 
panion, occasioned  him,  with  dreadful 
Hnprecation,  to  lug  the  cs use  of  it  with 
the  iron  manacles  witli  a  violence  that 
brought  his  face  to  the  ground,  excusing 
himself  with  an  oath,  by  charging  the 
voung  man  with  having  nearly  broken 
his  wrist  by  his  want  of  considera- 
tion. The  exclamations,  "  Mother  \^ 
"  Charies  T  and  a  scream,  were  simul- 
taneously heard  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion this  incident  occasioned .  The  boys 


at  the  same  instant  calling  out,  Reseue ! 
rescue  I  Go  it.  Trump  I  Go  it,  Trump  f ' 
Charles,  the  subject  of  this  paper,  rose 
on  his  feet,  and,  turning  his  head,  saw 
his  mother  staggering  to  the  wall,  sup- 
ported by  his  sisters  uui  some  strangen, 
while  the  officers  and  gaolers  were 
thrusting  the  whole  of  the  prisoners, 
with  unceremonious  violence,  into  the 
lobby  of  the  prison.* 

My  mother  snd  sisters  1*'  exclaimed 
Charles,  in  an  agony  of  alarm  for  then* 
safety.  "  How  came  they  here?  Will 
none  of  you  run  to  their  assistance? 
Is  there  no  place  where  they  may  have 
shelter  from  a  low  and  tumultuous 
rabble?  Are  you  all  dead  to  the  com- 
mon feelings  of  humanity  ?  Where  is 
the  princi^  of  this  place?  I  com- 
mand you  to  let  me  see  him  before  I 
proceed  a  step  farther 

"  Come,  come !"  growled  a  man  iii 
topped  boots  with  a  bunch  of  keys, 
which  he  shook  with  a  most  significant 
meaning ;  none  of  your  commands 
or  freaks  here :  we  have  the  means  of 
silencing  such  swell  coves  as  youP 
at  the  same  time  casting  a  leer  at  the 
huge  fetters  that  ornament  the  walls  of 
tite  prison-lobby .  **  There— there,  sir  I" 
said  the  gaoler,  who  had  seen  bis  mo- 
ther and  sisters,  as  the  handcuft  were 
being  removed,  "  go  into  your  yard 
quietly,  or  you'll  get  the  worst  of  it ; 
and  if  you  want  the  governor,  write 
him  a  note,  and  1*11  take  it  to  him.'* 

"  I  can,  then,  obtain  writing  ma- 
terials V  said  Charles. 

"  Ay,  ayT  replied  the  tumk^. 
^  Go  in  and  ask  toe  wardsman ;  he  11 
let  you  have  a  ream  of  paper,  if  you 
want  it.'' 

This  functionary  seeing  a  well-d  ressed 
prisoner  arrive,  made  his  appearance 
and  explained  the  accommodations  he 
had  at  his  command,  on  payment  for 
the  same.  Charles  immediately  de- 
spatched a  letter  to  the  governor,  ex- 
plaining his  station  in  life,  and  ofiering 
him  his  assurance  as  a  man  of  honour 
that,  in  despite  of  his  committal  and 
the  appearances  M;ainst  him,  he  was 
innocent  of  the  charge  alleged  against 
him.  At  the  same  time  he  entreated 
his  immediate  attention  to  his  mother 
and  sisters. 

In  about  an  hour  after  this  letter  had 
been  despatched,  Charles  heard  his 
name  called  out  from  the  yard  gate. 


*  The  introduction  of  prison-vans  has  now  obviated  these  scenes  of  confasion  on 
tSie  arrivid  of  persons  committed  to  prison. 
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^hkh  was  repeated  by  all  the  prisoners 
several  times,  glad  of  any  opportunity 
of  exercising  their  lungs  and  making  a 
noise.  '  ,, 

«<  You  are  wanted  in  the  office,'' 
said  the  keeper,  as  he  unlocked  the 
gate.  Charles  followed  him,  and  was 
introduced  to  five  gentlemen. 

"  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  ties  of  relationship,  I 
ask  where  are  my  mother  and  sisters  ? 
I  saw  them  last  fainting  in  the  front  of 
the  prison  I" 

"  Make  yourself  easy  on  that  head,'' 
said  the  chaplain,  who  was  one  of  the 
party;  "as  you  entered  the  prison, 
they  fortunately  caught  my  attention. 
I  took  care  to  see  them  safe  home. 
They  will  be  here  to-morrow,  when 
you  will  be  allowed  to  see  them  in  a 
private  apartment." 

The  following  dialogue  then  com- 
menced : — 

Governor  {pointing  to  a  gentleman), 
"This  is  the  Bank  solicitor,  his  visit 
is  of  a  humane  nature.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  strength  of  affidavits  against 
you,  he  is,  in  consideration  of  your 
family,  prepared  to  pursue  the  most 
lenient  course  towards  you,  and  if  you 
accede  to  his  proposition  your  life  may 
be  preserved,  and  the  feelings  of  your 
relatives  spared  so  great  a  shock." 

Charles.  "  Lenient  course !  life 
spared  I  What  do  you  mean?  Why, 
gentlemen,  I  am  as  free  from  guilt  on 
this  charge  as  either  of  you  present. 
In  good  feith— in  verity— on  the  word 
of  a  gentleman,  I  am  mnocent;  I  en- 
treat you,  therefore,  not  to  take  an 
obscure  course.  No,  let  me  have  ail 
the  advantage  of  my  strength  of  in- 
nocence, though  I  am  in  this  shame- 
ful lodging,  among  the  basest  and  con- 
temned of  wretches !  It  is  true  I  have 
been  poor — very  poor,  within  these 
last  few  months,  but  it  was  from  no 
errors  of  my  own  that  I  became  so ; 
but  Fortune  may  again  smile  and 
turn  her  wheel,  when  washed  from  this 
foul  stain ;  and,  as  sure  as  there's  a 
righteous  God  in  heaven,  I  soon  shall 
be  so !" 

Sheriff' (approaching  the  last  speaker 


it  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges  in 
these  matters,  is  all  but  hopekn.  Let 
me  entreat  you,  therefore,  for  the  love 
you  bear  your  fiunily,  to  accept  the 
alternative  ofiered  you." 

Charles. "  What  is  it  you  aie  talking 
about,  gentlemen?  What  is  it  yoiL 
would  have  me  do?  What  is  this 
alternative?" 

Bank  Solidtor.  «  The  sword  of  the 
law  is  out,  and  will  inevital^  destroy 
you,  unless  you  accept  it.  We  ofe 
you,  on  conditions  that  you  fully  inform 
us  of  the  means  by  which  you  obtained 
these  fictitious  notes,  to  oonaent  to 
your  pleading  to  the  minor  ofoice  of 
uttering  the  notes  only,  when  you  will 
be  sent  to  the  penal  colonies,  instead 
of  suffering  on  the  scafibld :  that  is  the 
alternative  we  ofler  you." 

Charles.  "  Most  charitable,  indeed, 
gentlemen!  A  man  of  family,  of 
honour,  and  of  innocence  as  regards 
this  charge,  is  to  confess  himself  ffuilty 
of  felony,  brand  himself  and  his  fomily 
with  infamy,  for  some  supposed  con- 
venience of  the  Bank  of  Englaiid! 
Why,  it  appears  that  you,  gentlemen, 
have  already  tried  and  convicted  me ; 
and  I  suppose  that  I  am  now  only 
waiting  your  pleasure  for  the  finish  of 
the  law,  by  execution.  This  is  sum- 
mary proceedings,  indeed;  but  1  re- 
peat, that  the  time  is  not  fer  distnt 
when  you  will  be  constrained  to  hold 
me  higher  in  your  estimation.  As  an 
innocent  man  I  reject  your  ofier,  and 
can  consider  it  in  no  other  light  than 
as  an  insult !" 

Ordinary.  "  It  delighteth  me  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  hoping  you  aie 
guiltless  of  this  charge ;  but  allow  me 
to  say,  that  I  consider  you  in  extreme 
danger.  The  evidence  goes  to  prove 
that  you  passed  the  notes,  and  yon 
have  not  vet  attempted  to  ncqgative  that 
part  of  the  testimony  against  you.  If 
that  fact  be  established  on  your  trial, 
the  onus  prohandi  of  shewing  the  jury 
tliat  you  had  not  a  guilty  possession  of 
them  will  remain  with  yourself.  I 
beg  you  will  distinctly  understand  diat 
I  have  no  wish  officiously  to  pry  into 
your  line  of  defence.   My  only  object 
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which  occasioned  their  transfer  from 
smother  band  to  yours?'' 

Charles.  «  YesT'  (striking  his  fore- 
head), "  but  " 

Ordinary,  "  But  what?" 

Ckarks.  I  shall!  I  shall!  Sir, 
yoa  have  a  benevolent  aspect  of  coun- 
tenance; I  vnU  take  your  advice  on 
every  point  but  that  of  pleading  guilty. 
To-morrow  you  shall  have  in  writing 
the  whole  particulars  connected  with 
these  notes.  I  will  not  disguise  any 
thing;  felsehood  is  not  one  of  my  in- 
firmities ;  you  shall  not,  at  least,  have 
to  charge  me  with  the  shame  of  having 
deceiv^  you." 

The  gaoler  waved  his  hand,  and  the 
accused  was  conducted  back  to  the 
ward  assigned  him,  having  previously 
obtained  permission  to  burn  a  light 
to  write  by  during  the  night. 

The  accused,  with  agitated,  if  not 
convulsive  steps,  his  breast  expanding 
AS  if  too  full  to  contain  the  heart,  ar- 
rived at  the  ward  door,  studded  with 
square-headed  nails  or  spikes.  As  it 
opened,  a  stream  of  hot,  human  effluvia 
rushed  in  his  face,  and  almost  choked 
him.  The  gaoler  turned  his  lantern  to 
light  the  prisoner's  candle,  whilst  the 
latter  discovered  from  thirty  to  forty 
wretched  individuals  stretched  on  the 
floor  of  the  ward  in  rows,  their  heads 
being  towards  the  wall,  and  their  feet 
meeting  in  the  centre. 

Is  this  my  dormitory?"  asked 
Charles. 

That  there  is  your  ward,  and  it's 
the  most  airy  one  in  the  prison,"  growl- 
ed the  man.  Come,  be  (^uick!'' 
and  bang  went  the  door,  inflicting  a 
severe  contusion  on  the  prisoner's  heel 
as  the  key  was  turned. 

As  Charles  endeavoured  to  make 
his  way  down  the  centre  to  a  bench 
at  the  other  end  of  the  ward,  numerous 
legs  were  extended  out  to  impede  his 
way,  attended  with  language  that  mav 
be  better  imagined  than  explained. 
As  he  adjusted  himself  to  write,  every 
kind  of  annoyance  was  oflered  him, 
accompanied  by  jibes  couched  in  slang 
pliraseology  of  the  most  disgusting 
nature.  At  length  understanding  that, 
as  he  appeared  to  be  a  "  spicy  cove,"  he 
was  expected  to  stand  a  liberal  pay- 
ment of  footing,  he  threw  down  a 
crown  for  beer  to  be  drunk  the  next 
day,  and  then  proceeded  with  his  work 
without  interruption.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  the  paper  he  handed  to 
the  ordmary  the  following  morning : — 


"  Till  these  last  twelve  months  my 
life  has  been  passed  in  affluence,  and 
in  the  society  of  wealthy  friends  and 
neighboursi  My  father  possessed  an 
estate  in  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land, but  died  on  the  day  I  attained 
mv  majority,  just  twelve  months  ago. 
We  then  discovered  that,  for  a  series 
of  years,  his  right  to  the  property  he 
enjoyed  had  been  disputed,  and  that 
the  award  of  the  court  had  gone  against 
him ;  and,  accordingly,  a  few  weeks 
after  his  funeral,  the  claimants  took 
possession.  It  also  appeared  that  he 
had  borrowed  large  sums  of  money 
to  carry  on  the  lawsuit;  the  claims 
for  which,  in  a  short  time,  dispossessed 
us  of  all  our  property,  both  real  and 
personal.  The  scenes  of  our  early  days 
were  by  this  stroke  rendered  hateful  to 
us;  and  the  commiseration  of  our 
former  friends  was  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance rather  tlian  of  comfort. 

"  The  hope  of  recovering  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  still  due  to  my  father's 
estate,  which  he  had  advanced  to  a 
friend,  together  with  the  hope  of  finding 
some  employment  by  which  I  might 
support  my  mother  and  sisters,  who 
were  suffering  under  the  pangs  of  mor- 
tified and  wounded  pride,  led  me  to  the 
metropolis.  I  took  up  my  lodging  in 
the  house  of  one  of  the  most  humble 
of  our  former  acquaintances ;  the  more 
wealthy  of  our  friends,  as  we  were  wont 
to  call  them,  having  proved  that  friend- 
ship has  '  a  faint  and  milky  heart,' 
which  '  turns  in  less  than  two  nights.' 

The  person  on  whom  I  called  for 
the  repayment  of  Uie  three  hundred 
pounds  had  oflen  dipped  his  hand  into 
my  father's  purse,  but  he  had  been 
long  schooled  in  the  devil's  policy  of 
never  paying  a  debt  but  by  compulsion : 
I  therefore  felt  it  necessary  to  sue  him. 
The  recovery  of  this  money  being  my 
only  hope,  I  lingered  in  town  till  my 
mother  resolved  to  join  me,  and  thus 
consult  on  the  adoption  of  some  mea- 
sures by  which  my  sisters'  talents  might 
be  turned  to  account. 

**  I  took  lodging  for  their  reception 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  James's 
Street,  where  we  resolved  to  economise 
our  little  stock  of  ready  money  with 
the  utmost  frugality,  and  wait  for  the 
receipt  of  tlie  three  hundred  pounds ; 
and  in  the  meantime  look  out  for  em- 
ployment for  myself  and  sisters.  Un- 
acquainted with  the  manner  of  finding 
out  sources  for  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  talent,  I  found  several  months 
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pM9  ftway  before  I  began  to  consider 
tlmty  as  9SA  was  expenditure  in  the  h- 
iftlly,  and  no  returns  followed,  our 
purse  was  daily  growing  more  and 
more  cOnsutnptrve. 

**  The  prospect  of  our  arriring  at  flie 
climax  or  poskiTe  poverty  was  now  for 
the  first  time  tit  idly  imprinted  on  my 
mind.  This  lear  operated  so  poweN 
folly  upon  me,  that  I  was  paralysed-^ 
being  aeted  on,  instead  of  acting.  The 
evil  hour  overtook  me  m  eontemplatting 
our  situation. 

"  The  embers  of  the  fire  #ere  expir- 
ing as  the  curtains  of  the  night  were 
excluding  the  light  of  the  day,  and  the 
chillhiess  of  a  lalft  autumnal  even- 
ing reminded  us  of  the  approaching 
winter.  As  we  all  sat  with  our  knees 
to  the  grate,  my  mother  inquired  for 
coals  to  replenish  the  fire.  One  of 
my  sisters  having  replied  that  they 
were  out,  I  proposed  that  we  should 
send  for  some ;  and  roused  myself  out 
of  a  moody  stale  of  hal^unconscious 
foreboding  of  some  evil  being  near  at 
hand.  But  why  should  1  waste  my 
time  in  detail?  Tliere  were  neither 
coals  nor  candles  in  the  house,  nor 
money  to  buy  any.  The  day  finished 
its  career  by  leaving  behind  it  a  cold, 
piercing  air,  and  we  all  soon  sufii^d  in 
a  physical  as  well  as  in  a  mental  sense. 
•  Charles,'  said  my  mother,  '  cannot 
yon  borrow  a  little  money  for  our  pre- 
sent supply!  You  can,  you  know, 
return  it  when  you  receive  the  three 
hundred  pounds.' 

"  R«rjoiced  to  ieize  on  anv  hope, 
even  but  for  a  moment,  to  allay  the 
distress  of  my  mother  and  sisters; 
agonised  as  I  was  almost  to  despera- 
tion, I  seixed  my  hat,  and,  saying  I 
would  try,  rua^ied  into  the  street,  with- 
out having  any  definite  purpose  in 
view.  I  walked,  I  know  not  how 
many  times,  round  St.  James*s  Square 
at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  as  if 
endeavouring  to  overtake  a  purse  of 
money  immediately  in  view.  How 
long  I  might  have  continued  to  make 
this  circuit  I  cannot  say,  had  not  a 
violent  slap  On  the  shoulder  brought 
me  to  a  stand.  *  What,  Charles !  you 
look  fatigued,— out  of  breath,  eh! 
"Where  posting  in  such  a  huirv  ?  Veiy 
unfiishionable  at  the  west  end  to  go  at 
the  speed  of  a  twopenny-postman.*  I 
looked  up,  and  recognised  an  old 
schoolfellow.  A  moment  before  I  was 
a  link  unconnected  with  the  social 
chain ;  the  worst  appeared  to  have  hap- 


pened to  me,  and  I  had  nettling  far- 
ther to  dread.  IftheeaitliMoDeMd 
at  mv  feet,  I  should  have  wriked  inlo 
the  chasm,  vritliout  using  the  sltghtat 
effort  to  avoid  it.  My  trowbtoi  a  mo- 
ment before  had  appeared  imttMm- 
mg)  Ae  slap  on  w  sfevulder  aw*- 
ened  all  my  affinitiei  with  the  world; 
my  fHeod  continued  shaking  my  ana : 

*  This  is  the  most  eirtraoralAttry  ad- 
venluto  possible.  You  must  kno* 
that  Hnt  night,  or  railher  this  ttomiac, 
I  dreamed  of  this  meeting;  butlths 
not  recurred  to  my  tnind  till  this  a*- 
ment.  There  is  smetfnng  pertwt' 
ous  in  the  whole  affair.  Kxcuse  me,— 
Are  you  in  want  of  mofteyV  I 
candid  with  him.  *  Still  more 
ordinary  V  he  exclaimed,  with  pewlnr 
emphasis.  *  But  come  on,  we  will 
have  a  bottle  of  wine,  over  which  i 
will  explain  all.'  My  (Hend  hanied 
me  on  to  a  tavern,  where  the  waiter 
placed  wine  and  glasses  before  as; 
during  whidi  time  my  companion  rt- 
peated,  as  if  reasoning  with  biiasiH 

•  ni  try  it— I'll  try  it— III  tiy  it!  I 
am  provided,  and  I'll  try  H.'  He 

rjared  to  me  flushed  and  ettited ;  m 
began  to  think  that,  under  all  the  ci^ 
cnmstances,  1  ought  not  to  suffer  mj- 
self  to  be  detained.  He  hastily  s» 
lowed  three  or  four  glasses  <rf  wi«e» 
and  then  said,  « Charlea,  now  for  Ae 
secret.  Know,  then,  that  I  am  a  IW 
-^an  ass.  I  came,  four  months  since, 
to  town,  for  the  purpose  of  rcceiviw  i 
portion  of  my  patrimony —a  tokwM 
round  sum ;  it  is  now  nearly  all  gone. 
In  an  evil  howr,  I  entered  a 
house;  I  repeated  my  visits  sctml 
times,  and  have  been  a  seHous  km- 
This  morning  I  returtied  home  to  bed, 
resolved  never  again  to  enter  a  hell: 
galled  and  self-reproached,  my  t^m- 
bers  were  disturbed  by  drim«^ij> 
which  my  imagmadon  roiled  tl  tdU, 
uncontrolled  by  the  judgment.  AiBOg 
other  matters  that  galfoped  o**^ 
braiU)  the  vivid  impressions  ef 
still  remain,  I  met  you,  as  I  thottgW» 
in  poverty,  and  gave  you  some  mwffi 
with  which  you  went  to  llie  gami^jh 
table.  By  the  by,  if  you  did  go,  towd 
it  be  the  first  time  V  1  replied,  *  Yes. 
«  More  extraordinary  still  V  be  ejwtt- 
lated.  continuing,  *  Well,  4s  I  had  iw» 
myself  ort  the  first  visit,  I  thou^jtfoft 
would  do  (he  same,  and  reswrw  ^ 
follow  your  luck,  by  backing 
chances.  To  sum  up  the  whole  ofti* 
fantasy  of  the  brain,  in  my  dreio  i 
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won  aB  my  monty  bade,  and  had 
HHNiiy  m  ny  Bodttl.'  Ue  (ben  drew 
Ibitb  a  handful  a£  ooIm>  and,  sdlectiiHt 
one  of  fifty  pooadB  falue^  added, 
*  Theiei  take  dial  |  you  may  plar  for 
the  tmllesl  stakee  the  rules  of  the 
teble  will  admit  of.  I  shidl  watob 
jcmt  proaecdtnyy  and  lay  my  money 
down  aecowliayy*  t^vm^aUom  dsmc  P 

*^  How  I  oaase  to  comntt  myeelf  hito 
^  hands  of  this  dreamer  I  eaanot  ac- 
eoont.  Did  the  sight  of  money  in  my 
need  te«pt  on?  I  think  not^  yet  it 
B>l§hi  be  sot  the  motives  to  notion  are 
not  always  apparent  to  oiineWes. 

Passrog  by  these  considerations,  it 
is  ssficient  to  state,  that  I  dkl  go,  and 
the  dream  w*s  realised,  learhig  me  a 
gainer,  kn  small  slakes  only^  of  up- 
wards of  two  hondted  pounds*  we 
dki  not  leave  tin  the  play  Of  the  table 
was  broken  up.  It  was  still  dark ;  but 
I  did  not  note  the  hour;  I  remember 
only  that  I  parted  with  my  fVi^d  at 
the  eomer  of  Jermyn  Street :  he 
shook  ne  by  the  hand,  and  said,  *  As 
I  have  busioeSB  on  the  Continent,  lest 
I  siioold  relsAse  into  this  dangerous 
peaetkte  of  play,  I  intend  liking  a 
place  by  this  morning's  earliest  ooaeh 
for  Dover,  and  thus  avoid  every  temp^ 
tailon ;  and  when  I  retom,  I  shall  seek 
yon  ont,  and  talk  over  this  eatraevdinary 
adv«nlure  more  at  leisure,  and  in  less 
excited  moments.  Neither  of  ns,  I 
venture  to  sat,  will  ever  fmet  it.'  He 
then  inquired  if  I  had  suflleient  monet 
for  my  immediate  wanis*  1  answetedi 
<  Yen^'  Kdding,  thai  I  would  net  give 
biai  oceaslon  In  impeaeh  my  modesty, 
sintv  he  bad  in  the  fifst  instance  ad* 
vanoed  me  fifty  pounds,  which  I  mened 
him  to  permit  me  to  return.  His  last 
expffesMon  was>  *  Nonsense  T  as  he 
juasped  into  a  hackney-coach,  which 
was  passing  empty  it  the  moment. 

Since  that  hour  I  have  not  ssen 
htm,  nor  do  I  know  whm  to  find  him ; 
but,  as  I  know  his  ikmily  to  be  rasped* 
able,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  if  no  othet 
means  can  be  fbnnd  to  convey  a  letter 
to  him,  one  addreseed  to  the  school- 
fimster,  v^ho  knowtt  his  fkmily,  wiH 
bring  the  information  required. 

**  I  returned  home  in  Joyous  spirits, 
and  btiefiy  exphdned  the  cause  of  my 
absence,  and  the  success  I  had  sb 
tnltously  met  with.  My  mother,  in 
miuwasufed  tertns,  expressed  her  legtet 
tei  I  had  not  found  some  mbre  regu- 
lar means  of  supplyin|  our  wants. 
Wttlst  vre  weib  ditcussmg  ^ds  ques*> 


tion,  a  butcher,  who  had  been  hereto- 
fore a  very  turbulent  creditor,  knodced 
at  the  door.  I  instantly  paid  Inm  from 
the  bulk  of  Dotea  I  had  brought  with 
me  from  the  gaming«>house ;  and  the 
third  day  after  this  payment  I  Was 
taken  into  custody  on  a  oharga  of  hav- 
ing fekmioasly  uttered  two  forged  one- 
pound  notes.  As  I  did  not  possess 
any  notes,  or  other  kind  of  money,  be- 
fore I  went  into  the  gamin^ouse,  it 
naturally  follows  that  I  received  them 
in  payment  on  account  of  the  stakes  I 
bassrded  at  the  mble  in  that  bouse. 

This  is  the  whole  of  my  slory,  as 
for  as  relates  to  the  notes.  The  ques- 
tion, as  for  as  I  now  understand  it,  is, 
Will  ajuryfoel  satisfied  that  this  ex- 
planation is  sufficient  to  justify  them  in 
believing,  that  I  obtained  the  notes 
which  are  said  to  l»e  foiged  without  a 
guilty  knowledge?  I  dnnk  they  ought 
to  credit  the  statement)'  and  ae  it  is  a 
candid  and  a  true  one,  no  earthly 
power  will  induce  me  to  make  any 
other.  I  am  told  the  law  is  agaim* 
me ;  but  I  cannot  do  othervrise  than 
speak  the  tmth,  and  must  denounce 
any  law  whioh  requires  a  man  vrho  is 
innocent  publicly  to  declare  hiraedf  a 
foion.  Oome  what  may  of  this  rasoHh- 
tion,  I  shall  abide  hv  it.  I  deem  it 
much  more  howsurabfo,  and  mere  con- 
sonant with  the  princi^cs  cC  the  reli- 
gion in  which  I  have  been  eduemedy  to 
die  innocent,  than  gnituttously  to  pro- 
claim myself  an  ofiMee'  against  the 
laws  of  my  oountry,  and  thereby  brand 
myeelf  and  fomily  with  infomy.  The 
mttdm,  thai  it  is  beitor  to  be  ftee  fteua 
guih  than  to  seem  so,  is  a  good  one. 
These  are  my  sentiments,  and  I  snsl 
abide  by  them  ;  notwithstanding,  I 
cannot  but  oflfer  ym  mr  sincere  thmiks, 
reverend  sir,  for  tbe  advioe  voo  appear 
so  anxdous  to  give,  and  intorest 
you  have  manil^niled  for  me.'' 

The  distressed  state  of  the  minds  of 
the  mother  and  sisteis  during  this  the 
first  night  of  Chartes's  inoaraeration,  on 
so  setTous  a  efiarge,  may  be  bettor  con- 
ceived than  described,  exaoerl^rted  as 
their  foeling<s  were  b^  alternate  hejyes 
and  foars  regarding  his  innocence.  iW 
bulk  of  the  notes  had,  on  tbe  tnomin| 
of  her  son's  return  home,  bem  handed 
over  to  his  mother  to  eeonomire  in  do- 
mestic uses.  She  arose  in  die  night, 
collected  them  together,  and  vres  pre- 
paring to  bom  them  as  her^utigest 
daughter,  who  slept  with  her,  awoke, 
and  interfered,  mt  called  up  her  tm 
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sisters,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  dif- 
ftcultythat  the  sacri6ce  of  destroying 
the  notes,  to  what  their  mother  consi- 
dered a  duty  to  the  honour  and  further 
security  of  her  family,  was  prevented. 

Long  before  the  hour  arrived  for  the 
admission  of  visitors  to  Newgate,  these 
elegant  and  accomplished  laidies  were 
seen  sitting  in  a  hsickney-coach,  wait- 
ing for  the  opening  of  the  prison  door. 
Female  beauty  irresistibly  commands 
respect,  even  from  savages.  Accord- 
ingly, the  keeper,  to  whom  these  ladies 
had  addressed  themselves  the  evening 
previously,  saw  them  from  his  station 
waiting  in  the  coach,  around  which  a 
gaping  crowd  was  speculating  who 
they  were,  and  what  had  brought 
them  to  Newgate.  Even  this  iron- 
hearted  man  was  touched  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  so  much  beauty  in  distress, 
and,  contrary  to  any  known  precedent 
in  bis  conduct,  he  hastened  into  the 
office,  to  solicit  from  his  superiors  a 
permission  to  relieve  their  embarrassed 
situation,  by  ^ving  them  protection 
within  the  interior  of  the  prison. 

«  Open  my  private  door,''  said  the 
governor,  and  shew  them  into  the 
pariour."  The  man  for  a  moment  lost 
his  cast-iron  sternness  of  countenance, 
and  obeyed  with  alacrity. 

A  few  of  the  city  functionaries  were 
already  assembled  in  conclave  on  this 
distressing  case. 

It  doesn't  signify,"  said  one  of  the 
aldermen  present,  who  or  what  the 
prisoner  is, — who  or  what  his  family 
may  be ;  we  all  know  that  trade,  com- 
merce, and  credit,  must  come  to  a  stand- 
still, if  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land are  not  protected.  Mercy  is  all 
very  well  as  a  name  in  theory ;  but 
trade  is  a  practical  question,  and  must 
be  protected,  even  if  ten  thousand  peo- 
ple hang  for  it.  The  government  must 
protect  the  honest  trader  at  any  and 
every  cost.  The  notes  have  been 
traced  to  tlie  prisoner's  possession,  and 
I  do  not  see  why  any  distinction  should 
be  made  between  one  and  another.  I 
am  for  allowing  the  law  to  take  its 
course.  We  must  not  trouble  our- 
selves any  more  about  these  bank-note 
cases ;  we  have  seen  already,  that  the 
more  the  Bank  is  merciful,  the  more 
forgeries  there  are." 

««  True,"  replied  one  of  the  sheriff, 

trade  must  be  protected ;  but  so 
ought  the  lives  of  men.  For  my  part, 
I  scarcely  find  any  two  cases  alike 
in  degrees  of  moral  turpitude,  and 


therefore  would  not  judge  all  alike. 
You  speak.  Alderman  ,  of  the 

duty  of  the  government  Permit  me 
to  inform  you,  that  the  present  go- 
vernment authorities  are  beginniiig  to 
question  the  policy  of  the  nomenMB 
executions  which  take  place  for  the 
commission  of  this  crime,  and  are  be- 
coming very  anxious  that  they  shooki 
be  lessened ;  and,  therefore,  when  the 
Bank  authorities  are  disposed  to  porsoe 
the  more  lenient  course,  it  beoomei  our 
duty  to  second  their  views  :  and  really, 
on  this  occasion,  after  reading  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  young  man«  I  ques- 
tion very  much  whether  be  may  not, 
after  all,  be  wholly  guiltless  of  fuony." 

The  equal-justice  alderman  was 
about  to  reply,  when  the  covemor  in- 
troduced the  mother  and  daugliteis, 
saying  that  they  came  to  petition  foe 
permission  to  nave  an  interview  with 
the  prisoner  apart  from  the  others. 

"  Prison  regulations  are  prison  regu- 
lations," said  the  alderman,  sagaciously 
moving  his  head ;  there  sliould  be  no 
distinctions,  as  I  said  before." 

WeU,  well  I"  said  the  sheriff,  I 
am  in  authority  here,  and  shall  take 
Uie  responsibility  of  granting  the  per- 
mission on  myself." 

The  alderman  turned  himself  round, 
and  walked  out  of  the  office,  mutter- 
ing something  about  making  flesh  of 
one  and  fish  of  the  other." 

The  ladies  were  then  conducted  into 
a  place  called  the  bread-room,  in  the 
interior  of  the  prison.  The  mother  ex- 
claimed, as  she  entered  the  stone  re- 
cesses called  the  passages,  It  cannot 
be  that  my  poor  boy  has  done  aught  to 
deserve  imprisonment  in  such  a  place 
as  this." 

"  What  a  disgrace  on  our  ancestiy 
that  we  should  be  here !"  responded 
one  of  her  daughters,  in  the  pride  of  her 
family  name. 

"Any  where — any  where  1"  ex- 
claimed the  mother,  as  she  saw  her  son 
approaching,  at  the  same  moment 
throwing  her  arms  round  his  nedi,^ 
"  any  where  where  he  is  will  I  go ; 
and  here  will  I  cling  till  death  part 
us!" 

"  Courage!  courage  1  mother.  Cou- 
rage, girls  I  all  will  be  well — all  will  be 
well  yet.  In  this  happy  land,  how- 
ever the  appearances  ol^  guilt  may  en- 
viron a  person  for  a  time  ;  innocence 
in  the  end,  can  have  notliing  to  fear. 
Our  laws  are  good  and  just;  our 
judges  upright  and  righteous.  Come, 
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come !  banish  fear, — banish  all  fears 
OD  my  account  V 

The  son  would  have  continued  to 
speak  other  words  of  encouragement  to 
bis  mother  and  sisters,  had  not  the  al- 
derman before  mentioned,  who  had 
walked  into  the  room  unobserved^  in- 
terposed, by  saying, — 

Young  man,  be  not  so  confident ; 
it  behoves  one  in  your  situation  to 
speak  in  more  lowly  terms/' 

Sir,''  said  Charles,  erecting  him- 
self into  a  dignified  position,  "  as  I 
have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  who  it 
is  that  offers  me  advice,  may  I  entreat 
the  fiivour  of  passing  the  short  time  al- 
lowed me  with  my  mother  and  sisters 
alone?" 

Alone !  no !  Gaolers,  you  will  re- 
main and  see  the  prisoner  back  into 
his  yard/'  said  the  alderman ;  and  then 
walked  out  of  the  place,  leaving  the 
four  ladies  in  hysterics  by  his  abrupt 
conduct. 

The  sheriff,  who,  in  his  courtesy,  had 
remained  outside  the  room,  came  for- 
ward with  attendants,  and  conveyed 
the  ladies  back  to  the  governor's  par- 
lour, where  they  might  be  better  at- 
tended to  ;  whilst  the  equally  dis- 
tressed prisoner  was  conducted  back 
to  bis  yard,  in  conformity  with  the  al- 
derman's command. 

Charles  was  not  deficient  in  courage 
— ^peibaps  we  ought  to  say  spirit,  or 
indepenaence  of  soul ;  for  true  courage 
is  that  presence  of  mind  which  per- 
ceives the  extent  of  the  danger  only  to 
bring  a  proportionate  remedy,  or  find  a 
resource  where  others  despair.  Bravery 
should  be  an  independent  sentiment, 
— it  wants  no  extraneous  aid.  Passion 
does  not  create  any  sentiment  of  the 
soul ;  but  it  may  awaken  those  which 
were  dormant. 

Charles  was  now  in  a  passion — he 
paced  the  narrow  boundary  of  the 
prison-yard  like  an  enraged  lion  in  a 
den.  What  right  have  they  to  deprive 
me  of  an  interview,  at  proper  times, 
with  my  fomily  and  friends?  What 
right  have  they  to  deprive  me  of  whole- 
some and  sufficient  food  ?  What  right 
have  they  to  make  me  suffer  for  want 
of  bedding,  deprive  me  of  pure  air,  or 
suflbcate  me  at  night  ?  By  what  right 
am  I  here  promiscuously  associated 
with  hardened  offenders!  Has  any 
judge  vet  passed  sentence  on  me? 
And  if  he  does,  will  he  sentence  me  to 
catch  the  rheumatism  or  tlie  typhus 
fever,  or  order  roe  to  be  reduced  to  the 


lowest  state  of  debility?  This  is  aP 
arbitrary,  unjust,  and  cruel  treatment, 
to  which  1  ought  not  to  be  subjected  T' 
he  continued,  talking  to  himself  as  the 
ordinary  entered  at  the  gate  and  ap- 
proached him. 

You  appear  excited,"  said  that  re- 
verend gentleman. 

Excited  retorted  the  enraged 
young  man  :  "  can  vou  expect  that  I 
shall  be  passive  and  tame  under  this 
treatment? — imprisoned  in  a  loath- 
some gaol,  with  me  scum  of  the  lowest 
classes,  the  most  desperate  and  aban- 
doned of  the  earth,  and  for  no  proved 
offence  of  which  I  am  guilty!  Sir, 
this  treatment  is  a  disgrace  to  any  civil- 
ised government." 

He  then  again  took  three  or  four 
hasty  turns  up  and  down  the  yard; 
returned  to  the  ordinary,  and  in  an 
impassioned  strain  asked,  "  Sir,  do 
you,  as  a  Christian  minister,  approve 
of  the  regulations  of  this  prison  r 

I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ar- 
rangements made  for  the  security  of 
prisoners,  nor  have  I  any  wish  to  nave 
control  over  them.  It  is  my  duty,  as 
a  Christian  minister,  to  endeavour  to 
soothe  the  irritated  feelings  of  all  who 
enter  here,  whether  guilty  or  innocent ; 
to  advise  the  ignorant,  and  to  lead  en^ 
ing  minds  into  the  way  of  truth,  and, 
if  possible,  to  effect  a  sincere  repent- 
ance of  the  soul.  I  never  presume  any 
man  guilty.  I  am,  however,  bound  to 
act  on  their  conviction.  I  rejoice  at 
every  man's  acouittal;  and,  as  far  as 
is  consistent  with  my  duty,  endeavour 
to  assist  all  in  effecting  their  deliver- 
ance out  of  the  hands  of  the  law.  I 
have  read  your  statement  with  interest, 
and  have  laid  it  before  the  gentlemen 
vfith  whom  you  had  an  interview  yester- 
day. None  of  us,  however,  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  matter,  further  than 
in  giving  you  the  benefit  of  our  long 
experience.  I  came  to  speak  to  you 
on  the  subject,  but  shall  wave  it  till  I 
find  you  in  a  less  perturbed  state  of 
mind.  Reading  sometimes  fixes  a  dis- 
turbed mind ;  here  is  a  book  at  your 
service.  Good  morning.  Expect  a 
visit  from  me  again  in  the  after- 
noon." 

Charles  looked  into  the  book,  and 
found  it  to  be  Eitay  on  the  Virtue 
of  Patience  under  Dijff£cuUies, 

While  the  above  conversation  was 
going  on,  several  groups  collected  in 
the  yard  to  practise  their  witticisms  on 
the  chaplain. 
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<a  may,  Toby/'  8aid  OM,  ^  Ihe 
Doctor*  is  soaping  him  down  for  a 
split  OQ  bis  panls :  you  see  he's  gam- 
moning tbe  swell  to  baff  it  home  strong. 
Aint  1^  a  downy  oove — a  deep,  dam 
file?" 

"  Yesy  yes,''  said  a  second,  leave 
the  Doctor  alone  for  sucking  the  brains 
of  a  flat.  Aint  he  drawing  my  swell 
nicely?" 

**  You  may  have  your  larks/'  said  a 
third,  "  if  you  like,  I  don't  want  to 
spoil  your  game ;  but  this  I  will  say, 
mat  of  all  tl^  screw-parsons  I  ever  met 
with,  in  town  or  country,  the  Doctor 
puts  the  most  stark-naked  questioos  to 
ye — there's  no  gammon  or  nonsense 
about  him— no  cant,  like  some  of  the 
crawlen  I  have  seen  here  and  B^t  the 
still  ship  [the  Honse  of  Correction]. 
When  I  was  in  the  cells,  you  know, 
Bill,  about  that  concern  of  the  erack 
with  the  Brianis,  who  were  topped,  he 
behaved  like  a  man  to  me,  for  a  par- 
son ;  he  didn't  pitch  a  bit  of  gammon, 
like  most  of  'em  does.  But,  I  say, 
aint  he  a  fellow  for  taking  a  likeness, 
stall  him  off  who  can  ?  The  second  day 
after  I  was  quodded  this  time,  I  staged 
him  ooming  along  the  yard  towards 
me — you  know  his  way,  Bill?  Well, 
thinks  I,  I  was  but  a  kid  when  yon 
saw  me  last ;  ii*ll  be  all  right. 

*  What,  Tomkinsl'  said  he,  '  re- 
turned 10  Hie  old  shop  again  ?  You 
had  a  narrow  escape,  I  remember,' 
shaking  his  heed ;  *  made  no  impres* 
sion  on  you,  it  seems.  But  how  long 
did  they  keep  you  in  the  Penitenthuy  ? 
I  lost  sight  of  yoo  when  yon  were  re- 
spited and  left  here.' 

"  *  Me,  sir,  in  the  Penitentiary  V 
said  I,  gammoning  the  stare ;  '  rav 
name  is  Arthur  Henry  Whitham ;  youift 
find  it  so  in  the  books,  sir.  Ask  the 
governor.  You  mistake  me  for  some 
one  else,  sir.  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  have 
often  been  mistaken  for  other  peo]^ ; 
but  it  never  brings  any  good  lock  to 
me.  It's  one  of  those  blunders  that's 
brought  me  here  now.' 

"  '  WeH,  Tomkins,'  said  he,  *  as 
that  18  your  misfortune,  this  time  I 


is,  the  least  profitable — gane  a  man 
can  play  in  this  life.  Widb  the  greatest 
possible  qnaattty  of  baiard  of  life  and 
liberty,  there  is  the  least  to  be  gained 

by  it.^ 

«<And  in  don't  now  think  sol  He's 
quite  rig^t;  and  if  they  only  let  me  off 

this  time,  I'll  cut  it,  so  help  ma  ! 

Won't  yoo.  Bill  ?" 

No,"  replied  Bill ;  ^  nor  yon  either. 
For  why  ?  Because  we  can't  afford  it." 

See,"  said  another,  the  Doctor  has 
got  his  mawley  in  his  dy ;  now,  n 
pound  iL  he's  driving  arter  a  pnloK 
book.  Thm,  you  see — it's  his  old 
game:  the  swell  has  took  the  book. 
That's  the  way  he  wanted  to  piteh  it 
to  me. 

*  Yomig  Boan,'  said  he,  '  bow  do 
yon  spend  vour  idle  hours  in  prison  ?' 

I  was  down  upon  him  in  amonent 
'  I  wish  I  could  read,  sir/  said  I. 

^  *  Whatr  said  he,  <  have  you  had 
the  misfortune  of  not  having  ben 
taught  to  read  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir/  I  answerad. 

^  He  then  gave  me  one  of  those 
giml^  looks  of  his,  and  walked  away, 
saying,  <  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  b«t 
too  many  emit  read.'  Depend  on  it, 
he's  wide  awake  to  the  gammon  of 
'  can't  read.'  It  may  do  in  the  coun- 
try, where  they  nuike  them  reivias 
about  the  ignorance  of  the  jrokeb ;  but 
it  won't  do  with  the  Doctor,  for  he 
nailed  me  the  next  day.  I  was  walk- 
ing up  and  down,  trying  to  learn  a 
flash  song  Harry  Hookey  lent  me, 
when  I  was  staged  by  him  through  the 
barsfirom  the  passage.  In  be  eones, 
and  says,  <I  thought  yon  coolda't  read ; 
I  must  alter  your  descriptton,  I  find.' 
I  tried  to  stall  hhn  off  with  pretending 
that  I  was  only  tcving  to  learn  my  let- 
ters, but  it  wouldn't  do.  I  leH  yoa 
he's  no  flatterer.  He  don't,  like  the 
Methodists,  dock  to  your  &ults,  to 
oatch  you  upon  the  all-happieait  gune^ 
when  a  man  s  down  at  low-waler  maik, 
and  pitch  him  off  chanting  praises  to 
the  hangman." 

Other  knots  of  prisoners,  hem  and 
there,  were  standinsr  about  the  vari, 
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Tbe  motber,  witb  her  daughten,  wen 
conveyed  hone  in  a  coach,  wheie  k 
was  wand  Deoessary  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  a  aoedical  gentleinaa  to  the  mother, 
who  was  placed  in  bed  apparently  in  a 
d  ang^us  state  of  health .  Fortunately, 
tbe  person  whose  assistance  they  sought 
was  not  only  skilled  in  his  profession, 
but  possess^  a  benevolent  heart ;  and 
alter  attending  to  his  patieat,  he  in  the 
most  d^icate  manner  succeeded  in 
drawing  bam  the  daughters,  not  only 
the  cause  of  their  mother's  indisposi- 
tion, but  the  whole  particulaos  of  their 
misfortunes. 

Seeinff  the  absolute  necessity  the  fo« 
mily  bad  for  money  in  their  extremity, 
especially  for  preparing  the  defence  of 
the  accused,  his  lirst  act  was  to  bring  a 
friend  of  his,  who  was  competent  to 
distinguish  genuine  notes  ttom  ficti- 
tious ones.  On  examination  they  were 
all  found  to  be  genuine  but  one  other 
two-^ound  note,  which  was  imme- 
diately committed  to  the  flames.  The 
same  gentleman  also  introduced  his 
attorney,  who  immediately  instituted 
active  inquiries  for  ascertaining  the 
practicability  of  producing  the  person 
on  the  trial  who  had  taken  their  bro- 
ther to  the  gaming-house. 

As  the  mother  daily  grew  wone, 
from  the  efiects  of  a  raging  fever, 
which  rendered  her  unconscious  of  the 
past  or  present  state  of  her  family 
affiurs,  her  daughters  merged  a  part  of 
their  sympathy  for  their  brother  in  the 
concern  they  naturally  felt  for  their 
only  surviving  parent.  Two  whole 
days,  therefore,  elapsed  before  either 
of  them  nade  any  further  effort  to  see 
him ;  but  in  tbe  interim  tbe  aMoniey 
had  an  interview  with  him,  and  as- 
sured him  of  the  certainty  of  his  having 
the  very  best  legal  advice  tbe  caae 
would  admit  of. 

In  the  meantime  the  accused  young 
man  was  frequently  pressed  to  avail 
himself  of  tbe  offer  made  by  the  Bank 
solicitor ;  but  nothing  could  shake  his 
resolution.  He  replied  to  all  the  argu- 
ments urged  to  inauce  him  to  give  way 
to  what  was  stated  to  be  the  aoost  pru- 
dent course,  I  will  not  utter  a  false- 
hood, and  bring  infi^my  on  myself  and 
family." 

The  reader  is  sow  in  possession  of 
the  leadisg  particulars  of  this  unfor- 
tunate but  interesti^  family ;  and  it  is 
now  only  necessary  to  state,  before  we 
pass  on  to  the  trial,  that  a  few  days 
only  previously  to  the  arrival  of  that 


d9iy  the  aaotber  was  reeaoved  by  death 
out  of  the  scenes  of  trouble  which  sur- 
rounded her  family. 

To  be  anaigned  on  a  capital  charge 
cannot  but  appal  tbe  guilty,  and  even 
dismay  the  innocent.  Charles  had  re- 
lied too  much  on  his  courage  or  self- 
possession.  The  close  imprisonment 
of  several  weeks,  the  change  of  food, 
and  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  had 
shattered  his  constitution ;  and  be  came 
to  the  bar  tbe  mere  shadow  of  his  former 
self.  He,  however,  replied  to  the  in- 
dictment, in  a  firm  voice,  "  Not  guilty." 

An  application  had  previously  been 
made  to  the  court  by  counsel  for  a 
postponement  of  the  trial,  on  tb6 
ground  of  the  absence  of  the  principal 
witness  for  the  defence.  This  was  re- 
fused, because  there  were  no  affidavits 
shewing  the  probability  of  tbe  party 
being  forthcoming  at  any  future  spe- 
cific period  of  time.  He  was  a  rover 
on  the  Continent ;  and  his  firiends  had 
not  heard  of  him  since  he  left  home. 

The  trial  proceeded.  The  prisoner, 
when  called  on  for  his  defence,  told  his 
tale.  A  host  of  witnesses  were  in  at- 
tendance from  the  country,  to  speak  as 
to  bis  character  up  to  the  time  be  left 
there  for  London.  iBut  then  it  was 
known  that  be  had  sifioe  been  in  po- 
verty, bad  followed  no  regular  employ- 
ment, acknowledged  that  lie  had  been 
at  a  gaming-house,  and  now  feU  back 
on  that  source,  without  proof  (for  he 
did  not  even  know  the  house  to  which 
his  friend  had  taken  him),  to  account 
for  the  possession  of  the  foiged  notes. 
The  judge— one  of  tbe  thea  twelve — 
summed  up  in  the  most  impartial  maa^ 
ner,  saying  that  it  was  eatirelj  t  ques- 
lioa  for  «he  ibelief  of  tbe  jury.  These 
gentleosen,  after  a  deliben^n  of  one 
hoar  and  a  half,  returned  a  verdict  of 
GuUfy.  The  prisoner  was  immediate- 
ly removed  to  the  cells,  fdlowtd  by  the 
ordinary,  anxious  to  tend  his  ministry 
in  the  moment  of  need.  I  am 
obliged  by  your  kindness,  but  I  shall 
not  tax  your  good  offices  long,  sir,'' 
said  the  youi^  man :  ^  every  minute 
feeds  on  my  life.  Watching  by  night, 
and  weeping  (shall  I  so  caU  k?)  for  my 
dearly  loved  sisten,  is  wasting  me  by 
inches,  and  I  feel  that  I  shall  not  mt 
many  days." 

There  is  nowhere  stronger  pioofe  ex- 
hibited of  tbe  anomalous  character  of 
roan  than  wi#itn  the  walls  of  Newgate, 
and  that  whether  we  contemplate  those 
who  are  confined  there,  or  those  whose 
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duty  it  is  to  take  a  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  it.  With  the  exception  of  tlie 
ordinary,  and  sometimes  the  governor, 
however  interesting  or  doubtful  a  case 
may  be  coming  within  the  range  of 
their  observation,  none  of  the  city  au- 
thorities who  are  in  the  habit  of  visit- 
ing Newgate  ever  notice  them.  But 
"when  a  capital  conviction  takes  place, 
all  rush  forward  as  if  some  wrong  had 
been  perpetrated  ;  and  when  the  order 
for  execution  arrives,  the  outpourings 
of  sympathy  agitate  the  whole  prison. 
The  gaolers  are  all  in  requisition  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  not  unfrequently 
throughout  the  night.  Groups  of  in- 
dividuals are  seen  successively,  headed 
by  some  authority,  passing  every  half 
hour  to  and  fro  through  the  passages 
to  the  celb,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
miserating with  the  parties  about  to 
suffer.  The  general  effect  of  all  this 
is  to  fill  the  roalefiictor*s  mind  with 
strong  hopes  of  being  reprieved.  Very 
few  convicts  can  persuade  themselves, 
with  such  a  number  of  pitying  persons 
of  authority  about  them,  that  they  will 
be  executed. 

Not  so  in  the  unfortunate  case  which 
we  are  now  bringing  to  a  close.  To  a 
mind  constituted  as  that  of  Charles 
v^as,  the  very  worst  had  happened.  He 
had  nothing  more  to  fear — nothing  here 
on  earth  to  hope  for ;  he  appeared  to 
bow  his  spirit  to  the  stroke,  lie  seldom 
spoke ;  and  when  pressed  to  take  a  last 
farewell  of  his  sisters,  he  seemed  dis- 
posed to  wave  the  interview,  as  if  too 
much  exertion  for  him.  He,  however, 
did  see  them ;  but  it  was  evident  that 
his  heart  was  already  dead  within  his 
breast ;  the  ligaments,  if  not  the  heart 
itself,  were  broken.  When  introduced 
into  the  room  where  his  sisters  were 
waiting  for  |iim,  he  shook  his  head  and 
moved  his  hands,  indicative  of  his  wish 
that  they  should  not  be  seen  in  such  a 
place.  When  they  moved  forward,  he 
retired,  as  if  afraid  of  contaminating 
them  with  his  touch.  At  length,  with- 
out uttering  a  word,  as  the  three  hung 
on  his  neck  in  tears,  he  gave  each  a 
hasty  kiss;  then  disengaging  himself 
suddenly  from  their  embrace,  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  exclaiming  to  those 
who  attended  him,  "  No  more,  no  more  I 
L^d  me  back ;  I'll  see  them  no  more 
— it  is  improper,  highly  improper,  that 
I  should  r  and  as  he  passed  on  the 
shrieks  of  his  sisters  reached  his  ears. 


He  then  quickened  his  pace,  saying, 
Take  me  back — take  me  back  to  my 
cell."  He  was  never  heard  to  murmur 
at  his  fate  after  his  sentence,  preserving 
the  roost  rigid  reserve  to  all  but  the 
reverend  ordinary;  and  with  him  he 
would  converse  on  religious  subjects 
only. 

On  being  informed  (rather  impru- 
dently, perhaps)  that  persons  from  the 
country,  friends  of  his  late  &ther,  were 
using  every  exertion  to  interpose  for 
the  sparing  of  his  life,  he  replied, 
"  They  may  reserve  their  labours  for 
another  occasion ;  they  are  too  late  to 
render  me  any  bene6t.  Notwithstand- 
ing, offer  them  my  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments for  their  kind  intentions." 

All  his  waking  hours  were  occupied 
in  writing,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
to  his  sisters,  pages  of  instruction  as  to 
the  best  method  of  conducting  and 
disposing  of  themselves  in  life.  It 
seems  that  family  feuds  had  marred 
their  happiness.  All  these  he  advised 
them  to  endeavour  to  remove,  and  to 
seek  protection  from  tlieir  relatiom; 
to  further  which  he  wrote  letters  of  the 
most  conciliatory  and  impassioned  na- 
ture to  various  branches  of  their  fomily. 

When  the  ftital  morning  arrived,  his 
appearance  and  condition  may  be  best 
described  by  stating,  that  such  had 
been  the  rapid  decline  of  his  health 
and  strength,  that  it  was  thought  by 
the  medical  attendant,  if  the  execution 
had  been  delayed  another  day,  he  would 
have  died  in  the  interim.  Submissive 
and  passive,  he  complied  unresistingly 
with  every  request  connected  with  the 
ceremonv  of  preparation.  When  asked 
if  he  had  any  requests  to  make,  or  com- 
munication to  impart,  he  replied,  I 
have  written  all  my  wishes."  Then, 
in  some  degree  rousing  himself,  added, 
"  If  you  mean  any  confession  to  make, 
I  can  only  repeat  that  my  written  state- 
ment is  correct  to  the  letter."  Seeing, 
as  he  thought,  every  preparation  was 
completed,  he  looked  round  and  said, 

Now,  the  sooner  we  proceed  to  the 
finish  the  better.  I  go  willingly,  re- 
signed and  satisfied.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  am  content.  I  feel  that  I  ought 
to  regulate  my  mind  to  the  will  of  Him 
whose  approbation  it  is  now  my  only 
wish  to  secure."  In  a  few  minotes 
after  the  last  expression  thb  high- 
minded  young  man  had  ceased  to 
exist. 
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THE  SEA-WEEDERS. 

**  Quasi  tutta  cessa 
Mia  visione,  e  ancor  mi  distilla 
Nel  cuor  lo  dolce  che  uacque  da  essa." 

Dante. 

'  Heareux  people  des  champs,  yos  traraax  sont  des  f^iea !" 

St.  Lambert. 

MORNING. 

Thy  lovely  tints,  auspicious  Mom, 
Nature's  luxuriant  face  adorn. 
Spread  o'er  her  charms  a  veil  of  light, 
And  chase  the  lingering  dews  of  night. 

Wide  and  more  wide  the  prospect  grows,  5 
Still  the  sweet  landscape  faintly  glows ; 
So  faintly  that  you  scarce  discern 
Heath*s  purple  sheaves,  the  feathery  fern. 
The  noisy  furze-chat's  mountain  wold. 
Fragrant  with  never-feding  gold ;  10 
Or  mark  the  peasant's  lonely  dome, 
Embosom'd  still  in  woodland  gloom. 

Now  wings  the  lark  her  heavenward  flight 
Beyond  the  ken  of  human  sight ; 
Linnet  and  finch  on  every  spray  1 5 

Welcome  chaste  Mom's  first  blushing  ray, 
Ere,  with  Night's  fondest  kisses  fed, 
Grey  Titan  lifls  his  bashful  head, 
Caress  once  more  this  joyful  earth, 
And  fill  her  groves  with  hymns  of  mirth.  20 
The  hazy  wreath  his  beams  dispel 
Hovers  awhile  on  Lihoumel ; 
Mingling  their  tints  with  azure  skies, 
The  clifis  in  slow  succession  rise ; 
And  lengthening  reef  and  rampart  high  25 
Salute  the  fascinated  eye. 

ALBECQ  ROCK. 

Oh  I  shall  I  climb  yon  nigged  steep, 
So  proudly  frowning  o^r  the  deep, 
Which,  twice  a^day,  the  roaring  tide 
Hastily  clasps  on  every  side  ?  30 
A  moat,  rude  work  of  Nature's  hand. 
Severs  it  from  the  jutting  land, 
Where,  thwarted  in  their  headlong  course, 
The  labouring  billows  murmur  hoarse, 
Groan,  in  that  hollow  channel  bound,  35 
And  flash  indignant  foam  around. 
Crowning  its  northern  ridge,  appears 

A  mouldering  wall,  the  wreck  of  years  

There  let  imagination  trace 

The  bold  hand  of  tlie  Celtic  race —  40 

Saracen,  Dane,  or  haughty  Jute — 

Tradition*s  voice  is  wholly  mute. 

Yet,  if  conjecture  may  divine 

The  unknown  artificer's  design. 

Aloof  a  sanguinary  crew  45 

To  guard  their  plunder  safe  withdrew, 

Ere  brazen  tube  had  leam'd  to  roar, 

Peftndef  of  oni  happy  tboie^ 
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VlZON  BAY. 

Still  let  these  eyes  eDchanted  rest 
Where,  on  St.  SaCkveur's  lovely  crest. 
Which  variegated  hues  a4om 
or  blushing  neath  and  ripeniug  coni^ 
They  dimly  view  that  hauow'trspire 

O'er  Lydia's  native  elms  aspire  

Nor  dart  a  partial  glance  in  vain 
Where,  study  meet  for  a  Lorraine, 
King^s  Mill  adorns  the  vale  beneath. 
Defined  by  many  «  MDoky  wreath ; 
Nor  where  thy  sands  of  puresi  white, 
Vftzon !  allure  and  fix  the  sight  j 
Like  magic,  lull  tlie  sense  of  paiOf 
As  if  the  past  returned  again 
Eetum'd  with  innocence  ajod  UulJbt 
And  all  the  simple  joys  of  youth. 

Here  was  I  wont  fiach  morn  to  lave 
My  Umbs  in  the  translucent  wave. 
And  when  the  solemn  Queen  of  Night 
Shed  o'er  that  wave  a  chaster  light, 
From  earth,  and  skies,  and  ocean,  €aug|)t 
New  themes  of  pleasurable  thought : 
Memory  displayed  her  vaned  store ; 
Fancy's  light  wand  created  more. 

Mom*8  flagrant  breeze  hath  sunk  to  sleep ; 
The  whirling  wheels  disdain  to  creep  ^ 
The  clamorous  youths  and  tittering  our. 
Half  wild  with  pleasure,  iau^  at  care — 
Shake  off  reserve,  and  seem  to  say, 
"  This  is  no  common  holyday  i" 
While  hiU  and  dale  fresh  numbers  pour 
In  merry  clusters  round  the  shore. 
Innocence,  less  austereW  coy. 
Welcomes  the  smiling  aatjberer,  Joy  ; 
Allows  her  glisteoh^  eyes  to  xove ; 
Opens  her  heart,  and  Uts  in  Lov«. 


A  mftiiy  look  we  just  detccy-r- 
Around  the  sparkling  biMow  % ; 
With  ftittfttl  .Tioleaoe  recede, 
Yet  scarce  expose  its  glossy  weed. 
Impatient  swains,  ere  aU  advaBce, 
Measure  the  pass  with  hasty  glanoe. 
The  tingcring  ocean  ohide  again, 
Then  dait  across  like  metry  men, 
Shouting :  the  silly  daiiMeb  raise 
Their  shrill  aodaim  of  noisy  praise, 
Wild  screams  of  terror  or  delight. 
Real  concern,  or  mimic  fright. 
Aloud  the  shivering  eouiaers  nei^ — 
Round  their  wide  ohests  the  waters  play. 
A  moment,  and  yon  timorovs  friir. 
If  unrestraio'd  by  naiden  ftar, 
Cautious  the  mdest  tym  to  bcave. 
Knee-deep  witt  stem  the  afaailow  wave ; 
Or  in  the  margin  of  the  main 
J  ust  dip  «  snowy  foot,  and  then. 
Blushing,  i«treat,  as  if  these  vsese 
Whirlpool  or  shiAii^  eddy  IbeK  i 
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Coy  fugitive,  thy  meadow-rill 

Is  less  unruffled,  pure  and  still ! 

O'er  that  vast  mirror,  tinged  with  bright 

Fugacious  hues  of  rainbow-light,  1 1  o 

Zephyr's  cool  wing  scarce  leaves  a  trace. 

Dimpling  the  smooth  wave's  tranquil  fece; 

Ten  fiithom  deep  you  might  have  seen 

The  crab,  with  shell  of  mottled  green. 

Lazily  wind  its  tortuous  way :  115 

Myriads  their  new-bom  fins  essay, 

And,  just  appearing,  glance  away. 

REAPING. 

The  damsel  joins  her  household  band, 
A  tiny  sickle  in  her  hand. 

And  cheerfully  prepares  to  reap  120 
The  humid  harvest  of  the  deep ; 
Resolved  to  wait,  were  she  the  last; 
Though  giddier  maids  the  ford  have  past« 
Now  the  blue  waters  ebb  so  fest. 

Scattered  along  the  glossy  beach,  125 
Far  as  the  piercing  eye  can  reach 
From  Marais  Tower,  extending  o'er 
La  Crabbiere,  to  the  rugged  shore. 
Where,  hook-like  (flexuous  and  keen) 
Richmond's  last  point  is  dimly  seen. 
Giggling  lass  ana  matron  sage, 
Firm  youth  and  hoary-headed  age^ 
In  one  delightful  task  engage. 

Rudely  they  pile  the  slimy  weed, 
Like  hay-cocks  in  a  vernal  mead ;  135 
The  ioltin?  wain  that  bears  away 
Far  from  the  sea's  encroaching  sway 
These  treasures  of  a  rocky  soil 
Torn  fipom  the  reef  by  joyous  toil. 
Groaning  beneath  its  heavy  load  140 
Clatters  along  th*  uneven  load ; 
The  driver's  animating  cries, 
And  shouts  of  pleasure,  rend  the  skies. 

THE  POLYPUS. 

Oft  ere  pale  Dian's  roundelay 
Sportively  close  this  happy  day,  145 
From  lip  to  lip  (you  scarce  know  why) 
Peals  or  contagious  laughter  fly — 
Such  trifling  incidents  give  birth 
To  many  a  freak  of  harmless  mirth  1 

Lo !  wounded  by  some  careless  maid,  150 
Recoiline  from  the  fatal  blade 
Of  her,  the  language  of  whose  eyes 
Is  horror,  mingled  with  surprise ; 
A  hideous  form  that  lurked  unseen 
In  slimy  couch  of  sea-moss  green ;  155 
Bloated  with  rage  and  mad  with  pain^ 
The  Polypus  recoils  in  vain ! 

That  monster,  emblem  of  deceit. 
With  ravenous  jaws  and  snaky  feet, 
From  mom  till  eve  in  ambush  lays,  160 
Safe  in  tlie  mist  he  loves  to  raise; 
Alike  devoure  his  friends  and  foes. 
And  murders,  while  he  feigns  repose, 
vol..  XXII.  iro,  cxxx. 
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With  sweet  variety  of  plemitf 
Some  while  away  tlieif  fertht  leinue  >  lod 
Some  from  ila  narrow  cieviee  tear 
Aphiodit€*9  precious  ear ; 
Ori  oautiousy  flnig  the  doubk  hook. 
Haul  the  sea-sdider  from  his  nOok  j 
Remorseless  f  lew  the  puny  fry 
Pant  on  the  qaiferiog  thread,  and  die; 
Or  guide,  wiui  steady  k)ok  and  air, 
The  wily  shrimper's  mortal  snare. 

THE  FAiat  COVE. 

Among  the  voUries  of  Love 
Who  does  not  know  the  Faiiy  Cove  1 
Sate  that  a  narrow  n^ck  divides 
Albecq  and  Vftton'S  flowing  tide^, 
Yon  wave-worn  (higment  of  our  soil 
Had  form'd  another  ernerald  isle. 
There  the  propitious  fairies  clwen ; 
Thence  each  full  moon,  as  old  whres  tell, 
All  issue  from  their  native  cell, 
On  Mont-att-NoUvcl  flirt  and  pUy ; 
Till,  scared  by  Mdrn's  officious  ray. 
The  Druid's  pale  ghost  hears  ttlone,  *<>^ 
Thor-Ketil's  heavy  surges  moan. 

Tliither,  my  nameless  one  to  guide, 
I'll  watch  no  more  the  lazy  tide. 

A  simple  tlower,  but  passing  fair, 
Though  wild—"  the  child  of  light  and  air'  —  190 
Chaste  as  the  rose's  opening  dawn  — 
Yet  such  Apelles  might  have  drawn, 
When  Greece  imagined  lie  had  seen 
A  vision  of  the  Paphi.m  Queeh. 

Love  s  pencil  only  could  liave  caught  195 

The  light  and  shade  by  feellriji  Wrought 

In  her  mild  features ;  or  porlrayM 

Grace  which,  though  mortal,  ne*er  will  fade; 

Dark  pensive  eyes  that  more  than  Speak, 

And  blushes  eloqufently  meek.  ^00 

Hemm'd  in  bjr  rocks  as  old  as  Thne, 
That  initiated  souls  may  climb, 
Feeding  on  raptures  ever  new. 
Known  only  to  the  chosen  few, 

Oh  1  that  it  were  again  my  lot,  ^05 

A  pilgrim  to  that  hallow'd  spot, 

To  whisper  in  an  angel's  ear 

What  smiling  innocence  might  hear; 

To  catch  love's  radiance  in  her  eye ) 

To  mark,  in  silent  ecstasy,  210 

Joy's  quick,  involuntary  8igh ; 

Then,  while  her  silken  liand  I  clasp, 

Feel  it  return  this  anxious  graaf^ 

Delicious  mysteries  unfold. 

And  say  what  language  never  told  I  215 

The  native  sailor,  all  but  lost, 
On  overwhelming  billows  tost, 
When  fear  has  chill'd  the  vitid  aireamy 
Quench'd  hope's  last  visionary  beaia, 
When  the  ship,  reeling,  drinks  Uie  virave,  220 
Sure  presage  of  a  watery  grave, 
In  death's  cold,  rayless,  joyous  hour, 
Could  he  but  spy  yon  Woely  loweri 
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Just  frottt  die  yaWBiiif  gulf  discover, 
A  moment  ere  life  ebb  for  emi 
His  dear  maternal  olifib  again, 
Dash'd  on  his  native  rocks^ — even  then, 
That  last,  iad»  feint,  brief,  trannent  view 
Would  joutb's  exhautCed  pulse  renew. 
Then,  think  what  raptures  fiU'd  my  breas 
With  her,  the  kindest,  feiresi,  besf 
Of  her  endearing  sex,  I  ween. 
To  visit  this  enchanted  scene,—* 
Our  hopes  unclouded  with  a  fear, 
Joy*s  limpid  fountain  deep  and  clear, 
Our  hearts  too  full  to  be  at  rest, 
Even  on  earth,  more  than  almost  blest  I 
A  softer  chime  the  billows  rung 


When  leveird  at  roy  heart, 
O I  there  is  no  resisting 

The  ardour  they  impart : 
With  such  tormenting  fondness 

My  passion  why  requite  ? 
Why  raise  my  joy  to  madness, 
And  kill  me  with  delight? 

More  eloquently  blushing 

I  view  the  deepening  rose, 
0*er  all  my  bosom  rushing 

Pure  Love's  warm  torrent  flows : 
New  roses  (blooming  over 

The  virgin  snow)  declare 
The  chaste  lip  of  a  lover 

Would  find  sweet  welcome  there ! 

That  hand's  elastic  pressure, 

Responsive  to  my  touch. 
Has  often  lunted  pteasure. 

But  never  gave  so  much  : 
In  mine  I  Ve  known  it  tremble. 

Tell  all  that  words  conceal,— 
But  ne'er  did  that  resemble 

What  I  this  moment  feel! 

That  snowy  bosom,  heaving. 

How  quick  it  rose  and  fell  I 
Mine,  storms  of  joy  conceiving, 

Says  more  than  lip  can  tell! 
Its  fluttering  emotion. 

Austerity,  compose ! 
Is  love  —  a  shoreless  ocean 

That  never  ebbs  and  flows? 

TH£  L0VEJI*S  MS£D. 

Along  the  smooth,  bright,  humid  plain, 
Pursued  by  the  deligbted  swain. 
Sure  to  be  caught,  the  charmers  fly, 


Till  flushed  and  tired,  each  rural  grace, 
Like  Atalanta,  slacks  her  pace, 


Till  just  Amotion  found  a  tongue. 

HT  SONO. 

Those  eyes  are  so  bewitching 
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And,  as  liis  lass  forgets  her  speed. 

Love's  eager  votary  claims  his  meed 

From  her,  whose  lingering  tell-tale  feet  280 

Have  ratified  her  own  defeat! 

For,  ere  the  syren  took  her  flight, 

Her  eye  declared  her  heart  was  light, 

There  was  an  archness  in  her  air, 

Smile^^f  defiance  revelPd  there  1  285 

She  will  not  yield,  yet  yields  at  length, 

«As  if  she  used  but  half  her  strength/' 

And,  fearful  of  a  quick  release, 

Had  lost  the  power  to  sue  for  peace. 

Woman !  to  whom,  and  whom  alone,  290 
The  depths  of  love  are  truly  known, 
If  e'er  one  solitary  kiss 
Woke  such  wild  notes  of  heartpfelt  bliss, 
Guess  if  yon  rosy  victim  dread. 
While  playfully  the  waters  epread  295 
Tlieir  humid  veil  o*er  half  her  charms, 
The  pressure  of  a  lover's  arms  I 
Farther  and  fietrtlier  still  they  wade  .... 
The  waves  conceal  the  shivering  maid, 
Who,  like  Idalium's  queen,  again,  300 
Smiling,  emerees  from  the  main, 
Then,  joining  her  companions  fair, 
Wrings,  while  tliey  laugli,  her  shining  hair. 

THE  WEED  IS  SPREAD. 

Invaded  by  the  flowing  tide, 

Rock  af\er  rock  the  billows  hide :  305 

On  every  face  is  pictured  joy. 

With  equal  transport  all  enjoy 

Their  final  toil,— the  weedy  mass 

Sprgad  in  thin  layers  on  the  grass, 

Till  the  majestic  orb  of  day  310 

In  ocean  cool  his  burning  ray. 

Streaking  with  gold  tlie  western  main, 

Illume  our  Lady's  ruin'd  fane. 

On  Plein-Mont  s  wave-worn  border  gleam 

A  farewell,  transitory  beam,  315 
The  fond  waves  moan  that  such  a  day  must  die, 
And  Love's  mysterious  veil  o'ercast  Endymion's  argent  sky. 

THE  DAMCE  AND  LIT  DE  FOUG&RE. 

Then  rural  art  a  curtain  weaves 
Of  summer's  choicest  flowers  and  leaves ; 
There  fragrtmt  honeysuckles  twin^  320 
With  daffodil  and  eglantine, 
And  hyacinths  of  various  dyes  ~ 
In  lovely  constellations  rise, 
Roses  their  charms  and  sweets  unfold, 
The  jonquil  sports  her  native  gold,  325 
And  flowering  myrtles  lend  a  shade 
Of  glossy  leaves  that  scorn  to  fade. 
Fairer  the  rudest  walls  appear 
Than  royal  chambers  ever  were ! 
Next  comes  the  long-expected  hour  330 
When  Comus  rules  with  undivided  power. 
Music,  sweet  antidote  of  care. 
Alluring  forms  that  swim  in  air, 
W  hose  fealuies  glow  with  modest  pride, 
As  o'er  the  snowy  floor  they  glide,  335 
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While  gestuiey  blush,  look,  smiley  reveal 

No  more  than  vestal  heart  may  feel  

Pleasures  like  these  entrance  the  swain 
Till  bright  Aurora  dawn  again. 

N0TB8. 

S^-weed,  according  to  immemorial  custom,  is  reaped  at  two  annual  periods, 
which  nearij  coincide  with  the  winter  and  summer  solstioes. 

V.  144.  Pali  Dian's  roundtlay.*'  The  midsummer  dance  on  Balan's  Rock  in 
honour  of  the  Son  and  Mo<m's  nuptials.   See  note  on  v,  318« 

"  Mon  beau  Lauri§r,**  the  old  French  "  branle  du  bouquet" — a  nosegay  and  a 
kiasing-dance— obTiously  refers  to  the  same  type  as  the  laareUbearer,  or  Daphnephonu, 
of  andant  Greece.  Our  Low- Norman  parody  of  an  Eastern  pageant,  wheroin  a  beau- 
tiful stripling  led  the  dance,  as  the  solstitial  ilpo2^,         Baal,  Bel,  Belen,  or  jlv> 

SUmtho,  the  Ht^l^,  Skimtha  of  John  the  Divine's  "  locusts,"  ought  to  be  venerated 
as  a  genuine  n}Se  of  the  primitire  world's  rituaL  Moh  beau  Laiuruer  still  cuts  a 
figure,  no  doubt,  at  Torte  Val,  the  crooked  rale  and  Land's  End,  so  to  speak,  of 
Ghemere-hui  and  there  his  frolicsome  majoety  capers,  the  centre  and  delight  of  a 
dioir  of  alluring  brunettes,  who  alternately  salute  and  are  saluted  by  the  lord  of  day. 
How  readily  these  rural  peraooatora  of  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  obey  the  melodaous 
and  dangerous  word  of  command. 

"  Prenei  cil  qui  vous  ressemble. 
Ha  1  mon  beau  Lau-ri^r  I 
Ha !  mon  beau  Lau-ri-er  qui  danse ! 
Ha !  mon  beau  Lau-ri-er !" 
Of  this  lengtfiy  "  Ronde  danse  "  ditty  we  can  only  quote,  however,  the  stiQ  more 
explicit  rubrical  injunction — 

"  Entre-baises  vous 

Par  le  jeu  d'amourette ; 
Entre-baisec  vous 
Par  le  jeu  d'amour  j" 

Among  its  manr  evolutions,  antiquaries  will  retrace  with  pleasure  'Me  pot  il  deux 
anses^T  or  x*^e/^***-  Pagan  fiishion  of  taking  hold  of  one  another  by  the  lobe 

of  each  ear,  ai)a  exchanging  kisses  in  that  ungraceful  posture,  has  been  wiaely  altered 
into  the  reciprocal  adorations  of  the  luminous  pair  with  their  hands  on  their  hipe. 
In  Dryden's  exquisite  imitation  of  Chaucer's  Flower  and  Leaf,  we  are  told  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Fdiage — one  of  the  spiritual  dignitaries  of  fairy  land^that, 

"  As  the  danced,  a  roundelay  she  twig. 
In  honour  of  the  lausrel,  ever  young, 

V.  157.  «  The  Potyjmt."  A  stranded  cuttle-fish  (eormtet,  or  eonuet)  is  here  Indi- 
cated by  the  cloud,  or  inky  mist,  wherein  the  sly  villatn  conoeals  himself  for  rapine. 
But  the  reptile  usually  met  with  at  low  water  is  la  pihre,  orveurve,  from  the  Armoric- 
Breton  pevri,  to  feed ;  whence  the  Walloon  French  fnfre,  a  feeder,  glutton,*  or  Nico- 
hitan.  Impelled  by  rage,  or  the  cravinga  ot  an  emp^  maw,  this  shark  of  the  minnows 
wiU,  erer  and  anon,  devour  a  crawler  of  his  own  species,  almost  (if  not  quite)  as  larse 
as  himself.  The  reader  may  question  the  reality  of  so  disproportionate  a  mouthful ; 
but  polypus-eaters  occasionally  discover  a  duplicate  of  that  shocking  glutton  in  the 
eapecious  treasury  of  his  own  stomach. 

-  The  moment  of  bis  arrival  on  a  rock  or  shoal,"  said  the  keeper  and  tamer  of 
every  variety  of  odd  fish  at  Havre,  the  late  Abb6  Dioquemare,  "  is  the  signal  fer 
desertioo.  In  his  paroxysms  of  fury,  the  skin's  muscular  writlungs  and  undulations 
sufficiently  betoken  what  happens  within ;  and,  though  one  cannot  help  admiring  the 
r^d  and  various  elegance  of  motion  which  vigour  ana  ease  combined  always  display, 
the  monster's  eight  arms  are,  for  all  that,  dreadful  to  behold,  whether  we  consider 
their  size,  or  the  double  row  of  suckers  whereby  each  of  these  formidable  weapons 
clings  to  whatever  it  lays  hold  of." 

V.  184.  "  Till,  teared  by  Morn't  offieiout  ray. 
The  Druid^t  pale  ghott  hears  alone, 
Thor-KetWs  heavy  surges  moan," 


*  Egbert,  abbot  of  Schoii*Augen  (the  beautiful  isle),  in  the  twelfUi  century. 
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Two  tmall  creeks  m  Mm  eoeet  ef  Gaetneey  rataia  llie  Mme  of  Thok  Kril 
(as  Pont  Oppidsn  soomwImm  intsfpteSs  it)  Deutri  TkmwmU  Isbu,  Near  both  w« 
find  a  monument  of  the  kind  vsmUj  tonasd  DnidktA*  Okm  Werl  tdls  of  the  nine 
homan  Tiotims  drowned  in  [ObffI  ftSfla]  Odbh  Kiatla  and  there  is  no  reaaon 
for  supposing  that  the  SoandinaTian  Thunderer  had  not  likewiae  his  Fount  of  Sacrifim 
on  our  shores.  Aramaic  students  might  tra«»  some  analogy  between  the  WiMemen 
of  A«mUs^  or  ^y^*         Fountain,  or  Cauldron  (in  which  Hansel  is 

cast  for  ever  among  the  aharp  a«d  rugged  rocks*  by  Raphael,  th«  Misiangir  p( 
wraft),  and  the  loasiiiiaa  of  (bate  iasiilar  Xbor-Kettiaa^t 

V.  318.  "  Thin  rural  art  a  curtain  wgav^t 

Of  tununer't  choicett  JUnoert  and  leam,** 

La  Ut  de  Foogte/'  ramaeulaHy  "  IMht  d'FawtfU;"  lbs  Fei«  or  U^f  Bed, 
One  of  our  most  xepoarkablB  midsummer  obserranoes  takes  its  name  from  tbe  rush* 
bad,  or  settle  {la  Jonqu^),  aprimitire  solk,  once  an  Indispenaable  artiAle  ofraslie 
fomitore.  Im  each  hamlet  or  smaU  district,  the  rush-^ttle  was  spread  orer  with  leares 
and  flowers  at  the  summer  solstice ;  and  every  department  of  the  "  Uapaad  iale,"  as  it 
is  termed  ki  good  aBcieat  ebroniolea,  «hese  viito  ttsaif  a  daasael,.  wkmt  (wiAmt  the 
rf4gbteet  haaard  of  prafaoe  alluaieo)  we  may  Teotura  to  denoaainata  its  **  Lady  Elsttt." 
Tbe  ebaraier  waa  aolennW  bound  by  oath  to  keep  ailenea ;  and,  thaasfona,  aattad  La. 
M^MB  (Mias  Mum,  or),  4e  tUent  one.  6fae  was,  mesMrar,  eoadaaawad  to  aaaaiwe, 
while  aeaaed  ia  betrday  alata  an  her  ioweiy  throne,  abowers  «f  tiibvtay  kiasaa  from 
all  her  youthful  subjects,  without  a  murmur  or  a  frown. 

Attempti  to  explain  so  proyokiogly  odd  a  ceremony  by  £dlible  interpreters  are 
not  likely  to  satisfy  austere  critics,  nwaM  of  tbe  dsrWiaas  of  Time's  impenetrable 
maie. 

Some,  however,  gravely  tell  ua,  that  ^  each  solstice  was  the  period  of  sdlsr 
"  ailanee.**  Isis's  only  b^otten  son,  niM*  Heras,  was  tbe  midsummer  sua. 
£g3rptian  divinea  represent  lum  as  an  untimely  birth,  the  child  of  bis  fiUher's  ghost, 
emerg^ing  from  a  flower-bed,  and  seated  on  a  water-lily,  which  conceals  the  deformity^ 
of  his  lower  limbs.  His  finger,  it  is  said,  was  glued  to  the  urchin's  mouth  by  aa 
adheeion  which  is  far  from  uncommon  in  new-bom  mortal  infants.  This  lame  and  mute 
giver  of  light,  Tj^.  Or,  was  therefore  nicknamed  Gp-'4^U)j4>-p^'l",  Arpoekrat, 
or  Bobbk^Foot,  tbe  God  of  SiUnce.  Hence  it  is  inferred  (or  aaaumod)  that  tba 
albraaaid  M6m,  or  Elect  Dwnb  Lady,  acted  the  part  of  the  "silent  Moon,"  in  con- 
jnnotion  with  ^su,  nlMt  ^  the  opening  of  the  Athenian  year,  aynchronUin^  with 
the  fiift  day  of  toe  moon  neareat  the  summer  solstice^  whetlier  before  or  ^mr, — a 
Isaroed  guess,  which  derives  some  countenance  from  the  fact  that  pur  JM$  dt  FtvUh, 
or  Leafy  Beda,  are  held  on  any  night  towards  the  close  of  summer. 

Here  it  may  be  permitted  to  mention  the  Midsummer  Dance,  or  Balan's  Rock/* 
near  Land  or  LMn-CroU,  the  Plain  of  the  Cirde  (of  Stones),  so  called  by  our  Franldsh 
predecessors.  Balan,  the  Bsfen  of  those  whom  Ausonius  terms  "  the  Drmds  of 
Bayauju"  was  «lso  the  Aramaic  b^/X*  ^^'^  •  ^^^'^         *  wisaiyl  in 

did  flronob ;  and  tiie  Asmorioan  adage,  "  aa  white  as  a  BMic,"  or   BsM"«-a  prkU  ^ 
Bmtl  in  bis  surplioe.  I  rameari>er  «  couplet  of  <he  ins^ar  8t.  Job»'«  dil^  an 
varnaoolar  jargon,— 

"  J'ison  toua  a  la  Sa)uit  Jean 
Danaair  an  la  Boqaft-BabMu" 


*  "  Homines  rero  totidem  sorts  legebantur,  qui,  Diia  immdaiidi«  toti  qui  in 
loco  aoaturiabat,  aolemni  ritu  immergebantur :  qui,  si,  intarolnalk  aaaaa^  asoitalitaceB 
cito  esplebant,  gratum  et  acceptum  Diis  aaorificium  existimatnm  :  moxque  eclnwts 
oadaveni,  cum  gratulatiene  in  Inoo  suspendebantur,  rite  ezaolnta  pi«tatts  annuMB- 
tum."-.£pitoM«  Hilt.  Sueo^Gothiom,  p.  15. 

t  BookofZnooh. 
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SPECIMEN  OP  PROJECTED  VERfilOM  OF     JACK  THE  GlAMT-KiLLM." 
•  «  0  0  • 

The  br^akfittt  eoAoii,   iGiaia,  m  we  part, 
Behold,''  eried  Jack,  ^  a  wonder  of  my  art  I 
With  magic  touch  I  boast  the  power  to  heal 
The  deadliest  wound  of  deepest-slashing  steel. 
From  my  ,owD  shoulders  I  my  head  could  sever, 
And  in  a  trice  reAx  it  firm  as  ever. 
But  why  with  vanuts  Uke  these  the  time  prolong  ? 
Words  to  imposture,  deeds  to  truth  belong." 
With  sudden  gash  the  leathern  bag  he  rent, 
Forth  gush*d  the  hasty^pudding  at  the  vent ; 
Uninjured,  Jack  a  smile  of  triumph  wore, 
And  pointed  proudly  to  ilbe  spattered  floor. 

Now  envious  rage  the  giant*s  soul  possess*d, 
Hw  blood  ('twas  Welsh)  boil'd  fiercely  in  his  breast; 

Shail  T,"  he  roar'd,  **  my  might  with  patience  see 
Outdone  by  this  au4acio!U9  atoo^y  ? 
Sooner  let  Qambria's  ^e)o  together  rQt, 
And  tosfUM  cheese  be  rank'd  with  things  forgot  T* 
Aloft  he  waved  his  knUe,  and,  blindly  rash, 
Ripp*d  up  his  stomach  with  one  furious  gash  ; 
A  spoutijfig  deluge  ^tream'd  upon  the  floor, 
A  stripe  of  pudding  in  a  sea  of  gore  ! 
Prone  fell  ibe  giant-4iicciipp'd— fasp'd— *t  was  o'er  I 
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DIALOGUE  BITWEBV  TO-DAT^  TO-MOR&OW^  AVD  THE  PA8T. 

SonnL^Thd  AbyM  of  8pao«.  In  the  dittance  "  the  Honn"  are  mmi  propariaf:  to 
uabtt  Um  gates  of  Olrmpus,  near  which  the  handa  of  an  illominated  dock  point 
to  ten  minatea  to  tweire.  The  Spirit  of  the  Paat  meantiBHi  efaa  both  wfmJkmm 
from  a  little  diatanoe  with  impatient  contempt 

tO-MOEROW. 

I  come  with  radiant  promite  bright, 

The  wretch  bow'd  down  by  cere  and  toil 
Hopes  better  prospects  from  the  light 

Which  ushers  in  To-morrow*8  smile. 
The  needy  courtier  in  disgrace, — 

The  gamester  who  has  lost  at  play, — 
The  belle  with  pimple  on  her  fiice^ — 

All  look  to  roe,  and  curse  To-day. 

TO-DAY. 

What  1  all  ?   Doth,  he,  poor  wretch,  who  tried, 

And  doom'd  next  day  to  dance  on  air. 
Whilst  muffins  hot  beneath  are  cried, — 

Doth  he,  too,  wish  thy  tender  care  ? 
Then  think  not,  fool,  to  shake  my  throne, 

To  me,  well  pleased,  all  yield  their  senses; 
The  presence  of  To-day  all  own. 

But  conjugate  no  future  tenses. 

TO-ICOEROW. 

A  pretty  monarch !  one  day  old, — 

In  sooth  your  subjects  an't  too  ciril ; 
For  half  them,  if  the  truth  were  told, 

Would  wish  you  fairlv  at  the  devil! 
In  you  the  rich  mau  finds  cnnto. 

The  poor  man  cares  unceasing  still ; 
And  both  together  sigh  for  me. 

Whilst  striving  you  and  Time  to  kill. 

TO-DAY. 

And  vet  *twas  I^a  steady  friend  — 

Who  watch'd  the  hour  which  gave  man  birth ; 
In  me  he  lives  until  the  end. 

When  sound  he  resU  with  motlier  Earth. 
Tis  I  alone,  'mid  all  his  sorrows, 

Whom  Death  himself  can't  take  away ; 
For  though  he  take  ten  thousand  morrows, 

Yet,  d  me,  all  have  had  To-day. 

TO- MORROW. 

And  what  art  thou  who  dar*st  to  boast 

Thy  love  for  man  ?  Though  all  his  woes 
In  thee  are  felt,  and  in  thee  lost 

The  short-lived  joys  to  thee  he  owes  — 
You  gave  him  birth  to  give  him  death. 

To  me  be  looks  with  hope,  not  pain ; 
£v'n  when  you  claim  his  latest  breath. 

Then  most  he  longa  for  me  agiaii|. 
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TO-DAY. 

Wbat  is  the  Past  •a  ghost  which  scares, 

Yet  cannot  make  me  joy  or  mourn : 
*Tia  gone  with  all  its  hopes  and  cares. 

And,  thank  my  stars,  it  can't  return* 
The  Future  into  me  must  melt. 

Else  but  an  empty  hope  or  fear. 
I  only  lire — alone  am  felt ; 

/only  reign  eternal  here  1 

TO-MORBOW. 

As  'twixt  two  fields  of  fertile  green, 

The  pass  a  worthless  gate  may  be. 
So  thou  a  union  vile  art  seen 

Dansling  between  the  Past  and  me : 
As  Mahomet  his  coffin  hung 

Midway  between  the  eartti  and  sky, 
Ev'n  so  between  us  thou  art  swung. 

Though  soom'd  by  both,  vain  atomy ! 

TO-DAY. 

When  cash  is  low,  and  bills  run  high, 

One  still  makes  shift  enough  to  borrow 
My  modest  wants  to  ntisfy. 

But  not  the  cravings  of  To-morrow. 
Tis  thine  to  exercise  thy  spite 

On  that,  which  else  liad  cheer*d  man's  sorrow — 
The  wine  which  gives  him  bliss  to-night 

Gives  only  headachs  on  the  morrow. 

TO-MORROW. 

When  cash  is  low,  then  greedy  ever, 

Thy  wants  are  no  less  strong  or  real ; 
Whilst  all  well  know  that  man  can  never 

To-day  To-morrow's  hunger  feel : 
And  man  with  me  no  pain  would  find, 

But  for  your  punch,  wine,  and  Oct<^r; 
You  teach  the  vice  of  drinking  blind, 

The  moral  I  of  growing  sober. 

TO-DAT. 

As  Simhns  up  hill's  steep  wav 

RolTd  on  the  stone,  but  roll  d  in  vain, 
The  hopes  man  rolls  so  hish  to-day. 

To-morrow  thou  roll'st  down  asain : 
As  Tantalus,  'mid  hell's  wild  laughter, 

Followed  the  running  stream  of  yore ; 
So  runs  the  world  pell-mell  after, 

Whilst  still  To-morrow  runs  before. 

TO-MORROW  {Here  the  clock  ttriket  twehe). 

Where  art  thou  now  ?   Ha  1  answer  where — 

Thee  to  the  Fkut  a  clock  can  send  ; 
Whilst  I  a  second  birth  find  there, 

Where  you,  vain  boaster  1  find  your  end. 
But«  soft  I  I  must  no  longer  scorn 

That  vrfaich  myself  hath  chased  away^ 
Another  Morrow,  lo  1  is  bom. 

To  b^  as  t  am  now,  To-day. 
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TO-DAV. 


I  die*— yet  dringt  end  the  dtnoe 

You  hftd  all  i)ere,  though  from  man^s  eye 
You  skulk — sttil  keeping  io  advanoe, 

And  fiirthett  o^  when  closest  by  i 
For,  hark  I  wHiUt  midnight  chimes  proclaim 

To-morrow  must  no  more  delay, 
Vile  sycophant  I  you  change  your  name, 

And  court  man^s  welcome  as  To-dav. 

Here  the  Past  ri»c«,  and  qfUr  a  short  pause  exclaims : — 

Peace,  babbltog  M» !  ihmt  breals  joy  lound  i^ppose ; 
Here  sleep  witB  me  mftQ*s  fbroaer  joys  aod  woes  — 
All,  all  are  mine — the  hope,  the  M)ile»  the  tear  — 
The  poei*s  Cancies*  aqd  the  miser'9  feai-— 
Youth's  buoyant  step— ateni  manliood's  aAer  care — 
All  that  the  patriot  hopes,  or  besoes  dare ; 
The  freshness  of  the  heart  when  iiie  is  young, 
And  its  strange  cbor.ds  by  ^ief  as  y^t  unptryng. 
The  infant's  weakness— ripen'd  manhood's  strength — 
These  are  my  heritage,  are  mine  at  length ; 
The  ruin'd  column,  and  the  time-worn  tower. 
With  silent  eloquence  proclaim  my  power  ^ 
Old  friendships — ^youtmul  loves  are  nunc  at  last, 
And  history's  brightest  page  records  the  Past. 

Dreaming  of  me  the  exile's  bosom  glows. 
Whilst  memory  cheats  him  of  his  present  woes ; 
In  me  is  found  whale'er  on  earth  is  lost  — 
Old  Cupid's  wit  —  O'Connell's  courage  most ; 
The  new  Whig's  honour,  and  the  promised  grace 
Of  wee  Lord  Johnny  to  surrender  place. 
The  last  n^ontb's  faaiiipo  — and  thy  viitue  too, 
Sweet  Lady  Blank  —  the  Westmnster  RtvUw  — 
The  Legion,  and  the  laurels  Evans  goit, 
And  eke  the  laurels  which  he  gathered  not. 
All  —  all  are  mine,  though  thimbledggiQg'fl  skill 
In  Powjiing  Street  presides  supremely  sUU. 
Then  let  To-morrow  with  To-day  cod  tend,  ^ 
Yet  struggle  as.  iliey  may  in  roe  both  end. 
Their  pretty  rivulets  must  ceaseless  glide, 
Without  an  object  save  to  swell  my  tide : 
As  streams  because  they  cjujROt  help  ^t  flov,  . 
And  trees  for  want  of  better  business  grow. 
Yet,  if  some  speak  the  truth,  a  time  shall  ^ee 
Tlie  time,  when  Time^  find  Tmes^  shall  cease  to  be. 
Then  all  shall  be  thj;  Past.   Yet  what  is  Time  ? 
That  strange,  mysterious,  fathomless,  sublime ! 
His  only  heir  I  claim  the  ardupus  task, 
That  solemn  secret  to  disclose   *   •   •  * 
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THE  APFROACHINO  COALITION. 


We  u»  Mrare  that  the  v«iy  title  of  ihU 
paper  is  one  vhich,  at  first  sight,  wiU 
disgust  aU  honest  men.  Thorough- 
paosd  Radicals  and  detemiiaed  Con- 
serratiTes  will  alike  lift  up  both  hands 
in  rahement  piotest  againat  it.  None 
but  Whigs,  aiid  tricksters,  and  via- 
me^  men,  wHl  feel  any  deg^  o# 
aatisAction  at  the  thought.  Yet  we 
art  about  to  Mke  up  the  subject;  and 
vt  do  so,  not  fron  any  greater  love  to 
it  than  is  prevalent  among  other  honest 
IBM ;  but  simplv  because,  Having  looked 
bdMBd  and  before,  and  on  every  side, 
we  have  been  fosced  to  the  condusion 
that,  whether  men  like  it  or  not,  to  this 
poini  am  we  now  drifting. 

We  are  bsought  to  entertain  this  ap^ 
prdiendon  by  the  fbUowiog  process  of 
ratiocioadoii 

First  of  all,  we  take  note  of  the 
which  no  man,  however  VVhiggish  he 
oaay  be,  will  sincerely  and  ti^nestly 
deny,  that  the  present  Mkninistration  is 
most  unquestionably  on  its  very  last 
legs/'  It  cannot,  surely,  be  necessary 
for  us  to  advance  any  lengthened  proof 
of  this.  Ten  or  eleven  formal  and 
signid  defeats  in  a  aingle  session,  and 
this  not  on  one  point  merely,  but  on 
several  distinct  questions,  must  cer- 
tainly be  admitted  to  sh^,  not  only 
that  the  ministry  is  at  its  last  gasp, 
but  that  any  other  cabinet  which  Ens- 
land  ever  yet  saw  would  have  already 
giTen  up  the  ghost,  and  that  severad 
nsonte  since. 

Continuance  in  the  present  course, 
then,  being  olearly  impossible,  we  anive 
at  the  conclusion,  that  the  next  session 
of  pariiament  muMt  witnm  a  change. 
This  is  the  first  point  in  our  tmin  of 
reaeooing. 

Our  next  remark  is,  that  we  cannot 
reasonably  expect  of  the  present  minis- 
ters any  thing  like  a  frank,  manly,  and 
unconditional  surrender.  The  extraor- 
dinary  specimen  of  adhesiveness  which 
tbey  have  already  given  us,  prognos- 
ticates, with  the  greatest  certainty,  a 
readiness  and  watchfulness,  even  in  Uie 
act  of  resignation,  to  catch  at  every 
chance;  to  avail  themselves  of  eveiv 
opDortunitv ;  and,  in  short,  to  get  all, 
to  nold  all,  and  to  cling  to  all,  up  to 
the  last  mom^  of  possible  eiisteooe. 


Hie  Melbourne  cabinet,  then,  1. 
Cannot  go  on  as  they  are;  2.  WiU 
strive  to  save  any  thing  out  of  the 
wrack  that  they  are  able.  Have  we 
not  here,  then,  at  least  one  prty,  in 
the  beat  possible  mood  for  a  Coalition. 

Let  us  turn,  then,  to  the  other  side, 
and  see  what  is  the  pesdicament  o(that 
party.  It  is  vastly  different,  it  is  true, 
from  that  of  the  ministerialists ;  bui 
still  it  has  its  points  of  \if^  and 
shade. 

The  apparent  prospect  of  the  Con- 
servatives at  the  present  moment  is 
somewhat  as  follows :  ^There  appears 
every  probability,  judging  from  the 
constant  diminution  of  the  ministerial 
army,  and  increase  of  that  of  the  oppo- 
sition, that  in  the  ensuing  session  the 
ministry  may  be  so  pressed  and  ham- 
pered, as  to  be  oompelled  to  make  its 
election, — either  to  dissolve  parlia- 
ment, or  to  resign. 

To  the  Conservatives  it  is  almost  in* 
different  which  of  these  courses  the 
ministry  may  take.  Should  they  appeal 
to  the  people,  appearances  are  strangely 
deceptive,  if  even  with  all  that  govern- 
ment influence  could  do,  the  Whigs  did 
tiot  lose,  on  the  whole,  at  least  thirty 
votes.  Such  a  loss,  reckoning  their 
present  majority  at  ten,  would  leave 
them  in  a  minority  of  fifty,  and  this  in 
a  parliameat  of  their  am  calling. 
Probably,  this  would  be  the  course  that 
Sir  R.  Peel  would  decidedlv  prefer  his 
opponents  to  take.  It  would  give  him 
the  helm  at  once,  and  would  aUo  leave 
him  the  right  to  dissolve  again  in  hie 
turn,  should  any  oiroumstauce  make  it 
advisable  within  the  next  two  or  three 
years. 

Should  the  Whigs,  however,  rather 
choose  to  give  up  the  helm  for  a  period ; 
trusting  to  time  and  chance  for  a  firesh 
opening  for  resumption, — the  duty  of 
dissolving  parliament  would  then  de- 
volve upon  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Admit- 
ting the  government  to  have  influence 
in  the  return  of  ten  votes,  in  such 
places  as  Portsmouth,  Chatham,  De- 
vonport,  &c. ;  and  remembering,  also, 
that  many  men,  like  Mr.  Byng  in 
Middlesex,  may  stand  by  their  par^  to 
the  hist,  but  not  after  they  have  them- 
selves thiown  up  the  cards^-^we  may 
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sorely  estimate  that  with  all  these 
advantages,  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  majority, 
in  a  parliament  called  by  himself, 
would  be  nothing  below  100. 

With  such  prospects,  and  with  a 
clear  probability  of  quickly  coming 
into  possession  of  them,  the  feeling  of 
every  sound-hearted  Conservative  na« 
turally  is, "  l^o  compramite  !  We  have 
waited  long  enough  for  our  victory ; 
let  tliat  victory,  when  it  does  arrive,  be 
at  least  a  complete  and  a  signal  one/' 

At  least  999  men  out  of  every  1000 
would  unauestionably  make  this  an- 
swer. And  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this, 
we  retain  our  opinion,  that  a  coalition 
of  some  sort  is  at  least  d^probable  event. 

We  ground  our  anticipations  upon 
the  kind  of  reflections  which  we  may, 
without  much  difficulty,  assume  to  be 
passing  through  the  mind  of  Sir  Robert 
Feel  at  the  present  moment. 

The  right  hon.  baronet  is  already 
well  advanced  in  life ;  so  far,  we  mean, 
that  without  approaching  old  age,  he 
may  naturally  feel  an  indisposition  to 
hazard  any  more  experiments  like  that 
of  1834-5.  Although  he,  doubtless, 
will  do  all  that  his  country,  and  the 
great  party  which  he  leads,  may  fairly 
call  upon  him  to  undertake,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  his  disposition  must 
be,  only  to  take  office  witn  a  prospect 
of  a  comfortable  continuance  in  it. 
The  remarkable  union,  in  his  case,  of 
great  talents  with  great  possessions, 
makes  him,  innately  and  necessarily,  a 
person  of  so  much  importance  in  the 
country,  that  the  mere  possession  of 
office  ~  which  to  such  people  as  my 
Lords  Palmerston  and  Normanby  is 
every  thing — is  to  him  scarcely  a  mat- 
ter worthy  of  much  consideration.  It 
would  lay  upon  him  a  weight,  both  of 
duty  and  responsibility ;  while  it  would 
oflfer  scarcely  any  commensurate  ad- 
vantages, as  compared  with  his  present 
position. 

Now,  in  once  more  accepting  office, 
at  the  present  moment.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  would  probably  discern  some 
points  of  difficulty.  Among  these  we 
do  not  agree  with  the  "  liberar'  jour- 


their  own  interest,  we  have  no  very 
serious  apprehensions  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  Ireland. 

In  other  directions,  however,  we 
seem  to  discern  the  tokens  of  at  least 
possible  inconvenience.  Oor  foreign 
secretaryship  is  so  remarkably  cos- 
ducted,  as  to  be  always  leading  us  to 
the  very  brink  of  a  war ;  and  we  may 
expect,  some  day  or  other,  to  find  oar- 
selves  entangled  in  a  coDtrorasy, 
which  neither  Whig  or  Tory  could 
find  the  way  to  extricate  us  from.  It 
would  be  just  before  the  outbreak  of 
such  an  affiiir  as  this,  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston would  be  most  likely  to  nm 
avray. 

Another  circumstance,  neoesnrfly 
lead  ing  to  some  disagreeable  reflectioos, 
is  that  of  the  personal  intimacy  wfatch 
Lord  Melbourne  has  contrived  to  esta- 
blish between  himself  and  the  young 
(jueen.  Entirely  to  terminate  this  in- 
timacy might  again  bring  on  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  the  charge  of  being  arbitrary 
and  unfeeling  in  his  demands.  And 
yet,  if  this  were  not  done,  would  not 
the  new  premier  be  in  the  most  extn- 
ordinary  position  that  ever  man  hdd ; 
in  possessing,  nominally,  the  powers  of 
the  government,  and  yet  beholding  bb 
rival  enjoying  an  intercourse  with  the 
sovereign,  necessarily  more  intimate 
than  any  which  he  could  hope  to  be 
admitted  to. 

Would  the  survivorship  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  diplomatic  blunders,  with 
all  their  consequences,  be  so  desirable 
an  acquisition,  as  to  be  worth  en- 
countering, with  the  certainty  that  every 
step  was  watched,  every  opening  waited 
for,  in  the  hope  that  the  moment  of 
an  ebb-tide  might  be  leiied;  and 
another  lease  of  Whig  government  be 
granted? 

The  only  plan  that  seems  to  obviate 
these  dangers,  b  that  of  such  an  union 
as  should  form  a  government  too  strong 
for  any  reaction  to  render  weak ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  standing  so  well  with 
the  court,  as  to  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  backstairs  intrigue. 

The  great  difficulty  would  be,  to 
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Whigs  have  not  already  so  far  become 
Conservative  as  to  render  the  remain- 
ing steps  in  their  conversion  com- 
paratively easy.  We  incline  to  think 
that  this  is  tlie  case. 

If  we  examine  into  the  matters  in 
dispute  for  these  six  or  seven  years 
past,  we  shall  find  that  by  ht  the 
greater  proportion  of  them  are  already 
disposed  of.  The  Irish  Tithe  question 
is  adjusted,  on  the  Conservative  prin'» 
cipU;  the  Irish  Corporation  Bill  has 
passed,  just  in  that  state  in  which  the 
Lords  were  ready  to  pass  it  two  years 
since.  Nothing  remains,  save  the  Irish 
Begixtration  Bill;  and  here,  too,  Uie 
ground  of  difference  is  actually  nothing, 
— the  law-officers  of  the  crown  having 
already,  more  than  once,  framed  and 
brought  into  parliament  a  similar  mea- 
sure, parallel,  in  all  its  chief  provi- 
sions, with  Lord  Stanley's  bill. 

Having  Uiemselves  seen  the  expe- 
diency and  necessity  of  some  such 
measure,  what  can  be  more  simple  and 
easy  than  for  the  ministry  to  initiate,  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  next 
session,  an  honest  plan  of  this  kind, 
and  to  pledge  themselves  to  use  all 
their  enorts  to  pass  it  during  the 
session?  The  only  awkwardness  of 
such  a  proceeding  is,  that  it  involves 
another  most  important  step  —  the 
coming  to  a  breach  with  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell. 

The  Irish  agitator  has  abundantly 
shewn,  both  in  the  last  and  in  former 
sessions,  that  he  is  not  at  all  inclined 
to  concede  this  point.  A  just  and 
honest  R^stration-bill  must  necessarily 
cripple  his  power  and  influence,  which 
has  always  rested  on  the  basis  of  fraud 
and  perjury,  on  the  part  of  the  pea- 
sants, and  a  prostituted  absolution  on 
the  part  of  the  priests.  To  make  him 
submit  patiently  to  the  amputation  of 
so  many  joints  of  his  tail,  is  really 
more  than  we  ought  to  expect.  The 
government,  then,  purposing  to  do 
what  is  right  in  the  matter  of  Irish  re- 
gistration, must  at  the  same  time  con- 
teoQ plate  a  positive  feud  with  0*Connell 
and  his  "tail." 

But  this,  politically  (and  not  mo- 
rally) speaking,  would  be  suidde.  To 
hazard  the  downright  animosity  of  a 
party  of  thirty  or  forty  Irish  members, 
— t^  Conservative  opposition  remained 
firm  in  their  ranks,— is,  obviously 
enough,  to  incur  certain  destruction. 
Such,  in  feet,  was  the  prospect  before 


the  ministry  in  May  last ;  and  in  this 
view  it  was  tliat  they  fought  the  battle 
of  O'Connell,  even  at  the  cost  of  much 
self-reproach,  and  great  upbraidings 
from  their  friends. 

But  will  they  again  enter  upon  the 
same  unjustifiable  and  clearly  unsafe 
course  ?  They  found,  last  session,  that 
the  advocacy  of  positive  wrong  sorely 
crippled  and  weened  their  power ; 
that  one  friend  deserted  them  on  this 
day,  anotlier  on  that ;  while  scores  were 
only  kept  in  their  ranks  by  the  most 
earnest  supplications.  Will  they  renew 
the  scenes  of  July  1840?  One  would 
think  it  scarcely  possible  for  men  to 
act  so  infetuated  a  part.  But  if  their 
cooler  judgment  condemn  this  course, 
and  they  decide  to  retrace  their  steps, 
and  to  take  the  side  of  honesty  and 
uprightness,  then  they  have  the  cer- 
tain pros(>ect  of  O'Connell's  wrath; 
and  will  they  brave  this  without  a  pre- 
vious good  understanding  with  the 
Conservatives  ? 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  it  was 
mutually  agreed  that  justice  should  be 
done  in  this  matter ;  and  then  we  may 
ask,  without  much  probability  of  a 
reply.  What  is  there  before  us  on  which 
the  two  great  parties  can  come  into 
collision  ?  Irish  Tithes,  Irish  Corpor- 
ations, English  SchooUi,  Irish  ^Registra- 
tion,— all  being  now  arranged  and  laid 
by,  totfisre  is  the  topic  on  which  a 
serious  difference  can  arise,  and  on 
which  a  party  struggle  can  take  place? 
We  own  that  we  can  discern  none. 
But  if  this  be  the  case,  what  can  be 
more  obvious  than  the  temptation  that 
will  exist,  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  form  one 
united  administration. 

Such  an  administration  would,  of 
course,  excite  and  meet  with  the  fiercest 
wrath  of  the  whole  Radical,  Chartist, 
and  O'Connell  party.  These  would 
probably  rally  a  body  of  about  150 
members  of  the  lower  House ;  who 
would  form  themselves  into  a  Radical 
opi>osition.  There  would  be  noUiing 
fearful,  startling,  or  unwholesome  in 
this.  There  being  a  considerable  Ra- 
dical or  democratic  party  in  the  coun- 
try, it  would  be  but  right,  and  rather 
desirable  than  otherwise,  that  that  party 
should  have  its  representatives  and  its 
voice  in  parliament. 

The  new  government  would  be  essen- 
tially Conservative.  It  would  consist, 
for  the  largest  part,  of  men  who  have 
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ibr  years  Iroioe  that  name  and  ftpught 
under  that  banmer.  It  would  also  em- 
brace tbe  second  great  party  in  parlia- 
ment^—  the  men  who  have  eter  advo- 
cated reform,  a  safe  and  cautious 
reform)  but  who  do  not  fancy  con- 
iimud  c/utngt ;  who  do  not  wish  "  that 
the  medicine  of  the  commonwealth 
should  be  made  its  daily  bread.*' 
These  would  be  wilUng  to  admit  that 
all  the  great  changes  which  they  used 
to  thmk  desirable,  both  in  the  state 
and  in  the  church,  had  been,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  accomplished ;  and 
all  they  would  now  require,  would 
be  an  assurance  that  suen  fieirther  and 
minor  modifications  as  time  should 
indicate,  shonld  be  readily  and  prompt- 
ly conceded — a  pledge  which  no  reason- 
able Conservative  could  desire  to  with- 
hold. 

We  have  here,  then,  selected  the 
outline  of  a  great  change  in  our  ex- 
ternal politics.  We  have  done  so  with- 
out being  al  all  "  in  the  secret,''  of 
consulting  any  one*s  tastes  or  views 
but  our  own.  We  know  not  that  any 
such  scheme  is  yet  in  agitation;  on 
the  contrary,  we  admit  uiat  cautious 
politicians  would  not  be  likely  to  open 
a  question  in  September  which  needs 
not  to  be  decided  till  the  February 
after.  We  have  argued,  therefore^ 
merely  on  a  surface  view  of  the  case. 
Circumstances  which  are  equally  open 
to  all  the  world,  and  on  which  every 
reader  may  easily  form  bis  own  opinion, 


seem  to  point  out  the  course  we  have 
described,  as  tbe  most  natund  for 
things  to  tidte,  having  once  been  brought 
into  their  prMcnt  position. 

Opposed  to  these  expectatioiis,  how- 
ever, are,  1st,  "  the  Chapter  of  Ac- 
cidents,'* as  men  cdl  it ;  meaimig  tere- 
by,  such  unforeseen  events  as  oflea 
turn  tip,  and  derange  the  wisest  plfni 
and  calculations;  2d, the  popular  hatred 
of  Coalitions.''  This  last  we  desire 
not  to  lessen.  In  so  for  as  it  chiefly 
rests  upon  and  expresses  a  dislike  of 
compromises  qf  prmciple,  we  eotii^y 
approve  of,  and  concur  in  it.  But  let  it 
be  observed,  that  the  only  coaHtioa  we 
have  spoken  of,  as  even  possible,  is  a 
coalition  to  form  a  Conservathe  go^ 
vemment.  This,  we  believe,  might  be 
effected  vrithout  deserving  or  receiriog 
any  very  vehement  opposition  horn 
the  people.  We  are  not  aware  that, 
beyond  a  few  of  their  leaden,  they 
have  any  such  vehement  attachment 
to  particular  persons,  as  to  render  them 
inimical  to  any  particular  list  of  natties. 
So  that  the  administration  formed  was 
distinctly  understood  to  be  a  Cuvaertfa- 
ti^  one,  we  should  not  calculate  on 
their  wrath  being  greatly  excited,  by 
any  particular  mixture  of  names.  The 
only  men  personalfy  unpopular  on 
either  side,  that  we  are  aware  of,  are 
my  Lords  Normanby  and  Palmerstoo, 
on  the  Whig  side  of  the  house,  add 
Bllenboroagh  on  our  own. 


London  i^Uojm  and  Barclay.  Cattle  Stmt,  Leioator  Square. 
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HR.  GEORGE  COMBE  AND  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 


There  are  few  members  of  the  reading 
public  who  have  not  seen,  or  at  all 
events  heard  of,  Mr.  George  Combe's 
Essay  on  the  Constitution  of  Man,  con" 
tidered  in  Relation  to  External  Objects, 
Few,  however,  it  is  probable,  are  fully 
aware  of  the  remarkable  pains  which 
have  been  taken  to  cirailate  the  work 
HI  question,  and  most  panicularly  in 
that  new  and  numerous  class  of  readers 
which  has  arisen  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  which  is  composed 
of  the  more  intelligent  members  belong- 
ing to  the  operative  order.  Amongst 
these  are  necessarily  a  proportion  of 
strong  and  ardent  minds,  delighted 
with  any  new  ideas  that  are  presented 
to  their  recently  awakened  powers ; 
but  who,  at  the  same  time,  wanting 
that  mental  discipline  which  is  the  re- 
sult only  of  a  more  severe  training,  are 
apt  to  carry  somewhat  more  "  sail  than 
ballast,'*  and  to  give  implicit  credence 
to  matters  at  five-and-tweniy  or  thirty 
which  they  may  discover  at  fifty  to  be 
erroneous,  and  will  roost  probably  look 
back  upon  at  seventy  with  the  bitterest 
regret.  The  pains,  we  repeat,  which 
have  been  taken  to  publish  the  work  of 
Mr.  Combe,  and  to  circulate  it  at  a 
price  which  may  be  accessible  to  the 
poorest  class  of  tliose  who  are  capable 
of  reading  it,  have  been  very  remark- 
able. It  may  furnish  an  example  to 
those  who  profess  so  much  zeal  in  the 
diSbsion  of  sounder  and  more  really 
useful  knowledge ;  and  reminds  us  of 
the  quaint  advice  given  in  one  of  his 
sermons  by  Bishop  Latimer  to  the 
clergy  of  the  newly  reformed  Church 
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of  England,  in  which  the  principle 
"  fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri "  is  enforced 
by  a  strong  recommendation  to  make 
the  devil  their  model  in  the  important 

?ua1ities  of  industry  and  perseverance, 
n  the  introduction  to  the  copy  which 
is  at  this  moment  on  our  table — and 
which,  containing  nearly  as  many 
words,  and  certainly  the  result  of  very 
much  more  labour  of  mind  than  a  fa- 
shionable novel,  is  sold,  nevertheless, 
in  good  type,  for  one-twentieth  of  the 
price — in  the  introduction  to  our  own 
copy  we  read  that  a  Mr.  Henderson, 
in  1832,  made  the  Essay  in  question 
his  residuary  legatee  ;  and  although  we 
are  happy  to  perteive  the  effect  has  not, 
up  to  tne  present  time,  been  quite  so 
great  as  the  parties  concerned  might 
probably  anticipate,  yet  still  here  is 
one  permanent  and  regular  annual 
agent  of  evil,  as  we  firmly  and  con- 
scientiously believe,  fixed  and  settled 
under  the  boughs  of  the  Tree  of  Know- 
ledge. Surely  this  is  a  sufficient  rea- 
son why  our  own  columns,  which  never 
flinch  from  a  contest  with  those  we  ap- 
prehend to  be  either  secret  or  open 
enemies  to  truth,  order,  morality,  or 
religion,  should  devote  a  certain  space 
to  an  exposure  of  the  principles  of 
which  the  work  of  Mr.  Combe  is  really 
and  truly  the  advocate. 

We  beg  it  may  distinctly  be  under- 
stood, that  we  are  addressing  this  article 
to  those  who  believe  in  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  for  the  misleading  of  whom 
Mr.  Combe's  Essay  is  very  ingeniously 
adapted,  since  he  himself  never  denies 
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that  the  above-mentioned  attributes  are 
the  just  claim  of  those  sacred  writings 
—nay,  leaves  it  to  be  implied  that  he 
believes  gtneralltf  in  their  truths  if  not 
in  their  inspiration  ;  and  has  written  his 
own  work  to  defend  them  from  the 
ruinous  alliance,  forsooth,  which  has 
now  subsisted  between  the  Bible  and 
the  study  of  theolc^y  for  some  eighteen 
hundred  years!  We  beg  to  obseive, 
tliat  Mr.  Combe  and  his  disciples 
boldly  assert  that  their  philosophy  in 
no  way  interferes  with  a  belief  in  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel ;  and  since  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  believers  in 
plnenology,  as  well  as  in  Christianity, 
should  be  satisfied  whether  this  be  the 
case  or  not,  we  have  here  undertaken 
to  prove  that  it  is  deistical  in  its  nature 
and  tendency,  and  is  put  to  a  most 
deistical  use  and  purpose  by  (at  all 
events  in  our  own  country)  its  most 
eminent  professor.  The  other  believers 
in  phrenology  may  adopt  or  disclaim 
tlie  precise  views  of  Mr.  Combe  at 
their  own  discretion. 

It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  dehne 
our  own  notion  of  deism ;  for,  on  this 
head,  we  are  determined  to  avoid  all 
hairdrawn  distinctions.  We  consider 
the  deist  to  be  a  person  who  believes 
in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
or  Great  First  Cause  of  all  things,  but 
who  does  not  believe  in  any  revelation 
whatever  of  his  will  unto  mankind, 
lie  believes  God  to  have  created  this 
universe,  and  to  have  given  to  mind 
and  matter  definite  laws;  but  he  be- 
lieves those  laws,  when  they  are  disco- 
vered, to  be  the  only  revelations  of  Ilis 
will  unto  mankind.  This  definition  of 
deism,  we  are  convinced,  is  sufficiently 
correct  and  explicit ;  and  b^  it,  there- 
fore, it  is  our  intention  to  abide. 

Mr.  Combe,  indeed,  tells  us  that  the 
plan  of  his  work  is  not  original,  but 
that  he  follows  the  philosophy  of  Dr. 
Spurzheim.  So  far  as  we  ourselves  are 
concerned  this  is  perfectly  immaterial, 
since  it  is  the  opinions,  and  not  the 
men,  we  are  opposing.  As,  however, 
we  find  them  published  in  the  name 
of  Mr.  Combe,  it  is  to  the  latter  alone 
that  we  can  ascribe  them ;  and  this  is 
our  reason  for  placing  that  gentleman's 
name  at  the  head  of  the  present  article. 
We  have  always  understood,  from  those 
who  have  known  him,  that  Mr.  Combe 
is  an  able,  moral,  and  amiable  man. 
Tlie  late  Dr.  Spurzheim  it  was  our  lot 
to  encounter  more  than  once,  and  we 
have  every  reason  and  every  disposition 


to  ascribe  the  same  good  qualities  to 
that  gentleman  also.  We  must,  how- 
ever, take  the  liberty  of  expressing  our 
decided  opinion  tliat  few  men  have 
been  overrated  in  a  greater  degree. 
We  are,  we  trust,  incapable  of  enter- 
taining the  slightest  ill-will  towards 
either;  but  we  shall  treat  their  opinions 
with  no  more  respect  or  ceremony  than 
we  conscientiously  think  them  to 
deserve. 

With  respect  to  phrenology,  as  a 
pursuit  or  study,  we  have  but  little 
to  say  upon  the  subject,  since  it  b 
the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Combe,  and 
not  the  science,  or  pretended  science* 
itself,  that  we  are  about  to  compare 
with  the  "  Wisdom  of  Inspiration.'' 
Cordially  believing  its  anatomy  and 
physiology  to  be  unexceptionable, 
we  have  admired,  in  common  witb 
all  who  have  witnessed  them,  the 
adroit  and  skilful  demonstrations  of 
Dr.  Spurzheim  :  but  we  still  maintain 
our  right  to  form  an  independent  opi- 
nion as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  testi- 
monv,  or  evidence,  upon  which  it  rests 
its  claim,  as  a  branch  of  inductive  or 
experimental  philosophy,  to  our  credit 
and  conviction.  The  anatomy  and  the 
physiology  we  regard  as  one  tMing; 
and  the  notion  of  mapping  out  the 
skull,  and  reading  the  inward  character 
of  the  man  from  the  external  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  bony  covering 
of  the  brain,  we  regard  as  anothtr^ 
which  is  perfectly  distinct  frooi  the 
former.  The  one  is  -demonstration ; 
and  the  other  is  —  if  any  thing  —  a 
branch  of  inductive  or  experinaental 
philosophy.  It  must  be  tried  by  the 
accuracy  of  its  predictions  on  a  long 
series  of  experiments ;  and  its  claim  to 
the  name  and  title  of  a  science " 
roust  be  proved,  if  at  all,  by  its  being 
correct,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  very  nearQ 
every  instance.  Nothing  less  than  this 
will  serve. 

We  perfectly  remember  to  have  met 
in  the  street  one  day,  some  few  years 
8^0,  a  physician,  a  firm  believer  in 
the  theories  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  who 
made  directly  up  to  us,  and  proposiid 
that  we  should  accompany  him  in- 
stantly to  the  apartment  of  an  artist 
in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  our  scepticism  on  the  subject 
of  phrenology  removed  by  the  evidence 
of  the  skull  of  a  murderer,  who  had 
just  been  executed,  and  of  which  a 
cast  had  been  taken.  We  consented 
at  once  to  the  proposal ;  on  conditioo, 
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however,  that  the  phrenologists  should 
read  the  man's  character  from  the  cast, 
and  that  we,  the  party  to  be  converted, 
should  compare  it  with  the  general  tenor 
of  his  actions.  Arriving  at  the  place, 
we  desired  the  two  philosophers  to  de- 
termine—^for  the  artist  was  likewise  a 
professor — what  might  be  the  most 
remarkable  developement  which  the 
skull  of  the  malefactor  presented  ? 
Accordingly,  it  was  carefully  inspected, 
and  the  examiners  agreed  that  secret- 
iveness was  the  quality,  of  all  others, 
most  strongly  indicated.  Our  reply 
was,  that  in  such  case  we  must  dissent 
more  tenaciously  than  ever ;  since  it  was 
manifest,  from  the  evidence  on  his  trial, 
that  the  fellow  could  never  have  been 
convicted,  and  in  all  probability  never 
would  have  been  even  suspected,  if  he 
had  only  kept  his  own  counsel  1  The 
crime  itself  had  grown  out  of  some 
strange  and  Unnatural  intimacy  between 
the  ^ayer  and  the  slain,  and  was  not 
accompanied  by  robbery.  Yet  even 
that  unholy  secret  this  wretch,  upon 
whose  skull  secret  iveness  was  the  most 
remarkable  developement  (and,  observe, 
without  any  thing  of  remorse  or  peni- 
tence to  account  for  it,  without  any 
direct  confession),  betrayed  by  his  own 
garrulity  1  We  then  requested  the  par- 
ties to  allege  any  thing  the  man  had 
ever  done  to  balance  these  strange  acts,, 
of  so  very  opposite  a  nature  to  that 
which,  on  the  principles  of  phrenology, 
ought  to  have  marked  his  conduct. 
They  were  driven  to  the  miserable  ex- 
cuse, that  be  had  stuck  the  blade  of  his 
murderous  knife  into  the  sod  so  as  to 
conceal  it  tolerably  well ;  whereas 
the  act  of  having  done  it  in  the  very 
neighbourhood  of  the  corpse  might 
have  betrayed  the  murderer,  had  any 
one  —  which  was  not  the  case — iden- 
tified the  weapon. 

Another  instance  we  can  vouch  for, 
which  shews  a  second  signal  failure  in 
this  pretended  art  or  science.  A  gentle- 
roan  was  expressing  his  disbelief  in  the 
professions  of  phrenology,  and  was  an- 
swered by  one  who,  if  he  might  himself 
be  credited,  was  no  inconsiderable 
adept.  It  was  agreed  that  the  skull  of 
tlie  sceptic  himself  should  be  examined 
in  evidence ;  and  the  phrenologist  con- 
fidently announced  a  taste  and  organ 
for  music  as  forming  a  characteristic  of 
the  individual.  "  Why,"  said  the  lat- 
ter party,  after  this  annunciation  had 
been  made,  "  we  may  expect  you  to 
make  a  fortunate  guess  now  and  then.*' 


"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  answered  the 
other,  "  but  you  agreed  to  abide  by  the 
experiment."  "  Well,"  replied  the 
opponent,  "  and  so  I  will ;  for  I  can 
assure  you  "  [we  ourselves  can  avouch 
that  it  is  the  truth  as  respects  our 
friend's  musical  taste]  "  I  would  not 
positively  say  whether  I  could  distin- 
guish *  God  save  the  King '  from  the 
104lh  Psalm  or  not." 

We  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in 
saying  that  our  own  experience — where 
the  phrenologist  has  made  the  prognosis, 
and  we  have  ourselves  compared  it  with 
the  conduct  of  the  party — has  been  un- 
favourable :  but,  observe,  at  this  mo- 
ment, we  are  asking  no  one  to  join  us 
in  this  decision.  All  we  are  engaged 
to  prove  at  present  is,  that  tlie  philo- 
sophy of  Mr.  George  Combe  cannot  be 
adopted  without  renouncing  the  very 
principles  of  the  New  Testament. 
Firmly  believing  that  the  latter  is  a 
Divine  Revelation,  we  perceive,  very 
plainly,  that  we  must  renounce  this 
oelief  if  Mr.  Combe  is  right.  We  are 
anxious  that  others,  who  entertain  our 
own  convictions  as  to  the  Scriptures, 
should  more  perfectly  understand  the 
true  principles  of  the  Constitution  of 
Man,  We  know  that  it  has  ma(je 
some  infidels.  We  know  that  others 
of  its  proselytes  say  they  "  never  un- 
derstood the  Scriptures  until  they  were 
taught  to  do  so  by  Mr.  Combe.'  But 
these  are  one  and  the  same  thing ;  for* 
what  these  unhappy  and  bewildered 
persons  entitle  their  new  lights  on  the 
subject  are  pure,  material  infidelity. 

We  perfectly  remember,  when  it  was 
urged  to  Dr.  Spuraheim — who,  on  his 
own  part,  so  far  as  we  could  understand 
him,  by  no  means  openly  rejected  the 
Scriptures — that  his  philosophy  was  at 
variance  with  the  sacred  volume,  that 
his  answe  iwas  :  lhave  nothing  to 
do  with  that  ;my  on.y  consideration  is 
truth."  Those  who  believe  in  the  Scrip- 
tures will,  we  doubt  not,  be  inclined  to 
suppose  that,  before  the  latter  can  be 
made  to  appear  to  contradict  any 
known  truth,  they  must  first  be  dis- 
torted or  misrepresented.  They  will 
find  this  to  be  the  case  :  they  will  find 
Mr.  Combe's  arguments  to  be  sophistry, 
and  not  sound  and  logical  argument. 
But  it  is  our  own  business  only  to  prove 
them  deistical. 

To  this  end,  therefore,  we  must  quote 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Combe,  in  which 
he  explains  the  distinction  between 
his  own  philosophy  and  that  of  the 
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theologians;  or,  in  other  words,  be- 
tween the  spiritual  and  the  material 
systems : — 

"  In  our  own  country/'  says  Mr. 
Combe,  "  two  yiews  of  the  constitution 
of  the  world  and  of  human  nature  have 
long  been  prevalent,  differing  widely 
from  each  other  j  and  which,  if  legiti- 
mately followed  out,  would  lead  to  dis- 
tinct practical  results." 

This  is  all  perfectly  true ;  but  there 
is  no  need  to  confine  the  assertion  "  to 
our  own  country  nor  is  there,  in  fact, 
any  thing  new  in  the  dittcovery.  In  the 
philosophy  of  every  age  and  of  every 
region  there  have  always  been,  along 
with  that  "  diversity  of  doctrine  "  (the 

Ehrase  is  Mr.  Combe's),  the  same  two 
tading  principles  which  are  here  men- 
tioned; namely,  one  which  regards 
human  intellect  as  the  only  instrument 
of  philosophical  investigation  ;  and  the 
other,  which  confesses  a  spiritual  in- 
fluence. The  one,  however,  according 
to  our  own  views,  in  whatever  manner 
it  may  disguise  itself,  must  always 
terminate  in  what  is  popularly  entitled 
"  materialism and  the  other,  how- 
ever it  may  be  clouded  with  ignorance 
and  error,  is  an  essentially  religious 
principle.  In  other  words,  the  material^ 
however  near  it  may  approach  the  truth, 
is  an  erroneous  principle ;  whilst  tlte 
^iritual,  however  it  may  be  mingled 
with  error,  is  at  least  founded  upon  the 
basis  of  uuth.  The  latter  only  requires 
to  be  applied  to  a  true  religion,  in  a 
truly  religious  manner,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  truest  religious  wisdom ; 
namely,  that  which,  in  the  language  of 
St.  James,  shews  out  of  a  good  con- 
versation its  works,  with  meekness  of 
wisdom.'' 

Mr.  Combe's  view  of  the  subject  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  our  own.  He 
regards  the  material  philosophy  as  all 
sufficient — as  able  to  effect  the  perfec- 
tion and  felicity  of  mankind,  without 
any  assistance  from  spiritual  sources. 
What  we  have  undertaken  to  prove 
unto  our  religious  readers  is,  that  Mr. 
Combe  realli/  asserts  this  doctrine,  and 
virtually  rejects  the  testimony  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  which  the  spiritual  in- 
fluence is  so  directly  asserted.  We 
shall  shew  them  that  after  Mr.  Combe 
has  stated  the  material  hypothesis  in 
his  clearest  and  best  manner,  asserting 
that  "  the  world  contains  within  Um^ 
the  elements  of  its  own  improvement 
and  perfectibility,  and  that  time  will 


bring  all  things  to  the  matarity  unto 
whioi  they  are  destined  to  arriye  at  last 
by  the  original  law  of  their  creation — 
after  stating  this  doctrine,  he  adds  that 
it  affords,  in  his  opinion,  the  "  richest 
field  imaginable  for  blessing  and  prais- 
ing God."  The  latter  assertion,  cer- 
tainly, makes  this,  the  material  tbeor}-, 
his  own. 

It  was,  in  fact,  this  "  diversity  of 
doctrine ''  which  constituted  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Sadducees  and  Pha- 
risees of  Jerusalem,  the  Platonists  and 
Aristotelians  of  Greece.  It  was  this 
which  furnished  the  discussions  be- 
tween the  Anans  and  the  Athaoasians, 
the  Calvinists  and  the  Arminians,  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists,  the  school 
of  Priestley  and  the  dirines  of  the 
Church  of  £ngland.  In  different  cases, 
one  party  or  the  other  may  have  gone 
ftirther  into  extremes;  but  these  were 
the  leading  principles  of  dispute  be- 
tween philosophy  and  religion,  the 
wisdom  of  man  and  the  inspiration  of 
God,  in  every  age  and  region.  The 
same  conflict  it  is  which  is  so  admir- 
ably described  by  our  sublime  poet, 
Milton,  as  forming  an  occupation  to 
one  class  of  his  fallen  spirits : — 

"  In  discourse  more  sweet 
(  For  eloquence  the  soul,  song  charms  the 
sense), 

Others,  apart,  sat  on  a  hill  retired. 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  re«son*d 
high 

Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  wiU,  and 
fate— 

Fix'd  fate,  freewill,  foreknowledge  alv 
solute ; 

And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  maaes 
lost. 

Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argned; 
then 

Of  happiness  and  final  misery. 
Passion  and  apathy,  and  glory  and 
shame — 

Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy ; 
Yet  with  a  plensing  sorcery  could  cbam 
Paio  for  awhile,  or  anguish,  and  excite 
Fallacious  hope;  or  arm  the  obdiuats 
breast 

With  stubborn  patience  as  with  triple 
steel." 

We  mean  to  assert  that  there  has 
always  been,  not  only,  as  Mr.  Combe 
observes,  "  in  our  own  country,"  btit 
universally  in  the  history  of  roaakind, 
this  conflict  between  the  material  and 
the  spiritual  schools  of  philosophy. 
The  one  is  now,  in  the  guise  of  pl»re- 
nology,  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Combe; 
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the  other  is,  in  its  present  form,  that  of 
the  Bible  and  the  New  Testament. 

We  roust  now  grapple  with  that 
gentleman's  exposition  of  the  case  be- 
tween these  antagonising  principles; 
and,  in  order  to  do  it  fairly,  we  shall 
^ive  it  in  his  own  language : — 

**  The  one  (principle)  is  that  the  world, 
including  both  the  phyiical  and  moral 
departments,  contains  within  itself  the 
elements  of  improremeat,  which  time 
will  evolve  and  bring  to  maturity;  it 
having  been  constituted  by  the  Creator 
on  the  principle  of  a  progressive  system, 
like  the  acorn  in  reference  to  the  oak. 
This  hypothesis  ascribes  to  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Bein^  the 
whole  phenomena  which  Nature,  ammate 
and  inanimate,  exhibits  ;  because,  in  con. 
ferring  on  each  part  the  specific  qualities 
and  constitution  which  belong  to  it,  and 
in  placing  it  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  found,  he  is  assumed  to 
have  designed,  from  the  first,  the  whole 
Fesnlts  which  these  qualities,  constitu- 
tion, and  circumstances,  are  calculated  in 
time  to  produce.    There  is  no  counte- 
nance given  to  atheism  by  this  theoiy. 
On  the  contrary,  it  affords  the  richest 
and  most  comprehensive  field  imaginable 
for  tracing  the  evidence  of  Divine  wis- 
dom and  goodness  in  creation." —  P.  4. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  foregoing 
passage  in  which  we  acquiesce.  The 
theory  of  Mr.  Combe  does  not  bestow 
any  *'  countenance  upK)n  atheism ;" 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  of  opin- 
ion that  almost  any  jury  of  intelligent 
Christians  will,  on  this  evidence  alone, 
convict  it  to  the  full  extent  of  deism ; 
since  it  admits  the  existence  of  a  Great 
First  Cause,  but  distinctly  asserts  the 
uselessness  of  any  scriptural  revelation, 
or,  indeed,  of  any  revelation  at  all,  be* 
yond  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
analysis  of  Nature's  laws  and  opera- 
tions.   He  asserts  that  this  is  a 
richer  and  more  comprehensive''  sys- 
tem of  praising  and  worshipping  God 
than  any  other  that  has  ever  existed. 
We  are,  however,  surprised  that  Mr. 
Combe  did  not  detect  the  failure  of  his 
own  illustration  of  an  acorn  and  an 
oak,  as  applied  to  his  theory  of  the 
world's  "  perfectibility "  in  its  present 
8tate ;  that  he  did  not  perceive  how 
Mactfy  it  suits,  on  the  contrary,  the 
antagonist  theory  of  the  Gospel  revela- 
tion.   The  acorn  does  not  progress- 
ively "  improve  "  by  "  time  "  and  "  na- 
ture'' alone  into  an  oak.  There  is  no 
connexion  between  them,  but  that  which 


obtains  between  a  seed  which  decays 
and  perishes  and  the  plant  that  after- 
wards appears  in  another  form.  St. 
Paul  uses  this  very  comparison,  and 
with  infinitely  greater  force  and  truth, 
to  illustrate  the  "  resurrection  of  the 
dead."  **  Thou  fool,"  says  he,  «  that 
which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened 
except  it  die !" 

Of  all  the  confutations  of  perfecti- 
bility, it  has  always  been  our  own 
opinion  that  the  one  brought  by 
Malthus  (we  tliink)  against  Condorcet 
is  the  happiest.  The  latter  entertained 
no  doubt  that,  by  continually  studying 
to  diminish  the  ignorance  and  weak- 
ness of  man  and  the  evils  of  society,  we 
shall  eventually  arrive  at  absolute  per- 
fection. "  The  desideratum,"  observes 
the  philosopher  of  {if-population,  "  of 
a  Leicestershire  breeder  of  sheep,  is  to 
produce  those  with  small  heads  and 
small  legs.  Ergo:  when  they  arrive 
at  perfection,  they  will  have  no  heads 
ana  no  legs  at  all !''  They  will  then, 
however,  cease  to  be  sheep ;  and  in  the 
same  manner,  if  man  were  to  become 
perfect,  he  would  cease  to  be  man, —  a 
consummation  at  which,  in  the  present 
world,  he  never  can  arrive,  and  still  re- 
tain his  being. 

But  let  us  now  observe  how  Mr. 
Combe  states  the  op])osite  principle; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  of  Christian 
theology : — 

"  The  other  hypothesis,"  he  informs 
us,  "  is  that  the  world  was  perfect  at 
first;  but  fell  into  derangement,  con- 
tinues in  disorder,  and  does  not  contain 
within  itself  the  elements  of  its  own  rec- 
tification."—P.  4. 

Mr.  Combe  does  not  state  the  mat- 
ter with  perfect  fairness ;  tl>ough  the 
deficiency,  very  probably,  is  uninten- 
tional. He  expounds  his  own  argu- 
ment in  a  clear  and  lucid  paragraph, 
but  he  states  the  antagonist  principle 
only  in  a  meagre — we  had  almost  said 
miserable — sentence  of  three  lines  and 
a-half ;  leaving  it,  in  fact,  entirely  un- 
explained. 

We  must,  however,  Examine  this  ac- 
count of  the  theological  view  of  the 
worid.  "  The  other  hypothesis,"  says 
Mr.  Combe.  We  should  really  have 
imagined  that  the  religious  belief  of  so 
many  thousands  of  millions  of  those 
who  have,  at  all  events,  advanced ,/7ir- 
thest  on  U»e  road  to  "  perfectibility,"  up 
to  the  present  time,  might  have  been 
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treated  with  greater  respect  1  The 
other  hypothesis  is  not  exactly  what 
Mr.  Combe  has,  here,  been  pleased  to 
affirm.  We  Christians  certainly  be- 
lieve the  world,  after  its  creation,  to 
have  fallen  into  derangement  but  the 
doctrine  which  Mr.  Combe  is  pleased 
to  term  the  spiritual  hypothesis  is  most 
imperfectly  described  in  this  infelici* 
tous  arrangement  of  words. 

The  narrative  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver 
and  historian,  Moses,  instructs  us,  that 
when  the  Almighty  had  created  the 
world,  he  "saw  llial  it  was  good.** 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  Mr.  Combe, 
when  he  speaks  of  its  being  "  perfect." 
But  the  same  authority  also  tells  us 
that  God,  having  placed  man  in  this 
paradise,  was  pleased  to  constitute 
him  a  responsible  being.  Under  the 
position  in  which  man  was  found  by 
the  tempter,  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  test  to  which  he  could 
have  been  subjected,  excepting  only 
that  of  obedience.  At  all  events,  this 
was  the  actual  test  by  which  he  was 
tried :  an  express  command  was  laid 
upon  him ;  he  failed  in  his  obedience, 
and  thus  sorrow  entered  into  the  world 
as  the  punishment  of  sin.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  different  account  of  the  matter 
from  that  of  Mr.  Combe,  who  only 
tells  us  tliat  "  the  world  fell  into  de- 
rangement." 

Agahif  that  gentleman  observes, 
merely,  that  the  world,  according  to 
the  spiritual  school,  **  does  not  contain 
within  kself  the  elements  of  its  own 
rectification."  This  is  rather  the  lan- 
guage of  a  schoolmaster  than  of  a 
philosopher, — of  a  pedagogue  than  of 
a  professor ;  and  very  feebly  expresses, 
certainly  by  no  means  explains,  the 
faith  of  a  sincere  and  believing  Christ- 
ian. 

Had  the  sentence  by  which  the  world 
was  reduced  to  a  place  of  trial  and  pro- 
bation,— by  which  its  soil  was  con- 
demned to  bring  forth  thorns  and 
briars,  and  its  people  to  earn  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow ;  had 
this  sentence,  as  it  is  here  implied,  if 
not  asserted,  been  unaccompanied  by 
any  ray  whatever  of  hope  or  mercy, 
then,  indeed,  our  God  would  have  been 
a  deity  of  the  most  terrific  attributes, 
and  our  faith,  indeed,  of  a  most  gloomy 
aspect  1  It  is,  however,  the  covenant 
of  mercy  which  enables  us  to  regard 
him,  not  only  as  clothed  in  glory,  and 
majesty, and  power,  but  also — adopting 
the  simple  and  beautifully  expressive 


language  of  the  Scripture — as  *«  a  God 
of  Love  1"  What  we  mean  to  assm  is, 
that  Mr.  Combe  has  entirely  roistated 
— we  doubt  not  because  he  does  not 
understand  it — the  "hypothesis,"  as 
he  is  pleased  to  call  it,  of  Christianity, 
We  do  not  believe  that  which  be 
describes  us  as  believing,  namely, 
the  world  "  to  have  fallen  into  de- 
rangement ;"  but  we  believe  it  to  hare 
been  vi:iited  with  a  curse.  We  do  not 
believe  it  to  "contain  within  itself  no 
element  of  rectification;**  but,  on  Uie 
contrary,  that  with  the  curse  was  united 
the  promise  of  an  "  atonement."  Let 
us,  then,  cast  away  the  almost  barba- 
rous language  of  Mr.  Combe,  and  per- 
mit the  Christian  hypothesis  to  use  its 
own.  The  real  distinction  between  us 
is,  that  Mr.  Combe  considers  man  to 
be  capable  of  arriving,  through  the 
medium  of  philosophy,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  new  branch  of  it,  phreno- 
logy, at  the  perfection  of  wisdom  in 
this  world;  whilst  the  Scriptures  tell  us 
to  look  for  no  perfection  until  we  arise 
from  the  dead  in  that  purer  and  more 
exalted  state  of  being  which  is  promised 
in  the  revelations  of  our  God  unto  man- 
kind. If,  therefore,  Mr.  Combe  saw 
the  full  force  of  his  own  analogy  of  the 
acorn  and  the  oak,  he  would  see  that 
it  illustrates,  indeed,  St.  Paurs  philo- 
sophy, but  not  his  own.  He,  however, 
who  adopts  the  one  must  necessarily 
reject  the  other  system. 

But  let  us  see  how  Mr.  Combe  holds 
the  balance  between  them : — 

"If  the  former  view  (his  own)  be 
sound,  the  first  object  of  man,  as  an  intel- 
ligent being  in  quest  of  happiness,  must 
be  to  study  the  elements  of  external  na- 
ture, and  their  capabilities ;  the  ele- 
mentary qualities  of  his  own  nature,  and 
their  applications;  and  the  relationship 
between  these.  His  second  object  will 
be  to  discover,  and  carry  into  effect,  the 
conditions,  physical,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual, which,  in  virtue  of  this  constitu* 
tion,  require  to  he  realised  before  the 
fullest  enjoyment  of  which  he  is  capable 
can  be  attained." 

Such  is  the  account  he  gives  of  his 
own  system  and  its  prospects;  and 

f)rovided,  first,  that  there  was  no  reve- 
ation  ;  Secondly,  that  men  were  not  the 
weak  and  foolish  creatures  they  really 
are,  all  might  be  very  well,  and  this  a 
very  noble  and  dig^nified  hypothesis. 
Mr.  Combe,  however,  has  given  us,  in 
a  quotation  from  an  eminent  writer,  so 
discouraging  a  picture  of  the  past  ex- 
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perience  of  philosophj,  when  separated 
nom  religion,  that  we,  who  have  not  that 
gratlenian's  implicit  faith  in  the  last  new 
panacea,  phrenolo$;y,— we  who  cannot 
dhrest  onrseWes  of  an  opinion  that  this 
science,  in  its  turn,  will  go  the  way  of 
all  those  former  theories  which  Mr. 
Combe  himself  so  justly  characterises 
as  "  innumerable,  bewildering,  and 
contradictory,''  cannot,  from  its  past 
experience,  argue  so  brightly  for  the 
Iciture  as  to  believe  it sound/' 

"  This  deplorable  condition/'  savs  Mr. 
Combe,  "  of  the  philosophy  of  homan 
nature  is  stiikinglv  and  eloquently  de- 
scribed by  M.  de  Bonald.  in  a  sentence 
tranaUted  by  Mr.  Dug^d  Stewart,  in  his 
preliminary  dissertation  to  the  EneyclO' 
jmbvIm  Britannica,  '  Diversity  of  doctrine/ 
mjB  be, '  has  increased  from  age  to  age, 
with  the  nmnbers  of  matters,  and  with 
the  progress  of  knowledge ;  and  Europe, 
which  at  present  possesses  libraries  filled 
with  philosophic  works,  and  whicb- 
reckoos  op  almost  as  many  philosophers 
as  writers,  poor  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
wealth,  and  uncertaiu,  with  the  aid  of  all 
its  g^des,  which  road  to  follow  ^^Europe,. 
the  centre  and  focus  of  all  the  lights  ia 
the  world,  has  yet  its  philosophy  only  in 
expectation." 

What  a  picture  is  this  of  imbecility  I 
What  a  miserable  prospect  for  the  fu- 
ture is  afforded  by  tnisjust  and  graphic 
description  of  the  past  1  It  is  true  the 
phrenologist  tells  us  we  m)u^i  abciU 
to  enter  upon  a  better  order  of  things, 
and  so  do  even  that  wretched  school  of 
material  philosophy  the  Socialists;  but 
let  as  not  forget  that  the  same  promise 
has  been  made  by  all  the  other  masters 
of  philosophy  who  have  gone  before 
them,  and  all  have  been  deceived. 
What,  therefore,  does  experience  teach 
us  but  distrust? 

Let  us,  however,  candidly  inquire 
whether  there  has  been  any  similar 
phantom-chase  in  the  schools  of  Christ- 
ian theology  ?    Most  certainly  not. 


practical  Christianity  of  James,  and 
raul,  and  John,  and  Peter,  has  been 
that  of  Bossuet  and  F^n^lon,  Latimer 
and  Jeremy  Taylor,  Howe  and  Baxter, 
Calamy  and  TiUotson.  Follow  my 
system,  and  despise  every  other!**  is 
the  instruction  of  every  worldly  or  ma- 
terial philosopher :  hence  the  confusion 
80  admirably  described  by  M.  de 
Bonald.  ''Follow  the  revealed  com- 
mandments of  Almighty  God,**  b  that 
of  all  Christian  wisdom;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  the  same  in  every  age  and 
country,  and  under  every  variety  of 
rites  and  ceremonies  I 

The  prospect,  then,  which  is  held 
out  to  us  by  Mr.  Combe  is  this, — that 
we  are  just  about  to  be  instructed  in  a 
certain  road  to  the  attainment  of  hap- 
piness, ;)cr/cc^  happiness,  in  this  lire, 
oy  means  of  his  philosophy.  At  the 
same  time  he  coolly  informs  us,  that 
every  teacher  who  hath  preceded  Doc- 
tors Gall  and  Spurzheim  hath  promised 
exactly  as  much,  and  hath  failed  to  per- 
form it.  Nevertheless,  with  all  this 
experience  before  us,  he  asks  us  to 
give,  at  once,  implicit  credence  to  the 
infallibility  of  his  own  system  ;  and  to 
renounce  our  belief  in  the  spiritual 
doctrines  which  the  Holy  Scriptures 
teach  us !  He  does  not  plainly  assert 
that  the  New  Testament  is  unworthy  of 
our  belief;  but  it  is  manifest  that,  un- 
der his  system,  the  tpiritual  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  are  to  be  set  entirely 
aside. 

We  have  here  considered  »he  pro- 
specU  held  forth  by  the  philosophy 
of  phrenology :  let  us  turn,  m  the  next 
place,  to  those  vrWich,  according  to  Mr. 
Combcy  are  held  forth  by  the  Christian 
theologians.  On  this  gentleman's 
shewing,  the  latter  are  not  very  pro- 
mising :  we  are  not,  however,  pro- 
hibited from  an  inquiry  into  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  assumptions ;  and  may, 
perhaps,  discover,  that  Mr.  Combe  has 
misrepresented  Christianity.  However 
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man  improvemeot  and  enjo3rin6iit  must  be 
derived  chiefly  from  apiritual  influence. 
If  the  one  hypothesis  be  sound,  man 
must  iiilfil  the  natural  conditions  requi- 
site to  the  existence  of  religion,  morality, 
and  happiness,  before  he  can  reap  the  full 
bene6t  from  religious  truth.  According 
to  the  other,  he  must  beliere  aright  in  re- 
ligion, and  be  the  subject  of  spiritual  in- 
fluences, independently  of  natural  causes, 
before  he  can  become  capable  of  any  vir- 
tue or  enjoyment.  In  short,  according 
to  it,  science,  philosophy,  and  all  the  ar- 
ranp^ements  of  nature,  are  subordinate  in 
their  effects  on  human  happiness,  on 
earth,  to  religious  faith." 

Mr.  Combe's  style  is  sometimes  ob- 
scure ;  but  what  we  suppose  him  to 
signify  in  the  above  passage  is,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  which  he  has 
made  his  own,  the  mind  of  man  roust 
be  cuhivated  by  the  philosophy  of 
which  he  is  himself  the  advocate,  before 
it  will  be  fit  to  receive  the  seed  of  re- 
ligious truth  with  any  prospect  of  bring- 
ing forth  a  plentiful  harvest  of  virtue  or 
knowledge ;  just  as  the  husbandman 
must  prepare  his  field  according  to 
the  rules  of  art  and  science,  before  he  can 
justly  expect  to  reap  an  abundant  crop, 
lie  then  goes  on  to  azsume  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  religious  hypothesis,  all  cul- 
tivation is  held  to  be  useless ;  because 
it  is  the  spirit  that  does  everjf  things 
and  man  nothing,  for  his  own  welfare. 

The  latter,  however,  is  altogether  a 
felse  exposition  of  the  Gospel  doctrine ; 
which,  q|i  the  contrary,  as  every  candid 
reader  of  the  New  Testament  must 
know,  is  continually  enjoining  us  to 
the  most  diligent  culture  of  our  hearts 
and  minds.  It  only  assures  that,  after 
we  have  done  all  in  our  own  power,  it 
is  the  grace  of  God  that  gives  the  in- 
crease. Mr.  Combe  is  entirely  mis- 
taken, when  he  ascribes  to  the  Gospel 
the  doctrine  of  bidding  men  to  wait  in 
idleness  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit 


being  ^  all  disordered.^  We  ntlier 
suspect  the  obscurity  of  this  laogmg* 
to  be  not  altogether  without  design. 
The  writer,  we  apprehend,  is  coBScioas 
that  the  principle  he  is  desirous  to 
assert  would,  if  delivered  in  plain  Eng* 
lish,  startle  many  persons  by  its  opea 
scepticism,  with  whom  it  may  pass  iq 
this  disguise  for  a  piece  of  grand  and 
mystical  philosophy.  It  is  true  enough 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  teach 
us  to  expect  no  certain  or  absolute  good 
from  our  own  efibrts,  as  respects  the 
inheritance  of  our  immortal  hopes.  It 
tells  us  that  eternal  life  is  the  gift 
of  God,'*  and  cannot  be  won  by  the 
merits  even  of  the  best  of  men.  But 
whilst  we  hope,  through  the  promise  of 
God,  and  the  mediation  of  Our  Saviour, 
to  obtain  a  future  inheritance  in  a  more 
perfect  state  of  existence,  so  far  is  the 
spiritual  Christianity  of  the  Gospel 
from  discouraging  any  branch  of  sound 
or  useful  knowledge  in  this  life,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  art,  and  science,  and 
true  wisdom — natural  as  well  as  nsoral 
— have  always  made  the  best  progress 
in  those  regions  where  the  stream  of  re- 
ligious instruction  has  been  allowed  to 
flow  most  directly  from  the  fountain  of 
spiritual  inspiration.  Mr.  Combe  it 
pleased,  in  this  passage,  to  cite  some- 
thing less  than  half  the  spiritual  hypo- 
thesis,—  thus  completely  disguising  it 
to  suit  his  own  purpose.  He  mentions 
the  part  of  our  fiiith  which  asserts  the 
corruption  of  human  nature,  and  the 
curse  on  nature  in  general,  but  makes 
not  the  slightest  allusion  Iiere  to  the 
eternal  prospects  of  mankind.  This  is 
very  uncandid :  we  can  scarcely  stretch 
our  own  candour  so  far  as  to  deem  il 
honest.  • 

He  next  proceeds  to  lay  down —and 
it  may  appear  to  those  whom  he  has 
by  this  time  succeeded  in  mystifying 
—  to  lay  down  in  a  logical  manner, 
that  the  state  of  the  question  between 
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sopber.  As  respects  ihit  world  —  the 
only  world  of  which  his  hypothesis 
takes  any  account ^we  do  not  believe, 
as  he  ascribes  unto  us,  That  no  man 
can  be  capable  of  any  virtue  or  en- 
joyment who  is  not  a  true  believer." 
Virtue  and  enjoyment  in  this  world 
might  have  been  attained  by  all  —  have 
been  attained  by  many,  upon  whom  the 
light  of  the  sun  of  the  true  iaith  never 
arose  at  all.  What  we  hold  is,  that 
the  reward  of  man  is  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  this  present  life.  The  covenant 
of  mercy  has  not  promised  him  enjoy- 
meot  in  tliis  world  as  **  the  prize  of  his 
liigh  calling,*'  but  a  heavenly  inheritance 
after  he  shall  have  died  in  fkiih," 
The  Christian  holds  that  the  covenant 
of  mercy  has  conditions  attached  to  it, 
which  roan  is  bound  to  accept  because 
the  covenant  itself  is  a  gift  from  the 
Almighty :  but  this  is  altogether  a  dis- 
tinct matter  from  any  thing  connected 
with  the  virtue,  or  happiness,  or  philo- 
sophy, or  the  arts  and  sciences,  of  this 
present  life. 

If  any  Christian  writer,  which  we 
are  not  aware  of,  ever  argued  that  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  man*s 
welfiire  in  the  next  world,  that  he 
should  limit  his  investigations  into  the 
natural  pliilosophy  of  the  present;  at 
all  events  Christian  theology  is  not 
bound  by  it,  any  more  than  Mr.  Combe 
is  bound  by  the  vagaries  of  any  indivi- 
dual who  may  have  assumed  the  title 
of  **  philosopher.*'  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  if  a  selection  were  made  of  the 
brightest  and  ablest  names  in  worldly 
science,  amongst  them  would  be  found 
men  eminent  for  their  attachment  to  and 
belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
Nay,  the  hope,  we  trust,  is  justified 
when  we  claim  a  vast  majority,  and 
aMert  that  the  unbelievers  are  them- 
selves the  exceptions  to  this  rule.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  religion 
is  any  obstacle  to  the  attainments  of 
human  learning:  it  only  teaches  the 
student  that  there  is  a  brighter  world 
beyond  the  gmve ;  it  teaches  him  that 
science,  though  very  high  in  the  scale, 
is  not  Uie  highest  of  all  possible  con- 
siderations. 

Another  word  on  the  subject  of 
virtue  and  enjoyment  It  is  a  ^ct 
which  we  can  have  no  motive  to  con- 
ceal, that  Religion  must  always  be  con- 
sidered by  the  true  Christian  to  be  the 
most  certain  path  to  the  attainment  of 
both.  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  her  paths  are  peace.*' 


This  is  true,  even  in  this  present  life. 
We  would  have  men  to  be  as  happy 
here  as  is  consistent  with  the  security 
of  their  eternal  prospects,  but  we  would 
never  have  the  warning  of  the  Scripture 
forgotten  :  —  What  would  it  profit  a 
man,  if  he  should  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul?**  Happiness 
on  earth  as  a  general  rule,  perhaps, 
but  certainly  not  as  a  universal  one, 
will  accompany  fisiith  and  virtue,  but  it 
will  never  be  the  Jint  consideration 
accorded  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Cos* 
pel. 

We  beg,  therefore,  to  deny  the  truth 
of  Mr.  Combe's  statement  of  the  doc- 
trines taught  by  the  spiritual  philoso- 
phy of  the  Gospel,  so  far  as  that  no 
good  can  be  expected  ft-om  scientific 
researches  into  the  hidden  mysteries 
of  nature,**  for  this  we  conclude  to  be 
his  meaning  when  he  speaks  of  the 
evolution  of  Nature's  elements."  On 
the  contrary,  every  enlightened  pro- 
fessor of  that  spiritual  theory  holds 
every  new  discovery  to  be  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator;  and,  therefore,  a  fresh  in- 
centive to  piety  and  virtue.  When 
Mr.  Combe  speaks  of  human  im- 
provement and  enjoyment,**  we  cannot 
discover  any  allusion  whatever  to  an- 
other state  of  existence;  if,  therefore, 
we  both  talk  about  the  same  thing,  and 
suppose  the  cultivation  of  human  io- 
tellect  in  this  life  to  be  the  subject  of 
our  discussion,  we  deny  that  it  is  any 
part  of  the  theological  hypothesis  that 
this  depends  on  any  spiritual  influences 
at  all.  It  is  when  we  raise  our  con- 
templations from  earth  to  heaven  —  a 
distmction  for  which  no  credit  is  given 
by  Mr.  Combe  —  that  we  assert  the 
necessity  for  spiritual  assistance ;  and 
we  have  seen  nothing  yet  to  convince 
us  that  this  is  not  a  for  more  elevated 
philosophy  than  that  of  the  cold  ma- 
terialist. 

We  are  ready  to  confess  with  can- 
dour, that  the  practical  conduct  of 
Christians  is — proportionally  to  the 
greater  purity  of  their  professions — as 
far  beneath  the  standard  of  the  Gospel, 
as  the  practical  conduct  of  philosophers 
is  beneath  their  ideal  perfection  of 
virtue  and  morality.  Tnis,  however, 
confirms  the  hypothesis  of  revelation, 
by  proving  the  weakness  and  corrup- 
tion of  mankind,  and  throws  us  still 
more  entirely  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement;  whilst  it  perfieclly  opposes 
the  theory  of  man's  competence  to  raise 
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his  own  nature  by  the  cultivation  of 
human  wisdom  to  a  state  of  perfect 
knowledge  and  happiness  on  earth. 
There  is  Uiis  roost  important  distinction, 
therefore,  to  be  kept  in  mind, — that 
whilst  the  failure  of  tbe  philosopher  to 
act  up  to  his  own  principles  (a  failure 
which  always  bas,  and  which  always  will, 
obtain)  is  a  powerful  testimony  against 
his  own  hypothesis,  because  he  asserts 
perfection  to  be  attainable ;  the  failure 
of  those  who  embrace  the  hypothesis 
of  the  Gospel  is  rather  a  confirmation' 
to  tbe  latter,  because  it  always  main- 
tained perfection  to  be  really  unattain- 
able. 

Mr.  Combe  (and  no  wonder)  ob- 
serves, that  he  "  finds  it  extremely 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  views"  which 
he  has  thus  placed  in  conflict.  The 
difficulty,  indeed,  is  an  impossibility, 
but  it  is  entirely  of  his  own  invention. 
There  is  none,  we  venture  to  assert, 
in  reconciling  sound  philosophy  with 
true  religion ;  and  we  venture  to  assert 
tbis,  because  the  most  eminent  philo- 
sophers have  been  sincere  believers  in 
the  Gospel.  As  well,  however,  mry 
we  strive  to  reconcile  light  with  dark- 
ness, truth  with  falsehood,  or  Christ 
with  Belial,  as  a  pliilosophy  that  re- 
cognises only  the  concerns  of  this  world 
with  one  that  points  with  the  finger  of 
Hope,  sees  with  the  eye  of  Faith,  and 
trusts  to  enjoy  in  a  spirit  of  universal 
Love  or  Charity  the  glories  of  an  ever- 
lasting inheritance. 

Mr.  Combe  next  visits,  with  no  very 
measured  censures,  the  theologians 
who  lived  in  an  age  when  there  was 
no  sound  philosophy ;  and  who,  there- 
fore, condemned  the  material  worUl.^' 
"  It  has  never,"  he  tells  us,  "  been 
with  them  a  practical  principle  that 
human  nature,  itself,  may  be  vastly  im- 
proved in  its  moral  and  intellectual 
capacities  by  those  means  which  phy- 
siology and  phrenology  have  recently 
opened  unto  us."  It  is  surely  a  little 
unreasonable  to  blame  any  persons  for 
not  having  anticipated  the  discoveries 
of  a  later  age ;  but,  as  Mr.  Combe 
asserts  that  his  own  science  (or  pseudo- 
science,  sub  judice  lit  est)  is  better 
calculated  to  teach  the  laws  and  prac- 
tice of  morality  and  religion  than  the 
fear  of  a  spiritual  God,  it  is  on  this 
point  that  we  are  desirous  to  join  issue 
in  the  court  of  grave  and  sober  reason. 

The  *'  theologians''  are  charged  with 
having  "  involved  themselves  in  con* 


tradictions;  for,  whilst  it  bas  been  a 
leading  principle  with  tbem  tbat  eojoy 
ment  in  a  future  life  is  to  be  tbe  coo. 
sequence  of  tbe  believer  attaining  to  a 
boly  and  pious  frame  of  mind  in  tlus  life, 
they  have  represented  tbe  constitntiom 
of  the  world  to  be  so  unfavourable  to 
piety  and  virtue,  that  men  in  generd 
who  continue  attached  to  it  cannot  attain 
to  this  right  frame  of  spirit,  or  act  labt- 
tually  in  consistency  with  it." —  P.  5. 

We  are  not  concerned  in  defending 
the  extreme  tenets  of  Antinomianism, 
but  we  certainly  think  that  either  Mr. 
Combe  has  never  read  or  has  never 
understood  the  lectures  of  Christian 
theology.  Had  he  done  the  latt^, 
surely  he  roust  have  known  tliat  tlie 
rooral  duties  of  life  have  occupied  a 
considerable  portion,  and  are  an  indis- 
pensable part,  of  the  Gospel  syslCTi. 
We,  at  all  events,  have  never  met  with 
one  single  professor  of  the  dcx^nes 
of  our  own  national  church  who  has 
recommended  mankind  either  to  shun 
or  shrink  from  the  social  duties  of  life. 
Not  to  speak  of  any  lesser  authority, 
our  Saviour  himself  has  determined 
tbe  question,  once  and  for  ever.  To 
look  into  his  discourses  for  any  allusion 
to  scientific  researches  would  be  most 
absurd ;  but,  as  respects  "  piety  and 
virtue/*  let  us  refer  to  one  of  his  last 
prayers  on  behalf  of  the  church  he  was 
about  to  leave  in  so  apparently  forlorn 
a  state  on  earth : — I  pray  not  that  thoa 
shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world, 
but  that  thou  shouldest  keep  them  from 
the  evil."  We  are  exhorted  to  «*  use" 
the  things  of  this  world,  but  not "  abuse  " 
them.   "  Pure  religion,"  we  are  told, 

and  undefiled  before  God,  is  to  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
affliction,  and  to  keep  ourselves,"  not 
out  of  the  world,  not  aloof  from  its 
duties,  but  only  unspotted  "  from  its 
pollutions. 

We  will  beg  in  tbis  place  to  con- 
trast the  opinion  of  John  Selden,  a 
man  of  very  unusual  learning,  no 
ascetic  in  his  manners,  but  who  enjoyed 
life,  made  the  most  of  his  talents,  and 
died  rich :  he  was  certainly  by  no  means 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Few  men,  he  said,  were  ac- 
quainted with  more  languages,  or  pos- 
sessed more  books,  or  had  read  more 
extensively ;  but  he  had  never  met  with 
any  passage  in  any  author  on  which 
the  mind  could  repose  with  so  much 
confidence  as  tliat  admirable  passage 
of  St.  Paul,  the  Uth,  13thy  tStb^  and 
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14tb  Terses  of  the  second  chapter  of 
his  Epistle  to  Titus : — *'  For  the  grace 
of  God  that  bringetli  salvation  hath 
appeared  unto  all  men,  teaching  us 
that,  ietnfmg  ungodlmest  and  iporldly 
batSf  we  should  live  $ob€rltf,  righteous^ 
(y,  and  godly,  in  this  priient  world; 
looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  tlie 
glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave 
him^If  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem 
us  from  all  iniquity^  and  purify  unto 
himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of 
good  works." 

If  any  one  can  read,  mark,  learn, 
and  inwardly  digest"  this  passage,  and 
afterwards  contend  that  Christian  theo- 
logy represents  "  a  right  frame  of 
spirit,"  and  a  conduct  habitually  in 
coDsistency  with  it"  as  at  variance  with 
the  present  condition  of  man ;  or  that 
it  was  never  entertained  as  a  practical 
priodple  that  *'  human  nature,  itself, 
nay  be  vastly  improved  in  its  moral  and 
intellectual  capacities,"  even  in  this 
life:  we  are  afraid  we  must  leave  him 
as  a  perfectly  impracticable  person. 

But  lest  our  readers  should  suppose, 
or  lest  they  should  be  told  by  some 
bigoited  **  philosopher,"  that  we  have 
misrepresented  Mr.  Combe*s  somewhat 
mystical  doctrines,  we  will  once  more 
request  their  attention  to  the  previous 
quotations  from  his  book,  and  then  ask 
it  to  the  following,  with  which  it  is  our 
iDleotion  to  conclude : — 

"  Divines,"  says  Mr.  Comhe,  "  have 
UboiioTisly  recommended  spiritual  ex- 
ercises as  means  of  improvement  in  this 
life,  and  of  salvation  in  the  next ;  but 
ba»e  rarely  dealt  with  the  philosoph^jr  of 
tbis  world,  or  attempted  its  rectification, 
>o  as  to  render  these  exercises  truly 
efficacious.  Their  minds  have  been  in- 
ftcted  with  the  Jir$t  great  error,  that 
this  world  is  irremediably  defective  in 
its  constitution,  and  that  human  hope 
be  emcentrated  chiefly  on  the  next. 
This  miy  be  attributed  to  the  premature 
formation  of  a  system  of  theology  before 
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which  it  was  first  created.  Is  not  tliis 
tenet  of  ours  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  in  the  Scriptures  ?  Is  it 
not  the  basis  of  the  whole  of  the  Christ- 
ian revelation?  He  tells  us  that  we 
can  know  nothing  correctly  as  long  as 
our  minds  are  Infected*' with  the  idea 
that  human  hope  ought  to  be  **  chiefly 
concentrated"  on  the  next  world. 
What  is  this  but  telling  us  we  can 
never  have  any  correct  ideas  until  we 
renounce,  entirely,  reve^ton?  Can  any 
one  deny  that  the  Scripture  bids  us 
to  fix  our  affections  on  things  above, 
not  on  things  upon  the  earth  ?"  Man- 
kind may  choose  between  the  two 
hypotheses,  but  surely  no  one  who  has 
lead  both  can  deny  that  tliey  are  utterly 
and  irreconcilably  opposed. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  all  we 
have  undertaken  to  prove  in  this  article 
is  the  opposition  in  question  —  to  tear 
away  the  mask  of  verbose  mystery 
under  which  Mr.  Combe  aflects  to  be 
the  ally  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  even 
to   defend  it  against   the  spiritual 

doctrines  of  divines  and  theologians.'' 
With  phrenology,  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinues harmless,  we  have  no  quarrel ; 
but  the  latter,  we  apprehend,  can 
scarcely  be  asserted  of  it  now  that 
its  most  eminent  professor,  in  our 
country,  has  put  it  to  so  decidedly  an 
irreligious  use;  telling  us  that  a  faith 
in  the  mysterious  and  spiritual  doctrines 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  a  "  funda- 
mental error,"  and  one  which,  until  we 
renounce,  there  is  no  possible  hope 
of  our  improvement." 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  this  work 
is  frequently  recommended  by  persons 
wlio  would  be  shocked  to  discover  that 
they  had  been  disseminating  the  poison 
of  infidelity,  we  nevertheless  prefer  to 
incur  the  hazard  of  giving  them  such  a 
shock,  to  that  of  allowing  them  to  repeat 
their  mistake  in  ignorance.  If  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  indeed  a  revelation  from 
Almighty  God  unto  his  creatures,  man- 
kind, it  is  certain  that  the  latter  are 
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other  worlcs.  We  cannot  adroit  that 
one  part  may  be  inspired  and  another 
not ;  nor  can  we  admit  that,  because 
it  was  originally  written  in  the  language 
of  an  ignorant  age  and  nation,  and 
necessarily  adopts  the  ideas,  in  natural 
philosophy  as  well  as  6ther  subjects,  of 
the  penod— a  matter  of  no  importance 
to  its  spiritual  doctrines — that  therefore 
its  authority,  as  to  the  latter,  is  in  any 
respect  weakened.  The  canonical 
books  of  Scripture  possess  an  evidence 
that  separates  them  from  all  mundane, 
all  apocryphal  works  whatever.  We 
are  addressing  these  remarks  only  to 
those  who  are  satisfied  with  this  evi- 
dence; and  we  trust  we  shall  have 
proved,  to  their  satisfaction,  that  Mr. 
Combe*s  notions  are  simply,  as  regards 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  new  form  of 
material  unbelief 


The  warning  which  St  Pant,  to  the 
conclusion  of  his  first  epistle  to  his 
best -beloved  disciple,  Tiorathy,  be- 
stowed upon  that  young  and  lealous 
bishop,  in  an  age  when  the  pretences 
of  philosophy  were  eztremdy  high, 
may  well  and  aptly  dose  the  reoniks 
which  have  thus  been  thrown  together : 

These  things  teach  and  exhort  If 
any  man  teach  otherwise,  and  consent 
not  to  wholesome  words,  evtm  the 
words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
tlie  doctrine  which  is  according  to  god- 
liness, he  is  proud,  knowing  nothing, 
but  doting  about  questions  and  strifei 
of  words,  whereof  cometh  envy,  strife, 
railings,  evil  surmisings,  perverae  dis- 
putings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds,  and 
destitute  of  the  truth,  supposing  that 
gain  is  godliness :  from  such  witbdiiw 
thyself.'' 


THE  FATE  OF  THE  BOAR. 

The  hunter  came  down  like  the  storm  in  its  speed. 
And  the  foam  was  all  white  on  the  flanks  of  his  steed ; 
Where  he  pass*d  in  his  course  there  was  trembling  and  fear, 
And  the  mighty  boar  shrunk  from  the  gleam  of  his  spear. 

When  the  hills  brightened  o'er  with  the  first  dawn  of  day. 
The  grim  monster  secure  in  his  mountain  frank  lay ; 
And  the  blade  of  the  spear  flash'd  unstain'd  to  the  light. 
That  was  dulfd  o*er  with  blood,  ere  the  coming  of  night. 

Fear  never  till  then  chill'd  the  heart  of  the  boar, 
For  he  ne'er  had  met  Man  the  destroyer  before ; 
Who  came  down  to  meet  him  with  spear  and  with  steed, 
With  a  hand  for  the  blow  and  a  heart  for  the  deed. 

He  fled  as  the  hurricane  sweeps  in  its  flight, 

He  charged  as  the  storm  rushes  forth  in  its  might ; 

But  his  strength  was  but  weak,  and  his  speed  was  but  slow, 

To  cope  with,  or  fly  from,  the  arm  of  his  foe. 

He  dash'd  through  the  stream,  and  he  rush'd  down  the  hill. 
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SCENES  IN  THE  DESERT. 

Part  III. 

To  Olivir  Yoru,  Eiq. 

(CnfidiHtULL)  Chambly,  Lowir  Canada,  Julif  tS,  1840. 

Mr  DEAR  YoRKS, — I  suppose  that,  when  you  beliold  the  post-mark  of  tliis  letter^ 
TOtt  will  fancy  yourself  about  to  receive  from  me  a  most  humble  apology  for 
having  left  you  in  the  lurch,  and  carried  off  the  invaluable  documents  which 
wooki  have  enabled  you  to  continue  that  most  interesting  narrative  of  modem 
times,  Scenes  in  the  Desert.''  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  have  two  reasons  for  making 
DO  apology  to  you.  The  firet  is,  that  you  are  a  person  of  such  suavity  of  temper, 
sod  out-and-out  good  humour,  that,  being  in  no  way  afraid  of  your  displeasure, 
I  hate  not  the  slightest  notion  of  wasting  on  you  my  ortliography  and  ink.  No  I 
I  am  sufficiently  high-minded  to  disdain  apK)logising  to  a  man  from  whose  anger 
I  have  nothing  to  fear.  The  same  principle  that  prompts  me  never  to  insult  any 
but  unprotected  females,  or  attack  any  man  who  is  not  very  much  weaker  than 
myself,  enables  me  now  proudly  to  withhold  from  you  even  the  least  explanation, 
as  I  feel  that  we  have  got  the  Atlantic  in  all  its  magnificent  breadth  rolling 
between  us.  My  second  reason,  my  dear  Yorke,  is,  that  you  are  yourself  to 
blame.  Was  it  not  thou  who  insistedst  on  my  dining  with  you  at  Blackwtll, 
because  the  steamer  was  not  to  sail  till  morning,  and  because  we  could  from  the 
window  at  Lovegrove's  enjoy  the  beautiful  prospect  of  mud,  smoke,  and  Cockners, 
which  that  commanding  situation  overlooks  ?  Alas  1  to  this  day  my  head  throbs, 
when  I  call  to  mind  the  crowning  bowl  of  punch  which  Sir  Morgan  brew«d  at 
three  in  the  morning,  that  we  might  settle  and  arrange  the  digestion  of  the  supoer, 
which  he  bad  indu^  us  to  swallow  for  the  sake  of  digesting  the  dinner.  Oh  I 
noctes  ccenssque  deorum."  Well  do  I  remember  bending  over  that  steaming 
leservoir  of  spirits,-where  ^  mingled,  mingled,  mingled,"  the  contents  of  six  good 
jags,  and  viewing  with  pleased  affright  a  hydra  representation  of  myself  in  the 
golden  waves,  on  whose  surface  floated  fragrant  limes  and  cloves,  nmlii  ia 
gurgite  nantes."  Like  another  Eve,  I  looked  into  the  clear,  smooth  Uke" — 
"  A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appeared 

Bending  to  look  on  me  :  I  started  back. 

It  started  back :  but pUatod  I  soon  rtturnd,** 

One  part  brandy — two  parts  whisky — one  part  rum — one  part  green  tea — and 
balf  a  part  water !  "  Tis  done— charge,  gentlemen,  charge  1"  shouted  Sir  Moigan. 
Kvery  one  shall  shall  share  i'  the  gains."  We  did  charge  I 
Why  need  I  dwell  on  the  natural  consequences  of  that  potent  but  delightful 
brewery  of  Sir  Morgan  ?  When  I  awoke  next  day,  I  found  myself  at  least  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  scene  of  your  hospitable  banquet ;  and  a  greased  hur- 
ricane, tipt  with  lightning,**  coming  on  soon  after,  drove  us  over  the  Atlantic  in 
the  short  space  of  fourteen  days.  On  reaching  my  quarters  here,  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  safely  stowed  in  my  trunk  the  precious  documents,  whence 
were  to  be  extracted  the  germs  of  future  *•  Scenes  m  the  Desert,**  to  be  equally 
celebrated  for  their  fidelity  of  description  and  engrossing  interest  as  their  prede- 
cessors.  I  now  forward  them  to  you,  laying  the  blame  of  their  miscarriage,  as 
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Part  III. 
A  sleepy  debate,  followed  bj  a  strange 
dream  —  daybreak  ou  the  banks  of  the 
•'great  river" — Elliott's  story — the 
old  Armenian  —  the  fight — the  chase, 
and  escape— Elliott's  pipe  out — get 
slonged  by  the  Anazi — make  a  bargain 
with,  and  are  left  in  the  lurch  by  them 
-1  procure  new  guides^ the  ruins  of 
Soor — our  guides  exhibit  symptoms 
of  religion,  and  immediately  try  to  rob 
us — Lynch 's  servant  is  shot  through 
the  body. 

The  scheik  to  whom  Kuddar  had  in- 
troduced us  was  called  Saoub,  and 
with  the  usual  hospitality  of  the  desert 
invited  us  to  his  tent,  in  a  small  en- 
campment near  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  day  past  without  any  very  remark- 
able incident;  and,  after  the  excite- 
ment of  the  morning,  we  all  found 
ourselves  much  in  need  of  repose. 
We  made  no  allusion,  in  our  con- 
versation with  our  host,  to  the  recent 
treachery  of  the  Anazi,  as  we  wished 
not  to  appear  concerned  at  any  im- 
potent attempts  they  might  make,  and 
which  we  affected  thoroughly  to  de- 
spise ;  and  I  believe  that  we  succeeded 
in  conveying  a  tolerable  impression  of 
our  coolness  and  nonchalance.  Diaul 
and  a  cousin  of  his,  who  seemed  to  act 
iu  the  capacity  of  second  leader  of  their 
troop,  joined  us  at  dinner ;  and  I  verily 
believe  that  we  formed  altogether  as 
extraordinary  a  reunion,  considering  the 
incongruous  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed,  as  may  even  be  met  with  oc- 
casionally in  the  precincts  of  May-fair. 

We  led  to  the  succeeding  day  to 
determine  what  measures  we  should 
adopt  for  prosecuting  our  journey  to 
Dar,  from  which  we  were  at  least 
twenty  hours  distant.  The  country 
was  unknown  to  us,  and  in  a  measure 
unexplored  by  European  travellers. 
We  had,  on  leaving  Orfa,  departed  al- 
together from  the  ordinary  route  of 
those  whom  love  of  gain  or  adventure 
tempts  to  wander  in  that  land  which 
once  teemed  with  plenty,  and  first  bore 
evidence  of  the  infant  intelligence  and 
enterprise  of  man.  To  proceed  without 


stretched  in  profound  slumber  on  oor 
carpets,  each  hero,  as  Homer  wodd 
say,  covering  with  his  body,  when 
asleep,  that  spot  where  be  bad  argued 
when  awake. 

As  for  myself,  I  had  not  yet  reco- 
vered from  the  nervous  eflects  of  ny 
adventures  at  Orfa,  which,  like  maoy  a 
shock  that  seems  to  have  left  as  little 
trace  on  the  mimi  as  the  hurricane^ 
which,  sweei>ing  over  the  ocean,  laches 
into  tortured  rage  a  thousand  billow*, 
that  to-|xiorrow  sees  lulled  in  ao  vs^ 
broken  calm,  formed,  notwithstanding, 
a  substratum  of  remorseful  restleaanieaB^ 
that  was  ever  there — Mere,  far  witfaio, 
beyond  the  ken  of  my  comrades — never 
obtruded  ;  but,  like  the  gloomy  Fates 
in  the  terrible  dramas  of  JEschylus, 
constantly  impending,  mingling  with 
and  ruling  every  thing,  though  not 
actually  visible  —  neither  substantal 
nor  altogether  shadowy — dim,  vagoe, 
and  terrible.  True,  I  vmte  now  more 
from  the  recollection  of  what  I  kace 
felt,  than  what  I  feel.  But  we  must 
not  linger  over  such  topics  :  rather  let 
us  seek  rest  and  slumber,  that  we  my 
rise  refreshed  for  any  new  contest  with 
the  wi^d  robbers,  whose  bivouac  nay 
be  discerned  not  three  hundred  yanis 
distant  from  our  tent. 

How  easy  it  is  to  say  "  sleep,"  but 
at  times  how  difficult  to  meet  with  fit- 
vour  from  the  drowsy  monarch,  who 

"  Swift  on  his  downy  pinion  flies  from  wo. 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  by  a  tear.** 

Never  did  I  toss  and  tumble  io  such 
fruitless  search  of  oblivion.  Towards 
morning  I  at  last  fell  into  a  doze  ;  but 
it  was  only  to  lead  in  my  dreams  a 
band  of  gallant  fellows  across  the  de- 
sert. All  at  once  the  cry  of  the  Arabs 
is  heard,  and  a  body  of  ten  thousand 
Anazi  rush  like  a  tomado  on  my  de- 
voted band.  Destruction  is  imminent, 
when  suddenly  I  seize  the  jawbone  of 
Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  and  slay  three 
thousand  of  tJiera  with  that  terrible 
weapon.  I  am  immediately  created 
surgeon-general  of  the  forces  for  this 
service :  and  William  IV.  sends  Car  me 
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I  caooot  bleed  btm  then,  I  shall  have 
my  fee  all  the  same.  Next,  I  am 
transported  to  the  cottage  of  my  foster- 
brother,  Michael  Dooly,  on  tiie  banks 
of  the  Shannon.  Mick  was  sharpening 
a  scvthe  as  I  entered.  "  The  top  of 
the  fine  rooming  thafs  in  it  to  yees. 
Master  Andrew,"  says  Mick  :  *'  take  a 
sate,  and  a  drop  of  the  queen ;  for  it's 
tired  yees  must  be  after  coming  all  the 
way  from  Ruby.  Sure  I  heerd  tell  that 
ibero  Turks — the  unnatural  Christians ! 
—all  wears  gowns  there ;  and  the  wo- 
men, the  darliuts  1  goes  skaiting  over 
the  deserts  in  tights  and  gaithers." 
Here  Mick's  face  suddenly  grew  more 
dark  and  swarthy ;  his  nose  got  flatter ; 
and  ia  another  moment  his  shape  and 
features  had  changed  completely  into 
those  of  Diaul,  who,  advancing  with 
the  scythe  upon  me,  raised  his  arm  to 
strike,  when  I  tliought  Zoe  rushed  in 
between  us  with  a  loud  shriek.  I 
«iied  Uie  ruffian  by  the  throat— his 
^  grew  black  ;  but  still  the  uplifted 
scythe  was  there.  Gracious  Heavens, 
it  descends,  and  with  what  a  whizzjng 
force  I  A  scream  of  terror  and  cry  of 
toni.re  tells  that  it  has  not  fallen  in 
^in.  I  am  covered  with  the  spouting 
blood  of  her  who  h^d  rushed  to  meet 
the  blow  meant  for  me.  All  my  ener- 
gies, all  my  soul,  seem  madly  centred 
in  my  hands.  I  strain — I  grasp — tight 
--tighter  still;  but  still  the  starting 
eyeballs  of  the  murderer  glare  on  me 
fixedly,  as  he  grins  in  mockery  of  my 
impotence.  One  more  effort — every 
nerve  is  strained.  Suddenly  I  awake, 
K^ing  for  breath  and  half-suffbcated. 
My  bands  were  round  my  own  neck, 
>od  I  had  half- strangled  myself  in 
stniggling  with  an  imaginary  foe.  The 
eold  perspiration  hung  in  clammy  beads 
^ro  niy  forehead ;  and  fearful  of  again 
abandoning  myself  to  sucli  distorted 
yisions,  I  lea  the  tent  and  strode  forth 
into  the  plain. 

Strahfffk  1  linor  nnttcinfr  strancrp  fhat 


guests  we  then  were;  whilst  farther 
might  be  discerned  the  bivouac  of  our 
recent  foes,  whence  the  sounds  of  life 
began  to  ascend,  and  the  neighing  of  a 
steed  was  ever  and  anon  heaid.  A  little 
at  one  side  were  picketed  our  horses 
in  a  circle,  their  neads  being  turned 
towards  the  centre ;  where  our  servants 
slept,  each  with  one  end  of  a  maraboot 
fastened  round  his  wrist,  and  the  other 
clasped  round  the  forefoot  of  one  of  the 
horses.  A  light  mist  rising  from  the 
river,  and  hanging  over  it  at  the  height 
of  about  ten  feet  from  its  surface, 
marked  the  course  of  its  stream,  and 
looked  like  a  huge  snake  coiled  along 
the  plain  in  many  a  sinuous  fold. 
Every  thing  spoke  of  stillness  and  re- 
pose— profound  and  unbroken  ;  but  it 
was  the  sleep  of  the  watch-dog.  Every 
thing  seemed  prepared  for  a  sudden 
surprise ;  and  remmded  me  forcibly  of 
ti.e  general  insecurity  attending  all 
things  in  that  lawless  land. 

Ere  the  morning  had  well  broken, 
I  proceeded  to  awake  my  servant,  from 
whom  the  first  shake  extorted  only  an 
exclamation  of  "  Al  hummd,  al  illah  1" 
or  '*  God  be  praised  I"  Whereupon  a 
tolerably-sizea  bunch  of  kick,*'  as  the 
Frenchman  said,  soon  gave  him  plenty 
more  to  praise  God  for,  and  awoke 
him  so  effectually,  that  be  had  my 
narghela  lit  and  ready  for  me  in  a 
couple  of  minutes.  I  was  now  joined 
by  Elliott,  who  proposed  that  we 
should  sit  together,  and  smoke  a  pipe 
by  the  bank  of  the  nver ;  a  proposition 
to  which  I  readily  accedea  :  and  ere 
long,  enveloped  in  the  light  blue  clouds 
that  rose  in  graceful  wreaths  from  the 
silver  edges  of  our  pipes,  we  surren- 
dered ourselves  to  that  negation  of 
thought  or  care  which  creates  a  doice 
far  nknte  paradise  for  the  mind,  in 
whose  dreamy  realm  all  save  existence 
itself  becomes  a  burden. 

This  is  all  very  well,*'  said  Elliott, 

pt  lant  hrpnkincr  si1«»n/*P.  «  Knt  von  miiaf 
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admit  the  soundness  of  your  logic, 
but  must  temper  your  levity  with  the 
relation  of  one  o£ my  adventures.'' 

Commence  at  once,  then.  You 
will  never,  perhaps,  find  a  fitter  oppor- 
tunity for  telling  your  story,  if  it  be,  as 
I  apprehend,  a  tale  of  Arab  violence. 
At  our  feet  flows  '  the  great  river 
near  us  are  the  tents  of  our  host ;  and 
not  much  farther  the  bivouac  of  our 
foes.  Look  1  the  latter  are  beginning 
to  stir  themselves.  What  can  be  more 
picturesque  than  their  movements,  as 
they  busy  themselves  about  their  horses, 
tlie  striped  colours  of  their  abbas  con- 
trasting with  the  red  handkerchiefs 
wreathed  around  their  heads?  See 
how  beautifiilly  the  tall  ostrich  plumes 
wave  from  their  spear-heads  I  They 
are,  indeed,  desert  pirates :  their  ships 
are  their  horses ;  and  their  ocean,  the 
eternal,  interminable  wilderness.  Come, 
the  story — the  story  by  all  means !" 

Elliott  smiled  at  my  eagerness ;  and, 
quietly  laving  down  the  mouthpiece  of 
his  pipe,  began. 

"  We  were  a  party  of  ten,  chiefly 
merchants.  Five  servants  accompanied 
us ;  and  five  camels  were  loaded  with 
the  merchandise  and  luggage  of  the 
party.  We  were  travelling  from  Orfa 
to  Aleppo ;  and  had  been  some  days 
on  our  journey.  One  of  my  compa- 
nions was  an  old  Armenian,  who  was 
travelling  with  some  valuable  bales  of 
goods,  accompanied  by  his  son,  a  lad 
of  a  sickly  complexion,  but  beautifully 
moulded,  though  pallid,  features.  One 
would  have  thought  that  a  long  ride  of 
a  day,  amid  the  scenes  and  hardships 
we  encountered,  would  have  complete- 
ly overcome  him  ;  yet  he  bore  up  sur- 
prisingly, and  was  as  little  fatigued  at 
the  end  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
day.  Three  were  Englishmen,  employ- 
ed in  some  nameless  trafiic ;  and  one 
was  a  tall,  raw-boned,  cannie  Scotch- 
man, but  what  the  devil  brought  him 
there  I  never  could  find  out.  The  old 
Armenian  soon  gained  my  confidence 
and  esteem.  He  was  an  elderiy  mer- 
chant, with  a  long  flowing  white  beard, 
that  at  once  commanded  respect,  and 
reminded  you  of  the  old  patriarchs 
who  had  formerly  owned  the  land. 
You  in  England  attach  little  of  a  ro- 
mantic character  to  the  name  of  mer- 
chant. To  you  what  does  it  present 
beyond  the  idea  of  a  dark  counting- 
house,  somewhere  near  'Change  Alley ; 
a  large  ink-stained  and  notched  maho- 
gany counter,  topped  with  a  diminutive 
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railing ;  and  a  few  high  unbacked  stooliy 
on  which,  for  the  last  seven  years,  and 
for  seven  hours  every  day,  some  half- 
doxen  pardiment-fiiced  clerks  perch 
themselves,  with  pens  sometimes  in 
their  hands,  and  as  often  behind  their 
ears?  In  the  rq^r,  about  fifty  yards 
off,  is  a  large  storPRouse.  Add  to  aQ 
this  a  box,  three  miles  distant  from  the 
Bank,  vrith  two  faded  yew-trees,  dipt 
into  the  shape  of  Dutch  dolls  or  old 
giants,  and  a  duck-pond  before  the 
door ;  inside,  a  wife,  nt,  fiiir,  and  fbrty^ 
— five  children — and  an  early  dinner, 
and  you  have  the  idea  of  a  thriving 
London  merchant.  But  here  what  a 
contrast  I  The  roving  adventures  of 
Sin  bad  the  sailor  are  here  oftener  real- 
ised, than  the  quiet  life  of  the  sinallest 
green-grocer  or  greenest  huckster  in  the 
vicinity  of  Liule  Chelsea.  The  merchant 
here  travels  with  loaded  pistols  and 
armed  servants.  Instead  of  his  box  at 
Clapham,  fat  wife,  five  children,  and 
early  dinner,  he  has  the  range  of  the 
wilderness,  a  black  slave,  five  cameb, 
and  now  and  then  some  milk  and  oat- 
meal.  Such  was  my  Armenian. 

We  had  travelled  for  many  hours 
in  hopes  of  reaching  a  well  before  nighr, 
whither  our  guide,  one  of  the  £1  Besher 
tribe,  whom  we  had  picked  up  two  or 
three  days  before,  had  promised  to 
conduct  us.  In  truth,  we  and  our 
horses  stood  much  in  need  of  refresh- 
ment. The  heat  of  the  sun  had  been 
intolerable  during  the  day ;  and  the 
small  supply  of  water  we  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  bring  was  completely 
exhausted.  Still,  as  our  jaded  beasts 
plodded  on,  stumbling  over  the  smooth- 
est parts  of  our  route,  our  eyes  were  in 
anxious  search  of  the  promised  resting- 
place  for  the  evening.  It  seemed,  how- 
ever, that  we  had  at  last  arrived  at  the 
loneliest  and  most  desolate  region 
which  had  ever  been  frowned  on  by 
the  Creator,—  not  a  blade  of  grass  to 
feed  a  locust,  or  deck  its  withered  bar- 
renness. In  the  rapidly  closing  twi- 
light there  seemed  to  be  a  low  range  of 
what  appeared  sand-hills,  the  only  ob» 
jects  that  relieved  the  dismal  sameness 
of  the  scene.  I  called  our  guide  to 
me,  and  questioned  him  closely  as  to 
the  distance  of  the  well.  He  seemed 
somewhat  confused ;  but  his  answecs 
were  prompt,  and  there  was  no  reason 
for  suspecting  him  of  any  thing  beyond 
perhaps  some  chance  mistake  hi  the 
path  he  had  brought  us,  which  we 
might  easily  recover  by  daylight  at  the 
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worst.   Still  I  could  not  help  suspect- 
ing something  wrong  about  tne  yiftain. 
He  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  looking 
from  under  his  turban,  and  never  di- 
rectly encountering  your  gaze  with 
honest  manliness;  whilst  I  could  see 
that  he  was  constantly  casting  hurried 
glances  round  our  party,  and  seemed 
not  a  little  uneasy,  as  though  antici- 
pating every  moment  the  dtm&mtrU  of 
some  expected  event.  I  communicated 
my  suspicions  to  my  Armenian  friend ; 
but  the  old  man  assured  roe  that  he 
had  travelled  to  Aleppo  twenty  times 
before,  and  that  this  was  his  last  trip ; 
aiguing,  therefore,  how  unlikely  it 
would  be  that  one  who  had  travelled 
it  so  often  should  meet  with  any  acci- 
dent in  this  his  last  journey.    '  I 
have  made,'  said  the  good  old  man, 
'  more  than  is  sufficient  for  myself  and 
my  son ;  nay,  I  am  wealthy.   I  shall 
settle  down  on  my  return  to  Damascus, 
where  I  trust  the  evenings  of  my  days 
shall  be  calm  and  unclouded,  and  God 
will  enable  me  to  expend  with  justness 
and  generosity,  untinctured  with  vanity, 
those  stores  which  the  industry  of  youth 
and  the  toil  of  manhood  have  enabled 
me  to  acquire.   And  then,  my  son,' 
said  he,  patting  the  head  of  the  beauti- 
ful boy  who  rode  beside  him,  <  thou 
shalt  be  the  prop  of  thy  old  father; 
and  when  thou  speakest,  he  shall  fancy 
at  times  that  he  still  hears  the  sweet 
tones  of  thy  mother's  voice.'  Here 
my  friend  seemed  overcome  by  some 
melancholy  recollections,  and  the  big 
tears  chased  one  another  unheeded 
down  the  furrowed  cheeks  of  the  old 
man.   *  Let  me  look  once  more  upon 
her  picture/  His  son  seemed  to  under- 
stand his  wish  at  once,  and  took  from 
bis  breast  a  small  miniature,  richly  set 
in  brilliants,  and  which  was  suspended 
from  his  neck  by  a  massive  gola  chain, 
and  handed  it  to  his  father.  The  latter 
gazed  on  it  fondly  for  a  moment;  then 
kissing  it  with  reverence,  returned  it  to 
bis  son.   '  I  let  him  wear  it,'  said  he, 


hindmost  of  our  party  here  called  out 
that  his  horse  could  eo  no  farther ; 
and,  in  sooth,  when  f  looked  back, 
the  poor  beast  was  stretched  upon  his 
side,  and  his  rider  hanging  helplessly 
over  him.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  leave  him  behind  us,  or  bivouac 
where  we  were.  The  first  step  which 
I  took  was  to  seize  the  bridle  of  our 
guide,  and  desire  him  to  dismount— a 
command  which  he  seemed  very  un- 
willing to  obey ;  but  the  motion  of  my 
hand  to  my  holsters  soon  brought  him 
to  his  senses,  and  he  got  off  with  a  look 
of  dogged  and  vindictive  sullenness.  I 
was  determined,  in  case  of  any  treachery, 
to  make  our  guide  pay  the  well-merited 
forfeit,  and  therefore  took  from  him  the 
means  of  escape  by  depriving  him  of  his 
horse.  We  were  soon  busy  with  our 
preparations  for  passing  the  night  where 
we  were.  Our  carpets  were  spread, 
and  I  was  discoursmg  with  the  tall, 
raw-boned,  high-cheeked,  and  carroty- 
haired  Scotchman  I  have  mentioned, 
as  to  the  practicability  of  getting  some 
refreshment  for  our  tired  horses,  when 
my  practised  ear  detected  at  a  distance 
the  sound  of  cavalry  advancing  at  a 
hand-gallop.  I  shouted,  '  To  horse  I 
to  horse!'  The  sound  I  had  heard 
drew  nigher — every  one  could  detect 
it  now ;  and  in  a  moment  each  jumped 
on  the  horse  nearest  him.  Tlie  guide 
made  an  attempt  to  seize  on  the  bridle 
of  his ;  but  I  collared  him,  if  catching 
hold  of  a  bundle  of  rags,  which  gave 
way  in  my  grasp,  can  so  be  called, 
and  immediately  desisting,  he  stood 
calmly,  with  his  arms  folded.  In  an- 
other second  those  we  had  Iieard  were 
upon  us.  Down  they  came  to  within 
a  few  feet  of  us  at  full  speed,  and  sud- 
denly drew  up  with  their  lances  couch- 
ed, the  points  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  bodies  of  the  foremost  of  our  little 
troop.  I  had  lost  Uie  opportunity  of 
mounting  my  horse,  owing  to  the  polite 
attention  I  had  bestowed  on  our  guide, 
and  had  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
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remained  motionless,  just  as  yoa  and 
Lynch  yesterday,  when  attacked  by  the 
Anazi.  I  was  beginning  to  flatter  rov- 
self  that  our  well-prepared  and  steady 
ftoni  would  haTe  kept  them  at  bay  for 
ever ;  for  I  knew  the  cowardice  of  an 
Arab,  and  his  great  horror  generally  of 
actual  bloodshed.   '  Nay,'  thought  I, 

*  Uiey  may  be  friends,  or  at  least  not 
foes.  Their  mode  of  salutation  is  a 
little  curious ;  but  what  of  that !' 
Here  I  felt  the  Armenian's  son  lean 
heavily  over  with  his  right  hand  on 
my  shoulder,  and  one  byjone  I  felt  a 
something  like  the  first  drops  of  a 
thunder- shower  fall  upon  my  cheek. 

*  My  poor — poor  father  V  muttered  the 
unfortunate  lad ;  '  don't  tell  him — pray, 
don't  tell  him !'  I  felt  his  weight  in- 
crease on  my  shoulder,  when  all  at 
once,  he,  or,  as  I  should  more  properly 
say,  the  body,  was  chucked  back  with 
violence,  and  fell  to  the  ground  on  the 
other  side  of  the  horse.  The  hand  of 
our  guide  was  at  his  breast,  and  had 
already  grasped  the  glittering  minia- 
ture I  mentioned  above ;  when  the  old 
Armenian,  who  had  overheard  the  half- 
muttered  words  of  his  dying  son, 
wheeled  his  horse  suddenly  round,  and, 
with  the  speed  of  lightning,  unsheath* 
ing  his  yattaghan,  aimed  one  blow : 
in  another  moment,  the  head  of  our 
quondam  guide  literally  rolled  at  his 
horse's  feet.  The  whole  thing  vras  the 
act  of  a  few  seconds.  The  rascal  had 
evidently  stabbed  the  poor  boy,  as  he 
stood  by  his  side,  for  the  sake  of  the 
gold  chain  and  jewelled  picture;  but 
he  had  little  idea  of  the  iatent  rigour 
which  lurked  beneath  the  snowy  hairs 
of  the  old  Armenian.  I  never  saw 
any  thing  half  so  grand  in  my  life, 
as  the  flashing  eyes  and  dilated  form 
of  the  father,  when,  stoooing  from  his 
horse,  he  raised  the  boay  of  his  son 
from  the  ground  with  as  much  ease  as 
though  it  were  an  every-day  feat  of 
horsemanship ;  and,  placing  him  before 
him  across  the  saddle,  rose  in  his  stir- 
rups, and,  stretching  forth  his  sabre, 
awaited  calmly  the  coming  shock.  Nor 
did  he  wait  long.  The  death  of  our 
guide,  who  had  evidently  betrayed  us, 
sealed  our  doom.  A  loud  cry  for  help 
from  the  cannie  Scotchman,  who  had 
thought  to  escape  without  striking  a 

r  blow  for  his  comrades,  announced  to 
lis,  that  he  had  the  points  of  six  or 
seven  lances  in  his  body  ;  but  no  one 
had  either  curiosity  or  time  to  look 
round.  The  work  of  destruction  had 


begun.  My  left  thoolder  soon  Mt 
the  point  of  a  lance ;  but  a  well-aimed 
ball  from  my  pistol  rolled  him  who 
wielded  it  in  the  dost.  I  had  given  np 
all  hope  of  saving  my  life ;  and,  having 
little  care  for  what  might  happen,  con* 
se<}uent]y  fought  cool  and  desperately. 
Flmffing  the  discharged  pistol  with  all 
my  force,  and  with  good  efibct,  at  an- 
other of  our  assailants.  I  drew  forth 
my  second  and  last ;  but  there  aeeflsed 
some  pause  in  the  fight.  Oar  foes, 
though  they  might  have  numbered  pep- 
haps  a  hundred,  seemed  almost  to 
hang  back  for  an  instant,  struck  with  a 
superstitious  awe  at  the  decpeiate 
valour  of  the  Armenian.  WhCT  ray 
eye  caught  him,  he  stood  like  a  rock, 
with  his  dead  son  at  his  feet.  Hb 
horse  had  hWen;  but  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  the  old  man  still  fought  oa. 
He  was  covered  with  blood,  evidently 
feeble ;  but  his  face  was  calm,  and  pale 
as  a  statue's.  Our  line  had  been 
broken ;  swords,  pistob,  and  dead 
bodies,  lay  around  me.  I  and  the 
Armenian  were  the  sole  sarvivors. 
Just  as  the  clearing  smoke  and  mo- 
mentarv  pause  enabled  me  to  catch  the 
amp  (fad  I  have  described,  an  Arab, 
dressed  in  a  more  costly  garb  than  or- 
dinary, and  probably  the  leader  of  the 
attack,  made  a  dash  past  me,  and  lifted 
his  yatta^an  to  strike  the  Armenian 
from  behmd.  *  It  is  my  last  bnllet,' 
thought  I ;  ^  but  it  cannot  be  helped.' 
I  raised  my  arm  quickly.  There 
was  but  a  flash  in  the  pan,  and  tiie 
sword  of  the  Arab  descended  deep 
into  the  skull  of  the  Armenian,  wbo 
fell  forward,  without  a  groan,  upon  the 
body  of  his  son.  WiSi  the  speed  of 
lightning,  I  recocked  my  pistol,  and 
bounding  to  the  side  of  the  Arab  leader, 
fired  with  my  pistol  almost  touching 
his  temple,  tiis  skoU  seemed  litmlly 
blown  to  atoms,  and  the  mingled  brain 
and  blood  were  spirted  into  mj  fiice. 
In  a  moment  I  was  seated  in  Ihs  sad-  J 
die;  but  the  gallant  steed  refused  to 
stir,  and,  pawing  the  ground,  stooped 
his  nostrils  towards  the  lifeless  trank  of 
his  fallen  master.  The  delay  of  an  in- 
stant would  be  fatal.  I  felt,  when 
apin  motfhted,  as  though  I  still  had  a 
chance,  and  unsheathing  my  poniard, 
buried  it  to  the  hilt  in  the  haunch  of 
the  noble  animal  I  bestrode.  One 
furious  plunee  forward  carried  me  into 
the  midst  of  my  astonislied  assailants, 
and  waving  round  my  head  my  sabre, 
which  I  had  rapidly  exchanged  for  the 
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poniard,  I  found  myself  in  few  more 
seconds  full  twenty  yards  distant  from 
the  murderous  robbers.  A  loud  cry 
from  my  rear  soon  announced  that  I 
was  not  to  be  permitted  to  escape  un- 
molested; and  when  I  had  ridden  at 
full  speed  about  a  mile,  I  turned  in 
my  saddle  to  count  my  pursuers.  I 
knew  well  that  none  but  those  whose 
horses  were  freshest  and  fleetest  would 
be  sent  on  such  an  errand ;  and  after  a 
long  and  steady  gaze  through  the  gath- 
ering darkness,  I  thought  that  I  could 
just  count  six,  and  noted  with  pleasure, 
that  each  moment  widened  the  distance 
between  us.  Accident  had.  probably 
MaWed  roe  to  possess  myself  of  the 
best  steed  in  the  whole  troop.  She  was 
I  beautiful  mare,  of  powerful  bone  and 
nrasde,  black  as  the  taven's  wing,  and 
fleet  as  the  wind.  Th*  caparisons  she 
wie  were  of  the  richest  description, 
and  it  was  with  pleasure  that  I  noticed 

handles  of  two  pistols  protruding 
from  the  holsters  of  the  sadcfle.  I  felt 
a  renovated  vigour,  and  suddenly,  from 
a  total  disregard  of  life,  became  filled 
with  a  nervous  desire  to  cling  to  it.  A 
few  minutes  previously  I  was  power- 
less, and  in  the  hands  of  a  foe,  whose 
unrelenting  nature  when  once  blood 
was  shed  I  well  knew.  But  now— 
what  a  change !  I  was  mounted  on 
one  of  the  fleetest  and  hardiest  animals 
in  the  world,  completely  armed  and 
pipped ;  whilst  every  moment  widened 
the  distance  between  me  and  my  pur- 
suers. At  first  I  had  allowed  the  mare 
to  take  what  direction  she  pleased,— 

only  care  being  to  keep  her  at  the 
top  of  her  speed.  I  now  saw  that  she 
yas  making  for  what  I  had  taken  at 
nm  for  a  low  range  of  sand-hills,  and 
Which  now  began  to  loom  larger  as  I 
orw  nigher.  Then  for  the  first  time 
It  flashed  across  me,  that  the  mare  was 
owy  carrying  me,  in  all  probability,  to 
«ome  encampment  of  those  who  had 
'^tly  attacked  us ;  where,  doubtless, 

appearance  on  her,  and  the  accou- 
trements of  their  chief,  would  be  the 
c«rtam  signs  to  seal  my  fate.  What 


also  sensible  that  she  was  gradually 

losing  the  use  of  the  hind  leg  on  the 
side  which  I  had  pierced  with  ray 
dirk.  My  highest  hopes  now  extended 
to  reaching  the  range  of  hills  before 
me,  where  I  purposed  dismounting, 
and  seeking  for  some  place  where  I 
miffht  lie  concealed,  till  my  pursuers 
had  abandoned  their  chase.  The 
darkness  of  the  night  feivoured  my  ob- 
ject ;  and  as  soon  as  I  approached  the 
first  uneven  ground,  I  reined  in  my 
steed  as  well  as  I  could,  though  she  ac** 
tually  seemed  endowed  with  a  wish  to 
carry  me  on  in  spite  of  myself,  as 
though  desirous  to  avenge  the  death  of 
her  former  master,  by  bearing  his  de- 
stroyer to  a  doom  not  less  deplorable. 
As  soon  as  I  had  somewhat  checked 
her  progress,  drawing  the  pistols  from 
the  hobters,  I  threw  them  on  the 
ground,  and  then  immediately  fiung 
myself  off  the  saddle,  and  alighted  for- 
tunately without  any  material  injury. 
Away  dashed  the  mare  down  a  dark 
glen  near  which  I  had  dismounted, 
and  I  heard  with  pleasure  the  sound  of 
her  hoofs  against  the  shirtgles  which 
covered  the  ground  in  the  direction  she 
had  taken,  as  I  guessed  that  the  noise 
would  probably  mislead  my  pursuers ; 
nor  was  I  mistaken,  for  m  about 
a  minute  I  heard  them  advancing. 
Luckily,  the  ground  about  me  was 
overrun  with  low,  thorny  bushes,  and 
into  the  nearest  of  these  I  crept.  Pre- 
sently, they  rushed  past  at  full  speed ; 
one  grazed  the  bush  in  which  I  had 
taken  shelter.  The  excitement  of  that 
moment  was  worth  a  million.  Pre- 
sently, every  sound  of  life  had  depart- 
ed, and  a  horrid  stillness  succeeded, 
which  recalled  me  to  a  sense  of  my 
helpless  situation.  I  was  in  a  country 
unknown  to  me;  a  price  set  on  my 
head,  as  it  were;  and  it  seemed  as 
though  I  had  exchanged  a  brief  death 
for  one  of  starvation,  and  was  doomed 
to  die  many  a  time  and  oft,  ere  I  should 
be  released  from  my  sufferings.  In 
addition  to  my  other  annoyances,  I 
found  the  shoulder  where  I  had  been 
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direction  (o  either  side  of  the  route  we 
had  followed  in  the  chase; 

"  How  lifeless — how  still  was  tlie 
palpable  darkness  of  that  night,  which 
had  flung  its  black  pall  orer  those  wild 
regions !  I  was  faint  and  thirsty ;  but 
the  love  of  life  still  urged  roe  on,  and 
when  daylight  broke  I  was  many  a 
mile  from  the  scene  of  the  recent 
butchery.  Up  rose  the  golden  sunl 
how  beautiful  —  how  gorgeous  1  A 
mist  was  before  my  eyes,  and  I  knew 
that  I  was  dving ;  yet  believe  me,  that 
never  was  I  so  happy  in  my  life.  I 
danced,  I  sung,  and  threw  my  arms 
about  in  a  wild  delirium  of  joy :  in 
other  words,  all  that  I  had  gone 
through,  combined  with  the  heat  of  the 
sun  on  my  bare  head,  had  driven  me 
into  a  high  fever.  What  was  the  world 
to  me,  or  I  to  the  world  ?  I  was  about 
to  quit  it  in  a  delirium  of  insane 
mirth.  It  is  horrible — horrible  1"  said 
Elliott,  passing  his  hand  across  his 
brow,  •*  when  I  call  to  mind  the  fran- 
tic exclamations  and  blasphemies 
which  I  then  uttered.  I  forget  what 
happened  after  I  had  thrown  myself,  in 
a  state  of  exhaustion,  on  the  ground  ; 
but  recovered  sensibility  found  me 
stretched  in  the  tent  of  an  humble  fel- 
lah, whose  wife  was  bending  over  me, 
wiping  my  mouth  with  a  greasy  frag- 
ment of  a  sponge.  But  why  make  my 
tale  a  long  one,  or  detail  a  number  of 
interesting  situations  through  which  I 
had  to  pass  to  my  final  recovery  ?  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  I  did  recover,  and 
was  saved.  I  had  been  found  by  a 
poor  Arab,  brought  to  his  tent,  and 
there  treated  with  an  hospitality  that 
would  have  put  many  a  civilised  savage 
to  the  blush.  The  obscurity  of  my  re- 
treat preserved  roe  from  the  vengeance 
of  those  from  whom  I  had  so  narrowly 
escaped;  and  tlie  increasing  heat  of 
the  summer  drying  up  their  pasturage, 
drove  them  to  some  other  region  in 
search  of  maintenance  for  their  flocks. 
And  here  I  am,  to  conclude,  sitting  by 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  telling  you 
all  this  parcel  of  stuff,  whilst,  Wke  a 
fool,  I  have  suffered  mv  pipe  to  go 
out  during  the  narration." 


tomb  than  any  sculptured  by  hums 
1  lands,  and  where  they  slumber  i 
sound  as  beneath  the  mighty  dome  \ 
St.  Peter's.   Yes ;  theirs  is  a  nobler H 
a  loftier  resting-place." 
"Where?" 
Within  the  glossy  bosom  of  tl^ 
r  aven,  or  the  soft  feathers  of  the  vultii^ 
as  he  soars  between  heaven  and  ewili 
--But  let  us  join  our  comrades.  See 
that  rascal  Diaul  and  some  othefs  ab 
i^roach  our  tent  from  the  bivouac  of 
Anazir 

I  looked,  and  saw  Diaul,  our  traitor' 
foe  of  the  preceding  day,  appmchioi 
our  little  bivouac;  whilst  Elliott  and 
nyself  soon  joined  our  companioosj 
that  we  might  hear  what  passed.  We 
found  the  Anazi  chief  engaged  io  close 
conversation  with  Lynch.  He  ha<^ 
come  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
that  we  were  under  a  total  misappreJ 
I  tension  as  to  the  little  gauckerk  ot 
the  preceding  day.  To  prove  to  us  his 
sincerity,  he  offered  to  accompany  us' 
to  Dar  with  ten  of  his  men,  who  cvere 
to  act  as  guides,  or  escort,  according  to 
necessity.  What  could  we  do?  Ifl 
we  refused  the  company  of  these  dou- 
I  le-refined  villains,  they  might  escort  us 
whether  we  chose  or  not ;  and  we  really 
knew  not  how  to  proceed  wiUioot 
guides,  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  unless  with  consent  of  the 
Anazi,  as  they  kept  the  entire  neigb- 
l)ourhood  in  awe.  On  the  whole,  it 
uas  deemed  most  expedient  to  accept 
the  offer,  lest  it  might  be  suppcMKd  that 
we  wished  to  decline  it  through  feu; 
and  accordingly  Lynch  told  him  tint 
we  would  be  ready  to  start  in  an  boor; 
and  thus  we  found  ouisdves  suddenly 
become  in  a  measure  the  friends  and 
fellow-travellers  of  those  whose  spears 
had  been  all  but  buried  in  our  tbroats 
the  preceding  day. 

At  the  appointed  time  we  wffe 
mounted,  breakfasted,  smoked,  and 
ready  for  a  start ;  when  Diaul  rode  up 
and  told  us  that,  of  course,  we  could 
not  expect  him  and  his  men  to  serre 
lis  for  nothing ;  and  tliat  before  we  set 
out  it  would  be  necessary  to  deposit  in 
his  hands  a  sum  of  monev  for  his 
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f  sucii  a  miserable  pittance.  Lynch 
epiied,  that  he  merely  wislied  him  to 
ct  as  a  guide,  and  that  we  neither  de- 
ired  nor  stood  in  need  of  his  protection ; 
hat  our  chief  reason  for  selecting  him 
IS  a  guide  in  preference  to  any  one 
tUe  was,  in  case  of  falling  in  with  any 
xbers  of  his  tribe,  to  ha?e  the  means  of 
explaining  to  them  who  we  were,  and 
K>    prevent    any  misunderstanding. 
Lynch  also  added  (thinking  it  best  to 
assume  a  bold  tone,  as  the  Romans 
tlirew  loaves  of  bread,  when  starring, 
into  the  camp  of  the  Gauls,  as  proof 
how  sumptuously  they  fieured),  that  it 
was  quite  ridiculous  in  Diaul  to  think 
of  protecting  us,  since  the  fact  was, 
that  we  were  better  able  to  protect  not 
only  ourselves,  but  his  own  band  also, 
if  necessary.    Dark,  indeed,  was  the 
disappointed  malignity  depicted  on  the 
countenance  of  the  robber-chief  at  these 
words  of  Lynch.   Without,  however, 
making  any  reply,  he  turned  his  back 
contemptuously  on  our  party,  and  rode 
off.   Thus,  with  all  our  anxiety  to  pro- 
ceed, we  now  found  ourselves  in  a  state 
of  greater  perplexity  than  ever ;  and  in 
OUT  distress  had  recourse  to  our  friend 
the  scheik  Saoub.   We  told  him,  that 
the  greatest  favour  he  could  do  us 
would  be  to  procure  us  a  guide,  and 
let  us  be  off;  and  I  believe  Lynch 
made  him  some  very  tempting  offers  to 
induce  him  to  accompany  us  himself. 
It  was  all  in  vain,  however;  not  a  man 
would  budge.   It  was  more  than  their 
lives  were  worth,  they  said ;  and  then, 
drawing  their  hands  across  their  throats, 
and  pointing  to  the  Anazi,  they  save  us, 
by  this  significant  gesture,  to  understand 
the  fiaLte  reserved  for  such  as  might 
choose  to  act  as  our  guides.   We  then 
had  recourse  to  Kuddar,  our  friend, 
whose  sagacity  had  prevented  our  being 
surprised  in  crossing  the  river  higher 
up ;  but  he,  too,  seemed  affected  with 
the  general  panic,  and  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  us  from  continuing  our  jour-  ^ 
ney.   We  began,  however,  to  suspect 
his  sincerity,  and  we  found  ourselves 
placed  in  the  dilemma  of  being  where 
It  was  impossible  to  remain,  and  yet 
without  power  to  leave  the  spot,  and 
surrounded  by  persons  not  one  of  whom 
<^ld  we  trust ;  whilst  our  only  hope 
lay  in  the  cowardice  of  those  who 
thirsted  for  blood  :  for  it  was  easy  to 
he  seen,  that  the  desire  of  Diaul  to 


possess  himself  of  our  treasures  was 
oeginning  to  be  blended  with  more 
ferocious  and  revengeful  longings. 

Thus,  amidst  continual  disappoint- 
ments and  vexatious  bickerings,  the  day 
passed  on,  and  we  found  ourselves  at 
last  sitting  down  to  dinner  in  the  tent 
of  the  scheik  Saoub,  who  seemed  to  me 
the  honestest  fellow  amongst  them  all. 
Amidst  joy  or  grief,  weal  or  wo,  no 
matter  how  the  world  wags,  a  man 
never  forgets  to  dine  when  he  can.  Oh  1 
glorious  moment,  when,  by  mutual 
agreement,  all  parties  who  are  blessed 
with  health  and  a  good  appetite  sink 
for  a  time  their  mutual  jealousies,  and, 
forgetting  the  petty  and  frivolous  con- 
cerns of  the  morning,  devote  themselves 
with  a  hearty  good  will,  and  an  honest 
enthusiasm,  to  the  most  necessary  bu- 
siness of  existence.  Sucli  were  my 
thoughts  as  I  sat  down  on  the  carpet, 
and  emulously  vied  with  my  com- 
panions in  thrusting  my  hand  into  a 
nuge  dish  of  scalding  pilau  which 
smoked  before  me ;  but  the  alacrity  of 
my  Arab  friends  at  this  noble  game 
very  often  made  me  rise,  wishins  them 
rather  less  rapid  consumers,  and  more 
just  in  dividmg  the  spoil.  But,  ahts  1 
the  joys  of  this  life  are  transitory :  and 
just  as  I  was  lifting  my  head  to  take  a 
long,  luxurious  draught  of  sour  milk 
and  melted  butter  mixed  together,  I 
observed  the  entrance  of  the  tent  dark- 
ened, and  the  next  moment  Diaul  stood 
inside,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  of 
his  men.  lie  strode  gloomily  to  a 
comer,  and,  refusing  the  invitation  of 
our  host  to  be  seated  at  table,  at  once, 
by  this  breach  of  Arab  etiquette,  openly 
avowed  himself  our  enemy.  lie  very 
soon  broke  silence,  and  assured  us  that 
we  were  nothing  better  than  runaways ; 
and  that  he  was  informed  we  had  im- 
mense wealth  in  our  possession ;  add- 
ing, that  he  and  his  friends  being  on 
a  plundering  excursion,  it  was  a  clear 
case  that  Providence  had  delivered  us 
into  their  hands.  And  by  the  life  of 
my  head  1"  he  exclaimed,  starting  up, 
and  seizing  hold  of  the  wasat,*^  we 
will  strip  you  T'  Lynch  immediately 
told  him,  that  it  might  so  turn  out  that 
we  should  strip  him,  if  he  were  to 
make  any  such  attempt ;  and  that  hav- 
ing very  much  admired  the  beautiful 
mares  he  and  his  companions  rode,  we 
should  feel  great  delight  in  possessing 


*  The  centre  pole  amongst  those  which  support  the  roof  of  an  Arab  tent,  and  by 
which  it  is  customary  for  them  to  swear. 
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ourtdvet  of  a  few  of  Uiem.  Lynch, 
alsoy  with  great  politeness^  requested 
him,  for  his  own  sake,  to  give  up  such 
absurd  ideas,  as  we  were  much  better 
armed  than  his  puiy;  and  lest  any 
doubt  should  remain  on  bis  mind  as  to 
the  force  of  our  reasoning,  he  was  re- 
quested to  leave  the  tent,  and  try  the 
matter  at  once  with  us  in  the  plain. 
The  proposal  of  the  dvellof  howerer, 
seemed  not  at  all  oonsistnit  with  their 
Arab  notions  of  chivalry,  and  forthwith 
they  proceeded  to  vent  their  wrath  on 
our  host  Saoub,  and  demanded  of  him 
bow  he  dared  to  receive  us,  asserting 
that  we  were  vagabonds,  and  our  firman 
a  forgery.  There  was  considerable 
cunning  and  ingenuity  in  this  story, 
and  we  always  observed  that  when 
insisted  on  it  produced  some  effect  on 
their  auditors.  Saoub,  however,  re- 
mained firm,  and  said  tliat  he  was 
bound  to  protect  us,  as  we  had  broken 
his  bread  and  tasted  his  salt.  This 
reply  at  once  roused  all  the  passions 
of  the  Anazi  chief,  and  he  turned  to 
leave  the  tent.  One  of  Saoub's  tribe 
happened  to  be  seated  near  the  en- 
trance, where  the  humblest  dependants 
on  an  Arab  leader  are  generally  allowed 
to  squat  themselves ;  and  Diaul,  as  he 
went  out,  kicked  the  unfortunate  fellow 
in  the  f»ce,  a  piece  of  brutality  which 
our  host  was  either  too  cowardly  or 
too  weak  to  resent.  Lynch,  however, 
shouted  out  to  him  that  he  designed  to 
visit  the  chief  of  the  Anaai  tribe ;  and 
had  so  little  fear  of  them,  that  be  in- 
tended to  despatch  a  messenger  to 
announce  his  approach.  The  other 
turned  round,  and  kindly  assured  us 
ll»at  he  would  remove  from  any  such 
messenger  the  cumbrous  weight  of  his 
head.  Thus  our  conference  ended,  and 
I  proceeded  to  finish  my  interrupted 
draught  of  sour  milk  and  melted 
butter. 

The  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  22d  of 
September,  1 835,  broke  and  found  us 
no  farther  advanced  than  we  had  been 
the  preceding  day.  There  are,  how- 
ever, limits  to  human  patience,  and 
nothrog  is  so  trying  as  bemg  doomed 
to  remain  in  a  place  one  has  known 
only  to  dislike,  amongst  people  one 
despises,  and  who  in  turn  purpose  to 
relieve  you  of  all  unnecessary  luggage, 
and  this  when  employed  in  a  mission 
which  requires  despatch.  Idleness  is 
sometimes  agreeable ;  I  confess  it ;  yet, 
tike  all  other  luxuries,  one  does  not 
exactly  like  being  compelUd  to  swallow 


it.  Accordingly  we  held  a  oooDcil  ei 
vrar,  and  it  was  carried,  neaicar  ctm^ 
that  we  should  first  of  all  eat  our  bveak- 
Cut,  next  load  our  pistols  and  gvne 
with  the  greatest  care,  then  Addle  our 
horses,  and  then  sally  forth  with  stoal 
hearts  and  sharp  swords  npon  00 
journey.  Our  duuts  were  by  do  racaan 
sufficiently  aocnrate  to  eoiMe  as  lo 
trust  oursdves  to  the  bearion  of  a 
pocket-compass  for  our  gum:  b«u 
there  was  00  alteroative,  and  aoeoid- 
ingly  we  commenced  preparations  for 
our  departure.  Saoub  expressed  mueli 
surprise  when  he  heard  of  our  de- 
termination; and  at  last  said  that  he 
would  accompany  us  himself,  and  bciag 
with  him  twenty  musketeers,  if  wo 
would  remunerate  them  for  their  ser> 
vices.  He  said  that  he  could  not  well 
return  alone,  and  that  these  mtD  wcse 
equally  necessary  as  a  guard  for  hin- 
self  as  for  us.  We  disclaimed  the  idea 
of  requiring  protection  from  any  one, 
stating  that  we  bad  only  need  of  a 
guide.  The  arrangement  was,  how- 
ever, at  last  concluded ;  and  we  were 
just  setting  out  when  Diaul  rode  up, 
to  our  great  surprise,  and  staled  tbat 
for  ten  pieces  or  gold  he  and  tweaiy 
of  his  men  would  accompany  us.  This 
was,  indeed,  an  unexpected  oflfer,  as  we 
had  made  up  our  minds  to  encounler 
them  as  foes  in  some  of  the  moonfaia- 
passes;  but,  after  a  brief  ooufeteooe, 
Lynch  accepted  the  terms.  It  may  be 
asked  here  whether  it  was  prudent  to 
engage  in  our  services  those  who  had 
so  recently  stacked  us,  and  still  more 
recently  informed  us  of  their  humaiw 
intention  of  stripping  us  whenever  they 
could;  but  though  we  placed  more 
reliance  on  tlie  honour  of  Saoub,  yet 
we  tliought  that  being  escorted  by  a 
party  of  the  Anazi  would,  oa  the 
whole,  be  a  greater  protection  to  os 
than  any  other  guard  could  be  against 
the  chief  marauders  in  the  district,  vHio 
were  their  own  brethren.  Thus,  aAer 
some  little  demurring  on  the  part  of 
Lynch,  the  ten  pieces  of  gold  were 
finally  paid ;  for  in  that  country,  if 
you  place  no  reliance  on  them,  they 
will  place  as  little  on  you,  and  one  a 
obligied  always  to  pay  beforehand.  So 
once  more  we  are  mounted ;  and  though 
not  without  sundry  natumi  misgivings, 
intrust  ourselves  to  the  guidance  of 
our  recent  foes.  Elliott  commenced 
singing  an  Arabic  war-song  as  we  jog- 
ged aloncf,  whibt  Lynch  looked  most 
dipbmatical;  and  as  for  myself,  I  tit 
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my  pipe,  and  resigned  myself,  of  course, 
to  deep  metaphysical  reflections  on  tbe 
fall  of  man  and  tbe  general  fbnnation 
of  the  earth.  When  we  had  proceeded 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  we  were 
alarmed  by  load  cries  in  our  rear; 
and,  on  looking  round,  perceired  a 
motley  assemblage  of  persons  on  foot 
and  horseback  pursuing  us  with  most 
frantic  gestures.  Had  we  been  in 
civilised  districts,  I  would  have  fitncied 
that  we  had  left  our  recent  quarters  with- 
out paymg  our  bill,  and  that  we  were 
pursued  by  the  whole  pom  comitiUuif 
who  might  be  labouring  under  the  de* 
lusion  that  we  owed  some  little  amount. 
As  it  was,  the  foremost  of  our  pur* 
suers  ran  up  to  Lynch,  and  at  once 
seised  hold  of  his  bridle,  of  which  he 
retained  fast  possession ;  till,  recover^ 
iog  breath,  he  was  enabled  to  delirer 
himself  as  follows :  — Ingliesber,  the 
bloody-minded  are  about  to  out  your 
throat !"  At  this  terrific  denunciation 
we  all  pulled  up,  and  were  soon  sur- 
rounded by  numbers  of  our  recent  host's 
tribe,  who,  with  yarious  clamours^ 
warned  us  not  to  proceed ;  and  then 
beoomittg  more  intelliffible,  pointed 
out  to  us  that  our  guides  were  con- 
ducting us  in  a  wrong  direction,  and 
were  only  leading  us  to  tbe  desert, 
when,  joined  by  others  of  their  tribe, 
they  would  infallibly  plunder,  and  roost 
probably  massacre  us.  There  seemed, 
certainly,  some  grounds  for  this  sup- 
position; for  at  starting,  Diaul  ex- 
plained that  the  way  he  was  taking  was 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  going  round 
the  hills,  which  lay  between  us  arid 
Dar,  instead  of  following  the  course  of 
the  river,  which  offered  a  shorter,  though 
less  even  route.  We  were  all  soon  en- 
gi^ed  in  an  animated  conversation  with 
the  group  which  surrounded  us,  and 
every  one  had  something  to  remark. 


and  each  a  diflerent  plan  of  action  to 
propose.  Our  friends,  the  Anazi,  with 
that  considerate  kindness  which  had 
distinguished  them  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  our  acquaintance,  soon  saved 
us  the  trouble  of  all  further  deliberation, 
by  forming  suddenly  into  a  compact 
urgiog  their  horses  to  full  speed 
and  scampering  off  into  the  plain.  In 
a  fow  minutes  a  small  cloud  of  dust 
no  bigger  tlian  a  man's  hand,''  nuirked 
their  swift  career  towards  the  pathless 
and  interminable  waste. 

What  folly  it  is  to  talk  of  the  honour 
of  Arabs,  and  tlie  noble  principles  in- 
herited by  the  children  of  the  desert, 
and  inculcated  by  their  free  and  un- 
fettered coune  of  life !  After  a  con- 
siderable intercourse  with  them  I  can 
safely  assert,  that  they  are  tyrants  when 
masters,  and  cringing  cowards  when 
defeated;  that  they  cheat  and  thieve 
where  they  can ;  and  that  to  be  styled 
a  ^  haramy,"  or  robber,  is  one  of  their 
chief  dignities.  In  vain  may  we  look 
amongst  them  for  the  descendants 
of  those  men  whose  victorious  lances 
inculcated  obedience  to  the  Koran  and 
the  Prophet,  fh>m  the  Kaaba  to  Con- 
stantioc^le.  Place  them  before  one 
good  English  musket  pointed  by  a 
man  who  meam  mifcAief,  and  a  score 
of  them  will  fly;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  let  a  score  of  Knglishmen  drive 
a  bargain  with  one  of  them,  and  he 
will  dieat  them  alL*  Yet,  periiaps, 
th<qr  only  do  in  a  rough  way  what 
civilised  nations  have  learned  to  per- 
form in  a  manner  more  refined. 

But  to  resume.  We  now  found  our- 
selves no  more  advanced  on  our  journey 
than  we  had  been  two  days  before. 
"  With  melancholy  step  sand  slow,"  we 
returned  to  the  encampment  of  Saoub* 
who  advanced  to  meet  us.  We  refused 
to  unload  our  horses,  and  told  him 


*  I,  of  course,  admit  that  the  Arabs,  like  all  other  savage  nations,  are  given  to 
hoepitality ;  say,  tfaat  many  of  their  rules  conoemhig  the  protectioii  of  strangers 
partake  in  a  great  desree  of  a  high  and  chivalrous  sense  of  honour ;  but  this  only 
rMden  the  ane—ly  the  meter :  whilst  hospitality  >•  »  «  aeceasity  of  savage 
Kfo,  md  a  virtwe  practised  oo  the  most  selfish  principles,  as  those  who  to-day  bestow 
it  my,  m  a  oountiy  where  the  possession  of  property  is  so  precarious,  be  to-morrow 
eempeUed  themselves  to  solicit  it;  aad  I  caaaot  really  call  that  genuine  hospitality 
where  he  who  partikeB  of  it  is  expected  by  bis  host  to  make  a  present  at  parting, 
whose  value  is  proportioned  to  the  wealth  and  station  of  the  guest.  The  only  per- 
son who  can  really  benefit  by  the  hospitality  of  the  Arabs  is  he  who  is  at  once  by 
natore  and  necessity  a  begear.  He  may  travel  with  security  and  without  danger  of 
starving  in  the  widest  and  most  barren  desert  of  Arabia.  Were  tbe  great  Dan  to 
travel  there,  he  would  indeed  find  himself  one  of  the  most  happy  and  independent 
men  in  the  country. 
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plainly  that  wc  intended  to  proceed 
with  or  without  a  guide.  The  scheik 
proposed  the  old  arrangement  of  hiring 
to  us  twenty  musketeers,  or  armed 
camel-drivers.  We  agreed  ;  and,  after 
considerable  delay,  set  out  When  we 
bad  ridden  for  half  an  hour,  we  were 
obliged  to  wait  for  some  of  his  men 
to  come  up ;  and  when  we  bad  again 
started,  were  forced  to  make  a  second 
halt,  because  some  of  them  had  for- 
gotten their  powder;  and,  for  all  I 
know,  perhaps  others  the  locks  of  their 
guns.^  After  considerable  dehiy,  and 
bei6g  obliged  to  pay  on  the  spot  the 
money  agreed  to  be  given  to  Saoub's 
men,  we  at  length  set  out.  Saoub 
excused  himself  from  accompanying  us 
on  the  plea  of  ill  health,  and  left  our 
old  host^  Kuddar,  and  three  horsemen, 
to  proceed  with  us.  There  seemed 
some  latent  treachery  under  all  these 
varied  little  manceuvrings  and  changes, 
but  whatever  it  was  we  could  only 
leave  it  to  time  and  chance  to  de« 
velope. 

Our  anxiety  to  get  forward  was  much 
increased  by  the  necessity  of  occupying 
the  passes  between  the  hills  and  the 
river  before  the  Anazi,  as  their  intricacy 
and  narrowness  would  have  enabled 
them  to  have  given  us  from  thence 
considerable  annoyance.  It  was,  how- 
ever, between  one  and  two  o'clock 
before  we  found  ourselves  actually  en 
route ;  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as  well 
as  the  necessity  of  allowing  our  foot- 
guides  to  keep  up  with  us,  naturally 
obliged  us  to  move  at  a  slow  pace. 
In  about  two  hours,  after  traversing  a 
plain,  which  grew  more  dusty  and 
parched  as  we  receded  from  Uie  river, 
though  its  soil  seemed  of  a  good  quality, 
and,  as  I  thought,  to  bear  marks  of 
cultivation  in  days  long  since  departed, 
we  beheld  in  front  of  us  that  which 
indeed  told  the  traveller  a  tale  of  de- 


whole  town,  whose  deserted  mumtms 
and  broken  temples  announce  that  oar 
fellow-man  had  once  been  there ;  that 
the  wilderness  had  not  been  always 
desolate;  that,  in  the  present  waste, 
Uie  voice  of  affection  and  hope  had 
once  awakened  its  echoes  in  homes 
adorned  widi  the  elegancies  aad  ooib- 
fbrts  of  life.  We  trace  the  very  streets 
along  which  multitudes  had  moved. 
We  enter  the  palace  where  anlbori^ 
had  reigned,  or  the  home  where  dc»- 
mestic  peace  had  repoeed,  and  the  eye 
meets  nut  with  the  ravages  of  tine; 
and  as  we  tread  the  deserted  bails  we 
almost  fimcy  we  may  at  each  torn  meet 
with  some  of  thdr  former  inmates.  The 
earthquake  has  not  overwhelmed  them, 
the  vrork  of  ruin  has  been  gndaal, 
yet  to  all  it  seems  to  have  commenced 
from  the  same  moment.  Tis  as  Ikoogh 
a  whole  people  in  agreement  bad  arisen 
as  one  man  in  the  one  hour,  and  had 
departed — whither  ? 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  apply 
tliis  description  to  the  remains  of  Soor, 
which  was,  after  all,  but  an  ezlenaive 
fortress  in  decay.  What  I  have  said 
vTould  more  properly  be  adapted  to  a 
description  of  Uaran;  but  these  are 
reflections  which  must  be  continuiDy 
forcing  themselves  on  the  mind  of  him 
who  finds  a  patli  in  those  all  bat  path- 
less wilds. 

Our  way  lay  through  the  midst  of 
tlie  ruins.  Toe  gateway  near  oa  was 
so  neariv  choked  vrith  broken  piUan 
and  rubbish,  that  only  one  honeman 
could  pass  at  a  time;  and  lieatenaDt 
Ji.ynch  rode  forward  to  see  if  there  was 
any  ambush  laid  for  us  by  the  treachery 
of  either  friend  or  foe,  both  being 
equally  to  be  dreaded.  All  was  stience 
within.'  There  was  a  solemn  dignity 
in  the  total  stillness  which  pervaikd, 
as  it  were,  an  entire  town  in  the  broad 
dav  that  weighed  unon  mv  soirita  as  I 
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from  its  head,  its  neck  erect,  and  its 
tongue  protruded,  quivering  with  ven- 
omous life.  It  seemed  as  though  I 
had  roused  the  anger  of  the  present 
genius  loci ;  and,  putting  spurs  to  my 
steed,  I  soon  reached  the  gate  opposite 
that  by  which  I  had  entered ;  and,  ere 
long,  Soor  was  left  behind  and  forgotten 
in  new  scenes  of  adventure. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the 
time  we  had  left  Soor,  we  arrived  at 
an  extremely  narrow  pass,  formed  by 
the  hills  I  have  mentioned,  which  there 
approach  close  to  the  western  bank  of 
the  river,  and  form  rugged  and  pre- 
cipitous cli£b.  In  one  phtce  there  was 
barely  room  for  a  single  horseman  to 
pass  at  a  time.  From  this  spot  the 
hills  tnm  off  in  a  more  southerly 
direction,  leaving  a  plain  between  them 
and  the  river,  with  here  and  there  the 
Tels,  which  I  described  in  a  former 
number,  like  elevated  cliffs  rising  sud- 
denly as  islands  from  the  ocean,  and  in 
shape  somewhat  resembling  the  cele- 
brated crags  of  Koenigstein  and  Dlien- 
stein  in  Saion  Switzerland;  whilst 
the  dust  that  is  whirled  at  times  around 
their  base  seems,  from  a  distance,  like 
the  feathered  spray  of  angry  waves 
wasting  their  fury  on  unyielding 
rocks.  Along  the  immediate  edge  of 
the  river,  and  extending  to  some  dis- 
tance from  its  iMmks,  is  a  close  jungle, 
through  which  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  force  a  passage,  and  commencing 
from  the  pass  which  I  have  mentioned 
as  formed  by  the  approach  of  the  hills 
to  the  river.  Fortunately  the  Anazi 
bad  neglected  to  secure  this  position, 
and  we  descended  in  safety  to  the 
jungle,  which  our  road  skirted  for  some 
distance.  Our  guard  here  seemed  in- 
spired by  a  sudden  fit  of  devotion,  and 
some  threw  themselves  on  the  ground 
with  their  heads  towards  Mecca ;  whilst 
others  imitated  the  interesting  operation 
of  cleansing  the  hands  and  face  by  per- 
forming it  with  dirty  clay  instead  of 
water.  We,  of  course,  found  ourselves 
a  little  de  trop  during  this  interesting 
practical  specimen  of  devotion,  and 
accordingly  proceeded  on  by  ourselves, 
till  overtaken  by  Kuddar,  who  rode  up 
to  tell  us  that  his  men  demanded  more 
money.  We  replied  that  it  was  per- 
fectly.in  their  power  to  demand  what 
tliey  chose,  and  equally  in  ours  to  re- 
fuse. We  desired  him  to  tell  them, 
that  if  thev  did  not  choose  to  accom- 
pany us,  they  might  remain  where  they 


were,  as  we  were  determined  to  ad- 
vance alone.  .With  this  message  Kud- 
dar galloped  back  to  his  men,  whilst 
we  made  a  halt.  In  a  short  time  he 
returned  along  with  them,  but  they  all 
seemed  like  a  set  of  drunken  revellers, 
and  advanced  dancing  and  screaming, 
whilst  they  flourished  their  muskets 
round  their  heads.  I  observed,  how- 
ever, that  they  all  had  festened  their  rests 
to  their  muskets,  wliich  they  seldom 
do  unless  preparatory  to  an  engage- 
ment; and  there  seemed  a  system  in 
their  apparent  frolics,  for  they  ^  soon 
managed  to  surround  Lynch  and  my- 
self, and  separate  us  from  the  rest  of 
our  companions.  Lynch  drew  foirth  a 
pistol,  and  I  levelled  my  gun  at  the 
fellow  nearest  to  me.  Hereupon  they 
all  commenced  laughing,  and  told  us 
that  they  liad  been  merely  in  play,  and 
that  it  was  the  usual  custom  of  their 
country  to  shew  respect  in  this  manner 
to  those  whom  they  regarded.  We,  of 
course,  could  do  noUiing  else  than 
receive  their  explanations,  and  resume 
our  journey.  We  had  not,  however, 
proceeded  much  farther  before  a  gun 
was  discharged  behind  us ;  and  I  heard, 
or  fancied  I  heard,  the  whizzing  of  a 
ball  close  by  me.  This  was  rather  too 
great  a  mark  of  respect,''  and  I  felt 
my  pulse  beat  oonsiaerably  quicker. 
At  this  moment  Kuddar  galloped  up 
with  his  lance  bearing  right  upon 
Lynch,  whose  pistol  was  as  usual 
ready,  whibt  my  gun  likewise  covered 
him.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
I  refrained  from  pulling  the  trigger. 
Kuddar  finding  us  so  well  prepared, 
called  out  to  us  not  to  fire,  for  that 
he  was  merely  playing."  The  puerility 
of  his  excuse,  and  the  ridiculous  nature 
of  the  whole  scene,  makes  me  smile 
now  when  I  recall  it  to  my  recollection ; 
though,  at  the  time  itself,  I  was  little 
disposed  for  mirth.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  had  laid  a  scheme  to  murder 
and  rob  us,  when  they  pretended  to  be 
engaged  in  prayer;  ana  that  their  sub- 
sequent movements  were  designed  half 
as  real,  half  as  sham  attacks,  which 
were  to  be  followed  up  if  they  could 
catch  us  at  all  unprepared.  Our  con- 
stant vigilance  had,  however,  disap- 
pointed them. 

We  were  not  as  yet  quite  clear  of 
the  hills,  and  had  to  ascend  one  or 
two  exposed  ridges  before  reaching  the 
plain.  The  causeway  leading;  over  one 
of  these  was  skirted  on  the  side  of  the 
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riv€r  by  tlie  clote  jungle,  whilst  a 
precipice  rote  perpendicular  like  a  wall 
on  the  other.  Here  Lynch  directed 
Kuddar  and  his  three  horsemen  to  ride 
in  ftont,  whilst  we  followed,  keeping  a 
sharp  eye  on  their  nMTements;  after 
us  came  our  servants,  whilst  the  mus- 
keteers brought  up  the  rear.  We  were 
in  the  act  of  ascending  the  ridge  which 
I  have  described,  when  again  a  shot 
was  fired  from  behind.  On  looking 
round  I  saw  several  of  the  musketeers 
leaping  into  the  jungle,  and  others  with 
their  guns  half  presented  at  us,  standing 


as  if  irresolute  how  to  act.  A  ciy 
anguish  was  uttered  by  Lyoch's  ser- 
vant; and,  on  riding  up  to  him,  2 
found  that  the  poor  fellow  was  badly 
wounded,  a  mnske%4)all  fired  from  tke 
side  having  gone  oomplelelf  tbroogh 
his  body ;  and,  in  passbg  out,  alrack 
the  opposite  arm.  His  saddle  was 
soon  deluged  with  blood,  and  h  was 
with  difficulty  he  was  prevented  from 
foiling.  MaUers  had  now  become  se- 
rious ;  but  we  must  reserve  the  iarae 
till  we  oomtBOioe  another  chapter. 
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COUNTftY  HOUSES. 


In  one  of  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  which  is  scarcely  more  re- 
markable for  its  beauty  than  its  vrealth 
— where  pleasant  valleys  and  uiMlulat- 
ing  hills  tread  one  upon  another  in 
perpetual  succession— where  the  wav- 
ing wood,  and  the  smiling  corn-field, 
and  the  rich  green  meadow,  are  all  of 
them  abundant — and  rivers  dash  mer- 
rily along  over  rock  and  Ml,  in  their 
impetuous  course  towards  the  sea — in 
a  county  of  which,  though  the  fertility 
be  great,  the  lesser  half  of  its  riches  u 
exhibited  on  the  surface— of  which  the 
population  is  numerous,  though  in  a 
great  measure  hidden,  because  princi- 
pally occupied  where  the  stranger^s  eye 
cannot  reach — where  the  herb  of  the 
field  flourishes  as  a  covering  to  earth's 
mineral  treasures,  and  exhaustless  beds 
of  coal  form  the  substrata  to  all  ima- 
ginable varieties  of  soil, — there  stand 
two  mansions,  of  which,  seeing  that 
they  will  often  be  allnded  to  in  the 
course  of  this  narrative,  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  give  some  account. 
Noble  edifices  they  are  both,  albeit 
difiering  entirely  one  from  the  other 
in  every  one  of  the  features  that  give 
their  chamcter  to  the  residences  of  the 
English  aristocracy  in  geneml.  One, 
a  hiige,  irregular  mass,  built  in  what  is 
called  the  Elizabethan  style,  presents 
to  the  gaze  of  the  passer-by  little  else 
than  a  confosed  heap  of  gable-ende 
and  tall  chimneys.    The  bricks,  of 


which  it  is  chiefly  compoeed,  have  lost 
in  the  progress  of  ages  their  giowiag 
hue.    The  stone  roouMings,  which 
adorn  the  oriel  windows,  and  deioe 
the  angles  and  doorways  which  sse 
every  where  occurring,  have  becone 
dingy  and  grey  from  long  exposure  ID 
the  atmosj^re.    There  is  an  air  of 
antiauity,  in  short,  about  the  buildieg, 
which  agrees  to  an  hair's-breadth  wim 
the  general  aspect  of  the  external 
things  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and 
impresses  you  with  a  ooBvidion  lh«i, 
without  any  break  in  the  chain,  fother 
has  transmitted  the  domain  to  sen 
throughout  many  getierations.  For, 
throughout  the  entire  extent  of  a  not 
inconsiderable  park,  whether  yon  turn 
your  eye  towards  the  uplands  or  look 
down  into  the  valley  beneath,  you  can* 
not  discover  a  single  tree,  or  abruh,  or 
bush,  of  which  you  are  not  prepared  to 
affirm  that  it  is  at  least  coeval  with  the 
mansion  itself.   Moreover,  the  fiaictng 
that  girdles  in  the  whole,  the  moss- 
grown  paling  with  its  frequent  patches 
of  new  timber,  the  tall  and  iscraggy 
thorns  that  support  it  in  the  interior, 
the  venerable  ferns,  the  antique  rabbit* 
barrows — these,  not  less  than  tbe 
stately  deer  that  vrander  firom  thicket 
to  thicket,  or  lie  in  lazy  groups  wbete 
the  sun's  warm  rays  can  best  reach  then, 
bear  testimony,  each  after  its  own  {pe- 
culiar fashion,  to  the  unstamed  purity 
of  tlie  race  to  vrhich  they  equally  be- 
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long.  TnXjy  Wel?erton  Manor  it  a 
Icrdly  place ;  and  muUitudet,  I  donbt 
not,  woo  have  aeen  and  admired  it  un* 
der  another  name,  are  readj,  should 
thmf  be  called  as  witaesaee  in  the  caft^ 
to  bear  tcetimony  to  the  ftict. 

S«eh  ts  an  imperfect  sketch  of  one 
of  the  two  habitations  to  which  I  have 
aUwded  as  intimately  connected  with 
najriiislory.  Of  the  other,  distent  from 
Welmton  about  four  mifes,  or  some- 
thing less,  it  remains  for  me  to  speak. 
Tb  describe  Altaroont  Castle  as  a 
new  place,  would  be  to  employ  lan- 
guage which  is  not  by  any  means  ap- 
propffiale.  Ahamont  Castle  had  been 
m  the  occupation  of  the  family  which 
owned  it  at  the  period  when  my  nar- 
rative commences  for  little  less  than  a 
century ;  and  though  the  present  pro- 
prietor had,  some  years  prerioosly, 
palled  the  old  house  down,  he  was 
then  in  progress  of  replacing  it  bv 
a  &bric  much  more  extensive,  and, 
acoording  to  his  notions  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  beautiAil,  much  more 
appropriate.  Aoooidingly,  a  large  and 
inoposing  pile,  even  in  its  unfinished 
state,  was  thst  which,  through  the 
glades  and  openings  in  the  Wdverton 
woods,  you  beheld  crowning  the  ridge 
of  a  bare  green  hill.  Its  towers,  if  not 
massire,  were  at  all  events  numerous. 
Rows  of  battlements  surmounted  the 
roof.  It  might  be  bleak,  because  there 
was  neither  grove  nor  toll  to  shelter  it ; 
and  the  stones,  or  stucco,  which  formed 
its  external  case,  were  all  white,  and, 
when  the  sun  shone,  glistering.  Yet  the 
care  which  the  architect  had  applied  to 
set  forth  in  his  plan  all  the  characteristic 
features  of  a  baronial  residence  was 
every  where  manifest ;  and  if  these  did 
miss  somewhat  of  their  grandeur  when 
reduced  to  the  consistency  of  bricks  and 
mortar,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  fault 
lay  in  the  poverty,  not  of  his  imagin- 
ation, but  of  his  materials.  Who  can 
make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  8ow*s  ear  ? 
or  a  Windsor  or  a  Warwick  out  of  flr- 
phinks  and  stucco  ?  Nevertheless,  Al- 
tamont  Castle  was  pronounced  by  its 


and  every  thing  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  filling  up  of  a  favourite  plan 
was  swept  aside  without  compunction. 
Vainly,  theiefore,  might  you  look  with- 
in the  circumference  of  that  spruoe 
brick«wall  for  any  object  that  could  bv 
possibility  connect  your  thoughts  with 
the  days  of  other  years.  Slope  and 
plain,  hill  and  dale,  continued,  indeed, 
as  they  used  to  be ;  but  old  trees  were 
cut  down  because  they  grew  irregularly, 
and  their  places  usurped  by  saplings 
which  gave  shelter  to  nothing.  Finally, 
flocks  of  Merino  sheep  wandered  over 
an  extensive  pasturage,  their  fine  coats 
promising  to  the  owner  an  excellent 
return  against  the  shearing  time,  but 
certainly  not  holding  out  to  their 
owner's  friends  the  slenderest  hope  of 
a  consumable  joint  of  mutton,  when- 
ever it  might  fall  to  their  lot  to  become 
his  guests  at  dinner. 

TTie  filing  of  Welverton  Manor,  and 
the  brick  wall  belonffing  to  Altaraont 
Castle,  were  separated  only  bv  the  high 
road.  The  two  parks,  indeed,  adjoin ; 
and  the  two  mansions  command,  for 
obvious,  but  ver^  palpable  reasons,  a 
distant  yet  distinct  view  one  of  the 
other.  Altamont  Castle  crowns,  as  I 
have  stated,  a  hill ;  Welverton  Halt 
lies  deep  in  the  shelter  of  a  hollow. 
From  Altamont,  the  lord  of  the  manor 
can  look  forth  at  will  over  the  whole 
extent  of  his  territory ;  the  view  fVom 
the  windows  of  Welverton  is,  except 
on  one  side,  closely  bounded  by  hiils. 
But  as  it  lisppens  that  the  open  space 
in  front  of  Welverton  stretchei  towards 
the  new  castle,  so,  through  a  long  vista 
of  oaks  and  ashes,  the  white  towers  of 
that  aspiring  edifice  are  distinctly  seen, 
whereas  their  extreme  elevation  would 
have  rendered  all  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment futile,  had  any  such,  by  inter- 
vening plantations,  been  made  at  Wel- 
verton. Finally,  I  have  to  observe,  in 
passing,  that  a  beautifol  trout-stream, 
after  skirting  the  lower  extremity  of 
Altamont  Park,  crosses  the  road — or. 
rather,  is  by  a  bridge  on  the  road 
crossed ;  after  which  it  flows  through 
9  \mti  nnrtion  of  the  Dark  at  Wei- 
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of  his  own  domain,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  were  either  of  them  free  from 
the  inconvenience  of  an  unaristocratic 
vicinage.  At  an  equal  distance  of 
seven  miles  from  their  northern  lodges, 
or  gates,  stands,  as  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years  it  had  stood,  the  town 
of  Coketown, — a  place  of  little  trade, 
entirely  destitute  of  manu&ctures,  and 
of  small  repute  among  the  inhabited 
parts  of  the  land ;  yet  in  the  estimation 
of  its  inmates,  as  well  as  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  surrounding  district,  by  no 
means  lightly  to  be  spoken  of.  Coke* 
town  is  a  borough  enjoying  at  tliis  mo- 
ment all  the  advantages  of  an  extensive 
reform ;  but  which,  at  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  our  history,  fared  as 
similar  boroughs  were  wont  to  do  un- 
der the  ancient  regime.  Its  municipal 
body  consisted  of  a  mayor,  three  alder- 
men, twelve  common-councillors,  and 
a  town-clerk,  who  chose  from  year  to 
year  their  own  successors,  and  managed 
the  affisurs  of  charity  trusts,  of  watching 
and  lighting,  and  so  forth,  for  a  popu- 
lation of  a^ut  four  thousand  souls. 
Coketown  returned,  besides,  two  mem- 
bers to  the  imperial  parliament,  the 
elective  franchise  being  vested  exclu- 
sively in  the  corporation ;  and  as  the 
members  of  the  corporate  body  were 
all  tenants  to  the  noble  owner  of  WeU 
verton  Manor,  and  owed  him  much 
personal  kindness,  and  received  from 
him  frequent  presents  of  game,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  some 
deference  was  shewn  to  his  lordship's 
opinion  in  the  choice  of  the  individuals 
to  whom  they  were  accustomed  to 
commit  the  important  trust  of  repre- 
senting them  in  the  great  council  of 
the  nation.  Indeed,  it  did  so  happen 
that,  from  time  immemorial,  one  at  least 
of  the  members  for  Coketown  had  al- 
ways borne  the  name  of  Rochfort; 
while  the  other,  though  he  might  boast 
of  a  less  aristocratic  designation,  was 
either  a  sou-in-Iaw,  or  a  nephew,  or  a 
cousin,  or  an  intimate  personal  friend, 
to  the  Earl  of  Boroughdale  for  the  time 
being.  Of  course  the  Earls  of  Borough- 
dale   OmiM     nf\t     itnAexm    ctinK  Aiiv^iim- 


house  with  drugs ;  the  physician,  wbo 
prescribed  for  the  servants ;  and  tvo 
or  three  naval  oflicers  upon  half-pay  ; 
so,  in  the  distribution  of 
tial  iavours,  their  lordsliips  were  ahiays 
careful  to  be  guided  by  tue  reooaunead- 
ations  of  their  good  friends  die  ma|<»r 
and  aldermen.  The  conseaueuce  was, 
that  in  no  borough  within  the  compass 
of  the  four  seas  could  matters  go  on 
more  smoothly  than  in  Coketown.  T!\»e 
mayor  and  aldennea  had  every  thing 
their  own  way  in  the  place,  beeanse 
through  them  alone  could  men  hope  to 
obtain  for  their  sons  lucrative  employ- 
ment under  the  crown;  while  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  were  in  their  torn 
my  Lord  Boroughdale*8  very  huaUe 
servants,  because  through  his  inteiest 
with  the  minister  were  these  loctalive 
appointments  given. 

While  the  Earls  of  Boioughdale  tiitis 
meted  out  with  a  careful  hand  the  ho- 
nour of  their  acquaintance  to  the  good 
people  of  Coketown,  the  proprieton  of 
Altamont,  perhaps  because  they  had  no 
object  to  gain,  considered  it  a  more 
judicious  course  to  shun,  as  &r  as 
possible,  all  communication  with  the 
borough.  It  is  true  that  on  market- 
days  Mr.  Blackston  roisht  generally  be 
seen,  either  in  the  Cora  Exchange 
holding  converse  with  the  formers,  or 
lounging  in  the  passage  of  the 
verton  Arms;  while  Mrs.  Blackslon 
and  Iter  daughter,  finding  the  shops 
very  convenient,  laid  out  a  good  deal 
of  money  with  their  keepers.  But  as 
the  gentleman  took  care  never  to  cany 
his  courtesy  fartlier  than  a  foank  saluta- 
tion or  shake  of  the  hand,  so  the  ladies 
studiously  avoided  coming  in  contact 
with  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
burgesses,  between  whom  and  them- 
selves it  was  quite  impossible  that  any 
community  of  sentiment  could  exist. 
For  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  sort  of  pride  whidi  leads  to 
exclusiveness  in  the  intercourses  of  so- 
ciety is  a  quality  inherent  only  in  thow 
who  have  noble  blood  in  thieir  veins. 
There  is  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  quite 
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vour  of  the  government  in  amtrtcting 
with  him  for  the  performance  of  some 
great  public  work,  to  amass  an  eoor- 
motts  fortune.  Yet  Mr.  Blackston, 
tboagh  but  third  in  succession  to  the 
purchaser  of  tbeAitamont  estate,  was 
quite  as  tenacious  of  his  own  dignity 
as  if  the  castle,  with  all  the  grounds 
appertaining  to  it,  had  come  to  him  in 
lineal  descent  from  the  hv-off  date  of  the 
Norman  conquest. 

One  word  more  explanatory  of  the 
respectife  positions  of  the  rival  houses 
of  WeWerton  and  Altamont.  In  the 
year  1839*- the  date  from  which  our 
nanatiTe  takes  its  commencement — 
the  noble  owners  of  the  former  domain 
were,  and  had  long  been,  stanch  and 
determined  Tories.  They  had  contri- 
buted to  carry  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Perceval, 
and  Lord  Liverpool,  throughout  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
They  had  lamented  the  foreign  policy 
of  Mr.  Canninff,  and  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements of  Mr.  Huskisson,  without, 
however,  withdrawing  their  support 
from  the  cabinet  of  which  these  gentle- 
men were  members.  They  had  gone, 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr. 
Peel,  into  a  sort  of  lialf-opposition  at 
the  era  when  Mr.  Croker  boasted  that 
the  old  Tory  tuition  was  destroyed  for 
ever;  and  when  Lord  Goderich  re- 
signed, they  hailed  with  acclamation 
the  accession  of  their  own  friends  to 
power.  Decided  and  consistent  ad- 
mirers were  they  of  the  old  scheme  of 
nominal  representation.  Truly  and  un- 
flinchingly they  advocated  the  wisdom 
of  excluaing  Papists  and  Dissenters 
from  seats  in  pariiament.  They  would 
have  as  soon  given  their  vote  for  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  of  Coketown 
to  the  neighbouring  hundreds,  as  for 
the  repeal  of  those  safeguards  of  the 
constitution,  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts ;  and  tliey  scouted  all  the  ab- 
stract reasonings  of  such  as  ventured 
to  insinuate  that  the  English  consti- 


represented  by  the  manufiicturing  and 
trading  gentlemen  whom  smaller  places 
send  into  the  legislature?  And  as  to 
Scotland,  can  you  point  out  in  all  the 
world  a  country  which,  within  the  last 
half  century,  has  taken  such  strides  in 
advance  ?  My  dear  sir,  never  talk  to 
me  about  a  reform  in  parliament.  Par- 
liament, as  at  present  constituted,  has 
made  Great  Britain  what  she  is  ;  and 
he  must  be  insane  who  would  interfere 
with  its  organisation.  Let  us  alone, 
let  us  alone.  The  system  works  ad- 
mirably; and  as  you  can*t  get  more 
than  a  good  system  in  the  end,  is  it 
not  your  wisest  plan  to  leave  toeli 
alone  r 

While  the  right  honourable  the  Earl 
of  Boroughdale  was  in  the  habit  of  tlius 
expressing  himself,  very  much  to  the 
satis6iction  of  the  corporation  of  Coke- 
town,  and  the  select  few  of  its  inha- 
bitants to  whom  his  hospitalities  were 
periodically  dispensed,  a  different  lan- 
guage was  held  in  the  dining-hall  of 
Altamont  Castle,  whether  it  numbered 
among  its  guests  the  Lambtons  and 
Greys  of  lofty  pretension,  or  saw  but 
the  squire*s  personal  friends  and  de- 
pendants gathered  round  his  board. 
For  Mr.  Blackston  was  not  only  a 
Whig,  but  a  Whig  of  the  modern 
school.  Whatever  institution  bore  upon 
it  the  stamp  of  age,  became  for  that 
reason  alone  odious  in  his  eyes.  Though 
a  constant  attendant  on  the  public  ser- 
vices of  the  church,  he  entertained  for 
the  church,  considered  as  an  establish- 
ment, the  most  inveterate  dislike.  He 
had  no  objection  to  the  title  or  office 
of  a  bishop,  for  he  had  been  brought 
up  an  Episcopalian,  and  saw  nothing 
to  object  to  in  Episcopacy ;  but  he 
could  not  endure  that  bishops  should 
sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  the  clergy 
be  mixed  up  in  any  shape  with  the 
civil  administration  of  the  country. 
The  architectural  beauty  of  our  cathe- 
drals he  greatly  admired ;  but,  then,  he 
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oas  or  10  ptlptbto  M  that  of  tb«  borough 
syttemt  Was  erer  bigotrv  so  blind 
as  that  which  insisted  on  the  applica- 
tion of  religious  tests,  ia  order  to  try 
men's  fitness  for  civil  legislation  ?  More- 
over, the  times,  both  now  and  ever  since 
he  could  recollect,  were,  and  always 
had  been,  out  of  joint.  An  enormous 
load  of  taxation  crippled  the  energies 
of  the  country.  Pensions  were  a  sore 
which  in  his  mind  continually  festered. 
There  was  profusion  every  where,  ex- 
cept in  the  furtherance  of  schemes 
which  had  for  their  object  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  people. 
In  a  word,  the  country  stood  upon  the 
brink  of  ruin,  from  whicli  nothing  ^rt 


ofa  complete  chingt  in  diewMe  order 
of  its  administfation  could  savek.  It 
is  unnecassary  to  add,  that  a  man  boW- 
ing  these  opinions  was  not  in  the  liabit 
of  associating  much  with  the  Taty  h- 
mily  at  Welverton  Manor ;  fkt  Itat 
he  was  very  little  esteemed  in  the  mu- 
nicipal body  by  which  the  poNtict  of 
Coketown  were  regulated.  Yet  he  had 
his  admirers  too,  both  in  theboroogli 
itself  and  among  certain  cksees  of  the 
people  who  livi^  near  it ;  and,  as  tiie 
sequel  of  this  history  will  diew,  his 
influence  proved,  when  tfie  erieM  came, 
to  be  at  least  as  securely  founded  m 
that  of  his  right  honourable  ne^hboer. 


Chapter  IL 


PBEPABATIOMS  FOE  A  MOVE. 


It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  bright 
and  bracing  day  in  January  that  a  car- 
riage and  four  swept  past  the  lodge, 
and  entered  at  a  rapid  rate  upon  the 
long  and  broad  avenue  wliich  commu- 
nicates between  the  mansion-house  of 
Welverton  and  the  high  road.  The 
horses,  covered  with  foam  and  dirt, 
were  kept  up  to  their  speed  by  firequent 
flogging.  The  postilions  sat  in  their 
saddles  as  if  they  had  had  nearly  enough 
of  them ;  while  the  chariot  swayed  to 
and  fro  as  often  as  the  road  took  a  turn, 
like  a  thing  which  is  not  steadied  on  its 
perch  by  adequate  ballast.  Neither, 
indeed,  could  the  case  be  otherwise; 
for  the  sole  occupant  of  that  swinging 
machine  was  a  slender  young  man, 
dressed  as  if  he  had  just  risen  from  the 
dinner-table,  and  apparently  not  more 
than  five-and-twenty  years  of  age.  It 
was  evident,  too,  that,  let  his  business  be 
what  it  might,  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  it  had  come  upon  him  suddenly. 
No  servant  occupied  the  box ;  no 
species  of  baggage  cumbered  the  front 
boot ;  not  so  much  as  a  carpet-bag  lay 
at  his  feet,  to  assure  him  or  the  luxury 
of  a  thorough  change  of  apparel  when- 
ever his  journey  should  come  to  an  end. 
As  he  had  quitted  the  gay  throng, 
doubtless,  in  some  densely  inhabited 
city,  so  he  now  approached  the  lonely 
mansion  of  Welverton  with  this  mark, 
and  this  only,  of  change  of  circum- 
stance about  him,  that  his  beaver  was 
grown  soiled,  and  his  cloak  dusty, 
through  long  wearing. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  golden  splen- 
dour behind  the  brow  of  a  richly  wood- 
ed hill.   The  noble  ashes  that  covered 


the  slope,  and  waved  broad  tnd  d^ 
in  the  plain  below,  caught  his  parting 
rays  as  they  fell,  and  glowed  and 
burned  beneath  their  influence  as  if  it 
had  been  the  very  height  of  summer. 
Over  plain  and  rise,  in  the  ddl  and 
along  the  open  level,  the  grass,  uaob- 
scured  by  any  remnant  of  snow,  grew 
abundantly ;  and  though  crisp,  and  hard, 
and  inflexible,  even  in  its  individual 
blades,  appeared,  wherever  the  slant- 
ing beams  came,  to  receive  in  the 
richness    of  that  winter's  twilight 
the  hues  of  a  more  eenial  season. 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  exceed  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  scene — nothing 
surpass  the  roajestv  of  portions  of  it. 
Yet  on  the  youthful  occupant  of  tiie 
chariot  it  Mmed  to  produce  no  effect 
If  he  leaned  forward  from  his  reclining 
position,  and  gazed  for  an  instant  abroad, 
It  was  but  to  mark  the  progress  which 
the  vehicle  was  making.   He  had  no* 
thought  to  spare  on  Nature's  glorious 
arrangements — he  had  no  admiration 
to  throw  away  on  the  external  objects 
around  him.   His  mind  seemed  to  be 
engrossed  by  some  deeply  importaot 
subject ;  and  he  ceased  not  to  urge  the 
postilions  to  increased  speed.  Neither 
were  his  instigations  thrown  away  upon 
the  gentlemen  of  the  whip,  who  plied 
both  thong  and  spur  to  keep  a-head  of 
them.    Tne  winding  avenue  was  in 
consequence  soon  traversed.  The  grove 
that  screened  from  observation  certain 
necessary  but  unsightly  buildings,  such 
as  stables,  coach-houses,  and  so  forth, 
vras  entered.  The  open  space  on  which, 
as  on  a  terrace,  the  mansion  stood,  was 
gained ;  and,  with  a  crash,  the  carriage 
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stopped  short  in  froDt  of  the  principal 
entrance.  A  loud  peal  on  the  bell 
seeored  the  instant  attendance  of  tffo 
or  three  footmen. 

^  Is  his  lordship  at  home  V 

«  Yes,  sir/' 

Open  flew  the  carriage-door,  down 
went  the  steps,  out  sprang  the  fiill- 
dressed^  traveller,  and  the  hospitable 
hall  received  him. 

His  lordship  is  in  the  library,  sir, 
with  Sir  George  This,  and  Mr.  That, 
and  several  gentlemen  besides." 

I  wish  to  be  conducted  thither  at 
once." 

It  was  done  as  desired.  The  fold* 
iog  doors  of  the  library  were  cast  wide 
asunder;  and  the  servant,  having  for- 
mally announced  Mr.  Travers,  closed 
them  again,  and  withdrew. 

Why  should  I  interrupt  the  thread 
of  my  narrative  to  describe  that  noble 
apartment,  witli  its  oriel  windows,  its 
well-lilted  bookcases,  its  tables,  mo* 
rocco-covered  easy  chairs,  and  other  in- 
citements to  abstruse  study?  Why 
sbonld  I  pause  to  state  that,  at  the 
ipoment  of  Mr.  Travers's  entrance, 
some  six  or  eight  of  the  leading  gentle- 
men of  the  county  of  were  grouped 

aboot  their  noble  host,  beside  the  fire- 
place ?  Of  the  Earl  himseli;  indeed,  I 
believe  that  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  at 
the  mature  age  of  fifty-three  he  bore 
himself  as  if  his  years  had  numbered 
less  than  forty.  His  was  a  frame 
which  Nature  bad  constructed  with  ca- 
pabilities of  sustaining  any  amount  of 
fatigue ;  his  was  a  face  which  was  not 
free  from  a  certain  cast  of  pride,  yet 
bespoke  the  man  to  be  possessed  both 
of  high  principle  and  a  generous  and 
even  of  a  warm  heart.  You  could  dis- 
cover in  a  moment,  to  be  sure,  that  he 
belonged  to  a  class  which  is  not  much 
accustomed  to  contradiction;  for  his 
blue  eye  was  keen  in  its  glances,  and 
his  month  firm,  and  apt  to  contract  it- 
self: yet  the  general  expression  of  his 
countenance  was  good,  albeit  impetu- 
ous, if  not  fiery,— agreeing  well  with 


towards  him ;  Vm  most  heartily  gkd 
to  see  you :  though,  to  sajf  the  truth, 
yoQ  are  about  the  last  man  m  the  world 
whom  I  expected  to  greet  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  in  Welverton.  What 
brings  you  back  to  us  so  soon,  and  in 
such  a  hurry,  too?  Why,  I  declare 
that  he  is  dressed  for  a  ball.  Have 
you  travelled  express  V* 

"  I  have,  indeed,  my  lord,"  an- 
swered the  individual  thus  appealed 
to.  ^*  Just  as  vou  see  roe  at  tnis  mo- 
ment I  quitted,  at  ten  o'clock  last 
night,  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  draw- 
ing-room ;  and  you  may  judge,  from 
the  exertions  which  both  men  and 
horses  have  made,  that  it  is  no  ordinary 
matter  whhich  has  brought  me.  I  may 
speak  out,  I  suppose,  just  as  if  you 
were  alone?" 

"  To  be  sure  you  may,"  was  the  re- 
ply ;  while  the  whole  group,  with  ex- 
cited countenances,  drew  the  circumfe- 
rence of  their  circle  closer.  Hera 
are  none  but  friends,  and  the  very  best 
friends,  to  the  good  old  cause  of  the 
British  constitution.  My  neighbours 
have  been  kind  enough  to  come  to  me 
in  consequence  of  certain  awkward 
rumours  which  have  begun,  we  scarcely 
know  how,  to  circulate  through  the 
county;  but  to  which  we  are  deter- 
mined not  to  give  credit,  till  compelled 
to  believe  them.  You  bring  us  no  evil 
tidings,  I  trust ;  though  very  good 
or  very  bad  they  must  be,  otherwise 
you  would  have  taken  some  other  me- 
thod, and  more  leisure,  to  convey 
them." 

I  bring  you  tidings,"  answered 
Travers,  which  will  be  either  evil  or 
good,  according  to  the  temper  in  which 
you  receive  them.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  the  Duke  and  Peel  have  both 
ratted.  Youll  have  a  Catholic  R^ef- 
bill  brought  in  as  soon  as  parliament 
meets,  and  the  business  of  carrying  it 
taken  up  as  a  government  measure." 

A  thunderbolt  from  the  clouds,  had 
it  feUen  into  the  centre  of  that  little 
company,  could  not  have  produced 
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nent!  Catholic  emancipation  coun- 
tenanced by  the  writer  of  the  Lttter  to 
Dr,  Curtis/  My  dear  Trarers,  you 
are  jesting  with  us;  the  thing  is  sim* 
ply  out  o?  the  question/' 

I  assure  you,  in  all  soberness,  that 
the  fact  has  been  stated  to  me  upon 
such  authority  as  precludes  the  possi- 
bility oF  doubt.  Parliament  is  to  be 
told,  in  the  king's  speech,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  revise  the  laws  that  impose 
civil  disabilities  on  his  majesty's  Roman 
Catholic  subjects;  and  the  very  first 
bill  introdoc^  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  be  one  for  their  removal." 

"  Travers,  I  cannot,  and  will  not, 
believe  it,"  replied  his  lordship,  with 
extreme  vehemence.  Such  an  act  of 
treason,  not  only  against  the  constitu- 
tion, but  against  their  own  party,  never 
can  be  meditated  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Mr.  Peel.  When  they 
wiUidrew  their  support  from  Canning's 
government  we  went  with  them,  be- 
cause we  were  assured  that  they  were 
fighting  the  battle  of  Protestantism  and 
the  constitution  of  1688.  It  is  not  to 
be  tliought  of  for  one  moment,  that 
within  three  shoit  years  they  should 
have  wheeled  entirely  round !  It  is 
still  less  to  be  thought  of,  that  they 
would  take  such  a  step  without  com- 
municating, in  the  first  instance,  with 
their  tried  supporters.  Unless  your  in- 
formation come  from  one  of  themselves, 
or  from  his  majesty,  or  from  some  one 
deep  in  his  majesty's  confidence,  you 
really  must  excuse  me ;  but  I  cannot 
give  the  smallest  credit  to  it." 

My  information  does  not  come  ei- 
ther from  the  minister  or  the  sovereign," 
answered  Travers ;  and  yet  I  am 
confident  that  it  is  deserving  of  all  cre- 
dit. Nay,  more ;  I  tell  you,  ihAt  the 
great  Protestant  party  are  up  and  do- 
ing. Some  hours  before  I  led  town, 
JLord  Winchelsea  had  gone  down  to 
Kent,  that  he  might  rouse  the  spirit  of 
the  yeomanry  there;  Lord  Chandos  is 
away  for  HamMhire  on  a  similar  mis- 
sion. £ssex,  Bucks,  Oxford,  are  all  to 
be  appealed  to ;  and  I  have  come  ex- 
press to  ascertain  from  you  what  can 
be  done  in  our  own  county.  The 
Papists  have  carried  all  before  them  by 
agitation.  We  must  agitate,  too,  if  we 
desire  to  save  the  constitution." 

"Agitate!"  cried  Lord  Borough- 
dale,  with  a  tone  of  defiance  and  bitter 
irony.  "  We'll  do  more  than  agitate. 
Don't  suppose,  my  good  fellow,  tliat 
we  shall  be  caught  napping.  This 


tale  is  not  now  told  for  the  first  time  ; 
neither  are  we  quite  unprepared  to  deai 
with  it :  but  I  can't  credit  it  even  now. 
No,  no,  no, — such  treacheiy,  suck 
baseness,  such  abandonment  of  every 
principle  of  honour, — it  is  out  of  the 
question — quite— quite !  The  Duke! 
— I'll  swear  by  the  Duke;  he  means 
nothing  of  the  sort." 

"  Well,  my  dear  lord,"  answered 
Mr.  Travers,  "  I  have  said  my  say ; 
and  it  is  for  you  and  tlie  rest  <^  ^ 
Protestant  gentlemen  of  the  county  to 
act  in  the  matter  as  you  shall  think  it 
I  only  tell  you  that  the  ramour  is 
abroad,  and  credited  in  the  circles  of 
those  with  whom  you  have  heretofore 
been  in  the  habit  of  acting ;  and  that  I 
come  here,  at  their  desire,  to  tell  yoo 
how  they  feel,  and  what  they  are  aboai/' 

"  If  I  may  venture  to  suggest.  Lord 
Boroughdale,"  interposed  Sir  Geotge 
Villars,  a  b»K)net  with  a  good  eiUte, 
and  an  excellent  character  among  the 
tenantry, "  I  would  advise  that,  withoot 
either  crediting  or  discrediting  this  re- 
port, we  proceed,  without  delay,  is 
rousing  the  county.  If  the  govern- 
ment mean  honestly,  and  the  Duke's 
letter  deserve  the  interpretation  which 
we  put  upon  it,  a  powerful  demonstra- 
tion of  tne  feelings  of  England  and 
Scotland  will  strengthen  his  hands  in 
dealing  vigorously  with  Ireland.  If  the 
govemroent  meditate  an  act  of  trea- 
son, such  a  demonstration  may  alann 
them.  At  all  events,  I  cannot  see  that 
any  harm  will  arise  from  calling  noeet- 
ings  in  every  town,  and  getting  up  pe- 
titions against  the  CaSiolic  claims. 
And  if  we  can  but  bring  a  numerous 
body  of  the  tenants  and  rural  popula- 
tion together,  we  may  find  that  even 
the  display  of  so  much  physical  force 
is  not  without  its  uses.  My  advice  is, 
that  we  all  go  to  work  without  delay,— 
taking  care,  however,  to  assume,  Uiat 
we  are  working  for  the  king  s  govern- 
ment ;  which  certainly  stands  pledged, 
if  ever  government  did,  to  preserve  for 
us  and  our  children  the  blessings  which 
were  secured  to  us  at  the  Revolution  of 
1688." 

I  see  but  one  objection  to  Sir 
George's  scheme,"  interposed  another 
of  the  party,  whose  countenance  pale, 
without  being  sickly,  gave  evidence  of 
much  thought.  "  Get  up  petitions,  by 
all  means,  and  in  as  large  numbeis  as 
you  will ;  but  I  doubt  the  expediency 
of  gathering  crowds  of  uneducated  per- 
sons together  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
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of  enlisting  their  jndgmentt  on  one 
side  or  another  of  a  disputed  question 
in  politics.  Such  proceedings  will 
partake  not  a  little  or  the  nature  of  an 
appeal  to  phjrsical  force ;  and  we  have 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  consequence 
of  such  appeals  in  the  state  of  Ireland, 
to  warn  us  against  ftUing  into  a  similar 
error.  I  confess  that  I  cannot  approve 
of  what  you  call  public  meetings.  They 
are  never  guided  in  their  decisions  by 
reason,  though  you  may  work  upon 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
indtvidoals  gathered  there  for  any 
purpose,  good  or  bad.  Petition,  peti- 
tion firom  all  quarters ;  but,  I  beseech 
you,  hold  no  gatherings." 

Not  hold  gatherings  1"  exclaimed 
Lord  Boroughdale.  IMl  move  heaven 
and  earth  to  bring  the  entire  county 
together;  and  the  petition  which  I 
shall  call  upon  them  to  sign  will  be 
to  the  king, — not  to  either  house  of 
parliament,  but  to  the  king.  Ay, 
and  more  than  this.  Our  address 
shall  contain  a  clause  in  which  his 
noajesty  shall  be  assured  that,  to  a  man, 
we  will  march  upon  London,  if  he  re- 
quire our  services ;  yea,  and  shed  our 
best  blood  in  his  defence,  and  in  de- 
fence of  the  principles  which  placed 
hinaself  and  his  family  on  the  tnrone. 
Not  hold  meetings!  By  all  that's 
sacred,  there  shall  be  meetings  every 
where  !  and  if  no  more  convenient 
place  be  suggested,  the  right-minded 
yeomen  and  colliers  of  this  district 
slnll  assemble  on  the  plain  before  these 
windows.  These  are  not  times,  Mr. 
Arnold,  in  which  to  stand  upon  trifles. 
If  the  constitution  of  this  gr^t  country 
be  threatened  with  extraordinary  dan- 
gers, by  extraordinary  means  must  it 
be  defended.  The  Papists  have  won 
their  wav  by  calling  in  physical  force 
to  aid  them ;  see  whether  we  Protest- 
ants be  not  able  to  beat  them  back 
again, — ay,  even  if  it  come  to  blows ; 
which,  trast  me,  it  never  will.'' 

«  Well,  my  dear  lord,"  replied  Mr. 
Arnold,  smiling,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
introduce  disunion  into  the  Protestant 
camp.  If  you  are  determined  to  hold 
a  great  meeting,  let  it  be  held ;  only,  I 
entreat  you,  as  you  would  avoid  esta- 
blishing a  precedent  for  your  and  the 
country's  enemies,  be  very  careful  of 
tJie  language  in  which  you  address 
your  mobs,  and  very  moderate  in  tlie 
tone  of  the  petitions  which  you  pro- 
pose to  them  for  adoption.'' 

*•  If  I  did  not  know  you  to  be  as 
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stanch  a  constitutionalist  as  any  in 
this  room,  or  in  this  district,  Arnold/' 
said  his  lordship,    I  should  be  apt  to 
attribute  the  extreme  moderation  of 
your  language  to  some  motive  more 
questionable  than  the  fear  of  establish- 
ing precedents.    Don't  you  see  that 
one  of  two  events  must  come  to  pass  ? 
If  by  this  great  demonstration,  we  put 
aside  this  mad  scheme  of  the  govern* 
ment^if,  indeed,  any  such  scheme 
be  intended — which  I  repeat  again, 
Travers,  I  do  not  believe ;  but  suppos** 
ing  it  to  be  intended,  if  by  this  great 
demonstration  we  convince  the  govern- 
ment of  the  folly  of  the  attempt,  and 
brace  them  up  again  to  their  original 
temper,  our  end  will  have  been  at- 
tained ;  and  there  will  be  neither  room 
nor  necessity  for  any  similar  proceed- 
ings in  time  to  come.   If,  on  tne  other 
hand,  we  fail,  and  the  Catholics  work 
out  what  they  falsely  call  their  rights, 
why  then  there  is  an  end  to  the  consti- 
tution; and  crowds  may  meet  wherever 
and  whenever  they  please,  without  its 
being  worth  our  while  to  interfere  witli 
them.   Once  open  the  doors  of  parlia- 
ment to  Popish  peers  and  Popish  com- 
moners, and  you'll  very  soon  have 
parliamentary  reform ;  and  more  than  a 
reform,  both  in  the  diurch  and  in  the 
palace.   I  tell  you,  Arnold,  that  this 
IS  the  point  at  which  we  must  take  our 
stand.    Let  us  once  be  driven  from 
it,  especially  through  our  own  luke» 
warmness,  and  the  battle  is  lost;  for 
the  existence  of  the  monaiehy  will 
thenceforth  become  a  question  of  time, 
i^nd  time  will  surely  settle  it." 

Lord  Boroughdi^'s  reasoning,  as  in 
such  a  presence  and  at  such  a  moment 
might  nave  been  expected,  was  re- 
ceived in  Lord  Boroughdale's  library 
as  quite  unanswerable.  Even  Mr. 
Arnold  withdrew  his  opposition,  though 
not  without  repeating  the  expression  of 
his  fears  for  the  result;  and  it  was 
Bnally  determined,  ere  the  little  council 
broke  up,  that,  immediately  after  break- 
fast on  the  following  day,  its  members 
should  depart,  each  to  his  proper  sta- 
tion in  the  county.  Of  tlie  boroueh  of 
Coketownand  the  surrounding  hundreds 
his  lordship  cheerfully  took  charge.  He, 
with  his  second  son,  Mr.  Charles  Roch- 
fort,  and  his  dear  friend  Mr.  Travers, 
would  undertake  to  "  carry  all  before 
them  there ;"  even  though  they  had  to 
lament  the  absence  on  the  Continent  of 
one  of  the  two  representatives  of  the 
said  borough,  in  the  person  of  his  lord- 
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ship's  eldest  son,  Lord  Viscount  Shal- 
Terton.  Meanwhile,  tlie  rest,  by  en- 
listing the  parochial  clergy  in  the  ad- 
venture, and  impressing  upon  the 
minds  of  the  ladies  especially  a  con- 
Yiction  that  a  return  to  the  days  of 
martyrdom  for  conscience  sake  was 
threatened,  did  not  doubt  that  thev 
should  be  able  to  light  a  flame  which 
would  soon  spread  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  another.  Finally,  a  form 
of  petition  was  drawn  up,  as  a  model 
for  e?ery  parish  in  the  county — subject, 
of  course,  to  such*  alterations  as  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  eadi  case 
might  render  necessary;  but  which, 
in  efery  instance,  should  express  an 
earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  peti- 
tioners, that  your  honourable  house 
would  preserve  in  its  integrity  that 
constitution  which  has  for  so  many 
years  been  the  pride  of  Englishmen, 
and  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the 
surrounding  world." 

And  for  this  central  meeting,  my 
lord, — ^what  say  you  to  that  V 

**  That  not  on  any  account  what- 
ever must  we  neglect  to  hold  it.  More- 
over, as  we  have  no  time  to  lose,  par- 
liament meetinff  — •  When  does  it 
meet,  Travers?*'^ 

On  the  5th  of  next  month,  sir.'' 

Oh  ay, — parliament  meeting  on 
the  5th  of  next  month,  it  had  better  be 
an  understood  thing  among  us,  that 
to  Silverton  Heath,  as  being  the  place 
where  county  elections  are  conducted, 
we  be  all  r^y,  at  a  day's  notice,  to 
lead  our  forces.  Moreover,  as  there 
must  be  some  central  wheel  which  shall 
set  all  the  other  wheels  in  motion,  1 
will,  if  it  be  ameable  to  you,  under* 
take  to  forward  expresses  to  each  of 
yoo,  advertising  you  of  the  precise  day 
and  hour  of  assembling;  so  that  no 
man  may  fail,  when  the  moment  for 
action  arrives,  of  being  at  his  post.  I 
presume  that  you  will  all  be  ready — 
preparedwith  your  friends,  as  in  a  great 
measure  the  machinery  is  complete  — 
within  three  days  from  this  date  ?" 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  my  lord.  In 
one  day,  if  you  wish  it." 

No,  no ;  don*t  let  us  act  in  a 


hurry.  Let  me  see,  this  is  the  six- 
teenth,—four  days  hence  will  be  tbe 
twentieth.  There  will  be  time  eoough 
after  that  for  me,  as  IcMd-lientenant,  to 
carry  up  the  county  address  to  tbe 
king ;  and  the  parochial  petitions  can- 
not be  presented,  you  know,  till  ate* 
the  fifth.  Well,  then,  let  us  detennioe 
at  once,  unless  something  occur  to  pre- 
vent it,  that  each  of  you  shall  receive 
your  summons  on  the  20th;  so  tbat 
the  meeting  may  take  place  with  all 
possible  effect  on  the  22d,  Mean- 
while, give  me  all  your  signatures,  «s 
well  as  those  of  your  friend  who  have 
instructed  you  to  act  for  them .  Travecs 
and  I  will  draw  up  the  re<^uisition  to 
the  sheriff ;  we  will  get  it  inserted  in 
the  county  gazette;  and  on  Tueidaj 
next  you  will  all  rc»d  both  it  and  the 
sherifl's  reply  over  your  own  breaklast- 
tables.  Betray  the  constitution  ?  Turn 
traitora  to  their  own  party?  Pooli — 
pooh  !  I  don't  believe  it  yet.  Still,  it 
IS  best  to  be  prepared  for  all  emer- 
gencies; and  so,  gentlemen,  as  it  is 
getting  late,  we  wiU,  if  you  please,  go 
dress.  I  say,  Travers,  have  you  no 
baggage — no  impedimentum — not  even 
a  bag?" 

Nothing  in  the  world,  except  what 
you  see  upon  my  back." 

«  Egad,  tlien,  it*s  a  lucky  tbing  for 
you  that  Augustus's  formations  tally 
so  well  with  your  own.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  we  might  have  been 
obliged  to  equip  you  in  some  of  my 
gear,  or  my  lady's,  or  mayhap  in  old 
Johnson's.  Off  with  you  to  Augustus's 
room.  Hark  I  isn't  that  his  gun  ?  Ah! 
he  will  rig  you  out  ere  you  shew  your- 
self to  the  ladies." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  tbe  noble 
lord  took  up  and  lighted  one  of  tbe 
bed-room  candles,  of  which  a  servant 
had  just  brought  in  a  considerable  col- 
lection. The  example  was  followed 
forthwith  by  his  guests ;  and  tlie  sUding 
of  feet  along  smooth  oaken  steps,  and 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  doors  on 
all  sides  of  the  corridor,  soon  told  of  a 
general  adjournment  of  the  country 
politicians  to  their  respective  dressing- 
rooms. 


CUAPTEa  III. 

HEAR  BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  QUESTION. 


It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  tlie 
great  events  which  haid  occasioned  so 
much  ferment  at  Welverton  Manor 
were  either  unobserved  or  disregarded 
in  other  circles  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


From  the  day  when  Mr.  George  Daw- 
son  addressed  Ids  constituents  at  Lon- 
donderiy  in  terms  so  equivocal,  and  to 
the  feelings  of  many  so  offensive,  gene- 
ral attention  had  been  dmwn^  as  if  by 
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mafficy  to  a  consideration  of  die  claims 
of  the  Roman  Catholics;  and  suspicions 
were  roused,  as  well  among  the  friends 
as  among  die  enemies  of  emancipa« 
tioD,  which  they  could  neither  set  aside 
nor  adequately  account  for.  By  and 
by,  the  correspondence  between  the 
Dake  of  Welhngton  and  Dr.  Curtis 
came  out,  to  which  opposite  parties 
gave  respectively  the  sort  of  interpreta- 
tion which  best  agreed  widi  their  own 
humours.  It  was  tried,  on  the  side  of 
the  Protestants,  by  one  test ;  among 
t)ie  Romanists  and  their  friends  by  an- 
other ;  and  each  summed  up  in  &vour 
of  his  own  views,  with  a  degree  of  skill 
that  did  them  equal  honour. 

*^  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  said  the 
opponent  of  emancipation,  "  that  the 
Duke  is  firm ;  and  if  he  be  firm,  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  rest  of 
the  cabinet.  What  is  his  letter  more 
than  a  supplement  to  the  whole  of 
Peel's  beanng,  which,  in  his  tour 
through  the  manufacturing  districts,  was 
unquestionably  Protestant?  Was  it 
not  on  account  of  his  unwavering  op- 
position to  the  demands  of  O'Connell 
and  the  Catliolic  Association,  thai  all 
the  principal  speakers  at  the  dinners 
whicn  he  attended  eulogised  him? 
And  now  we  have  the  Duke,  afler  re- 
calling Lord  Anglesea  from  Dublin, 
sitting  down  to  tell  his  old  friend,  Dr. 
Curtis,  that  there  is  no  hope  for  the 
Papists  so  long  as  the  asitation  con- 
tinues, in  which  their  leaders  to  a  man 
live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being. 
It  is  sheer  madness  to  entertain  a 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  The  Papists 
were  never  further  removed  from  the 
attainment  of  Uieir  objects  than  they 
are  at  this  moment,  and  so  it  will  m 
seen  whenever  the  parliament  meets.'' 

While  the  anti-emancipationist  rea- 
soned thus,  his  neighbour,  of  more 
liberalised  opinions,  took  up  the  very 
same  premises  that  he  might  draw 
from  them  a  widely  different  conclusion. 

Certainly  Mr.  Peel  made,  during 
the  summer,  a  tour  of  the  manufactur- 
ing towns,  where  he  was  feasted  and 
praised  to  his  heart's  content  as  the 
great  bulwark  of  bigotry ;  but,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  all  his  speeches, 
we  cannot  discover  so  much  as  one 
sentence  which  indicates  that  he  was 
either  gratified  by  the  tone  of  Uie 
compliments  paid  him,  or  dbposed  to 
wear  the  wreath  which  his  flatterers 
offered.  In  like  manner  we  see  no- 
thing in  Lord  Anglesea's  recall  which 
can  convict  the  Duke  of  Wellington 


of  an  obstinate  adherence  to  worn-out 
prejudices.  Lord  Anglesea,  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  crown,  had  no 
business  to  mix  himself  up  with  a 
party-question.  He  might  have  his 
own  opinions,  and  whenever  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  his 
right  was  unquestionable  of  voting  on 
all  occasions  according  to  his  own  con- 
science; but  the  warmest  friends  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  will  scarcely 
pretend  to  say,  that  he  did  otherwise 
than  wrong  in  giving  the  smallest  coun- 
tenance to  the  Cadiolic  Association. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  therefore,  in 
removing  him  from  ofiSce,  simply  con- 
firmed a  principle  which  is  essential 
to  the  stability  of  all  government — 
namely,  that  the  executive  has  nothing 
else  to  do  with  the  laws  than  to  enforce 
their  obedience,  and  goes  very  wide  of 
the  mark  whenever  it  sanctions  the 
reverse  of  obedience.  And  as  to  the 
letter  to  Dr.  Curtis,  what  is  insinuated 
there?  Why  this,  and  no  more— that, 
so  long  as  the  Papists  continue  to 
bully,  they  will  throw  insurmountable 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  own 
wishes ;  because  the  government  can- 
not aid  them  while  they  threaten, 
without  seeming,  at  least,  to  yield  — 
not  to  reason,  but  to  menace.  No,  no! 
nothing  has  occurred  to  obliterate  the 
impression  made  upon  us  by  Mr. 
Dawson's  speech.  We  are  convinced 
that  we  can  perceive  in  the  East  the 
&r-off  streaks  of  that  dawn  which  is 
to  usher  in  the  day  of  truly  liberal 
government;  and  believing  this,  we 
should  be  greatly  to  blame  were  we 
not,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  to 
hurry  forward  its  arrival." 

There  is  no  accounting  for  what  the 
unlearned  call  strange  coincidences, 
neither  can  I  undertake  to  explain 
whence  it  came  about,  that,  on  the  very 
day  of  Mr.  Traverses  arrival  at  Wel- 
verton,  there  should  have  been  as- 
sembled at  Altamont  Castle  a  body  of 
guests  all  agreeing  with  their  host  in 
political  opinions.  I  am  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  neither 
£arl  Grey  nor  Lord  Durham  were  of 
the  number ;  but  I  know  that,  in  the 
absence  of  these  distinguished  noble- 
men, the  dinner-party  comprised  about 
a  dozen  of  their  ardent  admirers;  most 
of  whom  had  estates  in  the  county  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  and  burdened  or 
not,  as  the  case  might  be,  afler  the 
manner  of  such  estates  in  general. 
Among  others  we  noticed,  as  the  news- 
paper  reporter  has  U,  Jei^^i^^ 
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lairs,  Esq:,  of  Borrow  Meadows ; 
Stephen  Steady,  Emj.,  of  Mothersfteld 
Hall;  Francis  Flint,  Esq.,  of  Shingle- 
ton  House;  with  two  attorneys,  per- 
sons of  very  considerable  influence  in 
their  own  circle,  called  respectively 
Messrs.  Deeds  and  Grindem.  These 
latter  gentlemen  having  been  eminently 
successful  in  managing  the  properties 
of  two  or  three  of  the  Whig  aristocracy, 
had,  while  their  clients'  rentals  grew 
short  by  reason  of  ancient  mortgages, 
purchased  for  themselves  estates  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Coketown ;  and  now 
united  in  their  own  persons  the  two- 
fold qualifications  or  solicitors  when 
in  their  chambers  within  the  borough, 
and  country  gentlemen  every  where 
else.  I  need  not  add  that,  among  all 
the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 

of  which  the  county  of   could 

boast,  there  were  none  more  zealous 
than  Messrs.  Deeds  and  Grindem; 
who,  indeed,  went  far  beyond  the 
generality  of  reasoners  on  the  subject, 
by  reducing  the  theory  which  others 
maintained  to  practice.  Messrs.  Deeds 
and  Grindem  made  no  bones  of  grow- 
ing rich  at  the  expense  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  and  they  shewed  their  im- 
partiality in  points  of  faith,  by  never 
entering  a  place  of  worship  of  any  de- 
nomination whatever. 

"  Your  letters  don't  say  positively, 
then,"  observed  Mr.  Bellairs  to  his 
host,  while  they  sat  aAer  dinner  over 
their  wine,  "  whether  the  line  which 
these  cursed  Tories  intend  to  take  has 
transpired?  For  myjpart,  I  entertain 
little  nope  from  Peel.  iTie  Duke,brought 
up  in  camps  rather  than  in  the  pol- 
luted atmosphere  of  party-politics,  is 
not  unlikely  to  prefer  principle  to  pre- 
judice ;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  conceive 
that  the  proper  time  has  come  for 
settling  this  qtuettio  vexatOf  he  is  just 
the  sort  of  man  to  dash  at  it,  without 

Causing  to  consider  the  consequences. 
*eel,  on  the  contrary,  knows  very  well 
that  his  faction  is  composed  of  the 
most  inflexible  materials.  Carry  the 
Catholic  question  he  certainly  would, 
if  he  chose  to  set  boldly  about  it;  but 
then  as  resistance  to  the  Catholics  is, 
and  has  long  been,  the  Shibboleth  of 
the  gang,  and  the  prominent  device 
on  his  own  banner,  ne  must  be  aware 
that  such  a  wheel  on  his  part  would 
shiver  the  party  to  atoms !  In  spite  of 
all  that  you  tell  us,  therefore,  and  of 
the  high  authority  which  you  quote, 
I  own  that  I  see  small  ground  of  re- 
joicing; and  you  know  veiy  well  that 


unlets  wt  can  hit  them  fioa  flat  tide, 
they  are,  to  us,  more  unasiaiUbte  than 
ever." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  inler- 
oosed  Mr.  Deeds.  "The  aflBsir  of 
East  Retford  gave  them  a  thake.  It 
was  a  palpable  job,  which  did  not  Ml 
to  disgust  even  some  of  their  own  sop- 
porters;  and  the  feeling  grows  strongs' 
m  the  large  towns  every  day,  that  they 
ought  to  be  directly  represented.*' 

•*  I  really  cannot  agree  with  yoa," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Steady.  "  You  may 
get  the  rabble  of  Manchester  and  Bir- 
mingham to  petition  for  any  thing  yoo 
like;  but  what  are  called  the  mere 
respectable  classes,  feel  that  they  cooM 
gain  nothing  by  having  their  towns 
periodically  subjected  to  the  tumnlts  of 
a  d  isputed  election .  Your  hobby,  fnend 
Deeas,  is,  I  am  aware,  parliamentaiy 
reform;  but,  in  my  humble 
the  crotchet  was  never  more  com- 
pletely than  now  at  a  ditcount." 

"  TTiat,  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  said  Mr. 
Blackstone,  "  has  been  too  well  shewn 
in  the  total  absence,  during  the  hst 
five  years,  of  all  petitions  to  parliament 
on  the  subject.  Upon  my  honour  I 
don't  think  we  could  get  any  body  to 
attend  to  us  were  we  to  speak  aboat 
such  a  thing;  for  that  confounded 
Duke  has  shewn  such  a  disposition  to 
economise  and  remit  taxes,  that  the 
stupid  people  begin  to  think  themselves 
the  best-governed  nation  in  the  world. 
No,  no,  gendemen,  the  Tories  roust 
make  an  openine  for  us  themselves, 
otherwise  we  shall  soon  cease  to  be  a 
party  capable  even  of  annoyhig  than." 

"  Ana  are  you  really  weak  enough 
to  believe  that  they  will  afford  as 
this  opening?"  demanded  Mr.  Fliot 

Have  they  shewn  any  disposition  to 
relax  in  their  arrogance,  or  to  adopt 
liberal  views  in  any  thing  ?" 

"  With  all  due  deference,**  replied 
Mr.  Grindem,  "  I  think  they  have. 
What  say  you  to  the  change  in  the 
navigation-laws,  to  the  repeal  of  the 
statute  against  combinations  amoi^ 
workpeople,  to  the  modified  corn-law, 
to  the  free-trade  system ;  ay,  and  above 
all  and  before  all,  to  the  overthrow  of 
your  horrid  Test  and  Corporation  acts?" 

**  Ay,  there,  there,  if  you  please,  they 
have  done  something!"  cried  Mr. 
Flint;  "  that  was  a  glorious  triumph 
of  liberality :  but  remember  that  it  was 
not  Peel  who  forced  that  measure  upon 
his  reluctant  followers,  his  followen 
forced  it  upon  him.   Upon  my  soul  I 
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high-cbUTchmen  and  bishops  applauded 
that  concession,  as  if  they  could  im- 
a^ne  that  the  Dissenters  would  lose 
the  very  first  opportunity  of  working 
for  their  Catholic  brethren,  just  as  the 
Catholics  worked  for  them. 

^  But,  in  sober  truth,"  said  Mr. 
Steady,  *^  it  is  by  no  means  clear  to 
roe   that  the  passing  of  a  Catholic 
Relief-bill  would  serve  our  purpose  at 
ally  unless  it  could  be  passed  under 
circumstances  which  I  hardly  dare  to 
anticipate;  for  consider,  I  pray  you, 
how  the  question  stands,  looked  at  as 
one  not  mixed  up  with  others.   If  the 
Catholics  bad  been  emancipated  twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  Pope  was  sufier- 
iog  from  the  insolence  of  Napoleon, 
and  tlie  whole  body  of  the  Popish 
cleigy  all  over  Europe  hated  him  —  if 
the  Catholics  had  been  emancipated 
then,  I  am  convinced  that  they  would 
haTe  been  at  this  moment  the  most 
stahbom  monarchists  in  the  empire. 
The  Tories,  however,  let  the  favourable 
opportunity  slip.  Catliolicism,  by  some 
strange  hockery  pockery,  made  com- 
mon cause  with  us;  and  Toryism, 
finding  this  to  be  the  case,  bolstered  up 
its  declining  influence  by  enlisting  the 
religious  fwn  of  the  ignorant  in  its 
own  &vour.  So  far  tlie  iMilance  of  good 
and  evil  continued,  in  the  mean,  at 
least,  to  hang  evenlv;  for  the  Irish 
whom  we  gained  had  no  voice  in  the 
legislature,  and  the  progress  of  liberal- 
ism in  England  has  oeen  yery  gradual. 
But  you  will  remind  me,  that  on  this 
head,  if  on  no  other,  it  has  been  sure, 
insomuch  that  the  time  for  admitting 
Catholics  to  an  equality  of  rights  with 
Protestants  has  come.   I  quite  agree 
with  you,  but  I  am  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  say  that  we  should  act  pru- 
dently were  we  to  be  the  direct  in- 
struments in  conferring  the  boon.  Al- 
ways take  this  along  with  you,  that  the 
Catholic  cause  is  of  importance  to  us, 
only  so  for  as  we  can  oy  means  of  it 
work  for  ulterior  objects.   Open  par- 
liament to-morrow,  and  if  you  cannot 
by  means  of  ^our  Catholic  friends 
secure  a  majonty  of  votes  on  other 
and  greater  questions,  you  will  pro- 
hahly  think  with  me,  that  you  have 
wasted  vour  strength  for  no  purpose. 
Well,  then,  say  Siat  the  Duke  and 
Peel,  alarmed  by  the  results  of  the 
Clare  election,  and  not  wishing  to  light 
up  a  civil  war  in  Ireland,  should  de- 
termine on  withdrawinff  their  opposi- 
tion to  a  relief-bill,  will  they  go  out 
of  office  and  leavt  us  to  bring  it  in? 


I  hope  not;  for  dioueh  t  am  sure  that 
we  sliould  carry  it,  I  believe  that  we 
should  carry  nothing  more.  There 
would  be  such  a  reaction  in  England 
and  Scotland ;  tlie  Tories  would  be  so 
praised  and  compassionated  because 
they  sacrificed  place  to  principle,  that 
our  constituencies,  at  least  in  the 
counties,  would  all  turn  round  upon 
us,  and  we  should  be  driven  from 
office  in  a  week.  Then  would  follow 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy  such  a  course 
of  conciliation  and  management,  that 
the  Catholics  themselves  —  at  least 
among  the  Peers — would,  one  by  one, 
be  gained  over ;  and  of  the  Commons, 
the  best  care  would  be  taken.  You 
have  only  to  raise  the  franchise,  to  keep 
the  corporations  as  they  are,  to  establish 
a  wise  system  of  poor-laws,  and  to  take 
the  priests  into  your  pay,  and  emanci- 
pated Ireland  will  bcKTome  even  more 
than  she  is  now,  the  very  stronghold 
of  Toryism.  I  tell  you  again  that  I 
don't  care  a  straw  whether  emancipa- 
tion be  carried  or  not.  if  we  be  forced 
to  carry  it.  Let  the  Tories  do  the  job, 
and  then  you'll  see  some  fun  V 

^  Fun  1"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bellairs ; 

great  fun,  doubtless,  if  such  there  be, 
in  having  the  gratitude  of  an  oppressed 
people  enlisted  on  the  side  of  their 
oppressors.  Why,  my  dear  Steady,  a 
relief-bill  carried  by  the  Duke  and 
Peel  would  be  a  death-blow  to  us. 
I  trust  we  shall  never  see  that,  what- 
ever we  may  live  to  witness  V* 

"  YoM  may  depend  upon  it  thnt 
Steady  is  right,''  interposed  Mr.  Black- 
stone.  "  His  views  are  wise  and  com- 
prehensive on  this  as  on  other  subjects ; 
at  least  I  quite  go  along  with  him  in 
his  conclusions." 

"  Why  so  ?*'  exclaimed  two  or  three 
voices  together. 

Because  he  knows,  and  so  do  I, 
that  the  mass  of  the  Tories,  bred  up  in 
antiquated  notions,  are  just  as  capable 
of  reasoning  coolly,  if  their  notions 
chance  to  be  controverted,  as  children 
in  the  nursery.  The  Tories,  too,  follow 
their  leaders,  because  their  leaders  are 
pledged  to  a  particular  line  of  policy, 
of  which  resistance  to  the  Catholics  is 
the  great  touchstone.  Let  the  Duke 
and  Peel  desert  them  there,  and  you  will 
see  such  a  commotion  as  has  not  oc- 
curred in  the  political  world  since  the 
Revolution.  None  of  them  will  come 
over  to  us  because  they  approve  of  our 
views,  but  they  will  sacrifice  every 
consideration  of  principle,^rudence, 
and  common  senseyf^r J^ngtOSS^^ 
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'  is  right.  If  the  government  go  out  and 
let  us  carry  this  question,  our  chances 
of  gain  are  at  least  doubtful.  If  they 
stay  in  and  carry  it  themselves,  we  may 
sing  lo  triumphe!  we  shall  have  it  all 
our  own  way  in  a  trice.'' 

"  How  can  you  say  so  ?"  cried  Mr. 
Flint.  *^  Do  you  mean  to  charge  an 
entire  party,  or  a  majority  of  a  party, 
with  being  insane?  What  motive 
short  of  insanity  would  ever  induce 
your  neighbour,  Lord  Boroughdale, 
for  example,  to  coalesce,  even  for  an 
hour,  with  Lord  Grey?  He  has  too 
much  respect  for  his  own  borough,  not 
to  speak  of  his  own  consistency,  to 
take  such  a  leap  as  that.** 

"  Once  put  him  fiaurly  in  a  passion, 
and  you  will  find  that  he  has  no  regard 
for  any  thing  except  the  indulgence  of 
bis  temper.  It  is  exactly  because  the 
Tory  party  is  composed,  to  a  large 
amount,  of  such  men  as  my  noble 
neighbour,  that  I  believe  them  capable 
of  taking  vengeance  on  their  leaders, 
at  the  expense  of  any  conceivable  sa- 
crifice to  themselves,  or  what  they  call 
the  country.  Have  you  never  heoid 
of  the  roan  who  cut  off  his  own  nose  to 
spite  the  rest  of  his  face?  You  will  see 
plenty  such  among  the  Tories,  if  there 
be  truth  in  the  rumour  which  I  have 
been  able  to  communicate  to  you." 

The  conversation  would  have  doubt- 
less  been  carried  on  with  spirit,  inas- 
much as  Mr.  Flint,  who  always  had 
an  opinion  of  his  own,  seemed  primed 
and  loaded  for  a  reply;  but  the  en- 
trance of  a  servant,  bearing  the  Al- 
tamont  Castle  letter-bag  in  his  hand, 
put  a  stop  to  it.  Be  it  observed  that 
the  ladies  (of  whom  more  by  and  by, 
when  the  proper  season  comes)  had 
retired  ere  the  political  discussion  be- 
gan ;  for  as  yet  it  was  not  the  fashion, 
at  least  in  country  places,  for  ladies  to 


NoWy  genOemen,  we  shall  lean 
something.  Lord  Broadmoor  promised 
to  give  me  the  earliest  inielligeiice  of 
the  enemy's  movements ;  and  as  he  is 
not  &mou8  for  writing,  except  to  cases 
of  urgency,  this  letter  conUins,  I  sos- 
pect,  some  news  worth  knowing.  Let 
me  see." 

As  he  said  this,  Mr.  BUdutooe  brake 
the  seal ;  and,  laying  the  envelope  oq 
the  table,  held  a  written  sheet  nnne- 
diately  under  the  flame  of  one  of  tiie 
lamps,  and  devoured  it  eagerlj.  His 
face  was  abundantly  an  index  lo  bis 
mind  all  the  while.  He  smiled, 
chuckled,  made  his  eyei  giUop 
over  the  lines;  turned  the  page  with 
extreme  rapidity,  and  at  last  drew  a 
long  breath,  as  if  a  very  exdtiog  opera- 
tion had  been  performed.  He  then 
looked  up,  and  still  holding  the  letler 
In  his  hand  said, — 

You  are,  of  course,  anxious,  gen- 
tlemen, to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  this  despatch .  The  eomHmni- 
cation  is  confidential,  as  you  may  sop- 
pose  ;  but  Lord  Broadmoor  knows  tbit 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  commanicatii^ 
freely  with  one  another,  and,  doubtless, 
expects  that  I  should  keep  no  secrets 
from  you.  Give  me,  then,  yoer  at- 
tention, while  I  read  it  aloud/' 

**  London,  January  14«  18S9. 

"  My  dear  Blackstonb^— I  promised 
to  give  you  the  very  earliest  infomBttioB 
respecting  the  plans  of  the  b^gerentt 
for  the  ensuing  puiiamentazj  canpaign, 
and  I  hasten  to  redeem  the  pledge ;  doc 
without  feeling  that,  since  the  comaMooe- 
ment  of  our  political  friendahip,  I  bavd 
had  DO  such  important  or  oheedng  in* 
telligence  to  convey  to  you. 

'*  The  Tories,  it  appears,  are  all  in  t 
state  of  violent  excitement.  Somebow 
or  another  the  report  has  got  abroad, 
that  the  heads  of  the  cabinet  nave  medi- 
tated, for  some  time,  a  great  change  in 
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tbien  ire  ezdteinent  and  violent  feeling 
in  the  enemy's  camp.  Tbe  king's  party, 
as  the  anti-emancipators  call  themselves, 
are  up  in  arms,  affecting  not  to  credit 
the  reported  bad  faith  of  the  minister; 
they  are  dispersing  themselves  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  in  order  that  da- 
monstrations  of  its  Protestant  feeling  may 
be  got  up;  while  the  Dnke  and  Peel 
plot,  and  intrigne,  and  negotiate  in 
priyate,  with  what  snccess  no  one  ap- 
pears accurately  to  know.  Of  this,  how- 
eTer,  you  may  rest  assured  that  there 
are  manifest  symptoms  of  a  split  in  the 
party.  From  tbe  teeth  outwiutls  all  is 
smooth,  hut  I  verily  believe  that  they 
hate  one  another  at  heart  as  cordially  as 
they  bate  us,  or  even  tbe  great  O  himself. 

"  It  is  our  business,  of  course,  to  blow 
the  coti,  while  we  seem  to  advocate  all 
the  while  our  own  principles  ;  and  it  was 

accordingly  determined  at  Lord   's 

last  night,  that  we  should  use  our  best 
efforts  to  oppose  this  demonstration,  from 
which  the  Ultras  expect  so  much.  I  beg 
of  yoo,  therefore,  to  be  up  and  doing. 
Petition,  petition,  petition  for  Catholic 
emancipation  '.  We  hear  that  your  county, 
among  others,  is  to  meet ;  don't  fail  to 
attend  the  meeting,  and  offer  all  the  re- 
sistance you  can  to  the  triumph  of 
bigotry.  We  are  sanguine  that  the  mi- 
nistry will  go  out;  and  if  they  do,  we 
bare  our  own  views  to  forward.  Fits- Ab- 
bot, the  roost  eloquent  man,  as  you  well 
know,  at  the  Irish  bar,  and  a  leading 
member  of  the  Catholic  Association,  has 
agreed  to  visit  you  if  vou  desire  it,  and 
to  speak  at  Silverton  Heath  in  favour  of 
religious  liberty.  You  will,  I  am  sure, 
avail  yourselves  gladly  of  his  kindness  ; 
and  as  there  is  no  lack  of  Catholics  in 
the  county,  I  anticipate  great  things 
from  his  appeal. 


"  I  hare  nothing  more  to  say,  except, 
in  the  words  of  Lord  Anglesea, '  Agitate, 
agitate,  agitate !'  There  is  nothing  now- 
adays to  be  done  without  agitation ;  there 
are  no  limits  to  its  efficacy,  fiestir  your- 
selves like  men,  and  believe  in 
"  Yours  sincerely, 

BaOADlfOOR/' 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Black- 
stone,  as  soon  as  he  bad  ceased  to  read, 

what  think  ye  of  that?  We  shall 
have  some  work  to  do,  at  all  events ; 
and  I  by  no  means  despair  of  the  re- 
sults." 

"  Nor  would  I,"  answered  Mr. 
Steady,  *^  if  his  lordship  bad  been  a 
little  more  explicit.  All  that  I  can 
gather  from  his  letter  is,  that  we  are 
expected  to  get  up  petitions  in  favour 
of  Catholic  emancipation ;  but  by  whom 
the  bill  in  their  favour  is  to  be  brought 
in,  or  whether  any  such  bill  is  to  be 
brought  in  at  all,  bis  lordship  has  not 
said.  There  is  no  single  point  in  which 
our  influence  goes  so  little  way  as  in 
this.  Yet  we  must  do  our  best,  I 
suppose,  and  trust  to  the  chapter  of 
accidents  for  what  may  follow. 

"  Even  so,  Steady;  and,  as  our 
machinery  is  pretty  well  arranged,  I 
am  far  from  taking  of  the  subject  so 
desponding  a  view  as  yours.  At  all 
events,  I  am  sure  that  any  state  of 
action  is  better  than  the  total  apathy 
in  which,  for  some  time  back,  we 
hare  been  slumbering.  Shall  we  go  to 
our  posts  to-morrow  ?" 

"  By  all  means  V*  was  the  general 
reply ;  **  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  we 
will,  if  you  please,  adjourn  to  the 
ladies." 
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Chapter  I. 

BCUOMBSRG  HOUSE  —  JBRVAS  THB  PAINTER  —  POPS  THB  POET,  A  PAINTER  —  UAR£*8 
LIFE  OF  POPE — OEOROB  LAMBERT — 8I0N0R  AMICONI. 


ScHOUBERG  House,  which  was  erected 
for  the  favourite  of  William  III.,  the 
Duke  de  Schomberg,  was  never  oc- 
cupied by  that  illustrious  general,  as  he 
-was  killed  at  tbe  battle  of  the  Boyne 
when  it  was  nearly  finished. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, its  occupants  were  amongst  the 
highest  families ;  but  at  length  it  was 
determined  to  divide  the  mansion, 
as  it  contained  many  superb  apart- 
ments, and  the  eastern  division  was  oc- 


cupied by  the  most  eminent  portrait- 
painter  of  the  ase,  Charles  Jervas,  who 
enjoyed  in  his  day  the  greatest  practice 
of  any  limner  in  the  metropolis;  all 
the  people  of  high  fashion,  particularly 
the  ladies,  fevouring  him  with  their 
patronage. 

Jervas  >vas  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
owed  his  introduction  in  London  to 
the  friendship  of  Dean  Swifl ;  but  his 
intimacy  with  Pope,  who  panegyrised 
him  with  his  potent  pen,  was  the  most 
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felicitous  circumstance  of  his  fortunate 
career. 

He  had  been  the  pupil  of  Sir  God- 
frey Kneller,  and  thougn  his  style  was 
rather  flimsy,  compared  with  the 
works  of  his  master,  yet  before  he 
quitted  hit  native  country  some  of  his 
productions  were  deservedly  admired : 
his  best  works  were  lei\  in  Ireland. 

He  fortunately  married  a  lady  of 
great  wealth,  and  this,  together  with 
what  he  obtained  by  his  pencil,  enabled 
him  to  live  in  a  high  and  expensive 
style.  His  house  was  the  resort  of  the 
dilettanti,— for  he  had  a  fine  gallen^  of 

f ictures  by  the  admired  masters  of  the 
talian,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  schools; 
and  his  collection  of  Titians  was  much 
and  deservedly  admired. 

Pope  about  this  time  (1720)  became 
so  enamoured  of  painting,  as  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  doubt  in  his  own  mind 
whether  he  gave  the  preference  to 
his  pencil  or  his  pen,  —  shewing 
thereby,  that  the  pursuits  of  even  the 
wisest  men  will  sometimes  lead  them 
to  prefer  their  taste  to  their  judgment; 
which  induced  his  estimable  friend,  old 
Jonathan  Richardson,to  observe,  shak- 
ing his  venerable  head, "  What  a  strange 
anomaly! — what  a  mental  aberration  1 
This  illustrious  poet  has  laboured  hard 
to  prove  himself  the  very  wont  painter 
of  the  age ;  he  has  sunk  himself  to  the 
bathos^  and  is  madly  revelling  in  the 
very  mud  of  the  art  V*  Richardson 
tpoke  the  card,**  being  a  consnm- 
mate  judge  of  the  matter.  He,  how- 
ever, was  not  incorrigible  in  this 
frensy,  being  aware  that  he  made  no 
mighty  figure  as  a  painter;  he  avowed 
that  his  works  proved  that  he  was  not 
Apelles,  and  his  letter  upon  the  subject 
to  Dean  Swifk  is  as  complete  a  satire 
upon  his  own  efforts  in  paints,''  as 
Candour  itself  could  pen.      I  have 


she  will  never  forgive  me  for  this  in- 
suit  upon  her  fair  hineJ* 

His  master,  Jervat.  bowevm-,  made 
some  restitution  for  this  ungallant 
fence  by  introducing  the  lady,  a  wfaole- 
lengtb,  in  a  large  picture,  in  wfaidi 
Pope  is  seen  seated  in  his  Ubrmry,  and 
the  ftur  one,  who  appears  very  tall,  and 
well  shaped,  it  repreeenied  on  lip-toe, 
reaching  a  book  m>m  a  Ubraiy^elieit 
In  thit  picture  it,  perhaps,  the  moit 
pleasingly  known  portrait  of  the  poei 
himself.  It  was  in  the  poesettioo 
of  Mr.  Watson  Taylor,  and  was  told 
by  the  auctioneer,  Georee  Robins, 
about  seven  years  ago,  with  the  oth» 
effects  of  that  unfortunate  and  munifi- 
cent gentleman,  at  his  seat  at  Eari- 
Stoke  Park,  in  Wiltshire. 

The  finest  likeness  of  the  poet,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  the  marble  bust,  sculp- 
tured byRoubilliac,and  sold  bypubOc 
auction  by  Christie,  in  Pall  Mall,  kt 
the  small  sum  of  one  hundred  and  &fky 
guineas,  about  eighteen  years  ago,  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  veiy  finest 
busts  of  modern  times.  Lord  Byroo, 
then  abroad,  on  being  informed  of  this 
circumstance,  bewailed  his  ill  fortaoe 
hi  not  knowing  that  it  was  consigned 
for  sale ;  observing,  "  I  should  nave 
committed  the  sin  of  idolatrr  had  I 
possessed  such  a  treasure.'*  The  kit 
time  that  Jervas  visited  Ireland,  ht 
some  months  during  his  abtenoe  fma 
London,  Pope  occupied  the  painter^s 
apartments  in  Schomberg  House. 

Jervas  was  an  inmate,  during  diB 
sojourn  in  Ireland,  under  the  roof 
of  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  whose  kind 
hospitality  was  none  the  less  to  the 
painter  for  his  affection  for  Pope.  J«- 
vas,  however,  was  a  gentleman,  a  j 
man  of  letters,  and  a  wit,  and  stood  on  i 
easy  terms  with  the  great;  as  did  I 
Holbein,    Rubens,  Vandyck,   Lely,  | 
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raantioii^d  witii  hoBonr,  otmi  in  t  tend 
flowing  with  Toriei.  I  had  th«  good 
ibrtiiiie  th«re  to  be  in  the  ooavermtion  of 
Dr.  Clarke ;  he  entertained  me  with  ae- 
veral  drawings*  and  portioularl j  with  the 
original  design  of  Inigo  Jones's  White- 
baflL  I  there  saw  and  reverenced  some 
of  your  first  pieces ;  which  future  paint- 
ers are  to  look  upon  as  we  poets  do  on 
the  CuUx  of  Virgil,  and  Ba(rachom,  of 
Homer. 

#         •         9  • 

9  0  9  9 

■*  I  hope  spring  will  iMtort  yoa  to  us, 
■ad  with  you  all  the  beaaties  and  colours 
of  aalar* ;  not  but  I  oongratvlale  you  oft 
aU  the  pleasure  yon  must  take  in  being 
admirea  in  your  own  country,  which  so 
seldom  hitppens  to  frophgt$  and  poett. 
But  in  this  you  have  the  advantage  of 
poets:  yon  are  a  master  of  an  art  that 
must  prosper  and  grow  rich,  as  lone  as 
people  love  and  are  proud  of  themselves 
or  their  own  persons.  However,  you 
hare  stayed  long  enough,  methinks,  to 
have  painted  all  the  numberless  histories 
of  Ogygia.  If  you  have  begun  to  be  bis- 
tcoiau,  I  recommend  to  your  hand  the 
story  which  every  pious  IrUhman  ought 
to  begin  with,-^at  of  Su  Patrick ;  to 
tho  end  you  may  be  obliged  (as  Dr. 
Pamelle  was  when  he  translated  the 
Batrachomyomachia)  to  come  into  England 
to  CG^ J  frogs,  and  such  other  vermine  as 
were  never  seen  in  that  land  since  the 
time  of  the  Confessor. 

'*  I  long  to  iee  you  ti  history  p&inter. 
Yoa  have  already  done  enough  for  tho 
private ;  do  something  for  the  public  ; 
and  be  not  confined,  like  the  rest,  to 
draw  only  such  ^lly  stories  as  our  own 
horn  telJ  us.  The  aneients,  too,  expect 
yoa  sbould  do  them  ris^t;  those  sta* 
tues,  moreover,  from  which  you  learned 
yoar  beautiful  and  noble  ideas,  demand 
It  as  a  piece  of  gratitude  from  you  to 
make  them  truly  known  to  all  nations  in 
the  account  you  intend  to  write  of  their 
characters.  I  hope  you  think  more 
warmly  than  ever  of  that  design. 

*'  As  to  your  inouiry  about  your  house, 
when  I  cone  withm  their  walls,  they  put 


for,  considering  he  has  a  wild  beast  in 
it,  he  constantly  keeps  the  door  chained  t 
every  time  it  is  op«ied,  the  links  rattle 
—the  rusty  hinges  roar.  The  house 
seems  so  sensible  that  you  are  its  sun« 
port,  that  it  is  ready  to  drop  in  your  ab- 
sence ;  but  I  still  trust  myself  under  its 
roof,  as  depending  that  Providence  will 
preserve  so  many  RaohaeU,  Titians,  and 
Guidot  as  are  lodgea  in  your  cabinet. 
Surely,  the  sins  of  a  poet  can  hardly  be 
so  heavy  as  to  bring  an  old  house  over 
the  heads  of  so  many  pcdnters.  In  a 
word,  your  hout$  Uf ailing;  but  what  of 
that  1  I  am  only  a  iodgir  I  and, 
**  Dear  Sir,  &c., 

"  Alexander  Pope.** 

Jervas  translated  Don  Quirofe,  which 
was  published  by  Bernard  Linton,*  in 
a  quarto  volume,  and  illustrated  by  a 
series  of  lino  engravings  from  the  de- 
signs of  Coypel.  So  extensive  was  his 
connexion,  that  this  edition  had  a 
rapid  sale,  and  the  author  obtained 
great  reputation  for  his  translation. 

Jervas  is  said  to  have  possessed  ele- 
gant manners,  and  an  engaging  ad- 
dress, lie  was  a  great  fkvourite  virith 
(he  ladies,  many  of  whom  were  persons 
who  figured  in  high  life ;  and  he  was 
honoured  with  the  esteem  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague ;  though  she 
privately  admitted  to  her  friend  Pope 
that  he  was  a  good-tempered  coxcomb, 
and  the  greatest  egotist  of  the  age.  It 
was  to  this  enlightened  but  very  sati- 
rical lady  that  he  played  off  that  memo- 
rable instance  of  nis  vaftity,the  exhibit- 
ing his  own  ear,  by  way  of  illustration 
of  the  beauty  of  that  member  of  the  head. 
He  had  maintained  that  few  persons 
possessed  a  well-formed  ear;  and  in  a 
conversation  upon  this  subject,  in  which 
he  was,  as  usual,  rather  dogmatic,  her 
ladyship,  humouring  his  vanity,  de- 
manded, "Then,  as  you  are  known  to 
be  a  high  authority  on  the  proportions 
of  the  human  figure,  you  will  perhaps 
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the  attachment  that  subsisted  between 
them.  Jervas  encouraged  him  in  his 
love  for  painting,  and  rendered  him  his 
best  services ;  and  Pope  copied  some 
few  of  the  choicest  pictures  in  his  col- 
lection, particularly  a  Madonna  by 
Rafiael,  which  was  considered  to  be  a 
successful  effort  of  his  art,  particularly 
as  the  work  of  an  amateur.  One  of 
the  three  pictures  of  Dean  SwiA,  by 
the  pencil  of  Pope,  was  touched  by 
the  superior  hand  of  Jervas,  and  was, 
it  appears,  presented  to  Stella,  One 
of  the  best  portraits  that  he  painted  — 
and  that  rattier  below  mediocrity — ^was 
given  to  the  first  Earl  of  Mansfield, 
and  still  exists  as  a  curiosity  at  his 
lordship's  mansion  at  Caen  Wood, 
near  Hampstead. 

The  year  after  the  death  of  the  poet, 
two  small  octavo  volumes  were  pub- 
lished by  a  Mr.  Hare,  which  have  oeen 
very  slightingly  mentioned  by  some  of 
the  high  literary  dons  who  subsequently 
wrote  upon  the  illustrious  genius. 
Hare*s  biography,  though  obviously 
written  in  haste,  contains  more  real 
matter,  and  far  more  biographical  in- 
terest, than  any  of  the  other  works  that 
followed ;  and  these  volumes  contained 
several  engravings  of  portraits^suffi- 
cieotly  ill  done,  must  be  admitted,  but 
taken  from  the  paintings  by  the  poet 
himself :  amongst  these  was  one  of 
Mrs.  Martha  Blount,  and  another  of 
Dean  Swift.  That  of  his  admired  lady 
was  given  to  the  old  Duchess  of 
Queensbury,  and  afterwards  became 
tlie  property  of  Miss  Keats,  one  of  two 
ladies  who  were  brought  up  from  a 
tender  age  by  the  duke  and  duchess, 
and  who  constantly  dwelt  under  their 
munificent  roof,  until  the  death  of  their 


patrons, — the  duchess  dying  first,  aod 
the  duke  on  the  following  year. 

Jervas  died  in  the  year  1739,  and 
was  sincerely  regretted  by  his  frieod 
and  pupil.  Pope,  than  whom  few  mei 
of  that  interesting  age  manifested  more 
lastine  tenderness  and  affection  fi>r  de- 
.parted  friend3. 

After  the  death  of  Jervas,  Scbombeig 
House  was,  as  before,  divided  into  se- 
parate tenements,  and  that  division 
which  had  been  occupied  by  bim  be- 
came the  residence  of  Geotge  Lam- 
bert, the  principal  scene-pahiter  to 
Rich,  then  the  proprietor  of  the  splen- 
did new  theatre  in  Covent  Garaeo; 
where,  in  a  spacious  room  in  the  north 
front,  he  executed  some  of  his  laige 
landscapes,  in  the  manner  of  Caspar 
Poussin,  whose  compositions  and  style 
of  pencilling  he  affected,  and  sometimes 
not  without  success.  Tavemer,  bis 
contemporary,  imitated  the  style  of  the 
same  highly-gifted  master ;  this  gentle- 
man, an  amateur,  was  considered  to  be 
the  best  landscape-painter  that  the 
British  school  had  then  produced. 

Signer  Amiconi,  on  bis  arrival  io 
England, resided  at  the  same  time  with 
Jiambert,  and  in  the  same  place.  These 
two  artists  were  employed  by  Rich, 
tlie  manager  of  old  Lincoln's  Inn 
Theatre:  the  first  in  painting  the 
scenes,  and  inventing  the  machinery 
for  the  pantomimes  which  then  became 
the  rage ;  and  the  last  in  paintii^  the 
plafond^  and  in  superintending  the 
decorations  for  his  new  theatre.  They 
lived  here  in  great  sociality,  being 
sworn  friends  and  gay  comoiioa.  Jaiaes 
Quin  ascribed  his  love  for  a  well- 
covered  table  entirely  to  the  Italian, 
who  was  an  Amphitryon* 
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ance  to  his  habits,  he  did  not  live  long 
to  enjoy  his  ease,  though  long  enough  to 
impair  his  fortune;  and  died,  as  his 
friends  said,  even  in  the  spring  of  life. 
He  Mras  cognomened  die  lucky  Beau 
Aslley. 

The  next  occupier  of  this  part  of  the 
mansion  was  that  rare  genius  (another 
son  of  Apelles),  Thomas  Gainsborough, 
— be  died,  as  was  thought,  twenty  years 
before  his  time,  and  no  one,  taking  him 
for  "  all  in  all,"  was  left  to  supply  his 
place;  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  joyous 
eccentrics  of  the  last  century,  and  went 
to  the  grave  amidst  the  sorrow  and  tears 
of  all  those  his  contemporaries  who  knew 
how  to  appreciate  orginal  genius  and 
talent  united  to  sterling  wit  and  great 
private  worth. 

Gainsborough  used  to  say,  Old 
pimpled-nose  Rembrandt  and  myself 
were  born  in  a  mill ;"  and  then  he 
would  take  his  fiddle,  or  his  viol  de 
gamba,  and  strum  Matthew  Locke's 
music  for  Macbethf  whilst  he  accom- 
panied with  his  mellifluous  voice  part 
of  the  witches'  song,  and  repeated  over 
and  over  dance  to  Uie  hopper  of  the 
mill."  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  our  me- 
tropolis, he  became  one  of  Garrick's  be- 
loved friends;  and  being  very  eccen- 
tric and  equally  lively,  and  Garrick,  in 
bis  moments  of  relaxation,  having  the 
same  frolicksome  taste,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  any  thing  more  playful  than 
their  meetings. 

Gainsborough  once  dined  with  Dr. 
Johnson  at  Garrick's  table,  who  made 
such  extraordinary  gesticulations,  being 
somewhat  afflicted  with  a  malady,  al- 
most amounting  to  the  nervous  dis- 
ease, chorea  Sancii  Viti^  and  obtained 
such  strange  possession  of  Gains- 
borough's imagination,  that  he  declared 

he  could  not  hold  his  head  still, 
sleeping  or  waking,  for  the  space  of  a 
calendar  month.  In  fact,"  said  the 
painter,  I  became  as  full  of  mea- 
grims  as  the  old  literary  leviathan 
himself,  and  fancied  that  I  was  changed 
into  a  Chinese  automaton,  and  was 
incessantly  shaking  my  head.  Whilst 
under,"  as  he  termed  it,  this 
Johnsonian  spell,"  he  made  a  most 
striking  sketcn  of  the  doctor's  brown 
bushy  wig,  as  he  sat  in  a  spacious 
arm-chair  at  Mrs.  Garrick's  tea-table, 
reading  one  of  Garrick's  old  English 
plays,  in  which  he  made  the  book  hide 
his  face.  This  lively  scrap  of  graphic 
humour,  which  could  not  be  mistaken 
for  any  other  than  him  for  whom  it  was 


intended,  was  inscribed  a  Learned 
Wig,  drawn  from  the  life."  He  had, 
and  used,  a  nomenclature  purely  his 
own,  for  every  body  and  every  thing, 
and  designated  that  celebrated  coterie 
of  literarv  talent  of  which  Reynolds, 
Goldsmith,  Burke,  and  others,  united, 
and  met  at  the  Turk's  Head,  Gerrard 
Street,  Soho  (in  contradistinction  to 
that  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Montagu, 
"the  blue-stocking —  tlie  "black- 
stocking  fraternity,"  in  honour  of  the 
black  worsted  leg  coverings  which  the 
learned  doctor  invariably  wore  when  in 
full  dress. 

Johnson,  however,  always  spoke  of 
Gainsborough  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick 
with  characteristic  respect,  us  "  the  in- 
genious Mr.  Gainsborough ;"  or,"  your 
sprightly  friend." 

Johnson,  on  hearing  that  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  had  puroiased  Gainsbo- 
rough's "  Giri  and  Pigs,"  observed, 
"  such  instances  of  homage  to  con- 
temporary talent — these  men  being 
considered  by  the  world  as  rivals — may 
be  received  as  a  testimony  of  the  im- 
proved moral  advantages  of  the  high 
civilisation  to  which  our  age  has  at- 
tained." 

When  Queen  Chariotte,  who,  as  well 
as  his  majestv,  had  the  greatest  per- 
sonal esteem  tor  Gainsborough,  was  in- 
formed that  Sir  Joshua  had  become 
possessed  of  this  picture,  she  observed, 
"  I  almost  envy  him  the  possession ; 
but  the  circumstance  will  do  greater 
honour  to  its  author  than  had  it  been 
placed  in  any  royal  gallery  in  Europe." 

When  his  majesty  communicatea  the 
account  of  Mr.  Gainsborough's  decease 
to  the  queen,  holding  the  newspaper 
in  his  hand,  which  he  had  the  moment 
before  been  reading,  her  majesty  ap- 
peared to  be  very  sensibly  affected ; 
and,  on  relating  the  circumstance  to 
the  princesses,  they  all  expressed  a 
marked  and  tender  expression  of  their 
sorrow,  for  he  was  held  in  high  estima- 
tion by  the  whole  royal  family. 

The  king  had  patronised  his  in- 
genious talent  in  every  style  of  his 
multifarious  graphic  pursuits,  and  had 
some  of  his  best  portraits.  That  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  the  style  so  erroneously  con- 
demned by  his  friend  and  biographer. 
Dr.  Jackson,  the  musical  composer  of 
Exeter,  was  pronounced  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  a  "  wonder  in  art :"  her 
majesty  is  represented  dressed  in  a 
hoop. 
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It  is  known  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  genius  of  this  ex* 
traordinaijr  artist,  that  he  had  a  manner 
entirely  his  own ;  or,  to  use  the  words 
of  his  kind,  illustrious  pupil,  the  queen, 
^'  Mr.Gainsborough'spolen^foriiiakin^ 
impromptu  sketches  of  rustic  scenes,'' 
which  were,  to  all  others,  immitablcf 
many  of  these,  and  some  of  his  most 
sucoessAil  ones,  were  possessed  by  her 
maJestY,  and  by  her  highly  accom- 
plished daughters,  who  felt  and  duly 
appreciated  their  worth ;  for,  beautiful 
and  magical  as  they  were  unirersally 
admitted  to  be  by  all  true  connoisseurs, 
artists  particularly  included,  so  gener- 
ous and  so  liberal  was  their  author, 
that,  numerous  as  they  were,  all  were 
entirely  gratuitous  ofierings  to  his  many 
friends  —  no  money  could  purchase 
them ;  and  this  induced  Dr.  Franklin 
to  remark  to  his  focetious  friend,  Mr. 
Caleb  Whiteford,  "  Your  late  minister. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  wrong  in  as- 
serting that,  in  England,  every  man  has 
his  price  \" 

Dr.  Munro  of  the  Adelphi  Terrace, 
himself  a  distinguished  amateur  artist, 
possessed  eight  or  ten  of  these  designs, 
which,  for  originality  of  feeling,  truth 
to  their  prototype  in  nature,  and  taste- 
ful execution,  stood  entirely  alone  as 
novelties  in  art ;  they  were  drawn  with 
true  Italian  black  chalk,  the  last  vein 
of  which  was  presented  to  him  by  his 
friend  Ctprtan/,  heightened  with  white 
chalk,  and  slightly  tinted  with  water- 
colours,  and  executed  with,  as  Sir 
Joshua  said, "  the  very  soul  of  genius." 

When  Gainsborough  first  l^gan  to 
paint,  which  was  at  a  very  early  age, 
he  was  accustomed  to  wander  about 
the  woodland  scenery  of  the  county 
in  which  he  was  born  (Suffolk),  and 
studied  Nature  as  he  met  her  in  her 
homely  garb,  in  rude  lanes,  excavated 
by  deep  ruts,"  as  he  used  to  say  with 
enthusiastic  recollections,  "  or  within 
the  plaster  walls  and  moss-grown 
thatched  cottager"  and  such  scenes  were 
inherently  wrought  into  his  inmost 
mind;  hence  the  portraying  of  that 
which  deliglited  all  feeling  minds, 
flowed  through  his  wondrous  pencil 
without  an  efibrt;  for,  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  art,  he  was  perhaps  the  most 
felicitous  of  all  painters. 

It  was  a  subject  much  regretted  by 
those  who  well  knew  and  regarded 
thera  both  —  perhaps  equally  —  that 
Reynolds  and  he  did  not  more  fre- 
quently associate  together;  but  theit 


pumiits,  extra  of  their  professoori 
ones,  were  diflerent,  though  each  held 
the  other  in  high  mutual  respect  and 
regard.  It  was  not  until  the  last  stage 
of  that  malady  which  deprived  the 
world  of  his  talent,  that  he  sent  a  kiad 
message  to  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  to  come  to  Pall  Mall,  that 
they  might  have  tlie  satis&dioDofooce 
more  meeting:  Reynolds  left  to  tin 
world  a  kind  of  record  of  what  pmmd 
at  that  interview.  They  were  geoeroiis 
rivalsi  and  ought  to  have  liTod  roofe 
together;  for  each,  liberal  and  highly 
social,  seemed  to  be  formed  for  the 
other.  It  is,  however,  gratefol  to  know, 
that  both  sedulously  bent  their  way  from 
early  life  toward  the  temple  of  Fame, 
and  each  obtained  the  object  of  his 
pursuit,  and  got  thither  by  a  path  of 
his  own  finding. 

Soon  after  the  decease  of  this  dis* 
tinguished  painter,  the  task  of  his  bio- 
grapher was  assumed  by  a  man,  the 
rashness  of  whose  scribbling  propensity 
involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  every 
one:  such  restless  spirits  there  are, who 
bear  about  the  world  a  sort  of  defianoe 
to  all  social  order.  This  extravagant 
wight  rode  through  several  French 
provinces  with  his  monkey  whimsically 
attired  as  a  postilion,  as  though  k» 
objeet  was  to  offer,  right  ami  l^,  a 
gfatuitous  insult  to  every  one. 

Mr.  Philip  Thickness,  for  he  was 
this  wrong-headed  hero,  having  known 
Gainsborough  from  early  days,  pub- 
lished a  small  essay  on  the  life  and 
genius  of  the  artist,  in  which  he  as* 
sumed  an  authority  to  relate  what  bb 
subject,  could  he  have  known  it,  to 
say  the  least  of  the  oflbnce,  certainly 
never  could  have  borne ;  but,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  once  caustically  observed, — 

"  Whatever  direful  ills  portend. 
No  enemy  can  match  a  friendl" 

Such,  may  be  said,  to  encumber  the 
reputation  of  those  whom  they  affect  to 
assist  with  their  aid. 

That  distinguished  musical  composer, 
Dr.  Jackson  of  Exeter,  than  whom 
few  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
private  life  of  Gainsborough,  has  writ- 
ten—unguardedly, however— an  ill- 
natured  account  of  some  of  his  foibles; 
a  trick  which  many  a  man  with  a  vein 
of  satire  in  his  composition  has  proved 
himself  liable  to  :  for  however  deficient 
this  great  painter  might  have  been  in 
his  executive  powers  as  a  musician,  he 
was  entirely  exemptedirom  ^  sevttity 
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with  which  his  memory  has  been  treated . 
Fisher,  an  accomplished  musician,  and 
others  of  the  same  profession,  always 
declared  that  Gainsborough  touched  the 
violin  with  taste  and  feeling,  and  could 
perform  witli  credit,  as  a  mere  amateur^ 
on  some  other  instruments ;  and  it  may 
be  reasonably  inferred  from  the  gener- 
ous and  friendly  nature  of  the  painter, 
Uiat  had  he  been  the  longest  liver,  he 
would  not  have  thus  sneered  at  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Jackson,  to  appear  what 
he  was  not  Qualified  to  assume  —  pre- 
tensions to  oe  taken  for  an  amateur 
painter,  for  his  attempts  at  pictorial 
design  were  contemptible  ! 

Taken  with  this  allowance,  we  shall 
insert  the  sprightly  biographic  sketch 
as  it  appears  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son : — 

"  In  the  ettrly  part  of  my  life  I  beoama 
acquaintad  with  Thomae  Gainsborough, 
the  painter ;  and,  as  his  charaoter  was, 
perhaps,  better  known  to  me  than  any 
other  person,  I  will  endeavour  to  divest 
myself  of  every  partiality  and  speak  of 
bun  as  he  really  was.  I  am  the  rather 
induced  to  this,  by  seemg  accounts  of 
him  and  his  works,  g^ven  by  people  who 
were  unacauainted  with  either,  and,  con- 
sequently, have  been  mistaken  in  both. 

"  Gainsborough's  profession  was  paint- 
ing, and  his  amusement  was  music  ;  yet 
there  were  timet  when  music  seemed  to 
be  bis  employment,  and  painting  his 
diversion.  h%  his  skill  in  music  has 
been  celebrated,*  I  will,  before  I  speak 
of  him  as  a  painter,  mention  what  degree 
of  merit  he  possessed  as  a  musician, 

"  When  I  first  knew  him  he  lived  at 
Bath,  where  Giardini  bad  been  exhibit, 
ing  his  then  unrivalled  powers  on  the 
violin.  His  excellent  performance  made 
Gainsboroagh  enamoured  of  that  instru. 
inent ;  and  conceiving,  like  the  maid  in 
the  Spectator,  that  the  musie  lay  in  the 
fiddle,  he  was  frantic  until  be  possessed 
tbe  rery  instnunent  which  nve  him  so 
much  pleasore,  but  seemed  mneh  sur- 
prised that  the  music  remained  behind 
with  Giardini ! 

"  He  had  scarcely  recovered  this  shock 
(for  it  was  a  g^reat  one  to  him)  when  he 
heard  Abel  on  the  viol  di  ^mba.  The 
violin  was  hung  on  the  willow,  Abel's 
viol  di  gamba  was  purchased,  and  the 
house  resounded  with  melodious  thirds 
w»d  fifths  from  'mom  to  dewy  eve!' 


Many  an  adagio  and  many  a  minuet  were 
begun,  bnt  none  completed.  This  was 
wonderful,  as  it  was  Abel's  own  in- 
strument, and  therefore  ought  to  have 
produced  Abel's  own  music  T 

Fortunateljr,  my  friend's  passion  bad 
now  a  ftesh  object  —  Fischer's  hautboy, 
but  I  do  not  recollect  that  be  deprived 
Fischer  of  his  instrument ;  and  though  he 
procured  a  hautboy,  I  never  heard  him 
make  the  least  attempt  upon  itf 

*<  Probably  his  ear  was  too  delicat«rto 
bear  the  disagreeable  sounds  which  gen- 
erally attend  the  first  beginnings  on  a 
wincl-instrument.  He  seemed  to  content 
himself  with  what  he  beard  in  public,  and 
getting  Fischer  to  play  to  him  in  priyate, 
not  on  the  hautboy,  but  the  violin ;  but 
this  was  a  profound  secret,  for  Fischer 
knew  that  his  reputation  was  in  danger, 
if  he  pretended  to  excel  on  two  instru- 
ments." 

Dr.  Munro,  who  was  for  years  the 
very  intimate  friend  of  Gainsborough, 
informed  the  writer  of  this  that  he  and 
Fischer  often  played  duettos  on  the 
violin,  and  that  though  the  painter 
could  not  execute,  his  bow  produced 
most  sweet  tones ;  John  Bannister,  the 
comedian,  said  the  same. 

Fischer,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
private  concerts  of  his  majesty  George 
III.,  was  a  great  favourite,  as  he  was 
also  of  her  majesty  Queen  Charlotte. 
These  royal  personages,  who  delighted 
to  listen  to  nis  solos  on  the  hautboy, 
declared  that  the  tones  which  he  pro- 
duced might  be  foirly  compared  with 
the  most  perfect  human  voice;  indeed 
be  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
the  finest  performer  ou  that  instrument 
that  ever  was  known. 

Sharpe  of  Norwich,  father  of  the  in- 
genious painter  of  that  name,  who  had 
performed  before  these  sovereigns,  was 
contemporary  with  Fischer ;  but,  though 
an  able  musician  and  an  adept  at  ex- 
ecution, he  could  by  no  means  be  com- 
pared with  Fischer  in  producing  a  lucid 
tone.  Sharpe  had  the  candour  to  ad- 
mit this,  even  to  the  king.  It  used  to 
be  said  by  the  learned  in  these  matters, 
that  Shaw,  the  king's  trumpeter,  and 
Fischer,  the  king's  hautboy,  had  "  each 
a  patent  from  Apollo." 

"  The  next  time  I  saw  Gainsborough,'' 


*  It  appears  from  this  author,  that  his  skill  in  music  ftad  hten  celebrated ;  surely 
people  bavmg  eyes,  ears,  and  understanding,  could  not  have  asserted  this  of  one  so 
Well-known  as  be,  had  he  not  even  known  his  notes ! 

t  Gainsborough  had  Fischer  as  an  inmate  for  some  months,  when  he  took  lessons 
on  the  hautboy,  and  bad  the  good  taste  to  quit  the  instrument  because  bis  master 
Petnlantly  complained  of  his  canarding,  himself  being  the  only  player  who  was  ever 
Known  to  be  entirely  superior  to  that  defect.  ^  1 
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condnuM  the  faoeCioui  Dr.  Jacksoo, 
"  wu  in  the  chtracter  of  King  David. 
He  had  heard  a  harper  at  Bath— the  per- 
former waa  soon  lett  harpleaa— and  now 
Fiacher,  Abel,  and  Giardini,  were  all  for« 
gotten  —  there  waa  nothing  like  chords 
and  arpeggios !  He  really  stuck  to  the 
harp  lon^  enough  to  play  several  airs 
with  variations;  and,  in  a  little  time, 
would  have  nearly  exhausted  all  the 
pieces  usually  performed  on  an  instru- 
ment incapable  of  modulation  ^this  was 
not  a  pedal  harp),  when  another  visit 
from  Abel  brought  him  back  to  the  viol 
di  gamba. 

"  He  now  saw  the  imperfection  of 
sudden  sounds  that  instanUy  die  away  ; 
if  you  wanted  a  tiaeeato,  it  was  to  be  had 
by  a  proper  management  of  the  bow,  and 
you  also  mieht  have  notes  as  long  as  you 
pleased.  The  viol  di  gamba  is  the  only  tn- 
itrumeni,  and  Abel  the  jnrinee  of  munciant ! 

'*  This,  and  occasionally  a  little  flirU- 
tion  with  the  fiddle,  continued  some 
years ;  when,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it, 
be  heard  Crosdill ;  but,  by  some  irregu- 
larity of  conduct,  for  which  I  cannot 
account,  he  neither  took  up  nor  bought 
the  rioloncello.  All  his  passion  for|the 
bass-viol  was  vented  in  descriptions  of 
Crosdill's  tone  and  bowing,  which  waa 
rapturous  and  enthusiastic  to  the  last 
degree. 

**  More  years  passed  away  when,  upon 
seeing  a  theorbo  in  a  picture  of  \  an- 
dyck's,  be  concluded  (perhaps  because  it 
was  finely  painted),  that  the  theorbo  must 
be  a  fine  instrument.  He  recollected  to 
have  heard  a  German  professor  who, 
though  no  more,  I  shall  forbear  to  name, 
and  ascended  per  varuugnuiuj  to  his  garret, 
where  he  found  him  at  his  dinner  upon 
a  roasted  apple,  and  smoking  his  pipe. 

"  *  My  worthy  friend,'  says  he,  '  I  am 
come  to  buy  your  lute.' 

"  *  To  puy  mine  lude  !* 

'* '  Yes :  come,  name  your  price^  here 
is  your  money.' 

«  '  I  gannode  shell  mine  lude  !' 

"  *  No— not  for  a  guinea  or  two  1  But 
you  must  sell  it!' 

*'  May  lude  ish  werd  much  monay : 
it  is  werd  as  moch  as  ten  guinea !' 

*' '  Ah,  that  it  is;  see,  here  is  the 
money!' 

"  *  Well,  if  I  musht,  I  musht ;  note 
you  will  not  take  it  away  vourshelf  r 

"*  Yes,  yes  ;  good  by  f' 
After  he  had  gone  down,  he  came 
up  stairs  again. 

"  *  The  devil,  I  have  done  but  half 
my  errand !  What  is  your  lute  worth, 
if  I  have  not  your  book  V 

"  «  What  poog,  Maishter  Cainspro  V 

"  *  Why  the  book  of  airs  you  have  com- 
posed for  the  lute !' 

*'  *  A  h,  I  can  never  part  wid  mine  poog !' 


"  *  Pho,  pho,  man !  you  can  nake 
another  at  any  time.  This  is  the  bode 
I  mean,'  putting  it  into  his  pocket. 

*"  Ah,  I  cannot!' 

*'  *  Come,  come,  here's  another  ten 
g^uineas  for  your  book;  so,  once  more 

^ood  by  to'  (descending  again,  and 

again  coming  up)  :  '  but  of  what  use  is 
your  book  to  me,  if  I  don't  understand  it? 
And  your  lute — you  may  take  it  again,  if 
you  won't  teach'  me  to  play  it.  Cone 
home  with  me,  and  give  me  mj  first 
lesson!' 

"  •  I  will  gome  to-moirow.' 

** '  You  must  come  now.' 

<' '  I  must  tresh  mineself.' 

"  *  For  what  "l—you  are  the  beat  figure 
1  have  seen  to-day  !' 

"  *  I  must  be  shaye,  sir.' 

*' '  Pho,  I  honour  your  beard !' 

"  «  I  mush  pud  on  my  wik'  (wig). 

**  *  Do  you  think  if  Vand3rck  were  to 
paint  you,  he'd  let  you  be  aharedt* 

"  In  this  way  be  fritted  away  his 
musical  talents ;  and,  though  poneased 
of  ear,  taste,  and  genius,  he  never  had 
sufficient  application  to  learn  his  notes. 
He  scorned  to  take  the  first  step,  the 
second  was,  of  course,  out  of  his  reach, 
and  the  summit  became  nuattainable." 

When  George  Colman,  the  younger, 
who  knew  all  5ie  parties,  read  this  ac- 
count, he  put  on  an  incredulous  look, 
and  exclaimed, "  Very  like  a  whale  T 

Soon  after  the  arrivaJ  of  Philip  James 
de  Loutherbourg  in  London,  about 
the  year  1770,  having  then  obtained 
little  or  no  patronage,  GaiDsborough, 
who  was  very  generous,  used  his  in- 
fluence with  Garrick  to  appoint  bim 
chief  scene-painter  to  Drury  Lane 
Uieatre,  with  a  salary  of  five  hundred 
pounds ;  and  so  ably  did  he  fulfil  the 
ingenious  duties  of  this  appointment, 
that  the  stage  was  richly  improved  in 
costume,  scenery,  and  all  its  many  de- 
partments :  for  Garrick  was  unsparing 
of  expense,  and  wisely  consulted  this 
able  adjunct,  who  was  quoted  by  the 
artists  as"  the  prince  ofscene-painlen!*' 

Never  were  two  inventive  geniuses 
more  happy  in  each  other's  society  than 
Gainsborough  and  De  Loutherbourg. 
The  first,  even  from  the  period  of  bis 
boyhood,  was  richly  fiwiciful  and  in- 
genious; for  he  would  employ  himself 
wliole  days  in  forming  landscapes  of 
clay,  sand,  rude  and  small  ramifications 
of  trees,  with  the  grey  bark  and  mosses 
upon  them,  from  which,  with  his  know- 
ledge and  taste,  he  would  copy  and 
form  into  the  most  captivating  nirtl 
pictures ;  De  Loutherbourg  being  an 
adept  in  the  same  sort  of  invenlioos, 
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and  being  botli  alike  enthusiasts,  the 
hours  glided  away  in  these  pursuits, 
leaving  a  charm  upon  their  minds  of 
indescribable  happiness. 

De  Loutherbourg  formed  the  skeleton 
of  a  theatrical  stage,  on  the  plan  of  that 
of  Drury  Lane,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed, and  on  Uie  diminutive  scale  of 
one  inch  to  a  foot  he  carefully  painted 
for  this  the  design  of  every  large  scene 
for  the  theatre;  these  amusements, 
trilling  as  they  may  appear  to  many, 
were,  nevertheless,  by  men  of  cultivated 
taste,  viewed  as  graphic  curiosities  of 
intense  interest. 

The  foreign  painter  designed  an  ex- 
hibition, which  he  entidc^d  the  Edo- 
pkwkm;  a  sort  of  moving  picture, 
where  all  the  scenes  were  accompanied 
b^  homogeneous  sounds,  and  other 
aids  so  sk&fuUy  contrived  and  curiously 
wrought,  as  to  surprise  and  delight  the 
lovers  of  art.  Grainsborough's  fancy  was 
so  entirely  engrossed  by  this  exhibition, 
that  he  talk^  of  nothhig  else,  and 
could  not  rest  until  he  had  invented 
and  completed  a  series  of  scenery, 
which  were  lighted  by  lamps  and 
privately  exhibited  to  his  friends,  with 
magical  effect:  these,  however,  were 
wrought  as  transparencies. 

During  the  period  of  this  exhibition 
of  De  Loutherbourg's  Edophusikon, 
the  scene  at  the  moment  being  that  of 
a  storm  at  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Naples, 
a  real  storm  broke  over  London^  which 
terrified  many  ladies,  and  even  some 
gentlemen  amongst  the  audience; 
meanwhile,  Gainsborough  and  a  chosen 
few  were  privately  admitted  to  the 
roof  of  the  theatre,  where  the  display 
on  the  small  stage,  by  looking  down, 
was  still  visible;  when, hearkening  first 
to  the  hurly-burly  in  nature,  and  then 
to  the  imitative  thunder,  tlie  enthusiast 
clapped  his  hands  and  exclaimed, 
**  Bravo  1  our  thunder  is  decidedly  the 
bestr 

The  observations  on  Gainsborough's 
art  by  Dr.  Jackson,  according  to  his 
various  modes  of  practice,  are  gener- 
ally so  nearly  true,  being  read  with  al- 
lowance, and  the  account  so  sensibly 
made  out,  that  it  is  due  to  Dr.  Jack- 
son to  copy  some  extracts  therefrom 
in  this  and  the  following  pages : — 
"  As  a  painter,''  says  the  writer, 
his  abilities  may  be  considered  in 
three  different  departments  —  portrait, 
landscape,  and  groups  of  figures;  to 
which  may  be  added  his  drawings. 
To  take  these  in  the  above-men- 


tioned order,  the  first  consideration  in 
a  portrait,  especially  to  the  purchaser, 
is  that  it  be  a  perfect  likeness  of  the 
sitter :  in  this  respect  his  skill  was  un- 
rivalled. The  next  point  is,  that  it  be 
a  good  picture :  here  he  has  as  ofteu 
failed  as  succeeded.  He  failed  by  af- 
fecting a  thin,  washy  colouring,  and 
a  hatching  style  of  pencilling;  but 
when  from  accident  or  choice  he 
painted  in  the  manly,  substantial  style 
of  Vandyck,  he  was  very  little,  if  at 
all,  his  in ferior.  It  shews  a  great  defect 
in  judgment  to  be  from  choice  wrong, 
when  we  know  what  is  right.  Per- 
haps his  best  portrait  is  that  known 
amongst  the  painters  by  the  name  of 
the  *  Blue  Boy  ;'  it  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Buttall,  near  Newport 
Market,  in  St.  Martin's  parish. 

**  There  are  three  different  eras  in  his 
landscape.  His  first  manner  was  in 
imitation  of  Ruysdael,  with  more  va- 
rious colouring;  the  second  was  an 
exuavagant  looseness  of  pencilling, 
which,  though  reprehensible,  none  but 
a  great  master  can  possess ;  his  third 
maimer  was  a  solid,  firm  style  of  touch. 

At  this  last  period  he  possessed  his 
greatest  powers,  and  was  (what  every 
painter  is  at  some  time  or  other)  fond 
of  varnish.  This  produced  the  usual 
defects, —  improvea  the  picture  for  two 
or  three  months,  then  ruined  it  for 
ever  I  With  all  his  excellence  in  .this 
branch  of  the  art,  he  was  a  great  man- 
nerist. But  the  worst  of  his  pictures 
have  a  value,  from  the  facility  of  execu- 
tion ;  which  excellence  I  shall  again 
mention. 

His  groups  of  figures  are  for  the 
most  part  very  pleasing,  though  unna- 
tural ;  for  a  town  girl,  with  her  clothes 
in  rags,  is  not  a  ragged  country  girl. 
Notwithstanding  this  remark,  there  are 
numberless  instances  of  his  groups  at 
the  door  of  a  cottage,  or  by  a  fire  in  a 
wood,  &c.,  that  are  so  pleasing  as  to 
disarm  criticism.  He  sometimes  (like 
Murillo)gave  interest  to  a  single  figure. 
His  *  Shepherd's  Boy,'  '  Woodman,' 
*  Girl  and  Pigs,'  are  fully  equal  to  the 
best  pictures  on  such  subjects.  His 
'  Fighting  Dogs,'  *  Girl  warming 
Herself,'  and  some  others,  shew  his 
great  powers  in  this  style  of  painting. 
The  very  distinguished  rank  the  *  Girl 
and  Pigs '  held  at  Mens,  de  Calonne's 
sale,  in  company  with  some  of  the  best 
pictures  of  the  best  masters,  will  fully 
justify  a  commendation  which  might 
else  seem  extravagant. 
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If  I  wm  to  rest  his  reputation  upon 
one  point,  it  should  be  on  his  drawings. 
No  man  ever  possessed  methods  so  va- 
rious for  producing  effect,  and  all  were 
excellent:  his  washy,  hatching  style, 
was  here  in  its  proper  element.  Tlie 
subject,  which  is  scarce  enough  for 
painting,  is  sufficient  for  a  drawing; 
and  the  hasty,  loose  handling,  which  in 
painting  is  poor,  is  rich  in  a  transparent 
wash  of  bistre  and  Indian  ink.  Perhaps 
the  quickest  effects  ever  produced  were 
in  some  of  his  drawings.  And  this  leads 
me  again  to  take  up  his  facility  of  exe- 
cution. 

"  Many  of  his  pictures  have  no  other 
merit  than  this  racility ;  and  yet,  hav- 
ing it,  arc  undoubtedly  valuable.  His 
drawings  almost  rest  on  this  quality 
alone  for  their  value,  but  possessing  it 
in  an  eminent  degree  (and  no  draw- 
ings can  have  any  merit  where  it  is 
wanting) ;  his  works,  tlterefore,  in  this 
branch  of  the  art,  approach  nearer  to 
perfection  than  his  paintings. 

"  If  the  term ^ci/ify  explain  not  itself, 
instead  of  a  definition,  I  will  illustrate 
it. 

Should  a  performer  of  middling  exe- 
cution on  the  violin  contrive  to  get 
through  his  piece,  the  most  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  he  has  not  failed  in  Ins 
attempt. 

"  Should  Cramer  perform  the  same 
music,  it  would  be  so  much  within  his 
powers,  that  it  would  be  executed  with 
ease.  Now,  the  superiority  of  pleasure 
whidi  arises  firom  the  execution  of  a 
Cramer,  is  enjoyed  from  the  facility  of 
a  Gainsborough.  A  poor  piece  per- 
formed by  the  one,  or  a  poor  subject 
taken  by  the  other,  give  more  pleasure 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated, 
than  a  good  piece  of  music  and  a 
sublime  subject  in  the  hands  of  artists 
that  have  not  the  means  by  which  effects 
are  produced  in  nthjeciion  to  them.  To 
a  good  painter  or  musician,  this  illus- 
tration was  needless ;  and  yet  by  them 
on/j^,  perhaps,  it  will  be  felt  and  under- 
stood.* 

"  Byway  of  addition  to  this  sketch  of 
Gainsborough,  let  me  mention  a  few 
miscellaneous  particulars. 

"  He  had  noreKsh  forhistorical  paint- 


ing. He  never  sold,  but  always  gmn 
away  his  drawing! ;  oommonly  to  pet^ 
sons  who  were  ptffisotly  ignorant  oi 
their  value.  He  nated  the  baipei^ior^ 
and  the  pianoforte.  He  disliked  siog^ 
ing,  particularly  in  parts.  He  detesta^ 
reading ;  but  was  so  like  Steme  in  his 
letters,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  an  ori^ 
ginality  that  could  be  copied  from 
one,  it  might  be  supposed  that  be  bad 
formed  his  style  upon  a  close  imitatioa 
of  that  author.  He  bad  as  much  plea- 
sure in  looking  at  a  violin  as  at  beariaf 
it.  I  have  seen  btra  for  many  mtonlesj 
surveying  in  silence  the  penectioa  ^\ 
an  instrument,  from  the  just  proportioa 
of  the  model,  and  the  beauty  ot  tbt 
workmanship. 

His  conversation  was  sprigbt]y,bat 
licentious.  His  favourite  sufcnects  were 
music  and  painting,  which  be  trealed 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  his  own.  Hm 
common  topics,  or  any  of  a  8Up«rior 
cast,  he  thoroughly  hated,  and  alaraji 
interrupted  by  some  stroke  of  genuinf 
wit  or  original  humour. 

The  indiscriminate  admirers  of  mf 
late  friend  will  consider  this  sketch  d 
his  character  far  beneath  his  merit;  hoi 
it  must  be  remembered  that  my  wuk 
was  not  to  make  it  perfect,  but  just. 
The  same  principle  obliges  me  to  add, 
that  as  to  his  common  acquaintance  he 
was  sprightly  and  agreeable,  so  to  bis 
intimate  friends  he  was  sincere  and 
honest,  and  that  his  heart  was  always 
alive  to  every  feeling  of  honour  and 
generosity." 

The  writer  of  this  saw  Gainsboroogli 
behind  the  curtain,  in  company  with 
his  old  and  lively  arnohe  John  Ban- 
nister, on  the  night  of  an  oratorio. 
They  were  threading  their  way  amidst 
the  scenes  piled  against  the  walls,  and 
one  (the  property  man)  had  taken  them 
to  the  spot  where  some  slips  were  de- 
posited and  carefully  preserved,  paint- 
ed for  Garrick  by  Loutheibourg  some 
years  before ;  one,  particularly,  wliich 
represented  the  porch  and  part  of  t 
village  churchyanl.  Tliis  vras  admired 
by  Gainsborough,  who  at  that  momoit 
hearing  Mr.  Stanley,  the  blind  per- 
former, touching  the  organ  in  die 
orchestra  (on  the  stage  they  were  per- 


*  This  illastratiou  is  flimsy.  Facility  of  execution,  abatractedly,  is  desirable  for 
its  own  sake.  That  which,  in  a  master,  appears  to  be  done  with  ease,  is  always  ntis* 
factory ;  but  that  which  tbe  philosophic  pen  of  Rejmolds  aptly  termed  fallaciofu 
mastery  was  not  the  facility  of  Gainsborough.  There  was  a  pathos  to  be  found  by  tlie 
painter  and  the  true  connoisseur,  which,  it  may  be  inferred  by  the  writer  of  this  mis- 
taken illustration,  lay  too  deep  for  the  discovery  of  the  perception — the  very  soal  of 
the  genius  of  the  extraordinaiy  painter  I 
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orming  an  oratorio),  observed  to 
bannister,  "  Quite  in  character  this, 
fack  1  Let  us  enter  the  porch  and  go 
0  prayers,  for  tiie  service  is  begun.'' 
)]d  F^rsoDs,  the  comedian,  met  him 
here,  and,  in  an  under-voice,  spoke  in 
he  character  of  one  of  the  gravediggers 
n  Hamlet,  and  Gainsborough  took  up 
he  part  of  the  other ;  when  Bannister, 
vith  a  most  whimsical  face,  pronounced 
«A-a-men  T 

Fischer,  the  performer,  who,  as  be- 
ore  observed,  for  weeks,  or  perhaps 
nontbs,  occasionally  resided  with 
Qainiborough,  and,  alter  a  long  court- 
(hip,  ultimately  married  his  daughter. 
Fhis  union  caused  Gainsborough  numy 
tiours  of  sadness  (who  albeit,  certainly, 
iras  not  addicted  to  indulge  in  sorrow)^ 
ibr  the  musician  proved  to  be  of  a  sour, 
Kfiaocommodating  temper.  In  £ict,  he 
*as  what  Mrs.  Gainsborough  desig- 
tttled  him,  a  "  German  brute,"  and 
ittde  her  daughter  wretched,  being  an 
unfeeling  churl  of  a  husband. 

Fischer  was  a  humorist,  and  no  re- 
specter of  persons.  He  very  frequently 
iltended  trie  king ;  and  one  morning, 
being  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  just  hav- 
ing made  his  retiring  bow  to  his  ma- 
i^ty,  at  the  moment  was  familiarly 
accosted  by  the  Earl  of  IJarcourt. 

"  Oh,  bow  do  you  do,  Fischer  ?"  said 
his  lordship.  "  Have  you  received  a  card 
for  Lady  Harcourt's  party  to-night  ?" 

"  No,  mine  lordt,''  said  he. 
I  know  it  was  intended  to  invite 
you." 

Fischer  bowed. 

"  Ah — Fischer — but  as  we  have  met 
-"a--t— perhaps  you  will  put  your 
nauiboy  in  your  pocket." 

"  Thank  your  lordtship,"  returned 
tue  German,  **  poie  mine  hautboy  fiever 
no  mppenJ' 

This  short  dialogue  passed  in  the 
neariug  of  the  king,  who  immediately 
went  and  related  it  to  the  queen  and 
ner  amiable  daughters,  to  the  delight 
of  all  the  illustrious  party,  who  mightily 
enjoyed  this  instance  of  the  bnuguerte 
of  the  musician — the  more  so,  for  they 
j»ad  not  the  highest  opinion  of  the  earl  s 
liberality. 

The  following  account  of  Gainsbo- 
rough's death,  when  made  public,  ex- 
ciled  a  deep  and  sensibly  general  in- 
^c^t,  as  it  appears  that  his  case  was 
not  understood  by  the  faculty,  although 
his  medical  attendants  were  admitted 
jp  rank  amongst  the  most  celebrated 
for  knowledge  and  skill 
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"  Died  at  his  house  in  Pall  Mall,  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  rooming,  on  the  f  d 
August,  1788,  Mr.  Gainsborough,  the 
painter,  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
that  ever  adorned  any  age  or  any  nation. 

''His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  wen 
in  the  neck,  which  grew  iutemallj,  and 
so  large  as  to  obstruct  the  passages. 
The  effects  of  it  became  evident  a  few 
months  since,  from  a  cold  caught  one 
morning  in  Westminster  Hall,  at  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Warren  Hastings. 

"  The  malady  began  to  increase  from 
this  time  but  its  ^mptoms  so  much 
eluded  the  skill  of  Dr.  Heberden  and 
Mr.  John  Hunter,  the  celebrated  surgeon, 
that  they  declared  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  swelling  of  the  glands,  which  the 
warm  weather  would  disperse.  With 
this  prospect  he  went  to  his  cottage, 
near  Kichmond,  where  he  remained  for 
a  few  days ;  but  growing  worse,  he  re- 
turned. A  suppuration  tuing  place  soon 
after,  Mr.  John  Hunter  acknowledged 
the  protuberance  to  be  a  cancer.  Mr. 
Pott  was  at  this  time  called  in,  with 
Dr.  Warren,  who  confirmed  the  opinion, 
but  found  it  impracticable  to  administer 
aid. 

"  In  a  state  thus  desperate,  the  esteem, 
ed  and  admired  Gainsborough  languished 
and  died,  ignorant  of  the  malady  which 
brought  him  to  his  end.  After  his  death 
the  part  was  opened,  the  excrescence  ex- 
amined, and  the  mistake  was  discovered. 

"  Mr.  Gainsborough  was  just  turned 
of  sixty-one  years  of  age." 

No  mind,  perhaps,  ever  was  known 
to  derive  a  greater  constancy  of  happi- 
ness from  any  professionalpursuit  than 
that  of  Gainsborough's.  The  last  con- 
versation that  passed  between  Sir  Jo- 
shua Reynolds  and  htm,  at  an  interview 
a  few  days  before  hit  decease,  gave 
abundant  evidence  of  this ;  for  Gains- 
borough feelingly  expressed  bis  sorrow 
and  regret  at  being  apparently  so  near 
his  end,  and  about  to  be  called  hence, 
at  the  period  when  he  felt  he  was  only 
just  beginning  to  comprehend  his  art. 
His  last  ejaculation  spoke  the  language 
of  his  enthusiasm :  We  are  all  going 
to  heaven,  and  Vandyck  is  of  the 
party  1" 

Gainsborough's  removal  from  Schom- 
berg  House  ultimately  made  way  for 
Cosway,  who  here,  for  several  conse- 
cutive years,  painted  the  miniatures  of 
the  most  distinguished  persons  in  high 
life ;  deriving,  perhaps,  a  larger  in- 
come, during  this  part  of  his  successful 
career,  than  any  one  of  the  same  pro- 
fession recorded  in  the  annals  otthe 
arts. 
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Amongst  his  patrons,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  occupies  the  first  place;  for 
through  his  royal  munificence  the  vain 
little  egotist  ^as  elevated  high  above 
his  compeers,  and  for  years  was  tlte 
indulged  minion  of  fashionable  life. 

Richard  Cosway  was,  during  hb 
youth,  a  student  in  the  statue  gallery 
gratuitously  built,  and  supplied  with  a 
collection  of  very  fine  casts,  or  jeueSf 
from  Italy,  procured  at  a  considerable 
expense,  on  the  return  to  England  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  de- 
posited in  his  grace's  mansion  at 
Whitehall,  which  was  burnt  nearly 
fiAy  years  ago,  and  the  premises  en« 
tirely  destroyed. 

Cosway  evinced  high  talent  whilst 
studying  in  this  academy,  as  he  ob- 
tained several  prizes  for  his  woriis, 
and  came  early  before  the  world  as  an 
artist  of  the  first  promise  in  his  walk ; 
his  miniatures  being  universally  ad- 
mired for  their  singular  beauty  and 
masterly  execution. 

His  talent,  however,  was  not  con- 
fined to  miniature  painting  in  water- 
colours  ;  for  he  occasionally  studied  in 
oil,  and  produced  some  fancy  compo- 
sitions, which  were  well  conceived,  and 
wrought  in  a  style  of  elegance  purely 
of  his  own  invention. 

He  married  a  lady  who,  in  the  zenith 
of  her  charms,  was  very  generally 
admired,  and  was  peculiarly  noticed 
by  the  prince,  then  considered  to  be 
the  most  elegant  in  person  and  manners 
of  any  man  of  fashion— so  much  so, 
indeed,  as  to  excite  the  animadversions 
of  the  town ;  and  every  one  appeared 
to  be  surprised  at  the  tales  that  were 
whispered  at  the  expense  of  the  lady, 
exceptiog  he  whom  the  tales  most  con- 
cerned, who  was,  or  appeared  to  be, 
the  most  fashionable,  polite,  and  easy 
Frenchified  husband  of  any  English- 
man. 

Mrs.  Cosway  was  an  artist  too,  and 
in  style  the  very  counterpart  of  her 


years  ago,  wrote  a  novel,  in  which 
Dicky  Cosway  was  made  the  mock 
hero.  This,  perhaps,  was  the  only 
attack  that  ever  was  felt ;  far  the 
laughter  and  contempt  at  the  principil 
personage  was  so  flagrant,  so  undis- 
guised, that  Cosway  ]^id  largely,  as 
was  said,  to  suppress  the  work,  and  it 
was  only  known  to  a  small  circle.* 

They  had  a  daughter  this  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cosway,  a  beautiful  girl,  and  she 
was  considered  to  be,  wliilst  under 
eight  years  of  age,  a  prodigy  of  talent  ; 
and  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the 
miniature  painter  always  fimcied  that 
miss  fovoured  the  likeness  of  the  heir- 
apparent. 

The  child  was  a  great  linguist,  and 
at  six  years  of  age  knew  the  Hebrew 
tongue  as  well  as  any  Jewish  rabbi — at 
least  so  said  the  father.    Like  the  &te 
of  most  extraordinarily  precocious  in- 
fants, being  judged  to  be  too  clever  for  i 
this  worlds  she  was  called  to  the  vrorid 
of  spirits ;  and  her  father,  asisted  by  | 
the  friendly  offices  of  a  select  few  vi- 
sionary friends,  canonML  the  beautiful  | 
wonder ! 

The  eccentric  father,  after  the  death  I 
of  miss,  fencied,  or  pretended  to  believe,  I 
himself  a  saint ;  and,  as  tlie  Corsicao  I 
said,   it  is  but  a  step  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous,''  tne  painter  studied 
the  legends  of  ages  long  past  and  gcme, 
took  up  the  oWlete  trade  of  a  pro- 
phet, and  endeavoured  to  make  even 
grave  men  believe  he  could  bring  spi- 
rits from  the  vasty  deep ! 

His  old  friend  and  crony  academi- 
cian, the  cynic  Northcote,  being  advised 
of  this,  one  morning  paid  him  a  visit, 
and  entreated  him  to  bring  before  him 
his  honoured  preceptor  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Cosway  backed  oot  of  the 
dilemma,  and  saici,  I  would  natify  I 
your  wishes,  but  the  act  would  be  too 
sinfid."  I 

He  was  a  great  collector  of  paintings  g 
by  the  celebrated  old  masters;  ami  I 
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Cosway,  inviting  lam  to  a  social  din- 
ner ;  and  was  commanded  to  say  that 
he  desired  his  company  for  the  pleasure 
of  a  friendly  chat  on  old  times." 
The  painter  had  then  (for  he  was  far 
ad?anced  in  age)  suffered  his  beard, 
which  was  entirely  white,  to  grow  to  a 
patriarchal  lengtii.  He  was  attired  in 
a  black  brocade  robe ;  wore  a  clerical 
cap  of  tlie  age  of  James  I. ;  and  had^ 
upon  a  spacious  desk  before  him,  a 
ponderous  black-letter  folio;  and,  as 
(he  visitor  said,  looked  toute  crache 
the  figure  of  old  Sydroplicl,  in  Butler's 

For  some  time  Cosway  continued 
seriously  engaged  in  his  reeuling,  when 
he  was  asked,  what  answer  he  should 
return  to  the  royal  invitation?*'  To 
which  was  replied  :  "  Present  my  duty 
to  his  royal  nighness,  and  tell  him  1 
have  lon^  done  with  these  vanities; 
and  charity  compels  me  to  admonish 
him  it  were  well  to  think  the  time  for 
such  follies  were  past.  Tell  his  royal 
highness  I  have  no  leisure  for  such 
visits,  and  that  I  am  better  employed/' 

As  Northcote  afterwards  ooserved, 
''It  were  difficult  to  determine  whe- 
ther Cosway  was  the  greater  knave  or 
fool."  He  died,  what  he  had  been 
all  along,  a  charlatan  and  an  impos- 
tor; and  his  comely  wife  became  a 
iady-abbess ! 

The  apartments  at  Schomberg  House, 
for  more  than  a  century,  have  been,  as 
the  lively  Gainsborough  used  to  assert, 
the  occasional  museum  of  living  and 
defunct  curiosities,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, subjects  for  the  pencil  and  the 
pen,  and  the  rendezvous  of  wights  of 
science,  virtuosi,  antiquaries,  painters, 
poets;  and,  moreover,  the  great  mart 
of  beauty,  for  its  first  professional  oc- 
cupier painted  all  the  celebrated  beau- 
ties of  tne  reign  of  George  I. ;  and  his 
successors.  Beau  Astley  and  Gainsbo- 
rough, many  of  those  of  the  time  of 
George  II.;  whilst  Cosway 's  pencil 
will  perpetuate  the  admired  toasts  of 
the  court  of  George  III. 

Bowyer  here  carried  on  a  great  con- 
cern as  a  publisher  of  splendid  prints, 
portraits  of  his  illustrious  contempo- 
raries; and  here  established  a  picture 
mart,  from  which  he  publishea  what 
was  termed  «  Bowyers  Gallery,"  the 


collection  afterwards  being  sold,  in 
tickets  or  lots,  in  the  form  of  a  lottery. 

At  this  place  subscriptions  were  re- 
ceived for  the  superbly  engraved  por- 
trait of  the  hero  of  Waterloo,  from  tiie 
picture  painted  by  SirThos.  Lawrence ; 
the  history  of  which  records  the  tact 
and  worldly  skill  of  the  publisher,  who 
secured  himself  against  the  attempted 
frauds,  too  often  successfully  practised 
upon  publishers  by  certain  among  the 
fashionable  world,  who  are  tubscribers 
to  every  thing,  but  who  pay  for  nothing 
—and  then  complain ! 

Mr.  Bowyer  announced  his  pro- 
spectus for  publishing  the  portrait  of 
the  illustrious  Wellington  soon  after 
his  splendid  battle  and  victory  of  Wa- 
terloo. Such  was  the  eagerness  of  the 
public  to  promote  the  scheme,  whilst 
the  Waterloo  rage  was  at  its  height, 
that  every  one  who  fancied  himself  a 
patriot  desired  to  have  a  prime  im- 
pression from  the  engraved  plate,  and 
at  any  price  !  Fortunately  for  the  spi- 
rited projector,  who  had  bought  expe- 
rience, he  had  a  book  with  printed 
receipts,  which  his  agents  made  a  con- 
dition that  all  subscribers  were  com- 
pelled to  sign.  The  time  at  length 
arrived  when  the  print  was  completed, 
some  six  or  seven  years  afterwards,  but 
the  subscribing  frenzy  had  long  ceased, 
when  the  far  greater  part  had  forgotten, 
or  pretended  not  to  remember  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  refused  to  receive  the 
print;  but  the  book  of  signatures  being 
produced,  this  indubitable  evidence,  to 
the  chagrin  of  the  would-be  defiaulters, 
compelled  payment ;  and  the  publisher 
made  a  capital  speculation  of  the 
scheme,  and  pocketed  many  thousand 
pounds. 

Tlie  last  scene  to  be  recorded  in  the 
eventful  history  of  Schomberg  House 
was  that  of  "  honest  Tom  Payne,"  the 
bibliopolist,  who,  about  forty  years  ago, 
removed  from  the  well-known  premises 
at  the  Mews  Gate,  the  bottom  of  Castle 
Street,  Leicester  Square,  at  the  northern 
entrance  of  that  royal  icurie^  at  which, 
for  many  preceding  years,  all  the  lite- 
rary lords  and  dukes  in  the  land,  and 
others,  eminent  bibliomaniasts,  there 
held  conclave  daily ;  and  these  homely, 
one-storied  premises,  were  designated 
the  "Royal  Exchange  of  Literature." 
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Having  exhausted  the  sights  of  Con* 
stantinople  and  its  suburbs,  we  took 
our  departure  for  Vienna  on  the  30th 
of  July,  in  the  Danube  steamer;  con- 
sidering that  a  steam-voyage  iq)  the 
river,  in  spite  of  crowded  cabins,  suf« 
focation,  mosquitoes,  and  fevers,  was 
preferable  to  the  land-journey  to  Bel- 
grade by  the  passage  of  the  Balkan^ — 
a  journey  or  nearly  eight  hundred 
miles  performed  entirely  on  horseback, 
and  seldom  done,  except  by  couriers^ 
in  less  than  ten  days.  Our  steamer  was 
the  Ferdinando  Priroo,  well  known  to 
Eastern  travellers  as  one  of  the  best 
vessels  of  the  Austrian  company ;  she 
was  commanded  byasmartlittle  captain, 
who  lost  no  opportunity  of  making 
tlie  world''  around  him  understand 
that  he  was  a  British  sailor,  and  duly 
sensible  of  the  privileges  and  import- 
ance thereto  belonging. 

In  order  to  fortify  ourselves  against 
the  contingencies  above  alluded  to,  as 
inseparable  .from  a  voyage  up  the 
Danube,  we  had  taken  care  to  procure 
a  supply  of  such  comforts  and  luxuries 
as  Constantinople  enabled  us  to  obtain, 
and  the  want  of  which  had  been  seri- 
ously felt  during  our  previous  journey 
in  Egypt  and  Greece :  the  most 
important  of  these  were  mosquito 
curtains,  and  London  porter  from 
Slampa's  celebrated  store.  Travellers 
who  follow  (his  route  will  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  to  the  use  of  this 
beverage  in  the  pestilent  swamps  of  the 
Lower  Danube  during  the  dog-days, 
tlie  exemption  of  many  passengers  from 


by  Terapia  and  Buyukder^;  and,  in 
about  two  hours  and  a  half^  entered 

"  the  P(mtie  sea. 
Whose  ioy  oorrent  and  oompvlnve  emam 
Ne'er  leels  retiring  ebb,  bat  keeps  dee 
ooune 

To  the  Propontis  and  the  HeUespoot." 

We  rounded  the  promontory  of  Papas 
Bomou,  on  which  stands  the  Fasar 
and  Fort  of  Europe  (Roumdi  Fanar- 
aki),  sweeping  close  to  the  Cyaoean 
Symplegadies,  which  lie  off  it  Hiese 
singular  rocks,  so  CEimous  in  the  bisloTy 
of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  are  situ- 
ated at  the  northern  entrance  of  the 
Bosphorus  close  to  the  European  shore ; 
while  the  Asiatic  Symplegaaes  are  more 
distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  channel, 
beyond  the  town  of  Eiva :  it  was  from 
the  latter  that  Jason  took  his  stxiee 
anchor.  The  rapid  way  of  our  steamer 
caused  the  five  rocks  to  close  so  speedily 
into  one,  that  the  ancient  &ble  of  their 
crushing  ships  which  passed  between 
them  was  forcibly  brought  to  our  re- 
collection. On  the  highest  rocky  wfakh 
roost  travellers  have  dimbed,  and  op 
which  Lord  Byron  says  he  scrambled 
with  as  great  risk  as  ever  the  Aiigonauts 
escaped  in  their  hoy,''  is  the  pedestal 
of  a  column  converted  into  an  altar  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  as  an  inscription 
legible  in  the  last  century  proved: 
rams'  heads  and  fostoons  of  flowers  are 
still  traceable  upon  it  Byioo's  de- 
scription of  this  portion  of  the  Bbck 
Sea  is  much  quoted  by  travellers,  who 
are  often  practically  convinced  of  the 

tritfli       if  a  r>nnr>liiHincr  linA«  >  — . 
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Oar  course  was  almost  due  north 
along  the  western  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea ;  but  at  no  thne  after  oar  entrance 
were  we  rery  near  the  coast,  the  ap- 
pearance of  which  is  tame  after  the 
scenery  of  the  Bosphoras.  The  cliffs, 
in  many  parts,  reminded  us  of  the 
soath- western  shore  of  the  British 
Channel,  but  the  soil  appeared  to  be 
entirely  uncoltiYBted  and  destitute  of 
timber.  About  half-past  eight  on  the 
follo^wing  rooming  we  anchored  in  the 
little  harbour  of  Varna,  the  ancient 
Odessus,  celebrated  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  Russian  war  for  the  gallant  defence 
of  its  garrison  during  six  or  seven 
weeks  against  the  whole  army  of  Rus- 
sia^ and  for  the  disgraceful  capitula- 
tion of  Youssouf  Pacha,  who,  through 
treacbeiy  or  cowardice,  surrendered  the 
fortress  to  the  enemy.  Nadir  Achmet 
Bey  left  the  steamer  here,  intending  to 
rejoin  us  at  Silistria.  During  our  brief 
voyage  he  had  surprised  the  passengers 
by  his  roarrellous  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages, and  by  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  European  habits,  acquired 
daring  his  travels  and  through  books. 
This  singular  personage,  to  whom  we 
shall  liave  occasion  to  refer  hereafter,  re- 
presented himself  as  an  Astatic  Turk  in 
the  military  service  of  the  sultan;  he 
stated  that  bis  rank  was  that  of  general 
of  artillery,  that  he  had  20,000  men 
under  his  command,  and  that  he  pos- 
sessed estates  in  Bulgaria,  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  sultan  as  a  mark  of 
personal  fiivour.  The  only  external 
evidences  of  Turkish  origin  were  his 
beardy  his  Turkish  ^uniform,  and  his 
slippers;  but  his  dress  was  so  well 
made,  and  his  slippers  covered  so 
Parisian-like  a  boot,  that  tliey  rather 
confirmed  our  disposition  to  question 
the  accuracy  of  his  statement.  His 
Fez  cap,  whidi,  contrary  to  Oriental 
etiquette,  he  invariably  removed  at 
raeals,  covered  iu>t  a  shaven  crown, 


Englbh  lady,  whose  own  powers  as  a 
linguist  gave  her  ample  opportunities 
of  testing  his  proficiency  in  the  Euro- 
pean tongues.  He  professed  a  pro- 
found hatred  of  Russia ;  and  said  that 
if  England  declared  war  with  that 
power,  he  would  march  against  it  with 
nis  20,000  men,  even  if  the  sultan 
should  forbid  his  interference:  his 
violent  indignation  against  Russia  ap- 
peared to  many  of  our  party  to  be  sus- 
picious, and  we  concluded  that  he  was  a 
Folish  spy  in  the  service  of  the  autocrat. 
We  afterwards  discovered  that,  before  he 
landed  at  Varna,  he  confessed  to  the 
captain  of  the  steamer  that  he  had  no 
money  to  pav  his  passage,  and  begged 
to  be  trusted  until  he  came  on  bo«rd 
again  at  Silistria.  After  some  delay, 
the  captain  submitted  to  this  arrange- 
ment, Deing  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
this  part  of  his  story.  As  we  had 
land^  before  htm,  we  had  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  seeing  that  when  he  entered 
the  town  the  sentries  took  no  notice 
of  him,  and  treated  him  as  a  perfect 
stranger,—- a  circumstance  not  to  be 
reconciled  with  his  statements  of  his 
high  official  rank  and  great  possessions 
in  the  province.  He  had  also  stated 
that  he  was  on  a  special  mission  from 
the  sultan  to  the  Pacha  of  Varna: 
another  fact  which  we  could  not  re- 
concile with  the  nature  of  his  reception. 
However,  he  had  hitherto  been  so 
agreeable,  and  had  so  diverted  our 
voyage  by  exciting  speculations  as  to 
his  real  character,  that  we  were  sorry 
to  lose  him. 

On  landing,  some  of  our  party 
went  to  visit  the  pacha  and  the  ureek 
archbishop ;  while  the  rest,  accom- 
panied by  the  captain,  vbited  the 
old  fortifications,  and  examined  the 
place  where  the  Russians  made  tlieir 
first  breach  in  1823.  In  an  adjoining 
valley,  Ladislaus,  king  of  Poland,  was 
defeated  by  Amurath  1.  in  1444 — a  just 
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noon  iti  tbe  open  sea ;  at  Vama  it  was 
simply  brackish,  but  a  fresh-water  lake 
which  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
harbour  evidently  has  much  influence. 
In  the  open  sea  the  water  was  much 
Salter  than  I  expected,  from  the  ac- 
counts given  by  former  travellers,  though 
it  was  much  less  salt  than  in  the  Bos- 
phorus  near  Scutari :  it  was,  however, 
sali  in  tlie  literal  sense  of  the  term,  and 
not  bitter  like  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. We  saw  large  shoals  of  por- 
poises during  the  day,  and  passed 
several  vessels  and  small  craft  steering 
for  the  mouth  of  tbe  Danube. 

At  six  A.M.  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, we  were  approaching  the  low  en- 
trance of  the  river,  which  appeared  like 
a  long,  hopeless  bank  of  flat  marsh, 
overgrown  by  rushes.  About  half-past 
seven  we  entered  the  Sulinbh,  the  only 
one  of  the  four  mouths  which  is  now 
navigable,  and  therefore  craftily  secured 
by  tbe  Russians  in  their  last  treaty  with 
the  Porte.  The  passage  even  of  this 
mouth  is  obstructed  by  a  bar,  which 
renders  tbe  navigation  of  it  in  the  night 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
On  each  bank  were  Russian  guards, 
those  on  the  Turkish  side  being  osten- 
sibly stationed  there  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  quarantine.  By  the 
treaty  alluded  to,  Russia  secured  to 
herself,  under  the  name  of  Bessarabia, 
tbe  whole  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river  from  the  Sulin^h  mouth  to  the 
river  Pruth,  below  Galadsch,  and  even 
presumed  to  impose  a  tax  upon  all 
vessels  enterincr  the  river.  Our  cap- 
tain of  the  Ferdinando  Primo  was  par- 
ticularly glorious  at  his  success  in 
resisting  this  imposition;  and  at  the 
remonstrance,  it  is  said,  of  the  British 
cabinet,  the  tax  was  repealed  for  the 
shipping  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  low 
rush-covered  banks  are  the  hot-bed  of 
malaria  and  mosquitoes,  and  the  mor- 
tality among  the  Russian  guards  is 
said  to  be  immense.  The  countenances 
of  those  we  saw  en  passant  were  per- 
fect counterparts  of  those  remarked  by 
every  traveller  at  the  post-stations  on 
the  Pontine  marshes ;  but,  to  a  power 
like  Riioaio  tVko  i/\aa      kCa  i„  «Afk;»» 


it  is  SO  circuitous  and  fonns  so  many 
reaches,  and  the  banks  are  every  where 
so  low,  that  the  ships  working  op  and 
down  its  stream  are  seen  over  the  had, 
even  when  at  a  considerable  dtstnoe 
from  each  other.  The  Essex  abore  of 
the  Thames  is  picturesqoe  ia  coa- 
l^rison  with  this  part  of  tbe  Lovicr 
Danube ;  the  only  variety  in  its  tane 
and  monotonous  course  is  tbe  appear- 
ance of  the  Baishapat,  or  Fire  Moan- 
tains,  which,  though  distant,  present  a 
distinct  and  broken  outline,  rising  be- 
hind the  low  swamps  of  the  western 
bank  of  the  river.  At  three  p.  v.  we 
arrived  at  Tuldscha,  and  landed  sefcial 
of  our  Turkish  passengers.  Rain  began 
to  fall  in  torrents,  obscuring  tbe  at- 
mosphere to  sudi  a  degree  that  it 
became  doubtful  whether  the  vessel 
could  proceed;  however,  by  the  skill 
and  perseverance  of  Captain  Everm, 
who  remained  on  deck  during  tbe 
whole  night,  we  proceeded  without 
delay,  and  anchored  at  Galadsch,  tW 
port  of  Moldavia,  about  midnigbt,  ailer 
having  made,  we  were  told,  a  very 
favourable  voyage  from  Constantinople. 
Passengers  who  land  at  Galadsch  most 

STform  a  quarantine  of  fourteen  days, 
ere,  for  the  first  time,  we  experieooed 
the  miseries  of  the  Danube  mosqoiioes; 
they  boarded  us  in  swarms,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  the  cabin  was  carried  by 
storm.  Alas !  the  muslin  of  the  Con- 
stantinople curtains  was  not  fine 
enough  ;  so  that  our  ini^ers  easily 
found  their  way  through,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  get  out  again.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  every  fece  bore  evi- 
dence of  the  combat,  and  gave  a  wo- 
folpresentiment  of  future  suffering. 

The  Ferdinando  Primo  genmUy 
remains  a  day  at  Galadsch ;  we  were, 
therefore,  compelled  to  divert  our  time 
as  well  as  we  could  in  a  situation  wbeie 
quarantine  regukitions  almost  made  us 
prisoners  in  the  ship.  In  a  cniise 
made  with  the  captain  round  the  islands 
in  the  river,  we  saw  snipes,  herons, 
water-hens,  &c.;  indeed  the  Lower 
Danube  is  the  resort  of  numerous 
varieties  of  birds,  and  during  winter 
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sul9,  and  the  principal  port  for  the 
coDinierce  of  the  river. 

Part  of  the  town  is  somewhat  elevated 
above  the  river,  and  contains  some 
good  bouses  recently  constructed  in 
the  European  style,  but  in  general  it 
lies  upon  a  low  marshy  flat ;  its  houses 
are  built  of  wood,  and  are  seldom  more 
than  one  story  high  ;  and  its  streets  are 
so  splashy,  that  boards  are  necessary 
to  render  th'em  passable.   The  steamer 
was  moored  alongside  Uie  place  assign- 
ed to  ships  in  quarantine,  which  was 
separated  from  the  town  by  the  Par- 
latorio,  a  space  of  about  six  feet  broad, 
extending  for  some  distance  along  the 
bank,  and  protected  from  intrusion  by 
a  high  palisade  on  each  side.  This 
neutral  ground  was  crowded  with  Mol- 
davian ladies,  who  came  down  to  be 
stared  at  and  admired  by  the  newly 
arrived  cargo  of  the  FerJinando  Pri- 
mo ;  and  one  of  them  told  us  that  she 
bad  come  to  Galadsch  that  morning 
from  a  considerable  distance,  in  order 
to  see  a  steam-vessel.   Our  walk  along 
the  Parlatorio  was  the  only  bit  of 
Moldavian  ground  to  which  we  were 
allowed  access;  and  nothing  beyond 
the  town  made  an  exception  to  the 
general  monotony,  except  the  distant 
range  of  the  Balkan,  which  appeared 
much  nearer  than  it  really  is,  m  con- 
sequence of  the  low  level  of  the  plain 
which  spreads  from  its  base  to  the  river. 

At  four  P.M.  we  were  again  under 
^y;  and,  afler  a  run  of  about  two 
hours,  the  steamer  moored  alongside 
tlie  wooded  quay  of  Ibmila,  or  Bra- 
bilou,  the  port  of  Wallacbia,  the  second 
and  last  port  of  the  Danube  to  which 
Jarge  vessels  come  for  cargoes,  and  be- 
yond which  they  seldom  pass.  It  is 
conveniently  situated  for  the  shipment 
of  com,  which  is  collected  there  from 
(lie  rich  plains  of  the  principality. 
Among  the  vessels  we  passed  m  our 
progress  from  the  Sulin^h  mouth  to 
(^adsch,  and  those  we  found  at  Ibraila, 
the  largest  proportion  were  under  the 
%rian  flag ;  the  rest,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  Russians  and  two  or  three 
English  brigs,  were  river  vessels.  All 
of  them  were  going  up  light,  and  the 
passage  against  the  current,  which  be- 
gins to  be  strong  between  Galadsch 
and  Ibraila,  was  evidently  the  most 
^ious  imaginable.  The  wind,  when 
fevourable  for  proceeding  direct,  fre- 
<iuently  becomes  contrary,  in  conse- 
<luence  of  the  numerous  bends  of  the 
stream;  under  these  circumstances;  it 


is  necessary  to  tow  or  track:  a  pro- 
cess which  is  both  laborious  and  aau- 
gerous  to  European  sailors  in  a  coun- 
try of  constant  malaria  under  a  burn- 
ing sun.    It  is  surprising  that  the 
merchants  have  not  yet  introduced 
a  small  steam-tug  on  this  part  of  the 
river ;  the  saving  of  time  alone  would 
speedily  repay  the  cost  of  its  employ- 
ment.   Many  of  the  Syrian  ships  are 
well  found,  and  remarkably  pretty 
models;  they  are  rigged  generally  as 
brigs,  and  frequently  carry  sky-sails. 
We  were  much  amused  during  our  stay 
here  by  the  skiffs  of  the  river,  which 
more  resemble  the  canoes  of  savages 
than  the  boats  upon  one  of  the  princi- 
pal streams  of  Europe.   They  are  cut 
out  of  a  single  trunk,  and  are  propelled 
by  paddles,  broad  at  the  extremities, 
like  those  of  the  South  Sea  islanders. 
One  of  these  was  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  length,  and  was  as  perfect  a 
curiosity  in  its  way  as  its  owner,  a* 
venerable  old  Greek,  who  paddled 
about  in  his  Lilliputian  vessel  with  as 
much  content  as  if  he  commanded  a 
frigate.   Tlie  crafl,  ill  adapted  as  she 
seemed  for  such  an  experiment,  also 
carried  sail,  and  exhibited  a  rude  at- 
tempt at  the  rig  of  a  cutter ;  her  breadth 
of  beam  prevented  her  upsetting,  and 
she  made  very  fair  progress  under 
canvass :  the  maneuvres  of  this  second 
Commodore  0*Brien,  who  is  said  to 
enjoy  the  surprise  of  the  foreign  sailors, 
adorded  us  great  amusement.  We 
were  also  much  struck  with  a  pecu- 
liarity in  the  changing  of  the  evening 
guard  at   the  Wallachian  stations. 
After  the  usual  manceuvres,  which  were 
performed  with  remarkable  precision, 
every  man,  at  the  word  of  command, 
took  off  his  hat ;  and,  making  frequent 
signs  of  the  cross  on  his  head  and 
breast,  appeared  absorbed  for  several 
minutes  in  devotion;  afler  this  ob- 
servance, they  were  marched  off  to 
their  several  stations.    Close  to  the 
place  of  our  anchorage  was  a  Parla- 
torio, similar  to  that  of  Galadsch ;  and 
near  it  was  a  guard-house,  whose  win- 
dows, on  our  arrival,  were  crowded 
with  visitors,  among  whom  were  many 
Wallachian  ladies.   If  the  party  there 
assembled  might  have  been  considered 
a  fair  specimen  of  their  countrywomen, 
we  should  have  pronounced  the  female 
beauty  of  Wallachia  to  be  very  remark- 
able, and  far  superior  to  timt  of  the 
neighbouring  state.    Our  captain  pro- 
posed in  the  evening  that  we  should 
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entertain  the  Wallacks  by  a  dance, 
and  the  very  respectable  mate  of  the 
Ferdinando  volunteered  bis  services  on 
the  fiddle;  we  accordingly  assembled 
a  strong  party  of  English,  French,  and 
Germans,  on  the  platform  of  the  Par- 
latorio,  and  should  have  enjoyed  our 
dance  much  more  if  the  Wsdlachian 
belles  had  been  permitted  to  join  it. 
The  Britons  became  loyal  with  the 
excitement  of  country-dances  and  Scotch 
reels ;  and  singing  followed,  principally 
to  the  tune  of  "  Rule  Britannia,*'  and 
•*  God  save  the  King."  As  a  finale  to 
the  entertainment,  Captain  Everson 
sent  up  some  brilliant  rockets,  and 
burnt  blue -lights,  a  present  recently 
received  from  the  Capitan  Pacha.  It 
was  fortunate  for  his  passengers  that 
they  were  lig^t-hearted  enough  to  find 
enjoyment  so  easily,  and  that  he  was 
so  ready  to  promote  it. 

Ibraila  is  a  town  of  between  five  and 
six  thousand  inhabitants ;  the  Wal- 
lacks call  themselves  Rumouni,  and  the 
country  Tsara  Bumanesca^  or  Roman 
land ;  the  language  presents  so  many 
affinities  to  the  Dilin  language,  that  it 
would  seem  to  have  almost  superseded 
the  original  tongue  af>er  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Dacia.  The  dress  of  the 
Wallack  and  Moldavian  f>easants  is 
generally  composed  of  skins ;  but  they 
are  distinguished  by  their  head-dress — 
the  Wallachian  being  black,  the  Mol- 
davian white.  Tl»e  Danube  at  Ibraila, 
and  between  it  and  Silistria,  is  impeded 
by  numerous  long  islands,  which  divide 
it  into  several  channels ;  the  stream  is 
deep  and  rapid,  and  always  yellow 
from  the  quantity  of  mud  which  it 
brings  down  in  its  course  of  1500 
miles  from  the  Black  Forest  to  the  sea. 
The  Ferdinando  Primo  maintains  the 
steam  communication  between  Ibraila 
and  Constantinople,  and  does  not  go 
beyond  the  former  station;  we  were, 
therefore,  obliged  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  Hungarian  steamer,  which  we 
expected  to  nave  found  there.  On  the 
morning  following  our  arrival,  the  Pan- 
nonia  made  her  appearance,  having 
been  detained  a  day  neyond  her  usual 
time  by  the  rain  and  foggy  weather  we 
had  experienced.  For  nearly  an  hour 
before  her  arrival  the  crew  had  an- 
nounced her  approach,  having  observed 
the  smoke  over  the  low  banks  of  the 
river  between  Ibraila  and  Silistria.  In 
the  album,  or  "  Fremden-huch,*'  of  the 
Ferdinando  Primo,  which  all  travellers 
on  the  Lower  Danube  will  at  once 


remember,  we  found  recorded  numer- 
ous testimonies  in  ftvour  of  ber  cood 
arrangements,  and  of  the  skill  and  kind 
attentions  of  her  British  captain ;  maoy 
of  the  voyageurs  who  had  preceded  m 
had  expresMd  their  approbation  in  the 
most  flattering  manner,  and  vre  were 
happy  in  being  able  to  confirm  tbdr 
evidence  by  the  record  of  our  own 
experience.  Among  the  writers,  I  ob- 
served the  names  of  Prince  Canla- 
cuxene,    Mavrocordato,  the  Persian 

Srinces,  the  author  of  the  KumiMk, 
liss  Pardoe,  Colonel  Considine,  ke. 
The  record  of  Miss  Pardoe  W9s  in 
rhyme,  and  of  so  indifierent  a  qoalttj 
that  the  next  female  traveller  on  the 
Danube  indulged  in  a  similar  efibsioo, 
the  greater  part  of  which  vras  a  good- 
natured  quiz  on  the  poetry  or  ber 
literary  predecessor. 

At  three  p.ic.  we  were  transleiTed 
to  the  Pannonia,  a  much  smaller  ves- 
sel, very  inferior  in  accommodation 
and  deficient  in  power,  being  sopidied 
with  engines  of  only  eighteen  boose 
power  each.    We  soon  discovered  that 
a  diflferent  system  prevailed  on  board ; 
in  the  Ferdinando,  a  dollar  a-day  was 
paid  by  each  passenger;  and  break- 
fast,  dinner,  and  tea,  were  served  in  a 
truly  English  style.    In  the  Pan- 
nonia, and  in  the  other  vessels  on  the 
river,  the  meals  are  managed  by  a 
restaurateur;  and,  consequently,  half 
of  them  are  considered  as  extras^  and 
are  as  indifierent  as  can  be  expected. 
The  greatest  annoyance,  however,  was 
the  delay.    We  were  idle  nearly  an 
entire  day  at  Galadsch,  and  were  de- 
tained at  Ibraila  from  six  in  the  even* 
ing  of  one  day  until  the  midnight  of 
the  next.    It  would  be  a  great  im* 
provement  upon  the  existing  arrange- 
ments if  the  Ferdinando  were  allowed 
to  proceed  direct  to  Skela  Cladova, 
which  the  depth  of  the  river  woold 
permit;  there  would  not  then  be  any 
transfer  of  passengers,  or  any  delay  in 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  second 
steamer.   It  also  appeared  to  us  that 
the  construction  of  the  vessels  which 
ply  exclusively  on  the  river  might  be 
much  improved ;  thev  might  be  more 
roomy  and  considerably  broader,  like 
the  steamers  on  the  American  lakes; 
whereas  the  Pannonia  is  scarcely  su- 
perior in  size  or  accommodation  to  the 
Greenwich  boats  upon  the  Thames, 
if  we  except  tlie  addition  of  a  few 
small  and  miserably  ventilated  sleep- 
ing-berths.   In  the  afternoon  we  be- 
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came  weary  of  Ihe  eonfinement,  and 
took  a  craise  in  the  ship's  boat  along 
the  shores  of  Bulgaria, — finding  them, 
like  those  opposite  Galadsch,  low, 
swampy,  and  overgrown  with  long, 
rank  reeds,  which  swarm  with  mos- 
quitoes. Beyond  this  line  of  marshy 
flat  which  borders  on  the  rirer,  the 
vast  plain  of  the  province  stretches 
away^  to  the  foot  of  the  Balkan,  almost 
without  interruption;  its  fertility  is 
said  to  be  greater  than  tliat  of  Wal- 
lacbia^  and  tlie  plain  has  the  reputation 
of  being  among  the  richest  in  the 
world.  The  cabin- windows  of  the 
Pannonia  were  carefully  covered  with 
hue  muslin  in  order  to  exclude  the 
mosquitoes,  but  no  precautions  could 
suffice;  k)ng  before  night  the  cabin 
was  swarming  with  them ;  the  irritation 
of  their  bites  contributed  to  hasten  the 
pestilential  influence  of  the  malaria, 
and  several  passengers  were  soon  con- 
fined to  their  beds  by  that  terrible 
species  of  intermittent,  which  the  phy- 
sicians of  Vienna  emphatically  desig- 
nate by  the  name  ot  "  the  Danube 
Fever.''  The  river  near  Ibraila  is  re- 
markable for  its  vast  flocks  of  pelicans ; 
at  one  bend  of  the  stream  we  found  it 
completely  covered  with  these  birds, 
and  in  other  parts  we  observed  large 
flocks  of  storks,  herons,  and  wild-ducks. 
The  Pannonia  lef^  Ibraila  soon  after 
midnight ;  in  the  morning  the  scenery 
began  to  improve,  especially  as  we 
approached  Hirsova,  a  small  Turkish 
town  with  a  single  minaret,  prettily 
situated  in  a  bay  between  two  bold  lime- 
stone promontories.  In  the  northern 
of  these  rocky  cliffs  are  several  caverns, 
and  in  the  southern  some  vestiges  of 
ancient  masonry  close  to  the  water, 
apparently  the  base  of  the  Turkish 
fortress,  which,  before  the  Russian  in- 
vasion, was  one  of  the  most  important 
strongholds  on  the  river.  The  Wal- 
ladiian  bank  was  guarded  at  mtervals 
by  a  military  post,  consisting  generally 
of  two  soldiers,  whose  habitation  is 
nothing  more  than  a  miserable  cabin  of 
straw,  elevated  above  the  banks  on 
wooden  poles ;  in  front  of  each  cabin 


posite  bank.  The  scenery  of  the  river 
on  the  Bulgarian  side  presented  a 
pleasing  succession  of  beautifully  wood- 
ed hills,  covered  with  oaks  and  horse- 
chestnuts  in  full  flower;  it  derived 
additional  beauty  from  the  numerous 
small  and  prettily  wooded  islands 
which  occur  in  the  mid  channel  about 
the  great  bend  of  the  river  at  Rassova. 
Near  Cseraavoda  we  saw  the  Canal  of 
Trajan,  commenced  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  the  Danube  at  this  part  with 
the  Black  Sea  near  Varna,  but  never 
completed.  Though  narrow,  it  is  still 
suflBciently  spacious  to  allow  the  Pan- 
nonia to  enter  it  with  ease :  the  com- 
pletion of  this  channel  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  advantages  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Danube,  and  would,  more- 
over, render  the  possession  of  the 
mouths  of  the  river  unimportant  to  Rus- 
sia. The  design  ofopening  the  canal  was 
once,  it  is  said,  seriously  entertiined 
by  the  present  Ottoman  government; 
but,  according  to  recent  accounts  of 
the  policy  of  the  northern  powers, 
Russia  has,  at  the  instigation  of  Austria, 
consented  to  withdraw  her  troops  from 
the  Sulinbh  mouth;  a  measure  which, 
if  true,  will  cause  the  formation  of  the 
new  channel  to  be  again  deferred.  The 
sufferings  of  the  passengers  from  mos- 
quitoes, and  the  crowded  state  of  our 
small  cabin,  induced  many  of  us  to 
spread  our  mattresses  on  the  deck  during 
the  night ;  and  we  contrived  to  sleep 
there  with  comparative  comfort,  and, 
fortunately,  without  any  ill-effects  from 
the  climate  of  the  river.  Towards 
evening  the  roof  and  beams  of  the  low 
cabin  became  positively  black  with  the 
mosquitoes  which  had  collected  there, 
and  the  three  French  passengers  regu- 
larly got  up  a  crusade  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cousins.  With  coats  thrown 
off,  and  large  towels  in  their  hands, 
the  whole  parly  resolutely  set  to  work 
every  evening,  amid  screams  of  horror 
from  the  Frenchmen,  who,  repudiating 
the  virtuous  casuistry  of  the  Abbess  of 
Andoiiillets  and  her  pretty  novice, 
Margarita,  on  their  journey  to  the  hot- 
baths  of  Bourbon,  had  no  compunction 
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with  Russian  policy  during  the  occu* 
pation  of  this  part  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. It  was  strongly  fortified  by  the 
invaders,  in  tlie  expectation  that  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  the  Porte 
would  never  oe  fulfilled.  There  is 
little,  beyond  these  fortifications,  to 
detain  the  traveller  in  the  town;  its 
population  is  below  10,000,  and  is 
composed  of  a  mixed  assemblage  of 
Greeks,  Turks,  Bulgars,  and  Jews; 
the  Turks  being,  as  usual,  in  the 
smallest  proportion.  We  left  it 
again  at  nme  a.m.,  having  taken  on 
board  our  quondam  passenger.  Nadir 
Achmet  Bey,  who  again  gave  us 
ample  proofs  of  his  versatile  attain- 
ments. During  his  stay  on  board,  he 
mystified  the  French  and  Gennan 
passengers  by  his  extraordinary  fa- 
miliarity with  the  literature  of  tlieir 
languages;  and  his  conversation  was 
frequently  seasoned  by  a  very  apt 
quotation  from  the  Latin  classics. 
He  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
whole  party;  but,  as  if  anxious  to 
shew  that  he  was  a  cosmopolite  in 
manners  as  well  as  in  language,  he 
indulged  so  freely  in  wine  at  dinner 
that  he  lost  all  self-control;  and,  for 
some  slight  exercise  of  authority  on 
the  part  of  the  captain,  he  abused  him 
in  the  choicest  specimens  of  Italian 
Billingsgate  that  I  ever  heard  out  of 
Naples.  The  conduct  of  the  captain 
was  firm,  but  respectful;  while  the 
language  and  demeanour  of  Nadir  Bey 
were  so  uncalled-for,  so  unjust,  and  so 
intolerable  to  any  person  acquainted 
with  the  disciphne  of  a  ship,  that 
several  of  the  English  party  remon- 
strated with  him.  He  was  so  irritated 
at  finding  that  the  passengers  were  not 
disposed  to  encourage  him,  that  he 
vented  his  indignation  against  the 
Englishman  who  first  assured  him  that 
he  was  wrong,  by  saying  that  he  was 
sure  from  his  being  the  advocate  of  a 
km  nm,  that  he  must  be  a  low  nerson 
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toman  throne;  being  the  sooy 
stated,  of  the  sultana  who  escaped  fion 
the  massacre  of  the  harem  of  Sdtan 
MustafiL  Subsequent  events,  how- 
ever, have  proved  that  the  pretendn 
is  known  and  understood  beyond  the 
empire  to  whose  possession  he  aspires. 
He  was  bom,  it  appears,  at  Coostaoti- 
nople,  of  a  Polish  mother ;  and,  afher 
many  adventures  in  early  life,  wlucfa 
nearly  cost  htm  his  bead,  he  escaped 
and  round  patronage  under  that  am- 
rebel,  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  in  whose 
service  he  is  known  to  haTe  visited 
England.  Soon  after  we  met  hios  on 
the  Danube,  the  newspapers  annonneed 
the  discovery  of  some  plot  devised  by 
the  pacha,  and  carried  on  by  Nadir 
Bey  at  Constantinople ;  bat  be  con- 
trived to  escape  in  a  steamer,  and 
reached  i^pt.  -  His  reception  by 
Mehemet  Alt  does  not  appear  to  bave 
been  very  cordial,  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence of  his  ill-success,  for  be  soon 
made  his  appearance  at  Malta;  and 
knowing,  aoubtless,  from  past  ex- 
perience, tliat  the  greater  the  lie  the 
more  believers  he  would  have,  he  there 
proclaimed  himself  the  lawful  beir  to 
the  Turkbh  throne;  adding,  tbat  be 
did  not  wish  to  convulse  the  empire  by 

a  contest,  but  that  he  was  willing 

to  accept  a  pension  I 

We  have  dwelt  radier  longer  on  the 
history  of  this  extraordinary  and  im- 
pudent impostor  than  he,  perhaps,  de- 
serves; but  many  of  the  readen  of 
Reoina  have,  no  doubt,  met  him  in 
tlieir  travels,  and  to  these  the  pie- 
ceding  details  may  be  interesting.  He 
has  since  transferred  his  ready  services 
to  a  more  profitable  market  than  Egypt, 
and  future  voyageurs  will  find  him  not 
at  the  head  of  20,000  men  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  or  enjoying  the 
otiwn  cum  digniiate  of  his  Bulgarian 
territory,  but  officiating  as  man-of«U 
work  at  the  court  of  Morocco,  where 
recent  travellers  have  seen  him ! 
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lifeless  fiulgarian  to^n,  although  its 
mixed  population  of  Armenians,  Greeks, 
and  Turks,  is  said  to  be  not  less  than 
38,000  souls.  It  was  burnt  by  the 
Russians  in  1816,  and  does  not  ap- 
|)ear  to  have  recovered  the  calamity : 
Its  baars  are  poor,  and  are  remark- 
able only  for  tneir  pretty  pipe-bowls. 
Leaving  Ruschuk,  the  scenery  of  the 
Bulgarian  bank  presented  a  pleasing 
variety  of  well-wooded  and  rich  country, 
abounding  in  beautiful  dells.  The 
peasants  were  busily  engaged  in  the 
bay-hanrest,  and  the  country  generally 
presented  a  very  different  aspect  from 
that  which  greeted  us  in  the  lower  parts 
of  tbe  river.  The  cliffs  on  the  Bul- 
garian bank  diversified  the  scenery  by 
their  rocky  escarpments  and  wooded 
sammits ;  nothing  was  wanting  but 
more  evidence  of  civilised  life  to  com- 
plete the  elements  of  an  extremely 
beautiful  picture.  The  sunsets  on  the 
river  at  this  season  are  remarkably  fine, 
and  deserve  to  be  particularised  among 
tbe  other  incidents  of  the  voyage.  We 
were  delayed  again  for  two  hours  at 
Sistov,  and  did  not  arrive  at  Nikopoli 
until  the  next  morning.  This  town  of 
20,000  inhabitants  is  prettily  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Osma  with  the 
Danube ;  it  is  celebrated  for  the  first 
battle  fought  upon  the  Danube  between 
the  Turks  and  Christians  in  1396, 
when  Bajazet  defeated  Sigismund  of 
Hungary  and  his  allies.  The  scenery 
daring  this  day's  passage  was  by  no 
means  so  striking  as  tlmt  already  de- 
scribed ;  the  cliffs  near  the  river  are  so 
perpendicular,  that  it  seems  as  if  their 
horizontal  strata  had  been  cut  artifici- 
ally :  the  lines  of  the  current  when  the 
river  is  swollen  are  clearly  marked. 
The  only  place  of  importance  we  passed 
was  Rahova,  or  Oreava,  prettily  situ- 
ated on  the  side  of  a  hill  near  the  little 
river  Seidul.  Towards  morning  a 
bead-wind  sprung  up,  which  delayed 
our  arrival  at  Widdin,  which  we  did 
not  reach  until  one  p.m.  :  in  the  bends 
of  the  river  below  it  we  enjoyed 
several  fine  views  of  the  Balkan  range. 
Widdin  was  by  fiir  the  most  important 
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to  pay  a  visit  to  this  remarkable  man, 
whose  name  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Janissaries, 
described  in  the  paper  on  Constanti- 
nople, in  our  January  number.  We 
were  escorted  by  a  very  intelligent 
protige  of  the  pacha,  the  director  of 
the  customs ;  his  physician  and  secre- 
tary —  the  former  a  Frenchman,  the 
latter  a  Jew — officiated  as  interpreters; 
the  Frenchman  communicating  with  the 
Jew  in  the  Bulgarian  dialect,  and  the 
Jew  translating  into  Turkish  for  the 
enlightenment  of  tbe  pacha.  Two  of 
our  party  (one  of  whom  was  an  English 
lady  who  has  sinc^  published  some 
very  charming  papers  on  Eastern  man- 
ners, written  with  so  much  talent  that 
we  are  almost  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
her  for  writing  so  little)  had  previously 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Hussein  in 
their  voyage  down  the  river ;  and,  on 
their  re-appearance,  the  pacha  clapped 
his  hands  and  shewed  great  pleasure 
at  the  renewal  of  their  visit.  On  that 
occasion  our  fair  pilgrim  was  invited 
to  visit  the  harem,  where  she  was  en- 
tertained by  his  wives  and  concubines 
with  the  exhibition  of  the  dancing- 
girls,  and  with  the  usual  accompani- 
ments of  a  Turkish  reception  —  pipes, 
coffee,  and  sweetmeats.  The  visit  was 
now  again  renewed ;  and  the  readers 
of  Regina  have  already  received  from 
the  pen  of  tbe  accomplished  Pelle- 
ORiNA  herself  a  graphic  description  of 
the  interior  of  the  harem  —  an  account 
which  has  no  rival  in  our  language  for 
truth  of  detail  or  for  a  true  percep- 
tion of  the  Turkish  character.  [See 
vol.  xviii.  p.  679. J  The  palace  in  which 
his  highness  resides  is  a  large  square 
building,  more  resembling  the  quad- 
rangle of  a  monastery,  or  a  large  mewsy 
than  the  palace  of  a  Turkish  governor. 
A  covered  gallery,  open  at  the  sides, 
ran  round  the  inner  sides  of  the  build- 
ing ;  the  harem  occupied  one  side ; 
and  in  another,  looking  out  upon  the 
Danube,  were  the  audience-cliamber 
and  private  apartments  of  the  pacha. 
Beneath  these  were  the  stables,  coach^ 
houses,  and  accommodations  for  the  at- 
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spective  set  at  defiance.  The  appear- 
ance of  Hussein  Pacha  by  no  means 
realised  our  presentiment  of  the  de- 
stroyer of  the  Janissaries ;  sitting  as  he 
was,  cross-legged,  in  the  corner  of  the 
divan,  we  had  no  means  of  judging  of 
his  height ;  but  we  concluded,  from  his 
portly  form,  that  measuring  his  stature 
t>y  the  architectural  rule  for  estimating 
the'proportions  of  classic  columns — so 
many  aiameters  in  height — his  high- 
ness would  certainly  belong  to  the 
unit  order.  His  head  struck  us  as  very 
fine ;  and  while  his  eye  denoted  deci- 
sion and  quickness  of  perception,  the 
general  expression  of  his  countenance 
was  indicative  of  kindness  and  bene- 
volence. His  robes  were  perfectly  d, 
la  Tvarc ;  but  he  had  no  turban,  hav- 
ing disoirded  that  head-dress  for  the 
fez,  when  he  renounced  the  Janissaries, 
as  described  in  the  former  article  on 
Constantinople.  We  were  arranged  on 
chairs  opposite  him,  forming  a  semi- 
circle. After  the  usual  salams,  he 
offered  his  snuff-box  to  each  of  us  in- 
dividually ;  I  returned  the  compliment 
by  a  canister  of  Scotch  high-dried, 
which  set  him  sneezing;  upon  which 
he  remarked  that  English  snuff  was 
very  strong,  and  he  would  not  after- 
wards accept  it.  Pipes  were  brought, 
with  coffee,  iced  water,  and  preserved 
cherries  placed  upon  sliced  lemons. 
The  pipes  had  by  far  the  richest  amber 
mouthpieces  I  had  ever  seen ;  they 
were  at  least  six  inches  long,  and  of 
proportionate  thickness ;  the  rings  were 
studded  with  brilliants,  most  tastefully 
set.  With  the  exception  of  the  ob- 
servation on  the  snuff,  the  pacha  had 
hitherto  remained  silent ;  but  the  pipes 
brought  about  a  conversation  perhaps 
as  brisk  as  it  usually  is  on  a  Turkish 
visit  of  ceremony,  allowing  about  five 
minutes  for  ruminating  on  each  observa- 
tion.   His  highness  commenced,  by 


prominent  characters  in  Turkish  a£^n 
are  of  the  rest  of  Europe, — for  be 
gravely  inquired,  seeing  that  our  party 
was  composed  of  French  and  Englisb, 
whether  Paris  or  London  was  the  ca- 
pital of  England.  During  our  inter- 
view, which  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  two 
rows  of  slaves  stood  barefooted  behind 
us,  to  replenish  our  pipes,  and  suf^ly 
us  with  refreshments.  Hussein  Paclia 
commenced  life  as  a  simple  tradesman ; 
and  became  in  course  of  time  an  im- 
portant personage  in  the  TuHcishanny. 
Previous  to  the  rebellion  of  1826,  he 
was  appointed  Aga  of  the  Janissaries, 
and  by  his  conduct  in  that  olBce 
gained  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
sultan,  who  subsequently  found  that 
he  had  not  trusted  him  in  vain. 
The  part  played  by  Hussein  in  the 
afYaif  of  the  Janissaries,  and  his  ser- 
vices in  executing  the  reforms  of  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  have  already  been  fully  de- 
scribed, and  need  not  be  again  re- 
peated. The  sultan  created  him  seras- 
kier  after  the  close  of  that  straggle; 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  Mehemet  Ali,  invested  him  witii 
the  command  of  the  Turkish  army  in 
Syria ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  loss 
of  his  first  battle  he  was  recalled,  and 
disgraced.  His  successors,  however,were 
equally  unsuccessful ;  and  the  sultan, 
convinced,  it  is  said,  that  the  reverses  of 
his  army  were  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
generals,  restored  him  to  fovonr ;  after 
which  Hussein  dbtingoished  himself 
by  his  gallant  victory  over  the  Russians 
at  Schumla,  and  became  a  pacha  of  three 
tails.  He  was  probably  as  independent 
as  he  could  desire  in  the  pachalicof 
Widdin,  but  since  our  visit  he  has 
been  prorboted  to  the  more  lucrative 
office  of  Pacha  of  Sinope ;  so  that  fu- 
ture travellers  on  the  Danube  are  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens 
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Roman  architedure;  and  that  the 
neighboarbood  of  the  town  itself  has 
many  objects  of  antiquarian  interest 
which  deserve  to  be  examined  and  de« 
scribed ;  but  this  would  have  required 
a  residence  of  several  days,  and  the 
captain  of  tlie  steamer  had  already 
summoned  us  to  depart.  We  were 
under  weigh  about  five  p.m.,  and  as 
we  passed  the  palace,  the  crew  saluted 
the  pacha  by  the  customary  compli- 
ment of  three  guns  and  three  cheers, 
which  he  acknowledged  from  his  win- 
dow by  waving  his  handkerchief  until 
the  vessel  was  out  of  sight. 

Among  the  passengers  who  landed 
this  morning  at  Widdin  were  three 
Greek  women  of  Bulgaria  and  their 
husbands,  whose  costume  was  more  re* 
markable  than  any  I  had  yet  observed. 
The  youngest  of  the  trio  was  a  bride, 
and  in  honour  of  her  marriage  the  whole 
parly  was  decked  out  in  holyday  suits. 
This  girl  was  rather  pretty;  she  car- 
ried her  dowry  upon  her  head  in  Turk- 
ish gold  pieces  of  twenty  and  thirty 
piastres,  pierced  and  arranged  so  as  to 
form  a  circular  skull-cap  of  gold.  Si- 
milar bands  of  coins  formed  her  brace- 
lets, while  the  front  and  sides  of  her 
hairvrere  crowded  with  ornaments  of 
silver,  and  gold,  and  diamonds, — not 
indeed  of  the  first  lustre,  but  rose  dia- 
monds, sufficiently  large  to  make  a 
•how  of  wealth  in  the  eyes  of  that  vain 
and  ostentatious  people.  Flowers  and 
pearls  also  addea  to  her  decorations ; 
and  a  mass  of  pearls  was  suspended 
round  her  neck.  She  wore  trousers  of 
scarlet  silk,  of  most  ample  size ;  a  red 
velvet  jacket  profusely  trimmed  with 
gold  braid,  and  a  long  loose  tunic  of 
blue  silk,  embroidered,  like  the  old- 
^hioned  damasks  of  our  grandmothers, 
with  large  gold  and  silver  flowers ;  this 
tunic  was  split  up  at  the  sides  nearly  to 
the  waist.  The  other  women  were  al- 
HKMt  as  gaudily  dressed ;  and  the  hus- 
bands looked  on  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion at  the  apparent  interest  and  appro- 
bation with  which  we  regarded  their 
•bowy  but  dingy  fineiy.  In  spite  of 
their  gay  dresses,  these  people  were 
merely  deck  passengers ;  and  they  had 
no  change  of  costume  for  the  night,  but 
jlept  on  deck  in  the  same  holyday  ha- 
oiliments.  Their  dialect  was  a  dis- 
*peeable  patois ;  but  the  women  were 
perfectly  acquainted  with  all  Uie  famous 
Romaic  songs  of  the  Revolution.  At 
request,  they  gave  us  the  cele- 
omed  war-iong,  beginning, 


the  men  joined  in  the  chorus, — 

But  the  melody  was  as  harsh  as  their 
voices,  although,  at  the  first  note,  all 
the  Greeks  in  the  ship  assembled  round 
the  performers,  and  testified  their  ap- 
probation  by  applause. 

The  rettaurateur  of  the  Pannonia 
for  the  last  few  days  had  indulged  us 
with  some  fine  fish  from  the  Danube : 
among  these,  the  carp,  pike,  and  stur- 
geon may  be  mentioned  as  particularly 
excellent;  and  the  small  craw-fish 
which  were  supplied  to  us  as  we  ap- 
proached the  Ilungarian  frontier  were 
received  as  a  real  luxury.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  we  enjoyed  a  fine  view 
of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  covered 
with  snow;  the  steamer  had  passed 
in  the  night  the  mouth  of  the  small 
river  Tiimok,  which  separates  Bulgaria 
from  Servia ;  the  small  remaining  tract 
of  VVallachia  which  we  passed  between 
Kalefal  and  the  frontier  of  Hungary  at 
length  became  varied  by  elevations, 
and  presented  in  different  parts,  as  we 
advanced,  a  rich  and  well-wooded 
landscape.  The  first  town  of  Servia 
which  we  observed  was  Palanka ;  but 
by  the  quarantine  regulations  we  were 
forbidden  to  have  any  communication 
with  the  shore, — a  guardiano  having 
come  on  board  when  we  arrived  at  the 
frontier,  to  see  that  they  were  obeyed. 
The  quarantine  in  Servia  for  travellers 
from  Turkey  extends  to  fourteen  da^s ; 
between  Servia  and  Hungary  there  is  a 
further  quarantine  of  ten  davt ;  and 
another  of  five  days  between  Wallacbia 
and  Hungary.  The  shores  did  not 
present  so  picturesque  an  appearance 
beyond  Palanka ;  but  our  attention  in 
the  aAemoon  was  attracted  by  a  very 
interesting  object,  which  compensated 
for  the  deficiency  of  scenery — the  ruins 
of  the  Bridge  of  Trajan.  Two  but- 
tresses of  this  magnificent  structure, 
sixteen  feet  in  thickness,  still  stand  on 
the  river  banks,  having  withstood  the 
force  of  the  torrents  and  of  drifted  ice 
for  more  than  sixteen  centuries.  In 
the  bed  of  the  river  at  low  water  piles 
are  said  to  be  still  visible :  the  length 
of  the  bridge  must  have  been  upwards 
of  half  a  mile.  On  the  Wallachian 
shore  is  a  new  quarantine  establish- 
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ment,  and  near  it  the  ruin  called  the 
Tower  of  Severus,'*  covering  a  consider- 
able space  of  ground,  the  only  remains 
of  the  Roman  colony  of  Severnium.  It 
is  horn  these  gigantic  works,  carried  on 
in  her  remotest  provinces,  that  the  tra- 
veller derives  a  real  idea  of  the  power 
and  resources  of  Rome.  We  passed  Skela 
on  the  Wallachian,  and  Cladova  on  the 
Servian,  bank ;  but,  without  stopping 
at  either,  proceeded  to  Cladovitza, 
beyond  them,  where  there  is  a  coal 
depot  for  the  steamers  below  the  Iron 
Gates.  Beyond  this,  the  steam  vessels 
which  navigate  the  Lower  Danube  do 
not  pass;  we  moored  here,  therefore, 
for  the  night,  boats  being  already  pre- 
pared to  convey  us  to  the  frontier  on 
the  next  morning.  The  prospect  look- 
ing up  the  river  towards  the  Iron  Gates 
ynis  extremely  fine,  and  gave  us  a 
strong  presentiment  of  the  scenery 
which  awaited  us.  During  the  night, 
we  were  interested  by  the  abundance  of 
falling  stars  which  we  observed  for 
many  hours  past  midnight. 

At  half-past  five  in  the  morning  of 
the  10th  of  August,  being  the  tenth  day 
afterour  deptu-ture  from  Constantinople, 
we  started  from  Cladovitza  for  the  qua- 
rantine station  of  Alt-Orschova,  in  one 
of  the  large  unpainted  open  boats  so 
common  on  the  Danube;  it  was  drawn 
by  eight  oxen,  assisted  by  about  twenty 
men, — the  party  being  escorted  by  a 
guardiano,  and  a  Servian  soldier  with 
fixed  bayonet.  We  left  the  Pannonia 
with  feelings  of  satisfaction  at  the  ci- 
vility and  attention  of  the  officers, 
who  proved  to  us  that  the  only  thing 
to  be  desired  was  a  vessel  of  larger 
size,  and  better  accommodation.  The 
boat  io  which  we  embarked  was  of 
the  rudest  construction ;  the  floor  was 
perfectly  flat,  and  the  knees  were  sim- 
ply branches  of  trees  cut  off*  short, 
without  the  least  efibrt  to  reduce  them 
to  any  uniform  shape.  Paint  was  as 
much  out  of  the  question  as  a  water- 
proof cabin ;  but  the  weather  was  for- 
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bank  with  the  trackers,  in  order  to 
lighten  the  boat.   As  we  approached 
tl^  troubled  channel,  the  hissing  of  the 
waters  as  they  swept  past  us,  added  to 
the  shouts  of  the  men,  increased  the 
excitement  of  the  scene.   The  river 
was  sufficiently  high  to  cover  the  rocks 
which  obstruct  the  mid-chaoDel;  bat 
the   eddies  which   they  occasioned 
made  our  frail  bark  roll  and  pitch,  is 
if  labouring  in  a  heavy  sea.    The  cur- 
rent at  its  strongest  part  has  been  com- 
puted to  run  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  io  i 
second :  the  fiill  is  about  fifteen  feet 
perpendicular  in  an  English  m\\f. 
Notwithstanding   these  obstnictioDs, 
which  impede  the  navigation  of  the 
Danube  for  upwards  of  7000  feet,  se- 
veral steamers  have  floated  down  the 
stream  at  high  water ;  but  the  impedi- 
roent  is  too  great  to  permit  their  return, 
or  to  hold  out  any  hope  that  this  portion 
of  the  river  can  ever  be  made  availabk 
for  any  other  kind  of  navigation  than 
that  which  now  prevails.   The  scenery 
of  both  banks  is  higlily  beautiful ;  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  wood, 
and  occasional  islands  add  to  the  variety 
of  the  landscape.    On  one  of  those 
islands  Neu-Orschova  is  situate! ,  ibrm- 
ing  an  exceedingly  picturesque  object, 
on  which  the  eye  rests  with  pleasure. 
It  is  the  last  Turkish  town  and  strong- 
hold on  the  river,  strongly  fortified,  and 
the  residence  of  a  pacha,  whose  palace 
and  gardens,  interspersed  with  cy- 
presses, have  a  novel  and  agreeable  as- 
pect,  compared  with   the  scenery 
around  them.    Placed  between  the 
Wallachian,  Hungarian,  and  Servian 
territories,  it  was  necessary  that  Neti- 
Orschova  should  adopt  their  system  of 
quarantine  for  all  persons  coming  from 
Tark^;  the  terra  fixed  for  this  par- 
pose  IS  fourteen  days ;  so  that  some 
Turks  who  came  up  with  as  from  Mol- 
davia, intending  to  visit  the  island, 
gained  by  performing  their  quarantine 
with  us  at  Alt-Orschova,  when  the 
period  was  limited  to  ten  days.  The 
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tl  of  mica,  a  mineral  which  is  found 
xJtte  sands  of  Uie  river  as  far  down  as 
iimila ;  but  not  in  such  abundance  as 
tre-    We  were  received  by  a  party  of 
oops  ready  to  escort  us  to  the  scene  of 
ar   temporary  imprisonment,  accom- 
unied  by  a  Urge  party  of  bullock 
rivers,  so  anxious  to  be  employed  in 
le  transport  of  our  luggage,  that  the 
>l<liers  had  more  difficulty  in  keeping 
lem  in  order  tlian  in  managing  the 
asseDgers.  The  scene  was  extremely 
iidicrous.    Every  thing  which  was 
ikely  to  become  infected  by  touching 
»ur  persons  or  baggage  was  carefully 
ied   up  ;  the  whips  of  the  drivers 
lad  their  lashes  removed ;  the  tails  of 
he  oxen  were  tied  in  a  lump,  to  the 
rreat  annoyance  of  the  animals,  who 
iiereby  rivalled  the  '^stumpy-tailed 
cow  in  fly-time"  of  the  Yankee  pro- 
verb •    In  due  time,  all  the  prelimin- 
irtes  were  adjusted;  and  amidst  an 
indescribable  clamour  we  were  marched 
off  to  tlie  lazaretto  at  Schopanek,  a 
s^cious  and  convenient  building,  situ- 
ated in  a  healthy  and  airy  valley  open 
to  the  east,  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
mUe  and.a-half  from  tlie  town.  There 
were  very  few  inmates  on  our  arrii^, 
and,  as  their  term  of  confinement  had 
nearly  expired,  we  soon  had  the  build- 
ing entirely  to  ourselves.  Though 
obliged  to  sleep  two  or  three  in  a 
room,  we  found  it  bv  no  means  dis- 
agreeable ;  and  though  badly  supplied 
with  actual  comforts,  we  were  con- 
tented with  having  an  abundance  of  the 
finest  water,  good  bread,  and  clean 
beds.   A  servant  was  allotted  to  each 
party,  on  taking  possession  of  their 
apartments.  The  part  of  the  buildins 
appropriated  to  travellers  is  divided 
into  small  conrts,  built  in  a  square 
form  round  an  opea  garden  in  the  cen- 
tre, to  which  only  one  party  is  allowed 
access  at  one  time,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  different  classes  of  quarautine  from 
becoming  mixed, — each  being  allowed 
his  turn  m  rotation.   Each  court  con- 
tains two  rooms,  and  accommodation 
above  these  for  servants.    In  almost 
every  court  there  is  a  well  of  water, 
and  round  the  whole  of  these  apart- 
ments, between  the  courts  and  tlie 
outer  wall,  is  a  broad  walk  where  the 
inmates  are  allowed  to  take  exercise,  if 
accompanied  by  a  guardiano.  A  re* 
stauiant  attached  to  the  establishment 
supplies  the  meals  at  a  fixed  tariff,  and 
the  general  order  and  arrangement  of 
tiie  iDstitutioQ  are  to  satisfoctoryi  that 


travellers  soon  become  reconciled  to 
their  imprisonment.  The  dinner  was 
served  at  regular  hours,  according  to 
the  desire  of  the  majority.  Every 
morning  a  physician  called,  and  in- 
quired into  the  health  of  each  indi- 
vidual; and  the  governor  generally 
came  round  every  day  to  ascertain  our 
wants  and  wishes.  At  sunset  a  bell 
was  rung,  when  every  one  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  his  own  room ;  for  the  door 
of  every  couit  was  then  locked  for  the 
night.  At  the  first  visit  of  the  doctor  and 
governor,  we  presented  them  with  some 
English  porter,  which  they  found  so 
agreeable,  tliat  they  seldom  foiled  to 
prolong  their  slay  in  our  rooms  beyond 
the  usual  period  of  their  visits  to  the 
other  passengers.  On  these  occa- 
sions, chairs  were  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  for  these  important 
officials;  every  scrap  of  paper,  books, 
clothes,  &c.,  were  put  out  of  the  way, 
and  the  glasses  of  porter  placed  on  the 
floor,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no 
contact;  while  a  guardiano  stood  by, 
stick  in  hand,  to  prevent  accidents. 
The  morning  after  our  arrival  an  officer 
made  his  appearance,  and  took  an  inven- 
tory of  all  our  possessions;  inorder,ashe 
said,  to  secure  our  property  in  case  of 
death,  when  every  thing  in  the  schedule 
would  be  placed  under  the  government 
seal,  and  forwarded  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased.  These  lists,  we  after- 
wards found,  were  used  by  the  officers 
of  the  customs  to  arrange  the  duty 
payable  on  our  baggage,— a  system 
which  certainly  saves  them  mudi  trou- 
ble ;  and,  from  our  experience,  they  are 
by  no  means  disposed  to  be  vexatious, 
or  to  take  undue  advantage  of  the  in- 
formation supplied.  Tfie  heat  of  the 
weather  durmg  our  quarantine  was 
particularly  trying;  the  thermometer  in 
the  shade  of  our  rooms  was  seldom  be- 
low 78%  and  the  temperature  of  the 
night  was  generally  very  high.  After 
the  constant  travelling  of  many  months, 
we  found  the  quiet  and  repose  of  qua- 
rantine particulariy  acceptable  ;  and 
we  could  not  refrain  from  contrasting 
our  present  satisfactory  condition  with 
the  similar  ordeal  we  had  passed  in  the 
lazaretto  of  the  Pirseus.  On  the  20th 
of  August  our  period  of  confinement 
was  completed,  without  the  occurrence 
of  any  sickness :  this  was  the  twenty' 
teoond  d<nf  from  our  departure  from 
Constantinople,  ten  of  which  had  been 
spent  in  quarantine.  As  soon  as  we 
were  leleatedi  we  proceeded  to  the 
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Custom -House  and  Police -Station, 
where  our  passports  were  examined  and 
signed ;  and,  hating  made  these  ar- 
rangements we  secured  accommoda- 
tions in  the  two  inns  of  Orschova,  until 
summoned  hy  the  steam-packet  autho- 
rities to  resume  our  voyage.  In  order 
to  make  the  best  use  of  our  time,  we 
determined  to  devote  the  day  whicli  we 
should  otherwise  ha?e  spent  at  Orscliova 
to  an  excursion  to  the  Baths  of  Mo- 
hadia,  distant  about  sixteen  miles  from 
the  town.  We  accordingly  hired  car- 
riages  for  the  purpose,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Orschova  could 
produce  so  respectable  a  display  of 
vehicles.  The  u9ths  of  Mehadia  were 
known  to  the  ilomans  under  the  name 
of  the  Baths  of  Hercules.  The  rond 
leading  to  them  passes  by  the  quaran- 
tine of  Schupaoek,  and  then  turns  into 
the  valley  of  the  Cserna,  ascending 
that  stream  until  it  arrives  at  the  baths. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any 
thing  more  truly  beautiful  than  this 
drive.    The  Cserna  flows  through  a 

{)art  of  the  Carpathian  chain,  between 
ofty  hills,  profusely  clothed  with  fine 
timber  to  their  very  summits.  About 
eight  miles  from  Orschova,  the  road 
passes  close  to  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct,  of  which  eleven  arches  are 
still  standing.  As  we  drew  near  Me- 
hadia the  hills  assumed  a  different  ap- 
pearance, rising  into  abrupt  and  broken 
peaks,  presenting  all  the  characters  of 
a  limestone  district,  beautifully  diversi- 
fied by  rock  and  wood.  Many  of  these 
peaks  were  from  1200  to  1500  feet  in 
height.  The  Cserna  dashes  along  its 
rocky  bed,  bright  and  rapid  as  an  Eng- 
lish trout-stream ;  the  road  passes 
along  its  bank,  until  a  sudden  turn 
round  the  base  of  the  mountains  brings 
us  at  once  into  the  valley  of  Mehadia. 
The  river,  shortly  before  reaching  this 
point,  is  crossed  by  a  suspension  bridge 
of  novel  and  rather  elegant  construc- 
tion. The  sulphurous  exhalations 
burst  upon  us  so  strongly  on  entering 
the  valley,  that  for  a  moment  we 
thought  we  had  arrived  at  the  principal 
spring.  At  length  another  turn  brought 
us  directly  into  the  great  square,  or 
place  of  the  town,  in  which  the  hotel 
and  lodging-houses  are  situated.  These 
buildings  are  constructed  with  much 
taste,  and  look  more  like  the  chief 
street  of  some  German  capital  than 
of  a  retired  bathing-place  on  the  very 
outskirts  of  the  Austrian  empire.  The 


hotel  Wis  built  by  tbe  present  empeiv, 
and  is  well  arranged  for  tbe  comfort 
and  amusement  of  the  summer  vtsitois. 
It  contains  a  handsome  ball  •room, 
billiard-rooms,  and  a  spacious  ssin 
for  the  daily  table  ifh6te,  Beyoud  it 
is  a  very  imposing  building,  more  like 
a  palace  than  a  military  hospital,  far 
which  purpose  it  was  erected  by  tbe 
Austrian  government.  After  dinner, 
we  walked  up  tlie  valley,  and  enjoyed 
tlie  fine  scenery  with  which  it  abomods. 
The  Baths  of  Hercules  are  situated  oo 
the  left  side  of  this  valley,  and  ttill  re- 
tain, in  addition  to  their  name,  ihetr 
ancient  pre-eminence  over  all  the  otben 
in  the  town.  The  season  at  oor  arrival 
was  considered  to  be  at  an  end ;  but 
we  nevertheless  found  several  Tisilofs, 
chiefly  Hungarians  and  Wallacks,  as 
well  as  the  prime  minister  of  Prince 
Milosch,  his  wife  and  child.  In  one 
of  the  public  baths  which  we  entered, 
to  which  the  soldiers  and  common 
people  were  admitted  gratuitously,  we 
found  men  and  women  promiscuoody 
assembled,  and  all  stark  naked  ;  both 
sexes  entered  and  walked  out  of  the 
water  with  the  most  perfect  uncon- 
cern, and  with  no  apparent  shock  to 
their  modesty!  The  neighbourhood 
of  Mehadia  is  so  rich  in  natural 
beauties,  so  retired,  and  dunug  tbe 
season  is  visited  by  so  many  interesting 
strangers  from  the  neighbouring  states, 
that  we  all  regretted  that,  late  as  the 
season  then  was,  we  were  unable  to 
spend  a  month  there.  Among  all  the 
watering-places  I  have  visited,  I  know 
none  which  can  be  compared  to  Me- 
hadia, either  in  picturesque  scenery  or 
in  the  calm,  refreshing  quiet  of  its  re- 
tirement. A  quarantine  in  such  a  situ- 
ation, with  pennissioD  to  take  exereise, 
could  hardly  be  too  long ;  and  the  tra- 
veller who  to  the  love  of  fine  soeDeiy 
unites  the  power  of  depicting  it,  would 
in  a  residence  of  a  few  weeks  fill  &it\n 
sketch-books  with  novel  and  interesting 
scenes,  which  are  now  scarcely  known 
by  name  to  the  hundreds  of  English 
who  annually  visit  Vienna.  We  re- 
turned soon  after  dark  to  Orscliova, 
where  we  found  mine  host  of  the 
"  Kaiser  von  Oesterreich,'*  busily  en- 
gaged in  preparing  a  substantial  supper 
for  our  refreshment;  after  which  ve 
obtained  very  tolerable  beds,  wherein 
we  soon  forgot  the  fatigues  of  our  ex- 
cursion. 
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C0NV£R8ATI01IS  AT  WIIMAH  UPOK  LORD  BTROK. 


When  we  consider  how  well  koown  is 
our  noble  poet's  aroidance  of  the  herd 
in  genera],  and  of"  the  travellins  £ng« 
lish"  in  particntar,  the  number  of  post- 
humous claims  to  his  intimacy  while 
he  was  yet  living  is  really  incredible. 
One  contemporary  declares  he  was  his 
alter  ego  at  Cambrid^;  and  says, 
like  the  gravedigger  m  Ilamlet,  he 
was  "  a  road  rogue ;  he  poured  a 
flagon  of  Rhenish  on  my  head  once.'' 
Another  alleges  that  he  met  him  in 
Greece,  and  that  all  the  misanthropic 
sentiments  and  bitter  irony  of  Byron 
were  poured  into  his  ear  as  into  that  of 
this  his  roost  valued  friend.  A  third 
remembers  that  he  resumed  his  inti- 
macy with  the  poet  in  Italy,  and  there 
received  so  many  confidential  com- 
munications, that  the  deduction  ap- 
pears inevitable,  that,  instead  of  having 
been  the  reserved  and  segregating  per- 
sonage painted  by  Lady  Blessington, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Dallas,  Medwin,  and 
himself,  the  aathor  of  Childe  Harold 
was  a  man  who  wore 

"  Hit  heart  upon  his  sleeve, 
For  dawa  to  peck  at." 

According  to  the  accounts  of  upwards 
of  fifty  of  Loid  Byron's  "  illustrious 
obscure"  friends,  he  roust  every  where 
have  been 

"  L'ami  de  tous  les  p^es, 
£t  le  pere  d«  toos  les  eofuns 

though  for  years  he  pretended  to  have 
shut  himself  up  from  all  save  ten  or 
twelve  ladies  and  gentlemen  whoie 
names  are  ^miliar  to  the  public,  as 
mwch  from  their  own  merits  as  from 
this  renowned  aseociation. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  has  no  pre- 
tension to  be  claseed  among  the  inti- 


tween  a  "  German  Professor'*  and  a 
"  Travelling  Gentleman." 

G.  P.  "  But,  my  dear  sir,  it  seems 
to  me  next  to  impossible  that  Lord 
Byron  should  have  been  unacquainted 
with  German,  when  the  words  of  our 
great  poet  dwelt  so  strongly  on  his 
mind  tnat  he,  unconsciously,  converte<l 
them  into  English  with  a  wonderful 
preservation  of  rhythm,  as  well  as  adop- 
tion of  the  idea. 

<  Kennst  du  das  Land  wo  die  citronen 
bliibur 

and  the  opening  of  the  Bride  of  Abj^^ 
do$ — 

'  Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress 
and  myrtle  1' — 

could  not,  surely,  have  ooeuned  to  a 
person  without  knowledge  of  the  ori- 
ginal." 

T.  G.  "I  have  always  understood 
that  Lord  Byron  deplored  his  want  of 
knowledge  of  German,  as  it  deprived 
him  of  the  pleasure  of  reading  your 
classical  authors  in  their  native  tongue. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  his  friend 
Shelley,  who  bad  so  extensive  an  ac- 
quaintance of  German  that  he  trans- 
lated the  Walpttrgitnackt  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Ilerr  Staats  Rath  (mean- 
ing Goethe,  wIk>  was  usually  called  by 
his  title  of  state-councillor),  that  Shel- 
ley may  have  read  and  explained  that 
passage  to  him,  among  others,  and 
that  he  caught  the  harmony  in  conse- 
quence." 

G.  P.  "  Still  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  Byron  did  not  cultivate  a 
language  which  contains  to  much  con- 
genial to  his  own  tastes,  especially  as 
he  devoted  so  much  time  to  the  ac- 
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perfect,  as  some  of  his  rhvmei  in  Don 
Juan  prove.    For  example : —  • 

'  It  no  less  true  is. 
There's  pretty  pickings  in  those  petits 
puis,* 

.  If  he  had  known  the  pronunciation  of 
the  last  wordy  he  would  probably  have 
written  something  like — 

But  true  it  is  that  a  Gourmet  may  see 
Some  pretty  pickings  in  those  petUt 
puiis, 

instead  of  making  a  dissyllable  of  it, 
and  a  sounding  of  the  final  $,  Lord 
Byron  had  so  delicate  an  ear  for 
rhythm,  in  whatever  language,  tliat  he 
would  not  have  made  a  mistake  in  such 
a  common  word  as  puitSy  if  he  had 
been  correctly  instructed  in  reading,  or 
accustomed  to  speaking,  French,  or 
even  bad  attended  much  to  the  French 
conversations  that  took  place  in  his  pre- 


ROMANCE  MUy  DOLOBOSO 
DEL  Smo  Y  TOM  A  D£  ALU  A II  A, 

Et  qual  decia  en  Aravigo  a$$L 

**  Passeavase  el  Key  Moro 
For  la  ciudad  de  Granada, 
Desde  las  uuertas  de  £lyira 
Hasta  las  ae  Bivarambla. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Cartas  le  fueron  venidas 
Que  Alhama  era  ganada. 
Las  cartas  echo  en  el  fuego, 

Y  al  mensagero  matava. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Deicavalga  de  una  mnla, 

Y  en  un  cavallo  cavalga. 
For  el  Zacatin  arriba 
Subido  se  avia  al  Alhambra. 

A^  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Como  en  el  Alhambra  estuvo, 
Al  mismo  punto  mandava, 
Que  se  toqoen  las  trompetas 
Con  anafiles  de  plata. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Y  que  atambores  de  guerra 


sence.  In  illustration  of  bb  keen  p&- 
ception  of  metrical  beauty,  and  also 
by  way  of  evidence  that  he  had  not  very 
profoundly  studied  Spanish,  allow  me 
to  point  out  a  translation  made  by  him 
in  1816,  of  a  celebrated  romance.  I 
have  heard  Spaniards  observe,  that  his 
modulation  transcends  the  origtoal; 
but,  notwithstanding  tliis  eulog^in,  I 
will  point  out  one  or  two  words  that  shew 
him  to  have  been  imperfectly  rersed  in 
the  foreign  language,  the  spirit  of  which 
he  rendered  so  successfully  into  his 
own.  As  there  are  only  twenty-three 
stanzas  of  it,  I  shall  tlierefore  not  tax 
the  patience  of  my  distinguished  au- 
ditors so  much  as  wheu  they  call  opoo 
me  for  *  Roncevalles,'  and  some  other 
Spanish  compositions  of  the  same  kind, 
which  range  between  forty- two  and  one 
hundred  and  six  stanzas.  * 

Madame  de  G.  "  Pray  let  us  see 
what  this  one  is  like." 

"  A  VERY  MOURNFUL  BALUlD 
ON  THE  SIEGE  AND  CONQUEST  OP  ALBAHA, 

iehich  in  ths  Arabic  language  i$  to  the 
foUowing  purport, 
**  The  Moorish  king  rides  op  and  down 
Through  Granada's  royal  town ; 
From  Elvira's  gates  to  those 
Of  Bivarambla  on  he  |[oes. 

Wo  IS  me,  Alhcma ! 

Letters  to  the  monarch  tell 
How  Alhama's  city  fell ; 
In  the  fire  the  scroll  he  threw. 
And  the  messenger  he  slew. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

He  quits  his  mule,  and  mounts  his  bofse. 
And  through  the  street  directs  his  course ; 
Through  the  street  of  Zacathi, 
To  the  Alhambra  rooning  in. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama  I 

When  the  Alhambra  walls  he  gaia*d. 
On  the  moment  he  ordain'd 
That  the  tmn^iet  straight  should  sooul. 
With  the  silver  clarion  round.  J 
Woisme,  AUnsa!  I 

And  when  the  hollow  drums  of  wsr  I 

T»  A.  At-  1  I  _1  _/!   I 
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Arejs  de  Mber,  ami^, 
Un  nneTA  detdiohada : 

con  brarexa. 
Ya  nos  han  tornado  Alhama. 

Aj  de  mi,  AUmbui  ! 

AUt  habld  an  riejo  AUiiqai, 
De  barba  crecida  y  cana : — 
Bien  se  te  emplea,  buen  rej, 
Boen  rer  ;  bien  se  te  empfeaTa. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Mataste  los  'Bencerrages, 
Que  era  la  flor  de  Granada : 
Cog^te  los  tomadiaos 
I>e  Cordova  la  nombrada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  ! 

For  esso  mereces,  rey, 
Una  pene  bien  doblada ; 
Que  te  pierdas  tu  y  el  reyno, 

Y  que  se  pierda  uranada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Que  no  se  respetan  leyes, 
Ks  ley  que  todo  se  pierda ; 

Y  que  se  pierda  Granada, 

Y  qae  te  pierdra  en  ella. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Fuego  por  los  ojos  yierte, 
£1  ray  que  esto  oyera. 

Y  como  el  otro  de  leyes 
De  leyes  tambien  hablaya. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Sabe  nn  rey  que  no  hay  leyes 
De  darle  a  reyes  disgusto  — 
£aso  dize  el  Hey  Moro 
Helinchando  de  colera. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

More  Al&qni,  Moro  Alfaqui, 
£1  de  la  vellida  barba, 
£1  rey  te  manda  prender 
Por  la  perdida  de  Alhama. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  ! 

Y  cortarte  la  cabeca, 

Y  ponerla  en  el  Alhambra, 
Por  que  a  ti  castiga  sea, 

Y  otros  tiemblen  en  mimlla. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Caballeros.  hombres  buenos. 


*  Friends  !  ye  ba?e,  alas !  to  know 
Of  a  most  disastrous  blow 

That  the  Christians,  stem  and  bold, 
Uaye  obtain*d  AIbama*s  hold.' 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Out  then  spake  old  Alfiiqui, 
With  his  beard  so  white  to  see  : 
'  Good  king  !  thou  art  iustly  senred  ; 
Good  king!  this  thou  bast  deserved. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

By-  thee  were  slain  in  evil  hour 
The  Abenoerrage,  Granada's  flower ; 
And  strangers  were  receired  by  thee. 
Of  Cordora  the  ohiyalry. 

Wo  IS  me,  Alhama ! 

And  for  this,  O  king  !  is  sent 
On  thee  a  double  cbAstisement : 
Thee  and  thine,  thy  crown  and  realm. 
One  last  wreck  shall  overwhelm. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

lie  who  holds  no  laws  in  awe, 
lie  must  perish  by  the  law  ; 
And  Granada  must  be  won, 
And  thyself  with  her  undone.' 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Fire  flash'd  from  out  the  old  Moor's  eyes  j 
The  monarch's  wrath  began  to  rise. 
Because  he  answered,  and  because 
He  spake  kxcekoing  well  of  laws. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

*  There  is  no  law  to  say  sach  things 
As  may  dis^st  the  ear  of  kings.' 
llius,  snorting  with  his  cboler,  said 
The  Moorish  Uug,  and  doom'd  him  dead. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Moor  Alfaqui!  Moor  Alfaqui  I 
Though  thy  beard  so  hoaiy  be. 
The  king  hath  sent  to  hare  thee  seised. 
For  Almma's  loss  displeased. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

And  to  fix  thy  head  Upon 
High  Alhambra's  loftiest  stone : 
That  this  for  thee  should  be  the  law. 
And  otliers  tremble  when  they  saw. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

*  Caralier.  and  man  of  worth ! 
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Perdi  una  bija  dottzella 
Que  era  la  flor  d'  eata  tiarra, 
Cif*n  doblaa  dava  por  ella 
No  me  las  eatimos  en  nada. 

A  J  da  mi »  Alhama! 

Diziendo  aasi  a1  hacen  Alfaqai, 
Ive  cortaron  la  cabe9a, 
Y  la  eleran  a1  Alhambra, 
Asai  come  el  rej  lo  manda. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

llombres,  niiios  y  mngeres, 
Lloran  tan  gpiiande  peraida. 
Lloravan  todaa  las  damas 
Quantaa  en  Granada  avia. 

A  J  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Por  las  calles  y  ventanaa 
IViucho  luto  parecia ; 
Lloro  el  rey  como  (embra, 
Qu'  ea  mucho  lo  qua  perdia. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  ! 


I  lost  a  damsel  in  that  bout* 
or  all  the  land  the  loveliest  lower ; 
Doubloons  a  hnndrad  I  would  pay. 
And  think  her  lanaom  cheap  Uiat  day.* 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

And  as  these  things  the  old  Moor  said. 
They  sever  d  from  the  trunk  his  head  ; 
And  to  the  Alhambra's  walla  wttb  i^»eed 
'T  was  carried,  as  the  king  decreed. 

Wo  ia  me,  Alhama ! 

And  men  and  infanta  theretn  weep 
Their  loss,  so  hearv  and  so  deep  : 
Graiuida^s  ladies,  au  she  reara 
Within  her  walU,  burst  into  tears. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama  1 

And  from  the  windows,  o*er  the  walls. 
The  sable  web  of  mourning  ialls ; 
The  king  weeps  like  a  woman  o*«c 
His  loss,  fQr  it  is  much  and  aore. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhamar 


G.  P.  I  cannot  admire  the  heauty 
of  the  English  rhythm.  I  must  confess 
there  is  too  great  an  interruption  from 
sibilation ;  but  I  dare  say  it  is  as  you 
describe.  Granting  this,  however,  I 
do  not  see  what  thought  there  was  in 
the  ballad  to  induce  Lord  Byron  to 
take  it  in  hand  at  all.*' 

T.  G.  **  I  believe,  Ilerr  Professor, 
that  it  is  chiefly  admh^  as  being  an 
ancient  tradition  of  a  society  so  in- 
teresting as  that  of  the  Moors  in  Spain. 
In  point  of  graphic  execution  and  of 
poetic  ideas,  your  Biirgher's  Lied  vom 
Braven  Mann  is  better  than  thb,  and 
our  Chevy  Owe  it  worth  fiHy  of  it.'' 

M,  de  R.  ^*  You  were  pleased  to 
say  that  some  word  in  the  translation 
proved  the  want  of  the  translator's 
complete  knowledge  of  the  original 
language  V* 

1\  G.  The  word  to  which  I  ven- 
ture to  call  attention,  with  that  view,  is 
*  tambien,'  meaning  *  also,'  but  which 
he  has  erroneously  rendered,  *  exceed- 
ing well.'  Most  likely  his  glance  mis- 
led him,  and  he  thought  tambien  in 
Spanish  had  the  meaning  of  tant  hien 
in  Rabelais  and  some  others  of  the  old 
French  authors ;  or,  indeed,  of  tan  bien 
in  Spanish  itself.  *  As  you  have  com- 
manded me  to  observe  upon  the  balhid 
with  such  slight  criticism  as  its  texture 
warrants,  I  will  be^  to  point  out  a 
historical  confusion  m  it  as  soon  as  I 
have  noticed  an  indication  of  Byron's 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  institutions 
of  the  people  treated  of.  He  has  writ- 
ten, 

'  Out  thoQ  spake  old  Alfaqui  * 


as  if  '  Alfaqui'  were  a  proper  name. 
The  Alfaquis  annong  the  Moots  were 
what  doctors  of  divinity  are  among 
Christians.  I  must  acknowledge  my 
own  ignorance  as  to  whether  these  Ma- 
hommedan  D.D.'s  were  bound  by  any 
such  vows  of  celibacy  as  made  the 
reference  to  a  daughter  indecorous. 
The  person  really  meant  was,  as  you 
shall  shortly  hear,  not  an  Alfaqui's 
daughter.    The  well-known  English 

*  Gracioso,'  who  wrote  in  the  Anli- 
Jacobin  (and  who  always  found  some- 
thing very  ludicrous  to  say  upon  human 
sufferings),  liad  most  probably  seen 
the  Spanish  ballad  ;  for  what  a  stioi^ 
resemblance  there  it  between — 

*  And  as  these  words  be  said, 

They  sever'd  from  the  trunk  his  head  ; 
And  to  the  Alhambra*s  walla  with  speed 
Twas  carried,  as  the  king  decreed.' 

And  the  lines  on  the  decollation  of  the 
French  consul  at  one  of  the  Barbaiy 
states : — 

*  The  Moors  they  did  aa  they  were  bid, 
And  atrangled  hua  while  he  prated. 

I  lis  head,  with  a  sharp-ed^ed  sabre. 

They  sever'd  from  off  hia  shoulders, 
And  placed  it  on  high  where  it  caught 
the  eye 

And  the  wonder  ofall  behdders.' 


"  The  variance  between  the  metrical 
legend  handed  down,  and  the  historical 
record,  consists  in  tlie  former  attempt- 
ing—  for  it  is  clumsily  attempted  —  to 
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blend  two  distinct  passages.  The 
Moorish  king,  Abouabdoulla  (whom 
the  Spaniards  called  Boabdtllin),  is 
reported  to  liave  been  remonstrated 
with  on  announcing  the  loss  of  Alhama. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  an  Alfaqui 
was  the  mouth-piece  of  the  multitude 
on  such  an  occasion ;  and  that  the  king, 
being  initated  at  all  the  reproaches, 
ordered  that  alfaqui's  head  to  be  cut  off, 
pom'  eneaurager  let  autres.  But  the 
person  who  deplored  die  loss  of  his 
daughter,  before  be  submitted  to  a  most 
unjust  decree,  was  the  alcaide  of  Al- 
liama.  The  king  had  granted  him 
leare  of  absence  from  his  post  on  the 
occasioD  of  his  sister's  marriage  at 
Antequera,  and  it  was  during  the  period 
of  his  permitted  absence  that  Alhama 
was  surprised.  Yet  he  was  executed, 
perhaps  because  he  had  not  taken  pro- 
per measures  to  ensure  the  efficiency 
of  his  lieutenants;  but  this  is  not  ex- 
plained in  the  history  by  Gil  Perez  de 
Hita,  or  any  other  I  am  acquainted 
with. 


There  is  a  romantic  historical  in- 
cident which  the  romance  has  not  laid 
hold  of.  The  Marquess  of  Cadix,  who 
took  tlie  alcaide  and  his  daughter  prison- 
ers, was  ofiered  by  the  father  a  hundred 
doubloons  for  her  ransom;  this  the 
marquess  refused,  stating  that  she  had 
become  a  Christian,  and  that  they  had 
given  her  the  name  of  '  Mary  of  Al- 
hama,' instead  of  her  Mahommedan 
prenomen  of*  Fatima.'  The  omission 
might  hare  been  intentional  on  the 
part  of  the  Arabic  poet,  for  there  was 
great  refinement  about  the  Moors  of 
Granada;  and  it  might  have  been  dis- 
tasteful to  the  court,  as  much  distin- 
guished for  supporting  religious  in- 
fluence and'observances  as  for  a  decent 
gallantry  among  themselves,  to  have  re- 
corded such  an  abandonment  of  tlie 
true  faith.  From  which  let  us  con- 
clude, 

« Allah  iU  Alia,  Mohammed  resoul  Alia ! ' " 

Goethe,  —  «  Allerdings  V  (by  all 
means !) 


THE  CONDEMNED  CELLS. 


FROM  THE  NOTE-BOOK  OF  THEOEPINARY. 
Chaptee  III. 

THE  OlPSr  AND  THE  DUPE. 


In  that  department  of  the  prison  of 
Newgate  known  as  the  cells,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  there  is  one  com- 
mon yard  where  the  prisoners  under 
condemnation  of  death  are  allowed  to 
take  exerciee  during  so  many  hours  of 
the  day.  There  is  also  one  common 
room,  or  ward,  where  they  assemble  to 
eat  their  meals ;  and  where,  in  cold  or 
wet  weather,  they  seek  shelter  at  the 
fireside. 

Could  all  the  tales  of  crime,  and  the 
horrible  doings  of  men,  which  have 
been  related  and  rehearsed  within  these 
walls,  be  laid  before  the  public,  the  few 
popular  writers  who  have,  with  a  taste 
peculiarly  their  own,  essayed  to  im- 
prove the  public  morals  with  tales  of 
fiction  drawn  fironi  characters  remem- 
bered only  because  they  were  infamous 
—  if  these  walls  could  speak,  such 
writers,  we  say,  might  lay  down  their 
pens,  or  endeavour  to  seek  fame  in 
more  honourable  walks  of  literature. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  walls 
have  ears  j  but  it  has  never  yet  been 


discovered  that  they  have  tongues.  We 
arc  constrained,  therefore,  to  seek  for 
information  from  another  source ;  and, 
fortunately,  we  have  such  a  source  at 
our  command. 

The  cell-wards,  like  the  other  wards, 
had,  referring  to  U)e  times  of  which  we 
write,  a  wardsman,  whose  business  it 
was  to  see  that  the  prison-regulations, 
as  to  equal  distribution  of  food,  clean- 
liness, &c.  were  adhered  to.  This 
wrardsman  was  always  a  prisoner,  re- 
tained in  Newgate  for  pardon  at  some 
future  time,  under  doubtful  or  strong 
mitigating  circumstances  in  his  case. 

When  a  prisoner  of  intelligence  so 
situated  could  be  found,  he  became  a 
very  useful  auxiliary  to  his  employers, 
especially  in  the  cells,  where  the  worst 
or  most  desperate  characters  were  con- 
fined, and  who,  from  habit,  inclination, 
and  imaginarj'  interest,  practised  hypo- 
crisy, and  every  other  species  of  de- 
ception. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  the  professional  delinquent  is  a 
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hypocrite  at  heart —  I  contra.  His  lies 
are  all  lies  of  exigency,  to  effect  some 
proximate  object,  or  to  evade  some 
impending,  immediate  danger.  Thieves 
cannot  for  any  length  of  time  practise 
dissimulation.  Their  natures  are  high- 
ly impatient  of  constraint  of  any  kind ; 
hypocrisy  is  therefore  irksome  to  them 
in  the  highest  degree.  They  are  not 
susceptible  of  any  enjoyment  equal  to 
revelling  in  the  remmiscences  of  their 
exploits,  and  relating  to  tlieir  compa- 
nions, in  their  own  unrestrained,  bom- 
bastic phraseology,  the  sums  of  money 
they  have  poss^sed  by  robbery,  and 
the  adroit  means  they  have  used  to  ob- 
tain them  —  of  the  number  of  times 
they  have  been  lumbered  (imprisoned) 
—  the  hairbreadth  escapes  they  have 
had  in  the  fteld  and  in  the  courts  of 
law.  In  6ne,  in  their  own  imagin- 
ations they  are  all  heroes,  and  wish  to 
appear  so  to  others.  Robbery  has  be- 
come their  profession,  for  want  of  a 
better,  and  the  point  of  honour  with 
them.  Not  to  be  damped  by  danger 
or  death  is  the  condition  of  their 
adopted  life ;  and  they  wind  them- 
selves up  to  this  point — that  is,  to  dare 
— and,  for  the  time  being,  strike  out  of 
the  mind  all  thoughts  of  the  risk  they 
run.  If,  indeed,  they  had  not  the 
power  to  do  this,  they  could  not  con- 
tinue their  calling  for  a  single  hour. 

We  have  said  the  wardsman  was 
always  a  convict.  When,  therefore,  the 
prisoners  sat  down  to  beguile  their 
dreary  hours  in  their  own  way,  with 
relating  or  hearing  tales  of  the  exploits 
of  themselves  and  their  companions, 
they  did  so  unrestrainedly,  because  the 
wardsman  was  looked  upon  as  one  of 
their  own  fraternity.  The  man  who 
held  this  situation,  at  one  time,  for  a 
period  of  nearly  seven  years,  had  served 
as  a  horse-soldier  throughout  the  Penin- 
sular war,  and  also  at  Waterloo,  and 
retained  an  excellent  character  up  to 
the  period  of  his  discharge ;  the  same 
day  purchasing  an  officer*s  dressing- 
case  of  his  servant,  which  he  (the  con- 
vict) said  he  understood  the  officer  had 
given  his  servant.  But,  be  this  as  it 
may,  the  man  was  sentenced  to  four- 
teen years'  transportation  for  the  offence, 
but  afterwards  retained  in  Newgate  in 
the  capacity  of  wardsman  of  the  cells. 
Through  his  means  many  stories  con- 
nected with  condemned  male^tors 
have  been  preserved,  some  of  which 
have  been  appended  to  the  papers 
from  which  these  derive  their  source. 


We  hope  the  confessions  wiU  ml 
be  the  less  interesting  for  the  sup- 
pression of  language  offensive  to  good 
taste.  If  they  should  be  so,  we  caoaot 
help  it,  as  we  cannot  follow  the  exao- 
ple  of  certain  novelists,  who  lave  used 
the  slang  dictionary  as  if  it  embodied 
the  perfection  of  pliilological  research- 
It  was  at  a  period  when  the  Council 
had  not  met  for  several  months,  and 
the  Recorder*s  report,  in  consequence, 
liad  not  been  made,  that  the  cells  were 
unusually  full.  At  this  season  the  cold, 
rainy  woUher  had  driven  upwards  of 
fifty  condemned  men  to  se^  shelter  at 
the  ward  fireside.  Of  this  number 
more  than  one-half  were  of  the  most 
desperate  class  of  offenders  —  stolid, 
imperturbably-minded  beings,  who  had 
set  their  lives  upon  a  cast;  and  bow 
that  the  die  haa  gone  against  them, 
were  only  anxious  to  face  death  in  the 
condition  of  mind  to  which  they  had 
schooled  themselves.  The  only  fcar 
they  had — a  fear  which  at  times 
amounted  to  terror — was  that  the 
delay  in  the  execution  of  their  sentence 
should  exhaust  their  courage  (desper- 
ation), and,  as  they  expre»ed  it, 
frighten  them  into  a  state  of  Me- 
thodism and  cant.  To  guard  against 
tliis,  to  them  their  greatest  misfortuoe, 
when  they  assembled,  they  were  wont 
to  rally  and  banter  each  other  on  the 
manner  each  would  conduct  himself  at 
the  last  pinch ;  and,  to  avoid  sa£^Dg 
their  minds  to  relapse  into  reOectioD, 
relate  tales  of  those  who  had  like  men 
wound  up  their  career  heroically,  and 
scoffed  on  the  memory  of  those  who 
had  died  more  penitently. 

Of  the  batch  of  which  we  speak, 
about  one-half  were  waitine  with  dis- 
tressing anxiety;  in  fear  and  trembling 
watching  the  impending  sword,  in  ter- 
ror of  its  every  moment  fiilling  and 
terminating  their  existence.  ^Die  otba 
half  consisted  of  swaggerine,  bfs^ga- 
docio  fellows,  who,  if  they  thought  of 
tlie  sword  at  all,  did  so  with  the  re- 
flection, ^  Let  it  fall  when  it  nay,  it 
will  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  ]feirs 
hence."  This  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  snatches  of  songs  laudator)* 
of  living  jollily  and  dying  game. 

It  was  a  wet  morning,  when  one  of 
these  burly  characters  jumped  on  the 
long  table,  and  exdaimea,  listen, 
all  you  honest  thieves ;  I  have  a  pro- 
posal to  make.  Looking,  gentleneo, 
at  you  all  just  now,  I  was  thinking 
yrhich  amongst  us  has  the  honour  of 
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being  entitled  to  be  called  the  greatest 
rogue; — I  say  honour y  for  whatever 
profession  a  man  may  follow,  it  is,  I 
consider,  always  an  honour  to  arrive  at 
the  top  of  that  profession.  Now,  there 
are  four  of  you  to  be  topped  for  piracnr ; 
eight  gentlemen  for  cracks ;  nve  for 
flimsies;  five  honourable,  high-bred 
tobymen ;  one,  who  has  had  a  frisk  of 
his  own  with  a  female — but  let  him 
pass ;  then  there  is  myself,  for  taking 
an  airing  on  a  pad  one  fine  moonlight 
night.  In  fsict,  sentlemen,  you  have 
all  been  busy  in  doing  something  gen- 
teel, which  Kas  brought  down  the  wrath 
of  your  enemies  upon  you.  By  your 
enemies  I  mean  that  cool -blooded, 
mongrel  race,  who  have  no  soul  to 
openly  avow  their  calling,  but  who 
cog  and  cheat  each  other  night  and 
day,  just  without  the  barriers  of  the 
great  highroad  on  which  we  journeyed. 
Well,  here  we  are,  and  a  dull  place  it 
is — made  more  so  by  the  dull  weather ; 
all  owing  to  tlie  laziness  of  the  Council, 
who,  it  seems,  if  we  don*t  do  some- 
thing to  prevent  them,  mean  to  leave 
us  to  die  by  gruel,  soup,  and  the  blue 
devils.  The  question  is.  Shall  we  de- 
grade ourselves  to  hangmen,  and  hook 
up  each  other ;  or  shall  we  live  on,  and 
amuse  ourselves  in  our  own  way? 
We  know  the  biggest  rogues  are  out- 
side these  walls.  Now,  I  say,  I  won- 
der which  is  the  biggest  rogue  in  this 
batch  of  the  great  fomily  of  gentlemen  f 
This  can  only  be  proved  by  relating  to 
each  other  our  lives  and  doings.  I  am 
willrog  to  begin.  Come,  let  us  arrange 
these  quiet,  smooth-faced  gentlemen 
on  one  side.  They  must  be  the  jury 
to  decide  on  our  merits."  So  saying, 
be  sat  down  with  the  others  of  more 
desperate  demeanour,  who  drew  their 
forms  towards  the  fire,  and  began  his 
history.  We  must  first  describe  this 
vf^nteer  antobiographist. 

He  was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
and  five  feet  eight  in  height,  with  a  re- 
markably firm-knit  frame;  a  head  as 
round  as  a  cannon-ball,  mounted  on  a 
neck  that  resembled  the  base  cut  from 
a  column  twenty  feet  high.  His  hair 
and  eyes  were  jet  black ;  the  former 
hanging  in  ringlets  over  tlie  latter,  the 
orbits  of  which  were  a  perfect  circle, 
corresponding  with  the  eyes  themselves, 
which  moved  with  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity. His  lips  were  thin  and  com- 
pressed, which  formed  a  mouth  like  a 
mere  transverse  slit.  His  complexion 
was  that  of  a  bright  shining  walnut 


colour ;  with  a  nose  of  the  shape  and 
fix  nearly  resembling  that  of  a  lion, 
having  open  circular  nostrils.  His  legs 
were  slightly  curved,  which  added  to 
the  general  strength  of  his  figure,  and 
enhanced  the  notion  of  his  prowess. 
He  wore  a  straight-breasted,  sloped-cut, 
dark-green  coat,  witli  metal  buttons; 
a  blue  and  buff  cassimere-striped  vest, 
which  hung  half  way  down  liis  tliiglis ; 
over  which  were  broad-striped  cordu- 
roys, buttoned  over  the  top  of  the 
knees,  with  loose  cloih  leggings,  having 
quilt  buttons  to  match.  On  the  whole 
his  appearance  embodied,  with  the 
groom  possessing  great  muscular  power, 
the  bully  of  ferocious  determination, 
who  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
carry  out  any  undertaking  in  which  he 
might  embark. 

Now,  mind,*'  said  the  horse-stealer, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  breast,  no  gag, 
nothing  but  truth,  on  the  word  of  a 
gentleman. 

"  If  I  guess  right,  I  was  bom  under 
a  hedge,  or  very  near  one^ — extra-pa- 
rochial. The  overseers  had  no  time  to 
trouble  my  mother,  for  we  were  off  the 
next  morning  into  another  parish.  A 
gipsy's  life,  I  can  tell  you,  is  not  with- 
out its  charms.  We  were  always  on 
the  move ;  and  I  may  say  I  was  cradled 4^ 
on  a  horse  or  donkey.  But  I  have  pro- 
mised to  speak  only  of  wliat  I  know. 

My  earliest  recollections  bring  to 
my  view  seven  or  eight  hooped  tents 
on  the  skirts  of  a  common,  eight  or 
ten  stunted  sort  of  horses,  and  half-a- 
dozen  donkeys ;  with  here  and  there  a 
fire  on  the  ground,  kettles  hanging  over 
them,  hitched  on  a  cross-stick,  sup- 
ported by  others  fixed  in  tlie  ground. 
Myself,  with  four  or  five  other  children 
of  my  own  age,  might  be  seen  rolling 
on  the  grass,  just  washed  and  refreshed 
by  the  morning  dew,  with  a  bunch  of 
bread  in  our  hands,  supplied  to  us  at 
sunrise,  neglect  of  which  would  have 
made  a  mutiny  in  the  camp.  How  my 
parents  got  provisions  was  then  no 
concern  of  mme.  I  only  know  that  I 
did  eat  and  throve,  never  was  sick, 
and  now  only  know  what  sickness 
means  by  name. 

As  I  grew  up,  I  was  reckoned  the 
best  climber  and  runner  in  the  camp. 
An  older  brother— poor  Jem  1  he's  gone 
the  way  we  are  all  going— a  villain, 
whose  life  he  saved,  split  on  him,  to 
save  himself.  But  Jem  died  game." 
The  narrator  drew  his  sleeve  across  his 
eyes,  "  Gentlemen^  he  went  out  one 
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morning  early  (o  take  an  airing  witli 
the  iheriff  of  tlie  county ;  and  having 
i^6-artichoket  for  breakrait,  died  sud- 
denly. Well,  as  I  was  about  to  say, 
my  brother  Jem  took  charge  of  my 
education .  Says  he  to  roe  one  morning, 
*  Ned,  you  are  a  good  boy ;  I  know 
we  shall  never  want  fruit  in  the  camp 
while  there  is  any  in  the  orchards  or 
gardens :  but  we  can't  always  live  on 
fruit ;  besides,  you  wonH  find  it  all  the 
^ear  round,  however  early  you  may  rise 
in  the  morning.  Come  along  with  roe ; 
I'll  shew  you  better  game.'  He  then 
took  me  to  a  pond  at  the  remote  comer 
of  a  small  common,  where  he  laid  roe 
down  on  my  face  across  the  edge  of 
the  bank.  He  then  covered  me  with 
boughs ;  and  giving  me  proper  instruc- 
tions, went  and  drove  all  the  geese  very 
quietly  to  tlie  spot  where  I  lay.  As 
they  waddled  to  reach  the  water,  I, 
from  under  the  bouglis,  grabbed  at 
their  legs,  and  secured  two  of  them ; 
which  Jem,  who  kept  a  good  lookout, 
saw ;  then,  whipping  out  his  knifii,  ran 
up  and  cut  their  throats.  I  can  tell 
you  I  was  not  a  little  bouncible  upon 
this  exploit  Didn't  I  snatch  a  leg  of 
one  of  the  goese  as  they  were  grizzling 
on  the  fire  as  my  own,  and  eat  it  with 
a  relish  only  known  to  those  who  catch 
their  dinner  before  they  eat  it  ? 

I  now  got  on  fiist  into  life :  new 
scenes  e^  ery  day  opened  on  me ;  and 
horse-dealing  and  horse-stealing,  my 
father's  trades,  became  familiar  to  me. 
We  attended  races  and  fiurs,  where  the 
girls  of  our  camp  told  fortunes ;  the  old 
women  set  up  toys  to  throw  at,  tliree 
sticks  a-penny ;  my  brother  and  others 
followed  the  thimble  and  garter  riff; 
while  I  and  father  at  times  skirted  the 
towns  and  villafles,  to  job  and  chop 
horses, — none  of  us  ever  forgetting  the 
prigging  system  when  a  chance  came 
in  our  way. 

^  Sometimes  I  was  sent  o£f  with  a 
horse  fifty  miles  away  from  his  former 
acquaintances,  there  to  wait  for  the  ar- 
rival of  our  clan.  In  these  journeys  I 
had  to  shirk  all  the  turnpikes,  to  cut 
off  a  trail ;  sleeping  under  hedges,  with 
the  tether  of  the  horse  hooked  in  my 
arm ;  or,  when  I  could,  sleeping  at 
another  camp,  and  then  starting  off 
again  at  sunrise,  under  direction  of  an 
older  head,  to  meet  our  own  party. 
When  I  was  fiAeen  years  of  age,  I  could 
ride  and  leap  a  horse  with  any  jockey 
in  ihe  kingdom.  A  horse  I  worshipped 
more  than  any  thing  in  the  worid. 


It  happened  one  day,  as  my  bro- 
ther and  I  were  taking  four  chopped 
horses  to  a  fair  (we  never  ventured  into 
a  market  with  a  prigged  prad),  a  pack 
of  hounds  crossed  the  road,  and  pre- 
sently a  lot  of  swells  came  Imiping  orer 
the  liedge  after  them  ;  one  of  the  list 
of  these,  togged  in  a  scarlet  coat,  came 
rolling  over  before  his  horse  i^p  at 
Jem's  feet. 

"'Hollar  said  Jem,  <a  reglar 
spill.' 

Orer  went  the  hoise  on  the  'UXher 
side  into  the  field .  <  She'll  gallop  home,' 
said  the  red-coat. 

<  No,  she  won't,'  said  I ;  and  away 
I  goes  with  my  pony  arter  her.  Well, 
I  had  a  good  chase,  but  I  nabbed  her; 
and  getting  into  the  saddle,  slap  I  gal- 
lops back,  and  took  the  hedge  and  ditch 
like  a  Briton,  into  the  road  where  Jem 
was  rubbing  doia-n  the  nobby  one. 

*  Holla  1'  said  the  red-coated  sweU ; 
'  that's  a  brave  boy  I  Why,  he  can  ride 
a  bit.  But  how  did  be  catch  the  mare  V 

<  Ride  a  bitl'  said  Jem.  <  I  believe 
ye— he  fits  a  horse  like  his  skin ;  and* 
as  to  catching,  why  he'll  catch  the  devil 
if  he'll  only  come  in  the  shape  of  a 
horse.' 

it  t  again,'  said  the  red-ooat. 

So  I  puts  the  mare  over  the  hedge 
and  back  again  like  a  buck  in  full  chase. 

"  *  Bravo,  bravo  i'  called  out  the 
swell.  <  Do  you  want  a  place,  my 
lad  7   If  you  do,  come  to  my  stables.' 

^  «  Shall  I,  Jem  V  said  I. 

^*  *  Ay,  if  you  like ;  something  may 
come  out  on  it,'  whispered  Jem,  with 
a  wink  of  the  eye. 

Well,  to  cut  a  long  yam  abort,  I 
took  the  nurell's  card,  and  the  next  day 
leaves  Jeni,  and  cuts  away  to  the 
stables,  when  I  met  a  chap  rolling  a 
curb-chain  in  his  mauleys. 

*  Holla !  you  young  gipsy's  imp,' 
said  this  Jack  in  ofiioe, '  what  do  yim 
want  ?  Come !  mizzle,  miale,  I  say,' 
hitching  off  the  hook  a  long  hunting- 
whip. 

«  <  Oh,  oh,'  says  I  to  myself,  <  that's 
your  game,  is  it  V  and  bang  I  goes  at 
him,  and  gets  hold  of  the  haiidle  of  the 
whip,  and  he  the  lash.  It  happened 
that  the  heed  was  loaded.  I  Ux>k  no 
time  to  think,  but  gave  him  a  rap  over 
the  shin-bone,  when  down  he  fell, 
bellowing  out,  '  The  vilbun  hsis  broke 
my  legr  and  sure  enough  I  had. 
Then  runs  out  of  the  stable  another 
chap,  only  a  little  older  than  myself. 
^  Seize  the  villain  I  seize  the  •coundrel  f 
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called  out  the  fellow  oa  the  ground. 
So  I  faced  up  at  my  new  customer, 
and  a  smart  bout  we  had.  I,  however, 
floored  him  three  times,  when  up  comes 
my  new  master. 

'  I  have  seen  it  all/  says  he,  <  over 
tlie  gate,  and  like  your  game :  these 
saucy  fellows  are  too  well  fed,  and 
want  taking  down  a  peg  or  two.  Come 
this  way :  I  want  you.' 

"  '  The  man,'  said  I,  '  says  his  leg 
is  broke.* 

«  *  Who  cares  for  his  leg  ?  It  will 
teach  him  better/  he  answered ;  and 
away  we  walked  into  the  iMHise. 

Slap  he  takes  me  into  a  fine  room, 
where  five  or  six  other  kiddies,  for  all 
the  world  as  like  as  pears  to  himself, 
were  rollicking  like  colts  just  parted 
from  tlte  dam.  But  wasn't  I  put  to 
the  stare  when  I  beard  'em  *  my  lord  ' 
my  roaster,  and  he  '  Sir  Harry '  and 
'  Sir  £dward '  them  ? 

*^ '  This  is  the  lad  I  was  speaking  of,' 
said  he,  introducing  me  in  proper  form. 
*  They  are  jealous  of  him  already  in 
tlie  yard ;  so,  to  begin,  he  has  given 
J^rry  a  good  thrashing  as  he  passed 
along/ 

«  *  lie  1'  said  one  they  called  Sir 
Philip :  '  ril  bet  five  ponies  to  three 
Larry  licks  him  in  twenty  minutes.' 

"  *  Done  V  said  ray  master. 

*  My  lord,  I'll  bet  the  same.' 

"  *  Done  1  done !'  called  out  several 
voices  together. 

"  When  all  the  bets  were  made,  my 
lord  ordered  a  fine  footman  in  gold  lace 
to  send  up  Larry  from  the  stable. 

"  *  What,  lirry/  said  my  lordj 
bughing,  '  one  shutter  up  so  early  in 
the  day  V 

<  It  ben't  a  fair  match/  said  I ; 
<  one  peeper's  closed :  besides,  I  licked 
hioQ  just  now.' 

*  It's  a  lie  r  said  Larry ;  <  he  took 
advantage  on  me,  my  lord,'  clenching 
his  fist.  Larry  little  thought  of  the  prac* 
tice  I  was  in ;  scarcely  a  day  pasfsed 
when  I  was  out  in  the  lanes,  with  pick- 
eting or  foraging  parties,  but  I  had  a 
set-to  with  some  of  die  yokel  farming 
boys." 

Pray,  what  do  you  mean  by 
picketing  and  foraging?*'  inquired  a 
cadaverous  military-looking  figure,  in 
tlie  gronp  of  listeners  round  the  fire. 

<*Mean?"  answered  the  gipsy;  "why 
foraging  is  going  out  potatoing  or  tur- 
niping,  or  any  thing  where  grub  is 
concerned  ;  and  as  to  picketing,  the 
farmers  ore  so  wary,  if  we  didn't  send 


out  scouts  before  we  went  to  work, 
they  would  beak  us  every  day  in  the 
year.  If  you  had  kept  as  sliarp  a  look- 
out as  we  did,  Mr.  Dead*and- Alive, 
you  wouldn't  a  been  here." 

"  How  is  it/'  retorted  the  inquirer, 
"  that  you  who  are  so  mighty  fly  are 
here  r 

"  Oh,"  replied  the  gipsy, "  that  hap- 
pened after  I  associated  with  lords' 
company,  which  dulls  the  wits  of  the 
best  educated  of  us." 

Then  continuing  his  story :  "  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  wrangle  for  some 
time  about  the  blinker  I  had  put  on 
Larry's  eye,  because  it  was  not  name<l 
when  the  bets  were  made.  At  last  my 
lord  agreed  to  throw  off  the  odds  of  five 
to  three,  and  back  roe  at  even  .stakes. 
Away  went  chairs,  tables,  glasses,  and 
all,  to  make  a  ring  in  the  room  where 
we  were.  Larry  proved  himself  a  tho- 
rough glutton,  ana  a  much  better  giver 
than  I  had  reckoned  on.  The  fight  had 
lasted  five-and-twenty  minutes;  con- 
sequently my  lord  had  won  his  bets. 
He,  however,  staked  again  on  my  beat- 
ing Larry  to  a  stand-still ;  which  he 
also  won  by  my  bunging  up  the  poor 
fellow's  only  remaining  daylight. 

After  tliis  I  had  a  chair  among  the 
lords  and  sirs,  drank  wine  out  of  a 
tumbler,  and  the  footman  brought  me 
sandwiches  and  cakes,  while  tliey  talk- 
ed of  a  thousand  things  in  slang  that 
puzzled  even  me.  I,  however,  under- 
stood that  horse-racing,  steeple-chasing, 
dog-fighting,  cock-fighting,  and  badger- 
baiting,  were  the  main  subjects  of  their 
debates. 

"  *  Come,*  said  my  lord,  *  let  us  see 
bow  Hero  is,  afler  last  night's  mauling. 
Ned/  turning  to  me,  *  you  will  always 
follow  me,  unless  I  send  you  away.' 

"  So  I  followed  the  pirty  down  to 
the  dog-kennel,  where  my  lord  fell  into 
a  thundering  rage,  such  as  never  was 
seen.  Hero  had  ]l>een  fought  in  the 
pit  the  night  before,  and  had  had  his 
skin  torn  to  ribands,  the  sewing  up  of 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  the  groom 
whose  skin  I  had  cracked,  and  which 
he  bad  neglected.  I  was  iranoediately 
started  off  for  a  skein  of  strong  thread 
and  needles ;  and  whilst  my  lord 
brought  and  fitted  the  torn  parts  toge« 
ther,  I  stitched  them.  I  never  saw  a 
poor  animal  in  such  a  condition.  I 
used  the  whole  skein  of  thread  over 
him,  then  oiled  him  all  over,  and 
sewed  him  up  in  a  kind  of  tight  bag. 
I  believe  this  won  my  lord's  heart  more 
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thtn  thrasbiDg  Larry;  for  I  had  erer 
after,  while  in  his  service,  the  entire 
charge  of  the  fighting-kennel,  as  well 
as  having  the  honour  ofjighting  the 
dogs  in  the  pit. 

The  first  night  I  went  to  bed  in 
this  house  I  couldn*t  sleep  a  wink,  for 
the  bed  was  too  soft  and  uncomfortable. 
I  got  up  early  in  the  morning  and 
looked  to  Hero,  and  cleaned  out  the 
kennel.  About  eleven  o'clock  ray  lord 
and  his  comrades  came  down  the  yard. 

"  *  Well,'  says  he,  *  Ned,  have  you 
had  a  look  at  the  stud  yet,  eh  V 

"  *  No,  my  lord,'  says  I ; '  your  chaps 
don't  like  interlopers.' 

"  *  We  will  see  about  tliat,'  said  my 
lord.  lie  then  had  'em  all  turned  out, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  of  them.  *  Here,'  said 
he,  slapping  me  on  the  shoulder, '  this 
is  my  training  groom ;  so  attend  to  his 
orders,  as  coming  from  me.  Put  up  the 
bar,  and  bring  out  St.  Patrick,  Jaques, 
and  Gaazi ;  we  are  going  to  have  some 
leaping.  Now,  Ned,'  he  continued, 
*  there  will  be  four  crack  steeple-horses 
here  presently ;  you  must  see  what  you 
can  do  with  'em  at  the  bar.  I  have  a 
bet  or  two  on  the  morning's  amuse- 
ment. Come,  jump  up,  and  give  them 
a  breathing  before  tne  others  arrive. 
Have  the  saddle  put  on  which  you 
like.' 

" '  I  don't  want  a  saddle,'  said  I; 
and  up  I  jumped  on  the  white  horse, 
Gaazi ;  and,  after  T  had  made  a  few 
leaps,  I  placed  shillings  between  my 
knees  and  the  skin  of  the  horse,  and 
the  same  under  my  seat ;  and,  to  their 
astonishment,  cleared  the  bar  without 
displacing  them. 

"  My  lord  then  took  me  down  the 
yard  by  myself,  and  said,  '  Ned,  you 
shall  be  my  steeple-race  jockey;  but 
mind,  you  must  not  shew  them  all  you 
can  do,  or  what  your  horse  can  do,  at 
once.  Lay  by,  my  lad,  and  watch  the 
office  from  me,  when  I  have  got  the  pot 
on  to  win  something  wortli  while,  en- 
tertaining and  keeping  this  sort  of  com- 
pany,' pointing  to  the  young  sirs  stand- 
ing in  the  yard.  '  I  had  no  idea  that 
Gaazi,  who  is  a  new  purchase,  could 
do  so  much,  till  you  rode  him.' 

« <  Why,'  said  I, «  my  lord,  I  knowed 
that  white  horse  a  baby :  we  use  to  call 
'em  Skyrocket.  I  remember  the  star 
on  his  forehead ;  he  was  bred  at  Squire 
Racket's,  at  Racket  Hall;  he'll  do 
twice  as  much  as  you  have  seen;  I 
could  win  all  the  steeple-chases  in  the 
country  with  him,  my  lord.* 


"  *  Why,  how  could  you  know  him  V 
said  my  lord." 

Ah,  that's  what  I  was  thinking 
of  I"  exclaimed  tlie  aforesaid  cadaver- 
ous individual  in  the  comer.  "  Uow 
should  you  know  the  horse  ?" 

"  Know  him !"  replied  the  narrator; 
"  why,  father  emd  I  knowed  every  Inyne 
of  character  through  the  seven  counties 
we  travelled  in;  and  got  money  by 
carrying  information  about  them,  from 
place  to  place.  It  may  well  be  said, 
one  half  of  the  world  don't  know  liow 
t'other  half  lives.  I  told  my  lord,  and 
advised  him  not  to  let  his  trials  be 
seen  in  the  ride ;  nor  more  he  didn't, 
pretending  the  horse  was  lame,  when 
the  sporting  nobs  came  vinth  thetf 
bloods  to  the  scratch ;  and  then  getting 
them  all  up-stairs  as  soon  as  lie  could, 
and  pouring  the  wine  down  their 
throats,  before  and  after  dinner,  UH 
they  laid  about  the  carpet  like  so  many 
over-swigged  hoffs  in  a  farm-yard." 

"  I  abhor  and  detest  drunkenness,** 
ejaculated  the  cadaverous-looking  con- 
vict, "  so  pass  over  that  part  of  yoar 
story  OS  soon  as  you  can." 

"  Yes,"  said  another,  on  what  thej 
called  the  bench  of  bishops,  meaning 
those  of  the  party  who  were  serious  in 
their  demeanour,  "  and  the  Egyptians 
prescribed  even  to  their  kings  a  stinter- 
measure  of  wine  at  their  meals." 

But,"  replied  another  on  the  op- 
posite benches,  that  was  never  the 
law  in  England ;  for  there  is  but  one 
Anglo-Saxon  law,  as  I  have  read  of, 
against  drunkenness.  It  was  enacted 
in  Edgar's  time ;  and  it  commands  that 
Iden  or  silver  nails,  or  studs,  should 
affixed  to  the  sides  of  the  drinkin?- 
vessels  to  mark  the  limit  of  their  fill- 
ing, that  every  man  might  know  his 
quantity ;  but  tlie  said  act  does  not 
limit  tlie  number  of  cups  to  be  drank." 

Stow  your  learning !  stow  your 
learning!"  called  out  a  number  of  voices 
simultaneously.  Ned,  go  on  with 
your  life ;  and  them  that  don't  like  it, 
let  'em  go  and  wash  their  feathers  like 
ducks  in  the  yard." 
Ned  resumed. 
I  should  have  told  you  that  I  was 
by  this  time  togged  out  in  fla^y  style* 
and  had  been  cropped  and  trinnnedy 
like  as  we  do  a  ragged  colt  from  grass. 
On  the  following  Sunday,  while  the 
people  were  at  church,  we  gave  Gasoi 
a  fair  trial." 

Stephen  I.  of  Hungary  flogged  his 
subjects  for  breaking  the  Se^hatb,*" 
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mattered  the  individual  who  had  before 
interrupted  the  narrator. 

Silence accompanied  with  calb 
of  "Turn  him  out!  turn  him  outl" 
restored  order.   Ned  resumed. 

"  My  lord  then  shewed  roe  his  book, 
how  he  had  stuck  it  into  the  young 
Harries  (aristocrats),  as  he  used  to  call 
them,  the  day  he  made  them  all  so 
boosey.  He  had  taken  the  field  at 
twenty  to  one  over  and  over  again, 
against  Gaazi  for  the  steeple-chase 
coming  off  the  following  week ;  so  that 
he '  sto<>d  safe  to  win  a  clear  eight 
thousand,  if  I  could  bring  Gaazi  in  a 
winner :  and  that  I  was  sure  to  do, 
as,  compared  to  him,  the  rest  were  but 
post-horses. 

"  My  lord  and  I,  however,  after 
being  so  nutty  upon  one  another,  all  of 
a  sudden  was  tnis  morning  ready  to 
burn  the  writings.  First,  he  began 
teachiue  me  how  to  ride.  *  Oh, 
cranky?  said  I,  *  I  can't  stand  this.' 

"  You  should  a-seen  him  ride— long 
stirrup-leathers,  back  like  a  poker, 
looked  mighty  fine  at  the  head  of  a 
troop  of  horse,  but  no  go  over  the 
country.  With  such  a  seat  as  my  lord 
bad,  no  man  could  have  courage  or 
confidence;  and  without  these  there 
could  be  no  coolness,  the  main  thing 
in  a  steeple-chase.  I  have,  in  my 
time,  seen  hundreds  of  races  lost,  be- 
cause the  riders  got  flurried.  You 
should  have  seen  the  chap  as  used  to 
ride  Gaazi,  standing  up  in  hb  stirrups, 
with  his  nob  over  the  horse's  neck, 
and  his  latter  end  sticking  out  as  if  it 
didn't  belong  to  him.  'Hten  my  lord 
wanted  roe  to  sweat  Gaazi  like  as  they 
do  race-horses,  but  I  wouldnH  have  it 
DO  how.  It's  downright  murder  to 
sweat  horses  as  they  do ;  it  leaves  no 
sinews,  and  the  clothing  and  stoving 
forces  all  the  strength  out  of  W,  the 
same  as  it  does  out  of  a  man  who  sweats 
in  bed  for  a  week  together. 

"  I'm  for  training  the  legs  to  cairy 
the  carcass,  not  for  weakening  them  to 
break  down  under  it;  I  am  for  never 
pinching  them  in  their  meat  or  water ; 
J,  also,  am  for  commanding  a  horse 
light  in  the  mouth,  riding  him  as  with 
a  silken  rein  as  fine  as  a  hair,  and 
which  vou  feel  afraid  to  break.  My 
lord,  who  was  a  yokel  in  Uie  manage- 
ment of  horses,  though  he  was  a  file 
a-getting  money  on  them,  as  you  shall 
hear  presently,  always  gave  his  lads 
instructions  to  hold  their  horses  tight 
in  running.   Now,  if  a  horse  bears  on 


his  rein  in  running,  it  makes  him  open 
his  mouth,  and  pulls  his  head  up, 
which  frets  him  and  causes  him  to 
jump  with  his  fore-legs  open,  and  run 
stag-necked,  locks  his  wind,  and  soon 
tires  him.  Horses  that  run  sprawling 
with  part  of  the  rider's  weight  in  their 
mouth,  can  never  win  a  race  if  at  all 
matched.  I,  however,  likes  to  keep 
a  horse  together  with  a  good  bridle- 
hand,  being  careful  not  to  overroark 
him,  or  he  can't  rise  to  the  fence  when 
he  gets  up  to  it. 

"  *  Well,'  said  my  lord,  after  a  good 
deal  of  wrangling  about  it,  *  I  sup- 
pose, Ned,  you  roust  manage  Gaazi 
after  your  own  way,  only  don't  make 
too  much  play  at  the  beginning  of  tlie 
run.' 

"  *  Leave  it  to  me,  my  lord ;  leave  it 
all  to  me,'  I  answered.  *  Gaazi  is  a 
tarnation  quick  horse;  and  when  lie 
gets  over  a  fence,  don't  stand  staring 
about  to  find  his  legs  again,  or  steady 
himself  before  he's  oft'  to  the  next 
rasper.' 

But,  perhaps,  gentlemen,  I  have 
been  too  particular  on  my  first  start  in 
life;  I  shall,  however,  now  come  to 
business.  I  won  four  races  with  Gaazi, 
and  a  rare  swag  of  money  he  brought 
his  master.  He  was  entered  for  a  fifth 
race.  A  few  days  before  the  coming 
off,  however,  of  this  match,  a  tall,  big 
man,  who  had  been  a  boxer,  that  I  had 
often  seen  with  my  lord,  comes  and 
says  to  me,  *  Ned,  can't  Gaazi  and  you 
lose  the  forthcoming  race?  It  will 
be  all  right :  it  is  my  lord's  wish  that 
you  should.' 

"  <  Ah,  ah  V  thinks  I ;  *  a  sell  —  I 
smells  a  rat !'  so,  like  an  honest  jockey, 
off  I  goes  to  my  lord,  and  blows  the 

I)umping  I  had  had  about  couldn't  I 
oose.  And  what  do  you  think  he 
said? 

Why,  Ned,'  said  he,  '  it's  my 
wish  that  whatever  that  gentleman  tells 
you  to  do,  you  should  consider  as  my 
orders  ;  he  won't  leave  you  unre- 
warded: you  will  find  him  a  liberal 
pay-master.' 

"  Conscience  and  I  had  a  hard  battle 
over  it ;  but  then  there  was  the  money 
and  my  master's  orders.  But  Gaazi 
wasn't  of  the  same  mind,  and  would 
have  won  the  race  ;  so,  at  the  last  leap 
but  one,  I  tumbled  off,  and  left  him 
to  do  as  he  liked ;  and,  of  course,  he 
lost  it. 

When  I  came  limping  across  the 
field,  as  if  I  was  Imrt,  my  lord,  before 
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all  the  gentlemen,  began  to  swear  and 
blackguard  me  as  if  I  was  the  greatest 
scoundrel  unhung  ;  but  I  was  down, 
and  stood  it  like  bricks  and  mortar. 

"  I  always  thought  my  lord  looked 
shy  at  me  after  this,  and  never  treated 
me  on  the  same  footing  as  before. 
The  truth  is,  that  if  you  once  make 
yourself  a  rascal  to  serve  a  rich  man, 
he  never  likes  to  see  you  under  his  nose 
any  more. 

"  About  a  month  after  this  affair,  the 
same  fighting-man  sends  a  gig  over  for 
me  from  the  next  market-town;  and 
when  I  gets  there,  *  Ned,*  says  he,  *  my 
lord  is  going  to  sell  his  stud,  and  has 
commissioned  me  to  say  he  shall  not 
want  your  services  any  more;'  then, 
pulling  out  his  note-book,  added,  *  he 
has  sent  you  fifty  pounds  as  a  present,' 
which  you  may  be  sure  I  grabbed. 
'  But,*  continued  he,  '  it's  a  pity  that 
such  a  lad  as  you  should  be  out  of  a 
good  stud,  so  1  have  got  you  a  situa- 
tion in  one  of  the  first  bi-eeder's  esta- 
blishments in  the  kingdom.'  Then 

f)ointing  to  a  short  man  in  the  room, 
le  said,  *  This  person  will  drive  you 
to  the  place  >«rith  this  letter,  and  it  will 
be  all  right;  but  you  will  dine  here, 
and  start  off  to-morrow  morning.' 
He  then  placed  me  in  charge  of  the 
liitle  man,  whose  name  was  Tommy 
L  *  *  ♦  •  *  ce,  a  well-known  tool  of  his. 

"  *  You  are  all  right  now  for  life,' 
said  Tommy,  as  we  walked  the  streets 

together.    'That's  the  great  G  . 

If  you  will  serve  him — he  and  C  , 

who  are  partners,  they  will  make  your 
fortune  —  better  than  serving  a  lord, 
and  then  being  kicked  out  for  it  V 

"  I  couldn't  help  thinking  there  was 
something  in  the  wind,  but  I  held  my 
tongue,  and  the  next  day  went  with 
him  about  seventy  miles  off*,  to  my 
new  situation,  which  was  a  tip-top 

racing  concern.    Tommy  L   told 

me  it  was  only  a  place  as  helping- 
groom,  but  that  G  would  make  it 

up  to  me  as  good  as  my  last  situation. 
All  this  I  thought  very  rummy,  but  I 
only  said, '  Thank  ye,  sir.' 


My  master  had  a  colt  &nd  a  filly,  both 
of  the  best  promise  of  the  season,  en- 
tered. He  was  a  great  sporting  chi- 
racter,  and  lumped  it  on  pretty  heavily. 
When  I  got  up  to  Newmarket  with  the 
colt  and  filly,  there  was  Tommy  agaia, 
very  sweet  upon  me.  And  now  cones 
out  the  murder." 

"  You  may  well  call  it  mufder,  yoa 
villain  I"  exclaimed  the  convict  who 
had  so  many  times  iDtemipted  the 
speaker.  "  I  know  it  all  —  I  remeoi- 
ber  it  all  —  I  lost  my  fbrtnne,  by  tbit 
and  two  other  vtllanies  of  the  same 
kind,  and  here  I  am  now  a  mardei«d 

man  !  Tommy  L  and  you,  rogues 

as  you  are  all  together!"  striking  bis 
forehead  violently,  and  rushing  out  of 
the  ward  into  the  yard.  In  a  mioate 
aAerwards  this  man  returned,  ifaiie 
passionless,  saying,  ^  I  beg  your  par- 
don, it  was  not  your  fiiult,  but  those 
who  bribed  you  with  their  accursed 
gold — the  cause  of  all  crimes.  Go  on, 
I  will  not  interrupt  you." 

The  gipsy  eyea  the  last  speaker  with 
a  scrutiny  that  seemed  to  indicate  a 
rush  of  recollections  of  the  past  coming 
over  the  mind,  and  then  proceeded. 

"  Well,  as  I  said,  out  comes  the 
murder,"  a  deep  groan  from  the  per- 
turbed convict  for  a  moment  again  in- 
terrupted the  speaker.  "  Tommy  fol- 
lowed me  when  away  from  the  stabks 
like  my  shadow,  till  late  one  evening 
he  got  me  in  a  by-lane. 

**  *  Ned,'  said  he,  *  it's  no  use  shy- 
ing ;  this  is  a  queer  world  ;  it's  *  ian(a 
ram  rogues  all ;'  if  you  try  to  live 
honestly,  you'll  be  a  beggar,  and  be 
treated  like  a  brute  bcMtl  In  my 
pocket  is  a  hundred  pounds,  it  is  yooni 
on  one  condition.' 
»  Name  it,'  said  I. 

«  Your  colt  and  fiUy,'  he  replied. 
Mn  my  pocket,  also,  are  six  balU;  I 
want  one  given  to  each  of  them  to-nigM, 
one  to-morrow  morning,  and  one  again 
to-morrow  night.' 

"  *  What !  poison  V  I  exclaimed. 
*  No,  Ned,'  he  replied,  '  only 
opium.   The  cattle  will  be  the  beiier 
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«*  <  When  am  I  to  touch?'  said  I. 

'  Immediately  nfter  the  race  comes 
oflT.  Nothing  but  honour  with  our 
people*  I  am  but  an  agent  like  your- 
self; rU  take  their  woid  for  millions, 
Ned,*  replied  Tommy. 

Well,  I  took  the  balls,  the  colt  and 
filly  ran  like  cows,  and  I  got  the 
blunt/' 

Afler  a  pause  the  man  in  the  corner 
said, — 

«  Would  to  God  that  was  all  you 
had  done  I  but  little  Tommy  died  a 
vagabond  and  a  beggar  in  the  streets, 
his  employers  deserted  him  in  his  ut- 
most need,  as  I  suppose  they  have 
you.** 

True,  tltey  did ;  and  true  it  is  that 
was  not  all  I  did  for  the  St.  James's 
brigade,  as  they  were  called  on  the 
tuif.  But  have  patience,  and  I  sliall 
soon  have  done  with  them,"  said  the 
g^psy,  waving  his  hand  in  token  of 
silence. 

Three  times  afterwards  did  I  re- 
peat the  phjTsicking  game  while  in  my 
employers  service.  I  believe  he  sus- 
pected something,  and  discharged  one 
man  after  another,  till  at  last  it  canie 
to  my  turn  to  be  turned  out  without  a 
character. 

I  was  now  like  a  fettered  dog, 
obliged  to  crouch  before  the  glance  of 

my  savage  keeper.    Tommy  L  

bad  only  to  say  do  this  or  that,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  do  it,  or  give  up  the 
habits  of  expense  their  villanies  had 
led  me  into. 

Duplicate  keys  were  given  me  to 
enter  stables  by  night ;  and  when  these 
dkl  not  answer  or  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, I  broke  open  the  doors  to  hocus 
horses  for  those  who  gave  out  their 
orders;  till  at  last,  I  and  three  others 
bad  a  command  to  poison  the  water 
from  which  a  whole  stable  of  race- 
horses were  supplied,  llie  game  was 
now  up,  and  my  race  was  run ;  our 
employers  made  a  fortune,  and  escaped 
all  danger.  They  were,  however,  sus- 
pected ;  but  as  they  touched  the  blunt, 
and  obtained  credit  for  being  down  to 
a  thing  or  two,  they  were  followed 
more  tlwin  before.  One  of  their  tools 
was  grabbed ;  and,  like  my  poor  bro- 
ther Jem,  took  his  break^  with  the 
sheriff.  I  and  two  others  cut  our 
slick  just  in  time;  and,  after  twelve- 
months* hide,  came  back  to  bo  blown 
on  like  stinking  mackerel.  Tommy 

JL  told  us  that  we  had  managed 

the  business  badly,  and  that  his  em- 


ployers 
him  a  pi 


had  cut  him  without  giving 
iiim  a  pound  for  his  trouble.*' 

"  Foul  deeds  deserve  foul  play,  it  is 
the  moral  law,  and  grievous  ought  to 
be  the  penalty  exacted  from  all  who 
take  a  part  in  them,**  said  the  moody 
convict  in  the  corner.  '*  Retributive 
justice  lias  overlakcn  you.  Shock  Ned! 
You  perceive  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  your  pseudonyme.  The  wide- 
spreading  net  of  Justice  will  take  them 
idl  in  ere  long.  But  what  became  of 
my  lord,  your  former  master?*' 

"  Why,**  replied  the  gipsy,  "  I 
knowed  he  was  in  it  all,  from  hrst  to 
last,  and  had  only  picked  me  up  to 
serve  me  as  llie  monkey  did  the  cat ; 
that  is,  to  poke  my  mauley  into  the 
fire  to  scrape  out  the  blunt  for  him. 
I  dogged  him  one  morning  going  down 
to  the  stables.  *  Please,  my  lord,' 
said  I,  coming  the  crawl  to  him, '  I'm 
an  ill-used  man.' 

"'Who  has  ill-used  you,  Ned?' 
he  asked,  as  if  he  had  been  my  best 
friend ;  so  I  took  courage,  and  up  and 
told  him  all. 

"  *  And  who  is  Tommy  L  V 

said  he,  when  he  had  heard  me  out, 
looking  as  innocent  as  if  he  had  stolen 
a  nun's  face  from  a  masqueradc'shop 
for  the  purpose. 

«  «  VVhy,  the  agent,'  I  answered,  *  of 

your  friends,  G  and  C  ,  to  be 

sure.  It's  the  little  man  your  lordship 
spoke  to  the  other  day  on  Epsom 
Downs  about  the  running  of  Little 
Jerry.' 

"  *  My  friends,  you  scoundrel !  IIow 
dare  you  call  these  fellows  my  friends  V 
he  hallooed  out.  *  Perhaps  you,  too, 
are  a  friend  of  mine,  as  you  have  been 
my  groom  and  rode  my  horses  ;*  then, 
turning  as  serious  as  an  old  barn  owl, 
he  looked  me  in  the  face  and  continued  : 
*  Ned,  you  have  escaped  the  law  this 
time ;  take  my  advice,  quit  bad  com- 
pany and  turn  to  an  honest  course  of 
life.  But,  mark  me!  if  ever  you  cross 
my  path  again,  and  have  the  audacity 
to  speak  to  me,  I  shall  give  you  into 
custody  on  your  own  confession  1'  and 
away  he  strode  into  the  stable  just  as 
I  was  going  to  tell  him  he  needn't  twit 
me  with  keeping  bad  company,  since 
it  was  the  same  as  he  himself  kept. 

«  «  Well,'  thinks  I,  *  this  is  tol  lol 
brassy  for  a  youngster,  lord  or  no  lord. 
I  don't  tliink  I  could  have  done  it 
better  myself.  It  proves,  however,  the 
old  saying,  that  one  man  may  steal  a 
liorse,  while  another  dare  not  look  over 
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the  hedge.   If  I  keep  out  of  bad  com- 
pany,' said  I  to  myself,  *  I  must  cut 
•    quality  folks.' 

"  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  lived  for 
the  next  two  or  three  years ;  it  was, 

^perhaps,  something  after  the  manner  of 
Xa  dog  who  had  no  master; — to-day 
I  might  be  feeding  on  garbage,  to- 
morrow snatching  a  bone  from  a  smaller 
or  weaker  dog,  and  a  third  time  wait- 
ing for  the  refuse  of  those  who  were 

•  overgorged.  Like  a  fly,  I  dipped  into 
every  man's  cup  that  came  in  my  way; 
but,  strange  to  say,  all  this  time  it 
never  came  into  my  head  to  look  back 
on  a  gipsy's  life." 

«  ril  tell  you  why,"  muttered  the 
cynic  in  the  corner,  there  is  a  charm 
^  in  a  vagabond,  wayward  life,  which 
none  but  a  vagabond  can  appreciate. 
You  had  known  what  it  was  in  the 
country,  but  the  town-loafer*s  life  was 
new  to  you,  and  brought  fresh  charms 
— yes,  charms  I  will  call  them.  There 
is  positively  a  fieiscinating  spell  in  a  life 
of  momentary  casualty,  which  is  a 
mystery  to  those  who  are  well  provided 
for  in  life.  Even  the  extreme  of  misery, 
if  cordially  shook  by  the  hand,  and 
heartily  embraced,  brings  its  pleasures. 
Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  heart, 
that  the  very  image  of  grief  and  of 
suflering  is  not  without  a  certain  in- 
explicable charm.  Saduess  oftentimes 
twines  itself  around  the  strings  of  the 
heart,  while  it  relaxes  and  softens  them. 
I  knew  a  corner  in  a  tap-room  of  a 
public-house  resorted  to  by  cadgers, 
which  was  called  the  dead  man's  cor- 
ner, because  numbers  of  decayed  beg- 
gars had  made  it  their  sleeping-place, 
or  the  last  home  of  their  existence, 
and  on  that  spot  had  made  their  exit. 
This  seat  was  frequently  at  a  premium 
among  aged  beggars ;  and  the  more  it 
became  celebrated  for  its  mortality,  the 
greater  desire  was  evinced  to  become 
one  of  its  occupants.  You,  Ned,  speak 
of  your  privations  as  if  it  were  not 
known  to  every  body  that,  from  the 
manner  you  were  bred,  the  comforts  of 
civilisation  had  not  always  been  a 


species  could  form  a  stronger  contrast 
than  tlie  two  individuals  kept  up 
this  occasional  inteijectiooal  colloqoy. 
The  gipsy,  heated,  flushed,  aftd  fevered 
with  the  irritation  of  an  impatient  teat- 
peraroent  acting  on  the  redolence  of  a 
healthy  constitution;  the  agitation  of 
his  robust,  flrm-knit  frame;  the  dis- 
tension of  his  open  nostrils,  die  spark- 
ling of  his  eyes,  the  impatience  of  his 
mien,  —  all  were  indications  of  the 
agitation  of  his  thoughts ;  while  the 
animation  with  which  he  was  endued 
all  spoke  of  the  animal  only. 

Tne  crokeTy  as  the  gipsy  designated 
his  interrupter,  had  not  previously 
been  heard  to  utter  a  sylkible,  and 
had,  as  if  by  common  consent,  been 
allowed  to  occupy  the  comer  seat  next 
to  the  Are,  where  he  usually  sat  with 
his  head  between  his  knees,  ooverin§ 
his  face  with  his  hands,  resembling 
more  the  skeleton  of  a  nunrdered  mao 
whose  body  had  been  crammed  into  a 
bole  than  a  living  subject.  The  at- 
tenuation of  his  figure  conveyed  to  the 
mind  the  horrible  idea  of  a  man  just 
terminating  his  life  under  a  sentena 
of  starvation.  Through  the  skin,  like 
parchment,  the  articulatioos  of  the 
joints,  to  an  unanatomical  eye,  ap- 
peared so  many  dislocations ;  his  eyes 
resembled  dirty  grey  glass;  and  a^ 
countenance,  when  unmoved,  adorned 
with  features  cut  in  marble,  or  moulded 
in  cast-iron,  impressing  those  who 
looked  on  him  with  the  idea,  that  for 
once  Nature  had  made  a  man  widiout 
feelings  or  afiections. 

Warmth,  ardour,  sensibility,  and  the 
sentiment  of  friendship,  had  all,  bow- 
ever,  reigned  successively  in  the  col- 
lapsed breast  of  that  frame  of  which 
now  nothing  was  left  but  the  bare 
walls,  liglited  by  the  last  flickerings  of 
the  vital  spark  of  that  intellect  which 
had  brought  reflection,  and  worn  him 
to  the  bone. 

When  speaking  to  the  chaplain  of  ^ 
his  probable  end,  he  repeatedly  said, 
"  Sir,  the  extinction  of  my  life  by 
suspension  is  a  physical  impractica- 
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inform  the  sheriff  of  this  difficulty,  or 
he  may  be  punished  with  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, as  the  Irish  sheriff  was, 
although  he  had  his  man  tied  up  for 
the  hour,  as  by  law  regulated."  Ad- 
ding, "  You  may  tell  the  sheriff  that  I 
am  already  identified  with  the  dead, 
and  that  hanging  me  will  be  a  farce, 
only  to  be  equalled  by  sending  for  one 
of  the  mummies  from  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  suspending  it." 

That  this  man  had  suffered  dread- 
fully since  his  sentence  was  evident; 
but  probably  not  so  much  from  the 
fear  of  death,  as  from  the  prospect  of 
being  a  slave  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  may  be  said  to  have  had  two 
feet  in  the  grave,  being  assured  of  the 
extinction  of  life,  either  by  violence  or 
atrophy,  in  a  very  short  time.  Never- 
theless, no  subject  did  he  treat  with  so 
much  levity,  or  be  induced  to  dilate 
on  to  the  same  extent,  as  that  of  death. 
On  the  ordinary  remarking,  "  That  of 
all  the  species  of  jesting,  that  on  death 
was  least  in  good  taste,  and  certainly 
discreditable  to  an  intellectual  being," 
he  replied, — 

"  '  Life's  a  jest,  and  all  things  shew  it.' 

What  are  you,  sir,  but  a  mimic  per- 
forming on  a  pantomime  stage  in  dumb 
show ;  where  there  is  neither  justice, 
sense,  nor  any  thing  real  in  tne  per- 
formance but  the  actual  murders  there 
committed?  I  look  on  you,  sir,  as  a 
superlative  jester.  Here  are  we,  heirs 
of  misery  and  vn^tchedness,  which  you, 
under  the  pretext  of  alleviating,  deepen 
in  intensity,  and  render  more  distinct, 
more  prominent,  by  maddening  the 
brains  of  the  ignorant  with  the  dread  of 
torments  beyond  those  of  these  earthly 
hells  of  yours." 

Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile 
seem  vile,"  replied  the  minister.  "  It 
is  the  intention  of  government  to  afford 
you  every  possible  opportunity  in  your 
unhappy  situation  of  repenting  of  your 
sins,  and  recovering  a  proper  state  of 
feelings,  for  undergoing  the  awful 
change  which  awaits  you." 

I  believe  it  to  be,"  replied  the  ma- 
le&ctor,  the  intention  of  those  who 
have  rule  here  to  afford  us  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  annoyance  in  the 
smallest  possible  space  of  time." 

This  is  the  very  charge  society 
brings  against  you,"  retorted  the  chap- 
lain ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of 
removing  you  out  of  it." 

Society  1"  exclaimed  this  obduratCi 


stone-hearted  sinner, what  did  it  ever 
do  for  me?  I  once  had  a  stomach 
like  other  human  beings,  and  like. them 
availed  myself  of  the  means  before  me 
to  satisfy  its  cravings.  I  am  now  ar-> 
rived  at  the  last  stage  of  mortality,—  I 
am  on  the  horizon  of  time  and  eter- 
nity ;  but  whether  I  shall  be  a  star  to 
shine  in  the  empyreum  above,  or  a  fire- 
brand to  bum  for  ever  among  the  lost 
souls  in  hell,  neither  you  nor  I  can  tell ; 
therefore  it  is  only  a  waste  of  time  to 
talk  about  it." 

He  then  turned  on  his  heel,  and  left 
the  ordinary  in  a  painful  state  of  agi- 
tation and  disgust,  to  ponder  on  the 
horrible  state  of  impiety  to  which  hu- 
manity may  be  reduced  by  a  long 
course  of  crime.  This  conversation,  of 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  have 
given  a  short  outline  only,  took  place 
the  day  previously  to  the  gipsy's  tale, 
to  which  we  now  return. 

"  It  had  been  a  dark,  cold,  rainy, 
boisterous  night,  the  whole  of  which  I 
had  passed  in  the  streets,  penniless 
and  hungry.  It  had  often  come  into 
my  head  to  knock  down  and  rob  the 
first  person  I  met;  but  every  crime  I 
found  requires  a  beginning  before  it  can 
be  done  with  ease  and  firmness,  unless 
a  man  well  primes  himself  with  drink ; 
but  I  was  low  and  down  in  the 
mouth." 

True  I"  ejaculated  the  man  in  the 
corner;  "  I  know  it  well.  If  Tommy 
L—  had  put  you  on  poisoning  tlie 
trough  at  starting,  you  would  have 
backed  out ;  but  he  first  put  you  on 
hocussing,  and  you  soon  then  came  to 
the  poison,  like  an  old  'un  in  the 
trade." 

"  Cease  moralising  I"  called  out  se- 
veral of  the  auditory. 

"  The  mominff,"  continued  the  gip- 
sy, "was  just  dimming  the  already 
dimmed  lamps,  when,  at  the  comer  of 
Park  Lane,  I  stopped  a  man  with  the 
appearance  of  an  officer  in  the  army, 
and  demanded  his  money.  He  very 
coolly  told  me  it  was  a  foolish  game  I 
was  playing,  saying,  *  Follow  me,  and 
V\\  put  you  into  a  better  line  of  bu- 
siness.' I  followed  him,  and  it  turned 
out  that  he  was  a  put-up-agent  for  a 
company  of  housebreakers." 

"  Should  you  know  him  again  ?" 
asked  the  former  querist. 

"As  to  knowing  him,"  replied  the 
gipsy,  "  if  he  were  to  come  in  proper 
flesh  and  blood,  I  might ;  but  I'll 
swear  to  no  man's  bones.  However,  he 
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put  me  into  business,  which  kept  me 
like  a  gentleman  for  some  years,  till 
the  company  broke  up,  when  I  was 
again  turned  upon  the  world,  to  trans- 
act business  on  my  own  account/' 

"  And  now,  like  me,  you  are  a  bank- 
rupt,''  said  the  querist.  "  You  then 
pass  over  all  the  incidents  of  this 
period  of  your  life 

"  Yes,'^  replied  the  gipsy,  "  I'll 
leave  that  to  you,  if  you  be  the  same 
man,  and  have  not  lost  your  memory 
witli  your  flesh  and  blood.  I  may, 
however,  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  at 
last  I  became  a  horse^ealer,  in  which 
honourable  profession  I  remained,  till, 
as  Tyke  says,  one  night  a  cunning 
horse  coaxed  me  to  put  the  saddle  on 
his  back,  and  would  not  be  satisfied 
till  I  got  into  it ;  when  he  rode  away 
with  me,  for  which  they  put  me,  in- 
stead of  the  horse,  into  trouble,  and 
then  called  it  law.  All  you  gentlemen 
that  are  going  to  the  kangaroo  country 
beware  of  the  tricks  of  horses.  Now, 
my  dried  ourang-outang,"  addressing 
himself  to  the  spare  man,  "let  us  have 
the  account  of  your  times,  when  you 
were  in^  the  land  of  the  living." 

"  I  had  thought,"  responded  the  ma- 
lefactor addressed,  "  that  I  had  some 
weeks  since  achieved  a  victory  over 
memory,  and  buried  all  recollections  of 
the  past.  I  had  shut  myself  up  wholly 
in  passive  resignation  to  the  future, 
without  suffering  myself  to  revert  to  the 
by-gone  events  of  my  life,  the  frequent 
references  to  which  had  previously 
worn  me  to  the  object  you  now  be- 
hold. But  that  man,"  pointing  to  the 
gipsy,  "  has  broken  down  the  barriers 
within  which  I  had  taken  shelter.  He 
has,  in  a  few  words,  informed  me  of  the 
causes  of  my  ruin.  His  villanies  hare 
brought  me  here.  To  prove  this  is  the 
only  inducement  I  have  in  giving  you 
a  short  outline  of  my  history. 

"  The  family  of  which  I  am  now  an 
unworthy  member  was  more  distin- 
guished for  its  ancestry  than  posses- 
sions. In  early  life  I  was  sent  to  India, 
where  success  attended  me  beyond  my 
most  ambitious  expectations.    In  a 


ing  most  congenial  to  my  former  babit^ 
and  turn  of  mind.  A  country  gentle- 
man's life,  to  which  I  was  ui^ed,  I 
latently  felt  was  not  precisely  adipted 
to  my  natural  energy  of  chaiacter, 
which  seemed  to  crave  for  some  kind 
of  positive  or  certain  daily  excitement. 
The  man  that  hesitates  in  fixirtg  oa 
some  regular  course  of  life,  whccber  he 
has  his  living  to  earn  or  a  fortune  lo 
spend,  is  as  much  lost  as  the  woman 
who  hesitates  when  her  virtue  is  as- 
sailed. 

"  Had  I  attended  to  tbe  advice  of 
my  real  friends,  I  might  at  this  mo- 
ment have  been  in  the  senate,  and  con- 
sequently out  of  the  cells  of  Newgate. 
Instead  of  cultivating  the  friendship 
and  countenance  of  steady  neighboors 
of  character,  I  allowed  myself  to  be 
drawn  frequently  to  the  metropolis,  at 
the  solicitations  of  former  acqoatot- 
ances,  old  schoolfellows,  and  others,  of 
whose  then  principles  or  habits  of  hk 
I  knew  nothing. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  state,  that  all 
the  junior  members  of  the  great  hmily 
of  the  British  aristocracy,  if  they  nei- 
ther follow  political  science  with  a 
view  of  qualifying  themselves  for  the 
business  of  legislation,  nor  literary  pur- 
suits, adopt  very  questionable  helms, 
riding  up  and  down  the  country, 
and  visiting  club-houses,  seekir^  whore 
they  may  devour.  Quite  unconscioas 
of  my  danger,  by  degrees  I  was  en- 
vironed with  these  characters,  and  my 
habits  identified  with  theirs.  I  be- 
came a  member  of  a  club  in  Picca- 
dilly, opposite  to  the  Green  Park,  esta- 
blished by  the  same  parties,  who 
subsequently  reared  one  of  superior 
magnificence  in  an  adjacent  street,  and 
who  were  the  employers  of  the  demon 

Tommy  L  ,  Shock  Ned  has  spoken 

of,  and  with  whose  diabolical  acts  yon 
are  now  made  acquainted. 

^*  At  this  club-house,  while  exeited, 
most  frequently  with  wine,  I  lost, 
within  the  two  first  years  after  my  ar- 
rival in  England,  twenty  tboomd 
pounds.  Aroused  from  my  ditnray 
confidence  by  a  hint  I  received,  I  he- 
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"  Among  many  with  whom  I  be- 
came acqnainted  was  a  gentlemanly 
roan  —  in  manners  at  leasf, — open  in 
speech, and  manly  in  appearance.  lie 
professed  to  have  never  gambled  in  the 
course  of  his  life;  yet  he  appeared  to 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  turf.  He  said  that  he  was  a 
mere  looker-on;  and  therefore,  being 
disinterested,  saw  with  a  clearer  view 
the  nature  of  the  risks  each  party  run 
in  making  their  bets. 

**  In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  1 
gave  to  this  man  my  entire  confidence, 
— suffered  myself  to  be  led  into  horse- 
rftcing  speculations,  deeply  and  im- 
plicitly following  his  directions  in  mak- 
ing my  bets. 

•*  Having  for  some  lime  recklessly 
plunged  on  in  this  career,  with  alterna- 
tions of  success  and  losses,  I  at  length 
ventured  very  heavy  stakes  on  the  race, 
which  that  vilhiin,"  pointing  to  the 
gipsy,  prevented  me  winning  by  the 
tricks  he  played  with  the  horses.  Blind, 
and  with  desperate  folly,  I  again  staked 
my  all,  on  a  race  that  I  was  assured 
was  a  certainty.  That  villain  and  his 
oon^lerates  again  crossed  my  path,  by 
poisoning  the  horses,  and  finally 
effected  my  utter  ruin. 

«*  Driven  to  madness  by  despair,  I 
retired  a  few  miles  into  the  country, 
changed  my  name,  and  never  after- 
wards corresponded  with  my  family; 
who,  I  trust,  are  ignorant  of  my  fate  at 
this  moment.  At  one  time,  T  pro- 
cured a  halter  ;  at  another,  poison. 
Several  times  did  my  hand  convulsively 
grasp  the  razor  with  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  terminate  ray  life.  OI\en  have 
I  walked  the  banks  of  a  river,  to  select, 
by  niglit,  an  eligible  spot  where  I 
roight  drown  myself;  yet  have  I  been, 
by  some  miracle,  preserved  for  this  silly 
exhibition  of  my  pusillanimity. 

At  length,  being  reduced  in  pocket, 
and  having  in  some  measure  recovered 
a  serenity  of  mind,  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  my  disinterested  friend,  and  he,  the 
following  day, answered  it  in  person.  I 
at  once  communicated  to  him  my  de- 
termination of  seeking  uiuler  a  feigned 
name  some  honest  employment,  and 
begged  him  to  assist  me  in  carrying  out 
my  resolution. 

«*  *  You  do  right,' said  he.  Mo  change 
your  name;  for  there  is  no  use  in 
blazoning  one's  misfortunes  in  a  world 
that  will  first  laugh  at  you,  and  then 
treat  you  with  contempt.  With  regard 
to  an  honest  employment  Can  you 
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dig,  plough,  hedge,  or  ditch  ?  or  will 
you  become  the  bell-wether  to  a  flock 
of  sheep?  These  in  the  country  are 
tolerably  honest  employments ;  so, 
likewise,  is  the  pursuit  of  the  arts  in  the 
city.  If,  however,  you  mean  to  con- 
nect yourself  wiih  trade,  I  know  of  no 
honest  path  in  it  to  which  I  can  direct 
you.  i  have  heard  you  made  a  fortune 
fn  India :  you  best  know  how  that  was 
effected.  Will  it,  strictly  speaking, 
bear  the  inquiry  of  the  rigidly  honour- 
able momlist  ?  I  doubt  it.  Society  is 
in  a  dbjointed  state ;  few  are  ho- 
nourable or  honest  who  are  poor.  If 
you  recover  your  fortune,  you  will 
again  be  an  honest  and  honourable 
man.  If,  however,  in  the  interim  you 
wish  to  live,  you  must  square  your  con- 
science to  the  times. 

"  *  You  have  qualifications  which 
will  enable  you  to  live  respectably,  if 
you  are  not  too  squeamish  to  avail 
yourself  of  them.  I  think  I  could 
put  you  into  the  path ;  but  it  requires 
some  consideration,  and  the  sanction  of 
others,  to  warrant  me  in  naming  it  to 
you.* 

"  Much  moi'edid  this  man  utter,  in 
an  ambiguous  strain,  on  the  folly  of 
listening  to  the  dictates  of  conscience; 
and  after  having  promised  to  see  me 
in  a  few  days,  took  his  departure.  His 
conversation  only  tended  to  exacerbate 
the  torture  of  my  own  thoughts,  and  to 
light  up  in  a  tenfold  degree  the  fire  of 
revenge  which  burned  within  me,  inca- 
pable of  finding  any  other  fuel  than  the 
oitterness  of  my  own  soul.  He  left  me 
the  worst,  the  lowest,  and  most  de- 
jected being  in  nature.  Like  a  wretched 
maniac,  I  wandered  the  night  through 
in  harbouring  and  devising  schemes  of 
revenge. 

"I  no  longer  contemplated  self- 
destruction  :  all  my  thoughts  turned 
to  the  blood  of  others ;  and  when 
weariness  compelled  me  to  take  rest, 
my  dreams  lea  me  to  acts  of  assas- 
sination. Either  the  pistol  or  dagger 
was  in  my  grasp, — my  victims  were 
at  my  feet, —  and  no  remorse  came 
over  me.  When  I  awoke,  the  terror 
of  my  spirit  shook  my  frame  to  the 
centre.  No  efforts  of  my  own  could 
turn  my  thoughts  from  murder.  By 
my  remaining  in  this  state  for  days  and 
nights,  I  felt  every  moral  restraining 
influence  break  down,  and  over  the 
heart  a  spread  of  compost  for  the  pro- 
duction of  weeds  only. 

While  in  this  condition  of  mind,  I 
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was  again  visited  by  my  pseudo-friend. 
I  immediately  spoke  of  revenge,  of 
bloody  of  my  OM^n  injuries,  and  the 
dastardly  cowardice  of  suffering  scoun- 
drels quietly  to  walk  off  with  my  for- 
tune without  making  an  effort  to  re- 
cover it. 

«  <  Ha!  ha  I  ha!  Is  it  come  to 
this?'  said  he,  affecting  to  laugh  im- 
moderately. *  If  you  don't  have  a 
care,  you  will  have  a  strait-waistcoat 
before  you  have  a  halter.  Come, 
come  r  lie  continued.  <  When  at 
Rome,  do  as  Rome  does.  If  you 
must  live  in  a  world  of  rogues,  be  one 
of  them.  You  won't  make  mankind 
much  more  honest  by  slaying  one  indi- 
vidual ;  nor  will  you  edify  it  much  by 
causing  yourself  to  be  lianged  for 
murder.  Work  out  your  probation, 
man,  like  others :  if  one  commit  ag- 
gression on  vou,  make  reprisals.  Nei- 
ther be  fitful  nor  foolish ;  but  look 
steadily  at  your  position,  and  work  ac- 
cordingly. You  want  a  little  instruc- 
tion I  see,  and  you  shall  have  it,  if 
you  will  leave  off  blubbering  like  a 
great  schoolboy  who  has  lost  his  cake.' 

This  was  occult  language,  and  un- 
intelligible to  me.  It  was  evident 
that  be' wished  to  initiate  me  into  some 
scheme  of  his  own ;  but  there  was  an 
embarrassment  in  his  manner,  which 
led  me  to  suspect  it  to  be  of  too  horri- 
ble a  nature  to  name  it  at  once.  We 
were  walking  on  the  pathway  to  whicli 
he  had  led  me,  no  doubt  designedly  : 
he  suddenly  introduced  me  to  a  gaunt 
fellow  with  a  subtle  gait,  a  sinister  roll 
in  his  eye,  and  a  voice  that  gave  utter- 
ance to  his  words  in  one  note^  and  that 
of  the  deepest  bass. 

"  *  This  is  d  propot/  said  he ;  *  the 
very  gentleman  to  whom  I  intended 
giving  you  a  letter.'  I  had  penetra- 
tion enough  to  see  that  this  individual 
was  to  communicate  the  secret  of  my 
intended  employment;  and  I  blush 
even  now  to  acknowledge,  that  as  I 
imagined  the  scheme  to  compass  some 
plan  of  revenge  on  those  who  had  rob- 


two  friends  to  London.  We  dined  at 
a  hotel ;  and  as  soon  as  the  doth  was 
removed,  I  found  myself  alone  with 
the  gaunt  stranger.  I  inquired  for  ity 
friend.  '  He  is  gone  a  short  way  od 
business,'  replied  my  companioa.  The 
glass  passed,  and  he  renewed  the  ccd- 
versation.  *  You  have  been  ill  used,  I 
understand,  by  those  you  thought  your 
friends?'  I  nodded  assent.  *You 
have  no  prospect  of  getting  your  money 
back  V  said  he.  <  None,'  I  answeied; 
*  but  I  am  greedy  of  revenge;  shew 
me  the  way  to  it,  and  * 

"  *  Softly,  my  good  sir ;  pocket 
your  loss,  throw  away  all  viskmiiy 
schemes  of  taking  personal  veogeaoce 
on  the  legs  who  have  maced  you,  and 
attend  to  me,'  interrupted  the  sumoger. 
^  You  have  your  opmion  as  to  tbeir 
character;  but  you  have  not  brake 
with  them  on  the  question  of  their  hAv- 
ing  chiselled  you :  you  can  therefore 
return  to  their  society,  and  join  tkem 
on  the  usual  terms  of  professed  cor- 
diality of  friendship  ?' 

«*  •  Yes,'  answered  I  ;  'but  wbt 
will  come  from  that?' 

«*What!'  said  he;  *  why  you  will 
have,  while  you  hold  with  them,  access 
to  titled  society,  and  nMuisions,  which 
you  may  render  available  to  your  fatuK 
means  of  respectability.' 

"  •  How  ?  Inform  me  I'  I  impa- 
tiently demanded. 

"  '  Reunite  yourself  to  ycKir  honest 
party;  penetrate  into  the  secret  depos- 
tories  of  their  wealth ;  fbmish  me  wiib 
imoressions  of  their  keys  of  secimtr 
and  the  localities  of  their  domiciles :  I 
belong  to  a  party  who  will  reward 
your  services.  We  do  not  a^  you  to 
run  any  risk;  we  only  seek  infonoa- 
tion  from  a  correct  source, — our  own 
workmen  do  the  business:  in  short,  we 
live  in  security,  while  others  whom  we 
pay  put  their  beads  into  the  noose.  It 
IS,  ot  course,  a  matter  of  policy  with  » 
to  employ  agents,  who,  fVom  their  con- 
nexions, and  the  society  they  mix  witi:, 
will  be  placed  beyond  suspicion,  wfaile 
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"  Want  of  money,  but  mainly  the  re- 
venge whicl)  I  now  harboured  against 
society  in  general,  induced  roe  first  to 
listen  to  this  man's  reasoning,  and  to 
iall  in  with  his  views,  by  becoming  an 
auxiliary  to  his  party,  whose  business 
it  was  to  plan  scliemes  of  robbery  for 
their  subalterns  to  carry  out.  As  soon 
as  I  became  initiated,  and  possessed  of 
their  confidence,  my  whole  time  was 
spent  in  travelling,  to  collect  informa- 
tion regarding  the  periods  at  which 
certain  country  bankers  transmitted 
their  payments  to  their  agents  in  town, 
and  received  their  notes  in  return ;  also, 
of  the  ways  in  which  this  kind  of  bu- 
siness was  transacted,  that  our  people 
might  take  their  measures  accoraingly 
to  intercept  the  largest  amounts  of  notes 
on  their  transit  froni  town  to  town.  I 
also  employed  my  time  in  ascertaining 
the  best  means  of  effecting  robberies  at 
country  banking-houses,  for  proper 
agents  to  come  down  and  carry  them 
into  effect. 

For  a  series  of  years,  during  the 
reig^  of  our  company,  I  prospered,  and 
felt  not  the  loss  of  my  fortune ;  but  all 
things  will  have  an  end :  our  system, 
and  the  success  we  met  with,  became 
too  notorious  to  endure  for  ever.  At 
length,  like  other  schemes  of  plunder, 
it  became  hazardous  to  follow,  and  we 
dissolved  partnership ;  when  I  joined 
a  put-up  plate  and  jewellery  robbery 
party,  to  which,  as  he  has  informed 
you,  I  introduced  that  wretch  Shock 
Ned  as  an  underling.  For  some  time, 
we  held  together  tolerably  well ;  but  a 
villain  split  on  us,  when  we  became 
dispersed,  each  following  his  own  path. 
The  result  of  this  want  of  unity  is,  that 
two  of  us  are  here,  waiting  to  ascertain 
the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  an 
introduction  to  another  world. 

The  cause  of  our  last  break-up  was 
rather  a  curious  one;  it  shews  in  a 
strong  light  the  advantage  of  that  dis- 
'cretion  allowed  to  judges  called  extra 
ordinenif  and  which  has  been  so  much 
lauded  by  legislators.    We  had  two  of 


while  the  other  escaped.  As  soon  as 
our  committee  heard  of  their  folly,  it 
was  decided  that  they  should  be  dis- 
charged as  unworthy  of  further  trust. 
Thejudge  who  tried  the  man  that  was  in 
custody  looked  on  the  offence  as  a  very 
trifling  one,  and  sentenced  him  to  a 
very  short  period  of  imprisonment. 
The  other,  hearing  of  the  easy  terms  on 
which  his  accomplice  had  been  let  off, 
surrendered  himself  \}\e  next  assizes. 
Next  assizes,  however,  a  different 
judge  presided,  —  a  judge  that  had 
built  up  a  sort  of  system  of  his  own. 
Perhaps  he  had  lost  fowls  out  of  his  own 
yard ;  for  he  said  that  he  had  made  it 
a  rule  to  punish  the  oflTence  witii  se- 
verity,— as  those  who  set  out  by  steal- 
ing fowls  generally  ended  by  commit- 
ting the  most  atrocious  crimes ;  and 
therefore  he  sentenced  our  man,  who 
really  had  in  this  instance  only  com- 
mitted a  foolish  frolic,  to  seven  years' 
transportation.  While  Uie  one  was 
taking  his  departure  for  Sidney,  the 
other  was  at  liberty;  and,  finding  him- 
self discharged  by  our  company,  held 
out  threats  of  impeaching  his  employers. 
The  committee,  regardless  of  his  threats, 
and  feeling  themselves  secure  of  his 
ignorance  of  the  actual  parties  who 
moved  the  machinery  of  the  concern, 
neglected  him.  He  therefore  had  the 
hardihood  to  give  information  against 
one  of  our  middle  men,  who  really 
could  have  siven  information  that 
might  have  endangered  the  safety  of  us 
all. 

The  appehension  and  examination 
of  the  party  impeached  before  a  magis- 
trate produced  a  panic  among  us ;  and, 
as  I  have  said,  dispersed  us  to  seek  se- 
curity for  a  time  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel.  What  were  the  notions 
of  the  Norfolk  people  on  the  system 
of  our  jurisprudence,  when  they  com- 
pared these  examples  of  punishment 
for  one  and  the  same  ofience,  may  be 
imagined.  But  the  grave  gapes,  and  I 
have  done.  There  is  leisure  now  for 
others  to  begin  and  end  their  tales  of 
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THE  EUS9IAN 

ST.LWJU  has  any  crisis  in  the  history  of 
the  world  afforded  to  the  philosopher 
more  room  than  the  present  for  laugh- 
ing or  weeping  (accordine  to  his  sys- 
tem or  disposition)  at  the  folly  and 
innate  pugnacity  of  man.  The  chief 
business  of  each  nation,  just  now,  seems 
the  laudable  employment  of  all  its  re- 
sources to  inflict  the  greatest  possible 
injury  on  its  neighbour.  Europe  is  in 
commotion,  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Cadi£.  By  day  and  by  night  tfae 
smith  wields  his  hammer,  the  forge 
blazes,  and  the  sickle  of  peace  assumes 
the  form  and  sharpness  of  the  scimitar 
and  bayonet.  Quadruple  treaties  and 
holy  alliances  are  formmg,  levies  being 
raised,  and  cannon  cast.  The  note  of 
preparation  is  sounded  — the  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra  are  all  tuned. 
A  little  patience,  gentlemen,  the  cur- 
tain is  about  to  rise ;  and  on  a  vast  and 
mighty  stage  the  drama  is  about  to  be 
acted. 

*'  Omnibus  in  terns,  qus  sunt  a  Gadibas 
usque 
Auroram  et  Gangem." 

Ay,  and  in  regions  still  more  east  than 
the  Ganges,  and  thousands  of  miles 
further  west  than  Oades;  whilst  In- 
creased knowledge,  one  would  think, 
was  at  present  only  airailable  for  the 
purpose  of  more  effectually  exercising 
the  worst  and  most  destructive  passions 
of  mankind.  There  is  Spain,  for  years 
the  victim  of  civil  war,  and  the  scene  of 
atrocities  that  the  human  mind  cannot 
contemplate  without  horror ;  Portugal, 
distracted  by  military  revolts ;  France, 
one  scene  of  hubbub  and  noisy  pre- 
pa  ration,  ripe  for  a  new  opera  or  a  new 
tmeute ;  Austria  and  Prussia,  taking 
part  in  the  general  fray,  from  the  same 
motive  which  induces  the  second  in  a 
Galway  duel  to  get  up  a  little  by-play 
for  his  own  amusement,  that  he  may 
not  stand  by  an  idle  spectator  whilst 
his  principal  is  engaKed  ,*  Russia, 


ALLIANCE. 

replenished  an  exhaosted  exchequer, 
and  recruited  her  general  beahh,  hxs 
now  wisely  resolved  on  squandering 
her  resources  in  getting  up  a  gnmd 
warlike  "  spectacle" — a  sort  of  EgHn- 
totin  tournament  dn  an  enlarged  scak, 
where  Egyptians,  Tarks,  Chinese, 
Russians,  ice.  ficc,  may  tilt  at  one  an- 
other nith  real  lances,  and  alt  the  io- 
ventions  that  science  has  disawered 
for  the  destruction  or  protectioD  of  our 
race.  Assuredly,  there  was  nrach  oc- 
cult wisdom  in  the  King  of  Holland, 
who,  finding  he  had  fallen  on  soeh 
troubled  times,  imitated,  within  these 
few  weeks,  the  most  di£&cult  exploit  of 
Sylla,  or  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  in  the 
abdication  of  his  power  and  his  throne 
-^a  practical  touch  of  humorous  sa- 
tire on  those  who  still  find  a  comfort  is 
retaining  both. 

IIow  small,  then,  must  be  our  hope, 
amidst  so  general  a  cry  of  War!  war! 
war  I  that  the  voice  of  calm  reason  will 
be  listened  to.  Yet,  though  the  sword 
has  been  unsheathed,  we  trust  that  the 
scabbard  has  not  been  as  yet  flung 
away  ;  and  we  have  the  vanity  to  think 
that  we  are  entitled  to  be  lieard  on  this 
question,  as  we  long  since  called  public 
attention  to  the  increasing  probabilitj 
of  af&irs  coming  at  last  to  the  present 
crisis ;  and  stated  our  belief,  many 
months  ago,  that  negotiations  were  on 
fbot  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  thai 
extraordinary  thiiig  an  Ang1o*^Hussian 
alliance,  and  that  France  was  not  to  be 
a  party  to  the  treaty. 

In  an  article  entitled  Poland, 
England,  and  Russia,''  in  the  last 
February  number  of  this  Magazine, 
our  readers  find  that  xte  addressed 
the  following  questions  to  the  noble 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Afi^rs : — 

"  Is  it  true  that  at  his  lordship*! 
house,  about  a  month  aro,  a  secret  tretfy 
was  formed  between  his  lordship, 
Bruoow,  and  the  Austrian  nunistar, 
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true,  anil  if  an  Ea^sfa  meiuber  can  be  so 
iiBbeeile  or  ao  wuskj$d  as  Uma  to  aiajre 
irae  of  the  BBsoaroas  of  thU  country  fi»r 
purpoaaa  so  ibreig^D  to  ita  iiHereats,  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  its  matt  implacit^ 
bit  fo0,  wXy,  then,  we  beg  leave,  my 
lord,  as  a  certain  noted  hero  of  Captain 
Mmrryat  would  say,  *  to  insinuate  in  the 
moat  delicate  way  possible,'  that  you 
must  be  either  a  traitor  or  a  fool :  we 
think  the  latter/* 

We  consider  die  above  language  as 
nost  renarkabk  at  a  time  wlien  oo 
journal  or  magazine  in  the  kiDgdom 
iiad  eren  hazarded  a  conjecture  as  io 
any  iaw  in  the  aUiance  between  France 
and  England,  and  consequent  risk  of 
eollition  between  those  two  countries; 
tiMHigh  the  atatenent  of  the  French 
ambnasador's  having  been  kept  in  pco- 
Ibund  ignorance  of  what  was  goine  on 
is  not  exactly  correct,  we  abouid  Ttave 
said,  had  declined  to  be  a  party  to 
tibe  negotiations  then  in  progress.*' 
Yet  it  roust  be  adknowledged,  that  we 
Bad  our  prophecies  and  statements 
last  February  substantially  verified  by 
the  thunder  of  our  cannon  at  Beyrout 
in  Septen^r.  An  allianca  with  Rus- 
sia has  been  formed ;  France  is  not  a 
party  to  the  treaty ;  and  in  the  second 
article  of  4hat  treaty  it  is  expressly 
stated,  that  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
wofd  Ireland  and  the  Emperor  of  Aus^ 
trta  are  to  co^erate  against  the  Pacha 
with  their  naval  forces  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  whilst  the  high  conlracting 
parties  bind  themselves  (art.  1)  to  co- 
operate to  the  same  end  with  tlie  means 
of  action  which  each  of  litem  can  dis- 
pose of ; — the  plain  English  of  which 
is,  that,  as  we  stated  in  February  last, 
England  is  to  fipfht  by  sea,  and  Uussia 
by  land,  occupying  "Constanlinople  and 
the  military  positions  of  Asia  Minor,— 
or,  as  tbe  third  article  of  the  convention 
delicately  expresses  it,  **  on  the  invita- 
tion of  the  sultan  adopting  measvues 
for  putting  the  Dardanelles  and  Bos- 


t/i  AUiance,  oOi 

would  be  employed.  We  remeiube^ 
well  that,  shortly  after  the  appearance 
of  the  article  in  questioq,  many  jour- 
nals questioned  the  authenticity  of  OMr 
iDformation,  and  none  deemed  U  eitlier 
probable  or  possible  that  any  Englisli 
minister  could  have  tlie  folly  to  break 
the  tlieu  sincere  alliance  between 
this  country  and  France,  for  the  sajce 
of  a  rival  power,  whose  treachery  to- 
wards us  had,  even  during  the  progress 
of  those  very  negotiatious,  been  openly 
manifested  in  the  East.  But  quem 
Deus  vult  perdere,  i>rius  dcmentit/' 
And  the  worst  we  couM  have  antici- 
pated lias  all  but  corae  to  pass.  Yet 
so  ashamed  were  yve  of  tue  negotia- 
tions then  In  progiess — so  full  of  hope 
that  returning  reason  might  enable 
even  Lord  Palm^ston  to  doubt  the 
bene6cial  results  of  promoting  the  ob- 
jects of  Russiao  policy  by  a  w^tef^l 
outlay  of  British  treasure  —  that  al- 
though perfectly  informed  at  the  time 
of  the  state  in  which  the  n^otiatious 
tlien  were,  we  preferred  alluding  to 
them  in  such  a  maoner  as  o^ight  shew 
we  tliougbt  it  impossible  for  an  Eog- 
lisb  minister  to  bring  matters  to  that 
extraordinary  crisis  where  they  have 
since  arrived. 

Our  business,  however,  is  not  to 
laud  our  own  foresight,  or  means  of 
acquiring  exclusive  information.  If 
«uch  were  our  object,  we  might  draw 
attention  to  many  similarly  prophetic 
passages  in  the  article  to  which  we 
*have  referied.  Let  us  Ixasten  at  once 
to  discuss  the  question  immediately  be- 
fore us,  which  is  simply  tliis, — Have 
the  interests  of  En(^land  been  advanced 
w  prejudiced  by  the  convention  entered 
into  on  the  )  Sth  of  last  July,  between 
England,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Turkey?  We  know  of  no  other 
light  in  which  we  can  consider  those 
political  treaties  to  which  a  great  trad- 
ing and  commercial  community  liltc 
England  is  a  party,  tlian  in  the  vulgar 
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whether  the  venture  has  been  success- 
ful or  not.  And  surely  this  must 
be  the  only  way  of  viewing  such 
a  treaty,  unless  we  imagine  that  those 
who  tamely  looked  on  whilst  Poland 
was  despoiled,  trampled  on,  and  wiped 
from  the  map  of  nations,  are  now  about 
to  spend  millions  from  merely  chival- 
rous motives,  to  preserve  (according  to 
the  much-hackneyed  phrase)  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  empire."  By 
the  success  or  discom6ture  of  his  mea- 
sures, therefore,  is  the  statesman  to  be 
tried.  He  has  no  other  tribunal  to 
which  he  can  appeal ;  and  though  he 
may  appear  at  times,  when  so  judged, 
to  l)e  hardly  dealt  with,  yet  in  tne  main 
the  interests  of  the  nation  ai«  thus  bet- 
ter consulted. 

As  it  is  impossible,  however,  to  pass 
a  just  decision,  properly  speaking,  on 
any  measures  till  they  have  had  a  fair 
trial,  we  can  only  at  present  canvass 
the  probabilities  pro  and  con,  and, 
totting  them  up  m  a  comparatively 
rough  way,  make  a  guess  at  the  final 
issue.  We  candidly  confess,  that  we 
wish  we  had  a  more  difficult  task  to 
perform, —  for  we  do  feel  that  we  arc 
about  to  enter  on  a  discussion  where 
the  weight  of  argument  seems  all  on  one 
side,  and  the  probabilities  of  England 
advancing  her  interests  by  the  late 
treaty  sadly  against  her.  In  executing 
our  task,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  led  from  the  main  question,  by 
taking  a  narrow  view  of  only  some  one 
particular  portion  of  it  Thus  most  of 
the  public  journals  run  away  with  the 
belief,  that  the  present  is  merely  a 
question  between  France  and  England 
as  to  which  of  the  two  nations  has  been 
guilty  of  some  breach  of  diplomatic 
politeness — some  instance  of  petu- 
lance or  impatience, — in  fine,  which  of 
the  two  is  the  more  to  blame  for  origin- 
ating the  present  misunderstanding  be- 
tween them.  This  is  a  topic  which 
we  mean  to  consider  in  its  proper 
place;  but  we  must  decidedly  protest 
against  iu  bein^  made  the  chief  point 
whereby  the  nation  is  to  judge  of  either 
the  ability  or  honesty  of  those  who  at 
present  conduct  the  management  of 
their  foreign  aflfairs.  It  is  a  point  un- 
questionably of  importance ;  but  it 
leaves  untouched  the  grand  crta-,  whe- 
ther England  had  any  business  to  make 
such  a  treaty,  and  whether  at  the  lime  of 
making  it  she  was  likely  to  be  benefited 
thereby,  by  increasing  her  commerce, 
political  strength,  or  moral  influence  ? 


We  say,  No;"  and  my  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  if  he  means  to  defend  his  line 
of  policy,  must  do  so  on  the  grounds 
we  have  above  stated,  and  therefore  saj 
"  Yes."   Hereupon  we  join  issue. 

Let  us  at  once,  then,  commence  oar 
profit-and-loss  account.  In  deference 
to  his  lordship's  station,  we  shall  let 
him  speak  first,  and  declare  the  ad- 
vantages he  is  about  to  procure  for 
Great  Britain  by  the  convention  of 
July.  We  are  deliglited  that  we  are 
enabled  to  do  so  in  his  lordship's  own 
words,  precluding  thereby  the  possi- 
bility ot  being  charged  with  garbling 
his  statements,  or  disingenuously  weak- 
ening his  defence.  We  find  the  object 
he  had  in  view  in  framing  the  treaty 
distinctly  stated,  in  his  well-known 
despatch  of  the  31st  of  last  August, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Henry  Lytton  Bal> 
wer,  her  Britannic  majesty's  plenipo- 
tentiary at  Paris.  As  this  despatch 
was  evidently  written  with  great  care, 
and  designed  for  extensive  circulation 
amongst  all  the  states  of  Europe,  we 
consider  ourselves  authorised  in  sup- 
posing that  his  lordship  has  therein 
made  the  most  of  his  position,  and 
that  the  reasons  he  there  gives  for  de- 
siring such  a  treaty  were  the  best  rea- 
sons which  he  had  to  adduce. 

Af\er  dwelling  on  the  anxiety  of 
Great  Britain  to  establish  a  unanimity 
amongst  the  five  powers  on  that  ques- 
tion, he  proceeds  to  say,  that 

"  Her  majesty's  government  can  safely 
affirm,  that  no  power  in  Europe  can  be 
lest  inflaenced  than  Great  Britain  is  bj 
any  selfish  views,  or  by  any  desire  or 
expectation  of  exclusive  aavantage  to 
anse  to  herself  out  of  the  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Levant;  for,  on  the 
contrary,  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  in 
those  affairs  is  identified  with  that  of 
Europe  at  laree,  and  lies  in  |A«  moui. 
tenance  and  indepindence  of  tkt  Ottoman 
empire,  as  a  security  for  the  preservatioo 
of  peace,  and  as  an  essential  element  in 
the  general  balance  of  power.'* 

Here,  then,  we  have  his  lordship's 
argument  in  behalf  of  the  treaty  briefly 
summed  up  in  the  declaration  that 
Great  Britain's  interest  lies  "  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ottoman  empire;" 
which  integrity  is  stated  to  be  a  roost 
important  ingredient  in  preserving  the 
just  equilibrium  of  that  curious  and 
incomprehensible  monstrosity  baptised 
in  the  blood  of  so  many  millions,  and 
christened  "  the  balance  of  power." 
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We  had  at  first  some  serious  idea  of 
arguing,  that  the  only  contribution  of 
any  moment  which  the  preservation  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
can  make  to  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  is,  preventing  the  occupation  of 
Consuntinople  by  Russian  troops,  and 
thus  giving  her  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence, by  bestowing  on  her  the  keys 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  most  splendid 
capital  in  the  world  (under  proper  go- 
vernment), either  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce  or  military  power.  We  had 
some  idea  of  stating  that  it  would, 
perhaps,  after  all,  be  far  better  that 
some  clever,  long-headed,  old  warrior 
like  Mehemet  AH,  or  Ibrahim,  should 
possess  it,  as  they  would  be  able  to  de- 
fend it  themselves,  and  spare  us  the 
trouble,  risk,  and  expense  of  maintain- 
ing large  fleets  in  the  Levant  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  the  continual 
shining  to  which  the  sickly  "  balance" 
is  at  present  subject  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Bosphorus.  We  had  also 
some  intention  of  commencing  by 
slating  our  entire  approbation  of  the 
view  taking  by  Monsieur  Thiers  of 
the  dangers  which  really  do  threaten 
the  Ottoman  empire ;  namely,  that  by 
far  the  greater  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  legalising  and  sanctioning, 
exckaively,  Russian  interference  and 
protection,  beneath  the  blighting  shadow 
of  which  no  plant  of  liberal  parentage 
has  ever  thriven,  than  from  enabling  a 
good  and  true  Mussulman  to  govern 
those  territories  over  which  the  Porte 
has  never  exercised  any  real  or  sub- 
stantial authority  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, and  who  has  certainly  won  them 
bravely,  if  not  legally.  We  had  some 
thoughts,  we  say,  of  attacking  my  Lord 
Palmerston*s  position,  root  and  branch, 
in  this  manner;  but  we  were  appre- 
hensive lest  the  noble  lord  might  think 
us  satirical  in  arguing  seriously  about 
that  which  he  could  only  have  intended 
as  a  good  joke.  He  knows  very  well, 
the  wag  I  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
how  differently  his  lordship  thought 
about  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  when  he  assisted  at 
the  amputation  of  the  finest  limb  of  the 
whole  body,  namely,  the  province  of 
Greece,  and  prevailed  on  John  Bull  to 
lend  his  coin  to  a  set  of  swindling  va^ 
gabonds,  who  have  since  shewn  their 
gratitude  by  putting  themselves  com- 
pletely under  the  protection  and  in- 
fluence of  Russia :  for  the  wily  north - 
em  bear  knows  very  well  how  to  cast 


his  shaggy  coat,  and  exchange,  when 
he  visits  the  south,  the  rough  despotic 
exterior  he  wears  at  St.  Petersburg  for 
a  gayer  and  more  liberal  garb;  and 
thus  he  was  loud  in  his  indignation  at 
beholding  Marathon,  Platsea,  or  Sala- 
mis,  inhabited  by  Turkish  serfs,  and 
ceased  not  growling  till  he  bad  ac- 
complished their  deliverance ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  weakening  of  his 
southern  rival  Turkey  by  the  Toss  of  her 
most  valuable  province.  Now,  when 
my  Lord  Palmerston  talks  with  diplo- 
matic wisdom  of  preserving  the  integrity 
of  Turkey,  and  recollects  the  way  in 
which  he  played  the  cards  of  Russia  in 
the  affair  of  the  Greek  loan,  and  separ- 
ation of  Gr^e  from  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, we  can  almost  fancy  that  we  see 
the  rogue  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at 
John  Bull's  gullibility.  But  he  is  fond 
of  a  joke ;  for  he  must  know  we  re- 
member how  gallantly  we  destroyed, 
by  an  *^  untoward  event,"  the  naval 
power  of  the  Turks  at  Navarino,  and 
thus  smoothed  the  passage  for  Diebitch 
over  the  Balkan,  and  kindly  paved  the 
way  for  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in 
1829,  which  gave  Russia  all  the  Turk- 
ish possessions  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  command  of 
the  delta  of  the  Danube.  Now,  as  we 
are  very  plain  matter-of-fact  sort  of 
people,  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us 
conceive  how  crippling  the  naval  power 
of  an  empire,  and  lopping  province 
after  pro v nice  from  the  main  trunk, 
can  conduce  to  the  preservation  of  the 
integrity  of  the  whole.  One  would  cer- 
tainly suppose  that  this  was  a  self-evi- 
dent proposition.  Nothing,  however,  is 
self-evident  in  the  science  of  diplomacy ; 
and  those  who  wish  to  study  in  the 
Palmerston  school  would  do  well  to 
disbelieve  their  senses,  and  unlearn  the 
most  axiomatic  truths.  But  to  inves** 
tigate  further  this  stale  Joe  Miller^ 
which  his  lordship  was  slily  endea- 
vouring to  pass  on  us  as  original,  we 
remember  that  the  integrity  of  Poland 
was  most  essential  to  Europe,  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  Muscovite  hordes ; 
and  we  know  also  how  strenuously 
his  lordship  did  not  exert  himself  to 
preserve  it,  or  rather  restore  it,  when  this 
country  had  but  to  say  the  word  and 
it  would  have  been  accomplished,  with 
no  more  expense  (as  we  once  stated  in 
this  Magazine)  than  a  few  hundred 
thousand  Birmingham  muskets:  yet 
the  restoration  of  Poland  would  have 
been  of  more  effect  to  preserve  the 
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balaoce  of  power  aikI  petce  of  Europe, 
and  tenninate  all  apprehensions  as  to 
Russian  encroachments,  than  the  storm- 
ing of  fifty  Beyrouts  is  likely  to  pro?e. 
Another  reason  that  we  have  for  ima- 
gining his  lordship  to  be  jesting,  when 
be  talks  of  preserving  the  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  is  that  he  must 
be  aware  we  know  how  he  protocoUed, 
and  issued  balb,  despatche^  &c.,  con- 
cerning the  Belgic  question,  and  main- 
tained the  balance  of  power  as  esta- 
blished by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  when 
\\e  separated  Belgium  from  Holland, 
they  having  been  joined  in  legal  matri- 
mony by  the  aforesaid  treaty.  We  also 
know  how  he  took  care  neither  to  pro- 
tocol nor  protest  against  the  occupation 
of  Cracow  by  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
troops,  though  the  treaty  of  Vienna  ex- 
pressly stipulated  that  on  no  account 
whatever*  was  any  armed  force  to  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  neutral  territonr 
of  that  little  republic  ;  and  though 
England  had  subscribed  the  article  for 
preserving  its  neutrality  inviolate^and 
though  it  was  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence, in  a  commercial  and  political 
point  of  view,  that  we  should  be  enabled 
to  have  a  consul  there— we  remember, 
we  say,  all  these  cogent  reasons  for 
preserving  the  integrity  of  the  little 
republic  of  Cracow ;  and  yet  we  know 
that  his  lordship,  though  urged  to  do 
so  by  the  British  parliament,  justified 
by  every  nrorul  and  political  consider- 
ation, and  bound  to  save  the  honour  of 
his  country,  whose  name  was  attached 
to  a  treaty  expressly  stipulating  to  do 
so,  was  yet  deterred  by  Russia  from 
redeeming  his  country's  honour  and 
tiie  pledges  she  had  given ;  the  re- 
demption of  which  was  likewise  the 
course  most  compatible  with  Iter  true 
interests.  From  all  these  reasons  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  noble 
lord  did  but  jest  when  he  began  to 
preach  a  crusade  through  Europe,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  arminc;  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  an  empire  which 
he  had  so  often  and  so  eagerly  been 
engaged  in  dismembering.  Such  a 
mode,  my  lord,  of  preserving  the  "  in- 
tegrity of  an  empire,  is  not  the  best 
for  exciting  admiration  of  your  own  ; 
and  we  begin  immediately  to  under- 
stond  1k)w  a  person,  who  could  at  dif- 
ferent times  put  such  difierem  inter- 
t)retations  on  the  same  words,  had  been 
able  lo  slick  lo  place  and  pay  during 


twelve  administrationt  of  every  creed 
in  politics.  How  truly  did  that  wnxf 
diplomatist,  Talleyrand,  say,  that 
words  were  intended  to  cooced 
ideas!*'  Why,  my  lord,  shonkl  ool 
yott  immortalise  yourself  by  some 
similar  bon  mnM,  and  add  that  ^  treaties 
are  made  to  be  broken  Your  co«d- 
try  has  such  a  vivid  recollection  of  tbe 
occupation  of  Cracow,  subvarsioo  of 
Poland,  dismemberment  of  Holland, 
and  similar  diplomatic  exploi^  that 
your  lordship  may  at  length  enjoy  tbe 
reputation  of  having  said  a  good  and 
a  true  thing.  Ah  1  risum  teneans, 
amici." 

But  we  can  fdncy  that  we  hear  bis 
lordship  making  the  following  reply  ; 
*^  Yes,  it  is  true  that  circumalanoes  led 
me  once  to  join  Russia  in  her  scbeaMs 
for  weakening  Turkey.  1  saw  her  pro- 
vinces of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  fidl 
from  her  without  deeming  it  neceasary 
to  interfere ;  nay,  I  actually  assisted 
Greece  in  separating  from  her  allo- 
gelher ;  and  own  that  I  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  destroy  Iter  naval  power  ai 
navarino.  Yet,  '  tempora  mutantor,* 
and  I  need  scarcely  add  that  '  nos 
mutamur  in  iliis  ;*  for  the  world  is  too 
well  acquainted  with  my  past  life  «o 
permit  of  my  defending  my  consiateocy 
in  politics.  But  then  my  friend  lliien 
(the  socfe  cochmJ)  tells  you  the  reaaon 
for  my  past  conduct,  wlieo  he  says 
that '  the  force  of  facts  b  stronger  tbao 
the  resolutions  of  cabinets/  At  pre- 
sent my  system  is  altered.  The  more 
I  have  weakened  Turkey  in  fomser 
times,  the  more  necessary  is  it  that  I 
should  strengthen  her  now.  We  must 
therefore  endeavour  to  preserve  what 
litilo  *  integrity '  she  and  I  liave  left 
I  may  therefore  triumphantly  ask, 
Whetlier  I  have  not  adopted  the  best 
measures  for  doing  so,  in  adlying  my- 
self with  Russia  for  the  purpose  of 
curbing  a  rebellious  vassal,  and  pre- 
venting  the  dismemberment  of  Syria 

Yes  I  we  reply,  you  have  done  weH, 
if  the  sole  means  of  preserving  the  i»- 
tegrity  of  an  empire  consists  in  keepii^ 
up  an  ill-sorted  connexion  between  re- 
mote provinces  and  a  distant  seat  of 
government  —  provinces  over  whick 
that  government  has  fo^  many  yean 
exercised  no  substantial  authority,  and 
which  would  be  of  more  use  under  the 
government  of  the  able  hands  which  at 
present  virtually  wieW  their  scepire. 


•  Sixth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Viennii. 
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But  there  are,  uaibrtunaiely  for  hit 
lordship's  argument,  otiier  oonsidtr- 
atuMi8»  which  are  of  high,  if  not  para- 
mount importance,  in  the  sum  total  of 
what  constitutes  the  prcsemition  of  an 
empire's  integrity.  Tlius  we  would  be 
incttned  to  consider,  as  by  fur  the  most 
important  ingredient  in  that  sum  totals 
the  preaenring  Turkey  free  from  the 
influence  and  domination  of  that  power, 
whose  immediate  intereet  it  is  to  weaken 
her  empire,  and  disvnite  its  component 
parta — we  cart  not  what  form  or  verbal 
disguise  tiiat  domineering  influence 
maj  assume,  whether  it  be  alliance, 
protection,  or  any  other  diplomatic 
phrase  for  virtual  tyranny.  In  this 
point  of  view,  we  should  consider  the 
independence  of  tht  Ottoman  empire 
as  more  compromised  by  Europe's 
sanctioning  die  wont  articles  of  the 
treat/  of  V  nkiar  Skelessi,  and  legalising 
the  entree  of  a  Russian  force,  ay,  of  a 
single  Hussion  corporal,  into  Constan- 
tinople, than  by  surrendering  to  Me- 
liemet  Ali  tiie  hereditary  dominion  of 
Kgypty  over  which  for  many  years  the 
Porte  has  had  no  control ;  and  even 
that  of  Syria  in  addition,  over  which  it 
has  bad  almost  as  little  dominion. 
What  a  precedent  to  establish  I  —  to 
con<}uer  Turkey's  foes  with  Russia's 
soldiers  1 

We  are  not  singular  in  these  views : 
the  noble  lord  was  himself  of  the  same 
opinion.  We  are  delighted  to  find  our- 
selves for  once  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking  with  so  able  a  dinlomatist. 
**  Force  the  Dardanelles,"  said  his  lord- 
sliip,  after  tlie  battle  of  Nezib ;  there 
is  clanger  of  the  Russians  being  called 
in  to  assist  the  sultan  in  his  distress. 
Any  thing  is  preferable.*'  Accordingly 
the  French  were  invited  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  in  the  event 
of  a  single  Russian  soldier  setting  foot 
in  Constantinople. 

And  how,  we  may  ask,  is  the  case 
altered  at  present  ?  If  there  were  dan- 
ger to  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  from  the  "  protection  "  of  Russia 
twelve  months  ago,  is  there  less  nowt 


sanctioning  and  uphokling  tlie  march 
of  Russian  troops  on  that  very  place, 
to  drive  them  from  which  he  liad  soli- 
cited and  implored  the  aid  of  France  ; 
whilst  he  is  ready  now  to  maintain  a 
war  to  the  knife  with  the  latter  for  pre- 
suming  to  defend  still  the  principles 
which  not  long  since  he  had  implored 
Iter  to  support. 

Let  his  lordsliip  make  the  best  of  his 
position.  If  he  be  consistent  in  pre- 
serving the  provinces  of  Turkey,  he  is 
decid^ly  inconsistent  in  doing  so  with 
the  aid  of  Russia,  or  giving  Uie  latter 
the  right  of  exclusively  protecting  the 
Ottoman  capital  by  land. 

flence  we  infer,  that  if  it  be  right  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  his  lordship  is  the  last  man 
who  should  liave  tne  audacity  to  ap- 
peal to  Europe  to  do  so,  since  he  hat 
all  his  life  been  one  of  the  chief  instru- 
ments in  reducing  that  country  to  its 
present  state  of  feeble  disorganisation) 
And  supposing  that  we  pass  over  the 
question  of  whether  he  be  consistent  or 
not,  there  yet  remains  Uie  more  im- 
portant considemtion  of  whether  he  is 
not  aflopting  the  worst  moans  for  doing 
so  —  nay,  the  very  means  which  he  has 
himself  most  violently  reprobated  and 
disavowed.  Again,  let  us  drop  the 
ad  hominem  style  of  argument,  and  we 
shall  have  the  broad,  the  real  question 
before  IIS,  of  whether  there  are  not 
otiier  reasons,  independent  of  the  mere 
consistency  or  inconsistency  of  the  no- 
ble secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  for 
presuming  that  the  treaty  which  has 
oeeu  formed  is  onfe  which  is  neither 
likely  to  advance  the  commercial  in- 
terests nor  the  moral  and  political 
influence  of  this  country.  And  how 
else  are  we  to  view  it  in  relation  to 
the  advantages  which  we  can  derive 
from  it?  We  think  that  there  are 
inany,  very  many  considerations,  which 
ought  to  have  deterred  us  from  taking 
such  a  step.  We  proceed,  therefore^ 
to  sum  them  up ;  and. 

Firstly,  We  assume,  as  an  axiom  — 
one,  indeed,  advanced  by  Aristotle,  and 
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not  clash  with  ours.  Yet  who  are  the 
parties  to  the  convention  of  July? 
England  and  Russia  1  Russia,  wlio 
has  threatened  to  give  laws  to  us  from 
Calcutta!  —  Russia,  who  watches  with 
envious  eyes  the  progress  of  our  em- 
pire in  tlie  East,  and  is  our  rival 
for  the  trade  of  Central  Asia  I  —  Rus- 
sia, whose  territories  almost  border 
on  our  Indian  possessions,  and  whose 
emissaries  have  been  convicted  of  ex- 
citing rebellion  and  hostility  against 
our  power  in  India!  —  who  sent  M. 
Vicovitch*  as  her  agent  amongst  the 

f rinces  of  the  territories  bordering  on 
ndia,  to  distribute  money  amongst 
them,  and  promise  the  assistance  of 
the  Petersburg  cabinet  in  case  of  their 
rising  to  destroy  that  empire  which 
yields  us  an  annual  revenue  of  more 
than  twenty  millions  sterling  1 — Russia, 
whose  ambassador  was  openly  f  assist- 
ing the  schah  of  Persia  at  the  siege  of 
Herat,  and  instigating  him  to  proceed 
to  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  insult 
our  envoy,  and  persist,  when  repulsed 
and  defeated,  from  the  hope  of  being 
aided  by  a  Russian  expedition,  at  he 
told  Major  RawlinsorifX  which  was  to 
advance  to  his  support  through  Chiva; 
and  which  expeaition  did  afterwards 
actually  set  out,  and  would  have  joined 
him  had  it  been  successful !  No  man 
is  more  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  above  ^cts  than  Lord  Pal- 
merston ;  and,  if  inclined  to  shut  his 
eyes  against  them,  the  discovery  of  the 
immense  stores  of  ammunition,  guns, 
&c.  &c.,  at  Kumoul,  by  our  troops, 
after  the  capture  of  that  place — stores 
acknowledged  by  the  princes  of  the 
countiy  to  have  been  chiefli/  procured 
with  Russian  monei/,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  defend  themselves 
against  us : — the  discovery  of  these,  we 
say,  ought  to  have  sufficed  to  disclose 
the  ends  of  Russian  policy  in  the  East, 
and  the  lengths  to  which  she  was  will- 
ing to  go  for  the  purpose  of  attaining 
them.  Again,  Russia's  interest  is  to 
weaken  Turkey,  and  possess  herself  of 
the-  key  to  the  Black  Sea  if  she  can. 
Our  interest  is  to  prevent  her.  Hers 
is  strictly  a  military  government ;  ours 
a  commercial  one.  Movement,  agita- 
tion, and  conquest  are  the  food  on 
which  her  government  is  nurtured  ; 


peace  and  a  general  repose  over  the 
world  are  the  natural  means  of  extend- 
ing our  trade,  giving  stability  and  credit 
to  our  institutions,  and  paying  off  our 
enormous  debts.  In  fine,  the  objects 
which  Russia  has  for  many  years  in- 
variably pursued,  and  the  motives 
which  must  dictate  iier  policy,  are  m 
direct  opposition  to  every  principle  of 
our  constitution,  and  tena  oftoi  di- 
rectly, and  still  oftener  covertly,  to 
thwart  our  interests  and  subvert  oar 
dominion.  Russia  plays  a  game  well 
adapted  to  the  purp<^  she  has  in 
view ;  but  whilst  those  purposes  con- 
tinue what  they  are^  and  what  they 
must  be  till  her  geographical  bound- 
aries are  altered,  and  the  constitutioii 
of  her  government  changed,  we  most 
say,  when  she  proffers  lier  friendship, 
and  proposes  to  unite  with  us  for  any 
object,  we  feel  inclined  to  exclaim  — 

"  Quicquid  id  est,  timeo  Danaos,  et  doot 
ferentes." 

If  such  would  be  our  suspicions  of  a 
Russian  alliance  on  general  grounds, 
how  much  stronger  must  they  become 
in  this  particular  instance,  when  we 
find  that  Russia  protested  against  o//§ 
intervention  of  tne  European  powers 
on  the  Eastern  question,  till  affairs 
took  such  a  turn  that  she  could  sti pa- 
late for  the  march  of  an  army  on  Con- 
stantinople, and  if  necessary  into  Anato- 
lia ;  in  other  words,  obtain  the  sanction 
of  Europe  to  an  act,  which  previously 
would  have  brought  down  on  her  the 
combined  hostility  of  the  remaining 
four  powers,  three  of  whom  are  now 
united  in  advocating  and  defending  it  ? 
Thus,  even  in  a  general  point  of  view, 
we  confess  our  belief  that  Russia,  in 
her  alliance  with  us,  calculates  on  some 
exclusive  benefit,  which,  if  advantageous 
to  her,  must  almost  necessarily  arise 
from  circumstances  militating  against 
our  interests.  But  there  are  other  and 
particular  reasons  for  imagining  that 
England  has  entered  into  a  bond,  the 
penalties  of  which  are  far  more  than  its 
advantages;  which  lead  us  to  con- 
sider, 

Secondly,  Tlie  immediate  and  cer- 
tain losses  which  the  convention  of 
July  is  about  to  entail.  Here  again 
we  assume  another  axiom ;  which  is, 


*  Vide  Correspondence  relative  to  Persia  and  Affghauisian,  laid  before  the  Hoose 
of  Commons,  Nos.  91, 100, 109,  with  the  Inclosures  in  the  latter, 
t  Vide  ditto,  passim.  ^  DiUo,  No.  54. 

$  Vide  despatch  of  M.  de  Nesselrode  of  6th  Aug.  18S9,  quoted  by  M.  Thiers. 
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that  the  expense  of  a  war,  and  the  loss 
of  men  and  treasure,  the  general  wear 
and  tear  of  maUrielf  &c.  8mi.,  are  all 
of  them  more  or  less  certain;  whilst 
the  gains  which  the  nation  may  calcu- 
late on  are  at  best  problematical  and 
delusive.   Such  has  been  the  history 
of  all  our  wars  (those  in  the  East  ex- 
oepted),  even  of  those  which  were  car- 
ried on  with  the  open  and  undisguised 
intention,  which  ought  to  direct  the 
management  of  every  war  —  namely, 
that  of  getting  as  much  as  we  could 
from  the  enemy ;  but  how  little  are  we 
to  hope  from  tlie  present,  when  Eng- 
landy  to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  has  no  selfish  motive,  and  is 
resolved  to  derive  no  exclusive  benefit 
from  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Levant!   Thus  we  may  lose  our  men 
and  money,  but  we  are  avowedly  to 
gain  nothing.   We  take  the  liberty  of 
telling  his  lordship  it  is  not  his  duty  as 
a  high,  yet  merely  paid  servant,  of  the 
nation,  to  be  breakmg  a  lance  in  every 
Quixotic  quarrel;  and,  moreover,  doing 
so  at  our  expense,  if  we  are  to  eain 
nothing  by  it.   If  we  are  not  selfish  in 
the  present  dispute,  we  .  ^G^t  boldly 
that  we  ought  to  be  so  ;  and  if  we  are 
to  get  no  equivalent  for  our  certain 
losses,  no  indemnity,  in  the  way  either 
of  territorial  aggrandisement  or  money, 
his  lordship  is  bound  to  shew  that  we 
are  likely  to  obtain  it  either  in  strength- 
ening our  moral  or  commercial  credit, 
or  in  some  other  way.   The  paid  ser- 
vant  of  the  country  is  boundf  we 
say,  to  prove  this,  until  the  system  of 
all  civilised  governments  be  so  altered 
that  the  principles  which  regulate  the 
interference  of  an  individual  from  chi- 
valrous, charitable,  or  merely  capricious 
motives  in  a  neighbour  s  quarrel  — 
(motives,  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  his 
own  master,  perfectly  adequate,  how- 
ever whimsical  they  be)  —  become  the 
principles  for  conducting  the  govern- 
ment of  a  state.   This  is  not,  however, 
all  the  direct  injury  which  the  con- 
vention has  entailed  on  us ;  for, 

Tliirdly,  it  has  led  to  the  suspension 
of  all  friendly  intercourse  between  this 


changed  good-will  into  sudden,  bitter, 
and  exasperated  hostility,  the  conse- 
sequences  of  which  may  be  terrible  and 
lasting.  We  care  little  whether  France 
or  England  has  erred  in  some  trivial 
want  of  diplomatic  courtesy  or  not, 
the  personal  cavilling  and  recrimination 
of  Lord  Palmerston  and  M.  Theirs 
possess  but  little  interest  for  us.  The 
main  question  remains  behind — name- 
ly, whether  if  the  treaty  in  the  abstract 
he  one  formed  with  a  power,  the  most 
open  of  all  others  to  suspicion  in  her 
dealing  with  us,  freeing  Turkey  from 
the  menacing  attitude  of  Mehemet  Ali 
at  the  expense  of  prostration  at  the  feet 
of  another  more  aangerous,  wily,  and 
powerful  foe;  and  whether,  if  being  thus 
bad  in  its  original  objects,  it  seek  to 
accomplish  them  by  the  loss  of  our 
most  firm  and  natural  ally  —  by  ex- 
posing us  to  the  risks  of  a  war,  the 
awful  consequences  of  which  no  human 
foresight  can  appreciate—can  we  gain 
any  tiling  by  the  adoption  of  such  a 
false  position  ?  What  satisfaction  can  it 
afford  to  the  nation,  when  called  on  to 
pay  increased  taxes,  to  be  told  that 
Lord  Palmerston  has  written  a  long 
despatch,  full  of  graceful  language,  and 
refuting  ably  the  charge  of  which  no 
one  deemed  him  guilty — namely,  want 
of  courtesy;  whilst  he  says  not  one 
syllable  as  to  what  the  nation  is  to 
gaiu,  or  what  risks  it  is  to  be  exposed 
to,  but  tells  us,  whilst  he  himself  pockets 
his  own  comfortable  salary,  that  Eng- 
land is  not  a  selfish  country,  and  that 
it  would  be  beneath  her  dignity  to  think 
of  looking  to  acquire  any  great  or  na- 
tional benefit  ? 

Tlie  two  state-papers  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston and  M.  Theirs  have,  how- 
ever, made  too  much  noise  for  us  to 
])ass  them  over  in  silence.  We  con- 
fess that  we  have  never  read  more  able 
despatches,  as  ^r  as  composition  goes ; 
and,  of  course,  it  will  be  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  the  nation  in  the 
event  of  a  general  war,  to  reflect  that 
their  archives  are  enriched  by  produc- 
tions of  such  eminent  literary  merit.  We 
give  the  preference,  however,  to  Lord 
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a  guarantee  of  the  iiv«  coarts  agamft 
ofleMive  measures  on  the  part  of  Mc- 
hemet  Ali,  and  €^(tUat  the  tJCcUawe 
protection  of  oneof  tke  fivepoxpert,^ 

The  paper  of  Lord  Palmerston  is 
evidently  that  of  a  gentleman  and 
scholar — cne  versed  in  the  rules  and 
forms  of  office ;  and  whilst  we  would 
regret  to  see  him  always  at  the  head 
of  the  foreign  department,  because  we 
confer  that  he  ]ias  not  the  capacity  to 
lifl  his  thoughts  above  those  forms  asd 
precedents  winch  he  imds  on  the  file, 
we  should  be  delighted  to  »e  his  lord- 
^ip  retained  for  life  by  the  nation  as 
bead  eUrk,  The*  are  fow  in  Europe 
better  qualified  for  auck  a  post,  but  we 
fear  his  lorddiip's  patriotism  would  not 
prevent  his  consideriog  it  mfm  dig. 
Tboagh  not  bred  to  the  law  like  Mr. 
Orenville,  4bepe  are  some  pasaages  an 
Burke's  •  character  of  tlie  lalter  states- 
man,  whiofa  oovld  make  us  almost  say 
to  his  lordship, — 

"  IVhitato  nomiae,  de  te 
Fobula  narrotur." 

Tor  example,  the  foUowing : — 

"  It  may  be  truly  said,  that  men  too 
much  conversant  in  office  are  rarely  minds 
of  remarkable  enlargement.  Tboir  habits 
of  office  are  apt  to  g^ve  them  a  lum  to 
think  the  substance  of  business  not  much 
more  important  than  the  forms  in  which 
it  is  conducted .  These  forms  are  adapted 
to  ordinary  occasions ;  and  therefore  per- 
sons who'  are  nurtoted  in  office  do  ad- 
mirably well,  as  long  as  things  go  on  in 
their  common  order ;  but  when  the  high- 
roads are  broken  up,  and  the  waters  out, 
when  a  now  and  troubled  scene  is  opened 


and  tke  file  affordt  no  prtcedent,  then  it  it 
that  a  gremUr  knowledge  ef  mntddnd,  and 
a fer  mere  exiemiee  eetmprebeamsn  ef  thingt, 
are  reqidsUe  than  ever  office  gave  or  than 
office  can  ever  ^tt)e."t 

Such,  in  Mr.  Burke's  opinion,  weie 
the  disqualifying  parts  of  Mr.  Gren- 
ville's  otlierwise  able  and  lionest  cha- 
racter, which  made  him  then,  as  thev 
make  Lord  Palroerston  now,  an  unm 
pilot  to  steer  the  vessel  of  the  state 
through  the  shoals  and  quicksands 
amongst  which  the  present  tempest  has 
drifted  ber;  and  such  were  tlte  points 
in  the  character  of  the  latter,  which  led 
bim  to  iraaeine  that  his  duty  to  his 
country  would  be  faithfully  discharged 
if  he  achieved  an  object  of  impOTtance, 
without  regard  to  the  dangerous  means 
employed,  or  the  evil  consequences  that 
miglit  ensue,  lie  was  sensible  that 
the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire  was 
a  matter  of  importance  to  (he  interests 
of  this  country  ;  l>ut  he  could  not  take 
a  wider  view,  and  see  that  in  bringine 
Russian  troops  to  Constantinople  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  hurry ing  to  an 
open  rupture  with  France,  be  was  led 
by  the  wily  cabinet  of  Si.  Petersburg 
to  adopt  the  very  course  which  Eng- 
land's greatest  enemy  would  have  pro- 
nounced tiie  most  Ukely  to  subvert  the 
integrity  of  Turkey,  and  lead  us  to  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  whence,  if  we 
do  not  fall,  it  will  be  rather  owing  to  a 
sort  of  hap-hazard  good*  luck,  than 
stalesman>like  precaution. 

Without  dwelling  further  on  these 
state  papers,  because  they  really  contain 
very  little  applicable  to  our  argument. 


*  Vide  Mr.  Burke's  celebrated  speech  on  American  taxation,  a.d.  1774. 

t  This  is  the  only  fiiult  we  have  to  find  with  his  lordship  :  but  what  a  fatal  one  ! 
AVe  do  not  join  in  the  absurd  clamour  of  Mr.  Urquhart  and  his  clique,  who  call  on 
the  nation  to  impeach  their  minister,  and  bring  bim  in  guilty  of  a  treasonable  uiid«r« 
standing  with  Russia.  His  conduct  »  certainly  cdlouhted  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  latter  country  at  tbe  espense  of  his  own ;  but  we  consider  it  simply  as  the 
result  of  infatuation,  and  *'  want  of  that  greater  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  mote 
extensive  comprehension  of  things"  of  whioli  Mr.  Burke  speitks.  We  have  the 
highest  admiration  for  tlie  abilities  and  pructical'experience  of  Mr.  .Uxquhart,  with 
whom  we  agree  on  very  many  points  ;  but  he  is  not  likely  either  to  advance  bis  own 
reputation,  or  make  converts  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  sets  down  aatrattors 
or  blockheads  those  who  may  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  him  ;  and,  despite 
of  bis  vast  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  tbe  complicated  details  of  many  difficidt 
questions,  he  has  much  more  to  learn,  if  he  entertains  the  puerile  notion  that  no 
one  can  honestly  differ  fVom  his  ipse  dijfit,  'We  could  not  help  making  these  obaar- 
valions,  grieved  as  we  have  frequently  been  of  late  by  the  injury  he  has  done  a  gosd 
cause  from  the  intemperance  of  his  seal,  and  the  injustice  he  thereby  inflicts  on  bis 
own  greet  abilities.  We  may,  perhaps,  at  some  future  perio<l,  advert  to  the  extra- 
t)rdinary,  zealous,  and  secret  agitation  at  present  carried  on  over  the  kingdom ;  of 
which  agitation  Mr.  Urquhart  is  the  head,  and  with  which  personal  motire>3  are  so 
strongly  mixed  up,  that  the  ])ublic  are  unwilling  to  attribute  to  that  able  individiul 
the  merit  of  the  untiring  patriotism  which  he  really  possesses. 
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we  proceed  with  oar  reasoning.  The 
interraption  of  the  French  alliance  and 
probable  colKsion  with  that  coimtrj, 
we  hare  pat  down  in  oar  third  cate- 
gory of  the  evils  arising  from  the  con- 
\-entioR;  and  we  mast  obserre,  once 
for  ally  that  in  case  matters  blow  over 
aod  there  arise  no  war,  the  noble  secre- 
tary for  foreign  aflkirs  will  not  even 
then  be  entitl^  to  turn  round  on  as  and 
erxclainoy  "  See,  1  have  accomplished 
my  purpose ;  it  was  all  fndge  about  a 
war  with  France  T  His  lordship  will 
no  more  be  entitled  to  praite  than  he 
who,  having  flung  a  lighted  flambeau 
into  a  powder-magazine,  over  which  is 
stored  an  immense  quantity  of  the  most 
▼aloable  and  easily-destructible  pro* 
perty,  would  be  entitled  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  owner  of  such  property, 
because  the  latter  was  able  to  extin- 
guish the  fire  ere  a  terrible  explosion 
took  place.  We  willingly  absolve  his 
lordship  from  the  criminal  intentions 
of  the  incendiary,  but  we  hold  him 
guilty  of  incapacity  and  negligence,  so 
gross  that  their  consequences  might  be 
as  fatal  as  the  worst  treason  he  could 
have  devised. 

We  object  roost  strongly  to  the  policy 
which  could  make  (his  or  that  Ime  of 
demarcation  between  the  pacha  and  the 
sultan  the  cause  of  a  quarrel  between 
this  country  and  France  ;  and  we  con- 
sider tliat,  if  inconsistent  in  some  other 
more  trivial  points,  France  was  far 
more  consistent  in  maintaining,  from 
first  to  last,  the  striking  impolicy  of 
allowing  Turkey  to  fall  under  the 
blighting  protection  of  Russia ;  and  we 
also  consider  France's  argument,  that 
such  a  step  would  be  more  subversive 
of  what  all  partUt  professed  an  anxiety 
to  maintain  —  the  integrity  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire— than  the  giving  up  a  few 
square  miles  more  or  less  of  Syria,  could 
ever  prove ; — we  consider,  we  say,  this 
argument  of  France  as  unanswerable. 
At  all  events,  let  any  one  of  our  readers 
open  the  map  of  Syria,  and  trace  (hereon 
the  angulwt  ille,  which  has  well  nigh 
set  all  the  worid  by  the  ears,  and  he 
mast  deplore  the  folly  of  these  ministers 

.-1.-   rij  A   .^.^  1.   a1  iA 


Thiers  or  Cupid ;  and  if  we  had  oor 
will,  would  have  them  both  well  ducked 
in  tlie  Thames  to  cool  the  intemperance 
with  which  they  have  exposed  the  in- 
terests, peace,  commerce,  and  happi- 
ness of  so  many  millions,  to  the  chance 
of  a  war,  which  might  end  in  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property  too  fearful  to 
contemplate. 

Look  at  the  map,  we  repeat :  "  Give 
to  the  pacha,*'  says  M.  Thiers,  "  as  a 
reward  for  his  successful  rebellion,  and 
the  moderation  which  (following  our 
advice)  he  adopted  after  the  battle  of 
Nezib;  give  him  the  hereditary  pos- 
session of  Egypt,*  and  that  of  Syria  for 
his  life.'' 

**  No,"  says  Lord  Palmerston,  "  we 
can*t  do  that ;  but  we  see  no  objection 
in  the  world  to  give  that  excellent  old 
robber,  as  you  say  he  is  a  friend  of 
yours,  the  hereditary  government  of 
Egypt,  and  also  the  hcrtditary  govern- 
ment of  the  pachalic  of  Acre  witliout. 
the  fortress." 

Now,  as  Meliemet  Ali  is  a  man  of 
seventy-three,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  think  that  the  hereditary  government 
of  the  pachalic  of  Acre  was  even  a 
more  aavantageous  offer  than  that  re- 
quested by  the  French,  of  the  life- 
government  of  Syria.  At  all  events, 
there  could  have  been  very  little  dif- 
ference in  these  two  ultimata  of  France 
and  England;  and  surely,  when  the 
people  of  both  countries  pay  laree 
salaries  to  their  foreign  ministers  ror 
minding  their  business,  it  appears  as 
though  neither  could  have  been  master 
of  the  diplomatic  science,  when  the  one 
being  inclined  to  give  subitantially  as 
much  as  the  other,  they  yet  bungled  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  their  re- 
spective countries  as  much  at  logger- 
heads as  they  could  possibly  have  done 
if  their  several  demands  had  been  an- 
tithetically opposed.  They  have  al- 
ready passed  the  "  Retort  courteous,** 
the  "  Quip  modest,"  and  they  have 
even  verged  upon  the  "  Reply  churlish*' 
and  "  Reproof  valiant  ;'*  yet  we  are  not 
without  some  hope  that  we  may,  ere 
long,  say  with  the  humorous  Touch- 
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paying  for  tbe  freaks  of  these  messieurs, 
or, 

"  Qoicqaid  delirant  reees,  plectimtur 
Acbiri 

which,  being  translated,  means  that 
when  those  wlio  draw  large  salaries  on 
pretext  of  preserving  peace  and  manag- 
ing the  foreign  interests  of  tlie  country, 
choose  to  bungle  in  their  business,  the 
unsalaried  portion  of  the  community  is 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  paying  the 
piper. 

Having  thus  delivered  our  opinion 
on  the  diplomatic  sparring  between 
Lord  Palmerston  and  M.  Thiers  in  the 
much  ulked-of  state  papers,  we  would 
wish  here  to  dwell  on  the  injurious 
effect  to  this  country,  which  the  con- 
vention of  July  must  produce  on  the 
Polish  nations  and  tribes  that  inhabit 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus. 
We  wished  to  have  pointed  out. 

Fourthly,  IIow  madly  we  have  flung 
from  us,  as  though  utterly  valueless, 
the  sympathies  of  millions,  who  might 
have  been  invaluable  allies  to  this 
country  in  the  event  of  any  collision 
between  Russia  and  England.  The 
importance  of  this  subject,  and  the 
numerous  details  into  which  it  would 
lead  us,  oblige  us,  though  reluctantly, 
to  pass  it  over  for  the  present,  but  with 
a  hope  of  doing  it  justice  on  another 
occasion.  We  shall  only  observe  with 
Mr.  Bell,  in  his  recent  work  on  Cir- 
cassia,*  that  **  the  fate  of  Turkey  I  be- 
lieve to  be  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  Circassia.  The  destruction  of 
one  Mussulman  state  in  the  Crimea 
first  put  Turkey  in  imminent  jeopardy ; 
the  destruction  of  another  in  Circassia 
will,  in  all  probability,  precipitate  her 
doom.''  Those  who  Udk  of  preserving 
the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
woul$i  do  well  to  weigh  the  above 
sentence. 

We  come  now  to  consider. 

Fifthly,  IIow  dare  the  ministry  at- 
tempt to  entangle  this  country  in  a 
war  with  Egypt,  and  risk  another  more 
terrible  one  with  France,  at  a  moment 
when  their  exertions  should  have  been 
taxed  to  procure  leisure  for  the  de- 
velopement  of  their  plans  of  Eastern 
conquest ;  leisure  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Canadas,  and  arrangement  of  the 
boundary  question ;  leisure  for  the  pa- 


cification of  Ireland,  and  the  putting 
down  the  repeal  agitation ;  leisure  for 
quelling  the  disturi)ances  in  Canada, 
and  in  all  probability  chastising  Dolch 
insolence  at  Java ;  leisure  for  a  more 
than  probable  war  with  the  Bunnese 
empire ;  leisure  for  each  of  these,  and 
men  and  money Jar  them  all  ?  Ilistoiy 
scarcely  affords  a  parallel  instance  of 
infatuation.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
obliged  to  have  a  fleet  of  fifty  men-of^ 
war  and  transports  in  the  Chinese 
waters,  more  than  double  the  number 
of  our  usual  troops  in  Canada,  and  a 
probable  demand  for  some  additional 
regiments  in  Ireland ;  at  a  moment  when 
our  recent  conquests  in  India  require 
an  enormous  outlay,  which  can  yield 
no  return  for  a  long  period,  and  de- 
mand our  utmost  vigilance;  at  this 
moment  our  ministry  quarrel  about  a 
straw  with  the  most  powerful  European 
state,  our  last  war  with  which  cost  us 
upwards  of  six  hundred  millions. 

Would  to  heavens  tliat  a  good  pad- 
lock was  put  on  the  Foreign  Office! 
and  the  merchanu  of  Leadenhall  Stre^ 
who  are  really  men  of  business,  allowed 
to  manage  all  Eastern  matters ;  we 
would  then  have  a  chance  of  at  least 
directing  our  affairs  with  so  much 
system  as  would  permit  of  our  finishing 
one  quarrel  before  commencing  an* 
other. 

Sixthly.  Worse  than  all,  as  if  to 
crown  our  folly  and  cut  off  the  only 
path  for  an  honourable  retreat,  we  bare 
either  procured,  or  at  least  counte- 
nanced, through  our  ambassador  at  the 
Porte,  the  extreme  measure  of  out* 
lawry  adopted  by  the  latter  against 
the  pacha ;  a  measure  which  can  serve 
no  good  purpose,  for  it  can  add  no 
strength  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  even 
if  carried  into  effect,  and  must  only 
exasperate  the  French  in  the  highest 
degree.  If  it  was  sufficient  two  months 
ago  to  confine  the  pacha  to  the  here- 
ditary government  of  Egypt,  surely  now 
that  he  is  weaker,  it  ought  k  fortiori  to 
be  more  than  sufficient ;  al>ove  all,  as 
our  professed  object  is  not  vengeance, 
butsimpi)  )*)e  adoption  of  such  mea- 
sures as  may  secure  IHirkish  independ- 
ence, we  are  now  liable  to  have  our 
motives  misconstrued,  unless  we  clear 
our  ambassador  from  all  share  in  tbe 
intrigues  that  brought  about  a  measure 
so  ill-advised,  that  even  the  czar  fass 


*  Journal  of  a  Three  Years'  Kesidence  in  Ciroassiii,  Bv  James  Stanislani 
BeU,  Vol.i.p.XT, 
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thought  proper  to  condemn  and  dis- 
avow it. 

In  the  rapid  and  extremely  hurried 
sketch  we  have  thus  given  of  the  infa- 
tuation which  produced,  and  the  evils 
likely  to  follow  this  ''Russian  alliance,'' 
we  have  been  able,  of  course,  to  take  in 
only  portions  of  a  vast  question.  We 
Imve  done  our  best  to  connect  the  va- 
rious parts  by  a  chain  of  close  reason- 
ing, and  therefore  have  not  diverted 
the  attention  of  our  readers  from  the 
main  point  by  any  mention  of  Prussia 
or  Austria ;  nor  yet  by  minor  disputes, 
such  as  wliether  Count  Sebastiani  did 
or  did  not  make  the  offer  which  Lord 
Palnierston  mentions  in  his  despatch, 
and  which  M.Thiersdeniesinhis.*  We 
consider  Austria  and  Prussia  as  having 
had  little  to  do  in  the  settlement  of  the 
question,  and  points  like  that  about 
Sebastiani's  offer  as  matters  affecting 
the  personal  credit  only  of  Lord  Pal- 
nierston and  M.  Thiers. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  request  our 
readers  to  weigh  our  arguments  not 
singly,  but  collectively ;  and  if  they 
are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  one  of 
the  evils  we  have  enumerated  sufficient 
in  ittelf  to  make  them  altogether  con- 
demn the  treaty,  yet  to  consider  col- 
lectively the  mass  of  reasoning  and 
fiacts  we  have  submitted  to  them,  and 
then  ask  tliemselves  the  question, 
Whether  the  convention  of  July  was  a 
treaty  either  creditable  to  our  govern- 
menty  or  likely  to  be  followed  by  bene- 
ficial results  ?  Thus  we  would  request 
them  to  consider,  that  the  present  is 
not,  and  wai  not  originally,  a  question 
between  France  and  England ;  but  that 
the  true  point  for  the  country  to  con- 
sider is,  Whether  the  treaty  is  one  likely 
to  attain  the  objects  it  proposes ;  and 
if  SO9  whether  with  beneficial  or  evil 
consequences  to  Great  Britain  ?  Next, 
Whether  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  the  professed  reason  of  Lord 
Paunerston  for  making  the  treaty,  is 
more  likely  to  be  lost  or  preserved  by 
placing  that  empire  under  the  protec- 
tion of  its  deadliest  foe,  and  yielding 
its  fifmnff  olaces  to  Russian  earrisons  : 


whether  an  alliance  so  formed  between 
Russia  and  England,  who  have  no  t/t- 
teretts  in  common^  is  not  likely  to  be 
hollow  and  insincere ;  perhaps  per- 
verted to  our  detriment  by  the  former, 
when  her  immediate  objects  have  been 
gained  ?  Let  them  tlien  consider  that 
the  losses  of  war  are  certain,  and  its 
profits  problematical;  whilst  even  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Palmerston,  though  we 
may  lose  men  and  money  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  we  are  to  receive  nothing ; 
and  all  tliis  gain  of  a  loss  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  alliance  with  a  country, 
whose  union  with  us  is  the  best  gua- 
rantee for  the  balance  of  power,  and 
whose  friendly  feelings,  the  growth  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  suddenly 
been  converted  into  enmity.  Let  them 
add  to  this  the  puerile  wickedness  of 
exposing  the  lives  and  property  of  mil- 
lions to  the  chances  of  war,  for  the 
sake  of  that  which  we  have  proved  to 
be  the  mere  shadow  of  a  shade  of  a 
difference  in  the  terms  proposed  to 
the  pacha  by  this  country  and  France. 
They  will  then  have  to  reflect  on 
the  total  loss  of  sympathy  which 
must  result  between  England  and  the 
Poles,  and  between  the  former  and 
the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus, — a  sympathy 
and  friendship  capable  of  being  turned 
to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  event  of 
a  collision  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land ;  whilst  those  very  feelings  are 
now  diverted  in  favour  of  France,  to 
be  used,  if  she  pleases,  against  us. 
They  must  then  consider  the  fearfully 
inopportune  moment  which  has  been 
chosen  for  plunging  this  country  into  a 
new  quarrel,  at  a  time  when  the  Ame- 
rican colonies,  Ireland,  China,  and  our 
Indian  empire,  demand  our  most  anxious 
and  undivided  attention ;  and  they  may 
then  crown  the  gloomy  catalogue  with 
the  infatuation  which  could  have  wan- 
tonly provoked  France  by  the  outlawry 
of  the  pacha,  and  cut  off,  as  it  were,  all 
honourable  retreat  from  the  quagmire 
of  errors  into  which  we  had  been  led  by 
a  will -o- the -wisp  called  "the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  empire,"  whilst 
all  the  time  we  were  adopting  the  most 
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the  question,  Ought  the  convention  of 
July  and  its  framers,  as  far  as  the  in- 
terests of  England  are  concerned,  to  be 
praised  or  condemned  ?  Yea,  or  No? 

If  saved  from  the  critical  position  in 
which  we  are  now  placed,  that  of  con- 
tending for  victory  (which  we  have  no 
doubt  would  finally  be  ours,  though, 
perhaps,  at  an  enormous  cost)  we 
shall  not  owe  it  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.  M.  Thiers  has  now  finished  his 
stocMobbing  speculations;  and  we 
can  shew,  by  the  strongest  oircura- 
stantial  evidence,  that  he  has  pocketed, 
by  means  of  his  warlike  demonstra- 
tions, a  sum  of  no  less  tlian  150,000/. 
since  last  August.  He  feels,  that  if 
France  were  to  commence  a  war  with 
the  four  powers,  she  must  in  the  end  be 
deucedly  well  thrashed.  He  seeks  for 
some  safe  retreat,  and  is  now  anxiously 
awaiting  any  demonstration  in  favour 
of  peace  from  this  country,  and  we 
dare  say  would  give  excellent  dinners 
to  any  button-maker  that  would  go 
over  and  say  he  represented  the  people 
of  England,  who  had  desired  him  in 
their  name  to  supplicate  France  for  her 
friendsliip.  We  tell  M.  Thiers  tliat 
the  people  of  England  don't  fear  him, 
though  they  have  no  wish  to  quarrel 
with  him.  They  despise  tlie  ministry 
that  has  brought  their  country  to  its 
present  critical  position ;  but  whilst 
tlie  memory  of  Agincourt,  or  the  name 
of  Wellington,  illumine  their  history, 
they  will  nail  their  colours  to  the  mast 
when  their  country  calls.  Let  M. 
Thiers,  therefore,  take  our  advice.  No 
demonstration  in  favour  of  peace;  no 
delegates  from  the  respectable  portion 
of  our  merchants,  let  him  court  tliem 
how  he  may,  shall  reach  him ;  and  if 
he  wishes  really  for  peace,  he  must 
contrive,  as  he  best  can,  the  means  to 
lay  the  spirit  he  has  raised,  and  keep 
down  the  turbulent  regicides  and  sans- 


Ere  long,  the  French  paHiament  wifl 
have  met.  We  hope  and  trust  that  the 
contest  between  Tliiers,  the  maii  of  war 
— if  such  he  be — and  I^ouis  Philippe, 
the  man  of  peace,  may  terminate  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  W'e  f?el  that  on 
his  firmneas,  good  sense,  and  heaotr 
we  can  repose  with  safety,  even  where 
questions  of  vital  importance  to  onr 
country  are  concerned ;  and  when  aext 
month  again  introduees  us  to  oer 
readers,  may  oor  account  of  the  events 
of  tliis  be  summed  up  in  Miltoa's  de- 
scription of  the  interrupted  oombat  be- 
tween Gabriel  and  Satan : — 

"  "Sow  dreadful  deeds 
Might  have  ensued,       •       *  • 

•  •         the  eUments 

At  least  had  gone  to  wrack,  disturbed  and 
torn 

With  violence  of  this  confiiet,  had  not  aooa 
Th'  Eternal,  to  prevent  sueh  honid  finr, 
Hung  forth  in  hmven  bia  gfolden  aeales!. 

*  *       in  these  be  pot  two 
weights. 

The  sequel  each  of  parting  amd  of  Jigkt: 
Tub  latteu  quick  up-fisw,  and  kici  d 

THE  BEAM,*** 

P.  S.— We  have  just  heard  of  the 
resignation  of  M.  fhiers.  lie  msai 
now  throw  himself  into  the  hands  of 
the  war-party.  Again  we  say.  May  tlie 
contest  terminate  in  favour  of  Louti- 
Philippe ! 

Tlie  example  of  Thiers  is,  ofcouise, 
about  to  be  followed  by  Lord  Palmer- 
stoii.  His  lordship  should  remember 
the  nurser}-rhyme,  which  narrates  how 
Jack  and  Jill  having  mounted  a  hill, 
and 

"  When  Jack  fell  down 
And  broke  his  crown. 
Then  Jill  came  tumbling  after,'* 

Surely  his  lordship  roust  see  that  theve 
is  much  worth  imitating  in  the  above 
disinterested  conduct  of  tliat  higli- 
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RUSTIC  COKTROVERSIES, 
MO.  1.  tHE  FAIRT  POLK. 


TircRE  ue  many  topics— superttitioug, 
religious,  and  national — which  are  mat- 
ure of  parley  and  debate,  not  only  with 
the  learned  ind  the  polite,  but  with 
that  large  clasd,  called  by  all  who  cati 
count  theirftngen  «The  Vulgar,"  which 
readily  awaken  disputeand  controvmy. 
Having  lived  moch  among  countiy 
mechanics  and  husbandmen — the  chil- 
dren of  the  clouted  shoe  —  and  shared 
in  many  scenes  in  which  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  people,  their  manners, 
their  beliefs,  their  tastes,  and  their  an- 
tipathies, mingled  in  their  fireside  con- 
troversies, I  shall  try  and  hit  off- 
sketch,  as  painters  say  —  some  of  the 
most  striking  of  those  rustic  scenes 
that  still  abkle  in  my  memory ;  and 
which,  when  I  think  of  them,  rise  to 
my  remembrance  as  vividly  as  when 
they  happened.  If  I  can  do  this  as 
clearly  as  the  scenes  are  stamped 
on  my  own  mind,  I  have  no  fear  of 
shewing  that  those  people  called  the 
vulgar,  are  not  at  all  vulgar,  but 
have  feelings  as  kind  and  as  gentle, 
and  fancies  as  brilliant  and  poetic,  as 
those  happier  or  more  fortunate  folk 
who  are  nursed  in  velvet  laps  and  fed 
with  golden  spoons.  The  first  of  these 
controversial  scenes,  in  which  I  was 
a  listener  rather  than  a  sharer,  was 
on  that  popular  subject  the  Fairies — 
spiritual  creatures,  unknown  to  crowded 
towns  or  police-offices,  but  common,  as 
naturalists  say  of  crows,  to  both  con- 
tinents; and  to  be  seen  yet  in  lonely 
glens  about  the  witching  time  of  night 
by  those  who,  as  Bums  says  of  him- 
self, still  keep  a  sharp  look-out  in 
suspicious  places.  I  heard  this,  too, 
in  a  strange  time  and  place — ^viz.  over 
the  coffin  of  one  who,  when  voung,  had 
gone  away,  none  knew  whither,  and 
who  came  back  when  a  man,  to  mystify 
all  the  valley  where  he  was  born  about 
the  lands  he  had  travelled  in,  the  sights 
he  had  seen,  and  the  company  he  had 
kept.  At  his  death  it  was  still  a  dis- 
pute and  a  doubt  whether  he  had  been 
at  Jerusalem,  or  living  under  a  green 
hill  with  the  Fairy  Folk. 

The  house  in  which  this  man  lived, 
whose  name  was  James  F^iomson, 
stood  in  a  little  green  and  narrow  glen 
on  the  north  side  of  a  beautiful  rivulet 
VOL.  XXIf.  NO.  cxxxt* 


or  bom.  It  was  a  rough  sort  of  edifice, 
composed  of  wood,  stone,  and  clay, 
but  comfortable  withal ;  and  as  he  had 
raised  it  with  his  own  hand,  he  enjoyed 
it  the  more :  for  he  loved,  he  said,  to 
have  all  things  within  himself,  and 
went  &r  to  account  that  man  a  slave 
who  had  to  go  to  market  for  all  the 
commodities  of  existence.  The  clay 
floor;  the  ceiling  of  rough  turf  with  the 
heathery  side  down ;  the  bundle  of  long 
broom  which,  as  the  breeie  shifted,  he 
moved  to  either  side  of  his  door; 
together  with  his  beds  of  chaff,  and 
blankets  spun  by  district  hands  and 
woven  in  village  looms; and hisown  dresa 
home-spun,  home^woven,  and  home- 
BMide,  and  dyed  a  half  blue,  were  all 
matters  of  pride  to  James.  They  were 
made  in  the  valley;  and  more,  they 
were  well  made,  and  all  the  best  of 
their  kind.  A  sort  of  smile  would 
dawn  on  his  face  when  the  eye  of  some 
spinster,  whose  name  stood  hr  back  in 
the  register-books,  surveyed  his  habita- 
tion^for  he  was  a  bachelor — and  pro- 
nounced it  perfect  in  all  things,  save 
the  want  of  wants,  and  wondered  how 
such  a  genius  in  housewifisry  could  live 
out  of  wedlock  :  but  that  faint  dawn 
brightened  to  a  full  smile  when  his 
gaiden,  which,  like  that  of  Babylon, 
was  a  sort  of  hanging  one,  and  skirted 
the  brook-side,  with  all  its  beds  of 
herbs  and  flowers,  and  hives  of  bees, 
opened  upon  the  visitor's  sight.  The 
place  was  called  Glengowan,  but  James 
called  it  the  Vale  of  Hinnom,  which 
induced  some  to  believe  in  his  Eastern 
travels,  but  with  others  it  went  only 
to  prove  his  knowledge  of  Scripture ; 
and  that,  like  all  others  in  the  land, 
he  had  read  the  Bible.  He  was  a  sort 
of  farmer,  for  he  held  some  forty  or 
My  acres,  arable  or  pasturable,  but  he 
was  seldom  seen  between  the  stilts  of 
a  plough  ;  he  loved  when  the  plough- 
shares of  his  neighbours  were  brighten- 
ing in  the  soil  to  lie  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  Vale  of  Hinnom  ;  and,  having 
warmed  his  left  side,  turn  his  right, 
and  finally  his  back,  to  the  sky ;  and 
if  sleep  came,  he  made  it  welcome. 
This  was  not  a  man  for  making  money, 
nor  yet  for  earning  a  high  name  in 
agriculture.    His  corn  was  unshorn, 
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when  that  of  other  men  was  on  the 
way  to  tlie  stackyard ;  and  the  fleeces 
of  his  sheep  were  to  be  found  on  the 
thorns  and  the  brambles,  when  the 
fleeces  of  other  men*8  flocks  were  in 
the  loom  or  the  dyster's  vat.  How  he 
contrived  to  live  and  look  so  well  in 
spite  of  all  these  worldly  neglects,  no 
one  could  conjecture,  and  many  tried. 
He  went  douce  and  decent  to  kirk  and 
market,  and  was  as  clean  and  scrupulous 
in  his  apparel  as  if,  as  Phemie  Mac- 
kittrick,  the  mantua- maker,  said,  he 
had  just  come  out  of  a  bandbox. 

No  one,  I  have  said,  could  tell  how 
all  this  came  to  pass ;  and  because  no 
one  could  tell,  James  —  but  this  hap- 
pened in  the  grey-haired  portion  of  his 
life  —  was  called  uncanny ;  wiser  than 
he  should  be;  a  man  wha  didna  sleep 
for  nouglit,  when  others  toiled;  ane 
who  would  find  out  sometime  whether 
working  wi'  the  Fairy  Folk  was  for  his 
soufs  gude  or  no.  Many  other  saws 
and  rustic  snatches  of  wisdom  were 
applied  to  him,  all  intimating  fears  for 
*  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  his  final  ac- 
count. To  this  account  he  was  called 
in  a  ripe  old  age,  and  it  would  seem 
that  his  call  had  been  easy,  and  also  in 
character.  He  was  found,  cold  and 
dead,  sitting,*'  as  the  shepherd  said 
who  found  him,  looking  frae  him, 
just  as  if  he  saw  something  mair  than 
common.**  The  place  where  he  died 
was  one  of  those  little,  round,  bright 
patches  of  grass,  called  Fairy  Rings; 
on  which,  as  tradition  avers,  the  Fairies 
dance  to  their  aerial  minstrelsy.  Death 
had  wrought  so  small  a  change  in  his 
looks,  that  the  village  carpenter  de- 
clared, as  he  put  him  in  his  coffin, 
"That he  had  put  meiklecauld  flesh  into 
timber  in  his  day,  but  a  corse  like  that 
of  James  Edomson  he  had  never  closed 
up  in  deal;  he  didna  look  as  he  were 
riglitly  dead,  and  he  doubted  whether 
folk  would  be  justified  in  burying  a 
man  likely  to  get  up  again  and  fleg 
them  a'." 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  doubts  of  some 
and  the  predictions  of  others,  James 
exhibited  no  symptoms  of  life.  The 
preparations  for  his  interment  were 
made;  and,  as  matter  of  curiosity, 
many  went  to  see  a  man  who  was  surely 
dead,  but  did  not  decay  like  other  men 
before  the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  fastened. 

"  It*s  no  every  day  ye'll  see  a  man 
whose  feet  have  been  wet  in  Jordan, 
and  who  has  pou'd  roses  in  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat^*'  said  the  old  man  who 


took  me  to  Hinnom  Ha',  and  who  had 
the  name  of  Snipeflosli,  from  a  few 
acres  of  peat-moss,  of  which  he  was 
heritor. 

On  this  another  old  man,  who  acted 
as  watdier  rather  than  mourner,  and 
sat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  where  the 
body  lay,  gave  a  cough  of  doubt. 

Dinna  fill  the  boy's  bead  wi* 
havers,  Snipeflosh;  it*s  weel  kenn'd 
that  him  that's  awa  was  never  nearer 
either  Jordan  or  Jeboshaphat  than  the 
water  o'  Dryfe  and  the  hill  of  Bums- 
wark,  where  he  dreed  his  weird  for 
ten  lang  years,  a  page  to  the  Fairy 
Folk.*' 

The  Laird  of  Snipeflosh  took  his 
seat  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  put  on  a 
look  of  reproof,  and  said, — 

I  wonder  to  hear  ye  say  aae,  Si- 
mon Rae  1  since  it's  weel  kenned  there 
has  nae  been  a  fairy  in  the  land,  nor  a 
fairy  queen  either,  since  Sandie  Peden 
preached  them  into  the  Red  Sea  in  the 
year  of  grace  1666." 

"  All  that  both  of  ye  ken  of  the  mat> 
ter  is  but  little,"  said  an  old  dame, 
coming  forth  from  a  small  closet,  where 
she  was  busy  setting  domestic  matters 
in  order ;  "  but  if  ye*ll  say  nought  till 
I  put  things  a  wee  to  rights,  we*9e 
have  a  whitter  on  that  subject,  of  which 
the  light-headed  sons  of  this  generation 
ken  nae  mair  than  a  messan  dog  kens 
o*  grace  and  manners  I" 

As  she  spoke  she  strewed  herbs  and 
flowers  on  the  floor,  placed  a  lighted 
candle  at  the  head  and  anodier  at  the 
foot  of  the  coffin ;  laid  an  open  Bible 
at  the  left  side,  and  a  drawn  sword  at 
the  right ;  put  a  pewter  plate,  in  which 
she  sprinkled  salt,  on  the  breast  of  the 
corpse;  shut  the  oaken  shutters,  or 
£dl-boards  of  the  windows;  set  the 
doors  of  the  house  open,  and  said, 
while  taking  a  seat  on  an  oaken  bench 
at  the  fireside, — 

**  There,  naething  that  is  evil,  be  it 
deil  or  elf,  can  come  in  to  wrang  the 
corse  now,  or  trouble  them  that  wake 
it ;  I  have  drawn  a  thorn  in  that  slap, 
I  trow.*' 

A  silence  ensued  which  none  of  the 
three  seemed  disposed  to  break;  at 
last  Snipeflosh,  giving  a  glance  at  the 
coffin,  observed, — 

Him  that's  gane  had  a  wondrous 
love  for  flowers ;  and  it's  aye  thought 
that,  fi^  the  time  he  visited  Carmel, 
he  had  a  liking  to  Bloody-fingers  and 
Lilies  of  the  Valley ;  sae  I'll  no  object, 
woqian^  (o  ypur  sti^wing  flowers  and 
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herbs  in  the  room,  since  it  may  be 
acceptable — wha  kens  ?->though  to  me 
it  savours  of  superstition." 

**  The  savour  is  sweet,  be  it  super- 
stitious or  no,''  said  the  old  woman, 
^hose  name  was  Rachel  Macgee,  and 
known  through  tlie  district  for  her 
shrill  tongue  and  sharp  remarks ;  and 
vrherefbre  should  they  be  called  sae, 
when  they  baith  sweeten  the  apart- 
ment, and  keep  evil  spirits  and  elves 
frae  us  ?  But,  oh,  sirs !  what  a  sair 
heart  it  would  hae  given  to  James's 
poor  mother,  had  she  known  that  he 
was  doomed  to  die,  like  a  wild  rae  on 
a  cauld  hill-side,  and  no  in  a  bed  like 
a  douce  Christian !" 

**  Ay,  Rachel,  woman  I*'  said  Snipe- 
flosh,  and  die  on  a  spot  polluted  by 
unbaptised  feet !  I  doubt  it  will  stand 
hard  wi'  James  at  the  great  reckon- 
ing." 

There's  meikle  gude  in  the  Fairy 
Folk,"  said  Simon ;  and  naebody 
kenned  that  better  than  him  that's 
gane :  he  was  won  by  the  Fairies  when 
a  raw  haspen  of  a  lad  and  kenned 
nought,  and  was  allowed  to  come  back 
at  the  end  of  ten  years,  wi'  mair  than 
ten  years'  wit  in  his  pow.  He  came 
back,  it*s  weel  kenned,  wi'  a  knowledge 
which  enabled  him  to  live  without 
wetting  his  fingers,  and  look  meat*like 
and  daith-like  with  the  best  of  the 
land.  They  couldoa  be  an  evil  race 
that  taught  him  that  art,  I  trow." 

*'  Weel,  I  wot  an'  that's  true,"  said 
Rachel.  But,  Simon,  man,  ve 
ken  a'  things  :  canna  ye  tell  us  how  he 
was  laen  captive,  and  where  he  so- 
journed, and  wha  he  sojourned  with, 
and  how  he  got  back  to  the  sun  again 
frae  the  evil  race  ?" 

Simon  gave  an  uneasy  hitch  in  his 
seat,  and  a  elance  at  the  coffin,  as  if 
unsure  whether  the  silent  occupant 
would  relish  or  dislike  his  narrative^ 
and  said, — 

**  If  ye  are  sure  that  the  winnock's 
closed,  the  lum-head  stopt,  and  the 
door  open,  I  care  na  if  I  tell  ye  a'  that 
I  ken  about  it.  But,  Rachel,  the  Fairies 
are  a  good,  and  not  an  evil  race,  as  ye 
will  say  before  my  tale  be  done.  It*s 
roaist  like  a  dream  to  me  now,  for  it 
was  forty-nine  years  —  seven  times 
seven,  there's  a  mystery  in  numbers  — 
on  last  Tuesday  night,  since  I  was 
sitting  in  auld  Glengowan  Ha',  talkins 
wi'  the  gudewife,  who  was  then  entered 
into  the  second  year  of  her  widowhood; 
she  was  young,  and  I  was  nae  f^uld, 


and  she  set  her  weeds  weel,  and  looked 
bonnie  in  her  round-eared  mutch.  It 
was  the  Lockerby  lamb-foir,  and  her 
son  James,  there  —  then,  as  I  . said, 
a  raw  haspen  of  a  callen  —  had  taen 
fourscore  o'  lambs  to  the  market ;  and, 
as  the  sun^had  gane  down  ahint  the 
hill,  his  mother  was  at  the  door-step 
listening  for  the  hame-coming  of  his 
horse's  feet.  Ane  o'  the  lasses  was 
haurning  bread  at  the  fire,  and  the 
'tither  vras  scalding  the  goans  for  the 
evening's  milk,  and  a'  were  busy  but 
ourselves;  and  we,  I  may  say,  were  busy 
after  a  fashion,  too;  we  were  talking 
about  what  the  world  would  say  to  her 
second  marriage,  and  mair  particularly 
what  Jamie—she  aye  ca'd  him  Jamie — 
wad  think  about  it; '  For  ye  ken,'  she 
said,  <  he's  a  strange  lad,  has  queer  turns 
about  him,  and  disnae  just  look  on 
you  as  if  he  liked  you.'  As  she 
said  this  there  came  up  the  glen  the 
dunner  of  a  horse's  feet.  '  There's 
Jamie,'  she  said ; '  for  that*s  the  sound 
of  his  horse's  feet.  But  wherefore  should 
he  be  galloping  the  poor  grey  naig  that 
his  father  was  sae  fond  of  V  The  horse 
came  in  a  foam  to  the  door,  the  bridle 
trampling  among  its  feet,  the  saddle 
turned  round  to  the  belly ;  but  Jamie 
was  nae  there.  I  laid  my  hand  on  the 
horse's  flank,  and  he  shook  and  shud- 
dered as  if  the  hand  of  an  evil  spirit 
had  touched  him.  *  The  horse  is  be- 
witched,' I  said,  <  or  the  Fairies  hae 
been  riding  him;'  and  just  when  I 
said  that  there  raise  sic  a  loud,  unearthly 
kind  of  laugh,  as  if  every  rock  in  the  " 
linn  had  found  a  tongue:  it  was  an 
elfin  laugh,  and  had  something  in  it  of 
the  clang  and  sough  of  plovers'  wings." 

It  was  ablins  a  wild  duck,  Simon," 
said  Snipeflosh,  for  they  get  up  wi' 
an  unco  clang." 

"  Or  it  miglit  be  a  whaup,  after  a'," 
said  Rachel.  I  was  once  scared  wi' 
ane  on  the  Rowan-tree  rigg;  an'  it 
had  na  been  for  John  Hudlestane,  the 
weaver,  I  might  hae  lain  where  I  fell." 

It  was  neither  whaup  nor  duck, 
then,"  said  Simon,  continuing  his  story, 
"but  the  joyful  laugh  of  the  Fairy  Folk 
in  having  increased  the  subjects  of  their 
kingdom ;  for  ye  maun  ken  they  are 
ever  on  the  watch  to  augment  their 
numbers;  and  mony's  the  fair  face 
that  storm  by  sea  and  the  sword  by 
land  are  blamed  for  destroying,  which 
are  saved  in  extremity  of  pain  and 
peril  by  the  Good  Folk,  and  made  deni- 
zens—if that's  the  right  word— of  Fairy- 
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land.  I  have  myself  se^  kenned  faces 
in  the  fairy  ranks,  when,  with  a  rowtn* 
tree  bough  owre  my  head,  I  have  looked 
forth  at  midnight  on  their  march. 
There  was  the  minister's  only  son  o* 
Dalgamock;  he  was  ta'en  by  the 
Fairies,  if  ever  flesh  and  blood  was 
ta'en/' 

That's  as  true  as  if  his  father  had 
preached  it  free  the  pulpit/'  said  Ra- 
chel ;  for  meikle  and  sair  his  poor 
aunt  grat  to  me  about  him ;  and  said 
that  i3)e  went  out  ae  night  at  the  full  of 
the  moon  to  win  him  back  :  but  when 
she  saw  him  riding  sae  grand,  and 
heard  the  elfin  music,  her  heart  failed, 
and  she  swooned,  and  never  came  fairly 
back  to  her  senses  again.*' 

Whisht  1  whisht  r  said  the  laird  of 
Snipeflosh ;  the  lad,  minister's  son 
though  he  was,  liked  a  glass  owre  weel, 
and  fell  off  his  horse  in  the  Nith  and 
was  drowned.  His  body  was  found 
within  tide-mark  by  Sandie  Corston, 
the  ftsher,  and  buried  in  Caerlavorock 
kirkyard.*' 

"  Aweel,  Snipeflosh,  that  might  be, 
or  might  not  be,"  said  Simon ;  "  but 
what  is  that  to  Jamie  Edomson  ?  for  he 
was  neither  drowned  in  the  Dryfe,  nor 
detained  for  life  in  Fairyland,  but  came 
to  us  again,  as  ye  know.  But  as  I  was 
saying,  when  his  horse  came  hame  and 
nae  rider,  his  mother  gae  a  look  to  the 
tooro  saddle,  and  sic  a  scream  as  lugs 
never  listened  to.  '  Be  comforted, 
gudewife,'  I  said.  *  Away  wi'  ye're 
comfort  and  yersel'  baith,'  she  cried, 
and  slapt  the  back  o*  her  hand  on  my 
face  in  a  way  that  was  scrimply  civil ; 
'  your  comforting  has  lost  me  my  bairn. 
But,  if  he's  gane,  ye  may  gang  too.* 
And,  while  speaking,  she  began  to  rin, 
or  rather  to  fly ;  for  a  woman's  sorrow 
lends  wings  to  her  feet.  She  ran  to  the 
ford  at  which  he  should  have  crossed. 
The  stream  was  red  and  drumlie,  for 
there  had  been  a  thunder-plump  at  the 
springs  ;  and  there  lay  Jamie's  hat  and 
whip,  but  he  was  nae  there  himself. 
Had  he  been  within  ten  miles  he  would 
have  heard  his  poor  mother's  scraighs 
and  screams ;  but  he  was  fairly  gane 
by  that  time.  *The  Fairy  Folk  hae  him 
sure  enough,  gudewife,'  I  said.  *  And 
see,  the  struggle  has  been  sair :  here  the 
chief  tuhie  has  ta'en  place.*  And  I 
shewed  her  a  bit  in  the  gravel  of  the 
stream,  which  was  turned  up  as  if  a 
seventy-pound  salmon  had  spawned  in 
it.  Once  gane  and  aye  gane — nae 
speerings  could  be  heard  of  him ;  those 


that  had  Ynro,  kenned  how  to  hold  lum. 
His  mother  took  his  absence — loss  she 
ca'd  it — sair,  sair  to  heart.  She  pined 
and  pined,  and  dwined  and  dwioed : 
he  was  her  tae  e'e.  I  offered  to  com- 
fort her ;  but  she  wadna  be  comforted. 
'  This  comes,  Simon,*  she  said,  and 
she  looked  distressingly  into  my  fact, 
*  this  comes  of  listening  to  a  new  man's 
conversation,  when  my  auld  man's  head 
was  scarcely  weel  happit.  I  have  tint 
my  son ;  and  if  ye  ainna  find  him, 
never  look  me  in  the  face  again.' 
Sae  hame  went  she,  took  to  bed  for 
a  whole  year;  went  about  the  land 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba  for  another 
year,  asking  a*  she  met  if  they  had 
seen  her  son ;  and  in  the  third  year 
she  drooped  and  died,  and  was  laid  in 
the  grave  wi*  her  first  gudeman,  for  she 
wadna  hear  of  a  second. 

"  Now,  ye  see,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  absence,  there  rose  a  rumour  in  the 
land  that  James  Edomson  bad  cone 
back  again.  One  said  they  saw  him 
wandering  like  a  ghost  at  midnight  in 
Glengowan  glen,  among  the  haunts  be 
loved  when  a  boy;  anither  said  he 
was  seen  in  the  howe  of  the  night, 
kneeling  over  his  mother's  grave  in 
the  kirkyard  ;  and  John  Cowan,  of 
Gusedub,  tald  me  that  ae  simmer  night, 
as  he  was  coming  atween  the  waters  of 
Ae  and  Nith,  the  moon  was  clear  and 
the  wind  calm,  and,  right  in  the  howe 
of  the  Whaup  glen,  what  should  he 
find  but  a  green  table  set  stridelegs 
o'er  the  running  bum,  and  James 
Edomson  and  a  dozen  Fairies,  all  in 
green  mantles,  with  minstrelsy,  and 
meat,  and  wine,  and  what  not,  sitting 
carousing  round  it !  But  they  were  waar 
frightened  than  he  was,  and  were  up 
and  gane  like  a  glimpse  of  the  moon.*' 
Ifwe  had  nae  better  assurance  of 
James's  coming  back  than  the  laird's,** 
said  Snipeflosh,  "  I  should  be  disposed 
to  doubt  it :  he  was  a  skleg  of  a  oody, 
and  saw  queer  things  when  he  was  fou. 
It  was  him  that  saw  the  march  of  the 
Fairies  in  God's  daylight  owre  the  hip 
of  Carmicliael  Hill.  For  every  hundred 
of  Fairies  twa  feet  high,  there  was  one 
six  feet ;  and  along  with  every  hundred 
there  marched  one  who  bore  a  banner, 
and  one  who  rode  on  a  white  hoise 
shod  with  gold.  The  earth  gaped,  and 
in  they  all  marched  ;  and  the  laird  saw 
them  no  more.  He  could  sit  and  lie 
by  the  hour — tlie  truth  was  nae  in 
him ;  and  even  truth  wi'  him  put  on 
the  dress  and  habit  of  fidsehopd.** 
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iiere  Racliel  brolce  in  impatiently : 
"  But,  gude  guide  us,  laird  !  are  we  no 
to  beliere  our  tin  een? — seeing*8  be- 
lieving all  the  worid  over.  Ye  kenned 
Thomas  Dickson,  an  elder  of  the  kirk, 
and  as  douce  a  man  as  ever  put  a  foot 
in  a  black  leather  shoe ;  he  taukl  me 
that,  in  his  youthfu'  days,  he  was  com- 
ing frae  Annan  Water  fit  wi*  twa  ankers 
o*  bmndy — no,  I  think  he  said  four — 
on  his  horse's  back.  The  moon  and 
stars  were  shining  clear,  and  he  had 
lighted  and  was  walking  to  ease  his 
horse,  when  all  at  once,  near  Cum- 
bpgan  old  tower,  twa  bonuie  bairns, 
wi*  green  mantles  and  lang  yellow  hair, 
came  running,  leaping,  and  gambolling, 
down  a  green  brae-side,  and  in  among 
bis  horse's  feet.  His  horse  kent  what 
they  were,  though  its  master  didna, 
and  began  to  sweat,  and  snort,  and 
prance,  as  if  it  would  ding  the  kegs  off 
its  back.  Tliomas  cracked  his  whip  at 
them,  and  said,  '  Hame  to  bed,  ye 
imps!'  But;  Lord!  sic  an  eldritch 
laugh  as  they  raised ;  and  Thomas  had 
his  ain  adoes  to  calm  his  horse,  and 
keep  his  luiir  frae  raising  the  hat  off  his 
head  with  terror.  Are  we  no  to  believe 
our  een  V* 

"  I  could  tell  twenty  sic  tales  as  that, 
and  ten  too,''  said  Simon  ;  but  I  was 
speaking  of  James  Edomson,  and  the 
weird  which  he  dreed  in  Fairyland. 
When  it  was  settled  that  the  Fairy  Folk 
had  him,  we  a'  expected  that  he  would 
win  their  hearts  by  his  comeliness  o* 
look  and  his  sweetness  of  voice  (for  he 
sang  like  ony  laverock),  and  so  come 
back  to  us  again  ;  or,  as  he  a  cute 
lad,  and  mair  than  a  match  for  unbap* 
tised  wit,  we  jaloused  he  would  gie 
them  the  begtmk  and  make  his  escape. 
But  he  either  liked  his  company  owre 
weel,  or  was  unable  to  break  the  spells 
which  bound  him  to  the  place,  and  win 
away  altogether ;  for  it  is  sure  that  he 
was  only  seen  thrice  during  the  ten 
years,  and  then  he  came  but  under  per* 
mission.  I  had  a  conference  on  that 
same  subject  wi'  John  Fardlte,  ane  o' 
our  ain  hill  fowk — a  minister  of  the 


Fairyland  was  a  deceitful  place:  the 
flowers  were  icicles ;  the  trees,  cinders ; 
the  rivers,  dust ;  the  roads  ran  in  end- 
less circles,  and  led  nowhere ;  the  fairy 
men  were  shadows ;  and  the  fairy  lasses, 
visions,  wi'  mouths  like  a  rose  new 
chipped  in  its  leaves,  but  wersh  as 
sautless  parritch;  and  that  the  whole 
was  the  delusion  of  Satan.'' 

A  delusion,  nae  doubt,"  said  the 
laird  ;  but  whether  man's  delusion 
or  Satan's,  I'se  no  pretend  to  say." 

«  Delusion  1"   exclaimed  liacliel ; 

and  will  ye  tell  me  that  the  Gude 
Fairy  of  Aucbenrath  was  a  delusion? 
Did  it  no  anpear  to  mv  ain  aunt, 
Jean  Tamson  bv  name,  and  say, '  Jean, 
coup  ye're  dish-washings  farther  frae 
the  door-step ;  ye  put  out  our  kitchen- 
fire  ?*  That  was  nae  delusion,  weel  I 
wot.  Jean  obeyed,  artd  throve  like  a 
breckan  ever  af\er." 

She  keepit  a  clean  door-stane,  I 
can  answer  for  that,"  replied  the  laird, 

for  mony  a  time  I  have  crossed  it.'' 
And  then  continued :  Rachel,  what 
say  ye  to  the  Fairy  that  came  to  Girzie 
Todd  o*  the  Breckao-brae  when  she  was 
baking  bread,  and  said,  *  Will  ye  give 
my  mither  a  gowpin  o*  your  new  meal, 
for  the  knave  bairn  that  she  changed 
out  of  the  lady  of  Cummertree's  cradle 
winna  gie  owre  greeting  till  it  tastes 
bread  o'  this  warlds  meal?*  And 
didna  Girzie  gie  the  Fairy  a  hale 
bason  fou  ?  And  did  it  no  come  back 
at  e'en  with  a  blithe  face,  and  say, 
*  The  knave  bairn's  better ;  and  there's 
your  meal  and  your  bason  ?*  And  can 
ye  make  me  believe,  wha  in  a  manner 
have  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes,  that 
this  fairy  bason  hadna  the  blessing  in't 
o'  being  ever  fou  of  meal  ? — bake  bread 
or  make  parritch,  it  was  never  empty." 

The  case  is  quite  plain,"  said 
Simon ;  **  but,  touching  the  coming 
back  of  James  Edomson  from  Fairy- 
land, I  have  nae  doubt  that  John  Fardlie 
v?as  partly  right,  and  that  there  is  a 
delusion  in  Uiat  land.  No  that  it's 
shadowy,  and  disna  exist ;  but  the  de- 
lusion lies  in  our  ain  een  ;  and  till 
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was  nae  certainty  of  that  same  till  that 
night  ten  years  after  his  way-gaun.  I 
was  coming  frae  Lockerbie  lamb-fair, 
with  a  drap  o'  mair  drink,  I  maun  say, 
than  usual  in  my  noddle;  for  I  had 
driven  a  hard  bargain  with  Pate  Irving 
of  the  Scroggs,  and  had  to  wet  it  gaye 
and  weel.  I  saw  nought  by  common 
till  I  cam  near  the  ford  where  the 
Fairies  won  James  at  the  first — he's  in 
a  better  bit  now,  Rachel,  I  doubtna — 
and  I  heard  as  it  were  a  hubub  o* 
tongues,  and  the  jingling  of  bridle- 
reins,  and  a  sort  of  eldritch  scream 
running  along  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  was  glimmering  to  the  stars 
among  the  braes.  '  It's  the  Fairy  Folk,' 
said  I ;  and  I  drew  my  bridle  a  bit, 
and  communed  with  myself.  I  re- 
peated the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  a  blaud 
of  John  Fard  lie's  sermon  against  witches, 
and  warlocks,  and  lang-nebbit  things, 
and  fand  my  heart  grow  comforted  and 
bauld ;  and  sae  I  ventured  on.  Weel, 
when  to  the  ford  I  got,  there  was 
nought  there  but  the  wan  water,  and 
the  clear  stars  dancing  brightly  in  the 
bosom  of  the  stream.  But  my  mare 
shyed  a  wee,  and  gied  a  queer  nicber 
and  a  paw  wi'  her  fore  foot,  and  bolted 
into  the  water.  *  They^hae  been  here, 
doubtless,'  I  said,  *  and  this  was  a  trap 
for  me ;'  though  a  queer  Fairy  I  wad  hae 
made,  in  my  great-coat  and  tap-boots. 
But  they're  wonderful  creatures,  and 
can  work  odd  transformations,  as  ye 
shall  hear." 

Simon  paused  to  gain  breath,  and 
Rachel  exclaimed,  "  Gang  on,  Simon, 
gang  on  I  This  is  the  queerest  tale  I 
ever  heard  in  my  life." 

"And  the  truest,  too,"  said  the 
laird  ;  "  for  I  never  saw  a  man  come 
sober  frae  Locherbie  fair  in  my  life,  and 
drink  dings  a  poets  to  staves  for  strange 
inventions." 

"  But  I  wasna  fou,  laird,"  said 
Simon;  "and  if  I  had  been  fbu,  I 
soon  got  a  sight  to  sober  me  :  for  just 


but  my  horse  did  nae  like  his  ane,  far 
it  just  gied  a  smell  at  it,  and  tbem  it 
played  plunge  to  the  other  side  of  the 
way,  and  near  hand  threw  me  in  dbe 
sheugb.  *  Od,  man!'  said  I,  *  where 
gat  ye  that  wild  naig?  it  seems  of  an 
elBn  breed.  I  hae  heard  of  sic  things ;' 
and  as  I  spake  I  gied  it  a  switdi  wi' 
my  whip.  It  aiK>rted  phun  fire,  as  I 
am  a  living  sinner,  and  gade  Oiff  like  a 
flaflfof  lightning ;  but  no  sae  quick  as  to 
hinder  its  rider  frae  giving  me  a  look, 
— a  look  was  enough ;  it  was  Jamie 
Edomson  himsel. 

"  Weel,  ye  see,  before  I  could  wed 
cross  my  ain  threshold,  it  run  round  the 
country  side  that  James  Edomson  bad 
escaped  from  the  Fairy  bondage, — iras 
come  home  to  Glengowan;  but  was 
nae  the  sort  of  man  that  was  expected 
at  a'.  I  went  to  see  him,  and  fand 
him  sitting  at  the  fireside — at  his  ain 
fireside, — and  a  ring  of  folk  wonder- 
ing round  him  ;  they  were  marvdliag 
and  glowering,  but  deil  %  ane  o*  then 
durst  speak  to  him ;  and  be  looked  at 
a',  and  spake  to  nane.  *  An  whece 
hae  ye  been,  in  God's  name,  Jamie?'  I 
said ;  <  and  where's  the  vrild  horse  ye 
were  riding  on  ?  But  I  jalouse  tt  was 
nae  a  horse  ava.*  '  I  have  been  in  Fai- 
ryland,' said  James,  wi*  wooderfbl 
composure ;  ^  and  the  horse  ye  saw  me 
riding  on  is  ane  that  never  ate  grass  nor 
drank  water ;  and  it's  gane  back  to  the 
place  it  came  from.'  *  Hegfa!  be^t, 
man  ?  But  that's  fearfa' !'  I  said. 
'  And  how  did  ye  ^et  to  Fairyland,  and 
how  did  ye  like  it,  and  what  saw  ye 
there,  and  wha  saw  ye  there,  and,  aboon 
a',  how  in  the  creation  gat  ye  back  V 
'  I  gat  there,'  quo'  James,  *  in  a  sort  of 
swoon ;  for  I  fell  into  the  water,  and 
was  mair  than  half-drowned,  and  wad 
hae  been  hail  drowned,  but  for  a  wee 
green  roinniken  of  a  Faiiy,  that  plucked 
me  out  the  pool  as  if  I  had  been  bott 
leaf  fallen  frae  the  tree,  and  breathed 
on  me,  and  brought  me  to  life,  and 
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the  kindly  Fairy,  who  held  roe  in  her 
arms,  <  mankind  have  done  us  mickle 
good  in  their  day ;  and  I  want  a  bro- 
ther.' As  she  spake,  a  green  hill,  at 
the  foot  of  which  we  had  arrived, 
opened ;  and  when  I  came  fairly  to 
myself  I  was  in  Fairyland/ 

"  When  James  had  said  this,  we  a' 
looked  at  ane  anither,and  were  nae  sae 
sure  that  it  wad  be  safe  to  question  him 
further, — for  he  had  a  gaye  queer  look ; 
it  seemed  to  mae  than  me  that  the  air 
of  Fairyland  was  still  about  him ;  but 
Jenny  Steelston,  a  bonld,  outspoken 
dame — ye  kenned  her  weel,  lairJ,  else 
there  are  mony  liars — came  in,  and 
took  up  the  dropt  thread  o'  the  dis- 
course. ^An  guide  me,  Jamie,'  she 
said,  *  and  whA  saw  ye  in  Fairyland 
forbye  Fairies  V  *  Hundreds,'  quo* 
James,  *  and  sundry  firae  our  own  vale. 
There  was  Tarn  Lutter,  the  piper,  who 
went  into  tiie  lang  cave  of  Colvend 
playing  on  the  pipes,  and  never  came 
out  again :  he  has  pipes  of  silver  now, 
and  the  drone  is  of  beaten  gold.  There 
was  Willie  Watson,  that  gaed  down 
when  the  Spanking  Bessie  sank  in  the 
Solway,  and  whose  body  was  never 
found :  he  rows  Fairies  in  boats  of  ivory 
about  the  elfin  lake,  and  will  never  see 
saut  water  mair.  There  was  Andrew 
Lament,  wha  drowned  himself  for  love 
of  iMMinie  Bess  Bryden,  of  Buckle- 
tillem :  he  has  a  bonnier  love  now  than 
ever  stood  in  her  shoon— slippers  I 
should  say,  for  she's  owre  proud  to 
wear  shoon.  And  mair  nor  a',  there 
was  Davie  Lowrie,  that  gade  daft,  and 
made  sic  bonnie  ballads  on  Jean 
llodan  o'  Langbank,  and.  Nanie 
Corrie  o'  Cotimpon,  and  wha  wan- 
dered awa,  and  naebody  heard  mair  of 
him.  Aweel,  he's  there,  and  mickle 
he's  made  of ;  and  the  loveliest  lasses 
o'  Fairyland  are  delighted  to  be  his 
joes,  and  to  sing  his  songs  to  all  man- 
ner of  instruments  of  music'  '  Na, 
but  the  Lord  preserve  me  !*  said  Jenny 
Steelston.  *  O  shew  me  the  green 
hill,  James,  and  teach  me  the  words 
of  power  that  open  it,  and  I'll  awa 
and  be  a  Fairy  too ;  for  they're  baith 
grand  folk  and  great  folk.  But  how  in 
a'  the  warld  wan  ye  out  1  for  they  tell 
roe  that  Fairyland  is  enchanted  land, 
and  that  ance  gane  and  aye  gane :  ye 
iqay  as  weel  try  to  get  a  live  gorline 
out  of  a  gled*s  throat,  as  try  to  get  awa 
when  the  fairies  have  ance  a  grip  on 
ye.' 

it  seemed  to  us  a'  that  James  had 


nae  gude  will  to  answer  this  question ; 
but  it  behoved  him  to  say  something : 
so  he  thought,  as  truth  aye  tauld  best, 
he  might  as  weel  tell  it.  '  Jenny,  wo- 
man,' said  he,  <  it  was  long  before  I  got 
my  finger  into  the  loop  o'  the  way  out, 
but  I  fand  it  out  at  last.  Ye  maun 
ken,  I  was  in  esteem  with  the  Fairy 
Folk  for  my  youthful  looks,  and  for  the 
sweet  sangs  I  sang,  and  the  gleesome 
stories  I  tauld ;  and  they  took  me  with 
them  on  sundry  expeditions.  Mony  a 
time  have  I  ridden  with  them  over  the 
green  mountains,  and  over  the  green 
waves,  and  danced  with  them  aneath 
the  moon  till  the  earth  swam  round 
like  a  mill-wheel.  I  mind  riding  once 
on  a  time  through  Mofiatt  and  Loch- 
maben,  at  midnight ;  and  I  saw  faces 
well  known  to  me  looking  frae  beneath 
the  rowan-tree,  and  marvelling  at  our 
march.  So  ye  see  I  was  something  of 
a  favourite ;  but  as  I  sat  ane  day  learning 
a  fairy  lass  one  of  my  sweetest  sangs, 
she  waved  her  hand  and  tossed  her 
curls  to  some  ane  that  I  could  na  see ; 
so  I  said,  <  Fairy,  learn  me  to  see  the 
viewless  forms  of  this  land.  Am  I  to 
teach  you  gladsome  sangs  for  nought  V 
'And  is  it  nought,'  she  said,  *  that  I 
sit  and  listen  to  the  perishable  words  of 
mortals,  and  reward  them  tlius  V  and 
her  lips  touched  mine  as  she  spoke : 
they  were  but  wee,  but  O,  woman, 
they  were  wondrous  sweet  V  *  She 
was  an  impudent  limmer,  ony  howl' 
said  Jenny  Steelston.  '  Shame  fa' 
me !'  said  Rachel  Macgee,  '  if  ever  I 
heard  sic  a  tale  in  my  life  I  The 
Fairies  are  nae  better  than  mere  mor- 
tals after  a' ;  and  that  ane,  sweet  though 
her  lips  were,  maun  hae  been  a  brazen 
cuttie.  O,  but  gang  on  wi'  yere  tale. 
I  never  listened  to  the  like  o't,  and  I 
have  listened  to  mony.  She  touched 
yere  lips :  weel,  what  mair?' 

'  She  touched  my  lips,  and  I  said, 
'  Fairy,  ye  will  put  me  daft  an  ye  do 
that  again.'  And  I  thought  she  was 
gaun  to  do*t  again  ;  but  she  only 
passed  her  hand,  as  safl  and  as  balmy 
as  a  rose-leaf,  over  my  left  eye,  and 
said,  *  Now  mortal,  what  do  ye  see?' 
And  I  said,  <  I  see  bright  faces  and  cor 
lestial  shapes,  such  as  I  never  saw  be- 
fore.' 'Your  sight  is  that  of  the  im- 
mortals now,'  said  the  Fairy,  sorrow- 
fully ;  *  and  you  will  make  an  evil  use 
of  it.  You  will  now,  since  you  can 
see  the  way,  and  the  enchantment  is 
removed,  go  back  to  the  pains,  the  sor- 
rows, tlie  miseries,  and  the  woes  of  that 
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miserable  earth  which  we  brought  you 
from.*  And  as  she  spoke,  she  went 
away ;  so  I  rose,  and  behold  I  saw  the 
way  to  the  sunshine  and  air  of  earth ; 
so  I  mounted  a  faii^  horse,  and  rode 
out  of  Fairyland;  K>r  O,  sirs,  an  in** 
tense  desire  to  see  Glengowan  again 
came  o?er  me.* 

*  But  James/ said  Jenny  Steelston, 
'  have  ye  the  power  still  of  seeing 
things  invisible  to  others?  Ye  look  as 
if  ye  saw  something  now.  Guide  us 
the  bodie!* 

"  *  Ay,  trouth  have  I,*  Jenny  wo- 
man,' replied  James.  '  See  something! 
I  see  shapes  that  I  dare  na  name :  there's 
a  figure  standing  on  the  hearth-stane 
other  than  a  bright  ane,  and  tl)ere*s 
ane  altogether  black  behind  yere  backs.' 
I  looked  Irnrd,  but  saw  notliing  except 
a  kind  of  shadow.  Others  saw  more 
than  I  did ;  for  they  all  left  the  house 
as  with  one  consent,  and  we  thought 
we  heard  James's  laugh — Jenny  Steel- 
ston  ca*d  it  a  cough — as  we  gade  past 
the  window." 

And  did  James,"  inquired  Rachel, 
*^  keep  long  the  fairy  faculty  of  seeing 
things  invisible  to  others?  I  would 
like  to  have  my  doubts  on  that  point 
solved." 

And  I  can  solve  them,"  said 
Simon.  "  I  was  wi'  him  at  the  very 
time  he  was  deprived  of  it."  Rachel 
hitched  closer  to  Simon,  and  laid  back 
her  locks  from  her  quickest  ear,  re- 
solved not  to  lose  a  word.  It  hap- 
pened at  the  hiring  fair  of  Dumfries, 
that  James  Edomson  and  I  were  look- 
ing  at  the  lasses,  some  wi'  leafe  of 
holly,  others  wi'  sprigs  of  broom,  and 
some  wi*  bits  of  heather  in  their  waist- 
ribands,  as  signs  that  thev  wished  to 
hire.  We  were  daffin  and  talking  wi' 
some  o'  them,  as  wanters  will,  when 

James  made  a  full  stop  beside  the 
1U:^  ««j  — .:j   ...I  T 


to  see  you.  How  *8  a*  frienda  in  the 
land  of  loveHness  ?  and  have  ye  fixgoc 
the  sang  I  taught  ye?'  I  heaid  a 
voice  that  was  like  the  chirm  of  a  lin- 
net, or  the  trill  of  a  giashopper,  ask, 
*  What  eye  do  you  see  me  with  r  'The 
lefl  one,'  said  James.  « Then  see  me 
no  noreT  said  the  voice;  and  she— 
for  it  was  a  Fairy — breathed  ia  Iw 
fiioe,  and  from  that  time  Ibith  he  smt 
only  what  other  folks  saw." 

During  this  conversatioo,  the  nighl 
passed  and  morning  caaie,  aiid  faRw^ 
a  train  of  mourners  on  boneb^dL  to 
bear  the  body  to  a  distant  kirkyard, 
the  burial-place  of  the  Edomsons.  IV 
coffin  was  placed  across  two  bona 
abreast ;  the  mort-doth,  or  pall«  hm% 
nigh  the  ground;  while  halt  the  pcn^ 
sants  of  the  land  stood  on  a  bill  whidi 
overlooked  Glengowao,  to  see  the  last 
sight,  as  they  called  it,  of  Janses  £doB> 
SOD.  When  the  mourners  came  withia 
sight  of  the  ford  where  James  bad  been 
won  by  the  Fairies,  the  river,  incmsed 
by  thunder-showers  in  the  upland 
glens,  was  red,  and  deep,  and  noisy, 
and  induced  some  of  us  to  draw  bridle, 
and  hesitate.  James  will  be  lost 
again,"  said  his  second  cousin,  Dnun- 
what,  when  he  saw  the  two  horses 
which  bore  the  coffin  beginning  lo 
swim,  and  the  riders  likely  to  kae 
their  seats.  ^  I  told  ye,**  said  the  one 
rider  to  the  other,  that  we  should  new 
get  throuflh  the  water  wi'  him ;  it's  no 
a  kirkyara  that's  to  baud  his  cose;  sae 
has  been  latig  spaed  of  hin."  Ob, 
an  I  had  kenned  thatl"  groaned  the 
other,  I  should  na  have  meddled  wi' 
him  — kep  fiend  kep  fitiry,  there  be^ 
gane,  ony  how."  As  be  said  this,  the 
swollen  stream  swept  the  cofiin  inm 
its  place,  and  bore  it  away  towards  the 
not  distant  sea.  "  The  Fairies  have 
a  hand  of  hira  again,"  I  said;  "  and 

U-v»ii  :«:*  *u«  \r^\\  t  ti:  
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OF  MACBETH. 


BY  AN  APPaSIiTICB  09  THE  LAW. 

Part  I. 


The  philosopher  John  Locke  was,  like 
dill  topmost  men,  a  poet.  In  one  of 
the  many  streamlets  of  chaste  and  high- 
souled  poetry  which  sparkle  through 
and  refresh  the  £s«ay  concerning  the 
Human  Undenttmding^  every  sylmMe  of 
which  I  once  had  by  heart,  there  is  in 
the  chapter  on  Memory  this  to  be  fband : 
^  Thus  the  ideas,  like  t))e  children  of 
our  youth,  often  die  before  us,  and  re- 
mind us  of  those  tombs  to  which  we 
are  fast  approaching,  where,  though  the 
brass  and  marble  remain,  the  inseription 
is  eflaced  by  time,  and  the  imagenr  is 
worn  away/'  A  long  train  of  ideas 
which  I  had  entertained  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Shakspeare's  Macoeth  seemed 
destined  not  alone  to  die  before  me, 
but  to  die  without  having  been  adorned 
by  any  imagery,  and  without  even  be- 
ing inscribed  upon  paper,  much  less 
upon  brass  or  marble,  when  by  some 
passages  in  the  last  Number  of  this 
Magazine*  they  were  summoned  from 
the  dark  cells  of  the  brain  where  they 
iay  in  impassive  life  and  unfulfilled 
death,  like  the  pre-Adamite  sultans  in 
tbe  hall  of  Eblis.f 

The  passages  I  aUivde  to  were  serious, 
though  thrust  into  jocose  company,  and 
constituted  an  able  and  candid  criticism 
upon  Mr.  Maclise*s  picture  of  the 
banquet-scene,  at  Forres.  An  interest 
was  raised  by  the  writer  which  led  me 
to  visit  the  artist*s  work.  Whilst  gazing 
on  it,  and  thinking  of  the  several  points 
of  praise  and  blame  that  had  been  urged, 
my  own  thoughts  upon  tlie  various  to- 
pics and  questions  suggested  by  both 

ricture  and  criticism  came  back  to  me. 
concurred  altogether  in  tbe  judicious 
and  hearty  praise  conferred  upon  this 
composition.  I  was,  moreover,  of  opi- 
nion that  **  the  face,  bust,  and  attitude," 
of  the  lady  are  "  grandly  designed,'' 
though  not  with  truth  to  the  conception 
of  the  poet ;  and  the  main  figure  of 
the  king  ^  did  not  please  me,  though 
from  a  cause  different  to  that  which 
acted  on  tbe  critic's  mind.  But  I 
smiled  at  the  waywardness  of  him  of 
the  ungentle  crait,'*  who  would  draw  a 
comparisoii  betwixt  the  work  of  tbe 


painter  and  that  of  the  poet, —  the  un- 
moving  and  unchanging  figures  placed 
against  a  few  feet  of  canvass,  and  the 
creatures  of  tlie  lord  of  the  visionary 
eye,''  which,  for  the  intellectual  student, 
are  as  real,  and  as  capable  of  filature 
and  action,  as  the  apparition  of  Danquo 
was  to  his  murderer.  1  felt,  too,  that 
there  must  be  a  want  of"  inquaintance  " 
(if  I  may  borrow  Coleridge's  word)  with 
the  spirit  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  in  one 
who  could  put  forth  such  notions  re- 
specting the  ghost,  and  such  comments 
upon  Mr.  Maclise's  representation  of  it. 
And  I  thought  as  I  continued  to  look 
and  to  reflect,  and  the  tide  of  long- 
absent  ideas  came  rolling  on  and  on- 
wards upon  my  mind,  that  I  could  not 
more  graciously  or  more  appropriately 
auspicate  the  introduction  of  my  own 
views  and  opinions  with  respect  to 
Macbeth^  tlian  by  referring,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  a  picture  relating  to  one  of 
its  most  characteristic  and  mysterious 
scenes,  and  now  occupying  in  an  al- 
most unprecedented  degree  tlte  atten- 
tion, and  challenging  the  admiration,  of 
the  crowds  of  intelligent  persons  who 
throng  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Painting.  The  advantage  of  uniting 
the  consideration  of  an  abstract  subject 
with  something  actually  before  the  eyes 
of  those  wliom  you  address,  has  been 
in  all  ages  and  by  all  classes  of  public 
speakers  keenly  felt.  The  Roman  ora- 
tors, Crassus  or  Antonius,  Hortensius, 
Cnsar  or  Cicero,  would,  when  pTeadinff 
against  the  plunderer  of  tlie  widow  and 
the  orphan,  produce  the  dishevelled 
matron  and  tl>e  weeping  children  in 
the  sight  of  the  judgc»  and  before  the 
people.  The  Christian  preacher  is  still 
wont,  in  Catholic  countries,  to  stimu- 
late the  devotion  of  the  fiiithful  ere  he 
enter  upon  the  flood  of  his  discourse, 
by  iutroducing  to  their  notice  some 
relic  which  may  recall  the  memory  of 
the  Saviour  in  his  mortal  state,  and  his 
love  for  that  race  in  whose  form  He 
suffered.  These  terrene  substances, 
universally  cognisable  by  sight  and 
toudi,  have  a  power  that  no  glow  or 
pomp  of  words  can  impart  to  a  mere 


*  This  paper  was  written  in  tbe  moAtb  of  July, 
t  Beckfefd'e  YtuM. 
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herself  to  the  outward  eye.  We  fear 
for  ourselves  that  which  we  witness  in 
others,  and  we  are  thus  struck  with  re- 
morse or  pity.  And,  again,  as  in  the 
second  instance,  these  substances  serve 
to  connect,  as  it  were,  the  material  with 
the  immaterial  world,  and  to  discharge 
in  some  sort  the  functions  of  a  con- 
ductor, whereby  the  feelings,  passions, 
and  sympathies,  which  move  us  in  this 
life,  mav  be  transferred  to  the  realms 
of  intellect  and  imagihation.  With 
these  fancies  and  impressions,  then,  I 
ciieerfully  avail  myself  of  the  picture. 
It  will  enable  me  readily  and  advan- 
tageously to  discuss  the  question  re- 
specting the  ghost ;  to  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  characters  of  Mac- 
betli  and  his  wife ;  and  so  to  proceed 
in  entertaining  all  things  needtul  witli 
respect  to  the  whole  tragedy.  Without 
further  preface,  I  shall  go  on  to  say, 
the  critic  complains,  gravely,  that  if 
you  read  over  the  banquet-scene  in 
words,  it  leaves  an  impression  far  more 
dreadful  and  lively  than  the  picture. 
I  will  not  stop  to  remark,  that  all  ter- 
rors of  the  imagination  leave  impres- 
sions far  "  more  dreadful  and  lively  " 
than  do  those  of  the  senses ;  but  surely 
the  critic  might  just  as  fairly  complain 
that,  where  a  story  is  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  mind,  one  picture  does  not  leave 
as  distinct  and  complete  an  impression 
as  a  series  of  several  hundred  pictures 
would  do. 

**  Painting,  mute  and  motionless, 
Steals  but  one  glance  from  Time." 

Tlie  banquet-scene  occupies  many  mi- 
nutes of  time;  and  in  eveiy  one  of 
those  there  is  subject-matter  for  a  pic- 
ture. If  the  writer  had  said  Mr.  Maclise 
has  not  chosen  the  best  of  these  minutes, 
all  those  who  have  seen  the  elder  Kean 
in  the  part  of  Macbeth  would  probably 
agree  with  him,  and  think  that  the 
passage  which  the  painter  should  have 
selected  to  illustrate  by  his  wonderful 
power  of  illusive  art  is  this — 

"  Hence,  horrible  shadow  ! 
Unreal  mockery,  hence  !*' 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  perfectly  per- 
suaded tliat  if  we  strip  the  characters 


— the  painting  is  so  &r  as  thb,  indeed 
a  masterpiece.  I  am  sensible  thai  then 
are  faults  and  failings.  Tbeie  is,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  phrase,  a  want  of 
foundation  in  the  colouring ;  and  inju- 
dicious fidelity  to  some  model  has  pro- 
bably led  to  exaggerations  in  drawing 
one  arm  and  one  hand  of  Lady  Macbeth, 
strange  in  so  accomplished  a  draughts- 
man. Yet  still,  looking  upon  it  as  I 
have  said,  it  is  a  masterpiece.  Again, 
taking  it  as  a  representation  of  a  pass- 
age in  the  banquet-scene,  and  regarding 
the  characters  of  the  two  priDCtpal  pv- 
sonages  of  the  drama  in  the  light  in 
which  they  have  been  treated  of  by  all 
the  commentators,  and  bodied  forth  by 
all  the  players,  and  in  which  alone  they 
could  be  recognised  by  the  vast  multi- 
tude of  the  public,  I  maintain  that 
in  point  of  conception,  and  well-nigh  of 
execution,  the  picture  is  a  masterpiece. 
I  think  the  mode  in  which  the  appari- 
tion is  shadowed  forth  and  introduced 
into  the  scene  is  a  miracle  of  art.  In 
this  I  am  to  a  considerable  extent  sap- 
ported  by  the  critic.  But  I  go  much 
farther;  for  when  he  asks,  *^  Is  the 
idea  a  just  one  ?**  that  he  may  aigue  it 
is  not,  I  should  decidedly  say  that  it  u. 
The  critic,  in  describing  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  apparition,  remarks  : — 

"  He  [Macbeth]  sees  not  the  ghost  of 
Banquo,  but  a  huge,  indistinct,  gory 
shadow,  which  seems  to  shake  its  bloody- 
looks  and  frown  on  him.  Through  dns 
shade,  intercepted  only  by  its  lurid  tnas- 
parencj,  you  see  the  fignires  of  the 
guests :  they  are  looking  towards  it,  and 
thrcugh  iL  The  skill  with  which  this 
poiut  is  made  is  unquestionable.  There 
18  something  there  and  nothing !  The 
spectators  feel  this,  as  well  as  the  painted 
actors  of  the  scene.  There  are  Umes 
when,  in  looking  at  the  jncture,  oae 
loses  sight  of  the  shade  altogether,  and 
bezins  to  wonder  with  Rosse,  Leooz, 
and  the  rest." 

This  narrative  of  facts  as  to  the 
effects  produced  is  perhaps,  wisely 
considered,  the  highest  commeodatioa 
that  could  be  conferred  upon  the 
painter.  But  the  critic  proceeds  to 
say : — 

«  TliA  iAan   *liAn   mf%  faw         it-  .»tM  te 
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the  mid$t  of  suck  heroi^^tN^haneten 
and  circumstances  one  should  m." 

Now  this  piece  of  criticismsJs  quite 
unworthy  of  him  who  made  the  pre- 
ceding observations,  and  proves  that 
the  writer  is  better  learned  in  pictorial 
art  than  in  the  heart  and  brain  of  man. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  comedy  in 
shadows :  grim  they  may  be,  grotesque 
they  maybe;  but  they  are  never  comic. 
The  dread,  or  awe,  or  reverence,  or  cu- 
riosity, that  we  entertain  towards  the 
immaterial  world,  is  too  great  and  too 
deeply  implanted  in  our  nature,  to  ad- 
mit of  our  being  affected  with  merri- 
nient  whibt  gazing  upon  any  of  its 
pageants.  And  this  holds  good  with 
shadows  even  when  we  know  the 
cause,  and  might  peradventure  laugh 
at  the  substance,  and  when  no  lurking 
leeling  of  superstition  could  chill  our 
spirit.  As  the  Americans  say,  there  is 
nothing  to  poke  fun  at''  in  a  shadow. 
It  is  idle  also  to  talk  of  our  beinff 

deeply  affected  and  awe-stricken " 
by  a  painted  ghost,  be  he  painted  never 
so  well  and  so  wisely.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  see  that  Macbeth  is  affect^, 
and  to  recognise  that  the  possible  truth 
of  the  scene  is  not  marred  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  shadow  amongst  the 
crowd  unconscious  of  its  presence. 
The  critic,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  ghost  should  not  be 
merely  an  apparition,  seeming  to  have 
a  head,  and  gory  locks,  and  lack-lustre 
eyes,  but  it  should  be  an  entire  ghost ; 
or,  in  other  words,  instead  of  a  phan- 
tom or  a  phantasm  recalling  the  victim 
to  the  mind  of  his  murderer,  that  it 
should  be  the  ghost  of  the  dead  man*s 
corpse.  The  writer  says : — 

"  Before  the  poet's  eyes,  at  least,  the 
figure  of  the  ghost  stood  complete— an 
actual  visible  body,  with  the  life  gone 
out  of  it ;  an  image  far  more  grand  and 
dreadful  than  the  painter's  fantastical 
shadow,  because  more  simple.  The 
shadow  is  an  awful  object ; — granted  ! 
but  the  most  sublime,  beautiful,  fearful 
sight  in  all  nature,  is  surely  the  hce  of  a 
man — wonderful  in  all  its  expressions  of 
grief  or  joy,  daring  or  endurance,  thought, 
nope,  love,  or  pain.  How  Shakspeare 
painted  all  these— with  what  careful 
thought  and  brooding  were  all  his 
imaginary  creatures  made 

I  do  not  profess  to  understand  the 
latter  portions  of  this  paragraph.  I 
cannot  suppose  that  the  critic  n^eant 
to  apply  them  to  the  face  of  a  dead 
mwa,  or  that  he  intended  to  convey 


that  the  poet  painted  any  thing  in  the 
faces  of  nis  imaginary  creatures ;  and 
in  the  absence,  of  these  suppositions 
I  cannot  arrive  at  any  meaning.  To 
turn,  however,  to  the  first  part  of  his 
observations,  I  am  (dismissing  the 
sublime  and  beautiful")  of  opinion 
that  there  can  be  no  more  "  fearful " 
object  than  the  face  of  a  dead  man, 
and  especially  if  gashed.  Most  per- 
sons who  have  been  in  a  dissecting- 
room,  and  every  body  who  has  himself 
dissected,  must  have  felt  this.  About 
the  rude  exposure  and  handling,  the 
cutting  and  mangling  of  the  trunk  and 
limbs,  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  so  forth, 
you  care  not-^  curiosity  and  admiration 
are  the  predominant  feelings ;  but  the 
sight  of  the  face  is  solemn,  pitiful,  and 
dread ;  and  it  seems  a  sacrilege  to 
wound  it  with  the  scalpel.  You  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  it  illuminated 
with  the  pride  of  reason,  of  intellect 
and  will— you  have  learned  to  con- 
template it  as  at  once  the  image  and 
mirror  of  Divinity, — yet  there  it  lies 
now,  a  lump  of  modelled  clay !  And 
deeply  are  we  affected  by  those  points 
of  horror,  and  especially  in  the  recent 
subject,  upon  which  Macbeth  touches : 

*'  Thy  blood  is  cold  — 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with." 

Both  are  terrible — the  change  in  the 
eye,  the  electric  interpreter  of  the  soul, 
will  be  comprehended  by  all,  even  by 
those  who  have  seen  it  not;  but  the 
effect  on  a  man*s  senses  and  feelings 
of  gashing,  or  seeing  gashed,  the  im- 
passive flesh,  and  observing  the  flaccid 
wound,  from  which  there  is  no  jet  of 
blood — in  which  there  is  no  well  of 
blood — cannot  be  so  easily  imagined  ; 
yet  it  is  scarcely  less  appalling  than  the 
glazed  eye,  even  to  those  who  would 
look  on  in  perfect  self-possession  at  a 
combat  to  the  utterance,  when 

"  Out-bursts  the  spinning  blood  and  dyes 
the  ground." 

But  fearful  as  is  the  gashed  and  gory 
countenance  of  a  dead  man,  surely  it 
would  be  preposterous  to  introduce  it 
into  a  picture  as  part  of  the  complete 
human  form — to  place,  in  other  words, 
the  mangled  corpse  bolt-upright  into  a 
chair  1  Inevitably  the  whole  illusion 
would  be  destroyed.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  intimate  by  any  means 
whatsoever  that  this  ghost  of  a  corpse 
was  not  alike  visible  to^ill  present. 
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The  critic  is  very  sensible  of  the  utter 
failure  of  any  solemn  effect  by  the 
bodily  production  of  the  muraered 
Banquo  upon  the  stage,  and  ridicules 
it  accordingly.  When,  therefore,  he 
accuses  the  painter  of  not  introducing 
the  representation  of  an  actual  yisible 
body,  with  the  life  gone  out  of  it,''  it  is 
mere  cavilling,  and  not  criticism ;  for 
he  is  too  good  a  judge  of  art  not  to 
know  that  the  thing  is  morally  impos- 
sible in  anv  serious  painting,  and  that 
the  pictorial  Meientius  who  attempted 
it  would  deserve  to  be  committed  to  a 
lunatic  asylum.  Mr.  Maclise  would 
seem  to  rave  derived  his  notion  of  a 
ohost  from  much  better  authorities  than 
the  critic,  who  I  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  shew  has  pressed  Shakspeare  with- 
out due  reason  into  the  service  of  his 
theory  about  the  actual  visible  body, 
with  the  life  gone  out  of  it.'*  Mr.  Macliae 
had  probably  read  Milton*8  well-nigh 
supernatural  description  of  Death,  and 
it  dwelt  in  his  mind 

'*  The  other  shape. 
If  shape  it  might  be  oall*d  that  shape  had 
none 

Distinguishable  in  mamber,  joint,  or 
limb; 

Or  substance  might  be  caU*d  that  shadow 
seem'd, 

For  each  seem'd  either ;  black  it  stood  as 
night, 

Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  terrible  as  hell. 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart :  what  seem*d 
his  head, 

The  h'keness  of  a  kingly  crown  bad  on." 

And  the  result,  in  ray  opinion,  so  far 
as  a  cold  and  incapable  art,  for  such 
purposes,  can  go,  is  not  altogether  un- 
worthy of  the  inspiration.  The  painter, 
too,  did  probably  remember  the  appa- 
ritions of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  afbr 
Shakspeare,  is  the  greatest  master  of 
the  world  of  spirits.  He  recollected 
that  grand  prose  drama,  the  Bride  of 
Lammermoor — a  drama  whidi  comes 
nearer  to  the  psychological  plays  of 
Shakspeare  than  any  other  work  of 
mortal  brain ;  and  he  thought  of  the 
phantom  of  blind  Alice,  the  attached 
servant,  whose  soul  had  just  been  re- 
leased from  the  flesh,  presenting  itself 
by  an  effort  of  will  stronger  than  death 
before  the  doomed  Master  at  the  Mer- 
maid's Fountain,  and  then  gliding  away 
and  away  through  the  foliage  of  the 
trees ;  he  thought  of  the  fiital  Bodach 
Glass  springing  up  before  the  wearied, 

brain-sick  eye  of  Fergus  Maclvor  

first  visible  at  each  point  of  the  com- 


pass to  which  he  turned  his  sword— 
then  occupying  the  narrow  bridge  be- 
fore him  — and  disappearing  only  when 
he  rushed  on  it  in  desperation.  Aad 
these,  peradventure,  he  considered  leat 
authority  to  the  design  he  had  coo- 
oeived  for  tlie  ghost  of  Banquo.  Ue 
might  also  have  bethought  him  of  the 
colossal  vision  that  app^u^  to  Brutus 
at  Sardia ;  not  the  ghost  of  Cesar,  as 
it  is  absurdly  styled  in  the  stage  direc- 
tions of  Shakspeare'splay,  but  a  won- 
derful, strange,  and  monstrous  shape 
of  a  body.*'  I  shall  have,  however,  to 
touch  upon  this  again  :  meanwhile,  let 
us  inquire  if  the  authority  of  the  poet 
Shakspeare  be  indeed  against  the 
painter's  horrible  shadow.''  If  so, 
tlie  weight  of  that  authority  is  tre- 
mendous,—for  Shakspeare  was  deeply 
learned  in  the  lore  of  demooology  and 
witchcraft,  and  of  the  generality  of  the 
arts  inhibited.  But  I  am  of  opiniou 
good  reason  can  be  shewn  in  this  case 
mat  it  b  noU  True,  the  ghost  of  Uaro- 
let's  father  is  of  the  nature  contem- 
plated by  our  critic ;  he  appears  in  the 
very  armour  he  was  known  to  have 
worn  in  his  lifetime,  and  assunses  looks 
familiar  to  the  spectators.  There  is  no 
room  for  any  belief  in  fantasy  here, 
— an  actual  visitant  from  the  other 
world  is  before  us, 

<*  Dtom'd  for  a  certain  time  to  walk  the 
night" 

It  is  no  coinage  of  tlie  heat-oppressed 
brain.  It  is  seen  by  Bernardo  and 
Marcellus;  bytheself-possessed,sound- 
minded  Horatio,  as  well  as  by  the  in- 
sane Hamlet  It  possesses  not  alone 
the  faculty  of  speecn,  but  the  power  of 
rendering  its  words  audible  to  hira 
only  to  whom  they  are  addressed .  The 
queen  exclaims  to  Hamlet,  whilst  en- 
gagetl  in  converse  with  his  father's 
spirit, 

"  Alas !  bow  is  *t  with  you. 
That  yoQ  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancr. 
And  with  the  incorporal  air  do  hold  oit- 
course  V* 

The  creation  is  altogethier  Shakspear»*s 
own,  and  it  is  altogether  peculiar;  it  is 
as  much  a  thing  isolate  and  apart 
amongst  apparitions  as  is  the  temble 
psychological  phenomenon  with  which 
It  is  associated  alone  amongst  dramas. 
No  argometU,  therefore,  can  be  fiiirly 
found^  upon  the  {peculiarities  of  the 
ghost  in  namlet.  Now,  as  to  the  sp- 
parition  which  visited  Macbeth  in  his 
banquet-ball,  it  is  of  a  known  and  re- 
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cognised  class;  it  resembles  the  rision 
of  Brutus;  aod  the  spectres  of  Scott  to 
which  1  hare  alluded  are  of  a  kindred 
order.    The  critic  upon  Mr.  Maclise's 
picture  has  been  led,  as  it  strikes  me, 
into  error  with  respect  to  the  poet's 
conception  of  Banquo's  ghost, —  first, 
from  a  want  of  true  knowledge  respect- 
ing the  drama  and  its  principal  per- 
sonages,— and,  secondly,  from  not 
considering  the  whole  of  the  banquet- 
scene,  whereof  he  has  quoted  so  large 
a  portion.   He  has  thus  been  led  to 
suppose  that  Macbeth,  in  several  pass- 
ages, is  describing  literally  what  he  saw 
in  the  shape  before  him,  and  not  gifintr 
▼eut  to  his  own    horrible  imaginings.^ 
lie  thus  comes  to  the  conclusion  Uiat 
every  thing  should  be  distinctly  repre- 
sented, not  intimated, — so  that  all 
men  may  see,  as  Macbeth  actually  did 
tety  the  gory  locks,-^the  twenty  mor- 
tal murders  on  the  crown,«— the  eyes 
without  speculation,  and  the  rest.  But 
be  who  at  once  contemplates  the  whole 
scene  will  doubtless  see  ground  for 
modifying  this  conclusion ;  and  I  hope 
to  prove  that  a  due  appreciation  of  tne 
man  Macbetli  would  mduce  him  to  dis- 
miss it  altogether,  as  unworthy  of  the 
poet  and  the  metaphysician.  Let  us  now 
take  the  scene  from  the  beginning 
"  A  room  of  itato  in  the  palaee,    A  banauet 
prepared,    EnUr  Macbeth,  Lady  Mao* 
Deth,  Rosse,  Lenox,  Lords  and  At* 
Undanti. 

"Macbeth,  You  know  yoar  own  de« 
grees ;  sit  down  :  at*  first 
And  Tut,  the  hearty  welcome  ! 
*'  Lords,  Thanks  to  your  majesty ! 
"  Maeb,  Ourself  will  mingle  with  so- 
ciety. 

And  play  toe  humble  host. 
Oar  hostess  keeps  her  state  ;  but»  in  best 
time. 

We  will  require  her  welcome  I 
"  Ladv  M,  Pronounce  it  for  me,  sir,  to 
all  our  friends ; 
For  my  heart  speaks,  they  are  welcome. 
r£n/#r  First  Murderer  to  the  door, 
"  Maeb,  (to  Lady  Macbeth),  See,  tbey 
encounter  thee  with  their  hearts' 
thanks. 


(To  tkt  gumts)  Both  sides  SM  even : 

here  1*11  ait  i'  the  midst : 
Be  large  in  mirth." 

Now,  before  I  go  farther,  I  wish  to 
make  one  or  two  remarks;  first,  that 
this  room  of  state  must  have  been  a 
large  hall,  with  floods  of  light,  and 
masses  of  shadow, — very  lightsome  in 
spots,  darksome  in  all  where  it  is 
not  very  lightsome,  and  dark  in  some 
places  at  a  distance  from  the  tables 
on  which  the  feast  is  spread.  It 
is  plain  that,  otherwise,  the  murderer 
baaged  with  blood  could  not  have  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  door,  and  the 
king  held  speech  with  him ;  secondly, 
it  appears  that  Macbeth  had  actually 
taken  a  seat,  though  he  was  almost 
immediately  SLfter  summoned  from  it  by 
some  confidential  attendant  to  see  the 
murderer!  He  then  moves  off  to  the 
door  in  the  dark  part  of  the  hall,  hav- 
ing first  said  to  the  company  he  is  leav- 
ing for  a  few  minutes : — 

"  Be  large  in  mirth  ;  anon,  well  drink  a 

measure 
The  table  round.'* 

That  is,  anon — quickly — in  a  moment 
or  two,  when  I  come  back  to  you,  we 
will  drink  all  round.   The  next  ex- 
pression is  addressed  to  the  murderer : 
"  —  There's  blood  upon  thy  face ! 
"  Murderer,  Tis  Banquo  s  then. 
Macb,  Tis  better  thee  without  than 
him  within. 
Is  he  despatched  ? 
«  Murd,  Mv  lord,  his  throat  is  cut ; 

that  I  did  for  him. 
"  Macb,  Thou  art  the  best  o'  the  cut- 
throats.   Yet  he's  good 
That  did  the  like  for  Fleance :  if  thou 

didst  it, 
Thou  art  the  nonpareil. 

"  Murd,  Most  royal  sir, 
Flesnoe  is  'scaped ! 
*'  Maeb,  Then  comes  my  fit  again :  I 
had  else  been  perfect. 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock ; 
As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air; 
But  now  I  am  oabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined, 
bound  in 

To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.  But  Banquo 's 
safe? 


•  It  strikes  me,  as  it  did  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  however,  gives  no  reason  for  his 
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"  Murd.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  safe  in  a 
ditch  he  bides, 
With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his 
head. 

The  least  a  death  to  nature. 

"  Macb.  Thanks  for  that 
There  the  grown  serpent  lies ;  the  worm 
thafsfled 

Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom 
breed, — 

No  teeth  for  the  present^^Get  thee  gone ; 

to-morrow 
We'll  hear,— ourselres  aeain." 

lExU  Murderer. 

We  are  now  to  suppose  that  Lady 
Macbeth,  noticing  the  absence  of  her 
lord,  and  observing  its  chilling  effect 
upon  the  guests,  descends  from  her 
state,  and,  joining  him  in  the  farther 
part  of  the  hall,  says 

"  My  royal  lord. 
You  do  not  give  the  cheer :  the  feast  is 
sold 

That  is  not  often  vouched,  while  'tis  a- 
making, 

'Tis  given  with  welcome.  To  feed  were 
best  at  home ; 

From  thence  the  sauce  to  meat  is  cere- 
mony; 

Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 
'*  Macb.  Sweet  remembrancer 

He  then  (or  rather  they  then)  ad- 
vances towards  the  company,  and  he 
exclaims, — 

'*  Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appe- 
tite, 

And  health  on  both ! 

"  Lenoa,  May  it  please  yoar  hiflrhness 
sit?"  ^ 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  point  of 
the  scene  where  the  critic  on  the 
pinter's  shadowy  ghost  begins,  and 
now  do  we  stand  as  to  the  facts  ?  Mac- 
beth knows  that  Banquo  has  been  de- 
spatched,—that  he  lies  in  a  ditch,— that 
his  brains  are  out,— and  that  he  has 

Twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head. 
The  least  a  death  to  nature.*' 

He  knows,  too,  that  Fleance  lives,  and 
has  escaped;  and  that,  therefore,  with 


reference  to  the  pregnant  future,  with 
reference  to  the  grand  object  of "  the 
quell,''  the  blood  of  Banquo  has  b» 
shed  in  vain !   Well  may  be  ezdaiio, 
"Then  comes  my  fit  again f  We 
have  evidence  before  of  his  feelings; 
Banquo  was  bis  kinsman,  friend,  and 
fellow -soldier  in  many  a  campaign. 
Holinshed's  Abridgment  of  the  iSuwy 
of  BoetMutf  from  which  Shakspeaie 
gathered  certain  of  the  rongh  materials 
of  the  play,  describes  them  thus,  on  the 
fatal  day  when  their  peace  was  maned 
by  supernatural  interference,  as  they 
were  journeying  towards  Forres,  where 
the  king  then  lay.  "  They  went  sporting 
by  the  way,  without  other  company 
saving  only  themselves  ;  when  sud- 
denly, in  the  midst  of  the  laund,  there 
met  them  three  women,  of  strange  and 
h\r\y  apparel,  resembling  creatures  of 
an  elder  world."   Elsewhere  we  read, 
"The  same  night  after,  at  supper, 
Banquo  jested  with  him,  and  said, 
•  Now,  Mackbeth,  thou  hast  obuioed 
those  things  which  the  two  fbirner  sis- 
ters prophesied,  there  remaineth  onelie 
for  tnee  to  purchase  that  which  the 
third  said  should  come  to  pass.' "  Ac- 
cording to  the  narrative  of  Boethiis, 
moreover,  as  copied  by  HoUnsbed, 
Banquo  was  confederate  with  Macbeth 
in  the  murder  of  Duncan.  Shakspeaic, 
however,  from  a  desire  to  flatto- 
James  I.,  who  traced  Banquo  in  his 
line,  though  a  fictitious  personage  in 
point  of  fact,*  makes  the  latter  a  noble 
character,  and  one  strong  enough  to 
resist  temptation,  even  though  sufier- 
ing  under  demoniac  influenccf  We 
may  thus  gather,  that  a  strong  intimacy 
is  supposed  to  have  existed  between 
Macbeth  and  Banquo,  even  as  drawn 
by  the  poet;  and  shall  be  the  better 
able  to  appreciate  the  respect,  the  ap- 
prehension, and  the  desperate  design 
which  are  disclosed  in  the  followii^ 
soliloquy : — 

*'  To  be  thus  is  nothing  ; 
But  to  be  safely  thus.    Our  feara  ia 
Banquo 

Stick  deep ;  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 
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Reigns  that  which  would  be  fear'd: 

'tis  much  he  dares ; 
And  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  aoth  guide  his 

▼alour 

To  act  in  safety.   There  is  none  but  he 
Whose  being  I  do  fear :  and  under  him 
Mj  genius  is  rebuked,  as  it  is  said 
Mark  Anton/s  was  by  Caesar.   He  chid 
the  sisters 

When  first  they  put  the  name  of  king 
upon  me, 

And  bade  them  speak  to  him;  then, 

prophet«]ike. 
They  haird  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings : 
Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless 

crown, 

And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe, 
Tbence  to  be  wrenched  with  an  unlineal 
hand, 

No  son  of  mine  succeeding.  For  Banquo's 

issue  have  I  filed*  my  mind ; 
For  them  the  nacions  Duncan  hare  I 

ronrder'd ; 
Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them  ;  and  mine  eternal  jewel 
Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man. 
To  make  them  kings  ;  the  seed  of  Banquo 
kings! 

Rather  than  so,  come  Fate  into  the  lists. 
And  champion  me  to  the  utterance !" 

Such  were  the  feelings  that  swelled 
in  Macbeth's  bosom  a  few  hours  be- 
fore I  And  now  another  crime  had 
been  committed ;  his  old  companion 
in  arms  lay  dead;  yet  still  Fate  had 
prevailed, — 

"  the  worm  that's  fled 

Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom 
breed ;" 


that  hath  come  to  pass  to  prevent 
which  he  would  peril  every  thing  here 
and  hereafter.  The  seed  of  Banquo 
may  yet  be  kings  I  He  must  still  eat 
his  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep  in  the  af- 
fliction of  dread  dreams.  He  has  al- 
ready told  his  wife,  in  soul-shaking 
language,  whilst  meditating  the  blow 
that  has  now  fallen  short, — 

"  But  let 

The  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the 

worlds  suffer. 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and 

sleep 

In  the  affliction  of  those  terrible  dreams 
That  shake  us  nightly.   Better  be  with 
the  dead 

Whom  we,  to  gain  our  place,  have  sent  to 
peace. 

Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy 

We  can  now  conceive  his  slate  of 
mind  at  the  moment  he  is  joined  by  his 
lady ;  and  we  have  also  to  take  into 
account  that  his  temperament  is  most 
exquisitely  excitable.  At  the  close  of 
the  long  career  upon  which  he  is  but 
just  entered  he  remarks, — 

**  The  time  has  been  my  senses  would 

have  cool'd 
To  hear  a  night-shriek,  and  my  fell  of 

hair 

Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir, 
As  life  were  in  it." 

The  vision  of  the  dagger, —  the  voices 
he  imagines  that  he  hears  afler  the 
murder  of  Duncan, — and,  in  short,  a 
thousand  passages  in  the  play,  tend  to 


*  Filing  and  soiling  were  analogous  words,  and  of  a  common  origin ;  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  written,  and  came  to  be  spelt,  making  the  only  difference. 
Steevens  quotes  the  Revenger* t  Tragedy,  1608 

'*  He  called  his  father  villain,  and  me  strumpet,..* 
A  name  I  do  abhor  to  JiU  my  lips  with." 

Also  a  line  from  the  Faery  Queene: — 

"  He  lightly  lept  out  of  her  JiUd  bed." 

This  is  to  shew  that  *'  filed  "  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  abbreviation  of  "  defiled."  But 
I  would  remark  further,  that  we  still  talk  of  soiling  the  lips  with  an  expression ;  that 
is  in  the  figurative  meaning  of  soiling,  or  filing.  We  have  an  example,  moreover, 
of  the  positive  meaning  in  the  sepse  of  dirtying  or  befooling,  in  the  ancient  ballad  of 
Childe  Waters: 

"  He  sayd,  come  hither  my  little  foot-page. 
And  hearken  what  I  saye." 

"  Goe  thee  downe  into  yonder  towne, 

And  lowe  into  the  streete. 
The  fayrest  ladye  thou  canst  finde 

H3rre  in  myne  armes  to  sleepe ; 
And  take  her  up  in  thine  armes  twaine 

For  Jilivg  of  her  feete." 

Tbat  i»,  lest  she  should  dirty  h%t  feet 
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senses,  while  under  ibe  influence  of 
that  intensest  feeling  of  which  his  na- 
ture is  capable  after  ambition, — name- 
ly, shame  from  self-accusation  and  re- 
morse. Was,  then,  the  apparition  of 
Banouo  like  that  of  the  dagger,  and  as 
Macbeth  must  himself  have  described 
that  dagger  to  his  wife, — 

"  A  false  creation, 
Prooeediog   from   the  heat-oppressed 
bramr 

Did  the  poet  mean  to  intimate  more 
than  that  the  ghost  was  the  phantasm  of 
the  monarch  s  guilty  mind  and  dis- 
traught senses  ?  If  not,  he  has  adopted 
the  course  since  pursued  with  consum- 
mate art  by  Scott,  in  respect  of  the 
Bodachglass,  and  the  spectre  that  sat 
in  the  place  at  the  fatal  fountain  so 
lately  occupied  by  Lucy  Ashton.  Tlie 
heart  of  Macbeth,  like  that  of  Fergus 
and  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  was 
torn  with  grief,  and  care,  and  passion, 
and  the  usurpation  of  one  all-engrossing 
idea ;  and  surely  these  are  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  senses  can 
best  play  us  false.  Tlie  reasoning  of 
Cassius  with  regard  to  the  vision  seen 
by  Brutus  applies  here.  Brutus  was 
addicted  to  the  doctrines  of  Plato.  He 
was  worn  with  vigils,  oppressed  with 
cares  and  doubts,  peraaventure  re- 
specting both  the  past  and  the  future. 
We  in  those  days  sliall  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  conceiving  how,  his  mind  be- 
ing all  awearied,  and  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  the  brain  unstrung,  and  acting 
by  irregular  impulses,  he  may  have 
conjured  up  a  colossal  shape  before  his 
dim  eye.  A  consummate  general  him- 
self, and  opposed  in  the  person  of  An- 
tonius  to  a  general  inferior  only  in  his 
day  to  Julius  Caesar,  he  must  have 
long  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
last  moves  of  tlie  great  game  of  war  in 
which  they  were  engaged  must  be 
made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phi- 
lippi,  somewhere  on  the  Philippian 


The  observations  of  Cassius,  howew, 
as  recorded  by  Plutarch,  art  well  wor- 
thy of  insertion  here : — 

**  Caaaios,  beiiig  in  optidoii  aa  £pka« 
rean,  and  reaaooing  thareoa  with  Bnttw, 
spake  to  him  touching  the  rinaa  ^kmi  | 
'  In  our  sect,  Brotus,  we  bare  an  opinioa 
that  we  do  not  alwayea  i&tAe  or  see  ikat 
which  we  suppose  we  do  both  ieele  and 
see ;  but  that  our  senaea  being  credolow* 
and  therefore  easily  aboaad  (when  tb^ 
are  idle,  and  unooeapied  with  tbetr  ovat 
objects),  are  indaced  to  imagine  thejr 
see,  and  conjectare  that  whioh  in  tmtk 
they  do  not.  For  o«r  minde  ia  ^aick 
and  cunning  to  worke  (without  cithtr 
cause  or  matter)  any  thing  in  the  iatiagiB- 
ation  whataoerer ;  and  tbarelbio  tha 
imagination  ia  resembled  to  day,  and  the 
miod  to  tha  potter,  who,  witlKNit  any 
other  cause  than  his  £uict  and  pleasoie, 
chan^th  it  into  what  fashion  and  form 
he  will.  And  thia  doth  the  divoraitj  of 
our  dreams  abew  unto  ua.  For  oar 
imagination  doth  from  a  email  iancia 
grow  from  conceipt  to  conceipt»  altering 
both  in  paaaions  and  forma  of  things 
imagined.  For  the  mind  of  man  ia  ever 
occupied,  and  that  continual  moring  is 
notbmg  bat  an  imagination.  Bat  yet 
there  is  a  fiurther  cause  of  this  in  you; 
for  you,  being  by  nature  given  to  molan- 
choUcke  discoursing,  and  of  late  con. 
tinually  occupied,  your  wits  and  sensea 
having  been  over-laboured,  do  easier 
yield  to  such  imaginations.  For  to  sa^ 
that  there  are  spirits  or  angels,  Kxkd  if 
there  were,  that  they  have  the  shape  of 
men,  or  such  voyces,  or  any  power  at  all 
to  come  unto  us,  it  is  a  mockery.'  *** 

In  these  exquisite  passages  we  have, 
I  appreliend,  a  sort  of  heliacal  rising  of 
the  fundamental  doctrifies  of  Kant. 
Here  every  thing  in  the  world  is  made 
phantasmal, — the  only  thing  fixed  and 
true  being  the  mind  of  man.  Here  is 
the  oneism^  the  Lism  of  the  German, 
making  for  each  individual  his  own 
mind  the  centre  of  his  universe,  and 
its  Creator  in  all  the  details.  When 
that  mind  wanders,  or  goes  wrong,  all 


*  Vide  Sir  F.  North's  translation  of  Plutarch's  life  of  Marcus  Brutus.  I  abooM 
he  sorry  to  disturb  the  belief  in  the  world-famous  story  of  Brutus's  vision,  told  » 
grandly  as  it  is  by  tbe  Greek  philosopher,— one  of  the  honestest,  as  he  is  one  of  tbe 
noblest  and  most  useful,  of  authors.   But  Plutarch  himself,  speaking  of  the  second 
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is  astray,— for  all  the  perceptions  and 
relatioos  of  things  (which  are  alone 
real)  are  distoifoed ;  and,  in  Macbeth's 
phiate, 

'*  Nothing  is 

Save  what  is  not." 

If  we  adopt  the  philosophy  of 
Cassius  and  of  Kant,  good!  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  believe  in  the 
reality  of  the  ghost  as  a  shape  or 
shadow,  existent  without  the  mind  of 
Macbeth,  and  not  exclusively  within 
it,  we  shall  bare  difficulties  to  deal 
with  v?faich  may  be  put  under  two 
heads.  Why  did  the  ghost  come? 
Why  did  he  go  on  Maobeth's  approach, 
and  at  his  bidding? 

**  For         that  come  not  at  an  earthly 

Win  not  depart  when  mortal  voices  hid^ 
Lords  of  the  visionary  eye,  whose  lid 
Once  raised  remains  aghast,  and  will  not 

It  is  clear  fiom  the  scene  that  Mac- 
beth drove  it  away,  and  also  that  he 
considered  it  as  much  an  illusion  as 
his  wife  would  have  fain  had  him  when 
she  whispered  about  the  airndrawn 
dagger.  I  will  explain  this!  But 
wh^  did  it  come?  The  rules  under 
which,  and  the  reasons  wherefore, 
ghosts  were  allowed  to  visit  the  ma- 
terial world,  have  been  summed  up 
with  consummate  truth  and  ability  by 
Shakspeare.  Horatio,  as  a  scholar,  is 
called  upon  to  speak  to  the  ghost  of 
Hamlet's  father, — 

Thou  art  a  soholar,speak  to  it,  Horatio." 

And  in  the  vein  of  highest  poetry,  and 
with  '^fbtck*^  undeniable,  does  he 
address  It:— 

"  Stay,  illusion ! 
If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice. 
Speak  to  me : 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done. 
That  may  to  thee  do  ease,  and  grace  to 

me. 
Speak  to  me: 

It  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate, 
Which,  happily,  foreknowing,  may  avoid, 
O,  speak! 

Or,  if  thou  hast  unbearded  in  thy  life 
Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  earth. 
For  which,  they  say,  you  spirits  oft  walk 

in  death. 
Speak  of  it  :^stay,  and  speak." 

Here,  in  good  truth,  we  have  detailed 
solmnly  aU  the  circumstances  under 
which  ghosts  were  permitted  to  walk. 


Set  aside,  I  admit,  the  ghost  of  Hamlet, 
the  fether,  and  it  applies  generally. 
What,  then,  was  the  office  of  the  ghost  of 
Banquo,  supposing  it  to  be  an  illusion, 
beyond  the  mere  fiction  of  Macbeth's 
brain  ?  It  is  visible  to  none  but  Mac- 
beth ;  it  startles  and  vexes  him ;  but 
it  never  for  an  instant  terrifies,  or  has 
the  sliglitest  possible  effect  upon  his 
plans  and  purposes.  The  annoyance 
only  confirms  and  makes  them  more 
positive,  to  the  extent  of  shedding 
blood,  which  he  always  loathed  morally, 
and  at  which  he  sickened  physically. 
He  is  himself  again  whenever,  by  ap- 
proaching the  chair,  he  makes  the  ap- 
parition disappear;  and  when  it  has 
finally  vanished,  and  he  is  left  alone 
with  the  partner  of  all  his  joys  and 
sorrows,  hopes  and  fears,  he  manifestly 
thinks  no  more  of  it,  than  of  any  ordi- 
nary, dull,  incapable  shadow,  with 
respect  to  which  his  senses  played  him 
false  for  a  moment.  In  support  of  the 
theory  that  the  poet  never  intended  to 

S've  the  ghost  of  Banquo  an  existence 
iyond  that  in  the  fevered  brain  of  him 
who  murdered  his  friend  in  the  vain 
effort  to  champion  Fate,  it  is  worth 
observing,  that  it  is  only  in  certain 
positions  the  spectre  is  visible  to  Mac- 
beth; and  that  the  moment  of  his 
arrival  at  the  chair  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  apparition  are  uniformly 
the  same.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to 
contend  that  Shakspeare  would  have  us 
understand  that  a  trick  of  shadows 
affiscted  the  perturbed  senses  of  Mac- 
beth, exquisitely  acute  as  they  were, 
like  to  that  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  de- 
scribes as  having  once  had,  even  in 
these  latter  days,  and  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  GospeMight,  a  powerful 
operation  upon  himself.  I  cannot  re- 
collect where  Scott  tells  the  story,  but 
I  think  it  is  in  his  book  on  Demon* 
and  Witchcraft  ;  if  I  knew,  I 


would  not  be  guilty  of  using  any  words 
but  his  own.  He  was  sitting  in  his 
library  at  Abbotsford  at  that  hour  of 
which  we  read  with  such  a  suffusion  of 
delight  in  ParUina  and  Don  Juan,  for 
it  answers  to  our  own  sensations; — 
when  there  is 

"  In  the  heavens  that  clear  obscure, 
So  softly  dark  and  darkly  pure. 
Which  follows  the  decline  of  day 
As  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon 
away!" 

The  doors  were  open,  and  he  looked 


^  See  Wordsworth's  Dion. 
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forth  into  the  hell,  and  there  tat  the 
shape  of  Lord  Byron  (then  in  Greece) 
in  ona  of  the  chairs.  Scott  gazed  very 
steadily,  and  not  without  the  natural 
heart-throb,  and  he  perused  the  features 
and  found  them  perfect  Byron,  and 
the  illusion  was  strong  upon  him.  On 
going  into  the  hall,  however,  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  reality  of  the  ap- 
parition,  and  on  reaching  the  chair,  be 
found  that  the  doubtful  light  and  spor- 
tive shadows  in  the  first  instance,  and 
in  the  next  his  own  brain,  had  been 
bus^  upon  some  cloaks  flung  npon  the 
chair,  until  they  had  fashioned  them 
into  the  resemblance  of  the  absent  poet. 
I  throw  this  out  as  not  undeserving 
casual  remark.  It  leads  me  also  to 
observe  that  the  painter,  Mr.  Maclise, 
is  quite  wrong  in  exhibiting  Macbeth 
as  stricken  with  fear.  I,  however,  im- 
pute this  to  him  as  no  fault.  He  fol- 
lows the  multitude,  learned  and  un- 
learned. Ilad  he  done  otherwise,  he 
would  have  had  the  whole  host  of 
critics  running  at  him  with  open, 
slavering  mouths,  from  the  butcher's 
cur  to  the  big  botihwow^'  of  Puddle 
Dock.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Maclise  is 
wrong.  Macbeth  never,  for  a  single 
instant,  displays  the  touch  of  f^r.  He 
is  astonished  and  enraged  ;  his  senses, 
and,  for  the  moment,  his  intellect, 
are  playing  him  hUe ;  and  he  feels 
and  knows  it,  but  he  is  never  afraid. 
His  words,  from  fint  to  last,  are  those 
of  defiance.  Whenever  the  apparition 
catches  his  sight,  he  advances  towards 
it,  till  he  makes  it  vanish.  He  neither 
shrinks,  nor  crouches,  nor  shuns  its 
aspect.  The  feeling  in  his  breast  vras 
as  strong  in  this  scene  as  in  the  closing 
hour  of  bis  existence,  when  he  says, — 

"  The  MXMD  I  sway  by  and  the  HEAar 
I  bear 

Can  nerer  sag  with  doubt  or  shake  with 
fear.*' 

Under  all -intense  excitement,  and 
especially  in  the  prelude  to  one  species, 
and  that  the  highest  of  animal  enjoy- 
ment, we  tremble  and  look  pale ;  but 
that  is  from  any  thing  but  fear;  I 
mean,  of  course,  not  mere  apprehension^ 
but  that  enervating,  emasculating, 
palsying  fear,  which  Homer  describes 
as  the  companion  of  blood-freezing 
flight.  It  is  when,  in  Macbeth's  own 
words, 

"  I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 
Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat," 

that  the  cheek  is  most  deadly  pale. 


The  blood  has  been  summoned  to  nsn 
the  citadel— the  heart.  The  nerves,  thCQ 
in  their  terrible  watchfulness  and 
solution  to  act  to  the  utterance,  alttke 
the  muscles  whilst  awaiting  the  moment 
of  doing ;  but  never  is  the  whole  frame 
so  completely  under  the  mast^  of 
intellect  and  volition  as  at  such  a 
season.  In  the  grand  phrase  of  Shak- 
speare,  each  corporal  agent  is  bent  up, 
as  with  the  huge  serpent  or  the  tiger 
for  his  filial  spring. 

The  very  repetition  of  the  invocatioii 
which  conjures  up  Banouo's  diadow 
is  a  proof  of  courage  in  Macbeth  which 
we  in  vain  look  for  elsewhere,  save 
only  in  the  story  of  Marcus  Brutns. 
Commentators  have  contrasted  tbe 
courage  of  Richard  III.  with  that  of 
Macbeth,  and  given  the  preference  to 
the  former:  I  think  erroneously.  Ta 
the  field  both  were  as  brave  as  Muntt 
or  Napoleon.  Each,  too,  was  not  alone 
the  stremtus  miles,  as  Pateroulus  vnites 
of  Pontius  Telessinus,  who  fought  the 
^eat  battle  under  the  walls  of  Rome 
m  the  sight  of  her  women,  and  child- 
ren, and  tutelary  gods,  but  tbe  Iss- 
perator  bonus.  Surely,  however,  no 
man  can  wisely  accord  the  palm  of 
higher  courage  to  Richard  when  under 
supernatural  influence  (if  yon  will),  or 
the  terrors  of  his  own  imagination. 
Macbeth  never  cries  for  mercy,  or  con- 
descends to  express  remorse,  or  lowers 

"  The  mind  he  sways  by  and  the  heart  he 

bears,'^ 

to  any  power  or  influence,  huroan  or 
supernatural.  He  asserts  the  so- 
vereignty of  his  nature  alike  against 
the  creatures  of  this  worid,  and  the 
agents  and  phantasms  of  the  worid  of 
shadows.  commands  in  the  witches* 
cavern  as  he  would  in  the  battle-fi«ld ; 
and  be  it  marked  and  well-remembered, 
he  has  made  no  compact  with  iheip. 
They  are  his  servants;  he  in  no  son 
theirs.  But  of  this  more  by  and  by* 
He  is  secure  against  every  thing,  except 
the  reproaches  of  his  own  conscience, 
which  is  replete  with  love  of  the  Good 
and  Beautiful;  and  he  is  suocessfol 
duringalong  reign  and  alonglife  against 
every  thing  but  Fate,  and  to  this  he 
only  yields  personally  by  a  soldier's 
death  in  his  old  age,  when  he  cared 
to  live  no  longer.  In  this  bapquet- 
soene,  according  to  my  view,  he  is  oob- 
tending  with  his  own  creation,  and 
Lady  Macbeth  is  far  from  playing  tbe 
superior  part  assigned  to  her  by  the 
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painter  (I  touch  one  moment  more  on 
the  picture,  then  take  my  leare  of  it). 
She  it  is  who  is  in  an  agony  of  |2^ef 
and  terror.  Macbeth  talks  so  wildly, 
that  she  may  well  apprehend  that  his 
reason  is  tottering,  ana  I  should  believe 
that  her  speech*  (which  the  commen- 
tators idly  condemn  as  too  long)  is 
delivered  while  he  U  hurrying  her 
across  the  hall  to  the  chair  where  he 
has  conjured  up  the  spectre. 

He,  m  the  course  of  his  advance,  ex- 
claims,— 

Pr'ythee,  see  there !  ..behold !  ...look ! 
— lo !— how  say  you  V 

That  is,  in  our  vulgar  idiom,  equivalent 
to  Now,  what  have  you  to  say  ?"  He 
tlien  talks  very  wildly  and  very  fiercely 
as  he  does  again  afterwards,  when,  as  I 
presume,  having  left  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  seat  a  second  time,  he  again 


conjures  up  the  image  of  the  ghost. 
He  forgets  that  Banauo  is  not  yet 
cold,  not  an  hour  dead,  that  his  bones 
are  not  marrowless,  that  he  is  lying  iu 
a  ditch,  and  not  in  grave  or  charnel- 
house  I  This  is  little  short  of  raving, 
and  so  the  afflicted  lady  takes  it.  Her 
observations  that  he  is  **  unmanned,*' 
would  in  no  sort  apply,  if  she  had  not 
added,  "  in  folly  that  is,  in  mental 
alienation.  Never  yet  was  there  more 
true  and  desperate  resolution  evinced. 
He  tells  the  ghost, — 

**  Why,  what  care  II  If  thou  oantt  nod, 
speak  too. 

If  charnel-houses  and  our  graves  must 
send 

Those  that  we  bury  back,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites."  f 

He  has  now  reached  the  chair,  and 
the  ghost  disappears. 


*  "  Lady  Maehtth,  O  proper  stuff! 

lliis  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear ; 
This  is  the  air- drawn  dagger  which  you  said 
Led  you  to  Duncan   •   •  ♦ 

When  all's  done, 
You  look  but  on  a  stool." 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  however  the  painter  might  deal  with  the  subject, 
the  actor  of  high  ability,  like  Edmund  Kean  — should  there  ever  be  such  another— 
would  do  well  to  dispense  with  the  raw-head- aod-bloody-bones  6gure  of  the  ghost, 
and  play  at  the  emp^  stool. 

When  I  wrote  the  above  sentence,  I  thouffht  it  was  new  :  but  "  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun."  It  seems  John  Kemble  had  tried  my  suggested  experiment 
long  before  I  was  bom ;  but  the  town  rebelled,  and  the  laugh  being  against  him — the 
worst  of  all  weapons,  by  the  way,  to  have  used  against  you,  for  the  fool  can  use  it, 
man  being  essentially,  as  it  is  said,  a  risible  animal,  as  potently  os  Ulysses  —  he 
coald  not  succeed.  I  heard  this  from  my  friend  S  .  on  a  night  which  I  have 
marked  with  a  very  white  stone :  for,  first,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  modem 
Eng^lish  author  who  is  not  a  »nob,  or  a  humbug,  or  a  donkey  docked  of  the  fore-legs, 
but  a  thorough  gentleman  ;  and,  secondly,  there  were  two  old  friends  to  square  our 
table,  whom  we  both  loved,  and  who  were  likewi-ie  men  of  genius.  The  party, 
reader,  was  nicely  constituted  ;  it  consisted  of  a  painter,  a  sculptor— the  first  without 
approach  in  their  own  branches  of  art,  and  far  better  than  the  best  of  mere  artists ~a 
saa-eaptain  (not  at  all  like  Liston  Bulwer's),  and  an  apprentice  of  the  law ;  and  I 
aaaura  yon  that  no  men  ever  put  in  a  much  more  pleasanter  night  than  we  did.  Old 
Johnson  would  have  been  dehghted  with  us,  and  we  would  not  have  been  a  whit  afraid 
to  admit  the  "  fine  old  fellow  "  to  a  share  in  our  conversation.  We  would  have  insisted , 
however,  upon  bis  drinking  claret,  notwithstanding  his  ignorant  reproach  of  its  want 
of  strength,  until  after  supper ;  he  slionld  then  have  had  "  the  drink  of  heroes,  till 
daylight  did  a|)pear;"  and  then  I  would  have  driven  him  home  to  Bolt  Court,  at  a 
paoa  which  would  have  left  him  no  Teason  for  applauding  as  a  thing  superior  the 
whirling  of  a  poet-chaise.  You  recollect,  reader,  he  said  that  being  whirled  at  a  very 
rapid  rate  in  a  post-chaise  was  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  which  human  nature 
was  capable.   The  poor  old  lexicographer  never  rode  a  fox-chase  ! 

-f  A  story  is  told  by  Suetonius,  or  one  of  his  commentators,  I  forget  which, 
respecting  a  friend  of  Augustus  —  one  PoUio,  I  believe — who  was  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  the  slaves  whom  he  doomed  to  death  into  a  pond  to  feed  his  lampreys. 
Angiistus  was  at  his  table  one  day,  when  a  slave,  stumbling,  broke  a  costly  vase  of 
crystal.  The  wretch  seised  the  hem  of  the  emperor's  robe,  and  begged  not  for  life, 
hut  that  he  might  not  be  consigned  to  the  fishes.  The  imperial  visitor  caused  the  slave 
to  t>e  pardoned,  and  all  the  crystal  vessels  of  bis  host  to  be  flung  into  the  pond. 
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<<Latftf  Jf.  Wbttt  QmUimmaim*dm  To  those  that  know  ma*  Qcfff^  lore  imI 

folly  1«  health  to  all; 

Maeb,  If  I  atand  here,  I  saw  him.  Then  FU  sU  down.   Give  me  some  wine 

Ladjf  M.             Fie,  for  shame  !"  —fill  Ml : 

After  he  hw  become  calm,  his  lady  ^  ^^'^^^jf  ^ 

says  aloud,— .  '  Ghoarwt, 

**  La4v  ^»                  worthy  lord,  And  to  our  dear  friend  Banqiio,  wboai 

Your  Doble  frienda  do  lack  you.  we  miss : 

«  Macb.  I  do  forget Would  he  were  here !   To  all,  and  hi«, 

Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  worthy  we  thirst, 

friends :  And  all  to  all. 

I  have  a  atrange  infirmity,  whioh  is  nothing  Lordi,  Our  duties,  and  the  pledfs." 


*  Steerens  would  leave  out  the  words  "  in  folly."  as  probable  interpalationa,  and 
as  considering  the  "  Whati  Quite  unmann'd  V*  forcible  enough;  but  Steerens  neither 
understood  the  force  of  the  expression,  nor  the  meaning  of  folly  (the /ofis,  precisely, 
of  the  French),  as  I  have  above  explained  it  —  namely,  as  mental  aUenattoo  or  in- 
tellectual diaturbaooe.   It  is  to  this  charge  of  folly  "  that  he  replies,— 

«  If  I  atand  here,  I  saw  him." 
Aud  then  proceeda  to  reason  on  it , 

"  The  times  have  been 
That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die, 
And  there  an  end  ;  but  now  they  rise  again, 
With  twenty  mortal  murdera  on  their  crowns. 
And  push  us  from  our  stooli.   This  is  more  strange 
Than  auch  a  murder  is." 

These  passa^  serve  to  strengthen  the  course  of  argument  I  have  urged  in  the 
text  But  this  is  so  important  that  I  hold  it  worth  a  few  more  words.  Four  tiiii^ 
will  be  eaaily  allowed  about  the  author  of  the  AnaUmw  of  Melancholy.  First,  that  he 
was  a  scholar ;  second,  that  he  was  a  master  of  the  Enflish  tongue  ;  third,  that  no 
man  was  more  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  the  value  and  meaning  of  words  ate  they 
were  used  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare ;  fourth,  that  no  man  could  be  a  better  aathority 
as  to  the  sense  in  which  any  term  relating  to  what  in  our  modem  dialect  is  genexically 
called  madness  was  used.  Now,  Burton  uses  and  declares  "  folly  "  to  be  s  generic 
term  **  equivslent  to  what  we  now  term  madness,"  as  may  be  seen,  FartL  aec.  Menu  1, 
aubsec.  1.   He  says  \^ 

**  Delirium  Dotage,"]  Dotage,  fatuity,  or  folly,  is  a  common  name  to  all  the  fol- 
lowing species,  ss  some  will  have  it  [i.  e.  phrene  madnm,  hydrophobia,  hyeantkrwpia, 
ehonu  Saneti  Viti,  extasit],  Laurentiua  and  Altomarus  comprehended  siaditeBs,  maUn- 
cholv,  and  the  rest,  under  this  name,  and  call  it  the  sunmum  genus  of  them  all.  If  jx 
be  olstinguished  from  them,  it  is  natural,  or  in^snite,  which  comes  by  some  defect  of 
the  organs  and  over-moiat  brain,  as  we  see  in  our  common  fools ;  and  is  for  tha  moat 
part  intended  or  remitted  in  particular  men,  and  thereupon  some  are  wiser  than  other ; 
or  else  it  is  aoquisite,  an  appendix  or  symptom  of  some  other  disease  which  c<nne8  or 
goes  ;  or  if  it  continue,  a  aign  of  melancholy  itself 

Now  Burton  distinguishes  madness,  in  the  specific  sense  it  was  then  used,  item 
phrenaie  and  melancholy,  deacribea  it  as  "  a  vehement  dotage  or  raving,  without 
a  fever,  far  more  violent  than  melancholy."  It  ia  without  the  fever  which  aocon- 
panies  pbrensie ;  and,  consequently,  the  memory  is  not  to  the  same  extent  affected. 
Again,  it  is  not  like  melancholy  of  any  degree,  essentially  a  coutinuate  disease,  "  a 
settled  humour."  For  the  species  of  this  madness.  Burton  puts  down  "  ed^sie, 
enthusiasm,  revelations,  and  visions."  I  am  now  in  a  condition  to  remark  that  the 
"  folly,"  under  the  influence  w hereof  Maobeth's  wife  accuses  him  of  labouring,  im 
precisely  of  the  sort  differing  from  pbrensie  madness,  and  the  rest  enumerated,  as 
*'  acquisite,"  an  appendix  or  symptom  of  some  other  disease  which  comes  or  goes." 
[We  should  now  say,  comes  ond  goes,  to  convey  the  like  meaning.]  Nor  is 
there  an  absence  of  evidence  in  the  plsy  as  to  the  fact  that  Macbeth  had,  at  least, 
the  disease  of  an  exquisitely  nervous  temperament,  lliis  is  carefully  to  be  bone 
in  mind ;  for,  as  may  be  gathered  fnmi  the  vast  experience  and  knowledge  of  Es- 
quirol  (who  is  yet  living,  I  trust,  to  the  pride  of  science  and  relief  of  sufferioc 
humanity),  that  there  must  always  be  some  mental  mal^nformation  upon  some  point 
to  allow  of  alienation  from  a  moral  shook.  Even  the  lords,  in  this  soene  of  ^  plaj« 
appear  to  be  aware  of  this  mental  mal- conformation  in  Macbeth ;  and  throughout  the 
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Macbeth'fl  eye  ftatches  the  ghost  Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  goiog, 

again,  and  again  on  rushing  at  it  he  But  go  at  once, 

drives  it  away  as  a    horrible  shadow''  "  ^n.  Good  night,  and  better  health 

and  «•  unreal  mockery."  He  then  wishes  ,          his  maieaty ! 

the  company,  who  are  amazed  and  "Larfjf  If.  A  kind*  goodnight  to  all!" 
disturbeoy  to  remain  quiet Macbeth  still  continues  this  forlorn 

"  P~7  you,  sit  stiU.''  "^Z^^,  blood ;  they  say,  blood  wiU 
But  upon  Lady  Macbeth's  addressing  blood." 
him,  his  mind  wanders  once  more  into  But,  so  far  from  being  shaken  in  any 
that  terrible  reasoning  which  is  at  once  of  his  purposes, — so  for  from  being 
the  test  and  efl^t  of  intellectual  dis-  appalled  by  this  supposed  visitant  from 
tarbance,  when  we  argue  right  fiom  another  world,  he  is  only    the  more 
■WTOi^  premises : —  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute."   He  at 
"  You  make  me  strange  once  turns  his  mind  to  dealing  with 
£Ten  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe,  another  grandee  who  has  provoked  his 
When  now  I  thmk  you  can  behold  such  suspicions,  and  he  evinces  his  de- 
sights,  termination  not  to  lose  a  moment  ib 
And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks,  the  business. 
When  mine  are  bUinch'd  with  fear.  *'  What  is  the  night  V* 
*•  Rom.          What  sights,  my  lord  1  "  Lady  M.  Almost  at  odds  with  mom* 
"  Lady  Af.  I  pray  you  speak  not ;  he  ing,  which  is  which.! 

grows  worse  and  worse  j  '*  Macb.  How  say'st  thou,  that  Macduff 

Question  enrages  him:  at  once,  good  denies  his  person 
night At  our  great  biddmg  V* 

whole  of  the  horrible  scene,  and  ever  after,  they  seem  satisfied  there  was  no  more  at 
work  on  Macbeth  than  what  he  himself  declares 

"  A  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing 
To  those  who  know  me." 

y/hen  Macbeth  begins  his  ravings,  Rosse  is  the  first  to  exclaim, — 

*'  Gentlemen,  rise ;  his  highness  is  not  welL" 

They  were  clearly  about  to  do  so,  when  Lady  Macbeth  detains  them. 

"  Sit,  worthy  friends  :  my  lord  is  often  thus. 

And  hath  been  from  hie  youth.    Pray  you  keep  seat! 
The  fit  is  momentary ;  upon  a  thought 
He  wiU  be  weU  again." 

That  she  sincerely  believes  the  latter  part  of  what  she  here  says,  who  can  doubt  t 
£Ue,  surely,  she  would  have  at  once  bade  "  Good  night !"  Even  on  Macbeth's  second 
outburst,  she  is  content  with  reminding  the  peers  they  should  think  of  it  but  as  a 
thing  of  custom,  and  no  more.  When  he  at  last  raves  utterly  about  **  sights,"  Rosse 
asks  him,  as  one  would  a  patient  under  temporary  alienation,  to  humour  him, — 
"  What  sights,  my  lord  r 

And  Lenox,  to  the  lady*s  impetuous  "  Good  night !"  pauses  calmly  and  courteously 
to  reply, — 

*'  Good  night,  and  better  health  attend  his  majesty !" 

Manifestly  not  an  individual  present,  except  Macbeth  himself,  has  the  slightest 
notion  of  any  supernatural  interference.  The  wife,  even  in  the  terrible  sincerity  bf 
ber  Tocal  sleep,  evinces  her  disbelief  in  that  which  she  and  her  lord  had  alike  dis* 
missed  from  their  waking  thoughts,  and  recurs  to  it  only  as  a  thing  of  dread,  which 
in  its  time  had  struck  its  sad  and  permanent  stroke  upon  the  brain 

"  I  tell  you  yet  ag^in  [an  awful  again].  Banquets  buried  ; 
He  cannot  come  out  of  his  grave." 

*  Steevens  says,  "  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  redundant  and  valueless  syllables, 
'  a  kind,'  are  a  playhouse  interpolation."  He  is  wrong  in  his  conjecture.  This  use 
of"  kind,"  in  strengthening  a  courteous  expression,  is,  according  to  the  old  English 
idiom,  still  preserved  and  in  use  in  Ireland  amongst  the  descendants  of  the  contem- 
poraries of  Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  of  Bacon  and  Raleigh. 

f  This  paasage  is  not  noticed  by  any  of  the  commentators.  It  pussies  me  ei- 
ceedio^y.  I  am  not  of  those  who  believe  that  Shakspeare  ever  sets  down  any  thing 
careleMly  or  unadvisedly ;  it  therefore  troubles  me  to  make  out  how  KMnuch  tune 
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The  lady  is  still  in  deep  terror,  and 
well  knows  what  this  abrupt  mode  of 
asking  her  opinion  of  this  circumstance 
bodes.    More  blood  is  to  be  shed. 
She  answers,  timidly  and  evasively, — 
"  Did  you  send  to  him,  sir  1 
**  Macb,  I  hear  it  by  the  way ;  •  but 
I  wUl  send  r 

There  is  now  no  need  of  stimulating 
him.  The  ghost  is  at  once  and  for  erer 
dismissed.  Macbeth  never  alludes  to 
it.  His  lady  talks  not  of  it,  except  in 
her  terrible  dreams;  when  the  memory 
of  Lady  Macduff;  also,  of  whose  mur- 
der she  was  altogether  innocent,  crosses 
her  mind  with  that  of  Duncan^  in  which 
she  bore  so  awful  a  part.  Nor  does 
Lenox,  or  Angus,  or  Rosse,  or  any 
other  of  the  thanes  present  at  the  ban- 
quet, advert  to  Macbeth's  words  and 
conduct  even  after  they  bad  rebelled. 
They  must  have  all  been  impressed 
with  the  reality  of  Macbeth*8  illness, 
else  the  circumstance  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten as  against  a  tyrant.  In  addition 
to  the  causes  of  sensual  and  intellectual 
disturbance  which  I  have  already  dwelt 
on,  it  may  be  well  remarked  that  Ae  state 
of  Macbeth's  mind  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  day  is  touched  upon  both  by  his 
wife  and  himself  in  the  most  deeply 
melancholy  poetry  that  was  ever  writ- 
ten. I  refer  to  the  second  scene  of  the 
third  act.  Both,  moreover, at  the  close 
of  the  scene  whereof  I  have  been  treat- 
ing, advert  to  physical  and  moral 
reasons  for  his  malady.  Besides  making 
companions  of  **  sorriest  fancies,"  he 
had  been,  like  Brutus,  suffering  under 
insomniwn,  which  never  foils  to  affect 
the  senses  and  disturb  the  mind. 

"  Lady  Af.  You  lack  the  season  of  all 
nature's  sleep. 

"  Macb.  Come,  well  to  sleep:  My 
strange  and  self-abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear  that  lacks  hard  use  : — 
We  are  but  youug  in  deed.*' 


I  now  close  my  remarks  on  tbis  one 
scene,  and  the  topics  it  has  anggonait. 
I  next  propose,  in  one  or  two  parts,  as 
it  may  be,  to  treat  of  the  tn^B^ 
generally  —  one  of  the  inott  darief, 
and  yet  the  most  suceeesfttl  ancl  perfat, 
of  human  works.  This  will  include 
an  elaborate  consideratioD  of  the  dtt- 
iftderB  of  Macbeth  and  hk  lady ;  md 
likewise,  if  I  find  I  cwi  lednoe  ikt 
snbjeet  to  the  comprebenaioa  lad  en- 
joyment of  the  ordimtj  reader,  sone 
notices  of  demoootogy  end  witchcnll, 
so  far  as  the  use  of  these  dreed  stadias 
can  be  applied  to  explaining  passages 
and  circumstaBoeB,  or  increeaing  bibd^s 
appreciation  of  the  pby.  la  o«  re- 
spect I  fancy,  I  may  well  express  my 
feelings  in  the  language  of  Lotd  Bacoa. 
Many  men  have  given  their  omaioiis 
upon  Macbedi  before  me,  and  1  difier 
with  them  all;  yet  I  frankly  admit, 
"  many  of  these  men  had  greater  wits, 
far  above  my  own still  I  think  they 
fell  into  the  error,  "  first  to  believe 
that  others  knew  that  which  they  knew 
not,  and  after  that  themselves  knew 
that  which  they  knew  not."  For  the 
rest,  I  hold  that  eveiy  man  whose 
native  speech  is  our  English  tongue 
has  a  right  to  approach  Shakspeare,  as 
the  heathen  wouU  the  divinity  in  whom 
he  particularly  confided,  and  whom  he 
roost  zealously  adored ;  and,  moreover, 
that  he  should,  in  bo  soit,  fear  that 
reverential,  humble,  untiring  worship 
would  not  be  firau^  with  its  reward ; 
but  be,  on  the  contrary,  strong  in 
the  conviction  that  the  visioB  or  the 
spirit  would  not  foil  to  aanifest  it- 
self to  the  pious  worshipper.  I  shall 
try  to  expound  Shakspeue's  meaa- 
ing  upon  all  oocasions  from  his  own 
oracled,  and  will  never  presume  to 
look  abroad,  except  when  I  find  him 
mute. 


could  have  been  consumed  at  the  banquet.  We  know  that  the  sapper  was  sppointBd 
for  seven  at  night.   Macbeth  says^ 

"  Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  seven  at  night.   To  make  society 

rm.  -  .1  .      .'ii  1    1^ 
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It  is  becoming  almost  tiresome  to  re- 
peaty  ^ear  by  year,  the  slonr  of  Con- 
scnratiTe  gains  and  Radical  losses,  in 
the  Revising  Barristers'  Registration 
Courts.  The  certainty  of  the  result,  and 
the  regularity  of  its  occurrence,  deprives 
the  matter  of  nearly  all  its  interest. 
It  now  begins  to  be  generally  under- 
stood, that  in  all  but  a  very  few  of  the 
most  mobbisk  sort  of  boroughs — such 
as  Finsbery,  Sheffield,  and  the  Tower 
Hamlets — the  Conservatives  can  take 
the  lead,  if  they  choose  to  take  the 
trouble.  All,  therefore,  that  we  need, 
practically,  to  know,  is,  whether  the 
Conservatives  are  taking  the  trouble  or 
not?  That  point  ascertained,  all  the 
rest  follows  of  course. 

We  do  not  perceive,  this  year,  any 
considerable  rehuottion  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Conservatives.  In  some 
places,  indeed,  the  entire  and  inevit- 
able ascendancy  of  the  one  party  or 
the  other  is  so  wdl  ascertained,  that 


either  the  Radicals  or  the  Conservatives 
abandon  the  struggle,  and  matters  are 
left  to  take  their  course.  This  will 
doubtless  be  the  case,  at  last,  with  the 
larger  half  of  the  whole.  But  at  pre- 
sent the  struggle  between  the  two 
parties  in  parliament  is  too  intense, 
and  even  single  votes  are  too  valuable, 
to  allow  a  chance  to  be  thrown  away, 
or  a  seat  to  be  tacitly  surrendered 
which  it  was  possible  to  keep  or  to 
gain. 

On  the  whole,  then,  perhaps  as  much 
labour  has  been  spent  on  this  year's 
contest  as  on  former  ones.  But  we 
incline  to  think  that  the  result  is  even 
more  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Con- 
servatives than  in  any  former  year. 
We  see,  at  least,  prospects  on  every 
hand  of  seats  to  b«  wrested  from  the 
Whigs;  but  scarce  any  of  counterba- 
lancing losses.  The  folbwing  is  the 
fullest  account  that  we  have  been  able 
to  collect : — 


COUNTIES. 

Conservative. 

Suftained. 


Middlesex  : 
Objections  < 


South  Dbbbyshire  : 

ObjectioDS  

Claims   


969 


165 
0 


East  Cumbeeland  : 

Objections  fl8 

East  Somerset  : 

Objeetioai. 86 
Claims    0 


West  Norfolk  : 
Objections  . . 
Claims  .... 


566 
434 


Bucks  : 

Objections   •  •   96 

Clums   *  331 


536 


386 
473 


lf3 


79 
366 

346 


330 
359 

689 


81 
3«2 

403 


Radical. 


754 


395 
0 


124 


25 
0 


534 
360 


67 
145 


331 


170 
94 

264 


43 


11 
67 

78 


177 
246 


32 
1S9 

161 
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Coksebvative. 
Made.  Suttaiaed. 

Radical. 

North  Devon  : 

286 
608 

777 
0 

380 
386 

894 

766 

South  Devon  : 

126 

86 

46 

West  GtoucESTERSHtRE : 

335 
402 

737 

0 

0 

210 
376 

586 

East  Gloucestershire  : 

141 

170 

80 

North  Durham  : 

186 

59 

27 

*  Yorkshire  (West  Riding) : 

1322 
1754 

3076 

2270 

0 

lilli 

Rutland  i 

143 

193 

37 

Anglesey  : 

184 
132 

216 
0 

116 
122 

316 

238 

CITIES  AND  BOROtJGtig. 


CONBBBVATTVE. 

Made.  Suetefaied. 

Radical. 
Made.  fTuHiined 

London  : 

363 
73 

113  92 
92  48 

436 

140 

Westminster  : 
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CONBXRVATXTB. 

Macte.  Sttitetiied 

Canterbviit  :  — 

Objectkxw  98  65 

Clttm*   ••••..••••«•     41  39 

94 

Ipswich  : 

Objections  •  •  •  t  •  •  •  •  #  t  •  #  •      0  82 

ClusM   •   0  13 

95 

Bathi 

Objeotions   M  13S 

Clainu    13  11 

144 

Birmingham  : 

Objectiona....   106  46 

Qaima   10  10 

56 

Abadiko  : 

Objections   38  S6 

Cbuns   ,   98  48 

74 

IlNCOLX  : 

Objections  54  40 

Claims    31  30 

60 

Clithkroe  : 

Objections  •  ••••••••     2f  15 

Cfadffls   1 

16 

Gramtbam  ! 

Objections .  •  •  •  •  •  *     27  11 

Claims   17  14 

25 

WallIncfobd  : 


Radical. 
SustaiMd. 


94 
9« 


68 
29 


0 
19 


23 
6 


60 
1 


17 

3 


41 

39 

80 


45 
4 

49 


43 
17 

60 


0 
9 


10 
6 


16 


11 
3 

14 
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CONSBBVATIVE. 

Mada.  SusUined. 

CoCKERMOtJTH  : 

ObjeotioDS   34  20 

CUuma   i   9  5 

id 

Peterborough  : 

Objections   0  5 

Cbums    0  15 

20 

Cambridge: 

Objections..-   74  37 

CWms    71  SA 

69 

Carlisle  : 

Objections   ^ 

Stam?ord  : 

Objections   17'  15 

Claims    20  19 

34 

Truro : 

Objections  34  8 

Claims    «  8 

"*  16 

Cheltenham  : 

Objections                               981  642 

dims                                      0  13 

"*  655 

Sandwich: 

Objections  •             13  H 

Claims                                      7  7 

18 

Dover : 


[November^ 


Radical. 


28 
0 


117 

33 


15 
10 


47 
7 


319 
0 
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COWSBRVATIVE. 

Mad*.  SufUiaed. 

Gloucester:  " 

CMvjections  .  •  •  •  •   75  48 

Claims    *t6  18 

66 

Bridport  : 

Objections  .  •  •   26  10 

Claims   ,   97  83 

33 

Tiverton : 

Objections   S4  16 

Claims    0  3 

19 

Barnstaple  : 

Objections   0  36 

Claims  «   0  11 

37 

Merthyr  Tydvjl: 

Objections    56  41 

Claims    0  11 

52 

Tewkjssbury  : 

Objections  «....       0  7 

Claims   0  6 

13 

Newport,  Isle  op  Wight: 

Objections  ....«   0  22 

Claims    0  10 

32 

Maliiesbury: 

Objections  31  16 

Ckima   0  24 

"*  40 

Winchester  : 

Objections   -29  14 

Claims    29  18 

32 

Halifax  : 

Objections   91  38 

Claims   0  2 

40 


631 


Radical. 

Si 


61 
17 


7 
27 


18 

0 


37 
0 


13 

0 


60 
12 


59 
0 


4i 

10 
52 


5 
13 

18 


11 
6 


17 


11 
14 


25 


3 
3 


10 

3 

13 


6 

30 

36 


17 

5 

22 


1 
27 
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CoiftBRVATIVZ. 

Mate.  Softaioed. 

Bradford  :  — — — 

OlirjectkNif  ••t..it..»     55  55 

Cteimt   ••••••••••••     47  34 

69 

Hull*. 

Obj^ettons  •••••   196  Its 

Claims    0  59 

18f 

Makcbest£b  : 

Objecttoiif.  ;  ••••    9t0  621 

Clumi   «   2f7  80 

701 

Bevkrlbt: 

Objections..^  n  tf  It 

Cltims   ^   7  7 

19 

*CffATHAM: 

Objeotioiis..*...««s...   IB  10 

Cltims  .••*..««.*)....   14  8 

18 

HOCUESTER  { 

Objeotioiis*.  i*   0  4t 

Cltims  •••••••t.«c«tt*«f ••••      0  tl 

63 

ObjeeUons  •••#•.•%•••.#••#••  18  13 
Cltims   14  4 

17 

Maidstone  : 

ObjectioDS  »•••   41  tt 

Cltims   50  39 

61 

Yarmottth  : 

Objections*  h...'******     63  43 

Claims   « •  • .  *  i  •  •  •  •  •     31  15 

58 

Ashburton : 

Objections  u  •  •  •  t  •      0  5 

Cltims   f9  24 

29 


Radical* 


112 
53 


90 
0 


750 
240 


23 
8 


51 
26 


0 
O 


7 
10 


22 
48 


36 
32 


0 
16 


25 
22 

47 


74 
19 

93 


367 
67 

434 


12 
3 

15 


23 
16 

39 


18 
16 

34 


9 
19 


23 

16 

39 


*•  Admirtltj  borough. 
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Devonpobt  : 

Objeotioiis  •  t  •  115 

Walsall  : 

Objections  •   lo 

Clauns   16 

BaiDOEVOBTH  : 

Objeetumi   0 

Claima   81 

Ludlow  : 

Objeotiong   58 

CImim    39 

Stockport  : 

ObjectioDg   99 

Cmm»   0 

Worcester  : 

Objections   ISf 

Claims    74 

Yore: 

Objections  .  •   9) 

Cbums   59 

Liverpool : 

Objections  1740 

Claims    15t 


65 


17 


11 
69 

73 


f4 

99 

46 


82 
7 

89 


120 
40 

160 


7« 

50 

199 


829 
45 

874 


Rauoai.* 


104 


9 
23 


0 
25 


66 
5 


83 
0 


103 
63 


98 
49 


1601 
259 


52 


5 
11 

16 


6 
19 

25 


12 
2 


14 


42 

7 

49 


65 
35 

100 


68 
27 

95 


734 
114 

848 


These  are  the  whole  that  we  have 
yet  received :  and  it  will  be  perceived 
that,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  their 
uniform  tenor  is  in  fa?our  of  Con- 
servatiye  ascendancy.  They  relate, 
it  is  true,  only  to  a  small  portion  of 
the  electoral  bodies,  but  they  relate  to 
those  especially  whose  progress  is  of 
importance.  More  than  the  half  of 
the  constituencies  of  England  are  at 
rest.  Their  bent  is  fully  ascertained, 
the  ascendaucv  of  one  party  or  the 
other  is  established^  ana  the  beaten 
minority  fidb  into  a  itate  of  sullen  ish 


activity.  This  is  perceptible  on  the 
part  of  tiie  Conservatives,  in  various 
govemmentand  ultm- Radical  boroughs, 
such  as  Plymouth,  Hythe,  Sheffield, 
Gateshead,  and  Finsbury ;  and  equally 
so  on  the  part  of  the  Radicals,  in  suJi 
towns  as  Woodstock,  Buckingham, 
Huntingdon,  Pembroke,  and  a  score  of 
others  which  might  be  named.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  English  counties  are  now 
wholly  surrendered  to  the  Conservatives. 
We  hear  of  no  movement  whatever,  this 
rM^stration,  in  Berkshire,  Oxfordshire, 
Warwickshiiei  East  Kenu^ropsbire> 
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East  YoHcshife,  Nortliamptonshire,  or 
Essex.  NoWhigorRadictf  can  be  found 
to  waste  time  or  money  on  so  hopeless 
a  task.  Thus  the  scene  of  action  and  of 
contest  lessens,  year  by  year.  Perliaps 
about  a  hundred  English  or  Welsh 
seats  still  remain  in  doubt,  and  must 
be  strenuously  contested  until  the 
struggle  is  over,  and  the  final  triumph 
of  Conservative  principles  achieved. 

But  there  are  other  siens  of  a  hope- 
ful kind,  which  are  only  collaterally 
mingled  with  these  questions,  and  yet 
will  immensely  aid  us  in  (he  final 
issue.   The  people  are  generally  be- 
ginning to  understand  that  the  existing 
system  of  registration  is  full  of  faults ; 
and  they  will  soon  demand  and  obtain 
a  better  one.   The  change,  if  it  be  an 
honest  one,  must  be  for  the  advantage 
of  honest  men,  i.e.  of  Conservatives. 
All  that  we  wish  is,  that  care  be  taken 
to  define  and  limit  the  firanchise  to 
those  to  whom  the  Reform-bill  in- 
tended to  give  it.   The  only  exclusion 
or  restriction  we  ask  is,  the  exclusion 
of  those  upon  whom  the  law  confers  no 
franchise,  but  who  now  contrive  to 
steal  in  by  some  loophole  or  cranny 
which  was  inadvertently  left  unstopped. 
The  only  argument  worth  a  straw 
brought  against  Lord  Stanley's  bill 
was,  the  notorious  existence  of  manifold 
defects  in  the  English  system,  and  the 
propriety  of  rectifying  these  before  pro- 
ceeding to  spy  out  the  errors  of  Ireland. 
Such  a  style  of  reasoning  was  not 
worth  much,  it  is  true;  but  still  it 
served  in  lieu  of  a  better  argument ; 
and  it  shewed  the  desirableness  of  re- 
moving speedily  the  blemishes  so  al- 
luded to. 

Another  notion,  however,  and  a  most 
important  one,  is  coming  into  notice ; 
which,  if  it  receives  the  consideration 
which  is  its  due,  will  aid  the  cause  of 
good  government  beyond  any  other 
single  change  that  could  be  devised. 
We  have  once  or  twice  before  alluded 
to  tlie  idea,  first  mooted,  we  believe,  in 
Scotland,  of  changing  a  proper/v quali- 
fication in  VnfA    wKi^k  la  /«t...   *■ 


(hat  we  foel  inclined  to  place  a  rather 
long  quotation  from  his  pamphlet  be- 
fore our  readers:  — 

*  Popular  goverament '  cannot  be 
popular  government  unless  based  oo  t 
franchise  larger  than  one  elector  to  &rtf 
souls ;  which  is  rather  lees  than  the  ex- 
isting proportion  between  thou  wke  tote 
and  those  who  are  governed  bj  the  voters. 
But  it  is  not  merely  of  the  numerical, 
but  still  more  of  the  moral  defects  of  the 
existing  electoral  body  that  there  is 
ground  to  complain.  Ev^ry  one  who  h&i 
the  commonest  means  of  appreciating  th« 
reckless  vice  with  which  partisans  Amber 
their  lust  for  power,  perceived,  ere  the 
Reform.hill  was  three  years  old,  that  (he 
natural  will  of  the  electoral  body  must, 
after  a  due  season  of  subordination,  hXi 
captive  to  the  devilry  of  the  inoessaat 
machinations  which  the  inatnunenta  of 
faction  were  emplo^  to  ply.  Eveij  one 
saw  that  the  facihties  for  intimioation 
and  foul  play,  which  rendered  it  neces- 
saryr  to  forego  open  voting  even  in  so- 
cietiee  of  gentlemen,  must  prove  raindly 
fatal  to  the  independence  ot  poorer  men, 
possessed  of  a  power  which  the  snbornen 
nave  a  tenfold  greater  temptation  to  assail, 
and  that  the  vote  by  ballot  was  essential 
to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  at  aU. 
Hence  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  li- 
beral representatives  of  the  people  in 
parliameot  from  a  majority  or  200  to  a 
majority  of  90 ;  and  that  a  majoritj  no 
longer  exhibited  in  the  achievement  of 
acuve  gains  to  liberal  legislation,  bat  in 
the  mere  assertion  of  principles.   It  maj 
be  argued,  that  interpose  the  ballot  be- 
tween the  corrupting  agency  and  the 
electors,  and  we  may  trust  refonn  to 
their  independent  judgment.   I  few  not. 
How  can  we  willinely  commit  the  pro- 
gress and  liberties  of  26,000,000  English  - 
men  to  the  *  independent  judgment  *  o/ 
80,000  men  toho  have  been  subf^eted^ay, 
nteeee^fuUy  euhjected^to  tht  frroeets  of 
teveu  yeare'  corruption  at  the  fnU  kmndi  of 
fa>etion  !   No :  a  portion  of  the  dectonl 
body  are  too  blunted  in  principle,  sad 
fallen  in  servility,  to  be  meet  or  fitting 
guardians  of  the  progress  of  all  that  is 
good,  liberal,  pure,  high-minded,  sad  true, 
in  the  empire.    There  are  naanbers  of 
them  too  debauohed  by  drink  and  bribe  ; 
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cise  of  a  mental  function  like  that  of  the 
franchise  should  be  dependent  on  a  men- 
tal qualification.  Mind  and  the  supremacy 
of  intelligence  are,  as  it  were,  the  very 
genius  of  Reform,  and  the  beacon  of 
progress.  Why  dissever  the  natural 
affinity  between  the  social  right  of  elec- 
tion from  the  mental  qualification  how  to 
elect— between  the  power  to  act  and  the 
knowledge  how  to  act  1  Any  qualifica- 
tions for  the  franchise  irreepectiTe  of  the 
HEAKS  OF  JUDGMENT, — ^whethcr  they  bo 
years,  bricks,  or  boiling-pots,  are  un- 
worthy of  a  people  se^cin^  their  own 
moral  and  political  regeneration. 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repudiate 
the  demand  for  universal  suffrage, 
founded  as  it  is  on  the  mistaken  assump.  ' 
tioni  of  the  existence  of  any  other  than  a 
social  ri^ht  in  a  state  of  a  society  ;  and 
of  the  existence  of  any  social  right  with- 
out proof  of  aptitude  to  use  it  beneficially 
for  society.  Universal  suffrage  asserts 
the  right  of  a  man  to  gorem  omers  whe- 
ther he  knows  how  to  govern  them  or 
not.  It  is  a  mere  animal  demand,  which 
might  properly  emanate  Arom  a  conclave 
of  bears,  wherein  might  makes  right,  and 
might  is  measured  by  years.  Educational 
suffra^  is  the  demand  of  rational  beings, 
conscious  of  the  behests,  and  desirous  to 
vindicate  the  rights,  of  mind.  One  is 
mental,  the  other  physical  force. 

"  The  amount  of  education  fixed  on 
for  an  electoral  qualification  is  matter  for 
discussion.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
a  competent  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing,  evidenced  by  the  latter,  would 
give  quite  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
MEANS  of  judgment  (and  this  is  all  so- 
ciety can  legitimately^  reouire,  or  law  se. 
cure)  ;  but  others  think  differently, 
*        •        «        «  « 

"  Universal  suffrage  may  be  con- 
sidered almost  as  an  abaodcmed,  at  any 
rate  as  a  hopeless,  demand ;  there  is  uo 
getting  over  the  certainty  that,  if  the 
whole  peonle  were  fit  for  the  suffrage, 
Chey  would  have  it :  their  mistake  has 
been  that  of  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  and  which  satisfactorily  accounts 
for  their  somewhat  backward  progress. 
If  they  were  to  reverse  their  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  learn  to  vote  by  way  of 
getting  votes,  instead  of  seeking  votes 
by  way  of  learning  how  to  vote,  they 
would  make  more  progress  towards  their 
own  objects,  were  it  solely  from  the  dif- 
ference of  having  the  whole  of  the  in- 
telligence of  the  middle  classes  with,  in- 
stead of  against,  them.  Universal  suf- 
frage empowers  ignorance,  and  affords  of 
itself  no  inducement  to  instruction.  Edu- 
cational suffrage  enfranchises  all  who 
have  the  means  of  judgment  and  access 


to  information.  It  attaches  a  new  and 
powerful  stigma  to  ignorance,  instead  of 
giving  it  equal  power  with  the  highest 
mental  aptitude.  Educational  sufl^age, 
though  it  cannot  secure  wisdom  in  every 
body  whom  it  enfranchises,  will  apply  a 
mighty  motive  to  the  aristocracy,  clergy, 
and  the  middle  classes,  to  supply  the 
poorer  electors  with  useful  information, 
which  their  possession  of  the  elements 
of  edocation  and  the  means  of  improve- 
ment will  reader  efficient.  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  objected  to  an  educational 
qualification  that  it  is  exclusive.  The 
exact  reverse  is  the  fact  It  excludes  no 
one ;  this  is  its  great  merit :  give  to  all 
the  means  of  education,'  and  he  who  is 
too  ignorant  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
power  of  goreruing  others  excludes  him- 
self from  the  franchise.  If  an  educational 
qualification  be  *  exclusive/  what  in  the 
name  of  unreason  are  we  to  say  for  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  not  allowing  a 
man  to  exercise  his  judgment,  however 
enlightened,  unless  he  has  a  heap  of  bricks 
and  mortar  at  his  back  1 ! ! 

**  Household  suffrage  is  an  ingenious 
plan  for  retaining  the  form  of  property 
qualification  without  a  remnant  of  its  ad- 
vantages, and  of  incurring  all  the  danger 
and  embracing  all  the  ignorance  of '  Uni- 
versal Suffrage,'  without  the  merit  of  its 
non-exolosiveness.  It  includes  all  the 
blackguardism  and  thievery  which  rents 
a  gin-shop  or  a  cellar,  and  excludes  the 
intelligence  which  does  not  happen  to 
rent  a  house.  The  people  will  justly 
repel  the  advice  to  trust  themselves  and 
their  cause  in  the  same  boat  with  bricks 
and  mortar :  it  will  sail  more  swiftly  with 
mind :  let  them  proclaim  the  union  of  the 
franchise  and  education ;  and  may  we  not 
augur  to  both,  and  to  the  mighty  benefits 
they  herald,  a  speedier  and  easier  pro- 
gress 

We  congratulate  the  philosophical 
Radicab "  on  the  progress  they  are 
evidently  making.  To  have  discovered 
that  universal  suffrage  is  a  mere 
animal  demand,  which  might  emanate 
from  a  conclaye  of  bears and  that 
"  household  suffrage  includes  all  the 
blackguardism  and  thievery  which  rents 
a  gin-shop  or  a  cellar,  and  excludes  the 
intelligence  which  does  not  happen  to 
rent  a  house," — these  are  great  ad- 
vances. We  are  already,  in  the  main, 
at  an  agreement  with  them.  Let  us 
see  wheUier,  by  a  reasonable  and  honest 
improvement  io  the  present  system,  we 
cannot  obtain  that  which  we  all  want, — 
a  (air  representation  of  the  mind  of  the 
communi^. 
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THREE  SONNETS. 
BY  SIB  MORGAN  o'l>OHEnTr|  BART. 
I. 

THIERS  AND  THE  TAILOR. 

[In  aomB  of  Sit  Walter  Seott*f  notes  we  read  of  a  magic  o»,rt,  at  the  entraneo  of 
which  hung  a  sword  and  a  horn.  A  rentarous  tailor  once  dared  to  Mow  the  horn, 
wherenpon  he  was  bnlTeted  soreljr  bj  certain  enchanted  knighto«  and  blown  away  by 
a  migb^  wind,  while  a  roice  exclaimed,— 

"  Wo  to  the  coward  that  erer  he  was  bom, 
Who  did  not  draw  the  sword        he  blew  the  horn.*' 
The  moral  is  obrions.] 

"  Wo  to  the  loon  that  e?er  he  was  bom !" 
[Such  were  the  sounds  that  from  the  cayem  drear 
Burst  on  the  8torai-toss*d  tailor's  frighten'd  ear.] 
"  Who  did  not  draw  the  sword  before  the  horn 
He  had  essay'd  to  wind  I"   Like  words  of  scorn 
It  now  is  Monsieur's  Thiers's  lot  to  hear ; 
He,  like  the  renturous  Schneider,  did  not  fear 
To  blow  a  blast  that  would  affright  the  mom. 
And  loud  the  cry  of  war  o'er  Europe  rang : 
Russia  must  Site  the  dust,  and  Austria  quake ; 
Prassia  bend  low,  the  Sultan's  orescent  wane ; 
But,  aboFC  all,  with  many  a  lusty  bang 
Perfidious  Albion's  sides  were  doom'd  to  ache, 
Thrash'd  upon  land,  and  driven  all  off  the  main. 

II. 

THE  MARCH  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  FRAKCE. 

"  The  Kin^  of  France,  with  forty  thousand  men," 
rWhat  kmg  I  know  not— as  unknown  who  wrote 
The  famous  distich  I  proceed  to  quoto.l 

"  March'd  up  the  hill,  and  then  march'd  down  again." 

Such  is  the  march  of  Thiers,  and  all  as  rain 
The  windy  bluster  of  the  noisy  note, 
Howl'd  mm.  the  Paris  pressgang's  hungry  throat ; 

Now  crafty  scheming  of  a  shuffling  brain 

Is  hard  at  work  how  to  eat  up  the  words  — 
Bight  dirty  eating — rented  in  an  hour 

When,  quite  forgotten  history's  deathless  page, 
Trafiugrian  cannon,  Waterlooian  swords, 

T  was  thought  Whiff ^dden  Eng^land  had  not  power 

To  meet  the  shock  of  penny-a*linmg  nge.  ^ 

III. 

THREE  CHEERS  FOR  LORD  PALMERSTON. 

Huua  for  Palmerston !   Small  thought  had  I 

Mjr  Sonneto  should  salute  thee  wiUi  a  cheer. 

Trimming,  no  doubt,  and  rattish  thy  career : 
But  be  that  now  forgotten.   Still  defy 
The  paper- warriors  of  Lutetian  sty ; 

And  we  shall  proye,  old  dandy  I  that  though  here 

Men  wrangle  for  official  beef  and  beer. 
We'll  back  thee  up  against  the  enemy ; 
And  out  of  loye  for  ranee  do  we  rejoice 

That  from  the  contest  she  doth  currish  hie : 
Else  Paris  would  again  have  heard  the  yoice 

That  crown'd  King  Henry  in  his  infiuicy. 
Meanv^hile,  braye  bul-men  f  dwell  in  Boulogne  town. 
Safe  from  your  foes,  from  BaneU,  Chapman,  Brown ! 

 M.  O'D. 

lonAov  H^Moyss  anABttflsy,  Caitlt  Bttmi,  MMittr  Smie. 
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CSRANTLEY  BERK£LEY*S  LAST  NOVEL.* 

Tenet  insanabile  multos 
Scribendi  cacoetbes." 

Fall  many  wights  there  be,  whom,  cureless  still, 

An  evil  itch  doth  urge  to  wield  goose-quill. — Old  Tran$latiint, 


There  are  numbers  with  whom  an 
itching  desire  to  handle  their  pen  be- 
comes an  incurable  malady,  which, 
alas !  no  sulphur  preparation  can  era- 
dicate. We  haa  thought  that  the 
Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley  would  have 
rested  content  with  the  very  question- 
able fame  that  his  Berkeley  Cattle  had 
procured  him,  and  been  satisfied  with 
having  become,  if  not  famous  in  its 
most  popular  sense,  yet  at  least  noto- 
rious. To  be  talked  of  at  all,  even 
unfavourably,  is  with  some  persons 
preferable  to  being  unroentioned ;  and 
if  tbey  cannot  call  attention  to  them- 
selves in  otlter  ways,  they  squeak  on 
their  penny- trumpet,  thus  attracting  a 
notice  by  the  discord  they  create  pro- 
portioned to  their  want  of  skill.  Were 
we  uncharitable,  we  might  look  on 
such  persons  as  the  annoyances  of  lite- 
rature, which  it  is  incumbent  on  all 


celebrated  wits  and  statesmen,  could 
he  not  have  seen  written  up  in  con- 
spicuous characters  over  the  porch  of 
the  temple,  which  he  was  about  to 
profane,  To  the  ignorant,  presump- 
tuous, and  unskilful,  modesty  forbids  ; ' 
As,  however,  he  has  thought  proper  to 
disregard  the  warning,  we  summon  him 
for  judgment  before  our  tribunal ;  and 
shall  pass  sentence  on  him,  as  an  old 
offender,  perfectly  indifferent  to  his 
sufferings  or  resentment. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  write 
novels;  and  those  who  have  neither 
industry,  ability,  or  learning,  to  com- 
pile a  work  of  any  utility,  think,  if 
they  are  bom  to  the  accident  of  Hon., 
or  Ix>rd  This,  or  Lady  That,  they  thus 
become  entitled  to  lounge  away  their 
time  in  writing,  what  they  hope  some 
other  loungers  may  be  got  to  read. 
Long  live  the  custom  1    If  it  does  no 
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the  prices  of  ra^  near  Whitechapel  rise 
and  fall  according  as  niv  Lady  Idler  or 
the  Hon.  Jockey  Cockfight  employ  their 
mornings.  Thtrtfoce,  say  we»  Lobf 
live  novel-writing  and  the  writers  of 
novels  I  Whilst  the  monkey  pla^s  his 
tricks,  and  gibbers  and  chatters  in  the 
recesses  of  the  forest,  we  do  not  notice 
him  —  he  is  but  indulging  in  the  freaks 
most  apposite  to  his  nature,  and  in  the 
place  most  appropriate  to  their  display. 
When,  however,  ne  ventures  near  the 
haunts  of  men,  and  thrusts  himself  into 
respectable  society — when  he  wishes 
to  pass  off  his  grimaces  for  humour, 
and  his  antics  for  the  natural  exercise 
of  human  intellect, — then  we  (eel  bound 
to  administer  correction  to  him,  and 
send  him  back  howling  to  the  recesses 
of  his  native  wilderness. 

We  would  wish  here  to  make  our- 
selves perfectly  understood*  We  have 
no  objection,  as  we  have  said,  to  the 
harmless  nonsense  which  is  every  day 
vended  for  the  amusement  and  edifi- 
cation of  a  certain  class  in  society. 
It  is,  therefore,  seldom  useful  or  wise 
for  the  critic  to  inHict  a  violent  death 
on  productions  which,  left  to  them- 
selves, would  soon  perish  and  be  for- 
gotten, owing  to  their  own  internal 
seeds  of  decay.  It  is  attracting  crowds 
to  witness  the  public  execution  of  an 
offender  against  tl>e  rules  of  grammar 
and  literary  propriety,  who,  unnoticed, 
would  have  probably  not  even  met  with 
contempt.  Yet  at  times  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  principle,  a  species  of  duty, 
from  the  discharge  of  which  we  would 
not  feel  justified  in  shrinking.  Thus, 
in  the  present  case,  knowing  that  we 
hate  already  conferred  on  the  author 
of  Sandron  Hall  sufficient  notoriety  to 
ensure  him  a  few  readers,  we  think 
ourselves  answerable  to  the  public  for 
the  nature  of  the  stuff  he  may  hereafter 
perpetrate,  when  trading  on  the  noto- 
riety so  conferred.  At  the  same  time, 
viewing  his  efforts  as  the  result  of  a 
young  idea^  which  we  have  ourselves 
in  a  ffreat  measure  taught  how  to 
shoot,"  we  are  disposed  to  treat  them 
paternally,  according  to  the  Scripture 
moral,  and  not  spore  the  rod,"  lest 
we  may  spoil  the  child. 

The  grand  mistake  of  the  book  seems 
to  be  that  the  author  has  little  concep- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  cha- 
racter of  a  gentleman  should  be  drawn  ; 
or  if  he  possesses  within  litmself  the 
necessary  materiel  for  such  a  task,  he 
is  so  much  the  more  culpable  for  not 


making  better  use  of  it.  Hie  hero  of 
his  novel,  the  gentleman  of  Mr.  Gfant- 
ley  Berkeley,  we  asaert  to  be  BO  gende- 
man,  acoording  to  oer  definition  ef  the 
word.  We  don't  mean  by  it  a  krd,  a 
duke,  or  even  those  whom  the  "  cour- 
tesy "  of  society  designates  honour- 
able." It  is  one  of  those  words  whkh, 
if  asked  to  define,  we  should  reply, 
"  Si  non  rogas,  intelligo."  Those  who 
do  not  intoitively  com  prebend  its 
meaning  can  never  be  lectured  into 
understanding  it ;  and  though  it  be  not 
altogether  independent  of  a  certiin 
rank,  yet  the  highest  rank  may  exist 
completely  independent  of  it.  Without, 
therefore,  imputing  to  the  author  of 
Semdron  Hall  more  than  that  be  hss 
failed,  in  the  work  before  us,  in 
giving  a  fair  portrait  of  a  ^gentle- 
man'^—  perhaps  from  want  of  tkSi 
in  executing  the  conceptions  of  his 
mind — we  are  anxious  to  register  oar 
opinion  of  his  failure,  that  a  stranger 
to  our  ooontry  may  not  be  led  by  the 
word  honourable "  on  the  title-page 
to  suppoae  that  all  English  gentlemen, 
either  during  the  days  of  Queen  Anne 
or  any  other  days,  resembled  Master 
Sandron. 

^  Would  that  mine  enemy  might 
write  a  book''  is  a  common  saying; 
and,  (iertainly,  if  Master  Berkeley  l»s 
an  enemy,  he  would  experience  vast 
delight  in  poring  over  the  pages  ef 
Sandron  Hall,  But  wliat  else  could 
be  expected,  when  he  has  had  the  bad 
taste  to  take  on  hhnself  the  ardootts  task 
of  introducing  us  to  the  conversatiofi  of 
men  like  Addison,  Swift,  Pope,fcc.8cc.? 
In  our  schoolboy  days  we  were  gtveo 
by  the  master,  as  themes,  the  subjects 
which  have  been  handled  by  the  great- 
est geniuses  of  olden  or  modem  times. 
Accordingly,  during  our  infancy  of  io- 
tellect,  we  fancied  ourselves  to  be 
mighty  personages,  and,  if  the  truth 
be  spoken,  possessed  of  more  dignity 
than  the  Pompeys,  Cssars,  and  Alex- 
anders, witose  speeches  we  composed, 
and  afterwards  recited  before  vacation, 
amid  the  great  appl  ause  of  admiring 
cousins  and  schootcnates.  But  Master 
Berkeley  is  no  longer  a  schoolboy ;  at 
least,  if  he  be  such  in  intellect,  his  body 
no  longer  wears  the  jacket — pecnhtr 
mark  of  that  happy  period  of  youth— 
but  which  renders,  alas  I  ihefiadgmental 
principle  of  life  peculiari'y  obnoxious 
to  the  descending  wrath  of  angry  cane. 
We  remember  well  how  ardently  we 
longed  ourselves  to  become  chmbi, 
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tl  wings,  and  no  n«ther  extremities, 
tut,  in  sober  and  serious  sadness,  it  is 
DWDrigfat  melaneholy  to  behold,  as  in 
XT  author's  case,  the  schoolboy's  in- 
llect  survive  the  schoolboy's  form; 
hilst  it  is  laughable  to  see  one,  who 
>ght  to  be  fbllowmg  the  hounds, 
tempting  to  make  Swift  talk  or  Ad- 
son  think.  Surdy  the  paltry  sum  he 
IS  received  for  his  book  can  be  to  him 
>  compensation  for  becoming  the  mark 
satire,  and  the  deserved  object  of  the 
itic's  scourge.  However,  as  we  have 
ready  said,  there  are  some  people 
tiose  inoureble  itch  for  writing  do 
Iphur  can  eradicate, 
let  us  now  resume  our  brief  pa- 
ntal  task  of  using  the  rod.  The  fairest 
ly  we  can  think  of  administering  it 
to  alfow  the  book  to  speak  for  itself; 
^ist,  to  save  our  readers  the  trouble 
referenee,  we  shall  give  them  a  short 
ttch  of  tlje  plot,  and  append  to  our 
ief  outline  such  notices  from  time  to 
oe  as  may  call  attention  to  the  meriu 
the  work. 

It  opens  with  a  description  of  a 
ring  mom,  and  we  have,  accordingly, 
msset  hues,"  "  dewy  parks,"  *•  open 
4as,'' "  dappled  herds,"  and  "  nutri^ 
us  grass  P  fcc.  &c. ;  in  a  word,  plenty 
the  ready  wbipt-cream  that  is  made 
service  as  a  side-dish  in  all  would- 
intellectual  banquets  of  the  present 
y.  The  hero  of  the  novel.  Master 
larles  Sandron,  is  looking  out  of  his 
ndow,  and  seeing  a  crow,  seizes  his 
n,and  hits  an  old  game-cock  instead 
the  crow;  whereat  he  foels  some 
nirth,  blended  with  disappointment 
i  regret."  "  However,'*  says  our 
tbor,  like  a  spoiled  child,  he  coolly 
iw  in  his  head,  kicked  his  page^  and 
^  to  dress  " —  kicking  a  page,  as 
natter  of  course,  when  one  misses  a 
'w,  being  part  of  tlie  accomplish- 
nts  of  a  gentleman  in  **  the  days  of 
teen  Anne."  Next  follows  a  long 
erview  at  breakfast  between  this 
pefol  scion  of  a  noble  house  and  hfs 


innocent,  the  gallant,  and  the  good,  may 
suffer."  We  need  scarcely  say  that  we 
little  expected  the  above  remarkable 
words  to  fall  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon. 
G.  Berkeley :  he  certainly  must  have 
forgotten  the  gkut  house  in  which  he 
was  writing  when  he  composed  them. 

Immediately  after  the  paternal  lec- 
ture, Master  Charles  sallies  forth  on  a 
visit  to  the  rectory,  where  lives  the 
lieroine  of  the  tale,  Louisa  Marmaduke; 
whose  father.  Dr.  Marmaduke,  being 
'*  liberally  inclined  in  his  political  and 
religious  principles,  was  looked  upon 
as  a  man  likely  to  be  advanced  to  tlie 
first  vacant  see  in  the  power  of  the 
Whigs  to  bestow."  Liberality  in  reli- 
gion we  presume  to  mean  in  this  case 
political  subserviency,  and  a  ready  ge- 
nerosity to  surrender  one-half  of  the 
rightful  property  of  the  church,  pro- 
vided *<  this  liberally  inclined  man  in 
religious  principles  was  himself  al- 
lowed good  pickings  from  the  remain- 
ing half.  Dr.  Marmaduke  finds  his 
daughter  and  Master  Charles  making 
love  in  an  arbour,  and  seizes  this  fa- 
vourable and  appropriate  occasion  for 
impressing  on  the  mind  of  the  latter 
an  unmerciful  essay  de  omnibm  rv- 
buSf  et  gtUbusdam  aliis.  This  tirade  to 
the  lovers  extends  over  six  pages, 
embraces  the  character  of  William  Penn, 
the  history  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  some 
valuable  remarks  on  the  reformation  in 
Poland,  and  winds  up  with  a  disserta- 
tion concerning  the  piety  of  Dr.  Burnet. 
We  leave  to  our  readers  to  form  their 
own  opinion  about  the  good  taste  and 
opportune  introduction  of  such  stuff  at 
such  a  moment ;  and  yet  of  similar  ab- 
surdities more  than  one-half  the  book 
is  made  up. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
the  lovers  find  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
changing vows  of  eternal  constancy  and 
truth :  "  The  lock  of  hair  which  you 
have  given  me,  and  which  I  will  retain 
nearest  to  my  heart,  shall  be  kissed 
every  day  a  thousand  times.  Bless  you^ 
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in  tliree  minules  with  our  hero  as 
though  he  had  known  him  all  hb  life. 
All  this  is  of  course  very  likely,  and 
very  natural ;  and  those  who  ha?e  read 
the  history  of  Lord  Lovat  will  be  dis- 
posed to  imagine  the  portrait  here  given 
of  him  as  in  perfect  keeping  with  all 
others  attempted  by  the  Hon.  Grantlev 
Berkeley.  Master  Surface,  under  which 
name  his  lordship  introduces  Irimself, 
turns  from  the  direct  road,  and  leads 
our  hero  to  a  gipsy  tent,  where  they 
find  a  beautiful  girl  of  the  name  of 
Corah,  who  lias  been  wedded  to  a 
ruffian  of  her  tribe  called  Smith ;  and 
Master  Surface  enlightens  the  morals 
of  our  hero  by  making  love  to  Corah, 
and  offering  her,  if  she  would  fly  witli 
him,  a  dozen  necklaces  of  precious 
stones,  instead  of  the  strings  of  black 
and  red  berries  *'  which  she  then  wore. 
The  following  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
dialogue  between  them  : — 

<«  <  Well,  then.  Corah,'  he  rejoined, 
'  promise  me  still  to  pause  on  die  offers 
I  nave  made ;  weigh  them  well  in  your 
mind,  and  reflect  on  the  usage  you  now 
receive,  in  your  wandering  and  degraded 
condition ;  and  when  you  wish  to  better 
your  situation,  you  have  only  to  fly  at 
once  to  me.' 

" '  No,  my  lord,  no,'  she  cried,  motion* 
ing  with  her  hand  as  if  she  flung  the 
temptation  from  her,  '  I  will  not  even 
think  of  your  proposal.  The  gipsy  may 
wander,  the  ^psy  may  steal,  as  you  term 
it,  and  sleep  m  her  ragged  tent,  her  state 
in  life  may  appear  degraded  ;  but  while 
her  heart  is  pure  and  the  stars  propitious, 
while  her  affection  ^misplaced  though  it 
may  be)  is  unsullied  by  deceit  (she  thinks 
it  no  crime  to  follow  the  life  of  her  fathers, 
and  take  the  bu^s  and  beasts,  which  she 
believes  were  intended  for  all  alike), 
there  is  happiness  for  her  even  on  the 
lonely  common.  The  song  of  birds,  the 
murmvrs  of  the  brook,  the  sighs  op  the 

SWEET  WILD  WIND,  ARE  HER  MUSIC  J  whUe 

the  flowers  and  the  foliage,  the  hill  and  the 
rallev,  are  her  pleasant  pictures :  they  are 
not  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  man,  or 
on  the  folly  of  fashion.  If  the  gipsy's 
heart  is  glad  (and  it  cannot  be  so  if  she 
is  dishonest  to  her  mate),  there  is  happi- 
ness, and  sufficient  to  content  on  the  face 
and  in  the  bounties  of  creation.' 

"  As  she  thus  spoke,  there  was  a  dignity 
in  her  manner,  and  an  elt^nce  and  facility 
ttf  expression  in  her  language,  which, 
though  Master  Surface  put  himself  in  n 
theatrical  attitude  of  raillery,  did  not  fail 
to  strike  Sandron." 

There  certainly  may  have  been  "  a 
dignity  in  her  manner,"  for  not  having 


been  present  ourselves  at  the  interviev 
we  cannot  decide ;  but  as  to  the 
elegance  and  facility  of  expression,'' 
Master  Berkeley  does  well  to  praise  it 
himself,  as  he  would  not  be  likely  to 
find  any  others  so  silly  as  to  comineod 
the  above  lackadaisical  language,  pot 
into  the  mouth  of  a  young  unlettoed 
gipsy  girl.  We  have  oursdres  met 
many  gipsies,  and  some  of  them  prettj 
enough,  but  never  had  the  luck  to  meet 
with  any  expressing  themselves  with 

such  elegance  and  fiicility  of  ho- 
guage  " — appropriate,  no  doubt,  in  tfae 
mouth  of  some  moonstruck,  lovesick, 
boarding-school  miss,  yet  utterly  cot 
of  place  and  character  in  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  wild  children  of  the  heath 
and  common.  But  we  forget  onisdves : 
we  were  thinking  of  gipsies  nowvlays. 
No  doubt  our  author  is  correct,  and 
they  all  spoke  with  elegance  and 
facility  *'  in  *^  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  f 

Corah  refusing  the  necklaces  of  Mas- 
ter Surfiice,  he  and  our  hero  xtsamt 
their  journey;  whilst  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  of  the  latter  is  not 
what  one  might  suppose  would  be 
produced  on  tiiat  of  a  boy  who,  nev& 
having  lef^  his  mother's  apron-string 
before,  now  for  the  first  time  in  kU  ^ 
hears  a  profligate  scoundrel  opeol; 
making  offers  of  the  basest  kind  to  a 
young  girl.    Instead  of  feeling  any  id 
the  horror  natural  to  his  youth,  ioex- 
perieuce,  and  the  principles  we  are  tsM 
lie  had  been  brought  up  in  at  Sandnml 
Hall,  "  he  regarded  Master  Sur&ce  sSi 
a  gallant  of  the  fashion  of  the  day,  an 
as  an  example  for  a  young  man  of  sfi 
rit  to  follow.  He  admired  his  mannei 
and  a  certain  reckless  air  of  UbertiM 
which  sat  gracefully  upon  him,"  &c&l 
Our  readers  will  of  course  duly  apprl 
ciate  how  far  the  above  is  in  keepit| 
with  nature. 

The  next  place  they  stop  at  b  th 
Green  Man  in  Colnbrook,  where  tbe( 
find  a  crew  of  ruffians  assembled 
amongst  them  Smith,  the  husband  i 
the  gipsy.  Corah,  and  the  noted  Ca 
therine  Hayes,  who  afterwards  cut  bil 
husband's  head  off,  and  who  is  da 
scribed  as  a  handsome-looking  we 
man,  who,  from  her  manner  and  methdi 
of  speech,  seemed  to  have  seen  betti 
days."  She  faints  at  sight  of  Masll 
Surface,  being  a  pal of  delicate  seoai 
bility,  and  aflficted  with  the  na-arvesi! 
Not  merely  does  our  author  keep  ladi 
crously  wide  of  nature  in  all  bis  dl 
scriptions;  but^U  his  icharacten  U 
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»itber  bad  rechauffes  of  the  Newgate  Ca^ 
lendar  and  Aidsworth,  or  of  the  heroes 
md  heroines  of  those  novels  which  are 
most  widely  circulated.  Que,  namely 
hAi  of  Charles  Sandron,  or  the  attempt 
0  portray  the  gentleman  of  Queen 
^De's  day,  we  at  once  recognise  from 
nteroal  evidence  to  be  the  sole  inven- 
ioD  and  original  conception  of  the 
lonourable  M.P. 

Let  us,  however,  continue  our  ana* 
vsis,  which  has  been  interrupted  by 
he  above  remarks,  elicited  from  us  by 
he  bad  taste  which  could  again  bring 
)efore  the  public  the  notorious  Cathe- 
ine  Hayes,  whilst  the  inimitable  satire 
)f  our  friend  Ikey  Solomons,  entitled 
^Catherine;  or,  a  Story,''  remained 
resh  in  the  recollection  of  all  who  can 
elish  true  wit  and  humour.  Yet "  fools 
ush  io  where  angels  fear  to  tread  and 
m  author  devotes  nearly  half  or  more 
»f  his  three  volumes  to  scenes  which 
rould  require  all  the  talents  and  learn- 
ng  of  an  Ainsworth  to  make  even  to- 
erable,-— an  act  of  folly  amounting 

0  a  species  of  literary  suicide,  since, 
hough  comparisons  are  odious,  they 
ire  thus  forced  upon  the  minds  of 
il  who  read  SanS^on  Hallf  and  have 
previously  read  Rookwood  or  Jack 

To  continue,  Mrs.  Hayes  recovers 
rem  her  fainting  fit,  and  Master  Sur- 
ice  borrows  some  money  from  Charles 
landron  to  give  her.  The  journey  is 
gain  resum^,  without  any  other  inci- 
lent  worth  recording  except  their  being 
oined  by  a  well-dressed  young  man, 
rbom  they  bad  seen  at  the  inn,  and 
rho,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Butler, 

1  in  fiict  a  highwayman ;  and  very  soon 
saves  them  to  follow  a  travelling  mer- 
bant  over  Uounslow  Heath. 

Master  Surfiu^  and  our  hero  lodge 
n  the  Hercules  Pillars  on  their  arrival 
n  town,  a  house  kept  by  an  old  tenant 
if  Sir  Stamford ;  and  their  first  night  is 
last  in  drinkiner  and  riotine  with  a 


after  leaving  the  apron-strings  of  a 
mother,  was,  we  repeat,  neither  natural 
nor  gentlemanly.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  same  night  introduces  us  to  an- 
other rechauffe  of  Ainsworth,  in  the 
shape  of  Jonathan  Wild  and  the  City 
Marshal,  who  are  employed  in  re- 
covering some  money  and  a  locket  of 
Louisa  Marmaduke,  which  had  been 
picked  from  the  pocket  of  our  hero. 
We  have  really  no  patience  with  the 
absurdity  that  can  thus  bring  before 
the  public,  characters  about  whom  every 
thing  that  can  be  said  or  written  has 
already  been  said  and  written ;  and 
we  hardly  know  whether  to  wonder 
more  at  the  weak  and  insipid  creatures 
that  stalk  through  the  pages  of  our 
author,  as  Jonathan  Wild  or  the  City 
Marshal,  or  at  the  infantine  simplicity 
and  want  of  original  conception,  which 
could  seek  materials  in  such  well- 
threshed  com,  treating  us  with  the 
chaff  when  the  grain  has  long  been  ex- 
tracted. 

The  same  party  of  rakes  of  Queen 
Anne's  times  dine  together  again  next 
day,  and  the  "  gentleman,**  alias  the 
person  intended  to  represent  that  class 
of  society,  gets  drunk  again ;  but  such 
rapid  steps  has  he  made  already  in  the 
developement  of  his  gentlemanly  feel- 
ings, that,  ere  long,  in  the  presence  of 
a  set  of  profligate  companions,  none  of 
whom  he  had  ever  seen  till  the  pre- 
ceding day,  he  talked  loudly,  boasted 
of  the  beauty  of  her  whom  he  alluded 
to  as  his  amanced  bride,  opened  the 
locket  she  had  given  him  for  the  in' 
spection  of  the  company,  pronounced 
that  name  which  ought  to  have  been 
held  sacred,"  &c.  &c.  Now  we  take 
the  liberty  of  informing  you,  Master 
Berkeley,  that,  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  to  the  last  degree  improbable 
and  unnatural  to  suppose  that  any 
one  could  have  become  so  hardened 
in  vice  in  forty-eight  hours,  as  thus  to 
have  acted  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
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by  ft  genUenitn  would  have  been,  pro- 
tected, from  inquisitive  or  obtrusive 
impertinence.  If  a  man  be  in  heart 
and  principle  a  gentleman,  though  he 
may  oe  unlucky  enough  to  take  more 
wine  than  he  can  well  bear,  yet  the 
truth  that  dwells  therein— the  in  vino 
vtritaif  will  not  make  him  appear  less 
a  gentleman,  unless  the  blackguard  had 
originally  dwelt  within.  No  one  in 
their  senses  could  hope  to  interest  gen- 
tleman feiders  in  the  fate  or  fortunes 
of  a  man  who  had  betrayed,  without 
motive  or  reason,  that  which  a  thou- 
sand swords  should  leap  from  their 
scabbard  to  maintain  —  the  trusting 
confidence  of  woman's  love.  The  most 
profligate,  the  most  dissipated,  all  agree 
oere;  and,  for  our  parts,  the  only 
sympathy  we  afterwards  felt  for  the 
hero  of  Sandron  Hall  was  one  that 
would  have  brought  our  boot  in  con- 
tact with  his  nether  extremities,  in  case 
we  found  ourselves  in  his  society. 

Again  Master  Charles  gets  quarrel- 
some in  his  cups :  but  we  must  extract 
the  passage : — 

A  gentlemen  was  standing  at  the  bur 
in  the  act  of  drinking  a  gUuM  of  wine ; 
in  passing  rudely  by  bim  Bandron  atmok 
his  elbow,  and  threw  the  contents  of  the 
glass  into  tbe  bosom  of  bis  vest.  The 
stranger  paused  good-naturedly  for  an 
apologv  ;  but,  on  finding  that  none  was 
offerea,  stepped  quickly  up  to  Sandron, 
and  angrily  inquired, '  If  he  was  aware  of 
tbe  rudeness  be  bad  been  guilty  oft' 

'*  •  Not  at  all,'  replied  tbe  latter.  *  I 
eould  net  iUtnd  in  a  comer  all  night  while 
vou  were  imelling  te  yeur  wine :  you  thoufd 
Mve  dr%mk  it,  man.' 

'  Then,  air,'  replied  tbe  atranger, '  I 
am  to  infer  that  you  did  it  intentionally ; 
and  if  so,  air,  you  must  give  me  satisfao- 
tion.* 

"  Sandron,  wbo  was  ripe  for  violence 
of  any  kind,  immediately  seized  tbe 
stranger  by  tbe  collar,"  &c. 

Whereupon  cards  are  exchanged,  and 
Sandron  compelled  to  make  an  apdogy 
nextdmf. 

There  is  a  cool  ruflianism  in  the 
reply  of  our  hero,  "  I  could  not  stand 
in  a  comer  all  night  while  you  were 
smelling  your  wine,''  that  makes  us 
imagine  these  volumes  were  intended 
for  circulation  in  the  back  parlour  of 
Tom  Spring.  Though,  perhaps,  we 
wrong  the  last-mentioned  lover  of  fair 
play;  who  would,  in  all  likelihood, 
have  taken  up  the  book  tliat  explains 
how  "  gentlemen  "quarrel,  and  pitched 
it  into  the  fire,  preferring  infinitely  the 


better  regulated  and  more  manly  sys- 
tem of  the  "  ring." 

In  returning  borne  our  hero  brings 
with  him  a  woman  of  tbe  town ;  and, 
finding  his  boat  unwilling  to  admit  her, 
knocks  down  the  old  man  f  then 
seizes  a  chair,  and,  placing  it  open  the 
body  of  his  fdkn  advenary,  tbe  cnNs- 
bars  of  whidi  (^ti^ery,  of  the  adversary 
or  chair?)  fitted  clotefy  into  his  asdk 
and  the  $meM  of  his  back,  effects^ly 
keeping  him  prisoner,  drew  bis  sword," 
&c.  kc. 

Were  it  not  that  Master  Sandron 
is  elsewhere  made  to  spout  pages 
about  honour  and  romance,  we  woidd 
imagine  after  our  last  quotation,  that 
Sandron  Hall  was  intended  for  that 
which  it  really  is,  a  burieaqne  upon 
novel-writing  in  general. 

Well,  let  us  see  how  our  hero  gets 
on  afterwards.  His  new  aequaintance, 
Master  Surfiice,  alias  Lord  Lovat,  n 
introduced  to  his  fother's  house;  ami 
there  finds  means,  partly  by  tetliag 
the  truth,  partly  by  telling  lies,  con- 
cerning her  lover,  to  make  Louisa  Mar- 
maduke  determine  on  discarding  him 
for  ever.  Master  Sandron  is,  in  tbe 
meantime,  become  a  mraber  of  tbe 
fashionable  world,  and  flirts  with  eveij 
pretty  face  and  bright  pair  of  eyes  tbii 
cross  his  path ;  Louisa  Marmaduke's 
fiither  dies,  and  she  is  left  under  tbe 
care  of  a  Lady  Monckton,  wbo  is,  kt 
fiimily  reasons,  an  enemy  of  Cfaarla 
Sandron ;  and  prevails  on  l/miaayafbr 
much  hesitation  on  her  part,  to  write  to 
Charies,  reouesting  him  to  retun  her 
the  locket  of  hair  which  she  had  givea 
him  : — It  is  valueless  to  you  now," 
she  says  in  her  note,  ^  and  you  caDoot 
wish  to  retain  it  May  you  foigel  tbtt 
you  ever  had  it  in  your  poaaassioB  T 

Now,  gentle  reader,  mark  the  reply 
which  Charles  Sandron  writes  lo  a beaa* 
tiful  and  unprotected  orphan,  km 
whom  we  have  seen  he  ought  to  bavt 
nothing  to  expect  in  the  way  of  fiivoaiv 
after  the  profligate  and  drunken  aban- 
donment he  had  publicly  made  of  eveiy 
feeling  toward  her  that  should  infloenctf 
a  gentleman.  Towards  her,  do  we  wsjf 
Ay,  towards  the  sex.  Tnie,  sbe  wsi 
an  orphan,  and  had  been  attached  (o 
him,  we  do  not  dwell  on  these  topici( 
all  we  sav  is,  mark  the  reply  which  a 
person  whom  we  are  requeded  to  oon* 
aider  as  a  gentleman  makes  to  a  w^* 
man: — 

"  Master  Cbariaa  Sandron  basin  to 
coaaply  with  Mistress  Looisa  Umm^ 
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d«i1»'ff  comauuidt ;  but,  banng  placed  ike 
locket  cotiiiniag  the  bair  to  which  she 
T0(en  asottg  otibers,  many  of  which  are 
the  same  sh^.at  in  some  instances  their 
oonteuls  are  of  the  same  oolour,  he  feels 
himself  unable,  at  the  present  moment, 
to  distinguish  which  is  hers,  thei'tfore 
km  mndi  them  mU,  hegging  that  the  wilt  $$Uct 
thM  right  ami." 

Yet  we  are  taught,  or  not  taught, 
since  we  could  never  learn  such  a 
lesson,  but  we  are  told,  that  the  roan 
wIm)  could  thus  coolly  and  deliberately 
wound  the  feelings  of  a  woman  is  a 
gentleman ;  nay,  not  onl^  a  gentleman, 
but  one  of  ultra-romantic  honour,  and 
the  glass  of  fashion,  the  observed  of  all 
observers  in  the  most  polished  court 
£ngknd  ever  possessed.  No  insult 
from  a  woman,  however  cutting,  j  ustifies 
a  man  in  retorting  it  with  insult ;  but 
no  one,  save  a  sheer  scoundrel  (how- 
ever well  dressed  or  titled  he  might  be), 
could  inflict  unmerited  insult  on  the 
woman  he  once  loved. 

We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with 
more  than  one  further  instance  of  the 
grand  mistake — the  mistaken  idea  of 
what  a  gentleman  is  — that  pervades 
these  volumes.  We  shall  just  quote  the 
following  conversation  that  takes  place 
between  our  hero  and  (he  celebrated 
Pope.  For  the  author,  as  we  have 
said,  thinks  himself  capable  of  treating 
us  to  the  conversations  of  Pope,  Swift, 
Addison,  &c.  &c. ;  in  a  word,  he 
labours  under  a  delusion,  that  when 
$iat  tumunis  umbra  before  us,  and  when 
he  desecrates  holy  ground  by  intruding 
his  descriptibos  of  Pope  and  Swift  on 
men  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  studied  the  originals,  he  has  done  a 
mighty  deed  in  literature,  forgetting  all 
the  time  that  we  can  spy  on  the  title- 
page  the  comparatively  insignificant 
name  of  Orantley  Berkeley.  This, 
however,  is  beside  the  question  of  how 
far  a  gentleman  is  depicted  a  gentle- 
man by  our  author.  The  following 
dialogue  takes  place  towards  the  end 
of  the  third  volume.  Sandron  has  just 
sung  a  sonff.  Pope,  who  is  by,  asks 
him  naturally  enough,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  Where  lie  had  obtained  his 
poetry?  Sandron,  not  liking  his  man- 
ner, and  being  in  any  thing  rather  than 
a  good  humour,  replied,  <  That  men 
were  not  always  obliged  to  sive  up  the 
name  of  Uie  author  from  whose  works 
they  either  quoted  or  sung,  so  long  as 
the  lines  used  contained  nothing  per- 
sonally ofllensive.  Yours,  sir,'  he  con- 


tinued, '  is  not  therefore  a  fair  in- 
terrogation.'^ 

This  is  most  assuredly  churlish  and 
uncalled-for,  and  therefore  a  most  un- 
gentlemanly  reply  to  a  fair  and  very 
natural  question;  and  we  need  not, 
therefore,  be  surprised  at  its  drawing 
down  on  Master  Sandron  the  following 
very  proper  reply 

"  '  MeUiinks,  fiiir  sir,  yon  are  but 
young  to  lay  down  the  law  so  boldly, 
and  to  pionoQBce  so  cavalierly  on  tfae 
fitaeu  of  question  or  rMly:  jrou  must 
ezoase  me,  sir,  if  I  doubt  your  skill  in 
the  description  of  the  true  note  of  in- 
terrogation: let  as  have  the  benefit  of 
your  idea,' " 

Now  nothing  can  be  nx>re  gentle- 
manly, whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
quietly  caustic,  than  the  reply  of  Pope. 
We  now  give  Master  Sandron's  an- 
swer: 

"  *  I  can  describe  it/  replied  Sandron. 
and  thus  it  is.  A  note  of  interrogstioa 
is  a  little  crooked  thinf  that  sometimes 
asks  impertinent  Questions  !'  The  poet 
colourea  at  this  allusion  to  his  personal 
appearance.'' 

We  have  only  to  remark  here,  that 
the  man  who  can  be  represented  as 
almost  unprovokedly  making  an  un- 
feeling allusion  to  personal  deformity, 
or  rendering  a  natural  calamity  that 
should  claim  the  sympathy  and  com- 
miseration of  every  gentleman  a  mark 
of  ribald,  witless,  and  unfeeling  jest, 
must  be  the  same  man  who  had  dared 
to  insult  a  woman.  We  may  remark, 
by  the  way,  that  the  same  story  has 
been  told  of  Aristophanes,  the  Ureek 
poet,  tlie  best  proof  in  the  world  that 
there  eiisted  no  grounds  for  the  story 
itself,  for  the  Greek  note  of  interroga- 
tion (;)  is  not  a  crooked  one.  We 
could  not,  however,  have  expected 
Master  Berkeley  to  have  known  this. 

Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  templ- 
ed to  exclaim,  You  are  not  dealing 
fairiy  with  us;  you  are  making  ex- 
tracts from  the  portrait  given  of  the 
Jack  Ketch  of  those  times ;  or,  at  all 
events,  of  the  bully  of  the  book." 
Gentle  reader,  go  read  these  volumes 
yourself,  if  you  do  not  believe  us.  Yet 
why  should  we  inflict  such  punishment 
on  you,  when  we  can  readily  quote,  in 
a  few  brief  passages,  sufiicient  to  con- 
vince the  most  sceptical,  that  the  de- 
scription of  Master  Charles  Sandron  is 
really  designed  to  represent  that  of  a 
gentleman  :  and  we  only  hope  that  the 
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author,  therefore,  did  not  do  his  best  to 

Sortray  such  a  cliaracter ;  or,  if  he  really 
id  80,  that  the  deficiencies  we  ha?e 
noticed  may  be  attributed  rather  to  his 
want  of  execution  than  right  conception 
of  what  a  gentleman  is. 

But  to  return  to  our  proof  that 
Master  Berkeley  wishes  us  to  imagine 
Master  Sandron  a  gentleman.  As  every 
novelist,  who  does  not  make  a  Jack 
Sheppard  the  subject  of  his  book, 
wishes  his  hero  to  be  as  respecUble  a 
person  as  possible,  we  might  argue 
generally  that,  because  he  is  the  hero 
of  the  tale,  he  is  therefore  supposed  to 
be  a  gentleman.   But  we  find  more 
convincing  proofs  of  it ;  for,  instead  of 
having  what  we  should  suppose  poetic 
justice  done  on  him,  he  is  made  to 
marry  the  heroine  at  the  end ;  and  if 
we  were  inclined  to  make  a  personal 
remark,  we  should  simply  observe,  that 
Master  Berkeley  enters  con  amore  into 
the  delineation  of  such  a  character  as 
Charles  Sandron's,  and  adopte  him  as 
the  favoured  child  of  his  brain.  Thus 
he  tells  us  (vol.  i.  p.  126)  that "  he  was 
too  good-natured  to  do  any  thing 
harshly;"  yet  forgets,  that  though  he 
could  not  treat  Master  Surface  harshly, 
he  was  yet  unmanly  enough  to  treat 
harshly  an  unprotected  female.  What 
absurd  inconsistency !   Again  he  calls 
him  (vol.  i.  p.  135)  "  the  virtuous  and 
open-hearted."   Curious  virtue,  which 
could  make  a  jest  of  the  deformed,  and 
fancy  itself  witty  whilst  the  stone  it  had 
flung  into  the  air  only  fell  back  on  its 
own  head !  Listen  to  this  inflated  bom- 
bast— this  unmeaning  tirade,  about 
poetry  and  honour,  which  tlie  author 
puts  with  an  inconsistency  only  paral- 
leled by  his  simplicity,  into  the  moutli 
of  him  who  knocked  down  an  old  man, 
and  »<  pla^  a  chair  on  his  body,  till 
the  cross-bars  fitted  closely  into  his 
neck  and  the  small  of  his  back 

<(  WKnf  a  hnito  would  man  become. 


gpirited,  or  generont,  has  «iich  a  dtarm 
for  me,  that  it  seems  to  take  away  fra» 
the  merit  which  would  otherwise  — 


to  the  fulfilment  of  a  good  deed,  aad  to 
force  itself  upon  my  uotico  ms  the  off- 
spring of  an  innate  bribe." 

Enough  of  this.  No  one,  we  pre- 
sume, would  be  hardy  enough  now  to 
assert  that  Master  Sandron  isotha  than 
a  gentleman^'*  who  ought  to  be  kick«i 
out  of  every  decent,  or  even  third-rate, 
club  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  James's. 

There  might,  however,  be  other  cha- 
racters worth  reading — something  ebe 
in  the  work  of  a  redeeming  nature. 
Would  that  we  had  space  to  enter  into 
this  topic.   We  have  barely  room  to 
observe,  that  the  gipsy,  Smith,  ^ 
murders  Corah,  is  a  bad  copy  of  BiU 
Sykes ;  nay,  so  determined  is  the  an- 
ther on  having  nothing  original  in  hii 
three  tedious  volumes,  that  he  has 
actually  gone  tlie  lengths  of  introdacii^ 
to  the  public  a  second  edition  of  Sykes's 
dog,  who  performs  many  wooderfnl 
feats  in  Sandron  Hall ;  e.g.  he  gnain 
asunder  the  cords  that  bind  Corah,  and 
then  Master  Berkeley's  Bill  Sykcs's 
attempts  to  catch  him  (vide  OUcfr 
Twisf),  but  the  dog  refuses  to  hearken 
to  the  charmer's  voice,  &c.  &c. 

Sir  Stamford  Sandron  is,  no  doubt, 
intended  to  portray  a  benevolent  oW 
country  squire  of  Queen  Anne's  time. 
We  have  all  unfortunately  read  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, see  the  humour  or  wit  of  an  okl 
gentleman,  who  is  continually  repeatii^ 
the  word  "  pshaw  1"  He  is  not  evee 
what  we  might  have  thought  the  aa- 
Uior  could  have  drawn  —  namely,  a 
good  fox-hunting  squire.  The  foltow- 
ing  extracts  from  a  letter,  which  he 
writes  to  his  son  in  London,  will  suf- 
fice for  a  proof  of  that  which  we 
assert.  He  is  telling  of  a  fox-hunt  :— 
"  We  had  a  splendid  day's  sport  Itft 

..^1.       A^tmtrtul  itT\  in  Kim  hv  mdf.DSl^ 
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no  dew-drops  on  tbe  buahei ,  and  tbe  iky 
wfts  of  a  loftj  and  settled  appearance." 

Bravo^  old  squire !  Your  "  giant 
nosegays  "  must  have  smelt  sweet  in 
your  dog-kennels ;  and  are  as  appro- 
priate to  other  parts  of  your  letter  as 
pastiles  to  an  ash-pit. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  board- 
ing-school style  of  conversation  of  tlie 
gipsy.  Corah.  We  had,  also,  some 
idea  of  copying  from  the  Newgate 
Calendar  the  life  and  execution  of 
Catherine  Hayes,  that  we  might  exhibit 
to  the  world  the  source  of  our  author's 
information ;  and,  moreover,  how  vastly 
his  descriptions  fall  short  of  those  in 
the  Newgate  Calendar,  wherever  he 
differs  even  verbally  from  it.  But  what 
good  purpose  could  we  effect  thereby  ? 
It  would  be  no  very  novel  discovery, 
and  one  of  no  general  interest,  that 
Master  Berkeley  is  not  possessed  of 
much  original  power.  Yet,  though  we 
could  have  expected  any  thing  from 


him,  we  were  not  prepared  to  find  him 
so  fond  of  Swift's  society  as  he  appeai-s 
to  be,  remembering  as  we  do,  and  as 
Master  Berkeley  perhaps  does  not 
know,  the  manner  in  which  Swift  lias 
spoken  of  a  certain  ancestor  of  the 
former.  On  this  subject  we  shall  only 
remark,  that  Master  Berkeley  seems 
likely  to  enjoy  the  same  odour  in 
literature  that  bis  ancestor  enjoyed, 
according  to  Swift,  in  other  matters, 
and  the  nature  of  which  he  will  discover 
on  referring  to  page  65,  vol.  xiv.  of 
Sir  W.Scotl*s  edition  of  Swift's  Works. 
God  grant  that  the  disease  there  alluded 
to  be  not  hereditary ! 

Behold !  as  we  are  about  to  prolong 
our  critique,  our  Tiger  enters. 

Tiger,  Please,  sir,  missus  says  as 
how  coffee  is  ready." 

Ourselves.  "  Presently,  sirrah;  and, 
hark'ee,  take  these  volumes,  and  keep 
them ;  for  thf  proper  place  for  Sandron 
Hall  is  in  the «  Servants'  Hall.'" 


THE  THREE  GREAT  EPOCHS;  OR,  1830,  1840,  AND  1850. 

Book  I.  1830. 
Chapter  IV. 

ACCIDENTS  GREAT  AND  SMALL. 


There  is  a  period  of  about  eighteen 
months  consequent  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  the  transactions  described  in 
the  last  chapters,  concerning  which  the 
documents  from  which  this  history  is 
compiled  are  lamentably  silent.  I 
find  nothing  recorded,  for  example, 
throughout  that  extended  space,  of  the 
personal  proceedings  of  any  of  tb«  lead- 
mg  characters  in  our  drama.  The 
chronicles  of  the  house  of  Boroughdale 
merely  state,  that  his  lordship  and  his 
allies  bestirred  themselves  like  men, 
while  those  of  Altamont  Castle  tell  a 
tale  nowise  more  worthy  of  notice. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  turn  to  other  sources  for 
information,  concerning  matters  of 
which  the  reader  ought  not  to  be  kept 
in  the  dark  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
self-congratulation  to  me  that  my  re- 
searches have  proved  not  altogether 
profitless. 

The  annals  of  past  times  inform  us 
that  there  has  been  no  year,  since  the 
setting  aside  of  the  house  of  Stuart  in 
1688|  so  moiqentous  to  the  fate  of 


Great  Britain  as  1829.  From  one 
extremity  of  tlie  island  to  another  the 
mighty  spirit  of  the  nation  was  moved. 
All  men,  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  seemed 
to  be  aware  that  a  crisis  was  approach- 
ing, which,  for  weal  or  wo,  would 
settle  for  ever  the  destinies  of  the  em- 
pire; and  all  men,  of  all  shades  of 
opinion,  were,  therefore,  prompt  to 
range  themselves  under  the  banners  of 
one  or  other  of  the  two  great  parties, 
into  which  minor  parties  became  on 
the  instant  absorbed.  For  Catholic 
emancipation,  as  it  was  called,  ceased 
at  this  time  to  be  regarded  as  a  ques- 
tion for  men's  acknowledged  leaders  to 
argue.  The  Whigs,  indeed,  who  seem 
to  be  incapable  of  looking  at  any  object 
except  through  a  particular  medium, 
affected  still  to  treat  the  measure  as 
their  own,  and  declaimed,  as  they  are 
wont  to  do,  about  the  abstract  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  all  over 
tlie  world.  But  the  Whigs  were  soon 
taught,  that  by  the  people  of  England, 
by  the  great  and  influential  massesof  un- 
thinking mep)  abstract  principle  weighs 
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•d  as  dust  in  the  balance  against  argu- 
BMnts  which  came  home  to  each  one's 
particular  business  and  bosom.  What 
chance  bad  Mr.  Blackston  and  his 
friends,  witli  their  beautiful  theory  of 
equal  rights,  against  Lord  Boroughdale, 
supported  by  the  clergy,  and  the  ladies, 
and  the  iar-off  glare  of  the  fires  of 
Smiihfield  ?  Mr.  Blackston  told  the 
honest  yeomen  and  colliers  that  it  was 
the  lieight  of  iniquity  to  punish  men 
oo  account  of  their  religious  opinions. 
He  laughed  at  the  idea  of  foreign  in- 
terference, seeing  that  the  potentate 
of  whom  the  Tories  were  afraid  was  a 
poor,  old,  worn-out  Romish  bishop; 
and  besought  them  not  to  exasperate 
the  Irish,  who  were  not  foreigners, 
by  continuing  to  treat  them  as  if  they 
were  unworthy  to  participate  in  the 
blessings  of  a  free  constitution.  But 
Mr.  B^kston  never  condescended  to 
prove,  that  tlie  individuals  to  whom 
he  was  addressing  himself  might  not, 
in  their  own  proper  persons,  suffer 
martyrdom.  Mr.  Blackston  and  his 
friends,  therefore,  made  no  converts  at 
all ;  while  of  those  who  used  to  follow 
him  on  other  occasions,  multitudes  fell 
away.  Is  this  a  circumstance  at  all  to 
be  wondered  at  ?  1  think  not:  and  the 
following  outline  of  facts  will,  probably, 
go  far  to  satisfy  the  impartial  inquirer 
that  I  am  correct  in  my  opinion. 

A  steady  resistance  to  the  claims  of 
tlie  Roman  Catholics,  though,  in  sober 
earnest,  the  very  comer-stone  of  their 
strength,  had  never  been  spoken  of  in 
Tory  circles  as  ^V^Y  question. 

A  <}uestion  of^  politics  it  doubtless 
was  with  all  who  understood  what  that 
expression  means ;  but  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  politics  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  in  which  tlie  maintenance  of  the 
kingly  office  deserves  to  be  so  de- 
scribed. Adroit  the  professors  of  the 
Romish  faith  to  an  equality  of  civil 
rights  with  the  Protestants,  said  the 
Tories,  and  you  entirely  change  the 
nature  of  the  British  constitution.  A 
noble  fabric  will  still  be  yours ;  and  it 
is  just  within  the  range  of  possibilities 
that  the  new  house  may  serve  your  pur- 
pose better  than  the  old.  But  Great 
Britain  will  cease,  as  soon  as  your  bill 
passes,  to  be  what  it  became  at  tlie 
revolution — a  Protestant  empire;  and 
the  phrase  so  continually  in  your  mouths, 
**  Our  glorious  constitution  in  Church 
and  State,''  must  be  made  use  of 
no  longer.  Accordingly,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Tories  who  supported 


Toryism,  not  for  the  sake  of  their 
party,  but  because  they  bdieved  the 
principles  of  Toryism  to  be  identical 
with  tliose  of  the  constitution,  troubled 
themselves  very  little  to  inquire  how 
this  subject  might  be  treated  either  by 
the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  in  the  king*s  cabinet.  So  long  as  the 
government  was  content  to  treat  the 
question  as  an  open  one,  tliey  were  en- 
tirelv  satisfied.  They  fought  their  own 
battle  and  that  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
nation  witliout  respect  of  persons ;  and 
rejoiced  on  each  new  triumph,  not  be- 
cause they  had  defeated  a  political  rival, 
but  because  they  had  secured,  for  one 
interval  more,  be  it  loi^  or  shorter, 
the  continuance,  in  its  integrity,  of  the 
constitution  which  they  ardently  loved. 

Men  who  were  actuated  in  tb^r  publu: 
career  by  motives  so  pure  as  these, 
could  not  carry  any  springs  of  action, 
less  worthy,  into  the  bosom  of  private 
life.  Over  their  own  boards,  and 
among  their  own  tenantiy  and  de- 
pendants, they  held  the  very  same  lan- 
guage ;  and  tliey  were  listened  to 
with  respect,  even  in  quarters  where 
their  views  might  be  ridiculed  as  pre- 
posterous. Moreover,  as  a  countless 
majority  of  the  gentlemen  of  England 
were  in  those  days  Tories,  the  opinions 
they  professed,  at  least  on  this  subject, 
became  the  opinions  of  the  million. 
If  the  point  mooted  were  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  new  tax,  or  the  repeal  or 
maintenance  of  the  corn-laws,  or  the 
management  of  the  poor,  or  any  thing 
else  which  he  might  be  suppoisad  to 
understand,  then,  indeed,  the  yeoman 
would  or  ¥Fould  not  diffsr  from  the 
squire, — even  as  the  owner  of  a  doaen 
cottonomills  difforsd  from  the  lord  of 
ten  thousand  acres.  ButCath^anan* 
cipation  was  a  matter  quite  distioet;  it 
was  as  much  a  great  oonstitntiooal  ques* 
tion  as  the  elective  franchise,  or  die  privi- 
leges of  the  peerage,  or  the  continuance 
of  the  monarchy  itself.  Then,  again, 
the  clergy,  with  few,  and  thesa  not  veiy 
creditable,  exceptions,  were  to  a  man 
anti- emancipationists;  and  the  in- 
fluence of  tne  clergy  was  then,  as  it 
still  is,  far  greater  than  party-politicians 
may  be  apt  to  suppose.  Ana  when  we 
look  elsewhere,  we  find  the  whole  body 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  men- 
bers  of  the  Scottish  Church,  the  Quakers, 
witli  the  majority  of  other  sects,  of  such, 
at  least,  as  might  have  separated  firom 
the  establishMl  church,  on  grounds 
rather  religious  than  political,  united 
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to  a  man  in  tbeir  dread  of  popish 
aggrandiseineot.  Wliat  chance,  tnen, 
had  Mr.  Blackston  and  his  friends 
against  odds  such  as  these  ?  They  bad 
no  chance  at  all.  They  bustled^  and 
struggled,  and  wrote  letters,  and  stuck 
up  placards,  and  mustered  all  their 
streugth  on  the  great  day  of  trial  at 
Silverton  Heath.  But  their  defeat  was 
signal.  Not  one  word  would  the  as- 
sembled thousands  hear  of  all  that 
Mr.  Fitsabbot  had  proposed  to  address 
to  them ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  though  his  speech  appeared  in  due 
time,  with  more  than  the  usual  ac- 
companiments of  cheers,  in  the  Lon- 
don prints,  the  worthy  clod-hoppers  of 
— —  returned,  after  a  brilliant  day, 
to  tbeir  own  fire-sides,  rejoicing  in  the 
belief,  that  they  bad  put  a  stop  to 
Catholic  emancipation  for  a  while; 
and  glorying  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  Irish  orator  had  been  unable  to 
make  his  penny-trumpet  voice  heard 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  platform  on 
which  he  stood. 

The  success  of  the  Tories  on  Silver- 
ton  Heath  was  complete ;  but  they  did 
not,  on  that  account,  intromit  their 
exertions.  It  was  necessary  to  procure 
petitions  at  once  nnmerotis  and  largely 
signed ;  and  certainly  no  labour  of  love 
was  ever  undertaken  with  greater  zeal 
or  more  untiring  earnestness.  Quiet 
country  curates,  who  had  never  before 
stirred  in  questions  of  politics  since  tlie 
days  of  their  respective  ordinations,  re- 
ceived letters  from  tbeir  wealthy  neigh«> 
hours,  taking  it  ibr  granted  that  they 
were  true  to  the  cause  of  their  religion, 
and  pointing  out  that  the  time  was 
come,  when  on  tbeir  exertions  more 
than  on  the  efforts  of  any  other  living 
men,  the  existence  of  ibe  oburch  d»> 
pended .  The  ladies,  too,  were  in  tbeir 
own  peculiar  departments  indefiitiga^ 
ble.  It  was  the  season  of  the  year 
when  races  and  race<-balls  were  going 
forward;  and  at  races  and  race-balU 
the  ladies — I  mean  those  who  rarely 
visit  the  metropolis — are  always  in  the 
greatest  force.  You  could  not  present 
yourself  upon  the  grand  stand  without 
having  your  soul  hsirrowed  by  accounts, 
from  matronly  lips,  of  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  pop^.  You  could  not 
pass  thence  to  the  ball-room,  with  any 
chance  of  securing  the  ear  of  your  part- 
ner in  the  quadrille,  unless  you  were 
prepared  to  discuss  witli  her  the  same 
absorbing  topic.  Neither  were  your 
prospects  clearer  if,  keeping  aloof  from 


the  gay  throng,  you  made  up  your  mind 
to  conversb  only  with  your  own  people. 
The  grocer  in  your  village  no  sooner 
got  you  across  the  threshold,  than  he 
suflfered  the  scales  to  dangle  idly  over 
the  counter,  while  he  poured  out  his 
heart  to  you,  regardless  of  his  Saturday 
night*s  customers,  in  terrible  anticipa- 
tion of  the  evils  that  threatened.  As  to 
the  parish  clerk  and  the  sexton,  the 
former  saw  nothing  before  him  save 
the  abolition  of  his  office;  the  latter, 
the  abeorption  of  his  fees:  while  the 
cases  of  the  female  paupeis,  par- 
ticularly of  those  whose  ages  ranged 
from  seventy  to  fourscore,  were  pitiable. 
Whether  they  inhabited  the  woric  house, 
or  dwelt  apart  in  their  own  cottages, 
receiving  out-door  relief,  they  looked 
with  equal  anxiety  to  the  future, 
while  they  prayed  God  fervently,  that 
if  thev  inust  indeed  go  to  the  stake,  He 
would  give  them  strength  to  suffer 
patiently,  rather  than  renounce  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible.  I  say  nothing  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  clergy,  of  the 
requisitions  to  the  archdeacons,  or  of 
the  numerous  and  influential  meetings 
that  followed.  Their  eloquence,  had 
the  Duke  been  there  to  attend  to  it, 
must  have  appalled  him.  One  gentle- 
man would  not  sit  tamely  down  and 
see  the  bulwarks  of  his  Sion  destroyed 
without  an  effort  to  save  them.  His 
voice  might  be  feeble,  but  it  should 
go  forth yea,  and  make  itself  heard 
from  sea  to  sea ;  while  he  implored  the 
people  to  be  true  to  themselves,  and 
to  resist  to  tlie  death  the  re-establish- 
ment of  a  superstition,  which  was  not 
less  cruel  now  than  it  used  to  be  of 
old,  when  Ridley  spake  and  Cranmer 
suffsred  I  Another,  leas  energetic,  was 
4M>ntent  to  propose,  or  to  second,  a  reso- 
lution, which  mformed  your  honour- 
able house,"  that  the  title  of  the  reigning 
fiimily  to  the  throne  of  these  realms 
depended  on  their  uncompromising 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics. 
A  third  — -  But  why  should  I  go  on  ? 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  old 
women  aforesaid,  there  was  no  class  of 
the  king's  subjects  more  earnest  than 
the  clergy  in  their  political  hostility  to 
the  professors  of  a  faith  which  they 
were  pleased  to  describe  as  idolatry; 
and  I  believe  that  I  do  them  justice, 
and  no  more,  when  I  say  that  their  rea- 
soning carried  with  it,  in  the  quarters  to 
which  it  was  addressed,  not  less  weight 
than  that  of  their  sisters  in  affliction. 
It  belongs  to  the  general  liistorian  to 
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describe  how  amid  scenes  like  these, 
which  were  more  or  less  enacted  in 
every  town  and  village  throughout 
England,  the  session  of  1829  opened  ; 
and  how  the  country  was  electrified 
from  one  end  to  another  by  tlie  tone  of 
the  king's  speech,  and  the  introduction, 
by  the  king's  minister,  of  a  bill  for  the 
removal  from  Roman  Catholics  of  all 
that  remained  of  the  civil  disabilities, 
under  which  for  a  century  and  a  half 
they  had  laboured.  Greatly,  too,  was 
the  marvel  increased,  when  men  beheld 
with  what  facility  peers  and  commoners, 
prelates  and  judges,  wheeled  round  at 
the  ministers*  bidding,  and  spoke,  and 
wrote,  and  voted,  in  1829,  for  a  mea- 
sure which  in  1828  they  had  de- 
nounced as  fatal.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Peel, 
having  resigned  his  seat  for  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  failed  to  win  it  back 
again, — a  very  just  and  proper  reward 
for  the  weakness  which  induced  the 
resignation.  Yet,  even  in  this  case 
Mr.  Peel  had  a  right  to  boast  that  his 
discomfiture  was  not  attributable  to 
the  exercise  of  commanding  talent  and 
high  station  against  him,  inasmuch  as 
the  pens  of  our  Philpotts's  lay  idle  in 
their  desks,  and  of  the  resident  masters 
and  doctors  a  large  majority  gave  their 
votes  in  his  favour.  It  was  the  swarm 
of  pig-headed  and  hard-fisted  parsons, 
who,  from  the  most  remote  comers  of 
the  island,  flocked  to  record  their  vote 
against  the  arch-apostate :  it  was  their 
influence  which  turned  the  scale.  Had 
they  only  stayed  at  home  with  their  rude 
flocks,  and  led  the  dignitaries  to 
manage  the  aflair  in  their  own  way.  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  might,  and  doubtless 
would,  have  been  at  this  hour  in  the 
enjoyment  of  tlie  domestic  peace  and 
quiet  which  he  is  so  eminently  cal- 
culated to  adoni.  Mr.  Peel's  defeat, 
therefore,  however  galling  to  the  pride 
of  the  individual,  told  nothing  against 
the  wisdom  of  his  measure  or  the 
strength  of  his  party.    For  if  he  lost 


sake,  don't  let  us  damage  our  measure 
altogether,  if  we  can  help  it!"  And 
so  tlie  tongue  of  persuasion  becaske 
mute,  and  the  charmer  ceased  to  charm ; 
and  ail  who  had  not  been  applied  to 
retained  their  consistency,  very  much  to 
their  own  honour,  and  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  own  personal  de- 
pendants. 

It  is  well  known  with  what  vigour 
and  despatch  the  authors  of  the  heal- 
ing measure  pressed  their  ^  own 
schemes  forward,  and  how  triumph- 
antly, in  the  Houses  of  both  Commons 
and  Lords,  they  bore  down  all  opposi- 
tion. Who,  indeed,  could  fill  the  place 
which  Peel  had  vacated  in  the  one,  or 
supply  the  fervid  and  earnest  doqaence 
with  which  bis  lordship  of  LondoD  no 
longer  electrified  the  listeners  in  the 
other  ?  Triumphantly,  therefore,  and 
with  the  same  sort  of  skill  which  swept 
aside  the  French  columns  at  V^ittoria  and 
the  Douro,  the  dictator  remodelled  the 
English  constitution ;  amid  a  dislocatioa 
of  parties,  and  a  burning  of  individoai 
hearts,  such  as  had  never  before  taken 
place  since  England  became  a  nadoo. 
Yet  he  did  not,  or  at  least  appeared 
not,  to  lose  one  iota  of  his  power.  A 
few  wild  cries  were,  indeed,  heard 
as  to  the  necessity  of  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  both  bouses  of  par- 
liament, and  that  too  from  men  with 
whom  the  very  word  reform  had  here- 
tofore been  a  term  of  reproach ;  but 
what  sane  politician,  either  in  or  out 
of  parliament,  paid  to  them  the  slightest 
regard  ?  The  great  Whig  parly  re- 
sponded not  to  the  demands  of  the  Wio- 
cnelseas  and  the  Rodens  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  looked  exceedingly  cold 
upon  such  reformers  as  my  Lord  Blao- 
ford  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  while 
tlie  people  at  large  either  were,  or  were 
assumed  to  be,  too  happy  in  con- 
templation of  diminished  ourthens,  to 
be  worked  upon  by  any  motive  so 
vague  and  irrational  as  distrust  of  a 
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into  the  arms  of  their  rival.  They  were 
quite  correct  in  this  latter  idea.  The 
Dukeof  Wellington  was  nd'selBsh  trader 
in  politics,  who,  if  one  section  de- 
serted him;  would  lean  for  support  on 
another.  On  the  contrary,  he  en- 
deavoured, in  the  singleness  of  an 
lionest  heart,  to  effect  that  which 
never  has  been,  and  never  will  be, 
effected  in  a  free  country.  He  be- 
lieved that  it  was  possible  to  govern  on 
the  broad  principle  of  right,  and  to 
throw  party  spirit — that  is  to  say,  human 
passions — to  the  wind.  For  once  the 
Duke  found  himself  mistaken.  The 
lord -lieutenancy  of  Ireland  became 
vacant ;  it  was  not  offered  to  Earl  Grey, 
and  lol  the  friendship  of  Earl  Grey 
and  his  ostensible  followers  began  im- 
mediately to  cool.  Still  the  session 
was  got  through,  as  far  as  the  cabinet 
was  concerned,  pleasantly  enough ;  for 
all  its  great  measures  passed,  and  its 
defeats,  if  such  they  deserve  to  be 
called,  were  in  time  forgotten.  But 
the  case  was  somewhat  different  when 
parliament  met  again  in  1830,  and  the 
Whigs  found  themselves  still  excluded 
from  office.  The  Duke's  majorities 
diminished  from  day  to  day ;  and  they 
proved  invariably  the  least  imposing, 
as  oAen  as  the  question  at  issue  seemed 
to  involve  a  vote  of  confidence,  be  it 
ever  so  indirect,  in  the  government. 
Great  and  painful  were  now  the  anxie- 
ties of  those  who  loved  their  country 
more  than  they  loved  place  or  its  dis- 
pensers. Yet  their  doubts  and  misgiv- 
ings were  not  destined  to  continue  long 
in  operation,  for  the  issue  of  events  was 
then  much  nearer  than  the  most  far- 
sighted  could  have  imagined. 

In  1830  died  George  the  Fourth, 
one  of  the  best  kings,  if  not  one  of  the 
best  men,  that  ever  sat  upon  the  English 
throne.  His  decease,  which  under  almost 
any  other  circumstance  could  have  af- 
fected no  human  being  beyond  the 
circle  of  his  own  court  favourites, 
operated  at  this  crisis  as  the  very 
touchstone  of  public  opinion.  A  new 
reign  rendered  necessary,  of  course,  a 
new  general  election ;  and  on  the  eve 
of  that  important  struggle,  the  Whigs 
demanded  a  participation  in  the  au- 
thority and  patronage  of  the  government. 
Their  advances  were  repulsed,  and  they 
passed  at  once,  and  with  all  their 
strength,  into  the  ranks  of  opposition.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  resultsof  this 
movement,  farther  than  to  state,  that  it 


left  the  Duke  and  his  colleagues  with- 
out any  other  resource  than  that  which 
their  personal  popularity  might  supply. 
How  far  these  availed. against  the  ran- 
corous hostility  of  one  faction  and  the 
hollow  friendship  of  another,  the  pro- 
gress of  our  narrative  may  in  some 
degree  contribute  to  shew. 

It  was  on  a  cloudy  day  in  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  soon  after  the  tumults 
of  the  general  election  had  subsided, 
that  the  Lady  Evelyn  Rochfort,  attended 
by  her  governess.  Miss  Walters,  en- 
tered the  Countess  of  Boroughdale's 
boudoir,  equipped  as  for  walking. 
The  Lady  Evelyn,  be  it  observed,  was 
a  very  young  girl,  not  more  than  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age,  at  the  utmost ; 
yet  precocious  in  her  growth,  and  in 
all  her  tastes  and  feelings  singularly 
matured  and  womanly.  A  gentle  and 
a  beautiful  creature  she  was;  fair, 
tliough  not  sufficiently  so  to  induce  the 
idea  either  of  coldness  or  of  delicate 
health ;  with  large,  clear,  and  speaking 
eyes,  of  which  you  scarcely  paused  to 
determine  the  colour,  but  concerning 
which,  a  single  glance  assured  you,  tliat 
they  were  the  index  of  a  mind  as  pure 
as  it  was  highly  gifted.  Moreover, 
there  was  a  grace  in  all  her  movements, 
to  which  no  description  would  do  jus- 
tice. Her  smile  was  so  sweet  that  it 
went  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the  beholder ; 
while  the  tones  of  her  voice,  corre- 
sponding entirely  with  all  the  other 
cnarms  that  appertained  to  her,  fell  upon 
the  ear  like  the  low  notes  of  the  ring- 
dove. As  she  stood  before  her  mother, 
at  this  moment,  in  her  white  summer 
robe,  with  the  luxuriant  brown  curls 
streaming  from  beneath  her  straw  bon- 
net, and  resting,  or  seeming  to  rest, 
upon  either  shoulder,  she  might  have 
realised  to  the  poet  the  brightest  of 
those  exquisite  day-dreams,  which  the 
art  neither  of  the  painter  nor  the  sculp- 
tor has  ever  yet  been  able  to  portray. 

The  Lady  Evelyn  Rochfort,  possess- 
ing all  the  attractions  of  face,  and  form, 
and  temper,  and  imagination,  could 
not  fail  of  being  an  especial  favourite 
with  the  other  members  of  her  own 
family.  She  was,  besides,  an  only 
daughter, — of  all  the  ties  that  link  the 
hearts  of  a  family  together,  the  most 
binding;  so  that  father,  and  mother, 
and  her  two  brothers,  vied  one  with 
another  in  their  efforts  to  convince  her 
that  she  was  very  dear  to  them.  As  to 
the  Earl,  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  be 
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himself  whefmr  the  Lady  UftAjn  hap- 
pened not  to  be  preseDt  Amid  the 
excitement  of  poKto  he  seemed  alone 
to  forget  her;  and^  indeed ,  in  other 
cases,  when  Uie  duties  of  life  called 
him  away,  he  obeyed  the  snmmons 
conscientiously ;  bat  he  never  Ikiled  to 
return  to  his  home  and  to  his  daughter's 
society,  as  soon  the  excitement  should 
have  subsided,  with  an  eagerness  which 
pro?ed  tfiat  tliere,and  there  alone,  his 
best aflfections  centred.  In  likemanneri 
the  Countess,  Lord  Welterton,  and 
young  Augustus,  all  doated  upon 
£?elyn.  She  was  the  apple  of  her 
mother's  eye the  cherished  of  her 
brothers'  hearts — the  delicate  flower, 
which  the  elder  would  screen  from  every 
blast  that  blew — the  oompanioo,  whom 
the  younger,  only  by  one  year  her 
senior,  would  have  fain  had  (or  ever  in 
his  sight.  Never,  surely,  was  there  a 
household  in  which  a  greater  degree  of 
domestic  harmony  prevailed — of  which 
this  fiUr  girl  seemed  to  be  at  once  the 
origin  and  the  object ;  for  all  loved  her 
on  account  of  her  exceeding  amiability^ 
and  each  loved  the  other  because  she 
had  given  to  one  and  all  the  afibctions 
of  a  true  and  most  unselAsh  heart. 

"  Well,  Evelyn  dear,"  exclaimed  the 
countess,  looking  up  from  the  sheet  of 
paper  on  which  she  was  writing, 
"  whither  go  you  to-day  ?  The  sky  is 
lowering  and  the  wind  blows  fresh*  I 
would  not  advise  you  to  wander  far  flrom 
a  place  of  shelter.*' 

Not  far,  mamma,"  replied  the  girl, 
with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles ;  **  I 
am  only  going  to  carrv  Augustus's 
luncheon  to  the  water-side.  He  pro- 
mised Frederick  Blackston  to  fish  the 
lake  with  him  the  first  favourable  day } 
and  Miss  Walters  and  I  have  been 
desired  to  meet  them  there  as  soon  as 
our  studies  should  be  over.  I  merely 
looked  in  to  tell  you  so,  in  case  you 
might  wish  to  join  us  by  and  by." 

"  Well,  love,  good-by,"  answered  the 
countess,  take  care  you  don't  get  wet. 
And,  pray,  don't  let  the  boys  persuade 
you  to  go  into  the  boat.  It  is  a  small  and 
unsafe  thing ;  and  I  have  no  fancy  that 
my  pretty  £vy  should  be  drowned." 

«  Good-by,  mamma,"  answered  the 
girl,  as  she  kissed  her  mother  playfolly ; 
•  "  I  don't  feel  at  all  as  if  I  were  bom  to 
bedrowned.  You'll  follow,  won't  you  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  may,  when  your  father 
returns ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  I  must 
nish  these  letters." 


The  Lady  Bvdyn  and  her  gtmver- 
rumte  withdrew  as  these  words  were 
spoken ;  and  descending  the  hall-stair, 
picked  up  a  basket  which  the  butler  bad 
depositea  for  them  on  the  halUtable; 
and  opening  the  front  door,  passed  forth 
into  the  terrace.  They  were  both  in 
high  health  and  excellent  spirits;  so 
they  chatted  in  a  tree  and  merry  strain 
as  they  traversed  the  space  that  inter- 
vened between  the  bouse  and  the  lake, 
or  pond,  that  filled  up  one  of  the  val- 
leys in  the  park.  Doubtless  their  d»- 
cussioiui  were  not  very  profound.  Yfhca 
is  it  that  governess  ana  pupil  talk  pro- 
fbutully  out  of  the  school-room?  Never^ 
theless,  the  tone  wbioh  characterised 
their  little  dialogue  was  of  that  kind 
and  confidential  sort,  whidi  marks  the 
existence  of  the  very  best  feeling  amoog 
such  as  use  it.  They  admired,  as  they 
were  never  weary  of  doing,  the  beaaty 
of  the  scene,  laden  at  it  was  with  sum- 
mer's roost  luxuriant  foliage.  They 
hailed  the  balmy,  though  somewint 
boisterous,  west  wind,  in  tones  of  glad- 
ness; and  reioiced,  on  account  dPthe 
sportsmen,  that  the  clouds  were  botli 
thick  and  high.  Tlien,  as  they  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  to  tlie  scene  of  ac- 
tion, they  began  to  look  eagerly  round, 
if  haply  thev  might  discover  the  fbrms 
of  those  with  whom  they  had  come  to 
keep  tryst. 

Oh,  there  they  are !"  exdaimed 
Lady  Evelyn,  by  arid  by ;  there,  just 
at  the  last  bend  in  the  river.  lam 
glad  we  shall  not  have  kept  them  wail- 
ing :  we  shall  even  be  at  the  boat-house 
as  soon  as  they." 

"  Don't  vou  think  we  had  better 
join  them?"  observed  Miss  Walters: 

young  gentlemen  don*t  always  keep 
to  the  same  mind ;  and  they  may  have 
given  up  their  project  <^  lake-fishing, 
after  all." 

The  Lady  Evdyn  at  once  aneoted, 
and  towards  the  bend  in  the  river  the 
friends  turned  their  steps.  As  they 
approaclied  they  beheld,  about  thirty 
yards  apart  from  one  another,  two 
young  men,  in  fishing  dresses,  both 
flogging  the  water  with  the  most  praise- 
worthy earnestness,  and,  as  it  appeared, 
to  very  little  purpose.  The  leader  of 
the  two  (that  is  lie  who  kept  ahead  of 
his  companion)  was  a  gentlemanlike 
boy,  of  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  the 
very  beau  idial  of  an  Etonian, — frsnk 
and  open  in  his  carriage,  somewbst 
raw  in  his  proportions,  and  in  his 
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ootantenanee  bkxmiiog  and  fresb«  Tbe 
other,  elder  than  his  companion  by 
four  years  at  the  least,  had  about  bim 
much  more  of  the  air  of  a  man  to 
whom  the  world  is  not  quite  new.  He 
was  not  very  tall — he  scarcely,  if  in 
any  thing,  overtopped  Augustus  Rooh« 
forty  and  his  frame  seemed  to  have  been 
cast  in  a  mould  quite  as  delicate ;  yet 
there  was  a  symmetry  in  his  figure  of 
which  that  of  Augustus  could  not  bmst, 
and  which  seldom  comes  till  after  the 
boy  has  &irly  and  decidedly  merged 
into  the  man.  In  the  countenance  of 
Frederick  Blackston,  moreover,  the  eye 
of  the  connoisseur  could  detect  an  ex- 
pression of  intelligence  hr  more  de- 
cided than  that  of  which  Augustus 
could  boast.  Not  that  the  latter  was 
wanting  either  in  quickness  or  good 
sense ;  but  the  former,  unl^  his  fece 
belied  him,  while  he  foil  nowise  behind 
in  these  particulars,  possessed  over  and 
above  the  fire  which,  call  it  by  what 
name  you  will,  is  at  least  allied  to 

Ssnius,  if  it  be  not  genius  itself.  Fre- 
erick  Blackston  was  foir — too  fiiir  for 
the  standard  of  manly  beauty.  His 
hair,  a  light  auburn,  grew  thin,  too, 
and  waved  in  the  breeze  like  the  finest 
gold  tissue.  But  then  his  deep  blue 
eye  shone  with  a  lustre  which,  once 
seen,  could  scarcely  be  forgotten ;  and 
bis  smile  lighted  up  the  whole  of  his 
visage  like  a  sunbeam.  Such  were  the 
yoaUis  whom  Miss  Walters  and  her  foir 
charge  approached ;  and  who  no  sooner 
heard  the  tones  of  their  voices  than  thev 
abandoned  their  sport,  and  turned  with 
eager  and  happy  smiles  to  greet  them. 

Ah,  Evelyn,"  cried  Augustus,  "  I 
thought  you  were  never  coming.  Here's 
Blackston  as  hungry  as  a  hunter ;  and 
as  for  me,  by  Jove !  if  you  had  stayed 
much  longer,  I  believe  that  I  should 
have  eaten  some  of  the  fish  mw. 
Hand  out  the  prog,  I  beseech  you : 
we  couldn't  find  a  nicer  place  for  dis- 
cussing it  than  this." 

Have  you  been  very  successful, 
Mr.  Blackston  V  said  Evelyii,  after  she 
bad  met  her  brother's  salutation  in  his 
own  liffht  way. 

We  can't  boast  much,"  replied  the 
young  soldier ;  for  Frederick  Blackston 
was  a  lieutenant  in  a  cavalry  regiment, 
thoogh  for  the  present  at  home  on  leave 
of  absence :  Your  brother  tells  me 
that  the  waters  are  too  low,  and  that 
^  have  little  chonce  except  in  the 
lake.'^ 


Oh,  there's  another  thing  to  be 
taken  into  account,"  replied  the  Lady 
Evelyn  t  ^  sportsmen  always  do  best 
after  luncheon.  Come,  you  shall  be 
our  guests  here  upon  the  green  sward ; 
and  then,  with  our  good  wishes  to  aid 
your  own  skill,  how  can  you  foil  V* 

The  gentlemen  imnoiediately  laid 
down  their  rods,  and,  seating  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  their  fair  pro* 
viders,  attacked  with  right  good  will 
the  sandwiches  and  sheny  which  fVom 
the  provision-basket  were  dispensed. 
There  was  abundance  of  lignt  and 
pleasant  talk  to  season  that  fingal 
meal,  for  a  group  more  perfectly  na- 
tural in  all  their  feelings  and  ideas  has 
rarely  oome  together;  and  when  it  was 
ended^  the  sportsmen  shouldered  thenr 
weapon^  ag^ra,  and  led  the  vray  to- 
wards tbe  boat-house.  Not  all  their 
entreaties,  however-^^md  Augustus,  at 
least,  was  very  importunate---could 
prevail  upon  the  ladies  to  launch  with 
them  out  into  the  deep.  Was  Evy 
afraid  ?  Did  Miss  Walters  really  sup- 
pose there  was  danger  ?  Were  not  he 
and  Blackston  equal  to  the  mani^e- 
ment  of  such  a  skiff  as  this  ?  These, 
with  many  remonstrances  besides,  were 
met  by  the  steady  answer,  Mamma 
charged  us  not  to  go ;  and  so,  dear 
Augustus,  don't  urge  it.''  Accordingly, 
Augustus  and  his  fViend  went  by  them- 
selves; and  for  an  hour,  or  perhaps 
more,  plied  their  Imes,  very  much  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  because  with 
equal  skill  and  good  fortune. 

At  last  Frederick  Blackston  sug- 
gested that  they  had  done  enough ; 
that  it  would  be  absolute  poaching  to 
kill  more ;  and,  hence,  that  their  wisest 
course  would  be  to  land  and  take  a 
walk  with  the  ladies.  Augustus,  on 
the  contrary,  seemed  to  have  his  eager- 
ness only  whetted  by  past  triumphs ; 
and  though  he  pulled  his  friend  ashore, 
declared,  stoutly,  that  he  would  not 
give  up  these  two  hours. 

"  But  you  can't  go  alone,  brother," 
exclaimed  Evelyn. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  can !  To  be  sure,  it 
will  be  very  awkward.  Won't  you 
come  with  me  ?" 

"  I,  Augustus !"  replied  she :  "  of 
what  use  could  I  be  to  you  ?  Whatever 
my  accomplishments  may  be,  I  can't 
row." 

"  Can't  you  ?"  demanded  Augustus : 
"  have  you  ever  tried  ?*' 
•«  No,  rattlepate,  never,"  answered 
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Evelyn ;  and  what's  more^  I  never 
mean  to  try." 

"  Nay,  now,  do— do,  just  to  please 
me.  Come,  I  will  sacrifice  my  two 
hours*  fishing,  and  go  with  you  to  the 
Star- walks,  if  you'll  only  come  on  board 
and  satb^  yourself  that  even  these 
white  hands  can  pull  a  pair  of  sculls." 

"  Giddy  boy,  I  tell  you  the  thing  is 
impossible/' 

"  Well,  then,  youll  the  sooner  desist 
from  the  attempt.  Now,  do  come — only 
for  a  minute.  You  sha'n't  go  a  boat's 
length  from  the  shore,  indeed  you 
sha'n't — so,  pray,  come." 

Evelyn  was  not  willing  that  her 
brother  should  be  left  alone  in  the 
boat,  and  did  not  of  course  dream  that 
he  would,  in  the  face  of  so  many  pro- 
testations, push  far  from  ih€  shore. 
After  referring  the  point  to  Miss  Wal- 
ters, therefore,  and  receiving  her  ap- 
proval, she  stepped  in  and  sat  down. 
But  no  sooner  had  he  secured  his  prize 
than  the  boy,  with  the  Uiougbtlessness 
of  his  standing,  struck  out  and  rowed 
away  into  the  very  middle  of  the  lake. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  his  sister 
entreated  him  to  return,  or  that  Miss 
Walters  scolded  with  all  her  might 
from  the  water's  edge.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  for  a  frolic,  and  nothing 
would  stop  him. 

"  Come  back — come  back,  Mr.  Au- 
gustus!'' cried  the  agitated  governess. 
"  See !  there  are  my  lady  and  his  lord- 
ship ;  and  Lady  Evelyn  and  I  will  both 
be  blamed  for  your  madness  I" 

Augustus  heard  the  words,  for  the 
wind  blew  from  the  speaker ;  and  cast- 
ing his  eyes  round,  saw  his  father  and 
mother  descending  an  eminence  not  far 
off.  It  appeared  as  if  the  spectacle  had 
made  him  a  little  nervous;  at  least, 
one  of  the  oars  slipped  from  his  hand 
just  as  he  was  resuming  his  proper 
attitude,  and  a  vain  effort  to  catch  it 
only  propelled  it  to  a  greater  distance 
from  the  gunwale.   Like  a  thoughtless 


possession,  happily  added  skill  in  an 
art  wiUiout  which  even  self-possession 
would  have  been  unavailing.  Quick 
as  thought  Frederick  Blackston  had 
divested  himself  of  his  upper  garments, 
and,  plunging  into  the  water,  struck  off 
with  a  strong  arm  towards  the  scene  of 
this  appalling  catastrophe.  He  saw 
that  the  boat  bad  tum^  bottom  up-j 
wards,  and  that  Augustus  Rochfort 
clung  with  the  instinct  of  self-pre- 
servation to  the  keel.  But  the  ladj 
Evelyn  had  sunk,  rose  again,  and  was 
sinking  for  the  second  time,  ete  be 
could  arrive  near  enough  to  hinder  it. 
In  an  instant  he  too  disappeared,  aiui 
to  the  agonised  gaze  of  the  father  it 
seemed  a:i  if  the  black  waters  were 
swallowing  up  botli  his  favourite  child 
and  her  deliverer ;  but  in  tliis  respect 
Lord  Boroughdale's  fears  deceived  him. 
Frederick,  not  less  expert  in  diving 
than  in  swimming,  only  followed  the 
fair  girl  in  her  downward  course ;  and 
seizing  her  by  the  hair  of  the  liead, 
reappeared  upon  tlie  sur£ice  in  less 
than  four  seconds,  bringing  his  priK 
along  with  him. 

«  Be  calm,  be  composed,"  said  be, 
in  a  voice  which  sounded  as  if  the 
speaker  were  quite  at  his  ease.  Don't 
try  to  grasp  me,  or  both  may  perish. 
But  leave  it  all  to  me,  and  I  will  save 
you." 

The  Lady  Evelyn  heard  dtstioctly, 
and  obeyed  the  injunction  with  mar- 
vellous self-possession.  She  gave  her- 
self entirely  into  his  hands ;  and  he, 
placing  one  arm  under  her  chto, 
guided  her,  as  a  Newfoundland  dog 
guides  the  raft  which  he  is  desired  to 
bring  ashore,  leisurely,  but  securely,  to 
the  beach.  Then  committing  her  to  tbe 
care  of  her  father,  who  received  her 
half  insensible  in  his  arms,  he  dashed 
again  into  the  water  and  made  for  the 
boat.  This  time  his  task  was  more 
easy.  The  wind  had  already  drifled 
the  wreck  considerably  towards  tbe 
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Chapter  V. 

'^'MAT  HOT  A  MAN  DO  WHAT  B«  LIEIU  WITH  HX8  OWN  1'* 


The  judicious  reader  will  have  pro- 
bably, discovered  for  himself  that^  since 
the  date  of  the  convmeocemept  of  this 
history,  a. marked  change  had.  occurred 
in  the  social  positions  of  the  two  fa- 
milies, at  Welyerton  Manor  and  Aha- 
mont  Castle.   The  head  o£  the  latter 
house  continued,  indeed,  pretty  much 
what. he  had  ever  been  since  he  attained 
to  the  years  of  discretion.  He  was  still 
a  Whig,  and  something  more still  an 
enemyv  to  close  boroughs,  and  nominal 
representations still  jealous  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  churchy  of  the  crown, 
and  of  the  peerage;  still  a.  friend  to 
dvi]  and  religious  liberty  all  over  the 
world.  He  made  no  secret  of  the  satis- 
faction which  the  passing  oJtlhe  healing 
measure  had  given  him not  so  much 
because  of  the  good  which  in  itself  it 
was  expected  to  produce,  as  that  he 
looked  upon  it  as  a  forerunner  of  better 
things  to  come.  Like  the  rest  of  his  party, 
noraover,  he  scouted  the  idea  of  owing 
any  debt  of  gratitude  to  its  authors. 
No the  Duke's  government  was,  ac- 
cording^ to  his.  views  of  the  matter,  the 
weakest  and  worst  that  ever  pretended 
to  guide  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  which 
he  would  spare  no  exertions  to.  over- 
throw, and  on  the  speedy  overtlirow  of 
which  he  believed  that  there  was  the 
best  reason  for  counting.  Moreover, 
his  own  cry,  and  the  cry  of  his  party, 
varied,  net  from  what,  it  always  had 
been.  There  was  no  hope,  no  chance 
of  prosperity  to  the  commonwealth, 
till  a  searching  reform  should  have 
taken  place  in,  the  Commons.'  house  of 
parliament,  and  the  system  ef  treating 
and  bribing^  by  which  elections  were 
notoriously  secured,  rendered,. by  some 
means  or  another,  impracticable. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
abstract  wisdom  of  Mr.  Blackston's 
opinions,  the  merit  of  consistency  canr 
not,  at  least,  be  denied  to  them  ;  which 
is  a  gf^  deal  more  than  his.  warmest 
friend  could  sav  of  the  opinions  of 
Lord  Boroughdale.  His  lordship, 
reared  in  the  school  of  Pitt  and  CastVe- 
reagh,  was  become  all  of  a  sudden  the 
most  furious  of  parliamentary  reformers. 
One  of  his  last  speeches,  previous  to 
the  prorogation  of  1829,  had  announced 
that,  when  their  lordships  met  again, 
he  would  move  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
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and  that  any  plan  which  might  have  for 
its  object  a  thorough  reform  in  the 
Commons  should  have  his  ardent  sup- 
port.. From  that  . time  forth,  moreover, 
he  never  ceased  to,  denounce  the  ca- 
binet as  weak,  and  tyrannous,  and 
cowardly,  and  unprincipled.  He  wrote 
letters  in  the  newspapers ;  he  withdrew 
his  name  from  praiseworthy  associar 
tions,  because  the  name  of  the  prime 
minister  appeared. in  the  list  of  their 
supporters ;. he  went  from^one meeting 
to  another,  that  he  might  publish  abroad 
his  views  of  the  unexampled  act  of 
treason  which  had  been,  perpetrated 
against  the  constitution.  And^.last  of 
all^  he  returned  to  his .  own  house, 
intent  only.on  breaking  up  the  cabinet, 
let  the  consequences .  be  what  they 
might,.,  as  well  to  himself  individually 
as  to  the  nation.  It  could  not.  befall 
otherwise  than  that,  between  the  noble 
brd,  thus  transmogrified,  and  his 
neighbour, .whose  immediate  object  was 
the  same,  however  wide  the  dififeoence 
between  their  ultimate  views^  a  new- 
fengled  intimacy  should  have  arisen.. 
They  met  at  the  court  .of  quarter  ses<- 
sions,  where  his  lordship  discovered, 
for  the  first  time,. that.  Mr>  Blackston 
was^  after  all,  a. shrewd,  sensible  man, 
and  by  np .  means  presuming.  Then 
followed  aQ  interchange  of  calls ;  then 
mutual  invi^tions  to  dinner;  and  by 
and  by  a  t  habit,  which  became  daily 
more  deep-si^ted,  very  much  to  the 
satisfiaction  of  tl^qse  who  chanced  to  be 
affected  b^  it :  for,  the  commoner  soon 
ceased  to  mterest  himself  in  any  matter, 
whether  of  local  detail  on  general  busi- 
ness, without  having  ri()den  over  in 
the  first  place  to  consuU  the  peer  io 
the  matter ;  and  the  peer,  al^ys  pro- 
fessing to  give  his  opinion  with  re^ 
luctance,  gave  it  very  freely,  apd  wa9 
glad  when  it  was  adopted.  In  a  word., 
politics  did  in  this  instance  wh^t  po- 
verty is  said  to  dp  in  others, —  it 
brough,t  both  Lord  Boroughdale  and 
Mr.  Blackston  into  strange  company ; 
for  the  former  iv>  more  scrupled  to 
meet  at  his  neighbour's  table  the  Bell- 
^irs's  and  Steadys,  and  even  Messrs. 
Deeds  and  D.Qem,  thai\  the  latter  won- 
dered to  find  himself  sitting,  as  his 
lordship's  guest,  side  by  side  with  Sir 
George  Villiers,  or  any  other  of  the 
leading  Tory  gentlemen  of  the  county. 
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It  is  said,  I  know  not  with  what 
feirnes8,  that  the  antipathies  of  lineage 
and  parly  are  more  easily  overcome  by 
the  ruder  than  by  the  softer  sex ;  and, 
perhaps,  it  was  on  this  principle  that  ray 
jAdy  Boroughdale  stood  aloof  from  the 
mistress  of  Altamont  Castle  for  some 
time  after  her  lord  had  taken  the  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  Blackston  into  his  confi- 
dence. But  if  women  be  more  slowly 
worked  upon  by  motives  of  conve- 
nience, they  are  for  more  accessible 
than  men  when  you  approach  them 
through  the  channel  of  the  affections. 
Mrs.  Blackstons  manner  towards  the 
countess  had  always  been  deferential 
in  the  extreme.  It  gradually  assumed  a 
lone  of  something  more  than  deference. 
She  not  only  praised  the  countess  her- 
self, but  she  spoke  tenderly  of  her 
children ;  and  especially  of  her  son, 
Augustus,  between  whom  and  her  own 
boy,  Frederick,  a  sincere  friendship,  she 
asserted,  had  long  existed.  Nowthiswas 
in  some  measure  true;  for  Frederick, 
though  now  a  soldier,  had  been  once 
an  £ton  boy ;  and  as  he  happened  to 
be  in  the  fifth  form  when  Augustus 
sat  under  the  shell,  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  confer  essential  benefits  on 
the  young  aristocrat,  which  he  did  not 
neglect.  For  these  Augustus  was  grate- 
ful at  the  moment ;  and  even  at  home 
he  alluded  to  them  more  than  once  ap- 
provingly. Lady  Boroughdale*s  strong 
passion,  however,  was  the  love  which 
she  bore  her  children  — it  became  en- 
listed, to  herself  imperceptibly,  on 
the  side  of  all  who  appeared  to  take 
an  interest  in  their  wel&re ;  and  Mrs. 
Blackston  was  at  once  too  sharp- 
sighted  not  to  perceive  this,  and  too 
good  a  diplomatist  not  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  Thus,  partly  by  cringing, 
in  which  your  levellers,  male  and  female, 
are  invariably  adepts,  partly  by  fencing 
with  a  mother's  love,  Mrs  Blackston 
succeeded  at  last  in  effecting  a  lodg- 
ment in  Welvertoii  Manor ;  which  the 
arrival  of  Frederick  on  leave,  during 
one  of  Augustus's  midsummer  vaca- 
tions, enabled  her  to  turn  to  good 
account.  Finally,  as  Frederick  had 
but  one  sister,  and  loved  her  dearly, 
it  would  have  been  out  of  the  common 
course  of  things  had  Adelaide  Black- 
ston failed  to  make  friends  with  the 
Lady  Evelyn,  so  soon  as  opportunity 
of  becoming  ^miliarly  acquainted  with 
her  presented  itself.  The  results,  ac- 
cordmgly,  were  that  two  families, 
which  in  the  autumn  of  1828  were  all 


but  total  strangers,  stood  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1829  in  quite  a  different  re- 
lation to  one  another;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  members  of  each  greeted  kind- 
ly the  members  of  the  other  whenever 
and  wherever  they  met ;  and  that  aU 
the  ordinary  offices  of  good  neighbocir- 
hood  were  mutually  given  and  received 
among  them. 

"  How  shall  we  ever  be  able  to 
make  Frederick  Blackston  amends  for 
the  vital  service  which  he  has  rendered 
us !"  said  Lady  Boroughdale  to  her  lord, 
the  morning  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident  which  the  preceding  chapter 
has  described.  "  The  noble  youth  — 
the  gallant — gallant  boy !  Oh,  may  God 
bless  and  reward  him,  for  it  passes  our 
ability  ever  to  thank  him  as  be  de- 
serves !" 

"  His  own  heart  has  thanked  bim 
already,  my  love,"  was  the  reply: 

such  deeds  as  his  always  bring  with 
them  their  own  reward,  in  the  holy 
and  happy  feelings  of  which  they  are 
the  parents.  I  trust  that  he  will  not 
suffer  from  his  bravery.  You  have  sent, 
of  course,  to  inquire  how  be  does  ?" 

**  Oh,  yes ;  and  to  beg  that  he  wiU 
come  and  spend  a  few  days  with  os. 
You  exnect  Travers  by  this  afternoon's 
coach,  don't  you  ?**  replied  the  lady. 

"  Yes ;  but  1  begin  to  doubt  whether 
that  card  will  answer,"  replied  his 
lordship.  Meriovale  has  positively 
refused  to  go  into  opposition,  and  I 
have  no  idea  of  drawing  more  closely 
my  connexion  with  a  family  which  has 
evidently  much  less  regard*  to  prin- 
ciple than  to  patronage.  Besides,  I 
don*t  think  the  young  man  has  made 
the  smallest  way  with  Evelyn :  I  ques- 
tion whether  he  desires  to  make  way 
with  her." 

Be  advised,  my  dear  Borough- 
dale," rejoined  the  lady,  "  and  don't  I 
let  your  indignation,  at  what  you  call 
the  treason  of  the  minister,  hurry  you  J 
into  all  manner  of  extravagancies.   If  j 
you  choose,  as  a  public  man,  to  go  J 
against  the  Duke,  so  let  it  be,  but  I 
entreat  you  not  to  inlist  your  private 
sympathies  in  the  quarrel.    You  coold 
not  find  a  better  match,  in  every  point 
of  view,  for  Evy  than  Charles  tVavcrs. 
It  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  break 
off  the  negotiation,  because,  fbrsooih, 
my  Lord  Meriovale  prefers  the  Duke's 
line  of  policy  to  yours." 

"  By  Heavens  1  Agnes,"  exclaimed 
Lord  Boroughdale,  waxing  warm,  **  I 
would  sooner  follow  my  daughter  to  j 
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4ke  grave,  than-,  see  her  wed  with  any 
cringiog  supporter  of  so  despicable  and 
traitofous  an  administration.  IfMer- 
iovale  persist  in  giving  his  support  to 
tlie  Diike,  I  will  neither  accept  his  son 
as  the  husband  of  my  daughter,  nor 
allow  any  of  hi»  kindred  to  sit  for  my 
borough  again.  Ay,  and.  more  than 
this :  unless  Travers  be  prepared  to 
vote  throughout  the  ensuing  session 
according  to  my  will  and  pleasure, 
I  wilbtelK both  him  and  his  father,  to 
their  fiices,  that  they  have  grossly  de- 
ceived me.  They  know  very  well  that 
he  was  elected  on  the  tacit  understand- 
ing that  he  would  go  into  oppo- 
sition whenever  parliament  met.  Let 
me  see  whether  he  will  recognise  this 
obligation  when  I  put  it  to  him.'* 

I  tell  you,  Boroughdale,  that  on 
this  one  subject  all  your  good  sense 
forsakes-  you.  The  Duke  and  Mr. 
Peel  I  have  no  wish  to  excuse ;  they 
are  ruined  entirely  as-  public  men; 
but  don't  let  their  public  offences  lead 
you  into  the  perpetration  of  private 
wrongs.  If  you  meant  to  tie  Charleses 
hands,,  you  ought  to  have  told  him  so 
ere  he  went  to  the  hustings.  You  have 
no  right  to  exact  any  pledge  from  him 
at  this  stage  of  the  business.  Wait, 
at  all  events,  till  parliament  meets, 
aod  see  bow  he  proposes  to  vote  ere 
you  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.'' 

**  Wail  I  no,  Agnes,  I  won't  wait 
beyond  this  very  evening  I  I  will  de- 
mand fsem  Charles  Travers  an  explicit 
assurance  that  he  is  ready  to  go  all 
lengths  in  ousting  the  imbeciles;  and 
if  be  hold  baek,.  so  help  me,  Heaven  I 
111  compel  him  to  accept  the  Chiliem 
Hundreds.  I  wish  Augustus  w^re  old 
eoough  to  sit.  Egad  1  Til  have  Frederick 
Blackston  for  my  other  member,  should 
Travers     much  as  hesitate  I" 

**  Frederick  filackslon^  my  lord  1" 
exclaimed  her  ladyship,  gravely.  "  I 
beseech  you  to  weigh  that  point  well 
€re  you  determine  upon  it.  There  may 
be  a  wide  guK  between  your  principles 
and  those  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
but  that  which  separates  you  from  Mr. 
Blackston  and  bis  friend  is  a  thou- 
SMd-fold  wider.  Take  care  how  you 
ffive  any  member  of  that  family  a 
footing  in  Coketown.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  see  even  Frederick  himself  too 
closely  connected  with  your  constitu- 

I  am  at  all  times  happy  to  receive 
jour  ladyship's  able  advice,"  replied 
liocd  fiorooghdalei  with  an  air  of 


mock  deference;  ^but,  in  this-  par- 
ticular instance,  it  strikes  me,  that  I 
am  the  best  judge  of  my  own  pro- 
ceedings.  Mr.  Frederick  Blackston 
shall  certainly  sit  in  the  ensuing  par- 
liament for  Coketown,  if,  as  I  antici- 
pate, Mr.  Charles  Travers  refuse  to  give 
me  tl)e  satis&ction  I  shall  require." 

"Very  well,  Boroughdale,"  replied 
l»er  ladyship ;  "  but  mind,.!  warn  you 
that  you  will  live  to  regret  it  I" 

The  preceding  conference  took  place 
a  little  before  lundieon-time  in  my 
lady's  boudoir ;  about  three  hours  after- 
wards a  post-chaise  drove  up  to  the 
hall-door,  and  Mr.  Charles  Travers, 
wliom  it  had  conveyed  from  tbe  nearest 
station  on  the  coach-road,  noade  his 
appearance.  He  was  received  by  her 
ladyship  with  the  frankness  and  cor- 
diality of  other  times;  by  the  Lady 
Evelyn,  as  young  ladies  generally  re- 
ceive gentlemen  whom  they  rather 
like  than  otherwise;  by  bis  lordship, 
with  a  constrained  and  somewhat  over- 
acted hospitality ;  which,  if  it  implied 
nothing  further,  shewed  clearly  enough 
that  his  lordship  was  not  quite  so  much 
at  his  ea.se  as  the  other  members  of 
his  family.  Travers,  however,  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  as  such  nowise 
given  to  take  offence  needlessly,  either 
&uled  to  observe  or  carefully  overlooked 
the  restraint  of  his  host's  manner.  He 
detailed  the  particulars  of  his  own 
journey,  spoke  of  the  deserted  state  of 
London^  remarked  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  crops  as  he  came  along,  and 
slid  from  that  into  tlie  business  which 
had  brought  him  down. 

"^I  suppose  we  had  better  get  through 
the  farce  of  returning  thanks  for  our 
election  as  speedily  as  possible.  My 
constituents  are,  doubtless,  aware  of 
my  coming;  indeed  I  wrote  to  the 
mayor  a  day  or  two  before  quitting 
home ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  be  the  same 
to  you,  I  think  that  I  will  ride  over 
to-morrow,  and  fix  an  early  day  for 
meeting  my  friends,  both  in  the  Town- 
hall  and  at  the  Boroughdale  Arms.*' 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not,"  replied  Lord  Boroughdale ;  "  but 
just  come  and  take  a  turn  with  me  in 
the  shrubbery  first  We  have  a  good 
hour  to  spare  ere  the  bell  shall  ring  for 
dressing,  and  I  want  to  have  some 
confidential  talk  with  vou.** 

lady  Boroughdale  looked  anxiously 
at  her  lord  as  he  uttered  these  words, 
but  she  did  not  otherwise  notice  them ; 
and  the  two  gentlemen  withdrawing 
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iminedifttelj,  slie  and  her  daagliter  were 
left  alone  together. 

"  You  are  quite  sure,  Ery,  that  you 
don't  experience  any  inconvenience 
from  your  ducking  V* 

Not  in  the  slightest  degree,  maronna. 
The  whole  adventure  seems  to  noe  like 
a  dream.  Only  I  am  very  anxious  to 
be  assured  that  my  preserver  has  been 
as  little  inconvenienced  by  it  as  my- 
•elf." 

He  has  sent  to  say  that  he  will 
be  our  guest  for  a  few  days." 

**  Oh,  I  am  so  glad !  then  we  are 
tore  to  meet  in  the  evening 

•*  I  don't  see  why  you  should  not 
dine  with  us,  my  love.  There  will 
be  nobody  except  Mr.  Blackston  and 
Mr.  Travera.  Would  you  like  it, 
Evy?" 

Indeed  I  should,  mamma.  Every 
minute  will  be  an  age  till  I  have  told 
Mr.  Blackston  how  much  and  how 
sensibly  I  am  liis  debtor  V* 

Lady  Boroughdale  looked  at  the  fair 
creature  who  thus  expressed  herself  with 
an  intensity  of. gaze  of  which  she  was 
herself  scarcely  conscious.  She  saw 
that  on  the  naturally  pale  cheek  and 
forehead  a  flush  of  excitement  vras 
spread,  and  that  the  large  grey  eye 
■wam  with  an  expression  of  feeling  far 
deeper  and  more  earnest  than  was 
habitual  to  it.  Lady  Boroughdale  had 
not  forgotten  that  her  daughter  was  in 
vears  little  more  than  a  child,  yet  her 
heart  throbbed  painfully  as  she  con- 
templated these  symptoms,  while  some- 
thing not  far  removed  from  anxiety 
rushed  into  her  mind.  The  feeling, 
however,  if  it  ever  took  a  definite  shape 
at  all,  did  not  long  continue  in  opern- 
tion.  She  smiled  as  she  replied  to  her 
daughter's  eager  appeal,  called  her  a 
good  and  grateful  girl,  and  edioed  in 
perfect  sincerity  the  sentiments  to  which 
she  had  given  utterance.  Then  re- 
minding her  that  ladies'  toilets  were 
not  so  soon  made  as  those  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, she  gave  some  advice  as  to  the 
kind  of  dress  which  the  Lady  Evelyn 
would  do  well  to  wear,  and  they 
parted. 

*•  Oh,  mamma  I"  cried  Evelyn,  as 
she  passed  a  window  in  the  corridor  that 
looked  down  upon  the  terrace,  here 
is  Mr.  Frederick  Blackston !  He  has 
just  alighted  from  his  gig,  and  is  gone  off 
vrith  papa.  I  thought  you  said  that 
papa  was  engaged  with  Mr.  Tiavers  ?*' 

«« So  he  viras,  my  love,  a  minute  ago," 
replied  her  ladyship,  holding  her  dress- 


ing-room door  ajar ;  "  but  I  suppose 
their  business  is  settled,  and  that  Mr. 
Blackston *s  turn  lias  come  next.** 

She  closed  the  door  as  she  spoke ; 
and  the  Lady  Evelyn,  after  a  moroeofi 
pause,  withdrew  in  like  manner,  where 
the  duties  of  the  toilet  required. 

When  the  little  party  assembled  dwC 
day,  first  in  the  drawing-room  and  after- 
wards round  the  dinner^table,  an  un- 
looked-for spirit  of  estrangement,  as 
singular  as  it  was  sudden,  seemed  to 
have  arisen  among  tliem.  In  no  point 
of  good  breeding,  or  even  of  hospi- 
tality, were  the  liost  and  hostess  want- 
ing; while  Evelyn,  albeit  unused  to 
more  than  her  family  circle  on  such 
occasions,  bore  herself  with  the  grace 
which  was  natural  to  her.  Yet  neither 
my  lady's  polished  manner,  nor  mj 
,  lordship's  urbanity  —  no,  nor  the  ani- 
mated, though  bashful,  conversation  of 
the  daughter,  seemed  to  put  their  two 
guests  at  ease.  Mr.  Travers  appeared, 
indeed,  to  brood  over  some  personal 
wrong,  and  was  cold  and  distant ;  Frede- 
rick Blackston,  as  if  labouring  under 
embarrassment  of  some  sort  or  another, 
conversed  with  manifest  eiertioo ;  while 
even  Augustus  sank  by  degrees  into 
stupor  and  said  nothing.  At  hist  the 
ladies  withdrew,  not  without  feeling — 
the  one,  that  events  had  taken  the  shape 
which  she  deprecated ;  the  other,  that 
even  in  reference  to  a  friend's  visit, 
anticipation  often*  leaps  too  far  for 
reality.  Neither  were  matters  greatlj 
improved  by  their  departure. 

"  Well,  my  dear  lord,"  said  Travers, 
so  soon  as  the  folding-doors  were  closed 
again,  **  I  only  wish  you  had  informed 
me  of  all  this  a  month  ago.  I  certainljr 
should  have  saved  myself  this  long 
journey,  at  all  events  ;  and  some  other 
opening  might  have  been  found,  had 
I  been  ambitious  of  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, which,  io  sober  earnestness,  I  am 
not." 

**  Nay,  excuse  me  there,  my  good 
friend,"  replied  his  lordship,  calmly; 
"  though  I  might  not  explain  my  wishes 
in  set  terms,  it  seems  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  a  secret  —  at  least 
to  your  fiather.  We  have  not  corre- 
sponded so  long  nor  so  confidentially 
for  nothing." 

**  I  cannot  answer  for  my  father,  my 
lord,"  replied  Travers ;  but,  I  assure 
you  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
truth  has  come  upon  me  like  a  flash  of 
lightning.  However,  I  have  not  one 
word  to  say  against  your  determination. 
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Every  roan  has  a  right  to  do  what  he 
likes  with  his  own.*' 

**  1  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Travers," 
rejoined  Lord  Boroughdale,  warming 
as  the  argument  went  on.  ^  Admitting 
the  force  of  your  argument  in  the  abs- 
tract, there  are  peculiarities  of  circum- 
staoces  which  will  always  render  it 
nugatory ;  and  if  you  can  shew  me  that 
any  such  apply  to  the  present  case,  I 
am  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  insist 
upon  what  is  unfair." 

**  I  don't  suspect  you  of  any  thing 
of  the  sort,"  replied  Travers ;  I  have 
never  brought  any  such  charge  against 
you ;  only  it's  a  pity  we  did  not  fully 
understand  one  another  sooner,  that's 
all." 

Not  understand  1"  replied  his  lord- 
ship ;  I  think  we  are  only  just  be- 
ginning to  understand  one  another. 
Could  you,  if  you  held  any  conversa- 
tion with  your  father  at  all,  i>r  mixed 
at  all  with  my  friends  —  who,  by  the 
way,  used  to  be  my  Lord  Meriovale's 
friends  also — could  you  for  a  moment 
doubt,  that  whatever  my  interest  might 
be,  I  slK>uld  exert  it  all  to  drive  tlie  im- 
beciles from  office?  Am  1  then  taking  any 
undue  advantage  of  you  when  I  require 
that  you  will  vole  with  the  opposition  ?" 
'*  My  dear  lord,"  answered  Travers, 
there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  you  and 
I  should  quarrel.  I  certainly  did  know 
that  you  moved  last  session  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  bishops  from  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  I  have  heard  you  say, 
in  many  places,  a  good  deal  about  the 
necessity  of  a  reform  in  parliament; 
but  I  never  dreamed  that  these  were 
more  tlian  the  outpourings  of  a  gene- 
rous spirit,  smarting  under  the  im- 
mediate sense  of  wrong,  and  indignant 
with  the  parties  from  whom  it  came. 
Not  having  received  any  assurances  to 
the  contrary  from  yourself,  I  concluded, 
of  course,  that  the  anger  of  the  moment 
would  pass  away,  and  that  you  would 
suive  rather  to  keep  what  remains  of 
the  good  old  constitution  together,  than 
throw  power  into  the  hands  of  a  party 
which  IS  pledged  to  its  total  destruction. 
You  are  not  the  only  good  subject 
whom  the  late  measure  has  offended  ; 
yet  I  don't  lind  that  others  are  bent 
on  ruining  their  country,  rather  tiian 
httl  of  their  revenge." 

Ruining  their  country,  sir !  In  my 
poor  opinion,  your  friend,  the  Duke, 
lias  done  that  already ;  and  1  have  no 
particular  desire  to  see  him,  or  any  of 
his  crew,  sit  at  the  helm  even  when  the 


ship  founders.  Whatever  Lord  Grey's 
faults  may  be,  I  believe  him  to  be 
honest,  which  I  do  not  believe  of  any 
member  of  the  cabinet  which  has 
the  happiness  to  number  you  among 
its  admirers." 

"  Then  you  are  in  earnest  in  desiring 
a  reform  in  parliament  V* 

'*  Never  was  more  so  in  my  life 
^  And    the   abolition    of  close 
boroughs  ?" 

I  would  not  leave  one  of  them  in 
existence  I" 

Even  if  Coketown  go  with  the 
rest?" 

"  Mr.  Travers,  you  said  a  little 
while  ago,  that  no  good  purpose  would 
be  served  were  you  and  1-to  quarrel. 
Coketown  is  not,  nor  ever  was,  a  close 
borough." 

'<  Oh,  I  beg  pardon,  I  forgot  1  It 
has  a  constituency  of  fifteen,  all  of 
them  bound  to  vote  as  " 

"  Sir,  you  have  said  enough !"  inter* 
rupted  Lord  Boroughdale;*'  be  the  con- 
stituency of  Coketown  large  or  small, 
it  is,  at  all  events,  made  up  of  honest 
men,  who  won't  have  a  supporter  of 
the  present  rriscally  cabinet  for  their  re- 
presentati  ve.  I  would  therefore  suggest, 
that  an  immediate  acceptance  of  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds  might  serve  both 
your  purpose  and  mine,  and  save  us 
all  a  good  deal  of  trouble." 

**  If  I  chose  to  dispute  the  point,  my 
lord,  you  might,  perhaps,  find  that  there 
is  no  obligation  on  me,  moral  or  other- 
wise, to  resign  the  seat  to  which  an 
independent  constituency  has  advanced 
me;  but  you  need  not  be  alarmed. 
I  have  no  intention  to  dispute  your 

{>leasure,  neither  will  I  explain  to  your 
ordship  or  my  constituents  why  I  cast 
the  favour  t>ehind  me.  I  shall  return 
by  to-morrow's  coach  to  London,  and 
you  can  give  to  the  electors  of  Coke- 
town whatever  account  you  please  of 
me  and  my  proceedings.' 

"  You  shall  do  precisely  what  you 
choose  in  this  matter,"  replied  his  lord- 
ship, still  too  much  under  the  influence 
of  excitement  to  be  altogether  himself. 
"  1  have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power 
to  make  you  or  any  body  else  vole 
against  his  conscience." 

It  is  useless  to  continue  these  de- 
tails any  further.  The  rest  of  the  even- 
ing p>assed  pretty  much  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  its  commencement; 
and  long  before  the  family  began  to  stir 
next  morning,  Mr.  Travers  had  taken 
his  departure. 
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HUMOURS  OF  THE  NO&TH. 
No.  IX. 

SCOTCH  UlIRDS  J'OBTT  YEARS  AGO. 


ToB  serertil  years,  I  happened  to  live 
in  a  district  where  every  laird  and  lord 
then  co-existent  was  an  oddity  in  his 
way.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
ihak  what  seemed  a  passably  good 
joke  long  ago,  and  in  the  far  North,  will 
tell  upon  a  modern  auditor  in  town. 
We  all  know,  that  in  courts  of  justice, 
and  other  grave  assemblies,  immense 
cachinnation  is  raised  by  repartees 
which  elsewhere  would  hardly  excite  a 
smile.  On  similar  principles,  that 
which  appeared  vastly  humorous  in 
the  region  of  wild  moors,  mosses,  and 
fir- woods  forty  years  since,  may  prove 
intolerably  ^/c^  when  transformed  to 
the  atmosphere  of  London  in  1840. 

For  such  objections,  however,  I  care 
not  a  rush.  My  intention  has  princi- 
pally been  to  give  sketches  of  character 
and  society  taken  from  the  life,  as  that 
life  presented  itself  many  years  ago  in 
the  North.  "  Palingiiiesy "  is,  for  its 
own  sake,  rather  curious,  even  when 
the  object  which  the  operator  restores 
is  in  itself  of  no  value.  The  exhibition 
of  hizarrerie  more  piquant  I  must  leave 
to  the  novelist  and  romancist. 

Before  introducing  by  name  some 
odd  characters  long  since  deceased,  I 
must  claim  indulgence  for  a  few  prefa- 
tory remarks.  The  north  of  Scotland 
(notwithstanding  Johnson's  ill-natured 
cavils),  is  in  its  way  a  beautiful  country, 
exhibiting  fine  diversity  of  ground  ; 
enough  of  wild  mountains,  no  doubt, 
and  barren  moors,  on  the  cultivation  of 
which  (except  to  plant  seedling  onks, 
mountain-ash,  hazel,  and  birch)  labour 
would  be  thrown  away.  But  these  are 
contrasted  wKh  beautiful  lakes  and  ri- 
vers, in  the  (lowland)  neighbourhood  of 
which  last  are  always  fine  level  grounds, 
capable  of  yielding  excellent  crops  to 
tlie  farmer. 

rri  ..  ... 


barbarous  had  been  the  pbasis  in  which 
(with  a  few  brilliant  exceptioDs)  even 
chivalry  once  exhibited  itself  in  those 
regions.  Among  northern  'Scotch 
lairds,  at  the  time  «f  which  ^  speak, 
mental  cultivation  was  usually  aban- 
doned from  the  hour  at  whidi  tb^ 
stepped  into  possession  of  property. 
£ach,  as  already  mentioned,  exhibited 
his  own  share  and  peculiar  -species  of 
hizarrerie;  and  only  on  one  point  did 
they  all  appear  exactly  similar,  which 
was  the  propensity  to  bard  drinking. 
But  of  course  there  was  nnich  oftSe 
ridiculous  blended  with  their  oddities^ 
of  which  I  shall  give  two  or  three  ex- 
amples. 

Ofdistinguished  personages  who  lived 
in  this  remote  sphere,  he  who  has  woa 
the  most  celebrity  (and  on -the -narrow- 
est foundation)  ¥ras  the  old  laird  of 
Balnamoon,  pronounced  Bonnymiioe. 
Indeed,  so  often  has  he  been  comme- 
morated, that  the  subject  might  seem 
worn  out,  were  it  not  that  I  knew  him 
rather  better  than  his  other  historians. 
The  basis  of  -character  on  which 
bis  reputation  is  founded  is  meagre 
enough,  and  if  analysed,  I  euspect, 
would  be  found  to  eonstst  for  the  most 
part  of  obstinacy,  formality,  and  stu- 
pidity; together  with  the  delerminatioo 
never  to  leave  the  dining-table  sober, 
and  invariably  lo  ride  home  ^rom  the 
station  at  which  he  had  dined,  what- 
ever might  be  the  distance,  the  time  of 
night,  or  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

Gloomy  and  dolorous  of  aspect, 
though  romantic  enough  in  its  way,  was 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  lairds  of  Ekmny- 
mtine.  It  is  situated  on  the  skirts  of 
the  Grampians,  near  a  -celebrated 
mountain  well  known  to  antiquaries, 
and  named  Catterthun,  on  the  top  of 
which  are  the  remains  of  a  very  strong 
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sided  in  a  comparatively  modem  man- 
sion, whi<:h  in  its  turn  would  have 
looked  sufficiently  worn  and  weatlier- 
beaten,  had  it  not  been  for  the  elegant 
and  favourite  expedient  of  being  rough- 
cwtty  in  which  condition  it  contrasted 
finely  with  the  dark  Scotch  firs  and  ab- 
solute blackness  of  the  comfortable 
peatmosses  which  environed  Bonny- 
no  iine. 

Such  was  the  residence  of  this  once 
notable  laird.  Long  and  weary  was 
the  road  from  thence  to  any  market- 
town,  where  even  a  loaf  of  bread  could 
be  obtained;  or  the  newspaper — al- 
waysf  and  at  best,  more  than  a  week 
old, — for  in  those  days  the  royal  mail 
required  about  a  week  for  travelling 
from  London  to  the  district  of  Bonny- 
isiine.  Indeed,  considering  the  state 
of  roads,  ferries,  coach- wheels,  harness, 
and  intellect,  it  is  only  wonderful  that 
it  arrived  so  soon.  Macadamisation 
was  an  unknown  science  ;  anti-aitriiion 
was  not  dreamed  of ;  and  if  proposed, 
both  would  then  only  have  been  laughed 
at  (as  gas-lights  and  steam  at  6rst  were), 
and  regarded  as  nonsensical  humbug. 

But  the  house  of  Bonnymiine  was  in 
all  respects  a  self- contained  house." 
There  was  no  need  of  sending  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Brechin  (the  nearest 
post-town)  for  necessaries  or  luxuries. 
As  to  the  newspapers,  they  would  arrive 
time  enough,  for  aught  tiie  laird  cared 
about  the  matter,  if  they  were  a  month 
instead  of  a  week  old.  Provisions  of 
all  sorts  were  to  an  unbounded  extent 
plentiful  at  Bonnymiine  ;  and  the 
young  teddies  (the  laird *s  daughters) 
took  their  weekly  turns  of  going 
ahoot  t/ie  house.^^  No  need  was  there 
to  purchase  provender  ;  it  kept  shower- 
ing and  pouring  in  unsought  (baking, 
brewing,  &c.  &c.,  being  also  performed 
at  home) ;  so  that  the  only  requisite  on 
the  part  of  the  young  teddy  in  office  was 
to  manage  her  ample  stores  with  due 
discretion. 

In  particular,  never  was  any  laird's 
house  (except  perhaps  that  of  Dunsin- 
nan)  so  well  supplied  as  Bonnymiine 
with  kain  hem, —  that  is  to  say,  with 
poultry  paid  in  lieu  of,  or  by  way  of, 
rent.  Numberless  petty  tenants  among 
the  dreary  mosses  and  wilds  of  Catter- 
thun  held  their  cottages  and  potato- 
gardens  (what  an  innovation  potatoes 
once  were!)  on  no  other  tenure  than 
the  mere  usage  of  paying  twice  a-year 
so  many  head  of  livmg,  thriving,  and 
creditable  kain  hens.   These,  amount- 


ing per  annum  to  far  more  than  any 
not  monstrously  carnivorous  or  vastly 
extensive  family  could  devour,  were  per- 
haps intended  for  sale ;  but  they  never 
were  sold,  and  having  the  range  of  the 
corn-yard  at  Bonnymiine,  they  were 
well  fed,  and  proved  extremely  pro- 
liiic ;  so  that  the  numbers  increased,  if 
not  to  an  infinite,  yet  to  an  indefinite 
or  unprecedented,  d^ree.  Eggs  were 
so  plentiful,  that  they  could  neither  be 
consumed  nor  sold  fast  enough.  The 
skill  of  the  young  teddies  was  called 
into  requisition  to  preserve  them,^ — the 
result  being  the  establishment  of  an 
e^g-gemal;  such  a  thing  never  having 
been  heard  of  in  all  the  world  except 
at  Bonnymiine. 

Hospitality,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
said,  is  a  virtue  which  seems  natural 
to  the  Scotch ;  but  as  among  them  it  is 
also  looked  upon  as  an  absolute  duty, 
of  course  the  householder  who  refused 
to  practice  it  would  soon  lose  caste, 
and  be  chasse'd  by  all  his  neighbours. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a 
more  hospitable  board  Umn  that  of  the 
laird  of  Bonnymiine.  If  only  his 
guests  arrived  before  or  at  the  dinner- 
hour  (for  he  did  hate  intrusions  after- 
wards), they  were  sure  to  meet  with  the 
heartiest  welcome ;  and  it  was  not  un- 
usual to  see  half-a-dozen  large  howtow^ 
dies,  boiled  or  roasted,  smoking  to- 
gether on  one  "ashet"  Tlie  style  of 
the  cuisine  at  Camacho's  wedding 
seemed  to  have  been  adopted  as  a  mo- 
del of  Bonnymiine.  Moreover,  the 
laird,  till  his  latter  days,  when  he  grew 
very  do^mat^cal,  shewed,  at  least,  this 
much  of  good  tact :  that  those  visitors 
who  did  not  prefer  getting  drunk  might 
be  suffered  to  retain  their  senses  unmo- 
lested, and  might  pass  the  evening  in 
playing  at  whist  with  the  teddies,  who 
were  inveterately  addicted  to  the  card- 
table,  and  had  no  objection  to  venture 
on  pretty  high  stakes.  But  in  those 
days  money  was  always  plentiful. 

The  best  story  on  record  about  the 
X^ird  of  Bonnymiine  is  out  of  sight, — 
that  of  the  library-scene,  introduced 
into  RecoUections  of  Sir  Watier  Scott, 
published  by  Fraser  in  1836.  In 
point  of  accuracy,  it  is  true,  some  ex- 
ceptions might  be  made.  First,  it  was 
not  the  celebrated  "old  laird,"  but  his 
successor,  who  gave  away  the  library; 
secondly,  the  comical  analysis  and 
classification  of  the  books  was  an  in- 
tellectual feat  of  which  I  suspect  nei- 
ther of  them  would  have  been  capable. 
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But  these  are  trifles.  My  stories,  if 
lessfraj^fKott,  will  at  all  events  be  au- 
thentic, and  strictly  accurate. 

The  only  other  anecdotes  current  of 
the  Laird  of  Bonnymiine  relate  to  his 
journeying  home  at  night,  which,  after 
dinmgut  a  friend's  house,  he-invariabiy 
did  ;  and  to  the  solitary  instanceon  re- 
cord of  his  riding  homewards  after  a 
new  flEishion,  without  reaching  the  place 
of  his  destination,  or  even  approaching 
a  step  nearer.  Yor  the  time,  he  was 
like  Don  Quiicote,  under  the  manage- 
ment ef  the  gay  duke  and  duchess. 
Tliis,  perliaps,  is  worth  repeating. 

It  happened  that  a  young  English- 
man, who  inherited  property  in  Scot- 
land, had  been  exceedingly  diverted 
with  the  eccentric  appearance  and  de- 
meanour 'of  the  Laird  of  Bonnymiine  in 
his  boot-hose,  antiquated  coat,  most 
peculiar  wig,  and  cock«d  hat.  More- 
over, the  said  youth,  having  been  on 
one  occasion  induced  by  the  laird  to 
transgress  the  bounds  of  teroperence, 
had  a  strong  inclination  to  play  the  old 
gentleman  a  good-humoured  trick  in  re- 
turn, which  was  done ;  but  to  his  dying 
hour  Bonnymiine  never  forgave  it,  and 
would  not  visit  in  the  same  house  again. 

I  cannot  recollect  under^whose  roof 
the  trick  was  played  off ;  however,  that 
is  of  but  little  consequence.  After 
dinner,  just  as  the  laird  hnd  imbibed  a 
stout  diaro,  <^uite  sufficient  to  impair 
the  discriminating  faculty  of  taste,  two 
decamers,  one  labelled  port,  the  other 
claret,  were  placed  on  the  table,  and 
into  the  former  were  slowly  poured  the 
contents  of  a  dingy,  cobwebbed  bottle, 
dulyohalked  -on  one  side;  all  requisite 
formalily  being  observed  to  detect  on 
tlie  4unnel  whether  the  bee*s  wing  were 
of  the  ri^ht  transparenoy  and  texture. 
This  decanter  was  jpassed  to  the  laird, 
who,  on  trial,  said  it  was  a  fruity  wine, 
and  of  excellent  body ;  at  the  second 
glass,  he  pronounced  it  to  be  the  best 
port  he  had  ever  met  with  in  his  life, 
and  he  ^  wad  ne\'€r  wish  to  see  t)etter 
drink."  Being  afterwards  asked,  whe- 
ther he  would  not  lake  a  glass  of  claret 
by  way  of  variety,  the  4aird  answered^ 
"  Na,  mi  after  port  o'  that  quality 
claret  tasted  nae  het4er  than  sour  mUk^ 
and  he  wouid  not  damnify  his  stomach 
by  mixing  liquors.*'  Accordingly,  he 
adhered  pertinaciously  to  this  ^  ca- 
pital drink  ;**  and  in  tlie  course  of  the 
evening  finished  to  his  own  share,  under 
the  name  of  port,  three  bottles  of  bril- 
liant, strong-brewed,  cherry-bounce  1 


"Such  a  dose  weald  of  coum  have 
annihilated  any  ordinary  man  (or  even 
George  IV.,  who  was  partial  to  the 
same  -kind  oi  lijueurY;  but  it  by  no 
means  produced  conclusive  effects  oa 
the  Laird  of  Bonnymiine,  who  through 
the  whole  evening  seemed  in  the  bat 
possible  condition,  and  highly  pleased 
with  his  entertainment.  At*ihe  usual 
hour,  Peter  announced  that  the  hemes 
were  at  the  door ;  but  having  beea 
summoned -into  -the  dining-room  to  re- 
ceive his  own  **  «tirrup-cup,"  he,  oq 
retiring,  declared  that  the  laird  was 

extraordinar'  fbo."  Foo  or  sober, 
however,  the  laird  as  a  matter  ofcourse 
persisted  in  his  determination  to  ri<le 
home.  0n  the  present  occasion  it  hap- 
pened that,  in  attempting  to  leave  his 
chair,  Bonnymiine  tumbled  down ;  bat 
this  wCts  of  no  consequ^ce,  his  friends 
being  sober  and  wiHing  to  help  htm  up 
again.  Meanwhile,  by  the  activity  of 
the  young  Englishman,  who  bad  retired 
from  the  room,  a  saddie  had  been  ad- 
justed to  and-fixed  upon  a  ^  fell  dyke/* 
that  is  to  say,  a  turf- wall,  close  4:^  the 
mansion^  such  fell  dykes,  often  cen- 
turiesold  (and  mixed  with  whin-stones) 
being  then  an  adjunct  of  every  aacient 
residence. 

The  laird  was  somewhat  confused  by 
his  foil,  and  began  himself  to  suspect 
that  he  was  rather  foo.'*  He  adjusted 
]>is  wig,  drew  up  his  boot-hose,  and  his 
spurs  were  buckled  on  for  him ;  finally, 
his  great-coat,  shawl,  and  cocked-hat, 
all  endowed ;  and,  with  a  look  of  au- 
thority, out  he  marched.  But,  by  the 
kind  interference  of  his  friends,  hb 
course  was  directed  to  the  feli  dyke** 
instei^d  of  the  horses.  A  groom  held 
tlie  stirrup,  the  laird  mounted  (taking 
up  ^  snaffle-rein  firmly  attached  to  a 
stump),  wished  his  friends  good  night, 
tipped  them  a  chorus  to  the  last  song, 
flogged  the  dyke,  and  did  his  best  to 
ride  away ;  all  of  his  friends  retreatior 
except  the  young  Englishman,  who  had 
sheltered  himself  in  a  neighbouring 
broom-bush,  and  the  faithful  Peter, 
who  stood  by,  havmg  tied  the  horses 
to  a  tree.  In  a  little  whiie  the  laird 
whipped  and  spurred  so  hard  that  the 
saddie  broke  from  its  fastenings,  and 
he  rolled  down.  Peter  helped  him  ap 
again ;  and  this  time  prudently  seated 
tlie  iaini  on  the  dyke  witlu>ut  any 
saddle.  After  about  half  an  hour^s 
whipping  and  spurring,  Bonnymiine 
again  fell  off;  and  Peter  going  Dp, 
announced  in  a  decisive  tone,  *«  We're 
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at  bame  noo,  sir!  Your  honour  has 
just  fo*eo  aff  at  the  stable-door."  But 
tiifl  policy  was  superfluous,  for  by  this 
time  the  laird  was  sound  asleep ;  and 
forthwith  he  was  carried  quietly  to  bed. 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  laird 
had  not  imbibed  more  than  his  usual 
dose  of  the  best  wine,  and  in  a  flne 
moonlight  night  was  riding  gallantly 
home  across  a  dreary  moor,  it  hap- 
pened that  his  cocked-hat  and  wig  were 
blown  away  by  a  sudden  gust,  where- 
upon he  came  to  a  full  halt  and  shouted 
for  Peter.  That  fiuthful  squire,  per- 
ceiving the  accident,  had  marked  how 
the  hat  flew,  and  trusted  to  find  the 
wig  inside  of  it.  The  laird  held  Peter's 
horse  during  the  search;  and  af\er  a 
little  while,  by  the  kindly  aid  of  the 
moon,  the  articles  were  discovered 
lying  in  a  pool  of  muddy  water. 
Boonymiine  tried  to  adjust  the  wig  on 
his  head,  but  set  it  wrong  side  fore- 
most. He  tried  again ;  but  being  wet 
and  muddy,  it  would  not  fit.  You 
rascal,*'  said  he,  "  what  d'ye  mean  by 
such  tricks  ?  Ttiis  is  not  my  wig  r 
"  Troth,**  responded  Peter, "  then  your 
honour  maun  just  be  contented,  for 
there's  nae  wigs  here  to  wile  upon  !'* 
{AnglicCj  there  are  no  wigs  here  to  pick 
and  choose  among.) 

With  the  old  Laird  of  Skene,  who 
was  one  of  Bonny miine's  contempo- 
raries and  cronies,  1  was  not  acquaint- 
ed ;  but  his  son  and  successor,  who 
several  times  represented  the  county  of 
Aberdeen  in  parliament,  and  died  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  I  intimately  knew. 
Impossible  as  it  must  have  been  for 
Skene  (I  speak  of  the  M.P.)  to  escape 
a  share  of  that  eccentricity  which  ihen 
belonged  to-the  whole  genus  of  Scotch 
lairds,  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  well- 
educated  gentleman ;  possessed  an  ex- 
tensive library,  which  he  did  not  en- 
tirely neglect ;  and  though,  from  a  slight 
impediment  in  his  utterance,  not  a  good 
sp^iker,  had  a  clear  head  for  business; 


to  dinner.  Of  these  most  sagacious^ 
bold,  and  faithful  creatures,  he  had, 
when  at  home,  never  less,  but  oden 
more,  than  thirty  about  him.  On  their 
account  he  slept  in  a  very  large  four- 
posted  bed,  to  which  on  each  side  there 
vras  a  flight  of  steps  for  them  conve- 
niently to  ascend  by ;  and  if  a  visitor, 
as  sometimes  happened,  was  admitted 
before  the  laird  had  risen,  he  found  the 
bed  covered  with  dogs,  while  Skene, 
who  was  thin  and  of  diminutive  stature, 
became  invisible  among  them.  On  one 
occasion^  after  a  jovial  banquet  at  Ca- 

riston,  the  Hon.  Mr.  M  ,  aided  by 

the  Laird  of  Duntrune  and  some  other 
worthies,  tossed  the  little  dugs  in  a 
blanket ;  which  so  incensed  the  laird, 
that  instead  of  remaining  utterly  coma" 
tote  (as  after  his  fifth  bottle  they  ex- 
pected), he  rose  quietly,  and  from  an 
adjoining  room  fetched  a  blunderbuss 
loaded  with  powder  only,  and  this  he 
forthwith  discharged  over  their  heads, 
shivering  the  glasses  and  extinguishing 
the  lights ;  whereupon  the  dogs  had  an 
opportunity  of  escaping  safely  upstairs. 

Skene  was  an  excellent  boon  com- 
panion, his  mirth  and  good-humour 
being  inexhaustible;  but,  after  a  cer- 
tain stage,  if  he  attempted  a  long 
speech,  no  mortal  could  understand 
him,  and  he  seldom  did  attempt  it. 
Chancing  to  walk  home  with  him  and 
the  late  Earl  of  Buchan  ftom  a  dinner 
at  Lord  Newton's,  I  could  not  help 
being  diverted  with  the  vehement  con- 
trast of  character.  The  earl  was  sober, 
and,  as  usual,  harangued  incessantly  as 
he  went  about  his  own  stupendous 
plans  and  unparalleled  merits, — a  sub- 
ject for  which  the  laird  cared  not  a 
rush,  and  to  which  he  responded  only 
by  interjectional  laughter.  At  last, 
having  come  to  the  door  of  Skene's 
hotel,  his  lordship  queried,  as  a  clencher, 
"  And  now,  kinsman — it  is  not  often 
that  we  meet — tell  me,  what  d  ye  think 
of  that  ?*'   The  laird  tried  to  speak, 
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ed,  ^  let  thy  name  and  title  be  Sftceoii.* 
Tiiou  art  no  longer  kinsman  of  mine, 
but  a  shadow 

Among  the  lairds  of  that  date  some, 
it  is  true,  were  distinguished  for  ex- 
cmive  and  most  punctilious  regularity 
of  manners  and  conduct.  They  would 
drink  hard,  of  course,  but  never  beyond 
certain  bounds ;  and  they  pertinacious- 
ly insisted  on  keeping  r^^ular  hours. 
Among  these  most  extraordinary  and 
eccentric  of  all  people  I  have  to  reckon 
the  old  Laird  of  Usan,  who  was  alto- 
gether a  **  prejink  man  ;  never  in  his 
life  had  been  seen  the  waur  o*  drink/' 
and  was  regarded  as  an  absolute  model 
of  propriety.  At  a  supper  party,  how« 
ever,  during  the  Montrose  race  week, 
Usan  was  induced  by  the  honourable 
laird  of  Panmure  to  partake  of  a  bowl 
of  excellent  punch ;  and,  as  has  hap- 
pened ere  now  to  men  of  temperate 
habits,  his  exhilaration,  when  once  it 
commenced,  became  ludicrously  in- 
tense. It  happened  that  various  non- 
sensical wagers  were  laid  ;  and  during 
that  fatal  night  Usan  betted  against  the 

Hon.  Mr.  M  that,  within  a  single 

hour,  he  would  break  to  shivers  all  the 
pigs  (that  is,  crockery  ware)  which 
could  be  procured  in  the  town  of 
Montrose,  and  this  without  any  stick 
or  other  weapon  of  demolition  to  assist 
him.  The  bet  was  duly  entered  in  one 
of  the  red  pocket-books  which  wise  and 
orderly  people  then  always  carried ; 

and  U)e  Hon.  Mr.  M   perceived 

that  he  had  got  an  excellent  jest  on  the 
anvil.  On  the  plea  that  ample  space 
was  needed  for  the  exploit,  and  in  or- 
der that  fair  play  might  be  adjudged, 
be  caused  an  elaborate  scaffolding  and 
stage,  like  that  of  a  mountebank,  to  be 
erected  at  daybreak  in  the  market- 
place ;  and,  by  the  force  of  his  name 
and  ready  money,  he  contrived  that 
the  supply  of  crockery-ware  should  be 
enormous,  and  in  readiness  next  after- 
noon as  soon  as  the  races  were  over. 

With  sorrow  and  chagrin  did  the 
Laird  of  Usan  recollect  his  foolish  bet, 
and  in  vain  did  he  request  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  try  it  in  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  before  a  few  com- 
petent umpires.  But  this,  for  obvious 
reasons,  was  unsuitable.  Besides,  he 
was  a  man  of  honour  and  spirit,  and 
would  not  flinch  from  any  undertaking. 


however  uncomfortable  the  folfilment 
of  it  might  be  to  his  own  feelings.  In 
order  that  he  might  accomplish  his  task 
in  style,  he  wore  an  enormous  pair  of 
fisherman's  boots,  resembling  thoee 
formerly  used  by  postilions  in  France, 
only  more  clumsy  and  cumbRMts. 
Thus  equipped,  be  commenced  bis  la- 
bours, with  all  the  fashionaUe  equi- 
pages from  the  race-course  stationed 
round  him,  and  a  mob  besides,  filling 
the  entire  market-place,  which  happens 
to  be  of  large  dimensions.  Usan  begw 
boldly  witli  the  contents  of  one  large 
creel  (or  basket),  selecting  the  teapots 
and  other  utensils  with  handles,  which 
he  raised  above  his  head  and  smashed 
together.  Then,  for  shortness'  sake,  be 
upset  the  creel,  and  stamped  foriousty 
among  tlie  cups,  plates,  and  saucers, 
till  not  one  remained  undemolished. 

Hes  dancing,  he*s  dancing! — send 
for  the  fiddlers !"  cried  the  mob,  with 
a  tremendous  burst  of  laughter  and 
applause. 

Think  of  this  exploit  by  an  elderly 
gentleman  in  a  powdered  tie-wig,  in  a 
formally  cut  coat,  and  who  till  now 
and  through  all  his  life  had  been  well- 
known  through  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood as  the  very  model,  the  me 
pita  ultra  of  gravity,  decorum,  and 
staid  solemnity  of  character!  In  a 
wild  youth,  such  conduct  would  have 
been  absurd  enough  ;  but  in  the  Laird 
of  UiMH  the  ridiculousness  of  it  was, 
ft  om  the  force  of  contrast,  monstrous, 
astounding,  overpowering  I  Then  the 
exertion  of  demolishing  even  the  first 
batch  of  crockery  ware,  in  double-quick 
time,  was  by  no  means  slight ;  and  the 
tie-wig  had  repeatedly  fiown  off  amid 
roars  of  laughter.  A  friend  eagerly 
provided  him  with  a  red  night-cap; 
and  Usan  threw  ofi*  his  coal.  But 
within  other  ten  minutes  the  stage  was 
loaded  with  large  creels  full  of  crockery. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  M         had  emptied 

every  shop ;  even  bribed  or  persuaded 
private  houses  to  contribute.  Several 
cartloads  had  arrived,  the  contents  of 
which  were  hoisted  up  in  baskeu  as  if 
there  never  vrould  be  an  end,  and 
Usan's  exertions  assumed  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  rage  and  frenzy. 

The  ferocious  and  determined  grins 
with  which  he  raised  certain  vesseb 
above  his  head  to  smash  them,  as  they 


*  Gaelic  for  shadow,  according  to  Lord  Buchan;  but  I  caonot  answer  for  aecuracy 
of  spelling. 
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were  too  strong  to  treed  asunder,  and 
tbe  erobarraisnicnt  into  which  he  was 
thrown  by  larger  jars  without  handles, 
and  the  so-styled  greybeards  —  these 
Tarieties  roused  the  mob  to  ecstasy. 
At  such  moments,  shouts  of"  Bravo  r* 
^  Well  done,  Usan !"  «  Usan  for  ever  I'' 

Hurrah  1*'  rent  the  air.  The  noise  of 
laughter  and  applause  together  proved 
such  as  never  before  nor  since  was 
heard  in  the  town  of  Montrose.  In- 
deed, the  consequences  even  then  were 
somewhat  serious,  for  several  persons 
fell  into  convulsions  from  excessive 
mirth,  and  one  burst  a  blood-vessel. 
But  these  minor  incidents  were  un- 
known on  the  central  field  of  action, 
where,  with  an  inimitable  mock  gravity, 

the  Hon.  Mr.  M  stood  at  one  end 

of  the  stage  to  watch  the  proceedings, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  question  of  national 
importance.  At  last  the  supply  of 
crockery -ware  failed  ;  and  whether 
Usan  had  contrived  to  win  or  lose  his 
bet  I  have  no  recollection.  But  tlie 
result,  ultimately,  was  by  no  means  of 
the  comical  cast.  The  unwonted  exer- 
tion, and  still  more  the  vexation  at 
having  appeared  in  so  unbecoming  and 
ridiculous  a  predicament,  brought  on  a 
fever;  from  which,  though  he  lived  a 
long  time  afterwards,  the  old  laird  of 
Usan  never  fully  recovered :  nor  aAer 
that  race-week  did  he  ever  make  his 
appearance  in  public. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  M   had, 

in  those  days,  a  very  keen  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  and  derived  considerable 
amusement  from  doing  things  which 
made  the  world  stare.  A  dinner-party 
on  any  remarkable  occasion  v?as  al- 
ways protracted  by  him  for  two  or 
three  days,  during  which  he  would  not 
allow  his  companions  to  recover  their 
sober  senses ;  nor,  if  it  could  be  avoid- 
ed, would  he  permit  any  of  them  to 
behold  the  sun-light.  The  Laird  of 
Duntrune  used  to  vex  him  sometimes 
by  sleeping  too  long  on  the  floor ;  and, 
on  one  of  those  occasions,  in  the  town 
of  Dundee,  Mr.  M  ■■,  about  nine  in 
the  morning,  hired  a  hearse  (which,  in 
Scotland,  is  always  a  horrible  vehicle 
painted  with  Death's  heads),  and  into 
It  he  made  the  tavern-waiters  place  the 
somnolent  camerado;  then  he  himself 
mounted  the  box,  and  drove  the  hearse 
for  some  time  about  the  town. 

But  there  were  mansions  and  even 
districts  from  which  the  spirit  of  life 
seemed  to  have  absolutely  fled.  The 
inhabitants  thereof  seemed  to  belong  to 


another  age,  or  to  no  age  at  all ;  they 
were  exclusive  with  a  vengeance,  and 
might  be  styled  antediluvian.  To  this 
class  belonged  tlie  Honourable  J.  O., 

master  of  B  :  his  residence  was 

then  frightfully  old,  and  situated  in  the^ 
midst  of  extensive  woods  of  dwarf  birch 
and  hazel,  intersected  by  footpaths  in 
all  directions,  among  which  one  easily 
lost  his  way.  The  castle  was  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
high,  and  built  on  a  sloping  promon- 
tory with  a  rivulet  beneath:  it  wasy 
indeed,  a  tall,  gaunt,  ghastly  edifice. 
The  trees  immediately  about  the  build- 
ing were  stately  and  ancient,  but  they 
did  not  overtop  it.  In  this  mansion 
few  guests  hacl  entrance,  for  the  pro- 
prietor was  extremely  odd :  he  did  not 
vbit,  and  would  not  be  visited.  The 
answers  to  most  applications  for  an 
audience  were  in  the  same  formula 

The  master  finds  himsel  no  vera 
weel  the  day.  He  will  see  you  some 
itlter  time  ;  or  aiblins,  it  micht  be  better 
if  ye  wret  him  a  line." 

1  was  one  admitted,  along  with  my 
fether,  to  a  morning  call  at  this  house, 
and  never  shall  forget  it.  The  master 
himself  never  went  out  of  doors  at  all, 
except  to  walk  on  a  long  terrace,  to 
which  he  had  access  from  a  bedroom- 
door,  or  to  survey  the  world  from  a 
bartizan  one  hundred  and  twenty  feef 
high.  He  did  not  even  walk  in  the 
garden ;  and  used,  if  possible,  to  ex- 
cuse himself  from  attending  public 
meetings  by  pleading  illness.  My  visit 
there  was  in  the  year  1795. 

We  entered  by  a  low  archway  and 
a  door  studded  with  iron  nails  (the 
regular  ancient  plan),  and  mounted  up 
a  long,  narrow,  turnpike  stair  with  high 
steps.  At  last  we  got  into  a  small 
sitting-room,  remarkable  enough  in  its 
way.  The  narrow  windows  were  all 
sunk  into  deep  recesses,  the  walls  being 
about  eight  feet  thick.  Every  object 
in  this  apartment  was  to  the  last  degree 
antiquated.  There  were  portraits  on 
the  walls,  for  the  family  had  once  been 
distinguished  and  opulent ;  but,  as  the 
picture-cleaner  had  never  been  em- 
ployed at  B— they  had  become  so 
deeply  darkened  by  the  hand  of  Time, 
that,  although  features  were  partially 
discernible,  the  figures  were  not.  There 
stood  in  the  room  one  of  those  mys- 
terious instruments  called  a  spinnet  (or 
virginals),  of  which  species  I  have 
never  known  any  one  respond  to  the 
touch  with  sounds  that  an  auditor 
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ivould  wish  to  hear  repeated.  Whedier 
the  present  specimen  formed  an  excep* 
tion,  or  like  all  the  rest  could  only  play 
plapper^  plapper^  I  know  not,  standing 
too  much  in  awe  of  the  proprietors  to 
make  any  experiment  upon  it. 

The  master  himself  was  naturally  a 
tall,  gaunt  figure,  but  stooped  a  good 
deal,  which  made  him  look  very  old. 
He  had  an  aquiline  nose,  and  eyes 
capable  of  indicating  fierce  passion  if 
he  were  roused,  which  did  sometimes 
happen ;  but  I  never  saw  him  except 
in  his  most  tranquil  moods.  In  his 
company  that  day  were  two  sisters,  one 
of  them  a  widow  of  composed  manners ; 
the  other  a  spinstress,  and  utterly  de- 
ranged, whom,  to  my  astonishment, 
we  found  in  a  sort  of  full  dress  of  the 
year  1740 ;  and  wearing  what  I  new 
set  eyes  on  before  or  since  —  namely, 
a  hoop  !  She  looked  extremely  wild, 
and  had  a  number  of  letters  before  her, 
which  she  kept  folding  and  unfolding 
upon  the  table.  Tiie  other  lady  seemed 
in  no  wise  remarkable.  However,  it 
was  altogether  a  ghostly  group;  yet 
the  dignity  and  quiet  demeanour  of  the 
master  were  very  striking. 

My  father's  object  was  to  ascertain 
whether  this  extraordinary  person  would 
join  in  canning  on  a  lawsuit  {alreadtf 
of  one  hundred  years'  duration),  against 
the  Lairds  of  Brotherton,  who,  on  pre- 
tence of  supplying  water  for  certain 
mills,  constructed  an  immense  barrier 
across  the  North  Esk,  which  prevented 
the  salmon  from  getting  up  the  river, 
to  the  great  loss  of  other  proprietors 
who  had  fisheries  thereon.  To  this 
proposition  the  master  would  by  no 
means  agree.  With  great  composure  he 
replied  that  he  had  often  enough  heaixl 
complaints  of  Brotherton  and  his  mill- 
dyke  ;  but,  as  long  as  lie  could  avoid 
it,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  law 
processes  on  this  or  any  occasion.  It 
W4S,  in  his  opinion,  tlie  worst  of  all 
methods  of  contest. 

Mv  father  unset  this  conclusion  in 


aware  of  its  import  aoy  more  tban  tfai 
parrot  who  can  be  taught  the  saaie 
words.  So  short  is  our  time  upon 
earth,  that,  if  men  had  comraoD  sense, 
there  would  be  no  quarrelling  about 
that  which  is  of  such  brief  doratioo, 
not  only  as  regards  ourselves,  but  those 
in  whom  we  feel  an  interest,  and  who 
are  immediately  to  succeed  us.  In  oae 
word,  I  will  not  join  in  the  lawsuit, 
but  am  glad  to  see  you  notwithstand- 
ing. Haniy  bring  ttwas  ena  dem  Kd^ 
ler  fur  dkjremden.    Fenieht  cr 

The  last  words  were  addressed  to  ao 
old  Swiss,  firom  the  canton  of  Berne, 
who  returned  soon  afterwards  and 
placed  on  the  table  a  Westphalia  hara, 
wine,  cakes,  and  a  case  of  Dantsic 
liqueurs,  &c. 

The  Master  of  B  was  uoqoes- 

tionably  crazed ;  but,  like  other  oai^ 
people,  had  a  good  share  of  wicommeu 
sense.  He  did  one  excdleDt  thing, 
which  has  been  erroneously  ascribed 
to  a  noble  earl  in  the  North ;  but,  as 
Horace  says,  Muiato  nomine,  &c  ;  both 
were  equally  competent,  and  it  tells  as 
well  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  Scot- 
land, like  England  and  Ireland,  was 
in  those  days  amply  provided  with 
attorneys.  One  of  this  worshipfiil  fra- 
ternity, named  John  Lowe,  vras  an 
especial  miscreant,  and  never  in  his 
life  lost  any  opportunity  which  he 
could  clutch  of  acting  spitefully,  op- 
pressively, and  avariciously.  Towards 
the  poor  he  shewed  an  excess  of  in- 
solence, and  to  the  opulent  the  most 
abject  servility.  Charges  of  homing, 
captions,  poindings,*'  and  such  like 
amiable  proceeding  of  the  law,  whidh, 
as  if  ashamed  of  its  own  acts,  shelteis 
itself  under  the  mask  afforded  by 
fiction,  calling  the  person  against  whoa 
all  this  is  addressed  a  rebel  —  these 
were  particularly  and  p&r  esctUtiKt  the 
chosen  employments  of  John  Lowe; 
and  in  this  way  it  happened  that  a 
poor  family,  who  lived  on  the  lands  of 
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being  DOt  materia]  to  my  present  pur- 
pose). In  England,  where  proceedings 
of  this  kind  are  quite  usual  and  con- 
formable to  rule,  of  course  no  notice 
would  have  been  taken  of  such  a  mat- 
ter. In  Scotland,  however,  it  is  iar 
diiTerent;  and  whilst  a  poinding  (ex- 
ecution on  goods,  &c.)  is  reckoned 
Tery  harsh,  imprisonment  for  debt,  ex- 
cept when  directed  against  the  most 
depraved  characters,  is  regarded  with 

abhorrence.    The  Master  of  B  

beard  of  the  circumstances,  and  one 
erening  he  sent  for  John  Lowe,  who 
most  obsequiously  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons. 

In  early  life  the  Master  of  B  

bad  filled  a  diplomatic  situation  abroad, 
and  he  had  been  educated  on  the  Con- 
tinent. He  received  John  with  very 
formal  courtesy,  inquired  whetlier  he 
bad  not  a  pecuniary  claim  against  N. 
and  N.,  and  what  was  the  present 
stage  of  the  proceedings  1  In  presence 
of  his  own  land-steward  he  questioned 
and  cross-questioned,  made  deductions, 
and,  finally,  offered  John  Lowe  a  sum 
of  money  in  discharge  of  both  actions. 
John  pleaded  that  it  was  too  little. 
The  master  said,  very  coolly,  "  I  pre- 
sume, sir,  you  are  averse  to  making 
even  any  deduction  ?  Vastly  well. 
We  shall  settle  this  matter  in  the  Arst 
place.  Write  a  proper  discharge  to 
both  actions,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  you  shall 
have  your  money." 

The  master  was  extremely  particular  in 
examining,  along  with  his  land-steward, 
that  the  discharges  and  receipts  were 
correct ;  indeed,  made  John  write  them 
three  tiroes  over  before  he  felt  content. 
Tliis  being  done,  and  the  cash  paid, 
he  put  these  documents  into  his  strong 
box,  and  told  the  steward  that  he  should 
not  want  him  again  that  evening,  but 
desired  his  attendance  the  following 
morning  at  seven  o'clock. 

John  Lowe  was  now  left  with  the 


lock,  and  the  door  was  of  enormous 
strength.  The  master  then  quietly 
said, — 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Lowe,  do  you  con- 
sider^^^ourself  fully  and  sufficiently 

"  Certainly,  your  honour.  It  was  a 
very  kind  ack  in  behalf  o*  tham  puir 
folks ;  a  perfect  pattren  for  our  neigh- 
bouring nobility  and  gentry.  Am  vera 
fflad  and  thankful  that  the  business  has 
been  settled.'' 

"  You  are  paid,  Mr.  Lowe  V* 

"  Entirely  paid,  your  honour:  cap- 
tion fees,  rouping  charges,  and  a'  thing 
inclusive.^' 

"  But  your  own  fees,  Mr.  Lowe  ?" 
Am    perfeckly  content,  your 
honour.'' 

But  there  may  be  two  opinions  on 
the  same  question,  Mr.  Lowe.  I  think 
you  are  not  by  any  means  properly 
paid,  and  mean  to  convince  you  of  my 
opinion." 

During  this  conversation,  the  roas- 
ter had  kindled  a  lamp  which  stood 
on  the  chimney-piece.  He  took  from 
a  press  a  beautiful  pair  of  pocket- 
pistols,  examined  the  flints  and  priming, 
placed  one  in  his  breast-pocket,  and 
held  the  other  in  his  right  hand. 

Mr.  Lowe,**  said  he,  in  an  abrupt 
and  stern  tone,  before  we  separate, 
I  have  to  request  one  trifling  act  of 
complaisance  on  your  part.  You  must 
eat  tnat  pair  of  tallow  candles  1*' 

I  cannot  do  that,  your  honour* 
It  wad  disagree  with  my  stamack  !" 

«*  You  shall  eat  them,  by  G—  I" 
exclaimed  the  master,  or  be  shot 
through  the  head." 

The  fire  of  madness  and  long-sup- 
pressed rage  now  glared  from  the  mas- 
ter's eyes.  When  once  roused,  he 
was  not  to  be  trifled  with ;  indeed  one 
might  as  well  have  tried,  by  reasoning 
and  expostulation,  to  stop  the  career 
of  a  thundei^bolt  or  tornado  1  John 
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LOT  THE  FIRST.     BY  CRISPCS. 


[Under  this  head  we  purpose  gathering  up  any  chances  of  small  itmy  speeimeoi 
of  choice  porcelain,  or  even  broken  bits  of  pretty  crockery,  which,  even  ts 
fragments,  may  be  ornamental.  Oui  old  curiosity-shop  will  not  interfere  wiih 
that  of  Matter  Humphrey. — O.  Y.] 


Rest  thee,  poor  ghost  of  Elia !  'tis  the  name  alone  of  one  of  thy  companionable 
Essays  that  I  needs  must  borrow ;  and  peace  to  thy  Downing  Street  lucubraticmi, 
O  most  versatile  of  foreign  secretaries  I  for  from  thee  I  seek  nothing.  QuaogFum 
and  Qui  Hi  may  be  steeped  in  illicit-opium-begotten  slumbers,  while  the  angry 
retorts  of  Commissioner  Lin  and  Captain  Elliott  buzz  around  them  in  vatD. 
Old  China  will  grow  yet  older  for  me,  ere  I  venture  on  a  closer  connexion  with 
the  Brother  of  the  Moon  than  I  enjoy  at  this  present  social  writing  over  a  cup  of 
Twining's  genuine  Bohea. 

^is  bond fide  old,  cracked  china,  that  I  deliver  into  thy  hand,  lector  benewdc-- 
▼ernacularly,  gentle  reader ;  and  in  simplicity  of  heart  I  bid  thee  circulate  the 
cup  "  that  cheers,  but  not  inebriates,"  and,  witl\  Pope's  dames  of  old, 


If  thou  art  blessed  with  a  grandmother,  whose  tenacious  memory  bat  rigidly  pre- 
served all  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  birth  of  that  Prince  of  infinite  jest 
the  Regent,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  in  some  mysterious  chamber  there  exists  a 
ttill  more  mysterious  door,  to  which  tradition  has  assigned  the  name  of  the 
China-closet.  Hence,  on  state  occasions  only,  are  produced  (a  motley  group)  the 
niggardly  fieiiry  cups  of  two  centuries  ago — the  infantine  teapot,  with  its  nightcap 
,of  real,  bright  silver,  attached  to  the  spout  by  a  chain  of  the  same.  All  these  are 
small  matters,  peradventure,  to  us ;  but  thy  relative  sets  great  store  by  them,  for 
to  her  they  speak  from  the  grave  of  dead-and-gone  sympathies — they  are  at  the 
clay-cold  remains  of  a  departed  race — they  recall  the  merry  tales  of  her  okl 
gossips  over  the  sober  four  o'clock  meal,  preparatory  to  a  visit  to  the  theatre ; 
and  now  the  very  rivets  which  hold  their  old  sides  together  seem  as  links  in  a 
chain  of  affections,  which  without  them  were  shattered  in  pieces.   The  things  in 


JESCHYLU8,  WALLER,  AND  BTRON  —  THE  COBBLER. 

'  Cum  tua  non  edaa,  carpis  mea  cannioa,  Lnli, 

Carpere  vel  noli  nostra,  vel  ede  tut."— Martial. 


"  Sometimes  counsel  take,  and  sometimes  tea.** 
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This  18  tlie  burthen  of  the  Ljbian**  tale  : 
An  eagle,  stricken  by  a  bowman  8  shaft. 
Cried,  as  he  viewed  the  fashion  of  the  plume, 
Thus  to  no  stranger  wing,  but  to  mine  own, 
I  yield  me  ci^re_AfiS.  Translation, 

O,  ruthless  Time !  couldst  thou  spare  but  a  poor  solitary  fragment  ?  Like  the 
ruined  stone,  which  is  all  that  tells  of  departed  wortli,  is  this  the  poor  remainder 
of  thy  handy  works  ? 

"  Quis,  talia  fando, 
Myrmidonum,  Dolopumve,  aut  duri  miles  Ulixi, 
Temperet  a  lachrymis  V* 


Then  see  how  the  bard  who  hymned  the  charms  of  Sacharissa  addresses 
"A  lady  singing  a  song  of  his  composition." 

"  That  eagle's  fate  and  mine  are  one. 

Which  on  the  shaft  that  made  him  die 
EspyM  a  feather  of  his  own 
Wherewith  he  wont  to  soar  so  high.*' 

The  lines  of  Byron  will  be  remembered  as  immediately  following  his  regret 
that  too  intense  an  application  to  study  had  destroyed  the  high  youthful  promise 
of  Kirke  White:— 

"  So  the  struck  eagle,  stretched  upon  the  plain. 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
View'd  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quiverM  in  his  heart. 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel. 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impell'd  the  steel. 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  lite-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast.^ 

English  Bards,  ^c. 


THE  COtiBLER. 

(Translated from  Horace  by  an  unknown 
hand,) 

A  cobbler  there  was,  and  he  lived  in  a 
still, 

Which  served  him  for  parlour,  and 

kitchen,  and  all ; 
No  coin  in  his  pocket,  no  care  in  his 

pate,— 

No  ambition  had  he,  no  duns  at  his 
gate. 

Contented  he  worked,  and  he  thought 

himself  happy 
If  at  night  he  could  purchase  a  jug  of 

brown  nappy. 
How  he*d  laugh  then,  and  whistle,  and 

sing,  too,  most  sweet ! 
^yingy  **  <f ust  to  a  hair  I  have  made 

both  ends  meet." 


IN  SUTOREM  INFELICEM. 
(Epod,  xviii.) 

VixiT  tabcmft  sutor ;  huic  mens«, 
dnpes. 

Tola  huic  supellex  intus,  in  parvo  Lare ; 
Nec  zona  nummura  nec  caput  curara 
tulit, 

Nec  ambiebat  ille  veste  candid& 
Gives,  timebatve  Alfium  ad  fores  suas.  5 

Opus  peregit  sorte  contentus,  mod5 
Zy tho  lagenam  nocte  compleret  novo ; 
Tum  quos  cachinnos  ederet  I  plaudens 
sibi, 

Dulcissimoque  fistulans  oris  sono, 
Clamans,  ''Ad  unguem  convenit  sump- 
tus  rei."  10 


Ver.  5.]  Alfius  hie,  ut  videtur  (Epod.  ii.  67)  foenerator  contra  debitores  ssevissi- 
mus. — Torrent. 

Ver.  7.]  Zythus  hie,  quern  Gneci  ivP$v  appellabant,  cerevisis  species  qasdam. 
Gall.  La  Here.   Nos.  IdfOton  Stont. 
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But  Love,  the  dUturber  of  high  and  of 
low, 

Who  shoots  at  the  peasant  as  well  as 

the  beau ; 
He  shot  the  poor  cobbler  quite  through 

the  heart, 

l\rish  he  had  bit  some  more  ignoble 
part. 

It  was  from  a  cellar  this  archer  did 
play, 

Where  a  buxom  young  damsel  continu- 
ally lay ; 

Her  eyes  shone  so  bright  as  she  rose 

every  day. 
That  she  shot  the  poor  cobbler  right 

over  the  way. 

He  sang  her  love-songs  as  he  sat  at  his 
work, 

But  she  was  as  hard  as  a  Jew  or  a 
Turk; 

Whenever  he  spake  she  would  6out  and 

would  fleer. 
Which  put  the  poor  cobbler  right  into 

despair. 

So  he  took  up  his  awl  that  he  had  in 
the  world, 

And  to  make  away  with  himself  he  re- 
solved ; 

And  he  pierced  through  U»e  body  in- 
stead of  the  sole, 

So  the  cobbler  he  died,  and  the  bell  it 
did  toll. 

And  now  in  good- will  I  advise  as  a 
friend, 

Ye  cobblers,  take  warning  by  this  cob- 
bler's end ; 

Keep  your  hearts  out  of  love^  for  we 
find  by  what's  past. 

That  Love  brings  us  all  to  an  end  at 
the  W. 


At  paupemm  turbator  atqoe  divitom 
Amor,  sagittas  Stinkomaliensibus 
Oxoniensique  inferens  turbse  simnl, 
Trajecit  aegri  pectus  et  cor  intimum, 
Heus  1  turpiori  itde  digna  vulneral  15 


Tendebat  arcum  Numen  h  cellario. 
In  quo  puella  leta  ponebat  torum ; 
Utque  ilia  vestes  induebat  indies 
Radios  acutos  luminum  emisit  procul, 
Miserrimi  sutoris  arsuros  sinu.  90 


I  lie  ad  labores  mox  erotopsegnia 
Canebat ;  ilia  tigribus  morosior ; 
Quoties  loquenti  reddidit  convicia  1 
Sutoris  inde  sseva  desperatio  I 
Sumebat  ergo,  quantum  habebat,  n- 
buUm,  95 

Citumque  festinabat  exitum  sibi ; 
Terebravit  ergo  corpus,  baud  opus, 
suum; 

Perivit  ille  sutor  infelix  niroisy 
Atque  edidit  campana  (eimlem  sonun. 
Amicus  ergo  consulo  sutoribus,  30 

Sutoris  hujus  valeat  exemplum  preoor, 
Amorii  abiit  vulnu$  a  prMordiis, 
Namque  hoc  videtur  a  recenti  febolft, 
Hunc  esse  vits  carcerem  et  calcem 
simul. 
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THE  CAf£  D£  la  uicENCE. 


BY  A  CnESS-PLAYEB. 


"  I  vowed  that  I  would  dedicate  my  powers 

To  thee  and  thine !    Have  I  not  kept  the  tow  ? 

With  beating  heart  and  streaming  ejes,  even  now 
I  call  the  phantoms  of  a  thousand  hours 
Each  from  his  voicelees  grave ;  they  have,  in  visioned  bowers 

Of  studious  zeal  and  love's  delight, 

Outwatched  with  me  the  envious  night."—  Shellet. 


«V  Htpolite  r 

«  rAJ,  Monsieur  r 

"  La  cevte  d  payer  r 

And  while,  as  Macheath  sings,  the 
charge  is  prepared,"  let  us  settle  the 
point  as  to  bow  we  shall  keep  oar 
veins  thawed  this  frosty  night.  We 
have  dined,  and — thanks  to  Cham- 
peanx— have  dined  well;  but  where, 
in  phrase  of  France,  shall  we  do  our 
digestion  V  On  a  Sunday  evening  the 
Paris  theatres  are  mob;  to  dress  for 
pretty  Madame  B*s  soiree,  upon  a  ten- 
franc  dinner,  with  the  thermometer  be- 
low freezing  point,  is  north  of  inviting ; 
while  both  Valentino  and  Musard  are 
on  the  seventh  day  equally  rococo.  I 
am  a  chess-player ;  and  you,  my 
friend,  ought  to  be  so  too;  therefore, 
put  foith  in  my  pilotage.  We*ll  away 
to  the  Caf<6  de  la  R^gnice,  and  sip  our 
Mocha  among  Caissa*s  votaries. 

The  sar^on  of  Monsieur  Champeaux 
serves  his  writ,  and  fingers  the  cash 
with  a  grace  worthy  of  the  name  be 
hears.  We  are  bowed  forth.  Ugh! 
How  cutting  is  this  north-easter  I  and 
how  dense  the  snow-fall  I  The  Place 
de  fat  Bourse  reminds  me  of  an  ice- 
pfoin  in  Russia ;  and  the  Bourse  itself 
UxAs  like  a  huge  twelflhcake,  plastered 
over  with  white  sugar.  The  building 
was  modelled  after  a  Greek  temple ;  it 
is  a  temple  still,  the  name  of  its  God 
being  merely  altered.  But  it  is  much 
too  a>ld  to  prate  philosophy.  LikeAta- 
hinta,  I  gamer  up  my  drapery,  and  run 
#bril«  Tramp— tramp— we  plash  through 
the  snow  and  mud.  The  streets  are  de- 
solate, to  what  this  part  of  Paris  gene- 
lally  is  at  seven  o'clock,  and  the  sludge 
isaf>otdeep.  We  gain  the  Rue  Riche- 
lieu, bound  like  rain-deer  across  the 
Place  du  Palais  Royal,  and  first  draw 
hreath  as  we  dasli  headlong  into  the 
entrance  of  the  brilliantly  illumined 
so^on  which  constitutes  the  Cafe  de  la 
B^gence. 

We  are  in  the  temple  of  the  thirty- 
two  ;  and  here  indeed  chess  rules 
vol.  XXII.  mo.  cxxxii. 


and  reigns  without  control.**  No  pen 
has  yet  fairly  sketched  this  celebrated 
locak^  though  many  have  pretended  to 
trace  its  lineaments.  In  that  amusing 
work,  Let  Fhm^ais  peinti  par  eux" 
mimes,  M^ry  pencils  the  Parisian 
chess-player,  and  —  llie  truth  shall  out 
— depicts  him  vilely.  Mdry  has  a 
fluent  tongue  and  a  witty  brain  ;  but 
knows  no  more  of  chess,  practically, 
than  the  man  in  the  moon's  dog.  The 
historian  of  the  Cafe  must  have  mixed 
intimately,  during  many  years,  with  the 
first  chess  artists,  past  and  present,  and 
must  play  pretty  well  himself.  Let 
our  own  right  hand  crayonise  the 
French  che^men,  as  they  present 
themselves  [n  theyear  of  grace  eighteen- 
hundred  and  forty;  and  pounds  to 
pumpkins  we  beat  Mdry  out  of  the 
field.  Vovons, 

The  Caie  de  la  Regence,  in  its  out- 
ward man,  is  soon  disposed  of.  Large, 
low,  and  in  shape  resembling  a  parallel- 
ogram of  toasted  cheese,  the  very  anti- 
thesis of  the  graceful  or  lovely,  our 
sakm  presents  nothing  in  its  personal 
appearance  which  may  compete  with 
the  glittering  caf^  of  modem  times. 
Stove-heated  to  suffocation — gas-lighted 
to  oppression — the  blackhole  of  Cal- 
cutta was  its  elder  sister ;  though  the 
R^ence  has  mirrors  in  abundance,  and 
slabs  of  marble  to  top  its  tables.  Seven 
days  in  the  week,  from  morn  till  mid- 
night, the  crowd  pass  over  its  sanded 
floor,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  on  the 
Brighton  beach;  the  said  floor  doing 
double  duty  on  Sundays.  Then  do  the 
pekint  and  calicots — Anglice  "  snobs" 
—  pour  their  myriads  into  the  Rd- 
gence,  thicker  than  ever  came  suitors 
to  Corinthian  Lais.  After  three  or  four 
o'clock  on  a  winter's  Sunday,  happy  is 
the  ntan  who  has  formed  bis  partie; 
room  to  place  another  chess-boanl,  even 
on  your  knees,  being  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. All  keep  their  hats  on,  to  save 
space ;  and  an  empty  chair  is  worth  a 
monarch's  ransom. 
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The  din  of  voices  shakes  llie  roof  as 
we  enter.  Can  this  be  chess? — the 
game  of  philosophers— the  wrestling  of 
the  strong-minded — the  recreation  of 
pensive  solitude-* thus  practised  amid 
a  roar  like  that  of  the  Regent's  Park 
beast-sliow  at  feeding  time  I  Laughter, 
whistling,  singing,  screaming,  spitting, 
spouting,  and  shouting,—  tappings, 
lappings,  drumroings,  and  hummings, 
disport  in  their  glory  around  us.  Have 
we  not  made  a  blunder,  and  dropped 
into  the  asylum  of  Charenton?  Stun- 
ned with  the  riot,  we  sigh  for  cotton  to 
stuff  our  ears;  and  fight  our  progress 
into  a  far-away  comer,  in  order  to  re- 
cover our  bewildered  senses.  Coffee  is 
brought.  We  sip,  and  scan  the  scene 
before  us ;  resolving  its  discordant  ele- 
ments by  slow  degrees  into  one  vast 
tableau.  Man  gets  used  to  every 
thing  except  the  toothach.  I  know  a 
Londoner  dwelling  next  door  to  a  cop- 
persmith, who  wakes  in  the  night  when 
the  artisans  cease  hammering !  So 
is  it  with  me  at  the  present  moment. 
The  noise  is  bearable,  and  presently 
may  become  even  agreeable.  Manners 
are  to  be  noted,  and  chess-men  to  be 
sketched.  I  mount  my  hobby,  stemly 
resolving  not  to  ride  to-day  with  a 
snaffle-bridle.  I  fear  the  age  is  too  un- 
poetical  to  bear  with  so  much  enthu- 
siasm, in  application  to  chess,  as  my 
pen  ordinanly  gives  vent  to. 

JTie  good  city  of  Paris,  be  it  known, 
holds  four  thousand  caf(§s ;  of  which 
the  CM  Procope,  and  the  Caf6  de  la 
Rigence  are  unquestionably  the  Adam 
and  Eve.  The  Rigence  was  esta- 
blished as  a  rendezvous  for  the  literati 
of  the  day,  under  the  government  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and,  like  Will's 
in  London,  became,  from  its  eligible 
position,  the  haunt  of  the  most  cele- 
brated esprits  of  France  during  the 
eishteenth  centurv.    Voltaire,  the  two 


still  at  that  time  in  existeoce,  naaed 
from  the  departed  great.  Tliese  SKred 
shrines  are  now  superseded  by  marble 
slabs;  coal-gas  sparkles  in  sun-hke 
lustres ;  and  Voltaire  could  hardly  re- 
cognise his  favoured  lounge,  save  frooi 
the  low -ceiled  room  unaltered  in  its 
proportions.  A  dingy  portrait  of  Phih- 
dor  yet  hangs,  I  am  glad  to  tee, 
against  the  wall .  To  a  chess  antiqaaiy, 
the  relic  would  be  worth  puidxase  at 
its  weight  in  gold. 

Custom  soon  stamped  the  Ca^de 
la  R^ence  as  the  nead-qaaiters  of 
chess,  and  the  uninitiated  retired  §«b 
its  walls.  It  is  shocking  to  see  tk 
fane  at  the  present  time  occasion^ 
desecrated  by  draughts  and  dominoes ; 
and  had  I  my  will,  even  the  timber- 
framed  journals  ^ould  be  throws 
overboard.  Chess  is  chess,  and  sbouhi 
be  preserved  intact  from  grower  na- 
terial.  In  the  French  Ana  exist  vtXDj 
mots  levelled  at  the  R^ence  in  the 
earlier  years  of  its  existence.  One  of 
the  foremost  of  these  Parisian  ''Joes" 
runs,  that  a  certain  man  was  ooce  sees, 
who  spent  daily  six  or  seven  houn  at 
the  R^nce  for  ten  years;  constanUy 
occupied  in  poring  over  the  playen, 
but  refusing  invariably  to  play  him- 
self, and  never  speaking  even  a  single 
word.  A  disputed  point  arose;  the 
gaUrie  was  tbm,  and  the  tadtaro  ve- 
teran was  pressed  into  the  service  as 
umpire.  Sorely  pushed  to  decide  the 
question,  Monsieur  owned  that,  ao  &r 
from  being  a  player,  he  did  not  even 
know  the  moves  of  the  pieces  I  Asto- 
nished at  this,  the  query  naturally 
came,  Why,  then,  waste  ten  years  ii 
life  in  looking  over  tlie  board  ?  The  re- 
ply was,  that  he  was  a  married  nao, 
and  did  not  care  to  go  home!" 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  was  wont 
to  play  daily  in  the  R^eoce,  attired 
Cooor  creature  \^  in  a  fur-can  and  flow- 
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gnuited  the  life  of  a  young  French 
officer,  to  a  beautiful  girl  who  came  to 
the  K^gence  attired  in  man*s  clothes,  to 
gain  an.  opportunity  of  presenting  her 
petition  to  the  tyrant.  She  check- 
mated Robespierre,  and  then  frankly 
revealed  her  sex,  and  demanded  the 
life  of  her  lover.  She  left  her  chair 
with  a  written  order  for  his  immediate 
enlargement,  and  with  a  passport,  by 
Tirtne  of  which  the  joyful  pair  passed 
the  French  frontier  in  safety. 

What  names,  what  reputations,  are 
identified  with  chess!  And  can  we 
blame  the  enthusiast  who  loves  that 
which  embodies  so  many  historical 
groupings  of  the  great,  emblazoned 
panoramically  upon  the  mind's  per- 
ception? Why,  as  I  sit  this  very 
evening  in  the  old  cafd,  I  can  picture 
to  myself  die  shades  of  the  departed 
called  from  their  rest,  and  joyfully 
once  more  doing  battle  in  chess  around 
me.  I  can  fancy  that  grand  pioneer  of 
the  French  revolution,  the  brilliant  but 
infidel  Voltaire,  sparkling  with  fancy- 
flights  and  ready  repartee;  pouring 
forth  exultingly  the  most  exuberant 
conceits,  and  unbending,  over  the 
chess-board,  that  intellect  at  which 
kings  and  cloisters  quailed  and  trem- 
bled. Voltaire's  was  the  good,  old, 
coffee-house  day  of  life ;  when  scented 
perukes,  amber  vinaigrettes,  silver-hilt- 
ed  swords,  and  clouded  canes,  made  up 
part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  professional 
and  literary  beaux.  Voltaire  played  a 
match  at  chess  with  Frederic  of  Prussia, 
and  calculated  many  of  his  moves  in 
the  room  where  I  now  ponder.  Is  that 
nothing  ?  I  can  believe  I  hear  the  ring- 
ing of  the  courier's  spurs  as  he  receives 
his  despatch,  and  mounts  yonder  at  the 
door,  to  ride  post  to  Berlin.  Voltaire 
was  strong  in  chess,  since  we  know  a 
first-rate  could  give  him  but  the  knight ; 
whilst  Kousseau  was  decidedly  inferior 
in  skill.  Fancy  the  two  playing  to- 
gether! the  witty  lord  of  Ferney  con- 


—  for  Julia  or  Montmorency?  —  his 
soul  is  in  the  heaven  of  mate,  and  all 
besides  to  him  is  vanity.  Philoso- 
phers as  you  are,"  mutters  Legalle, "  I 
should  like  to  play  you  altogether, — a 
crown  the  game  1" 

And  giving  the  camera  lucida  an- 
other screw,  lo  1  we  are  presented  in  a 
twinkling  with  a  fresh  group, —  the 
children  of  the  first  generation.  Citi- 
zen Robespierre,  in  the  powder  and 
ru£9es  he  so  closely  clung  to,  is  playing 
chess  with  Fouch6,  now  poor,  and  of 
mean  repute.  Fouch^  was  so  wedded 
to  chess,  that  he  is  said  to  have  bestowed 
a  place  in  the  customs  upon  Descha- 
pelles,  in  return  for  teaching  and  prac- 
tice. In  the  tableau  before  me,  citizen 
Fouch^  is  all  smiles  and  compliments 
before  the  great  dictator ;  wnile  the 
sly,  cat-like  eye  of  Robespierre  sweeps 
at  each  glance  both  board  and  hall,  to 
see  if  the  latter  hold  any  of  the  de- 
nounced,— any  heads  which  are  due  to 
Madame  la  Republique — any  job  of 
work  for  neighbour  Samson.  Friends 
depart;"  while  the  lingerers  around 
subdue  their  voices,  and  strain  for  a 
smile.  Fouch^  himself  shivers  in  his 
shoes,  and  his  fingers  shake  as  they 
move  the  pieces.  One  youth  alone 
meets  Robespiene's  glance,  and  quails 
not.  Napoleon,  the  young  lieutenant, 
is  there  among  the  spectators,  and  like 
carvings  of  bronze  are  his  impassible 
features.  Buonaparte  at  one  time 
played  chess  at  the  R^gence  daily; 
while  waiting,  like  the  sailor  whistling 
for  a  wind,  to  get  employment  of  the 
Directory.  The  sun  of  Montebello  was 
yet  to  rise.  I  can  believe  I  see  Na- 
poleon before  me  now ;  here,  seated  at 
the  adjoining  table,,  calling,  like  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  for  his  "  demi- 
tasse,"  but  yet  giving  the  order  as  one 
having  authority,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
like  trumpets  sounding. 

Napoleon  was  a  great  advocate  for 
chess,  which  he  practised  constantly. 
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Napoleon  as  a  grateful  offering  lor  per- 
sonal fevoursy  by  an  English  noble 
family,  was  refused  free  passage,  be- 
cause the  pieces  bore  the  imperial  arms 
of  France.  History  blushes  as  she 
records  the  disgusting  details  of  this 
jackass-kick  at  the  dethroned  lion.  A 
chess-board  on  which  Buonaparte  con- 
stantly played  at  St.  Helena  is  now  in 
possession  of  the  officers  of  tlie  91st  re- 
giment, there  in  garrison. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  Napoleon, 
as  a  chess-player,  was  not  really  of 
great  force.  His  soul  demanded  a 
larger  field  (or  tho  expansion  of  its 
faculties.  His  chess  was  that  of  Ma- 
rengo, of  Austerlitz,  of  Jena,  and  of 
Eylau.  Upon  our  mosaic  of  sixty-four 
squares  I  could  have  given  him  the 
rook;  upon  his  own  board  he  could 
aBbrd  oads  to  Julius  Caesar.  Buona- 
parte had  no  time  to  make  chess  a 
study.  He  played  the  openings  badly, 
and.  was  impatient  if  his  adversary 
dwelt  too  long  upon  his  move.  Each 
minute  of  the  clock  was  life  to  a  mind 
so  energetic.  In  the  middle  stage  of 
the  game,  when  the  skirmish  was  really 
complicated  of  aspect,  Napoleon  fre- 
quently struck  out  a  brilliant  coup. 
Under  defeat  at  diess,  the  great  soldier 
was  sore  and  irritable ;  although  it  is 
presumed  that  those  favourites  with 
whom  he  played  were  doubtless  fiir 
too  courtly  to  carry  victory  unplea- 
santly far.  Had  the  scene  of  battle 
been  the  humble,  fbrgotten  Rigence, 
and  the  time  twenty  years  back,  the 
chief  might  have  won  fewer  games  than 
he  did  in  the  Tuileries. 

In  the  thousand-and-one  tomes  of 
memoirs  printed,  relatively  to  the 
modern  Charlemagne,  Bourrienne, 
Murchand,  and  others,  have  recorded 
several  anecdotes  connecting  Napoleon 
with  chess.  I  shall  here  introduce  one, 
hitherto  inedited,  which  comes  to  roe 
direct  from  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais: 


tronised  the  art ;  and  Murat  many 
times  kept  the  Due  de  Bassano 
planted  at  the  chess-board  the  greater 
part  of  the  night.  But  now<^  my 
Napoleon  anecdote,  in  almost  the  very 
words  of  De  la  Bourdonnais. 

While  about  to  enter  upon  the 
famous  Polish  campaign,  the  emperor 
was  one  day  playing  chess  in  the 
Tuileries  with  Marshal  Berthier,  when 
the  Persian  ambassador  was  announced, 
as  requesting  an  audience.  The  game 
was  at  an  interesting  crisis,  and  Na- 
poleon would  no  more  permit  it  to  be 
suspended,  than  would  Charles  of 
Sweden  leave  his  chess-board  when 
the  Turks  commenced  battering  down 
his  house  in  Bender.  Buonaparte  or- 
dered the  ambassador  to  be  shewn  in, 
and  M.  Amedbe  Jaubert  was  com- 
manded to  the  presence  as  interpreter. 
The  emperor  continued  his  game  with 
Berthier,  overwhelming  the  astounded 
Persian  with  questions  all  the  while,  ia 
his  usual  rapid  mode  of  asking  to  gain 
information.  The  Mussulman  fcwind 
it  difficult  to  plant  his  replies  suitably ; 
the  various  topics  being  Turkey,  Persia, 
Mohammed,  and  the  Koran;  Eastern 
harems,  wives  in  sacks,  the  vaccine, 
military  discipline,  and  ten  thousand 
other  matters.  The  Persian,  however, 
steered  his  way  like  the  really  skilfbl 
diplomatist  he  was.  He  exalted 
Persian  institutes  to  the  seventh  heaven, 
or  a  little  higher,  and  d%velt  especially 
upon  the  horse-soldiers  of  IspaluHi,  n» 
being  the  finest  cavalry  in  the  world. 
Napoleon  good-humouredly  disputed 
the  assertion,  and  interrupted  the  son 
of  Iraun  more  than  once ;  but  the  am- 
bassador constantly  returned  with  bis 
pet  cavalry  to  the  charge,  and,  getting 
warmer,  by  degrees,  pronounced 
judgment  with  even  more  and  more 
decision.  "  There  could  be  no  doabt 
about  it, —  the  foot-soldiers  of  Eu- 
rope were  excellent — but  the  Persian 
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soldiers  from  their  cantonments  in  the 
vicinity.  Like  the  knights  on  the 
chess-board|  he  had  tliem  all  in  his 
hand.  The  subject  was  not  again  al- 
luded to;  Uie  game  was  played  out; 
but  the  next  morning  saw  forty  thou- 
sand French  cavalry  defile  before  Na- 
poleon and  the  Persian  envoy,  in  all 
the  glittering  pomp  of  military  decora- 
tion. Paris  beheld  that  cavalry  almost 
for  the  last  time.  Moscow  awaited 
them. 

From  Napoleon  to  Deputy  Louvet, 
the  fall  is  great;  but  I  cannot  resist 
giving  a  quotation  from  one  of  the 
latter  s  novels.  Louvet  was  ardently 
attached  to  chess,  and  playfully  hits  at 
his  brotlier  amateurs  in  the  following 
passage,  put  into  the  mouth  of  his 
chief  hero : — 

"I  enter  the  Caf6  de  la  H6gence, 
crammed  vrilh  men  deeply  engaged  in 
cooking  checkmates.  Alas  !  even  they 
bad  more  life  about  them  than  I  had.  I 
leat  myself  at  a  table,  and  look  on ;  but 
my  irrepressible  agitation  causes  me  to 
walk  the  floor  with  hurried  and  unequal 
strides.  Soon  one  of  the  players  ex- 
claims with  eager  tone,  <  Check  to  the 
king  !*  '  Grands  dieux !  cries  bis  op. 
ponent ;  '  my  queen  is  forced  !  the 
game  is  gone* and  such  a  game  !  une 
mtU  mperbe!  Yes,  sir,  rub  your 
hands,— fancy  yourself  a  Turenne  as 
you  will,  do  you  know  who  you  have  to 
thank  for  the  coup  1  This  gentleman.^ 
this  fool  here.  My  curse  upon  lovers  !' 
Asloniahed  at  the  uncourteous  manner  in 
which  I  was  apostrophised » I  assure  the 
losing  player  that  I  did  not  understand 
bim,«»that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  *  You  don't  understand  me  V 
replies  he.  *  Eh !  bien ;  but  see,  a 
check  by  discovery  T  *  Well,  sir ;  and 
what  have  I  to  do  with  the  check  by  dis- 
covery 1*  *  VVhat  have  you  to  do  with 
it?  Why,  sir,  for  the  last  hour  you've 
been  hovering  around  us  like  a  vulture, 
ejaculating  all  manner  of  nonsense  about 
your  Sophia  !  your  beautiful  cousin !  I 
listen  to  all  this  trash,  and  play  like  a 
schoolbor*   When  a  man  is  in  love,  sir. 


*'  Now,  of  all  that  had  been  said,  the 
last  reproach  was  infinitely  the  most 
cutting.  Carried  away  by  my  seal,  I 
rushed  towards  him ;  but  catching  my 
coat-skirts  unhappily  in  a  neighbouring 
chess-table,  down  g^oes  the  whole  con- 
cern— ^the  men  flying  over  the  floor.  This 
awakens  .the  wrath  of  a  brace  of  fresh 
enemies,  and  confusion  becomes  con- 
founded. *  Sir !'  eries  one  of  them, '  are 
you  mad  1  do  you  over  look  before  you  V 
fhe  other  screams,  '  Sir,  you  hare  cost 
me  the  game!'  '  You  bad  already  lost 
it,'  obserres  his  antagonist.  '  I  had  won 
it,  sir ;  I  would  have  played  that  game 
og^ainst  Verdoni,  or  Philidor  himself.' 
'  Well ;  but,  gentlemen/  mildly  observe 
poor  I,  *  do  not  all  talk  together.  I  am 
ready  to  pay  the  stake,  if  the  fiiult  were 
mine.'  *  Pay !  pay !  you  are  not  rich 
enough,  were  you 'to  coin  your  brains 
and  bones.'  '  For  how  much,  then, 
were  you  playing  V  *  For  honour.^ for 
honour,  sir.  I  have  come  seren  hundred 
miles,  post,  to  accept  the  challenge  of 
Monsieur  here,  who  fancied  himself  in- 
Tuhierable;  and  but  for  you  I  should 
have  given  him  a  lesson— . I  should  hare 
taken  down  his  pride  !'  *  A  lesson  i 
What  do  you  mean?  You  ought  to 
thank  the  young  man  for  coming  to  your 
assistance  as  he  did.  I  had  your  queen 
won  by  force  in  eighteen  moves.'  *  Ab- 
surd — ridiculous !  I  should  have  mated 
you  in  eleven.  I  had  looked  through 
and  through  it.'  '  Mated  me?  Can  you 
dare  to  say  so !  You  it  is,  sir,  I  am  to 
thank  for  this  gross  insult.  Learn, 
young  man,  that  people  don't  run  in  the 
Caf(§  de  la  R^gence.'  Up  jumps  another 
player.  *  And  learn  you  yourself,  sir, 
that  people  don't  shout  in  the  Cal%  de  la 
B^gence,  and  that  they  have  no  right 
even  to  speak  here.'  Tne  hubbub  rises ; 
but  one  source  remains.  I  rush  forth 
from  the  Caf(§,  and  take  refuge  in  the 
PalaU  Royal." 

The  Verdoni  named  by  Louvet  in 
this  pleasant  tnorceau  was  subse- 
quently well  known  in  England.  He 
was  one  of  the  great  players  frequents 
ing  the  R^gence  who  composed  the 
celebrated  IVaiU  det  Amateurt,  pub- 
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man  nature  runneth  in  a  circle,  like  the 
squirrel  on  its  roundabout.  Louvet's 
description  of  the  old  cafe,  fifty  years 
back,  would  hold  equally  good  tills 
very  evening ;  the  inoividuals  being  a 
different  set,  and  clotlied  in  garments 
of  other  cut  and  pattern.  Still,  when 
we  read  the  roll  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  those  who  have  been  great  in 
chess,  can  we  forbear  responding  to 
the  heartfelt  exclamation  of  the  limner, 
on  viewing  the  works  of  Rafiaelle, 
I  too  am  a  painter  ?"  Fruitless  weie 
it,  however,  to  dwell  over  long  on  the 
past,  to  the  neglect  of  that  which  moves, 
and  breathes,  and  walks  among  us. 
Bootless  is  it  to  ponder  exclusively  on 
tliat  which  we  know  but  in  spirit ;  and 
not  to  appreciate  and  admire  iliat  which 
comes  home  to  us  in  the  form  of  living 
excellence.  As  I  sit  this  night  in  the 
K^nce,  shall  I  suffer  my  contem- 
poraries all  to  pass  away  like  a  vision, 
without  a  faint  attempt  at  least  to  catch 
and  embody  their  leading  features  on 
the  canvass— or  the  page  ?  No ;  "  when 
I  forget  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand 
forget  its  cunning  1"  To  your  dark- 
some caves,  ye  shadows  of  the  departed 
great  !~to  your  hills  of  mist,  ye  ghosts, 
warriors  of  the  days  of  old  ! — my 
thoughts  be  concentrated  momentarily 
on  that  which  I  witness.  The  great- 
est living  chess-players  are  around 
roe  at  this  moment — men  linked  to 
roe  in  the  strong  bonds  of  our  magic 
masonry ;  and  1  catch  the  inspiration 
imparted  by  their  presence.  That  which 
roan  has  aone,  man  may  do.  Were 
Philidor  to  come  again  in  his  strength, 
like  the  Cid,  who  rose  from  death  to 
smite  tlie  Moors  for  Spain,  is  it  alto- 
gether certain  we  could  not  find  a 
champion  to  meet  him  in  the  lists  ? 

One,  ancient  of  days,  walks  quietly 
across  the  floor,  and  hats  are  raised  in 
token  of  respect  at  the  coming  in  of 
M.  Boncourt,  the  Nestor  of  the  camp. 
Seventy  years  and  more  have  passed 
over  him ;  but  their  weight  has  not 
bowed  down  his  light  and  even  spirit. 
To  the  simplicity  of  the  dove,  as  regards 
his  dealings  with  the  world,  Boncourt 
unites,  in  chess,  the  veriest  serpent 
guile.  Inferior  to  none,  save  De  la 
Bourdonnais,  in  skill,  there  breathes 
not  the  mortal  more  free  from  arro- 
gance or  vanity  than  this  our  venerable 

}>rofessor.  Attired  in  an  old-fashioned 
rock-coat  which  sweeps  the  ground, 
with  a  vest  of  scarlet,  or  perchance 
grass-green,  Boncouil  placidly  smoothes 


down  his  silver  locks,  as  he  drops  me- 
chanically into  his  seat  before  the  diess- 
board .  Eccentric  in  some  of  his  habits, 
Boncourt  in  his  old  age  keeps  hours 
which  render  it  difficult  to  secure  him 
as  an  antagonist.  He  delights  in  diniag 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  and  he'll  then 
male  you  till  cock-crow.  Having  a 
comfortable  pension  as  a  retired  go- 
vernment clerk,  he  lakes  the  world  as 
he  finds  it,  and  pracdses  the  true  phi- 
losophy of  resignation  under  every 
stroke  of  fate,  whether  in  life  or  in 
chess.  He  receives  beating  better  than 
any  Frenchman  of  bis  day,  shrugging 
up  his  shoulders  and  replacing  the  men, 
when  defeated,  witli  a  nonchalance  per- 
fectly edifying.  His  finvourite  compa- 
nion is  a  little  dog ;  well  known  to  the 
chess  circle,  and  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  H^gence.  Boncourt  has  never  been 
in  England,  which,  considering  the 
present  facilities  of  travelling,  is  re- 
markable ;  and  evinces  total  disregard 
as  to  fame,  whetlier  present  or  post- 
humous. 

Boncourt  s  style  of  play  is  the  correct, 
rather  than  the  brilliant.  Comparatively 
weak  in  the  mechanical  openings  and 
endings,  from  never  having  looked  at  a 
chess-book  in  his  life,  Boncourt  has  no 
superior  in  the  capacity  of  piercing 
through  the  intricacies  of  positions  of 
intense  difficulty.  "  In  the  twenty-five 
years  I  have  played  chess,"  said  La 
Bourdonnais  to  me,  "  never  did  I  see 
Boncourt  commit  an  error  in  a  crowd- 
ed situation."  His  fisivourite  dibut  is 
the  Giuoco  Piano ;  in  the  early  stages 
of  which  he  almost  invariably  drir^ 
up  his  queen's  knights'  and  queen's 
rooks'  pawns  two  squares.  I  must 
add  that  Boncourt  lias  not  the  usual 
rapidity  of  the  French  school ;  but  is 
to  the  full  as  slow  in  digestiiig  his 
chess  calculations  as  nous  autres  in  the 
London  Chess  Club. 

And  that  young  man,  Boncourt's 
present  antagonist,  who  is  he  ?  Did 
you  ever  see  a  more  pleasant  smile, 
a  more  intellectual  countenance  ?  How 
smart  his  dress  !  IJow  becoming  that 
budding  moustache!  He  is  engaged 
in  a  match  of  long  standing  with  Boa- 
court,  and  they  are  to  play  a  game  this 
evening.  Rivals  in  reputation,  their 
respective  partisans  press  around,  like 
Homer's  myriad  warriors  to  view  ll»e 
encounter  of  Hector  and  Achilles. 
Youth  has  t/ie  call,  and  Boncourt  by 
the  mob  is  set  down  as  passe ;  but  tke 
elect  deem  otherwise.  The  free,  gal* 
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lant  bearing  of  the  younger  combatant 
is  much  in  his  fovour.  He  has  a  bon" 
mot  for  each ;  a  smile  for  all.  liis 
eagle  eve  darts  at  once  over  the  posi- 
tion of  the  men,  and  grasps  fully  the 
difficulties  and  capabilities  of  the  array. 
He  delights  in  danger ;  and  the  excite- 
ment of  peril  lights  up  his  brow  with 
increased  expression,  and  tinges  his 
cheek  with  a  deeper  hue.  At  one  time 
spoken  of  confidently  as  the  successor 
to  Deschapelles  and  De  la  Bourdonnais, 
St.  Am  ant  may  still  be  styled  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  Caf<6  de  la  Regence. 
Certainly,  no  other  player  in  the  world 
is  more  agreeable  to  look  over.  It  is 
matter  of  universal  regret  that  St.  Amant 
has  in  a  measure  fallen  away  from  his 
allegiance  to  the  chequered  flag  he  once 
followed,  by  night  and  day,  through 
France  and  England,  and  now  confines 
his  chess  to  Sunday  evenings. 

St.  Amant's  game  unites  the  dashing 
style  of  Greco,  with  the  ingenuity  and 
steadiness  of  a  veteran  chief.  Young 
in  years,  he  is  aged  in  chess.  Quick 
as  lightning  in  commonplace  situations, 
St.  Amant  takes  a  full  measure  of  con- 
templation in  positions  of  difficulty. 
In  play  with  me,  I  once  timed  him 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  on  a  single 
move !  None  of  the  French  players  ap- 
proach St.  Amant  for  courteousness  of 
demeanour  and  readiness  to  oblige. 
He  never  sneers  at  a  bad  player;  never 
taunts  the  unfortunate,  nor  insults  the 
conquered.  St.  Amant  visited  England 
upon  the  occasion  of  bearing  Des- 
chapelles'  proud  challenge,  a  few  years 
back,  and  liad  a  decided  advantage  in 
chess  over  our  best  practitioners.  He 
lias  beaten,  in  fact,  every  player  but 
Deschapelles,  De  la  Bourdonnais,  and 
Boncourt.  Rather  a  stickler  for  re- 
putation, St.  Amant  declined  risking 
his  laurels  upon  the  occasion  of  Szen, 
the  Hungarian,  visiting  Paris  in  1835, 
and  refused  to  accept  his  challenge. 
This  fact  excited  some  surprise;  but 
the  feeling  is  unfortunately  but  too 
common  among  fine  players.  St.  Amant 
and  Boncourt  have  played  in  all  about 
thirty-five  games ;  and  Boncourt  stands 
at  present,  I  believe,  with  a  majority  of 
three.  Signor  Calvi  is  spoken  of  lat- 
terly as  the  equal  of  these  two  heroes, 
but  does  not  play  at  the  Regence. 

The  Regence  represents  the  sun, 
round  which  the  lesser  spheres  of  light 
revolve.  It  is  the  centre  of  civilised 
Europe, considered  with  regard  to  chess. 
As  Flanders  in  days  of  yore  wa9  the 


great  battle-ground — the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne—the Chalk  Farm — on  or  at 
which  nations  engaged  in  the  duello, 
so  for  above  a  hundred  years  has  this 
cafe  served  as  the  grand  gladiatorial 
arena  for  chess-players  of  every  country 
and  colour.  Stamma  the  Moor  came 
hither  from  Aleppo;  and  more  than 
one  bearded  Turk  and  copper-skinned 
Hindoo  have  worshipped  chess  within 
these  walls.  The  licence  is  the  cen- 
tral flowery  land,"  receiving  courteous- 
ly, but  with  dignity,  such  outside 
barbarians*'  as  approach  the  celestial 
kingdom,  looking  upwards  with  re- 
verential awe."  The  Rialto  of  Venice, 
in  its  most  palmy  hour,  presented  not 
a  greater  mixture  of  garbs  and  tongues 
than  does  the  Regence  at  the  present 
time.  Szen,  from  Pesth,  came  down 
here  one  day  like  a  meteor ;  traversing 
Calais  Straits  to  London,  and  back  to 
Poland,  in  his  flying  visit  of  three 
months.  De  la  Bourdonnais  himself 
could  hardly  yield  Szen  the  pawn ;  and 
the  second  advent  of  the  Pole,  it  is 
presumed,  will  be  to  aim  at  taking  the 
proudest  ground.  It  is  the  Regence 
which  places  French  players  so  high  ; 
giving  them  opportunities  of  encoun- 
tering every  great  artist  on  earth  by 
turns,  and  thus  obtaining  a  varied  and 
beautiful  style  of  game.  To  find  a 
chess  amateur  of  a  certain  force  who 
has  not  visited  tins  localCf  no  matter  in 
what  clime  his  residence,  were  as  great 
a  wonder  as  to  fidl  in  with  a  London 
Cockney  in  Rome  who  had  not  scratch- 
ed his  name,  whether  Noakes  or  Hoakes, 
upon  the  crumbling  Coliseum,  or  the 

{)illars  of  St.  Peter.  Be  it  recorded, 
lowever,  that,  despite  the  fact  of  ten 
thousand  Englishmen  playing  chess 
constantly  in  the  Regence,  the  frames 
of  its  mirrors  are  guiltless  of  their  ini- 
tials— the  glasses  themselves  are  pure 
of  the  diamond-carved  "  Jack  "  and 
«  Tom,"  which,  like  the  S.P.Q.R.  of 
the  Roman  nation,  serve  as  a  line  of 
beacons,  traced  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  to  assure  travellers  that  a 
Briton  has  passed  that  way. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  the  R^ence 
could  so  long  have  held  sway,  without 
attempts  having  been  made  from  time 
to  time  to  throw  ofl*  its  authorityi  Man 
is  a  restless  being,  and  not  too  prone 
to  let  well  alone.  At  one  time  the 
Caf(6  de  Foi  drew  many  of  the  elect 
aside  from  the  right  path.  At  another 
period  Alexandre,  witli  his  Paris  Chess 
Club,  at  the  Cafe  de  l*E<J*»«Ulier^re-' 
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sealed  liimsdf  in  open  rebellion,  and 
warred  against  legitimacy.  Knocked 
down,  as  Uie  Titans  were  by  Jupiter^ 
the  dub-roen  have  tried  again  and 
again  to  establish  tliemselves,  but  ever 
without  success.  No  Paris  club,  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  chess -playefs, 
exists  at  the  moment  of  my  writing ; 
and  such  arisiocratical  amateurs  as  turn 
up  tlieir  noses  at  the  B^gence  are  wan- 
dering about  the  metropolis,  like  the 
condemned  in  Vathek's  Uall  of  Eblis, 
without  refuge  or  resting-place.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons,  I  do  not  believe  an 
exclusive  chess-club  will  ever  establish 
itself  on  a  large  scale  in  either  Paris  or 
London.  Chess  was  once  the  game  of 
the  aristocracy.  It  has  been  wrested 
from  them,  with  other  feudal  rights, 
and  is  now  the  recreation  of  the  million* 
A  cheu-room,  to  prosper,  roust  be 
open  to  all  classes  of  comers — free  as 
the  air  of  heaven— accessible,  at  small 
cost,  to  every  man  who  can  afford  the 
luxuries  of  hat  and  coat.  Chess,  like 
the  tomb,  levels  all  grades  of  conven- 
tional rank  and  distinction,  and  reserves 
its  high  places  for — the  best  players. 

Compared  witli  the  other  cafds,  sel- 
dom is  the  R^gence  graced  with  tlie 
presence  of  the  ftur  sex  ;  although  wo- 
men may  be  seen  within  its  walls. 
Three  ladies  are  of  the  company  this 
very  moment,  and  apology  is  due  for 
my  not  having  earlier  noticed  their 
existence.  The  lady,  number  one— she 
with  the  crimson  bK>nnet,  scarlet  gown, 
green  feathers,  and  yellow  temaux^ 
is  evidently  lost  in  surprise  at  the  scene. 
She  has  dropped  in— good  soul  I — with 
her  husband,  to  thaw  their  feet  and  sliare 
a  bottle  of  very  small  beer  on  their  route 
home,  after  a  Sunday  campaign  un- 
usually  (atiguing.  The  lady  has  never 
seen  chess  played  before,  although  in 
her  sixtieth  year ;  and  classes  the  men 
as  a  species  of  skittles,  cut  down  in 
dimensions  to  suit  the  degeneracy  of 
modem  muscle.  She  gapes  ar6und, 
in  mute  ecstasy  of  wonder,  with  a  look 
of  unequivocal  contempt  for  the  poor 
creatures  who  can  express  so  much 

thusiasm  over  a  few  toys  of  wood. 
Little  drinking,  and  less  eating,  is  going 
on;  which  adds  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  to  madame's  astonishment  at 
the  enjoyment  the  parly  appear  to  take 
in  their  occupations.  She  has  always 
respected  dominoes;  she  will  hence- 
fonh  venerate  them.  She  nudges  her 
caro  to  empty  his  glass,  before  the 
lunatics  around  begin  to  bite ! 


Our  dame,  number  two,  a  hale 
bimrgeoue  of  forty-five,  has  beea  ex- 
cepted by  number  one  from  her  sweep- 
ing condemnation ;  fior  this  persoa, 
tret  comme  U  fautf  is  actually  eng^iged 
at  dominoes  with  her  bean ;  filling  up 
the  intervals  between  the  games  \rf 
stuffing  benelf  with  savoury  biscaiis, 
steeped  in  sugared  madeira.  Number 
two  is  shrtU  of  voice,  hearty  of  laugh, 
lusty  as  the  Swiss  giantess  ou  the 
Boulevard  du  Temple.  Sie  is  Bcny 
with  wine  and  comnliments,  and  dumis 
in  the  battle  like  Uie  Mohicans  nisiag 
their  war-whoop.  When  she  gives  a 
yell  of  victory,bervoice,likean  csKutial 
distillation  of  the  lungs  of  twen^  GnsH, 
rises  sublimriy  above  the  sunouoding 
orchestra  of  sounds.  The  chtas-playeis 
glance  growlingly  from  their  boards  at 
the  annoyance,  the  more  intolaable  as 
not  coming  fit>m  one  of  their  own  corps ; 
and  the  profiine  term  of  groise  vtcke  is 
unhesitatingly  muttered,  as  applicable 
to  this,  one  of  the  three  rqMpeaenlatives 
of  the  women  of  France,  by  a  vicar 
tnotutackCp  my  next  table  neigbbw, 
with  most  un- Paris-like  poUtem.  The 
French,  however,  are  not  always  jpaiti* 
cular  idx>ut  doing  the  pleasing,  it  their 
personal  comforts  are  entrenched  upon 
—but  let  that  pass.  The  fiit  lady  cans 
little  for  aught,  save  herself  and  ber 
friend.  If  they  don't  like  her  kugh, 
they  can  leave  it ;  there  is  room  out- 
side, although  inside  places  are  the 
more  comfortable  on  a  snowv  nig^ 
Number  two  is  engaged  in  a  donioo- 
party  of  one  hundred  games,  of  which 
there  are  not  above  seventy-eighl  yet  to 
be  played  out.  The  wil^  spint  of  the 
sex  teaches  her  that  she  is  at  prasent  a 
nuisance;  and  she  fiincies  bcnelf  a 
Joan  of  Arc  in  the  species  of  warfae 
carrying  on.  Let  her  alona,  silly 
Frenchmen ;  you  ought  to  know  wo- 
man better.  Cease  your  murmnrings; 
appear  not  to  be  aware  of  her  presence ; 
and  triumph  will  open  her  gentle  heart 
to  the  softer  emotions  of  pity.  It  wifl 
cost  her  contented  beau  another  glssi 
of  madeira,  which  she  will  drink  io 
token  of  a  general  peace ;  and  many  a 
day  hence  will  she  laugh  exultingly  st 
the  recollections  connected  with  the 
night  on  which  she  gave  the  cheis* 
players  their  own  —  and  something 
more.  Good  evening,  madame,  sod 
pleasant  slumbers  I  The  youngest  of 
the  fair  trio  awaits  her  profile. 

Number  three  presents,  indeed,  t 
study  for  an  artist /gfor  not,  only  is  she 
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Sying  chess,  but  playing  it  well.  Her 
inet  of  b^ver,  and  quiet  cloak  of 
p«y,  cannot  conceal  a  foce  replete  with 
beauty  and  intelligence.  A  mere  girl, 
jou  can  read  in  her  expressive  eye 
that  the  mind  within  answers  to  the 
grace  without.  A  suffused  blu^  is  on 
ner  cheek,  and  the  smile  of  conquest 
plays  tremblingly  around  her  lip.  Her 
antagonist,  a  fine  young  fellow  ratker 
overdressed,  is  clearly  her  lover ;  and, 
instead  of  calculating  his  moves,  he  has 
been  looking  in  her  bright  eyes  to  the 
▼ery  verge  of  checkmate,  liappier  in  de* 
feat  than  any  other  chess-plaver  pre- 
sent in  the  height  of  triumph.  The 
joath  is  nothing  more  than  a  small 
•lerk,  with  a  yearly  salary  of  twelve 
hundiied  firancs ;  the  damsel,  a  superior 
kind  of  sempstress,  just  redeemed  by 
cbesB  from  the  des§—gri$etee.  Oh! 
I  can  read  their  whole  history  at  a 
glance.  He  has  rented  an  apaitment 
adjoining  that  of  her  parents ;  and, 
ewtivating  the  intimacy,  has  taught  her 
cbess  and  love.  Papa  and  mamma  have 
consented,  and  the  wedding  will  take 
place  ill  the  spring.  Adieu,  gentle 
girl  I  Peace  be  around  thee  for  ever ; 
and  may  thy  children  play  chess  as 
well  as  their  parents.  So  shall  they 
be  taught  to  shun  dangers  and  frivolous 
amuflements,  and  grow  up  a  credit  to 
the  game  which  gave  their  fether — a 
mate! 

A  flying  hint  to  the  ladies.  Cupid 
bas  no  one  arrow  in  his  quiver  more 
sharp  at  the  point  than  chess.  Let  the 
■nmarried,  who  wish  to  cross  the  pale, 
look  to  it.  Had  Beatrice  played  chess 
with  Benedick,  the  gentleman  would 
have  been  brought  to  cry  Ransom  V* 
m  half  the  time  Shakspeare  expends  on 
bending  kim  to  his  knees.  You  sit 
down  to  chess  with  a  lovable  kind  of 
being.  In  the  scramble  to  place  the 
pieces,  you  both  aim  at  setting  up  the 
same  <|ueen,  and  both  miss  the  mark. 
There  is  a  confusion  of  hands;  and  the 
kdy's  small  white  fingers  are  pressed 
in  the  clasp  of  her  adversary  before  he 
recognises  the  mistake.  He  colours 
up — she  ccdours  down^both  are  con« 
fused.  Depend  upon  it,  he'll  squeeze 
the  hand  again,  it  he  can ;  and  how 
may  he  help  it  ? 

The  great  variety  of  character  deve- 
loped in  the  CM  de  la  R^gence  is 
not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the 

{>icture.  The  French  are  the  worst 
osers  in  the  world  ;  in  more  ways  than 
one.   I  have  8«en  them,  when  check- 


mated, dash  the  men  about  the  floor, 
with  as  many  sacre  tonnerret  as  would 
sink  a  seventy-four.  They  are,  more- 
over, not  too  exact  in  the  settlement  of 
certain  small  debts  of  honour,  for  which 
judgment  is  sometimes  claimed  in  our 
chequer  court.  A  very  small  stake  is 
necessarily  risked  at  the  R^nce;  it 
being  the  custom  tliat  the  loser  on  the 
balance  pays  the  sixteen-sous  tribute 
levied  by  the  gar^  for  the  use  of  tlie 
chess  equipment  for  tlie  sitting,  no 
matter  how  long.  A  half-franc  or  franc 
is  occasionally  wagered  on  the  game, 
in  addition;  and  this  slender  slip  of 
silver  creates  a  system  of  petty  Greek- 
ism,  which,  like  that  of  Newmarket,, 
bears  many  branches.  While  you  go 
on,  game  after  game,  dropping  your 
coin  kindly  and  readily,  monsieur  is 
funny  and  gentlemanly  enough;  but 
turn  the  tables  upon  him,  and  the 
paits  and  iacrh  break  bounds  audibly. 
"  Base  is  the  slave  who  pays  "  is  often 
the  maxim.  I  once  played,  when  a 
youngster,  in  the  R^nce,  several  days 
consecutively,  with  a  regular  old  soldier, 
at  lialf-a-franc  the  game,  and  departed 
ader  each  sitting  minus  some  two  or 
three  francs.  Now  it  happened  that 
upon  one  glorious  occasion,  rising  to 
leave,  I  found  myself  to  be  for  the  first 
time  on  the  credit-side  of  the  account. 
One  half-franc  was  the  sum  due  to  me ; 
and  I  could  not  forbear  smiling  at  the 
ruefiil  look  of  my  very  respectable 
friend  on  casting  up  the  score.  Poor 
fellow !  deeply,  and  slowly,  and  vainly, 
did  he  dive  for  the  needful.  The  silver 
would  not  come ;  the  pockets  were  free 
from  encumbrance.  Feeling  pity  for 
the  man's  position,  I  turned  to  quit  the 
caf^,  saying,  «  Never  mind,"  and  all 
that.  "  Monsieur,"  cried  the  gentle- 
roan,  gravely,  "je  «/«  FranfoU^je 
suit  homme  if  Aoimettr— what  do  you 
mean  in  going  thus  without  your 
money? — rendeZ'tnoi  un  demi-francJ* 
Of  course  I  complied,  handing  him  the 
change  I  supposed  him  to  require,  and 
presenting  my  palm  to  grasp  the  larger 
piece  of  silver  in  return.  "  Now,  sir," 
quoth  monsieur,  dropping  the  cash  into 
his  pocket  with  a  low  bow,  "  now,  sir, 
I  owe  you  a  franc,  which  I  shall  do 
myself  the  honour  to  pay  the  very  first 
opportunity." 

This  last  recollection  walked  into  my 
mind  through  the  circumstance  of  a 
man's  crossing  the  room,  a  fair  average 
sample  of  a  class  not  unknown,  either 
to  the  frequenters ^f|^^s,H@^^g(ef 
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the  London  chess  divans,  as  a  tribe  of 
Arabs  to  whom  the  little  shilling  is 
a  thing  of  system.  lie  claims  an  espe^ 
cial  paragraph  ;  and  even  the  devil 
shall  have  his  due.  So  stand  back, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  make  room 
for  the  great  Monsieur  Pillefranc. 

The  Sieur  Pillefranc  dv?ells  in  a 
mansarde,  for  he  is  high  of  soul,  and 
loves  to  soar  above  the  crowd.  He 
has  neither  employment  nor  sinecure, 
beyond  an  annuity  of  three  hundred 
francs  yearly ;  and  depends  for  further 
means  upon  Providence  and  the  chess- 
board. Poor  as  he  really  is,  wrile  him 
a  billet  without  styling  him  proprietaire, 
and  your  chance  of  reply  were  slender. 
At  the  Caf^  de  la  R^ence,  seven  days 
in  the  week  this  player  occupies  one 
particular  chair,  the  leathern  bottom  of 
which  he  has  worn  to  rags  three  several 
times  during  his  five-and-thirty  years' 
war.  A  good  chess  practitioner  of  what 
I  term  the  cast-iron  school,  he  plays 
with  great  rapidity ;  and  so  as  he  de- 
spatches his  enemy,  cares  not  how.  He 
knocks  down  knights  and  bishops  as 
though  they  were  ninepins,  rarely  win- 
ning by  checkmate ;  but  preferring  the 
certainty  of  picking  off  your  men  in 
detail,  one  at  a  time,  until  the  board  is 
a  blank.  In  aiming  at  mate,  he  knows 
he  might  make  a  blunder,  even  with 
queen  and  rook  against  a  pawn ;  and 
the  wise  will  run  no  risk.  M.  Pille- 
firanc  is  the  most  modest  of  bipeds. 
He  speaks  ever  of  himself  as  a  mere 
block,  stock,  and  stone.  He  owns  to 
having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  tlie 
game — plays  daily  pour  se  dltennvyer 
merely — and  protests  he  would  not 
encounter  La  Bourdonnais  at  the  rook 
for  pins ;  the  truth  being  that  he  is 
about  what  is  termed,  in  club  parlance, 
a  knight-player.  In  thirty-five  years, 
M.  Pillefranc  has  never  purposely 
played  a  single  party  with  a  better 
player I  say  purpotely,  because  the 
greatest  tactician  may  now  and  then 
catch  a  Tartar;  although,  even  in  such 
case,  ways  are  frequently  found  by  a 
captor  of  genius  to  "  bring  him  along." 
M.  Pillefranc  plays  upon  a  system ; 
his  system  being  to  win.  '*  Make 
money,  my  son,"  says  the  dying  lawyer; 
«*  honestly,  if  you  can  ;  but  make 
money."  A  stranger  enters  the  cafi6, 
and  is  invited  smilingly  by  the  Pille- 
franc to  play  a  game — of  course,  for 
nothing.  The  new  comer  wins  once, 
twice,  thrice ;  and  monsieur  then  quiet* 
ly  tries  on  the  question  of  VouUm-vqus 


ifUeresser  la  par  tie?** — the  stake  pro- 
posed never,  I  must  own,  exceeding 
vingt  sous.  But  somehow  it  happens, 
although  really  I  know  not  how,  that, 
after  the  franc  is  wagered,  the  stranger 
wins  less  and  less,  and  at  last  cannot 
win  at  all ;  but  yet  goes  away  comfort- 
able, for  if  be  lost  £e  four  Uist  games 
(at  a  franc),  did  he  not  win  thue  first 
three?  (played  gratis.)  An  appoint- 
ment is  made  for  next  day;  and  the 
Frenchman,  hating  to  win  money,  chi- 
valrously proposes  to  render  odds. 

I  think  I  oould  give,  petbaps,  pawn 
and  move,"  says  he ;  and  I,  who  have 
looked  over  his  play  some  years,  think 
he  could  give  a  castle !  But  even  at 
the  pawn,  Pillefranc  will  not  take 
game.  No ;  monsieur  knows  better 
than  to  kill  the  bird  which  lays  the 
egg,  and  stands  so  quietly  to  have  its 
tail  salted.  Pillefranc  wins  at  each 
sitting  a  small  but  certain  majority. 
He  speaks  with  profound  respect  of 
the  stranger's  skill ;  and  the  latter 
boasts  in  society  that  he  plays  daily 
with  the  great  Monsieur  Pillefiranc, 
who  can  only  give  him  pawn  and 
move  1 

Should  a  chess-player  of  acknow- 
ledged force  ask  our  adventurer  to  play, 
the  Frenchman  has  the  headach,  or  is 
going  away,  or  is  waiting  for  somebody 
—  from  the  kingdom  of  the  moon  I 
You  are  fain  to  take  the  excuse;  bat, 
as  you  glance  from  your  Galignani  to 
the  stove  by  which  sits  monsieur,  you 
may  mark  his  cold,  grey  eye,  watching 
the  door, — like  a  hawk  about  to  dart 
upon  a  pullet ;  or  a  cat  under  a  goose- 
berry-bush looking  out  for  a  iat  spar- 
row ;  or  a  bloated  spider,  coiled  up  in 
its  meshes,  eager  to  hug  some  unso- 
phisticated and  tender  fly.  I  am  fond 
of  a  simile,  and  if  those  given  be  too 
homely,  let  us  compare  him  to  one  of 
those  obscure  and  foul  birds  of  prey— 
the  grizzly  vulture,  perched  upon  the 
topmost  point  of  a  blasted  rock,  whet- 
ting beak  and  talon,  while  his  keen 
sight  traverses  sea  and  land  in  quest  of 
quarry.  A  greenhorn  is  not  long  want- 
ing, and  monsieur  nails  him  down  to 
the  mahogany ;  taking  care,  as  you  are 
within  hearing,  to  tender  the  invite  in 
a  low  tone,  that  you  may  believe  this 
was  the  gentleman  he  told  you  he  ex- 
pected. Should  the  preliminary  game 
with  a  fresh  hand  cause  Pillefranc  (o 
believe  he  has  hooked  a  trout  too  strong 
for  his  tackle,  with  that  one  little  does 
the  war  then  ^^'^^^^^^j^  ^'W'  ever 
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cease  and  determiDe.  Should  the 
visitor,  again,  decline  peremptorily  to 
play  for  money,  most  assuredly  will  he 
never  henceforth  be  honoured  with  the 
ligbt  of  M.  Pillefranc's  countenance 
over  the  chess-field. 

With  all  this  cutting,  carving,  and 
contriving,  the  wants  of  our  Paris  sharp 
are  few,  and  his  habits  of  life  simple. 
White  does  Pillefranc  mark  the  day 
in  his  calendar  on  which  Fortune,  or 
Laiitte's  diligence,  brings  a  generous 
Englishman  to  the  altar  of  immolation, 
a  victim  who  will  lose  his  three  francs 

Stwo  o'clock.  Adieu  for  that  day  to 
ess.  John  Bull  demands  his  re- 
vanche,  but  is  put  off  on  account  of 
a  particular  engagement  with  a  lady." 
To  the  proprietaire  it  is  a  jour  dejete, 
and  he  resolves  to  enjoy  it  accordingly. 
He  bows  lower  than  ever  to  the  damsel 
at  the  desk,  and  sallies  forth  a  flaneur 
of  the  first  order,  to  sun  himself  on  the 
Boulevard  Italien.  His  faded  hat  is 
cocked  smartly  on  his  left  temple,  his 
cane  is  poised  musket-fisishion,  and  his 
coat  buttoned  tightly  across  the  chest 
to  give  a  military  air  to  his  long  and 
attenuated  figure.  He  sings  as  be 
goes,  but  disdains  tunes  below  A  te 

0  carOf  or  Ma  Normandie  ;  and  these 
he  hums  in  everlasting  encores,  to  the 
jingling  accompaniment  of  the  three 
francs  in  his  astonished  pocket.  Bul« 
wer's  bon-vivant  regrets  that  roan  can 
dine  but  once  a-day.  M,  Pillefranc 
dines  many  times  that  afternoon ;  de- 
vouring, in  anticipation,  the  whole 
carie  of  Paris  cookery,  from  end  to 
end.  He  asks  the  price  of  a  dia- 
mond-ring, and  pronounces  it  cheap 
at  two  hundred  iouis.  His  blood  is 
for  the  time  ethereal,  and  you  could 
hardly  sour  his  temper,  even  by  a 
kicking.  He  lounges  round  the  glitter- 
ing cafes  of  the  Boulevards  as  if  he 
bad  just  come  forth,  or  were  about  to 
enter;  reminding  me  of  a  fashionmonge  r 

1  once  knew,  who  regularly  went  at 
midnight  to  the  doors  of  the  Italian 
Opera  to  see  tlie  company  come  out ! 
Pillefranc  basks  in  the  warm  air,  like  a 
May-fly,  until  six  o'clock;  when, 
having  duly  aired  his  appetite,  he  slips 
into  the  restaurant,  termed  Les  Trois 
Vierges,  in  the  Rue  St  Martin,  where 
he  luxuriates  over  three  courses  and  a 
dessert, — a  fork,  a  napkin,  and  a  tooth- 
pick,—  half  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  pain 
d  discrUion, — all  for  tlie  small  charge 
of  twenty-two  sous. 

Now  i  pronounce  this  man  to  be  a 


chess-problem,  more  difficult  of  solu- 
tion than  any  one  you  will  find  in  the 
writings  of  the  learned.  If  his  happi- 
ness really  depended  upon  chess,  why 
not  play  wiUi  acknowledged  artists ; 
and  enjoy  the  excitement  derived  from 
encountering  a  noble  foe,  in  preference 
to  the  chasing  and  slaying  of  "  rats  and 
mice,  and  such  small  deer?*'  If,  again, 
bis  pursuit  be  money — if  he  really  want 
to  eat,  if  he  humble  himself  to  lie,  swivel, 
and  swindle  for  silver — surely  he  could 
earn  a  couple  of  fiuncs  in  fifty  different 
ways  in  one  half  the  time,  and  at  a 
uarter  the  cost  of  brain.  I  can  un- 
erstand  a  man's  cutting  a  throat,  or 
stopping  the  mail,  or  selling  a  race, 
for  a  thousand  pounds,  but  I  cannot 
comprehend  filching  one  poor  franc  at 
a  time  1 

There  is  but  one  way  to  solve  the 
riddle.  Pillefranc  loves  the  hunt  of 
small  game,  as  there  exist  men  who 
can  find  pleasure  in  baiting  a  rat. 
Pillefranc's  enjoyment  is  in  the  torture 
of  his  victim.  He  licks  him,  and  oils 
him  all  over,  with  gloating  eye,  as  the 
serpent  slavers  the  antelope  while  break- 
ing his  bones,  to  make  hira  slippery  of 
swallow.  Pillefranc  racks  his  adver- 
sary with  the  zest  of  the  Popish  inqui- 
sitor. He  rubs  his  nerves  with  a  saw, 
aiul  smiles  at  tlie  agonies  he  elicits. 
Pillefranc  was  bom  too  late.  He  ought 
to  have  been  dungeon-keeper  to  some 
feudal  baron.  A  believer  in  the  Py- 
thagorean transmission  of  soul  might 
fancy  the  spirits  of  Lafemas  and  Trois 
Echelles  condensed  into  the  inward 
man  of  M.  Pillefranc. 

The  family  of  Pillefranc  is  large, 
but  its  memblers  never  play  chess  with 
each  other.  Wolf  tears  not  wolf,  thief 
robs  not  thief.  You  may  espy  at 
times  a  brace  of  the  Pillefrancs  sitting 
amicably  side  by  side,  engaged  in  con- 
versation ;  each  watching  to  do  a  little 
business  on  his  own  account,  like 
Thames  watermen  waiting  for  a  fare. 
When  a  flat  draws  near,  the  scramble 
to  secure  him  is  too  ludicrous,  either 
Greek  {lopping  the  question  in  so 
smiling  and  indifferent  a  tone  of  voice. 
The  Pillefrancs  never  talk  of  their  pro- 
fession, but  it  is  conventionally  assumed 
that  they  are  all  honourable  men— • 
most  perfect  gentlemen.  As  the  foulest 
thing  has  its  use,  so  may  M.  Pillefranc 
be  made  servicable  to  the  tyro  who 
wants  a  block  to  chop  at.  Three  hours' 
amusement  are  surely  worth  a  crown ; 
and  thus  you  get«|ennprw^|j,fggpgr 
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penny,  and  take  it  with  your  eytt 
open.  And  with  this,  M.  Pillefranc, 
I  bid  you  God  gpeed^cw  revoir.  Go 
back  to  the  dark  abode  from  which  I 
have  momentarily  called  you  forth,  and 
get  your  bread  honestly  —  if  you  can. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  none  of  the  first* 
rate  artists  practise  tlie  dirty  tricks  of 
Pillefranc.  They  render  large  odds, 
and  are  quite  satisfied  to  have  the  twn 
in  their  favour. 

•         *         •  • 

A  change  comes  over  the  lUgence, 
and  tlie  noise  reaches  its  climax,  as  if 
the  elements  of  confusion  in  the  caldron 
Lad  received  their  final  stirabout.  What 
portly  form  do  we  see  making  its  way 
throush  the  crowd,  at  this,  the  eleventh 
hourf  Fif\y  persons  accost  him  at 
once,  all  eager  to  wind  up  the  evening 
with  one  more  game ;  —  all  shouting, 
and  laughing,  and  screaming,  with  the 
peculiar  and  prodigious  gesticulations 
of  La  belle  Trance^  ^^^13  many  octaves 
above  concert  pitch.  The  crash  is  ter- 
rific. Not  to  know  the  potentate  who 
enters  with  noise  exceeding  that  of  drum 
and  trumpet,  were  ind^  to  prove 
yourself  unknown.  The  new-comer  is 
De  la  Bouedonnais,  since  the  re- 
tirement of  Deschapelles,  the  acknow- 
ledged first  chess-player  in  the  world. 

M.  De  la  Bourdonnais  is  of  noble 
family,  being  grandson  to  that  Governor 
of  the  Mauritius,  immortalized  by  St. 
Pierre  in  Foul  and  Virginia,  ut  la 
Bourdonnais  is  now  about  forty-five 
years  of  age.  He  \ras  educated  in  the 
College  of  Henri  IV.,  but  has  never 
followed  any  profession  except  chess, 
which  he  took  up  as  a  passion  about 
five-and- twenty  years  back.  La  Bour- 
donnais inherited  a  small  paternal 
estate;  but,  I  regret  to  say,  that  this 
was  devoured  by  some  unfortunate 
building  speculation  at  St.  Maloe's.  His 
frame  is  large  and  square,  the  head 
presenting  a  fine  study  for  a  phreno- 
logist, baring  the  organs  of  calcula- 
tion enormously  developed.  Solid  and 
massive,  the  head  of  1a  Bourdonnais 
is  a  true  Napoleon  front;  carved  out 
of  marble,  and  placed  upon  shoulders 
of  granite,  like  those  of  Ajax  Telamon. 
That  eye  so  piercing,  looks  through  and 
through  the  board,  so  as  to  convey 
the  feeling  that  La  Bourdonnais  could 
really  see  well  in  the  dark,  which 
hypothesis  accounts  for  his  playing  so 
beautifully  blindfold. 

You  have  never  seen  La  Bourdon- 
nais at  chess  ?   Come,  then ;  although 


late,  this  it  a  glorious  opportunity.  He 
is  about  to  give  the  rook  to  Boissy 
d'Anglas,  pair  de  Fnmce  ;  let  us  hasten 
to  get  a  ^vourable  position  for  looking 
on.  The  spectators  of  the  duel  are  no 
mean  men : — General  Hazo,  wlto  com- 
manded the  artillery  for  the  Son  of 
Thunder  at  Waterloo ;  Mery,  the  poet; 
Lacretelle)  the  naturalist ;  Calvi,  Cha- 
mouillet,  Robello,  and  others  of  the 
eliief  are  in  the  pre^^^bile  the  vener- 
able Chevalier  d^^ameville,  nearly 
ninety  years  of  age,  who  has  played 
with  Philidor  and  with  Jean  Jacques, 
serves  as  the  connecting  link  of  three 
generations,  and  reminds  one  of  Phili- 
dor himself  come  back  to  witness  the 
triumphs  of  his  illustrious  heir.  I  would 
rather  play  chess  a  day  with  De  la 
Bourdonnais,  than  spend  a  week  with 
Sardanapalus. 

From  the  east  and  the  west,  fiom 
tlie  north  and  the  soutli,  have  playen 
come  to  kneel  at  the  footstool  of  the 
monarch.  They  present  themselves 
under  smiling  pretences ;  but  nerved, 
nevertheless,  to  have  a  pluck  at  bis 
diadem.  Hitlierto,  all  have  tried  in 
vain;  none  having  encountered  La 
Bourdonnais,  for  fifteen  years,  to  whom 
he  could  not  give  the  pawn,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Uie  late  Mr.  McDon- 
nell. At  this  moment,  bowed  down  to 
earth  with  a  cruel  malady,  De  la  Bour- 
donnais plays  chess  as  well  as  ever. 
His  great  spirit  rises  above  bodily  su^ 
fering,  and  triumphs  over  pain.  May 
health  be  shortly  restored  to  him  i 

Steady  and  ready/'  is  the  motto  of 
De  la  Bourdonnais.  If  challenged  to 
engage  in  an  important  match,  no  pre- 
paration is  reouired  beyond  bait  an 
noui^s  notice  lie  will  play  you  at  any 
timei  by  night  or  by  day,  or  both; 
rendering  fVwly  the  most  liberal  odds, 
his  stake  being  from  one  franc  to  a 
hundred.  If  any  one  mode  of  training 
for  the  battle  be  more  in  &vour  with 
ou  r  chief  than  another,  it  is  perhaps  ibsA 
of  Gargantua;  w1k>,  when  he  came  to 
the  Paris  schools^  to  dispute  with  the 
sages  of  the  Seine,  refreshed  himself," 
says  Rabelais,  two  or  three  days ; 
making  very  merry  with  his  folks,  and 
inquiring  wliat  men  of  learning  there 
were  in  tlie  city,  and  what  witK  they 
drank  there.*' 

The  quickness  with  which  La  Bour- 
donnais calculates  the  coyps  is  a  beau- 
tiful part  of  his  game.  Since  Philidor, 
he  has  never,  in  this  respect,  been 
equalled,  DeschapKBlles  having  been  a 
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much  slower  player.  When  I  first 
had  the  honour  of  measuring  weapons 
with  De  la  Bourdonnais  orer  the  chess- 
board, his  rapidity  was  to  me  posi- 
tirely  terrific.  I  was  lost  in  the  whirl. 
You  mise  your  hand  to  play  a  move, 
and  up  go  the  Frenchman's  fingers  in 
readiness  to  present  his  answer,  before 
you  have  travelled  half  way  towards 
the  piece  you  mean  to  toikch.  You 
move,  and  your  opponent  replies  ere 
your  arm  has  regaine^i  its  resting-place. 
This  bustle  tries  English  nerves  cruelly. 
We  whip  and  spur,  but  cannot  live  the 
pace.  If  you  are  very  slow,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  tap  the  table  lustily. 
You  labour  out  a  ten  minutes'  calcu- 
lation ;  and  then,  congratulating  your- 
self on  having  d<me  tke  deed^  sink  back 
in  your  chair  to  enioy  a  heavenly  in- 
ternd  of  repose.  Vain  hope  1  —  mis- 
taken mortal  I  In  less  than  a  single 
moment.  La  Bourdonnais  plays  his 
counter-stroke;  af>d,  wishing  your  ad* 
versary  at  tons  k$  diahle$y  you  recom- 
mence, like  him  of  Tartarus,  the  never- 
ending  task  of  rolling  the  sione  up  the 
mountain.  Custom  reconciles  you, 
however,  to  the  railroad  speed  of  La 
'  Bourdonnais ;  and,  comparing  it  with 
the  broad-wheeled  wagons  we  too  oAen 
are  compelled  to  travel  by  in  this 
Gountrv,  you  say,  This  is,  indeed, 
chess ! '  La  Bourdonnais  first  intro- 
duced the  piercing  the  sides  of  the 
chess-board,  like  a  cribbage  machine, 
in  order  to  peg  the  number  of  games 
played  at  a  sitting.  He  tells  tliem  oflT 
by  the  score  1 

The  rapidity  of  De  la  Bourdonnais 
can  only,  in  feet,  be  equalled  by  his 
gluttony  for  the  game.  Nothing  satiates 
him,  or  causes  him  to  cry,  *^  liokl  I— 
enough  T  His  chess  hours  are  from 
noon  till  midnight,  seven  times  a  week. 
He  seems  to  be  a  species  of  chess- 
automaton,  wound  up  to  meet  all  con- 
ceivable cases  with  mathematical  ac- 
curacy. When  he  played  his  Aimed 
match  here  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred games  with  our  McDonnell,  the 
hour  m  meeting  being  between  eleven 
and  twelve  a.m.,  the  encounter  has 
frequently  continued  until  six  or  seven 
P.M.;  after  which  Mr.  McDonnell 
would  cease  playing,  exhausted  fre- 
quently even  to  weariness.  Not  so  De 
la  Bourdonnais.  lie  would  snatch  a 
hasty  dinner  by  the  side  of  the  chess- 
board, and  in  ten  minutes  be  again 
enthroned  in  his  chair,  tlie  hero  of  the 
hundred  fights,  giving  rook,  or  knight. 


or  pawn,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  any 
opponent  who  presented ;  fresh  as  the 
dewy  mom,  and  vigorous  as  though 
'twere  l>reakfiist-time.  He  would  play 
thus  till  long  past  midnight;  smoking 
cigars,  drinking  punch,  and  pouring 
forth  his  full  soui  in  even  twisterous 
merriment;  dismissing  at  times  his 
punch,  in  favour  of  what  he  termed, 
«  Burton  ale-beer,"  the  only  fault  of 
which,  he  was  wont  to  say,  was,  that 
afler  three  or  four  bottles,  he  became 
additionally  impatient,  if  he  found  bis 
adversary  slow.  I  recollect  that  upon 
one  occasion  he  placed  above  forty 
games  of  chess  at  a  sitting,  with  ama- 
teurs of  every  grade  of  skill ;  and  with 
all  this,  he  had  to  l)e  at  his  post  to 
encounter  M'Donnell  in  the  morning  I 

The  habits  of  De  la  Bourdonnais 
over  the  board  are,  indeed,  the  very 
revene  of  what  would  be  expected  from 
so  profound  a  tliinker;  but  he  appears 
lo  be  divided  into  two  existences, — the 
one  of  which  does  the  chess,  the  other 
the  fun.  Jokes,  songs,  and  epigrams, 
burst  in  a  flood  fipom  his  lips,  in  tones 
like  those  of  Lablache.  This  is,  of 
course,  chiefly  after  dinner,  when  giving 
large  odds,  and  whoi  vf  'mmng;  for, 
sliould  the  tables  turn  in  the  hitter 
respect,  the  brows  of  our  friend  lour 
Kke  the  storm-clouds  of  Mont  Blanc. 
De  la  Bourdonnais  expressed  himself 
to  me,  as  being  altogeiner  confounded 
at  the  imperturbability  of  McDonnell 
under  dewat.  Our  countryman,  at 
one  sitting,  lost  three  games  running ; 
^  And  yet,"  quoth  La  Bourdonnais, 
^  he  could  smile !  Had  it  been  me," 
added  the  Frenchman,  emphatically, 
*^  I  should  liave  torn  the  hair  from  my 
head  1"—  and  so  he  would. 

No  passinff  events  can  shake  the 
attention  of  La  Bourdonnais  when  at 
ch^.  He  concocts  jests  and  mates  in 
the  same  crucible,  tint  petite  poekion 
b  what  he  aims  at  from  the  beginning. 
Let  him  once  attain  that,  and  be  sure 
hell  hold  his  own.  When  the  joke 
and  the  laugh  rise  highest,  then  look 
out  for  s<}ualls,  and  reef  your  topsails. 
To  you  It  is  a  dark  night,  but  to  his 
leopard-eye  the  first  rays  of  the  sun 
are  gilding  the  mountain-top.  His  ad- 
vantage improves,  and  he  absolutely 
smotl^rsyou  in  mystification  and  non- 
sense. Tarufli  once  met  Ercole  del 
Rio  in  a  chess  cafe ;  and  wlien  beaten 
soundly,  exclaimed,  You  must  be 
either  the  devil  or  Del  Rio!"  The 
mortality  of  our  hero  is  certainly  at 
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times  to  be  suspected.  The  clearness 
with  which  he  foresees  consequences, 
through  a  Ions  vista  of  checks  and 
changes,  is  truly  admirable.  No  man 
sacrinces  a  piece  so  well ;  none  knows 
so  fully  the  art  of  playing  ike  proper 
move  at  the  proper  time.  When  hard 
pushed,  his  coups  de  resource  are  elec- 
trizing. Win  a  piece,  it  is  a  trifle; 
notfiing  short  of  killing  him  outright 
will  avail  you.  Strike  him  merely  to 
the  earth,  and,  Antsus-like,  he  rises 
stronger  from  the  fitll.  I  should 
never  have  given  up  chess,''  said  Des- 
chapelles  once  to  me,  except  in 
fovour  of  La  Bourdonnais.  lie  is 
worthv  to  sustain  the  honour  of  my 
school,  and  in  his  hands  the  reputation 
of  France  is  safe." 

De  la  Bourdonnais  has  not  disdained 
to  study  books.  He  has  played  through 
all  that  have  been  written.  The  open- 
ings are  fomiliar  to  him.  He  has  the 
most  dashing  variations  of  attack  at  his 
fingers'  end,  and  meets  a  new  mode 
of  assault  intuitively  with  the  strongest 
defence.  He  is  not  like  one  fine  player 
who,  perhaps,  can  only  conduct  the 
middles  of  games  well;  or  anotlier, 
who  possesses  but  the  mechanical  know- 
ledge of  openings  and  endings.  De 
la  Bourdonnais  plays  every  part  of 
chess  well ;  the  pieces  in  a  complicated 
situation,  above  all,  beautifully.  His 
pawn-play,  towards  the  close  of  the 
game,  is  superb ;  as  a  judge  of  what 
we  term  position,"  he  stands  alone. 
Many  established  axioms  he  appears 
to  disregard,  but  this  arises  from  the 
species  of  second-sight  he  possesses 
over  the  board.  Isolated  pawns  he 
thinks  of "  not  over  much/^  a  piece  in 
danger  troubles  him  not.  Set-openings 
he  laughs  to  scorn,  and  breaks  up  what 
the  tyro  has  been  taught,  and  rightly 
taught,  to  think  legitimate  rules.  The 
genius  of  a  La  Bourdonnais  or  a  Na- 
poleon makes  its  own  laws,  and  owns 
none  other.  De  la  Bourdonnais  plays 
to  check-mate,  and  he  does  it;  what 
would  you  have  more  ?  He  bowls  at 
tlie  adverse  king  with  the  force,  and 
celerity,  and  deadly  sweep  of  a  Mynn, 
or  a  Congreve  rocket. 

The  game  we  are  looking  over  is 
done ;  De  la  Bourdonnais  gives  check- 
mate, and  the  noise  becomes  positively 
infernal.  Not  only  do  all  chatter  at 
once,  but,  like  the  talking-bird  in  the 
Eastern  tale,  each  man  appears  en- 
dowed with  twenty  different  voices. 
A  rush  is  made  towards  the  chess- 


board, and  a  dozen  bands  snatch  at  the 
pieces  to  sliew  what  the  unfortunate 
loser  could,  would,  sboild,  or  might 
have  done.  Thus  was  Job  comforted  of 
old,  and  thus  do  the  tormentors  attack 
a  man  already  sufiering  sufficieot  dis- 
quiet in  being  beaten.  The  English 
are  the  best  lookers-on  in  the  world, 
the  French  the  very  worst  They  do 
not  hesitate,  during  the  most  interest- 
ing crisis,  to  whisper  their  opinions 
freely  ;  to  point  witn  their  hands  over 
the  board ;  to  foretell  the  probable  fu- 
ture ;  to  vituperate  the  past.  It  is  hard 
to  play  before  such  critics ;  and  rather 
trymff  to  the  nerves  to  bear  yonrsdf 
styled,  perliaps,  an  ass,**  for  what 
you  tliought  a  neat  bit  of  play ;  or  to 
see  lips  coiling,  and  sneering,  and 
smiling  contemptuously  at  your  pro- 
ceedings, knowing  that  the  sconiers  in 
a  similar  case  would  play  ten  times 
worse  than  you  have  done.  When 
your  move  is  made,  half  a  dozen  voices 
are  loudly  raised  to  demand  Fomt' 
quoi  diabUf  you  didn't  do  this?"*  or, 
"  Why  you  overlooked  that  ?"  I  have 
lost  many  games  in  Paris  through 
similar  impertinences,  and  have  all  hsii 
vowed  that  when  I  next  play  chess 
there,  it  shall  be  in  a  barncadoed 
room.  Talking  of  barricades,  I  may 
here  remark  that  never  was  the  Cafe 
de  la  Regence  more  tlironged  with 
chess-players  than  during  Uie  three 
glorious  days  of  July,  t830.  Speak 
of  parting  lovers  I  why  'twere  easier  to 
sunder  Romeo  and  Juliet,  than  two 
stanch  chess-players  over  a  good  game. 
Ten  revolutions  woriimg  at  once  around 
—  the  sun  and  moon  dancing  the 
chahut,  with  the  stars  whiriing  by  in 
joyous  gallopade — no  wreck  of  workis 
or  systems  could,  I  say,  sever  two  real 
chess  enthusiasts  in  the  heat  of  battle. 

To  those  who  think  I  exaggerate  the 
noise  of  the  Regence  at  the  close  of 
tlie  evening,  I  can  only  say,  witness  it 
before  passing  judgment.  In  singing 
and  spitting,  its  inmates  are  particularly 
strong ;  would  that  they  all  saog  the 
same  tune,  and  spat  only,  as  French 
lady-vocalists  do  on  tl»e  stage,  between 
the  verses.  I  know  Frenchmen  who,  at 
chess,  expectorate  airs  with  variations, 
and  are  quite  surprised  we  do  not  sanc- 
tion the  custom.  Cigars  arc  forbidden  in 
the  Regence.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  i 
The  same  moral  rule  which  permits 
one  individual,  in  a  public  room,  to 
blow  second-hand  tobacco-smoke  in  i 
your  face,  should  be  equally  lenient  to  I 
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the  smokers  of  opium,  valerian,  or  assa- 
ffsticia.  Eat,  drink,  or  suck  what  you 
will  yourself,  but  do  not  force  me  to  go 
shares  against  my  will. 

To  whom  is  destined  the  marshal's 
baton  when  De  la  Bourdonnais  throws 
it  down,  and  what  country  will  furnish 
his  successor  ?  The  speculation  is  in- 
teresting. Will  Gaul  continue  the  dy- 
nasty by  placing  a  fourth  Frenchman 
on  the  throne  of  the  world  ? — the  three 
last  chess-chiefs  having  been  successive- 
ly Philidor,  Deschapelles,  and  De  la 
Bourdonnais.  I  have  my  doubts. 
Boncourt  is  passing,  St.  Amant  for- 
saking chess ;  and  there  is  no  third  son 
of  France  worthy  of  being  borne  on  the 
books,  save  as  a  petty  officer.  May 
we  hope  that  the  laurel  is  growing  in 
England?  No !  Ten  thousand  reasons 
forbid  the  supposition .  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium,  contain  no  likely 
nian.  At  present  De  la  Bourdonnais, 
like  Alexander  the  Great,  is  without 
heir,  and  there  is  room  to  fear  the  em- 
pire may  be  divided  eventually  under 
a  number  of  petty  kings.  M.  Des- 
chapelles considers  that  chess  is  an 
affair  of  the  sun,  and  that  the  cold 
north  can  never  produce  a  first-rate 
chess  organisation.  I  cannot  ad  mit  the 
truth  of  the  hypothesis;  since  we  find 
the  north,  in  our  time,  bringing  forth 
the  hardest  thinkers  of  the  day  in  every 


department.  Calvi  of  Italy  will  go  far 
in  cliess ;  but  so  will  Szen  of  Poland, 
and  Ksesaritzki  of  Livonia.  The  im- 
perial name  of  the  latter  is  alone  a 
pawn  in  his  favour;  but,  I  repeat,  the 
future  is  yet  wrapped  in  darkness. 
*         *         •  ♦ 

De  la  Bourdonnais  and  his  illustri- 
ous staff  have  \e(i  the  R^gence ;  the 
players  are  thinning  rapidly  off ;  the 
drums  have  beaten  the  round,  and  the 
good  wives  of  Paris  are  airing  their 
husbands'  nightcaps.  The  gargoru 
yawn  and  sigh  as  they  v^tch  the  ter- 
mination of  the  last  dominoe  party. 
Even  that  comes  to  its  end,  and  the 
R^gence  is  nearly  vacant ;  the  counter 
is  abdicated;  the  cafe  is  cleared;  my 
friend  has«.gone,  and  the  gas  seems 
going.  I  am  alone  in  the  possession 
of  the  field  of  battle  the  last  man  of 
the  campaign.  Midnight  has  struck 
its  long,  long  bell,  and  I  reluctantly 
prepare  to  face  the  cold.  Farewell,  at 
least  for  a  season,  to  the  cafb  de  la 
R^GENCE  1  I  go  forth  to  pick  my  soli- 
tary way,  through  thy  now  snowy  mud, 
O  Paris  1  praying  most  fervently  to  the 
saint  who  watcheth  over  chess-players, 
that  my  portier  may  not  be  in  the 
heaven  of  dreams,  but  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  obtain  entrance  to  mine 
mn,  before  the  tenth  time  of  "i^Sil^ ' 


Note. — The  melancholy  loss  sustained  by  the  European  chess  circle,  in  the 
almost  sudden  death  of  the  aged  and  respected  Boncourt,  since  this  article  was 
placed  in  the  publisher's  hands,  renders  a  postcript  line  necessary  to  fix  the  sup- 
posed date  of  my  paper  as  being  the  winter  of  1839-40,  although  actually  written 
much  more  recently. 
November,  1840. 
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Early  on  the  roorniog  of  the  21st  of 
Augfoty  we  were  infornied  by  the  aseot 
of  Uie  peckets,  that  all  our  luggagebad 
been  sent  off,  In  the  cutter  belongiBg  to 
the  company,  to  Drenkora,-  and  that 
carnages  were  provided  for  the  trant- 
pott  of  the  passengers.  The  entire 
population  of  Neu-Orschova  assem- 
ble to  witness  the  departure  of  the 
c^rtfge :  among  these,  the  peasantry,  in 
their  sheep-skin  coats  and  rough  caps, 
beneath  which  their  long*  black  hair 
escaped  over  their  necks^ — and  their 
pretty  women,  with  their  long  aprons  of 
black  and  red  stuff  hanging  ftom  their 
waists  before  and  behind,  like  strips 
of  coarse  carpet,  trimmed  at  tlie  bottom 
with  fringes  of  the  sane  colours,  parti- 
cubrly  attracted  our  attention.  The 
scenery  around  the  Wllage,  which  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  pre- 
vious to  our  departure,  is  extremely  in- 
teresting ;  and  if  the  regulations  of  the 
company  were  not  as  strict  as  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  we  should 
have  been  tempted  to  prolong  our  stay 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  it.  We 
started  soon  after  seven  in  three  car- 
riages, and  soon  discovered  that  we 
had  lost  nothing  by  being  obliged  to 
perform  the  journey  by  land,  as  the 
road  has  been  earned  as  far  as  it  was 
practicable  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
This  road  has  been  recently  constructed 
by  the  Hungarian  Diet;  and  it  maybe 
classed  among  the  most  beneficial  re- 
sults arising  from  the  establishment  of 
the  steamers ;  for  if  that  experiment 
had  failed,  the  road  would  most  proba- 
bly have  never  been  formed .  Consider- 
ing  the  enormous  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  tunnelling  a  carriage-way 
through  the  perpendicular  face  of  the 
precipices  which  confine  the  Danube  at 
this  part,  and  overhang  its  stream 
where  its  rapid  current  is  deeper  than 
in  any  other  part  of  its  course,  the  gal- 
lery blasted  in  the  rock  for  the  passage 
of  the  road  is  worthy  to  rank  among 
the  grandest  works  of  modem  times. 
In  some  places,  indeed,  it  is  fully 
equal  to  the  masterly  engineering  ob- 
served in  the  great  Pass  of  the  Sim- 
plon.  At  first,  afler  leaving  Neu- 
Orschova,  the  scenery  is  of  a  quiet 


but  beautiful  chmcler ;  but  as  aoen  as 
the  rood  winds  round  the  moonlaios 
which  bound  the  river,  it  becomes 
magnificent  beyond  deacription.  Tbe 
rocks  are  generally  precipilCMn  oo  belli 
sides ;  tbe  mountain  limestoae  abeuads 
in  rents  and  chasms  which  are  liHed 
with  trees,  presenliHg  tbe  most  strikng 
eonbiaations  of  firesh  verdure  ajd 
rocky  precipices.  The  raountaiiis  on 
tbe  Servian  bank  rise  to  the  height  of 
nevly  2000  feet,  and  their  base  ap- 
pears as  if  it  had  been  anifieially 
cleared  lo  prepare  them  for  the  Romaa 
road  which  was  carried  along  thess. 
This  gigantic  enterprise,  which  most 
be  dttised  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  is  still  and  will  ever  be  the  most 
interesting  object  on  tbe  Danube,  if 
not  tbe  most  extraordinary  record  of 
Roman  greatness  which  time  has  ftukd 
to  obliterate.  Unable  to  excavate  a 
passage  in  the  rock,  the  Romans  eon- 
stmcted  a  covered  gallery  of  wood  ahmg 
the  face  of  the  precipiees,  supported  by 
strong  buttre»«es  projectiiig  over  m 
river  at  the  height  of  about  sax  feet 
above  its  highest  level,  and  extending 
for  the  distance  of  n^y  fijh  miia. 
The  holes  for  tbe  reception  of  the  hoii* 
zontai  buttresses  on  which  the  platform 
rested  are  as  perfisct  now  as  they  were 
sixteen  centuries  ago;  although  the 
continuous  line  is  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  the  dense  masses  of  brush- 
wood which  have  sprung  up  in  die 
lapse  of  time,  their  course  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  along  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  In  many  places,  I  ob- 
served a  double  set  of  holes,  as  if  the 
lower  ones  had  been  constructed  to  re- 
ceive brackets,  which  might  give  addi- 
tional strength  to  the  buttresses  above. 
This  great  work  might  easily  and  ad- 
vantageousljr  be  restored, — tbe  chief 
difficulties  having  already  been  over- 
come by  the  Romans ;  but  quarantine 
regulations  have  interfered  in  favour  of 
the  other  bank,  and  the  perfect  com- 
pletion of  the  Hungarian  road  will 
probably  supersede  the  necessity  for 
another,  until  Servja  becomes  of  suffi- 
cient importance  as  a  state  to  under- 
take its  restoration  as  a  national  work. 
In  the  precipice  nearly  opposite  that 
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part  of  the  new  road  which  lies  between 
Jeschelnicza  and  Ogradina  is  a  square 
tablet  still  existing,  called  Trajan's 
Tafel,  recording  the  accomplishment 
of  the-  road ;  it  is  much  injured, 
but  the  inscription  may  easily  be 
traced:  — "  imp.  c^.  d.  nerv^ 

FIUVS  NERVA  TRAIANVS  GERM.  PONT. 

MAX."  It  is  supported  by  two  winged 
6gures,  and  surmounted  by  the  Roman 
eagle.  Previous  to  our  arrival  at 
Placissevicza,  and  about  midway  be- 
tween it  and  Dubova,  we  visited  a 
curious  cavern,  called  Veteranische 
Hohle,  from  the  Austrian  general  Ve- 
terani,  who  defended  it  for  many  weeks 
against  a  strong  party  of  Turks,  in 
1692.  The  scenery  of  this  defile,  in 
which  the  Carpathians  seem  to  have 
been  rent  asunder  to  admit  the  river 
through  its  narrow  channel,  surpasses 
all  that  I  bad  before  imagined  of  its 
beauty  or  its  grandeur.  No  part  of  the 
Rhine  can  be  compared  with  it ;  and  it 
may  perhaps  be  safely  asserted,  that, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Iron 
Gates  as  far  as  Moldova,  the  Danube 
presents  the  most  sublime  river  scenery 
in  Europe.  We  stopped  to  bait  our 
horses,  and  procure  refreshments  at 
Placissevicza  and  Szinica,  losing  about 
an  hour  at  each  place,  with  very  little 
advantage  so  far  as  the  imu  of  those 
villages  are  concerned ;  and  about  half- 
past  six  we  completed  our  interesting 
journey,  by  arriving  at  Drenkova,  a 
mere  station  and  d^put  for  the  steamers. 
In  regard  to  actual  enjoyment,  this 
day  was  by  for  the  most  agreeable  we 
had  spent  during  our  journey  from 
Constantinople;  and  the  recollection 
of  its  magnificeBt  scenes  was  almost 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  annoy- 
ances we  had  previously  experienced. 
We  found  the  Zrinyi  waiting  our  arri- 
val,— a  larger  and  more  powerful  ves- 
sel than  the  Pannonia ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately for  travellers  who  ascend  the 
river  from  its  mouth,  the  arrangements 
of  this  vessel  are  far  from  being  equally 
satisfactory.  The  passengers  of  the 
country,  who  seldom  go  ferther  than 
from  town  to  town,  and  therefore  Bnd 
little  difficulty  in  providing  for  the 
comforts  of  a  single  night,  may  per- 
haps be  considered  capable  of  dispens- 
ing with  the  luxury  of  beds ;  but  the 
company  are  surely  bound  to  provide 
them  for  those  travellers  who  commence 
their  tedious  voyage  from  Constanti- 
nople. To  our  amazement  we  found, 
on  arriving  on  board,  thi^t  there  wag 
YOi..  XXII,  no.  CXXXII. 


not  a  single  bed  in  the  vessel ;  the  only 
preparations  for  sleeping  were  sliding 
benches  pulled  out  from  beneath  the 
divan  which  ran  round  the  cabin,  a 
cabin-stool  for  the  feet,  and  a  cushion 
upon  the  bench,— without  mattrasses, 
blankets,  or  pillows!  Every  person 
was  expected  to  sleeo  in  his  clothes 
from  Drenkova  to  Pesth,  and  from 
Pesth  to  Vienna,  and  to  dispose  of 
himself  as  he  best  could,  among  a  crowd 
of  passengers,  by  no  means  prepossess- 
ing in  their  habits.  In  fact,  we  found,  as 
every  other  traveller  had  found  before  us, 
that  however  tolerable  this  disgusting 
system  may  be  for  a  person  descending 
the  river,  it  is  an  indescribable  annoy- 
ance to  travellers  who  have  submitted 
to  the  vexations  of  a  voyage  up  the 
stream.  It  is  a  system  which  calls 
for  immediate  remeidy  on  the  part  of 
the  company;  for  in  consequence  of 
the  assurance  of  their  agents  that  every 
thing  needful  was  amply  provided 
for  the  voyage,  and  that  it  was 
wholly  unnecessary  to  carry  any  thing 
with  lis,  we  left  our  mattrasses  and 
bedding  at  Constantinople,  little  think- 
ing that  any  of  the  steamers  on  the 
Danube  would  be  as  ill  supplied  with 
accommodation  as  the  worst  village  inns 
we  had  encountered  in  Greece,  or  the 
common  boats  in  which  we  had  travel- 
led on  the  Nile.  Tlie  excuse  offered 
for  this  is  the  impossibility  of  provid- 
ing beds  for  the  multitudinous  passen- 
gers which  throng  the  steamers  above 
the  Iron  Gates.  Fully  admitting  the 
validity  of  this  objection,  it  is  still 
clear  that  travellers  who  are  induced  to 
set  out  on  a  voyage  which  is  seldom 
less  than  twenty-two  days,  exclusive  of 
uarantine,  are  entided  to  more  consi- 
eration  tlian  mere  daily  passengers; 
and  beds  might  surely  be  provided  for 
those  who  perform  the  whole  distance, 
or  due  notice  given  by  the  agents  at 
Constantinople,  in  order  that  strangers 
may  be  prepared  for  the  emergency, 
and  act  accordingly.  We  consider 
that  this  is  at  present  the  great  draw- 
back of  the  steam  navigation  of  the 
Danube;  and  it  is  so  serious  an  ob- 
jection, especially  in  the  case  of  inva- 
lids, that,  until  it  is  most  completely 
remedied,  no  means  should  be  omitted 
by  travellers  to  guard  the  public  against 
it.  Three  or  four  of  our  party  were 
suffering  severely  at  this  time  from  ma- 
laria fever,  and  yet  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  procuring  for  them  any  other 
accommodation  than  the  crowded 
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benches  in  the  cabin,  until  we  joined 
the  Arpad  at  Pesth  ;  when  the  English 
engineer  in  the  kindest  manner  gave  up 
his  private  cabin  on  deck  to  the  in- 
valids. In  addition  to  this,  we  found 
the  crew  of  the  Zrinyi  particularly  in- 
disposed to  oblige.  Those  of  our  party 
who  were  desirous  of  escaping  from  the 
pestilent  atmosphere  of  the  cabin, 
which  was  literally  lined  at  night  by 
the  native  passengers,  by  whose  side 
it  would  have  been  misery  to  sleep, 
were  not  allowed  to  carry  the  cushions 
(even  of  tiie  benches  allotted  to  them^ 
on  deck,  to  sleep  there  al  fresco ;  and 
several  were  consequently  compelled 
to  make  the  best  bed  they  could  on  the 
bare  boards  of  the  deck.  It  required 
all  our  philosophy  to  reconcile  us  to 
these  miseries;  and  our  previous  pri- 
vations detailed  in  my  former  papers 
on  Egypt  and  Greece,  are  sufficient 
proofo  that  we  were  not  likely  to  com« 
plain  without  good  cause.  The  effects, 
indeed,  of  this  system  to  many  in- 
valids who  may  happen  to  ascend  the 
river  are  almost  too  serious  to  contem- 
plate. It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped 
that  the  remonstrances  of  travellers  will 
have  their  due  weight  with  the  intelli- 
gent directors  at  Pesth,  and  that  they 
will  be  induced  to  remedy  what  is  now 
by  far  the  greatest  evil  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  vessels. 

We  left  Drenkova  about  midnight, 
the  deck  of  the  vessel  being  almost 
entirely  covered  with  bags  of  wool, 
on  which  some  of  our  party  slept. 
We  passed  the  rock  of  tiabakay,  on 
which  a  jealous  husband  is  said  to 
have  exposed  his  wife  as  a  place  of 
penitence;  and  at  an  early  hour  on 
the  following  morning  were  abreast 
of  the  Castle  of  Golubacz,  once  the 
prison  of  the  Empress  Helena.  It 
is  a  striking  and  picturesque  ruin, 
partly  embosomed  in  trees,  situated  on 
a  lofty  precipitous  hill :  nine  towers 
remain  to  attest  its  former  power  as  the 
feudal  fortress  of  some  robbe^knight,  to 
whom  the  difficulties  of  th©  naviomtion 


the  smoke,  or  to  confine  the  animals 
within  doors  during  the  day.  In  some 
years,  very  serious  devastation  is  occa- 
sioned by  this  plague  of  flies;  and  the 
peasants  implicitly  believe  that  tbey 
issue  periodically  from  the  still  decoA- 
posing  carcass  of  the  dragon  in  St. 
George's  Cave.  Although  the  mouth 
of  the  cavern  lias  been  closed  op  on 
different  occasions,and  the  low  manbes 
of  the  river  afford  a  sufficiently  tangible 
cause  for  their  appearance,  the  popular 
prejudice  is  too  strong  to  be  eradioUed. 
About  half-past  one  we  arrived  at  Se- 
mendria.  Nothing  can  be  more  picta- 
resque  than  this  dismantled  fortress, 
built  in  1433,  in  the  style  of  the  By- 
zantine walls  of  Constantinople.  lu 
shape  is  triangular,  with  double  walls, 
and  twenty-four  towers,  wbidi,  like 
those  of  their  prototype,  are  square, 
round,  and  octagonal,  indifferently. 
We  saw  several  persons  in  Turkish 
costume  upon  the  shore,  but  no  mina- 
ret,— although  the  tasteful  admiitore 
of  trees  and  shrubberies  among  the 
dwellings  and  streets  supplied  the 
usual  beautiful  characteristic  of  a  Turk- 
ish town.  A  little  below  it,  we  passed 
the  Morava,  the  most  important  river 
which  falls  into  tlie  Danube  from  its 
right  bank,  between  Belgrade  and  its 
mouth.  In  the  evening,  we  passed 
Belgrade  and  the  mouth  of  the  Save ; 
and  immediately  after  reached  SeaUn, 
the  first  frontier  station  of  Hungary  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  qua- 
rantine station  for  overland  travellers 
from  Turkey.  Semlin,  though  [re- 
senting a  poor  appearance  horn  the 
river,  is  a  neat  town,  built  upon  a 
tongue  of  land  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Save.  Its  mixed  population 
amounts  to  about  10,000.  We  landed 
here  for  the  night,  and  found  tolerable 
beds  at  the  Angel,  whose  accommoda- 
tions, indifferent  as  they  were,  still 
proved  acceptable  after  the  wretched 
alternative  ot  the  Zrinyi.  In  the  even- 
ing we  went  to  a  theatre,  fitted  up  by  a 
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the  company  at  Semlin  was  described 
as  an  important  event  in  the  domestic 
politics  of  the  town.  The  principal 
object  iu  tl)e  scenery  around  Semlin  is 
the  famous  fortress  of  Belgrade :  this  is 
best  seen  from  the  Zigankaberg,  above 
the  town,  a  hill  crown^  with  the  ruined 
castle  of  John  liunyades,  the  Christian 
hero  of  Hungary,  who  died  at  Karlow- 
itz  in  1456.  The  Zigankaberg  takes 
its  name  (bom  the  gipsies,  or  czin- 
ganehs,  by  whom  it  was  formerly  in- 
habited. 

On  the  following  morning  an  officer 
of  the  Hungarian  hussars,  who  joined 
our  party  at  Mehadia,  where  he  had 
been  staying  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  undertook  (o  arrange  our  move- 
ments for  a  visit  to  Belgrade,  and  to 
Youssouf  Pacha,  who  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  a  former  paper,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  capitulation  of  Varna. 
After  the  fell  of  that  fortress  Youssouf 
was  sent  to  Belgrade,  as  a  kind  of  ho- 
nourable banishment ;  but  even  there 
the  memory  of  that  disgraceful  affair 
clung  to  him,  and  he  was  generally 
designated  "  the  Betrayer  of  Vama.^' 
The  arrangement  of  our  visit  was  a 
business  of  some  ceremony.  Four 
guardiam  were  appointed  by  the  di- 
rector of  quarantine  to  accompany  us, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  contact  with 
the  Turks  or  Servians ;  an  occurrence 
which  would  inevitably  have  confined 
us  for  another  ten  days  to  tlie  Lazaretto. 
Our  military  cicerone  was  dressed  in 
fall  costume  for  the  expected  audience 
of  the  pacha;  and  the  rich  appoint- 
ments of  the  hussar  uniform  completely 
threw  into  the  shade  the  shooting- 
jackets  of  the  English  and  the  tra- 
velling blomcM  of  the  French  by  whom 
he  was  accompanied.  We  started  in 
a  large  flat-bottomed  boat;  and  in 
about  an  hour  crossed  the  mouth  of 
the  Save  and  landed  at  Belgrade. 
This  celebrated  city  is  finely  situated 
on  an  elbow  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  two  rivers.  It  is  now  the  frontier 
town  of  Servia ;  and,  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty  which  gave  independence  to 
Servia,  is  garrisoned  by  Turkish  troops. 
Previous  to  that  event  it  was  also  re- 
garded as  the  capital ;  but  Prince  Mi- 
losch  removed  the  seat  of  government 
to  Krakyvicz,  a  town  considerably  in- 
land. During  the  contests  between 
the  Hungarians  and  Turks  the  fortress 
was  seven  times  besieged,  and  nearly 
as  often  changed  its  masters.  It  was 
first  besieged  by  Mahomet  II.,  the 


conqueror  of  Constantinople,  in  1456, 
but  the  invader  was  repulsed  by  the 
gallant  prowess  of  John  Ilunyades; 
and  Amurath  II.  was  as  unsuccessftii 
as  his  illustrious  predecessor.  It  was 
first  captured  by  the  Turks  in  1522, 
under  Soleyman  the  Magnificent,  and 
remained  in  the  possession  of  his  de- 
scendants for  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half.  After  many  subsequent  reverses, 
during  which  it  was  long  occupied  by 
the  imperial  armies  under  Prince  Eu- 
gene, it  was  finally  ceded  to  the  sultan. 
At  the  Servian  revolution,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  fortress  should  remain  in 
the  possession  of  Turkey,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
sultan.  The  town  is  situated  at  the 
base  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  lofty  hill 
on  which  the  celebrated  fortress  is 
placed.  It  is  deficient  in  objects  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  stranger, 
although  its  population  is  30,000.  It 
is,  however,  impossible  for  a  British 
traveller  to  visit  without  considerable 
interest  the  chief  town  of  a  principality 
which  has  succeeded  in  asserting  its 
independence,  although  placed  in  the 
heart  of  powerful  and  despotic  empires 
where  tlie  principles  of  constitutional 
government  are  unknown.  The  whole 
history  of  the  Servian  insurrection  is 
intimately  associated  with  the  biography 
of  Prince  Milosch ;  who,  by  his  extra- 
ordinary talents,  raised  himself  from 
tlie  humblest  station,  without  even  the 
power  to  read  or  write,  to  the  rank  of 
sovereign  ruler  over  his  newly  created 
country.  That  remarkable  personage 
distinguished  himself  in  the  first  revolt 
against  the  Porte,  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted by  George  Petrowitz.  On  the 
flight  of  the  latter  into  Russia,  Milosch 
became  the  leader  of  the  disafi^scted 
party.  Backed  by  the  intrigues  of 
Russia,  the  newly  organised  rebellion 
was  so  much  more  promising  than  the 
first,  that  Petrowitz  returned  to  com- 
mand the  army  of  Servia,  and  make 
another  eflbrt  for  her  independence. 
The  power  of  Milosch,  however,  was 
so  far  established,  that  he  was  jealous 
of  so  great  a  rival ;  and  after  a  severe 
quarrel,  which  it  was  evident  that  no- 
thing could  repair,  Milosch  sacrificed 
his  colleague,  and  despatched  his  head 
as  a  present  to  the  sultan.  The  in- 
fluence of  Russia  was  then  exerted  in 
his  favour ;  and  the  insurrection  termi- 
nated in,  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  Servia,  with  the  con- 
dition of  ^Xi  annual  tribute  j^ayable  to 
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the  Porte;  the  hereditaiy  sovereignty 
being  vested  in  the  family  of  Prince 
Milosch.  On  landing  at  Belgrade,  we 
proceeded  to  the  new  palace,  in  order 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  princess,  and  her 
second  son,  Michael,  who  was  recently 
chosen  sovereign  on  the  abdication  or 
expulsion  of  his  father.  The  princess, 
as  soon  as  our  intention  was. made 
known,  expressed  her  desire  to  re- 
ceive us.  The  exterior  of  the  palace 
is  extremely  neat,  and,  when  completed 
by  the  contemplated  addition  of  several 
new  buildings,  will  be  a  handsome  re- 
ndence.  Over  the  entrance  to  tlie  ad- 
joining  guard-house  was  a  large  board, 
emblazoned  with  the  cipher  of  the 
sultan.  •  The  interior  of  the  palace 
consisted  of  a  large  rude  hall,  with  an 
unpainted  staircase  leading  to  the  upper 
apartments :  tlie  cipher  of  the  sultan 
was  suspended  in  this  hall  likewise. 
The  princess  and  her  son  were  waiting 
here  to  receive  us,  to  the  evident  terror 
of  the  guardians,  who  interposed  their 
sticks  to  prevent  contact.  We  were 
now  ushered  upstairs  to  the  state  apart- 
ments, which  were  fitted  up  with  some 
taste,  entirely  in  the  Turkish  style,  with 
divans  along  the  walls,  but  no  other 
description  of  furniture  1  These  divans 
were  very  richly  decorated  wiUi  red  and 
blue  covers,  embroidered  with  gold,  in 
the  manner  of  the  elegant  tobacco-bags 
of  Constantinople.  IDie  walls  were  co- 
vered with  prints,  sent  as  a  present 
from  St.  Petersburg,  representing  views 
of  Moscow  or  the  capital,  and  portraite 
of  the  different  roemoers  of  the  imperial 
fiimily.  Scarcely  a  room  which  the 
princess  shewed  us  was  deficient  in 
some  memorial  of  Russia.  The  entire 
absence  of  furniture,  in  our  sense  of 
the  term,  contrasted  singularly  with 
these  unexpected  decorations.  The 
rincess  was  dressed  in  the  ordinary 
ervian  costume :  a  short  iacket  of  bluA 


civility  shewn  us  by  tlie  princess,  who 
expre^ed  her  regret  that  we  could  not 
prolong  our  visit,  and  that  the  quaran- 
tine arrangements  prohibited  our  re- 
ceiving her  hospitality.  We  locked  in 
vain  for  anv  traces  of  the  violent  dia- 
racter  of  this  woman,  as  related  to  us 
by  several  inhabitants  of  Belgiade,  who 
told  us  that,  suspecting  an  intrieue  be- 
tween her  husband  and  a  young  Servian 
damsel,  she  murcfered  the  object  of  her 
jealousy  with  her  own  hand  ;  and  bad 
only  recently  been  restored  to  fitvoor 
by  her  liege  lord,  after  a  protracted 
banishment.  On  taking  our  leave,  we 
walked  through  the  town  on  oar  way 
to  the  palace  of  the  pacha.  In  one  of 
tlie  squares,  we  saw  with  some  curio- 
sity the  instruments  of  public  punish- 
ment, the  form  of  whidi  was  new  to  as. 
They  were  the  stocks "  of  Belgrade. 
The  apparatus  for  male  oflfenders  is  a 
low  cart  on  wheels,  upon  which  the 
culprit  is  placed  with  his  face  down- 
wards; a  semi-circular  band  of  iron 
fastens  down  his  neck,  and  smaller 
ones  secure  the  feet  and  hands.  For 
women,  an  upright  block  is  fixed  in 
the  ground,  with  apertures  for  the  bead 
and  hands.  On  our  arrival  at  the  fort- 
ress, we  found  that  the  pacha  had  just 
left  it  for  a  visit  to  his  garden,  situated 
beyond  the  walls.  We  were  admitted 
to  the  palace,  and  walked  through  se- 
veral apartments ;  but  there  was  little 
to  repay  the  trouble.  In  the  court-yaid 
was  the  phaeton  which  the  paclia  drives 
four-in-hand,  painted  green,  and  pro- 
fusely ornamented  with  silver.  The 
fortress  is  in  bad  repair,  but  capable 
of  being  made  a  position  of  great 
strength.  Over  one  of  the  gates  we 
observed  the  Hungarian  arms  and 
cipher.  We  have  no  type  to  express 
this.  In  Uie  town  itself,  by  fatr 
the  most  interesting  object  is  the  an- 
cient nalacA  of  Prince  RiiflrMUk.  whw^ 
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ment  b  situated  at  a  little  distance 
from  Semlin ;  and  though  constructed 
on  the  same  plan  as  tliat  of  Neu- 
Orschova,  is  not  considered  to  be  so 
well  managed  or  so  comfortable  as  the 
latter.  Oyer  the  gate  of  the  building  is 
the  well-known  inscription :  "  Oester- 
reichisches  Contumaz/' 

We  led  Semlin  on  the  24th,  at  four 
A.M.  Nothing  of  particular  interest 
occurred  until  we  passed  Szlankamena, 
opposite  to  which  the  important  river 
Theiss  lalls  into  the  Danube.  About 
noon  we  passed  Karlowitz,  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  best- situated  towns  we 
had  seen  on  the  river,  surrounded  by 
▼ine-clad  hills,  which  supply  half  Ger- 
many with  an  inferior  description  of 
Tokay.  Among  its  most  conspicuous 
buildings  are  the  cathedral  of  the 
schismatic  Greeks,  and  the  palace  of 
the  patriarch.  The  celebrity  of  Karlo- 
'Vfitz  arises,  however,  from  the  &mous 
treaty  of  1698  between  Austria  and  the 
Porte,  by  which  Transylvania,  Hungary, 
and  Sclavonia,  were  surrendered  to  the 
emperor.  A  circular  build  ibg,  or  kiosk, 
is  pointed  out  to  passengers  as  the 
scene  of  the  negotiations  carried  on 
under  the  mediation  of  England  and 
Holland.  It  is  said  that  mur  doors 
were  opened  in  its  walls,  in  order  to 
admit  the  four  plenipotentiaries  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  tnere  might  be  no 
difficulty  in  the  adjustment  of  pre- 
cedency. Prince  Eugene,  in  1715, 
gained  near  Karlowitz  another  import- 
ant victory  over  the  Turks,  which  was 
followed  by  the  peace  of  Passarowitz, 
when  Belgrade  was  annexed  for  a  short 
time  to  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  The 
hero  of  Christianity,  and  redoubted 
rival  of  Mahomet  II.,  John  Hunyades, 
died  at  Karlowitz  in  1456.  We  soon 
came  in  sight  of  the  famous  fortress  of 
Peterwardein,  which  was  a  conspicuous 
object  for  a  long  time  before  fve  reached 
it.  The  town  derives  its  name  from 
Peter  the  Hermit,  who  collected  there 
his  followers  for  the  iirst  crusade.  It 
is  now  an  indifferent  place,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  only  3000  souls,  and  those 
chiefly  connected  with  the  garrison. 
Its  formidable  fortress,  rising  300  feet 
above  the  river,  is  an  imposing  object, 
and  is  regarded  as  one  ot  the  strongest 
fortifications  on  the  Danube.  Its  state 
prisons  and  dungeons,  whose  narrow 
loopholes  are  traced  on  a  line  scarcely 
elevated  above  the  stream— and  others. 
It  is  said,  of  a  severer  character,  sunk 
in  the  rock  below  its  level — Imve  a 


melancholy  interest,  as  the  prisons  of 
nunnerous  Italian  exiles,  and  other  po- 
litical offenders.  Peterwardein  is  also 
memorable  for  its  connexion  with  the 
terrible  name  of  Ali  Coumourgi,  the 
grand-vizier  to  Achmet  III.,  who  was 
completely  overthrown  here  by  the 
army  of  Prince  Eugene  in  17 16.  When 
told,  before  the  battle,  that  Prince  Eu- 
gene, by  whom  he  would  be  opposed, 
was  a  great  general,*  he  answered,  I 
shall  become  a  greater,  and  at  his  ex- 
pense." He  was  mortally  .wounded 
while  endeavouring  to  rally  his  guards; 
and,  in  his  dying  moments,  he  ordered 
General  Breuner  and  some  other  cap- 
tives to  be  beheaded,  saying,  Oh,  that 
I  could  thus  serve  all  Uie  Christian 
dogs -a  speech  and  act  which  Lord 
Byron  describes  as  not  unlike  one  of 
Caligula:— 

**  Coamoargi— he  whose  closing  scene 
Adora'd  the  triumph  of  Eugene, 
When  on  Carlowita'  bloody  plain. 
The  last  and  mightiest  of  the  slain, 
He  sank,  regretting  not  to  die. 
But  cursed  the  Christian's  victory  z 
Coamoargi — can  his  glory  cease. 
That  latest  conqueror  of  Greece, 
Till  Christian  hands  to  Greece  restore 
The  freedom  Venice  gave  of  yore  1 
A  hundred  years  have  roird  away 
Since  he  renx*d  the  Moslem's  swav, 
And  now  he  led  the  Mussulman. 

Peterwardein  is  connected  with  Neu- 
satz,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  lietween  800  and  900 
feet  in  length, — the  first  bridge  seen  in 
ascending  the  river.  On  our  approach, 
five  boats  were  detached  for  the  passage 
of  tlie  steamer.  We  stopped  a  short 
time  at  Neusatz,  an  important  com- 
mercial town  of  20,000  souls,  although 
of  comparatively  modem  origin.  We 
were  there  joined  by  a  large  party  of 
Hungarians.  The  scenery  in  tliis  |)art 
of  the  river  was  pleasing,  although  far 
inferior  to  that  we  had  observed  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  ihe  frontier.  T\\e  lefi 
bank  was  covered  with  the  outskirts  of 
the  dark  forests  of  Sclavonia,  present- 
ing occasionally  the  most  agreeable 

})rospects.  We  reached  Illok  just  be- 
bre  dark ;  and  could  discern  beyond  it 
the  ruined  castle  of  Sarennad.  The 
Hunsarians  joined  us  in  a  dance  upon 
the  ^ore  at  Illok,  which  was  kept  up 
until  a  late  hour,  as  the  nisht  was  so 
dark  that  the  steamer  could  not  start 
until  morning.  The  passengers  who 
had  followed  our  example  by  sleeping 
on  deck,  began  to  find  it  very  cold  as 
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we  ascended  the  river ;  but  still  it  wu 
a  luirary  compared  with  tlie  over- 
heated and  crowded  cabin.  We  landed 
passengers  in  the  rooming  at  Vukov^, 
and  at  Apatin.  Before  reaching  the 
latter  village  we  passed  the  mined 
castle  of  Erdud,  on  a  pronnontonr  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Drave,  which  there 
unites  its  waters  with  the  Danube. 
The  town  of  Esxek  appeared  in  view 
about  a  mile  dbtant  m>m  the  mouth  of 
^he  Drave,  and  situated  on  its  right 
bank.  The  scenery  above  Apatin  is 
V  extremely  tame.  The  Danube  is  little 
better  than  a  huge  canal;  and  the 
voyage  against  its  strong  current  is» 
if  possible,  more  wearisome  and  mono- 
touous  than  that  in  its  lower  waters, 
described  in  a  former  article.  The 
only  variety  was  the  constant  system 
of  stopimge,  to  take  in  new  passengers 
and  set  down  others.  But  the  loss  of 
time  on  these  occasions  was  very  con- 
siderable ;  and  there  was  little  differ- 
ence in  tlie  appearance  or  manners  of 
our  new  associates.  The  men  pre- 
sented the  same  unvarying  picture  of 
unwashed  faces,  half  buried  in  whis- 
kers and  moustaches,  with  the  eternal 
meerschaum  perpetually  in  their  mouth ; 
while  the  ladies  as  vigorously  plied 
their  knittiuK-needles,  which  appeared 
essential  to  their  existence.  The  Hun- 
garians, however,  have  the  rare  merit 
of  being  a  particularly  good-humoured 
people ;  and  many  of  them  evinced  in 
their  conversation  an  education  far  su- 
perior to  the  ordinary  class  of  travellers. 
The  dulness  of  the  voyage  was  broken 
by  nothing  during  the  day  except  the 
passage  of  the  Francis  I.,  on  her  voyage 
from  Pesth  to  Moldova ;  an  event  duly 
observed  by  both  steamers  in  a  salote 
of  three  guns.  We  arrived  at  Moh^z 
at  ten  p.m.,  and  were  again  obliged  to 
remain  all  night.  This  town  is  cele- 
brated for  the  great  battle  in  which 
Suleyman  the  Magnificent  destroyed 
the  army  of  Louis  II.,  king  of  Hungary, 
in  1526,  which  reduced  the  entire  coun- 
try to  the  condition  of  a  Turkish  pro- 
vince; and  for  the  more  memorable 
victory  achieved  upon  the  same  spot, 
in  1686,  by  Charies  of  Lorraine  and 
Prince  Eugene,  who  drove  the  Turks 
beyond  the  frontier  with  such  slaughter, 
that  they  have  never  since  attempted  to 
invade  Hungary. 

The  canal-like  scenery  of  the  river 
continued  to  prevail  on  the  following 
day.  At  Tolna  we  took  up  two  chan- 
oinesses,  wIm>  were,  in  their  own  right, 


baronesses  of  Bohemia.  Although  un- 
der the  TOW  of  c^ibacy,  they  were 
at  liberty  to  travel  when  and  where 
they  pleased ;  and  their  society  proved 
a  very  valuable  acquisitioD  to  our 
established  party.  Tliese  ladies  united 
to  the  manners  of  an  andent  aris- 
tocracy a  refinement  of  tasle  and 
amount  of  intellectual  accomplish- 
ments,  which  would  ensure  respect  in 
any  European  society.  Their  know- 
ledge of  languages  was  very  comider- 
able ;  and  their  aoqu«ntance  with  the 
literature  of  several  countries  was  sur- 
prisingly extensive.  Tliey  expressed 
great  regret  that  their  library  was  ill- 
stocked  with  English  books ;  and  par- 
ticulariy  desired  to  possess  Soothers 
worics,  and  a  sdection  t>f  the  Brkuk 
Essayists, 

The  Danube,  about  thb  part  of  its 
course,  flows  through  a  vast  tract  of 
flat  oountiy,  called,  emphatically, "  the 
Plains  of  the  Danube.''  They  are  said 
to  be  extremely  fertile ;  but  it  is  extra- 
ordinary that  no  attempt  has  been  made, 
on  a  large  sbale,  to  redeem  the  immease 
extent  of  country  which  is  laid  nader 
water  by  the  annual  inundations  of  the 
river.  If  proper  measures  were  adopted 
to  restrain  tne  waters,  and  to  regukte 
their  course  by  embankments,  and  by 
a  perfect  system  of  drainage,  there 
would,  perhaps,  be  no  part  of  Europe, 
of  the  same  extent,  vrhich  might  be 
made  more  available  fior  tlie  pnrposes 
of  a  great  agricultural  trade.  The  river 
abounds  with  flsh,  especialHr  with  star- 
geon,  for  which  Wkt  and  Dtma  Fekl- 
var  are  celebrated ;  hot  the  roarrf^ 
lands  which  border  the  river  on  eilhff 
side  are  so  unhealthy,  that  very  km 
important  villages  aie  seeo:  and  the 
population  in  such  districts  is  neees- 
sarily  small  and  far  from  flourishiBg. 
At  present  the  banks  of  the  Danobe, 
for  many  leagues  below  Peeth,  are  the 
hotbed  of  malaria  and  mosquitoes. 

The  darkness  of  the  n^  agak 
compelled  us  to  anchor  in  Uie  stream 
below  the  long  narrow  ishmd  of  Csepel. 
A  few  miles  inland,  westward  of  Dana 
Pentele,  is  the  Platen  See,  the  largest 
lake  of  Hungary.  A  road  leads  to  it 
from  Buda,  passing  through  Stobl- 
weissenburg  to  Weszprim,  an  hnportuit 
town  above  its  northern  banks.  On 
the  27th,  we  were  under  vray  again  at 
daybreak  ;  but  nothing  occuned  to  di- 
vert the  dulness  of  the  passage  mitil  we  I 
came  in  sight  of  Pesth,  the  oaameiciBl 
capital  of  Hungary*    There  are  few 
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scenes  more  beautiful  on  the  voyage 
up  the  Danube  than  the  first  appear- 
ance of  this  interesting  town,  after  the 
eye  has  been  vrearied  by  the  monotony 
of  the  miserable  villages  and  low  banks 
of  willows  which  constitute  the  scenery 
of  tbo  river  for  many  leagues  below  it. 
On  the  right,  as  we  approached,  was 
the  modem  town  of  Pesth,  with  its  long 
wharf  and  imposing  line  of  edifices 
stretching  beyond  the  bridge  of  boats 
which  connects  it  with  tlte  ancient  city 
ofOfen,  orBuda,on  the  opposite  bank, 
crowned  with  the  palace  of  the  palatine, 
and  overlooked  by  the  lofty  Blooksberg 
cm  which  the  national  observatory  is 
placed.  Immediately  before  our  arrival 
at  Pesth  we  passed  the  Bak68feld,  the 
present  race-course,  a  place  more  re- 
markable as  the  spot  where  the  Hun- 
gariaa  diet  was  anciently  held  in  the 
open  air<  The  extremity  of  the  plain 
atiove  the  banks  of  the  river  is  now 
occopied  by  a  square  building,  used 
fox  tne  execution  of  criminals.  The 
bridge  of  boats  connecting  the  two 
towns  is  said  to  be  nearly  1100  feet  in 
length ;  but  it  is  now  to  be  superseded 
by  a  handsome  suspension  bridge, 
which  will  add  as  much  to  the  pic- 
turesque appearance  of  the  river,  as  it 
will  contnbute  to  tlie  convenience  of 
the  inhabitants.  We  moored  alongside 
the  lower  wharf  at  one  p.m.,  and  found 
Count  Szecbenyi  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  vessel.  By  his^  kindness  we  were 
admitted  at  once  to  the  Casino,  and  to 
several  other  institutions  in  whose  wel- 
fiire  that  enlightened  nobleman  takes  an 
active  interest.  In  consequence  of  the 
•ttmmer  l&ir  not  being  concluded,  we 
ioand  that  the  hotels  were  generally 
filled,  and  that  accommodation  vms 
difficult  to  be  obtained.  We  were, 
howerer,  successful  in  finding  quarters 
at  the  Kbnig  von  Ungam,  a  good  hotel, 
in  an  excellent  situation.  The  Casino, 
after  our  long  voyage,  was  particularly 
acceptable.  We  found  upon  its  tabl^ 
the  English  and  French  journals, — the 
Quarterfy,  the  Edinburghy  and  the 
Aihe$utum,  In  the  afternoon  we  drove 


In  the  shops  of  the  town,  the  lieight  to 
which  the  water  rose  was  still  traceable 
on  the  walls ;  but  the  damage  done  by 
the  rise  of  the  water  was  insignificant 
in  comparison  to  tlie  eflfects  of  the 
floating  ice.  We  found  very  little 
amusement  in  the  fair.  The  museum, 
founded  by  the  father  of  Count  Szecbe- 
nyi, is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
object  in  the  town,  although  its  col- 
lections are  badly  arranged.  The 
library  is  almost  exclusively  national, 
and  contains  the  prayer-book  of  Mat- 
thias Corvinns,  and  many  valuable 
materials  for  the  future  historian  of 
Hungary.  The  antiquities  are  chiefly 
Roman,  and  of  no  great  interest.  The 
collection  of  coins  includes  a  series  of 
the  kings  of  Hungary  from  St.  Stephen, 
followed  by  the  Austrian  emperors. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  as 
interesting,  those  of  Matthias  Corvinus 
and  John  Ilunyades.  A  fra^ent  of 
the  triumphal  car  in  which  Napoleon 
entered  Paris  is  also  preserved  there  I 
Tlie  department  of  natural  history, 
illustrative  of  the  mineral  and  fossil 
productions  of  the  kingdom,  is  the 
most  complete  portion  of  the  museum. 

The  town  of  resth  is  badly  situated 
on  a  flat,  and  is  therefore  inferior  in 
picturesque  appearance  to  the  sister- 
town  of  Ofen.  It  has  a  mixed  popu- 
lation of  about  70,000  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding Hungarians,  Germans,  Sclaves, 
Greeks,  and  Jews.  The  latter  are  very 
numerous;  and  we  observed,  for  the 
first  time,  that  their  names  and  signs 
were  displayed  upon  their  houses  in 
the  Hebrew  character.  No  town  upon 
the  Danube  has  risen  so  rapidly  or 
steadily  to  importance  as  Pestli :  it  is, 
par  excellence,  the  commercial  eily  of 
the  river ;  its  streets  are  wide  and  re- 
gular, the  private  mansions  are  gene- 
rally of  good  architecture,  and  the 
shops  would  be  ornamental  in  London 
or  Paris.  They  are,  moreover,  remark- 
able for  their  handsome  signs,  painted 
in  many  respects  in  a  very  superior 
style,  and  requiring  only  the  addition 
of  a  gilt  frame  to  make  them  fit  for  a 
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more  than  any  other  town  we  hare 
seen,  the  appellation  of  the  London 
of  the  Continent,"  conferred  upon  it, 
it  is  said,  by  the  Hungarians  them- 
selves. The  frequency  with  which  the 
British  traveller  is  reminded  of  honne, 
by  hearing  the  English  language  spoken, 
adds  very  considerably  to  this  claim  : 
the  vaUtt'^e-place  of  the  different  hotels, 
most  of  the  shopkeepers,  and  nearly  all 
the  upper  classes  of  Hungarian  society, 
speak  English  with  remarkable  fluency. 
Ofen,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
is  the  residence  of  the  aristocracy  and 
of  the  palatine :  it  Mas  the  ancient  ca- 
pital otHun^^ary,  and  still  retains  many 
evidences  of  its  importance.  The  palace 
of  the  palatine  occupies  tlie  site  of  the 
palace  of  Matthias  Corvinus :  its  chief 
interest  is  derived  from  the  national 
regalia,  the  crown  and  sword  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, which  are  preserved  in  the  chapel. 
The  vineyards  around  Ofen  produce 
the  excellent  wine  well-known  to  all 
travellers  on  the  Danube  under  t)ie 
name  of  Ofner.  The  population  of 
Ofen  is  30,000. 

We  found  that  the  iighU  of  Pesth 
and  Ofen  are  soon  exhausted,  and  that 
the  time  allowed  by  the  regulations  of 
the  steamer  is  generally  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  unless  the  traveller  be  in- 
duced to  prolong  his  visit  on  account 
of  the  agreeable  society  to  be  found 
there,  or  the  excursions  to  be  made  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  The  theatres 
of  Pesth  are  well  managed,  and  contri- 
bute materially  to  the  amusements  of 
the  place.  We  visited  the  new  theatre 
recently  constructed  for  the  national 
opera,  and  were  agreeably  surprised  by 
an  excellent  representation  of  11  Barbiere 
in  the  Magyar  language.  The  acting 
was  particularly  gCK)d;  and  we  have 
seldom  seen  an  opera  better  sustained. 

On  the  29th  we  led  Pesth  at  six  a.m., 
being  transferred  to  another  steamer, 
theArpkd,  the  longest  vessel  on  the 
river,  curiously  constructed- with  a  pro- 
jecting platform  before  and  abaft  the 
paddle-boxes,  a  few  feet  below  the 
maindeck  of  the  vessel;  thereby  se- 
curing the  advantages  of  two  decks. 
This  additional  accommodation  was 
necessary,  for  we  had  no  less  than  300 
passengers.  The  English  engineer  on 
Doard  very  kindly  provided  for  the 
wants  of  the  invalids,  who  were  still 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  their  voyage 
on  the  Lower  Danube,  by  giving  up  his 
cabin  to  their  accommodation ;  and  we 
found  the  officers  of  the  Arp^id  so  muc|i 


more  obliging  than  tliose  of  the  Zrinyi, 
that  we  cjyitrived  to  make  our  passage 
tolerable  by  sleeping  regularly  on  deck. 
On  our  departure  from  Pesth,  the 
morning  mist  lay  so  heavily  on  the 
river,  that  we  were  obliged  to  anchor 
for  nearly  an  hour,  when  it  cleared  off 
sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  proceed 
with  our  motley  party,  connsting  of 
Hungarians,  Austrians,  Prasnans, 
Greeks,  Jews,  French,  English,  Ita- 
lians, and  Gallician  Poles.  Ajnidst 
the  medley  of  languages,  which  would 
have  almost  realised  a  second  Babel  for 
Cardinal  Mezzo&nti,  I  heard  a  party  of 
Hungarian  priests  aiid  a  large  assem- 
blage of  second-class  passengers  con- 
versing in  Latin,  with  as  much  frcility 
as  if  it  were  their  native  tongue.  I 
joined  them  with  one  of  our  own  party ; 
and,  as  soon  as  they  discovered  tliat  we 
were  English,  the  conversatioo  turned 
upon  0*Connell  and  Ireland.  "  Do- 
minus  0*Connellius  est  vir  Ulostris- 
simus,  libertatis  amicus,  orator  pre- 
clarus,"  said  one  of  the  priests. 
"  Peelius  etiaro,"  said  another,  "  ora- 
torum  Romanorum  hmk  dignus  est.'* 
And  then  Dominus  Broughamius " 
and  "  Dux  Vellingtonii "  were  duly 
canvassed.  Finding  that  I  did  not 
assent  to  their  .estimate  of  the  Irish 
Agitator,  they  exclaimed,  Es  Anglos 
domine  !*'  Upon  which  my  companion 
assured  them  that,  as  an  Irishman,  he 
could  not  agree  with  them.  This  com- 
pletely puzzled  them;  and  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  the  profound 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  shewn  by  British  statesmen  in 
their  debates  in  pariiaroent,  particular- 
ly by  Peelius,  Stanleyios,  and  others. 
They  were  quite  enthusiastic  in  their 
expression  of  admiration  at  this  pe- 
culiar characteristic  of  English  parlia- 
mentary oratory.  That  feeling,*'  said 
a  German,  who  heard  the  conversation, 

is  not  confined  to  Hungary,  bu|  is 
shared  equally  by  all  Europe.^  The 
peculiar  pronunciation  of  Latin  by  the 
Hungarians  was  very  amusing.  During 
our  conversation,  Peelius  was  Palious; 
and,  in  general,  an  apprenticeship  to  a 
Scotch  professor  would  be  a  useful 
preliminary  to  its  comprehension. 

Tlie  first  object  of  interest  we  ob- 
served was  the  fine  ruined  castle  of 
Visegrad,  placed  on  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  hill,  like  one  of  the  castles  of  the 
Rhine.  It  is  connected  with  a  lof^ 
tower,  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  by  a 
long  irregular  wall.  This  castle  was 
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once  the  favourite  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Hungary.  Charles  I.  and  II. 
both  died  there.  The  tower  near  the 
rirer  is  still  called  Solomon's  Tower, 
from  having  been  the  scene  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  that  sovereign  by  his 
cousin  Ladislaus.  It  was  captured  by 
the  Turks  in  1529;  and  was  finally 
dismantled  by  the  Emperor  Leopold. 
About  two  P.M.  we  arrived  at  Gran,  an 
important  town  of  12,000  inltabitauts, 
ana  the  residence  of  the  prince-primate 
of  Hungary.  The  most  striking  object 
at  Gran  is  the  cathedral,  still  in  pro- 
gress :  it  is  placed  on  a  hill  overlooking 
the  Danube;  and  was  begun  in  1821, 
in  the  Italian  style,  with  a  portico  of 
thirty>eighl  columns,  and  a  dome  eighty- 
two  feet  in  diameter.  Gran  was  made 
an  archbishopric  by  St.  Stephen,  the 
first  Christian  king  of  Hungary,  in  1001 , 
who  was  born  there ;  and  it  was  long 
the  residence  of  the  Hungarian  sove- 
reigns. A  flying-bridge  connects  it 
with  Bark^ny  on  the  opposite  bank. 
As  we  proceeded  the  scenery  became 
flat  and  monotonous,  especially  after 
leaving  the  vine-clad  hills  on  the  left, 
which  are  famous  for  their  delicious 
wines ;  among  which  the  'Neszroiiller 
deservesespecial mention.  Atsevenp.M. 
we  arrivea  at  Komom,  built  on  the 
point  of  a  large  island  formed  by  the 
I)anube  throwing  off  a  narrow  stream 
below  Presburg,  which  falls  into  the 
river  Waag  a  few  miles  above  the 
former  town.  This  branch  of  the  Da- 

^  nube  is  called  the  Neulmusler  Donau. 

'  Komorn  is  celebrated  for  its  fortress, 
called  the  Virgin  Fortress  of  the  Da- 
nube, because  it  was  never  taken. 
There  is  a  floating-bridge  there.  We 
reached  Gonyu  about  eleven  p.m.,  and 
landed  a  great  many  passengers.  The 
night  was  so  dark  that  we  were  again 
detained  for  several  hours. 

We  started  on  the  following  morning 
(August  31),  encouraged  with  the  hope 
of  a  speedy  termination  to  our  voyage, 
as  we  should  at  least  reach  Presburg 
before  evening.  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  dull  and  unbroken  monotony  of 
the  Danube  in  its  course  between 
Gonyb  and  Presburg.  The  river  is 
also  extremely  shallow  and  impeded 
by  sandbanks,  and  the  currents  are 
very  strong.  The  morning  set  in  with 
violent  storms  of  rain,  accompanied  by 
severe  cold,  so  that  the  deck  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  passage  was  quite 
deserted.  At  nine  a. m. the Mdor  passed 
us:  boUi  steamers  saluted  as  usual 


with  the  established  complement  of 
three  Kuns.  We  arrived  at  Presburg 
about  half-past  four  p.m.,  and  obtained 
good  accommodation  for  the  night  at 
the  Sonne.  This  beautifully  situated 
town  app^red,  as  we  approached  it, 
like  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  It  b  built 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  under 
a  lofty  and  precipitous  hill,  which  is 
surmounted  by  the  massive  walls  of  its 
dismantled  castle.  A  bridge  of  boats 
connects  the  town  with  the  public  gar- 
dens on  the  opposite  bank,  near  Kitt- 
see.  The  population  is  35,000.  It  is 
the  nominal  capital  of  Hungary,  al- 
tliough  Pesth  is  far  more  important  as 
a  commercial  town,  and,  indeed,  is 
generally  called  the  modem  capital. 
The  coronation  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  as  King  of  Hungary,  always 
takes  place  at  Presburg ;  and  the  Diet 
holds  all  its  sittings  there.  The  streets 
and  houses  of  the  city  are  eood  ;  but 
they  want  the  animation  and  energy  of 
its  rival.  The  castle  on  the  hill  was 
formeriy  the  royal  palace;  but  being 
accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1811, 
it  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to 
restore  it.  The  view  from  its  platform 
is  very  fine,  and  repays  the  trouble  of 
the  ascent.  We  visited  the  halls  of  the 
Diet;  but  neither  of  them  possessed 
any  attractions.  The  lower  house  was 
half  filled  with  violins  and  other  mu* 
sical  instruments;  the  Hungarian  de- 
puties allowing  their  national  assembly 
to  be  used  as  a  concert-room  during  tlie 
recess.  The  cathedral  is  a  venerable 
Gothic  edifice,  without  any  remarkable 
interest,  except  as  the  church  in  which 
the  kings  of  Hungary  are  crowned.  It 
has  twice  been  converted  to  the  Lu- 
tlieran  worship,  but  has  again  reverted 
to  the  Roman  Catholics.  We  ascended 
the  tower  of  the  cathedral,  and,  after 
enjoying  the  view  from  the  castle, 
regretted  our  labour.  Near  the  river 
is  the  platform  upon  which  the  kings, 
after  their  coronation,  wave  in  the  air 
the  sword  of  St.  Stephen,  and  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross  towards  the  four 
points  of  the  compass.  We  drove 
round  the  public  gardens  on  the  otlier 
bank  of  the  river,  which  are  agreeably 
planted,  and  much  frequented  by  the 
citizens.  The  number  of  crucifixes, 
and  the  devotion  of  the  people  in  pass* 
ing  them,  was  more  remarkable  than  in 
Italy.  We  started  at  daybreak,  and  soon 
bade  adieu  to  Hungary.  On  our  arrival 
at  the  frontier  vilh^e  of  Wol&thal,  we 
took  on  board  an  Austrianofficer  of  the 
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customsy  wbote  duty  it  wu  to  take  care 
that  we  did  doI  laod  any  cootraband 
goods  OQ  the  banks  of  the  rifer.  This 
system  of  prohibition  between  Hungary 
aiid  Austna  not  only  appears  an  extra- 
ordinary policy,  but  is  a  serious  dis- 
cottiagement  to  the  commeroe  of  the 
two  countries.  The  tobacco  of  Hungary, 
which  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  Europe, 
is  altogether  prohibited,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  imperial  mono- 
poly of  uaimburg;  and,  consequently, 
a  large  contraband  trade  exists,  in  spite 
of  the  Ti^lance  of  the  police,  and  is 
seriously  injurious  to  the  revenue.  One 
of  the  most  picturesque  objects  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  river  is  passed  soon 
after  leaving  Presburg, — tne  castle  of 
Theben,  situated  on  the  left  bank,  on  a 
high  and  craggy  rock  above  the  junc- 
tion of  the  March  and  the  Danube.  It 
is  now  in  ruins,  having  been  destroyed 
br  the  French  during  the  last  invasion. 
We  passed,  witliout  touchine,  another 
picturesque  town  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  beyond  Wolftthal, — the  town 
of  Hairoburg,  with  its  richly  wooded 
hill  and  castle.  Haimburg  hta  an  ira^^ 
perial  tobacco  manufiictory,  which  gives 
employment  to  nearly  all  its  inhabitants. 
Soon  after  passing  it,  we  overtook  a 
train  of  barges  convejring  the  tobacco 
to  Vienna.  There  were  two  principal 
barges,  and  smaller  boats  arranged  at 
intervals  between  them  and  the  bank, 
in  order  to  keep  the  towing-rope  out  of 
the  water :  thev  vrere  drawn  by  sixty- 
two  horses.  The  scenery  became  very 
tame  beyond  this;  and  continued  so 
until  we  recognised  above  the  low  flats 
of  the  river  the  landmark  of  our  voyage, 
the  spire  of  St.  Stephen's.  The  only 
object  of  interest  we  saw  was  tfie  island 
of  Lobau  on  our  right,  to  which  Napo- 
leon, after  the  battle  of  Aspum  and 
£slingen,  threw  a  bridge  of  bcwts  across 
the  Danube,  from  fibersdorf,  on  the 
right  bank.  The  Arobduke  Charles  de- 
stroyed this  bridge  by  floating  fire-boats 
down  the  river,  and  kept  the  French 
imprisoned  in  Lobau,  without  being 
able  to  take  any  advantage  of  their 
embarrassment.  Napoleon,  however, 
soon  succeeded  in  throwmg  another 
bridge  across,  lower  down  than  the 
first;  by  means  of  which  he  crossed 
the  river,  and  again  defeated  the  Aos- 
trians  at  Wagram.  The  vilhiffes  of 
Aspum  and  Eilingen  are  situated  close 
to  the  river  on  the  right  of  the  island 
in  ascendmg ;  but  the  trees  between 
them  and  the  bank  preveoied  ovnr  see^ 


ing  them.  About  three  p.m.  we  arrived 
at  the  Prater,  the  celebrated  paik  of 
Vienna,  with  very  much  the  same  feel- 
ings as  a  traveller  would  land  after  a 
voyage  from  New  York  to  London. 
Our  passports  were  demanded,  and 
delivered  to  the  officers  of  police;  in 
exchange  for  which  we  received  a  notice 
requiring  us  to  present  ourselves  before 
the  director  of  police  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Our  luggage  was  earoined 
without  any  vexatious  strictness,  and 
we  set  off  immediately  for  die  city. 
The  landing-place  is  about  three  miles 
distant  from  Vienna,  to  which  a  suc- 
cession of  beantifbl  aveones  leads 
through  numerous  colonies  of  plea- 
stite-houses  and  uvems.  The  entrance 
to  the  city  horn  the  Prater  is  striking ; 
and  we  drove  at  once  to  the Entexog 
Carl*'  (Aix;hdoke  Charles),  vrhere  we 
found  veiy  comfortable  quartets.  As 
soon  as  we  bad  secured  our  rooms,  we 

Sroceeded  to  the  police-ofiBce  in  the 
pangler  Gasse,  where  we  were  usker- 
eo  immediately  into  ttie  boieau  of  the 
director,  who  coaveised  with  us  in 
English.  Nothinc  could  exceed  the 
civility  with  which  his  inquiries  were 
made ;  but  it  vras  sufficiently  evident 
that  they  were  leading  questions,  and 
that  ih^  would  supply  him  with  dl 
the  required*infonnBtion  as  to  tiie  ob- 
ject of  our  visit  and  its  probable 
duration.  The  first  question  was  whe- 
ther we  were  all  English.  We  were 
asked  bow  we  were  pleased  with  our 
journey,  and  how  long  we  intended  to 
stay.  And  as  soon  as  it  was  dear  that 
we  were  travelling  for  pleasure,  and 
not  likely  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the 
authorities,  we  were  dismissed  vrith 
great  courtesy,  and  provided  with  Am 
mt^enthalti'iekeiHf  or  permission  to  re- 
side. From  that  time  to  the  d^qr  of 
our  departure(sofne  months  afterwards), 
we  were  never  troubled  by  the  Austrian 
police.  Our  French  traveilets,  vre  un- 
derstood, were  by  no  means  so  le- 
niently treated ;  fat  their  cfO»-examki- 
ation  lasted  for  a  considerable  time; 
and  they  were  not  best  pleased  at  being 
so  evidently  the  objects  of  suspicion. 

On  this  31st  of  August,  we  com- 
pleted our  sieam-voyage  the  Danube 
ifom  Constantinople  to  Vienna;  a  voy- 
age which,  despite  its  occasional  asras^ 
meats,  no  one  of  tlie  party  would  ever  be 
desirous  of  repeating.  We  bad  been  en- 
gaged in  it  fbrthirty-thoree  da3rs,inchi8ifc 
of  qnanoitine  ;  chat  is,  twenty-three  days 
actually  devoted  to  the  nwse  voTege* 
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HOUSE  OF  VNCOMMOMS. 

Javis,  1°  die  AprUu,  18400. 

Ordered,  Tuat  a  Select  CororoiUee  be  appobted  to  inquire  into  tlie  System  of 
Blockiieads,  Dunderheads,  and  Humbugs  tiirougbout  the  United  Kingdom,  their 
Efficacy  in  the  State,  their  Influence  upon  Morals,  and  how  kx  they  are  susceptible 
of  Improvement. 

And  a  Committee  was  nominated  of, — 


Lord  John  Fnzzle. 

Mr.  Peter  Numskall. 

Mr.  John  Joeeph  Thickhead,  jon. 

Lord  OoldmiBS. 

Sir  Timothy  Trout 

Viscount  Balderdash. 


Sir  Edward  Noddle. 
Mr.  John  Topple. 
Mr.  FitifooiU. 
Mr.  Rappraacal. 
Mr.  Mackintosh. 
Mr.  Frederiok  Weathereye. 


Ordered,  That  the  Commiitea  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and 
Records. 

Ordered,  That  Five  be  a  Quorum,  and  that  they  report  dieir  Proceedings  to 
The  House. 


REPORT. 

The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  System  of  Blockheads, 
Dunderheads,  and  Humbugs  in  the  United  Kingdom,  their  Efficacy  in  the 
State,  their  Influence  upon  Morals,  and  how  far  they  are  susceptible  of  Im- 
provement, having  been  empowered  to  report  their  Opinion  thereon,  together 
with  the  Evidence  taken  before  them ; — Have  agreed  to  the  following  preli- 
minary Report  : — 


In  order  to  comply  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  House,  your  Committee 
have  instituted  a  very  biborious,  hard- 
working, and  perspiring  inquiry  into 
the  system  of  Blockheads,  Dunder- 
heads, and  Humbugs.  That  inauiry 
has  occupied  the  greater  part  or  the 
last  and  some  portion  of  the  present 
session,  during  which,  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  a  satisfiK^ory  and  unconflicting 
conclttsioD,  they  have  examined  no  less 
than  five  millions  of  witnesses ;  many, 
or  perhaps  it  may  be  more  safely  said 
the  greater  part,  of  them,  as  is  usually 
the  case^  knowing  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter upon  which  they  were  examined. 
Amongst  the  persons  whose  testimony 
will  soon  form  part  of  the  records  of 
this  House  are  several  members,  not 
only  of  your  Committee,  but  of  tbe 
honourable  House  itself,  who  in  tbe 
course  of  the  investigation  have  given 
very  frequent  practical  illostratioDs  of 
the  almost  universal  universality  of  this 
almost  universal  system.  Muich  tne- 
levant  matter  has  necessarily  crept  into 
the  evidence,  from  the  prolixity  cm  some 
of  the  witnesses,  wiu)  have  occasionally 
diverted  Qrour  Committee  do  not  mean 

diverted'^  in  the  fbnny  acceptation  of 
the  word)  the  attention  of  your  atten- 
tive Committee  from  the  special  subject 
of  coDSulenite  considefsAioni  to  such 


matters  as  corn-laws,  the  Chimney- 
sweepers* act,  state  of  trade,  metropo- 
litan police,  cab  accidents,  crimes  in 
Irelaira,  steam  balloons,  industrious 
fleas,  change  of  ministry  and  Lamb's 
fry,  infusion  of  senna  and  salts,  per- 
petual motion,  and  so  on.  As  your 
attentive  Committee,  however,  are 
given  to  understand  that  this  is  a  very 
frequent  practice  with  other  commit- 
tees of  this  House,  they  have  felt  that 
there  was  the  less  occasion  for  repress- 
ing these  diversions  and  deviations  from 
the  rectilinear  path  of  their  instructions, 
for  whidi  so  many  valuable  precedents 
are  extant. 

For  the  sake  of  that  brevity  and 
clearness  which  have  at  all  times,  from 
the  deluge  down  to  the  present  year, 
formed  a  remarkable  and  characteristic 
characteristic  of  the  reports  of  this 
House,  it  will  be  necessary  to  arrange 
the  labours  of  your  laborious  Commit- 
tee in  464t  heads;  which, by  a  singular, 
unaccountable,  and  strange  coincidence, 
form  the  exact  number  of  pounds  ster- 
ling worth  of  gold  dost  not  long  ago 
stolen  from  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Hartley  and  Co.,  wharfingers  of  Iron- 
gate,  in  the  city  of  London.  Your 
Committee,  however,  do  not  attach 
any  very  overwhelming  importance  to 
the  circumstaocis  i  and4hey  coiiceive 
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that  they  fulfil  their  duty  by  confining 
themselves  to  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  tlte  coincidence,  leaving 
the  House  in  their  collective  and  deli- 
berative wisdom  to  form  therefrom 
such  deductions  and  conclusions  as 
they  may  think  proper,  or  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  House  may  de- 
cide, either  bv  actual  division,  by  pair- 
ing oflf,  or  by  absenting  themselves 
altogether. 

As,  in  the  present  state  of  the  inves- 
tigatiou,  it  will  be  impossible  to  dwell 
upon  the  4641  heads  into  which  tlie 
subject  of  blockheads,  dunderheads, 
and  humbugs  is  dividable,  your  Com- 
mittee refirain  from  touching  upon  any 
other;  they  therefore  confine  them- 
selves to  placing  before  the  House  such 
portions  of  the  evidence  as  the  printers 
have  got  ready,  together  with  this  brief 
preliminary  Report,  reserving  their 
ample  one,  to  consist  of  66,541  pages 
imperial  folio,  for  some  future  occasion 
within  the  next  two  hundred  years, 
when  they  expect  to  be  able  to  manage 
(not,  however,  without  consummate 
skill,  arduous  labour,  and  indefatigable 
,  industry)  to  leave,  like  all  their  re- 
porting predecessors,  the  subject  re- 
ported upon  and  investigated,  exactly, 
precisely,  and  unchangedly,  in  the  same 
position  as  that  in  which  they  found  it. 

MINUTES  OF  EVinSNCE. 

Sabbati,  Sl'^  dii  Jpr'Uit,  18400. 

MEMBERS  PBE8ENT. 


Sir  Edward  Noddle. 
Mr.  WMUiereye. 
I<ord  John  Fiunle. 
Mr.  Feter  NunukuU. 
Mr.  FlUfooBle. 


Mr.  RbpotmckI. 
Mr.  MscklnUMh. 

Lord  Doldrums. 
ViKXMifit  BaMerdMik 
Mr.J.J.ThlckbMwl,iuil. 
Sir  Timothy  Trout  in  the  Chair, 
Dr,Stupida4t, called  in ;  and  £ziuDiQed. 

Chairman.]  You  are  a  blockhead? 
— I  am. 

How  long  have  you  been  a  block- 
head ? — I  can  scarcely  tell ;  I  believe 
from  my  earliest  childhood. 

Will  you  give  the  Committee  a  de- 
scription  of  the  first  symptoms  which 
gave  you  an  idea  that  you  were  a  block- 
lie.id  ?— I  would  rather  be  excused  an- 
swering that  question. 

For  what  reason  ?—!  do  not  wish  to 
speak  too  much  in  praise  of  myself. 

Lord  John  Fuzzle.]  The  Committee 
are  to  understand  that  your  reason  for 
not  wishing  to  answer  that  question  is 
that  you  do  not  wish  to  speak  too  much 
in  praise  of  yourself  ?— Precisely  so. 

You  attach  no  other  significations  to 
your  words  ?^I  do  not. 


Is  it  not  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  blockhead  to  praise  himself? — I  be- 
lieve it  is  generally  so  considered  to  be ; 
but  I  am  what  is  defined  by  the  statis- 
tical writers  a  modest  blockhead. 

Mr,  Peter  NwnikuU.]  As  you  speak 
of  statistical  vmters,  and  of  modest 
blockheads,  I  presume  you  hare  paid 
some  attention  to  the  classification  of 
blockheads? — It  has  been  a  fiivourhe 
pursuit  with  roe.  I  have  drawn  np  a 
table  which  will,  I  trust,  give  modi  in- 
formation as  to  the  various  classes  into 
which  they  may  be  divided.  [The 
witness  delivered  in  a  paper,  vide 
Jppendix.] 

Chairman.l  Do  you  consider  that 
blockheads  form  a  large  portion  of  the 
community  ?— A  veiy  laige  portion  in- 
deed ;  but  amongst  blodcheads  I  in- 
clude dunderheads. 

Why  so  ?  Are  there  not  important 
and  striking  dififerences  between  them  ? 
— ^There  are,  certainly;  but  I  include 
them  in  one  genius. 

Mr.  Rapprascal.]  Genus^  you  mean, 
probably  ? — Precisely :  as  the  Irishman 
said,  you  have  only  to  knock  an  t  out 
to  make  your  man  and  my  man  the 
same.  I  include  them  in  the  one 
genuSf  upon  the  same  principle  that 
every  mare  is  a  horse,  though  the  con- 
verse of  the  proposition  does  not  hold 
good. 

Chatrman.]  Are  there  not  other  ana- 
logies that  you  could  adduce  ?— Cer- 
tainlv ;  in  every  species  of  animal  in 
which  the  name  generally  applied  to 
the  female  differs  from  that  which 
custom  has  assigned  to  the  male. 

May  I  ask  for  an  example  ? — In  the 
case  of  the  well-known  aomestic  ani- 
mal called  a  dog. 

True ;  but  is  not  the  term  applied 
to  a  female  dog  often  used  in  other 
senses,  and  with  other  significations? — 
I  have  understood  so:  indeed  it  has 
been  a  topic  of  conversation  in  my 
neighbourhood,  that  a  gentleman  has 
applied  such  an  epithet  to  his  wife; 
but  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  actual 
and  positive  knowledge. 

Mr.  RttpprasaiL]  Then  it  is  mere 
hearsay  ?— As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  am  nee  to  confess  that  it  is. 

Mr.  Mackintosh.]  You  have,  liow^ 
ever,  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
monosyllabic  part  of  speech  which  sig- 
nifies a  fenuUe  dog  has  been  used  by  a 
gentleman  of  your  neighbouihood  as 
an  epithet  to  his  wife?— I  certainly 
have  the  authority  of  several  highly 
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respectable  blockheads,  who  are  in  the 
babit  of  meddling  with  matters  that  in 
no  way  relate  to  them. 

Chairman.']  Including  dunderheads 
with  blockheads,  you  conceive,  I  ap- 

Erehend,  that  they  are  very  numerous, 
[ave  you  at  all  turned  your  attention 
as  to  what  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
contains  the  greatest  number? — I  have; 
but  as  that  is  a  question  that  involves 
so  many  elements  for  consideration, 
and  not  expecting  to  be  examined  upon 
that  particular  part  of  the  subject  to- 
day, 1  can  only  speak  from  memory. 
I  have  very  abstruse  tables  and  ela- 
borate calculations;  but  they  are  too 
numerous  for  me  to  carry  them  all  at 
once  in  my  thick  head. 

LordDoldrunu,']  You  have  described 
yourself  as  a  modest  blockhead.  Are 
you  aware  of  the  distinction  between 
them  as  a  class  and  twaddling  block- 
beads  ? — I  cannot,  to  my  mind,  give  you 
a  better  or  more  convincinff  distinction 
than  by  describing  a  twadaling  block- 
head as  a  twaddler,  and  a  modest 
blockhead  as  a  modest  man. 

Are  these  not  nearly  synonymous 
terms? — Not  to  my  apprehension;  I 
can  see  a  vast  distinction  oetween  them. 
The  Committee  will  do  me  the  fovour 
to  perceive  that,  in  my  illustration  of 
theur  essential  difference,  I  drop  the 
word  blockhead,  that  being  common 
to  both. 

Who  do  you  imagine  is  the  greatest 
blockhead  in  this  room  ? — I  would  not 
wish  to  be  personal  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee,  presuming  always  that 
be  has  been  selected  for  the  lionour- 
able  office  because  no  greater  could  be 
found. 

In  endeavouring  to  avoid  any  per- 
sonality towards  the  chairman,  do  you 
not  conceive— ?— I  do  not  conceive. 

Hear  me  finish  my  question.  Do 
you  not  conceive — [The  witness  exhi- 
bited symptoms  of  impatience,  which 
the  chairman  was  compelled  to  repress 
by  a  smart  tap  of  an  ebony  ruler  upon 
the  occipital  region  of  the  doctor's 
head] --that  I  am  as  great  a  blockhead 
as  tKe  chairman  ? — I  really  must  leave 
that  to  honourable  members  to  decide. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  it  was  not  with 
any  feeling  of  partiality  towards  the 
chairman  in  particular  that  I  innuendoed 
him  as  the  greatest  blockhead  in  tlie 
present  company. 

Chairman,]  You  are  a  member  of 
the  medical  profession,  are  you  not 
I  have  tbal  bopour, 


You  consider  it  an  honour  to  belong 
to  it  ?— Undoubtedly  I  do ;  and  why  not  ? 
I  found  very  great  difficulty  in  procuring 
my  diploma. 

In  wliat  way  did  you  find  difficulty? 
— I  should,  perhaps,  mention  to  the 
Committee  that  I  went  up  for  my 
examination  three  times.  The  first  time 
the  president— — 

Of  the  College  of  Surgeons  or 
Physicians,  which  was  it?— Neither 
one  nor  the  other:  it  was  the  presi- 
dent of  a  trading  society  callea  the 
Apothecaries'  Company,  which  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in 
drugs,  but  which  has  of  late  assumed 
the  right  of  examining  candidates  for 
their  diplomas  in  all  the  branches  of 
medical  education.  This  president  paid 
me  tlie  compliment  of  saying  I  was  the 
greatest  blockhead  he  had  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  examining :  he,  in  conse- 
quence, recommended  me  to  study  for 
twelve  months  more.  I  then  tried  the 
College  of  Surgeons ;  but  was  not  a 
whit  more  fortunate.  At  last  I  took 
refuge  at  that  refuge  for  the  destitute, 
St*  Andrew's,  where  I  obtained  my  de- 
gree as  a  bachelor  of  medicine. 

With  privilege  to  kill  her  majesty's 
lieges  according  to  law  ? — Precisely  so. 

Have  you  much  practice  ? — I  have  a 
laree  share. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  an  individual, 
who  had  so  much  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing his  degree,  should  have  any  practice 
at  all  ? — By  no  means. 

How  so? — In  the  first  place,  as  I 
bad  money,  I  was  enabled  to  take  hand- 
some apartments,  and  hire  abraM  plate. 

Hire  a  brass  plate !  Will  you  explain 
what  you  mean  by  hiring  a  brass  plate  ? 
— Oh,  it  is  simply  having  the  privilege 
of  putting  on  the  hall-door,  Dr.  Stu- 
pidass.  Physician  and  Accoucheur."  I 
kept  my  cab  and  a  tiger. 

Mr.  Peter  NumikuU.]  A  real  tiger  ? 
— Yes,  a  real  London  tiger.  I  went  to 
parties  whenever  I  was  asked,  and 
practised  the  usual  trick  of  being  called 
out  a  dozen  times,  under  pretence  of  a 
patient  wanting  me.  But  the  circum- 
stance which  tended  most  to  my  ad- 
vancement was  the  following I  have 
a  friend — a  very  clever  fellow  indeed— 
a  member  of  the  profession,  and  an  old 
sclioolfellow.  He  was  fool  enough, 
when  only  sixteen,  to  marry  a  girl,  like 
himself,  without  a  sixpence.  He  is  now 
about  thirty-five,  and  has  ten  children. 
Well,  he  came  to  me  one  day,  about 
four  years  ago,  to  soUcit  my  assistance, 
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He  told  me  he  wta  in  the  deepest  dis- 
tress. It  appeared,  from  his  statement 
to  me  at  the  time,  that  he  had  written 
a  book  upon  a  medical  subject,  which 
he  expected  would  at  once  bring  him 
fame  and  fortune.  When  I  saw  him, 
he  had  been  to  erery  medical  publisher 
in  London.  They  had  all  refused  to 
print  his  MS. ;  all  but  one  to  read  it. 
lie  was  staffing,  having  for  weeks  pre- 
viously subsisted  upon  hope,  and  an 
occasional  crust  of  Imrd  bread,  mois« 
tened  only  by  a  draught  from  the 
neighbouring  parish  pump.  In  his 
desperation  he  had  oflered  the  MS.  to 
a  pawnbroker,  whose  lad  had  witli  jeers 
amed  to  give  him  It.  6^.;  more  for 
charity,  as  he  intimated,  than  for  iu 
worth.  Burning  tears  of  anguish  rolled 
down  the  ghastly  cheeks  of  my  friend 
as  he  begged  tliat  I  would  lend  him  a 
sovereign,  to  give  his  wife  and  three 
children  one  full  meal  of  even  the 
coarsest  food,  and  to  enable  him  with 
the  remaining  18«.  to  pay  a  part  of  the 
arrear  of  rent  he  owed  to  the  landlord, 
who  had  threatened  to  expel  him  from 
his  garret  unless  he  discharged  it; 
"  and,"  continued  he,  with  a  sigh  of 
anguish  that  would  have  at  once  melt- 
ed the  heart  of  any  charitable  person, 
which,  thank  Heaven  I  Tthe  witness  here 
cast  his  eyes  upwards,)  I  am  not, 
"  to-morrow  I  have  nothing  but  the 
workhouse  or  a  prison  to  shelter  me 
and  mine.''  I  was  at  the  moment  me- 
ditating the  answer  with  which  I  should 
pack  him  about  his  business,  when  a 
thought,as  sudden  as  a  6ash  of  lightning, 
and  equally  brilliant,  struck  me.  I 
will  give  you  10/.  for  the  MS."  said  I. 
The  man's  sunken,  ghastly  countenance, 
suddenly  gleamed  with  joy ;  but  the 
flush  that  suffused  it  for  a  moment  as 
suddenly  relapsed.  He  shook  his  head 
and  murmured  :  Ten  pounds  for 
months'  unceasing  labour !  No,  no ;  for 
God*8  sake,  do  not  tempt  me  in  my 
roiserv  V*  "  Recollect  your  wife  and  chil- 
dren,'^ said  I,  and  I  looked  him  hard  in 
the  face ;  "  they  are  starving."  "  Ha  1" 
replied  he,  and  he  seemed  wrought  up 
to  sudden  frenzy,  "  they  are,  they  are ! 
What  can  I  do  7  Whither  shall  I  fly  ? 
for  I  have  no  means  of  saving  them." 
"  You  have,*'  I  answered,  and  I  looked 
him  still  harder  in  the  face :  you 
can  have  the  10/.  this  moment." 
"  No,  no,"  said  he;  "she,"  meaning 
his  wife,  I  suppose,  "  would  rather  let 
the  child  now  m  her  womb,  which  she 
has  never  yet  seen  to  love  vrith  a  mo- 


ther's love,  perish  for  want  of  suste- 
nance^ than  that  the  labour  of  five 
months,  accoroplislied  with  adiiog  head 
and  aching  heart,  should  go  for  that" 
"  You  have  your  choice,"  said  I, 
sternly,  and  catching  the  bell-handle: 
the  money  or  the  MS.;  the  one,  ten 
golden  sovereigns — the  other,  waste 
paper.'^  I  drew  my  purse  from  my 
pocket  whilst  I  spoke,  and  dangled  it 
before  him.  He  heard  the  clinking  of 
the  sovereigns,  and  his  eyes  glistened 
and  were  fixed  upon  them  until  I 
thought  his  eyeballs  would  start  from 
their  sunken  sockets.  I  took  the  sove- 
reigns from  my  purse,  and  passed  them 
alternately  from  one  hand  to  the  other. 
To  the  starving  man  the  sight  of  the 
gold  was  irresistible.  I  saw  that  he  re- 
lented ;  and  as  he  was  an  old  school- 
fellow that  had  of^  saved  me  from  a 
pummelling  when  I  deserved  it,  I  de- 
termined to  shew  him  the  extent  of  ror 
generosity.  I  o&red  him  another  half- 
sovereigu.  This  settled  the  matter  at 
once.  My  fiiend  and  fbnner  school- 
fellow went  home  with  his  10/.  lOt. 
I  went  the  next  day  in  mv  cab  to  one 
of  the  publishers  who  had  refused  to 
read  the  MS.,  taking  the  precaution, 
however,  in  the  first  instance  to  alter 
tlie  title-page,  and  to  call  the  book  my 
own.  I  gave  the  publisher  a  guarantee; 
the  work  came  out;  I  sent  copies  of  it 
to  every  newspaper  and  periodica]  in 
London ;  and  having  a  friend  that 
knows  the  critics,"  he  gave  them  all 
a  capital  dinner;  for  which  I  paid.  The 
book  was  immensely  pufiM ;  and  I  may 
safely  say  that  it  deserved  it  I  cleared 
1 50/.  by  its  sale,  and  rewarded  my  firiend 
by  a  present  of  another  sovereign.  I 
wanted  to  ei^^age  with  him  to  write  a 
second  book  for  me.  But  pray  just  do 
me  the  favour  to  mark  his  base  in- 
ratitude  I —whether  it  was  that  he 
ad  heard  of  the  success  of  my  book, 
or  that  he  had  grown  desperate,  I  can- 
not say,  but  certain  it  is  that  he  refbsed, 
unless  I  promised  him  50/.  for  it,  one- 
half  to  be  paid  upon  the  nail. 

Afr.  Peter  NmakulL]  Upon  the  nail ! 
Upon  what  nail?— It  is  a  figure  of 
speech — nothing  more.  I  had  no  al- 
ternative ;  so  I  complied  with  his  de- 
mand, notwithstanding  its  impropriety. 
The  publisher  not  only  did  not  require 
a  guarantee,  but,  afler  some  little  bar- 
gaining, consented  to  give  me  200/. 
This  work  had  the  same  success  as  tlie 
first.  I  have  in  consequence  had  nu- 
merous offers  to  write  for,  and  to  contri- 
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bate  tOy  varioas  publications ;  so  that 
my  friend  is  constantly  employed. 
But,  like  every  man  whom  you  save 
frooi  starvation,  he  becomes  daily  more 
ungrateful.  He  never  ceases  complain* 
ing,  though  I  allow  him  100/.  a-vear 
and  all  my  lefl-off  clothes,  for  wnich 
lie  has  only  to  labour  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  hours  a-day ;  and,  considering 
the  risk  I  run,  I  think  1  pay  him  very 
handsomely. 

How  has  this  secured  your  prac* 
lice?— 'My  reputation  is  founded  on 
noy — you  see  I  call  them  •*  my 
books.  People  suppose  that  because 
I  hare  (which  yon  know  I  have  nof) 
written  a  book,  I  must  understand  the 
subject  upon  which  it  treats  better  than 
other  medical  men. 

Chairman.]  Then  you  are  a  humbug 
as  well  as  a  blockhead  ?— That  I  am. 

A  successful  humbug  ?^I  apprehend 
I  am. 

Upon  the  whole,  judging  from  your 
very  extensive  experience,  are  you  of 
opinion  that  the  blockhead  and  the 
humbug  gets  on  better  in  the  world 
than  the  roan  of  genius  7—1  do ;  and 
for  this  simple  reason :  Your  man  of 
genius  is  a  roan  with  ninety-nine  out 
of  the  hundred  qualities  which  con- 
stitute the  perfect  specimen  of  the 
species;  but  he  just  wants  the  hun- 
dredth, which  I  conceive  

Mr.  Peter  NumkuU.]  Then  you  do 
conceive,  do  you  ?— On  this  particular 
occasion  I  do.  As  I  said,  he  wants 
the  hundredth,  which  is  the  most  im- 
Dortant  of  all,  namely,  self-interest. 
Now  your  blockhead  and  your  humbug, 
in  the  absence  of  the  ninety-nine  others, 
has  this  one  to  make  amends  for  the 
rest.  Hence  the  frec^uent  success  of 
the  latter  two,  and  the  invariable  failure 
of  the  former. 

But  does  not  the  man  of  genius  gain 
in  reputation  and  honour,  though  he 
may  fail  in  procuring  money  would 
ask,  in  return,  Will  reputation  and  ho- 
nour give  the  man  of  genius  bread  if  he 
is  hungry?  Will  reputation  and  honour 
pay  his  quarter's  rent,  clothe  his  child- 
ren, or  enable  him  to  buy  firing  in 
winter?  Will  reputation  and  honour 
give  him  a  seat  m  this  House,  where 
he  can  make  a  fool  of  himself?  Will 
reputation  and  honour  

Chatrman.]  You  are  asking  too  man^ 
questions.  You  are  usurping  the  pri- 
vilege of  this  Committee.— I  am  mum 
and  dumb,  then. 

Have  you  any  thing  more  to  say 


upon  the  subject? — Not  afker  saying 
tliat  1  am  mum  and  dumb.  [The  wit' 
nesi  was  directed  to  withdraw?] 

Mr.  Thomas  FiltabU,  called  in ;  and 
Examined. 

Chairman.]  You  have  perpetrated 
some  dramatic  absurdities,  1  believe  ? — 
A  great  many. 

You  are  quite  addicted  to  that  pur- 
suit ? — Very  much ;  I  may  say,  incur- 
ably so. 

You  are  a  very  great  blockhead  ? — 
I  am. 

A  humbug  ?— No,  not  much  of  that. 

What  first  induced  you  to  commit  a 
dramatic  absurdity?—!  first  committed 
it,  now  commit  it,  and  ever  will  com- 
mit it,  upon  the  great  public  principle, 
that  in  tnis  free  and  enlightened  coun- 
try every  man  is  entitled  to  make  as 
great  a  tool  of  himself  as  he  pleases. 

Mr.  Frederick  Weathereye.]  Pro- 
vided he  does  not  violate  decency  ?— 
Oh,  certainly,  Mr.  Weathereye. 

[The  chairman  rose,  and  admonished 
the  witness  that  he  was  not  to  address 
an  honourable  member  by  his  siniame ; 
such  practice  being  inconvenient,  un- 
precedented, and  unconstitutional.] 

Chairman.]  Are  not  managers  great 
blockheads  to  accept  your  lucubrations  ? 
— I  shall  answer  that  question  by  as- 
suring the  honourable  member  that 
these  persons  are  proverbially  amongst 
the  greatest  blockheads  in  Europe : 
they  understand  the  public  taste  less 
than  any  individuals  in  the  empire. 

May  there  not  be  some  exceptions  ? 
—I  believe  not:  to  wit,  they  have  all 
accepted  my  pieces. 

riteount  Balderdash.]  When  you  use 
the  word  «*  pieces,"  do  you  mean  to 
assert  they  are  fugitive  pieces  ? — They 
generally  are ;  for  they  are  no  sooner 
produced,  than  they  are  withdrawn. 

What  is  the  longest  period  that  any 
of  your  pieces  has  ever  run  ? — I  had 
one  that  met  with  unprecedented  and 
triumphant  success :  it  ran  ten  nights. 

Ten  nights! — it  must  have  been 
tired  if  it  ran  all  that  time.  But,  pray, 
how  did  it  happen? — It  was  at  the 
close  of  the  season,  when  the  first  piece 
happened  to  be  very  attractive,  and  the 
house  filled  in  spite  of  me. 

Chairman.]  if  managers  withdraw 
your  pieces  so  speedily,  they  do  not 
seem  such  blockheads  as  you  represent 
them  to  be  ? — I  referred  their  great  act 
of  blockheadism  to  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  roe  in  the  first  instance. 
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Sir  Edward  NoddU,]  Yoa  spoke  of 
pieces  just  now,  did  you  not? — Yes. 

You  are  quite  certain  tliat  was  tlie 
term  you  used  ? — I  ara  quite  certain. 

May  I  hef^  to  ask  what  you  mean  by 
the  term  "  pieces?" — Any  dramatic 
production  comes  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  a  piece.  It  is^  pro  tantOy  a  com- 
plete production . 

A  complete  production !  Then  I  am 
to  understand  that  all  your  pieces  are 
complete? — I  endeavour  to  make  them 
so. 

The  public  and  you  frequently  differ? 
— Always;  but  I  think  the  public  is 
wrong. 

Mr,  Fitzfoozle.]  When  you  speak 
of  the  public,  do  you  mean  every  rank 
in  society,  from,  as  the  writers  of  ro- 
mance say,  the  duke  to  the  peasant? — 
In  part  I  do,  in  part  I  don't. 

An  enigmatical  answer.  Explain 
yourself.— From  the  diike  to  the  pea- 
sant means  the  general  public.  But 
there  is  another  public,  which  is  called 
the  theatrical  public.  This  theatrical 
public  consists  of  gentlemen  (I  am  not 
aware  tliere  is  any  act  to  entitle  them 
to  the  appellation,  but  I  shall  give 
tliem  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  call 
them  gentlemen),  from  old  Tommv 
Milldown,  the  register  of  whose  birth 
was  destroyed  at  the  fire  of  London, 
to  the  editors  of  the  twopenny -half- 

Eenny  weekly  publications,  and  the 
aiigers-on  of  Uie  third  and  fourth- 
rate  actors  and  actresses.  These  per- 
sons never  pay  for  admission,  but  are 
continually  teasing  every  body  con- 
nected with  theatres  for  orders.  They 
assail  me  perpetually,  and  I  constantly 
bestow  tlie  orders  which  my  privilege 
as  an  author  entitles  me  to  upon  those 
who  evince  their  thanks  by,  as  I  have 
reason  to  know,  most  vociferous  ex- 
pressions of  disapprobation. 

Chairman.]  To  what  department  of 
the  drama  do  vou  DrinciDallv  devote 


Be  good  enough  to  describe  the  ^, 
you  set  about  writing  a  melodraraL 
My  first  operation  

Lord  Doldnuns.]  Are  you  a  surge<.^ 
— No,  I  am  not.  My  first  opera t*^ 
(and,  if  the  Committee  will  excuse  ir^ 
making  the  pun,  it  is  a  capital  operatioi 
for  it  is  a  labour  of  the  bead)  depenc 
upon  the  theatre  for  which  tlie  melo  ^ 
intended.  If  I  receive  an  order,  kij 
on  a  Wednesday,  to  have  a  melo  readj 
for  the  following  Monday  for  the  otha 
side  of  the  water,  I  know  at  once  the 
kind  of  thing  that  is  wanted.  The 
audiences  of  the  Surrey  side  like  a 
spicy,  strong-flavoured  article.  In  hct^ 
if  you  were  only  to  pepper  the  piece 
with  one  murder  or  so,  you  donU  give 
it  a  shadow  of  a  chance.  You  must 
liave  at  least  three  murdered  men. 

Mr,  Fitzfoozle,]  Real  murdered 
men  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  the  play  is  con- 
cerned ;  with  the  ghost  of  one  of  them 
rolled  up  in  a  table-cloth  (clean,  if  pos- 
sible) perpetually  at  the  heels  of  tb€ 

f principal  murderer.  If  at  the  end 
which  is  generally  the  case,  as  you 
must  get  rid  of  him  some  way)  be 
fights  a  grand  terrific  sword  combat, 
vou  produce  a  fine  dramatic  effect  by 
having  the  ghost  upon  an  eminence  at 
the  back  of  the  stage,  pointing  his  finger, 
and  grinning  a  ghastly  grin  (a  thin  man, 
with  a  cod's  mouth,  is  l^t  for  the  part), 
when  the  adversary  slays  him,  and  then 
suddenly  vanishing  in  an  eighteen- 
penny  glare  of  blue  and  red  light  aod 
a  clap  of  thunder. 

Chairman.]  Your  description  in- 
terests me  greatly.  Uow  do  vou  dis- 
pose of  the  other  murderers? — It  is 
often  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  do 
witli  them.  I  generally  poison  one  or 
two.  Sometimes,  a  propos  de  riea,  I 
march  in  a  file  of  soldiers,  who  lead 
them  to  summary  execution.  When 
I  want  a  little  variety,  I  make  a  re- 
oentant  murderer:  but  this  is  some- 
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>is  side  differ  from  those  of  the 
side  of  the  water?— I  am  sorry 
^  '*y  that  the  difference  is  not  near  as 
Tit  as  it  used  to  be :  some  of  them 
|ijuirejust  as  much  cayenne  as  their 
*  jrigbbours.   But  if  I  write  for  a  laige 
'yuse— 

Now,  Mr.  Fitzable,  are  you  really 
prions?  Do  you  ever  write  for  a  large 
louse? — I  do  indeed. 
'  AfirabiU  dictu!  Go  on,  sir. — If,  as 
f  said,  I  write  for  a  large  house,  I  ge- 
iieraUy  begin  the  melo  by  confining  a 
]poang  lady  in  a  fortress.  This  is  a  fine 
opportunity  for  a  puff  in  the  bills  about 
new  and  extensive  scenery."  As  the 

Cng  lady  has  to  do  the  sentimental 
iness,  and  as  there  must  be  fun  in 
my  serious  melodramas,  I  give  her  a 
waiting-maid,  who  has  to  say  the  comic 
and  3mart  things,  and  who  jeers  the 
young  lady's  persecutor.  The  perse- 
cutor is  generally  a  gentleman  with  a 
black  wig,  flowing  down  in  curls  upon 
his  cheeks ;  and  white  gauntlets,  which 
he  is  perpetually  pulling  on ;  and  ought 
to  be  a  neighbour  of  the  young  lady's 
papa,  and  has  carried  her  off  by  force 
from  his  mansion,  or  such  like.  I  sel- 
dom require  an  actual  murder — indeed, 
I  avoid  murder  (literary  excepted)  as 
much  as  possible.  But  I  make  the  bad 
man  threaten  a  good  deal, — such  as 
that  the  young  lady  is  to  die  in  an 
hour  unless  she  consents  to  be  his 
bride.  Upon  which  the  young  lady  is 
to  kneel  upon  one  knee  (kneeling  upon 
both  is  ungraceful),  put  up  her  hands, 
and  appeal  to  his  mercy.  He  is  to 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  and,  stamping  his  foot, 
totry  out,  «*  Now  you  are  in  my  power, 
and  I  shall  be  revenged  for  all  the  in- 
sults you  have  heaped  upon  me  1  Have 
I  not  loved  you  from  a  child  ?" —  he  is 
to  wipe  bis  eye,  and  to  be  all  of  a  sud- 
den aesperately  affected — "  and  is  all 
my  love  to  be  spumed  for  that  villain 
Sir  Aldeborond  At  the  bare  men- 
tion of  that  name  the  young  lady  is  to 
faint.  The  bad  man  cries  out,  "  What, 


a  dagger,  the  tight  of  which  tcares  the 
bad  man  and  bis  two  brigand  attend- 
ants, who  have  n(k  time  to  scratch 
themselves  af^er  their  bruises  ere  she 
has  carried  her  mbtress  out  of  their 
presence.  Then  the  young  lady's  wait- 
ing-maid, by  some  wonderful  accident, 
should  get  possession  of  the  key  of  the 
postern-gate ;  and,  by  another  wondeD- 
ful  accident,  she  acquaints  Sir  Aide- 
borond's  serving-man  (her  lover,  of 
course)  with  this  fact ;  and  she  directs 
him  to  climb  an  inaccessible  wall, 
which  he  manages  to  accomplish  by 

Eieces  of  stick  hammered  on  tlie  flat 
y  the  carpenters,  and  painted  fortress- 
wall  colour.  When  they  meet,  she  is 
to  say  she  can't  stop  a  moment :  how- 
ever, she  says  all  she  has  to  say,  which 
occupies  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
He  Qoes  ditto.  They  sing  a  duet  in 
the  "  W  hen  -  a  -  little  -  farm  -  we  -  keep  " 
style.  She  then  recollects  her  moment 
is  expired.  She  hastens  to  her  postern. 
He  calls  her  back.  She  comes.  He 
snatches  a  kiss,  and  runs  off.  She 
Oh !  for  shame's  him.  The  audience 
(if  there  is  any)  laugh,  and  the  scene 
closes.  Next  comes  Sir  Aldeborond, 
played  by  the  walking  gentleman  of 
the  company,  very  wretched  and  very 
despemte.  All  of  a  sudden  he  recoN 
lects  the  song  the  young  lady  is  so 
fond  of.  He  sings  it ;  and,  if  there  is 
no  encore,  his  man  comes  in  at  the 
conclusion,  consoles  him,  and  says  he 
has  a  letter  from  his  mistress.  He  feels 
all  his  pockets,  but,  according  to  im- 
memorial practice,  cannot  find  it.  The 
knight  storms,  draws  bis  sword  half 
out  of  the  scabbard;  the  servitor, 
frightened  out  of  his  wits,  finds  it  at 
last  in  his  hat.  The  lover  snatches  it 
while  his  man  is  making  a  profound 
bow  and  presenting  it  to  him,  kisses  it, 
eagerly  breaks  the  seal,  and  reads  for  a 
second  what  it  takes  him  five  minutes 
to  describe  to  the  servitor.  They  de- 
termine to  storm  the  castle  immediately* 
This  is  the  work  of  the  last  scene, 
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iog  btfffait— fiiy  fiSy  111— bowy  wowy 
wow-^QiDy  duiBi  dttm — terrific  sffoid 
eombnts— the  drawbridge  lowered— 
tome  soklien  come  out,  and  tome 
go  iD— there  it  great  ronDing  about. 
Fi— 1  11  1  1— »  1  a  rocket 
has  hit  the  cattle;  it  is  forthwith  in 
flames  in  a  dosen  placet.  The  yoang 
lady,  with  her  hair  or  her  wig  stream* 
ing  at  full  length,  and  in  a  white 
muslin  gown,  watet  her  cambric  hand- 
kerchief from  the  topmost  tower,  en* 
couragtng  of  Sir  Aldeborond.  The 
wickM  man  rushes  oot,  and  encoun- 
ters his  hated  rival.  A  grand  combat 
between  them.  Sir  Aldeborond  is  get- 
ting the  best  of  it.  The  wicked  man 
falls  on  one  knee,  throws  back  his  chest, 
holds  up  his  tword,  and  looks  daggett 
and  pitchibrkt; — still  on  his  defence, 
retreats,  and  suddenly  wheels  round  on 
his  knee  (this  is  sure  of  applause). 
Sir  Aldeborond  ofiers  him  his  life. 

Never  P'  says  he ;  and  he  rises. 
"Whilst  tiying  a  desperate  blow  he  un- 
guards  himself,  ana  it  of  course  im- 
mediately slain ;  Sir  Aldeborond *s  roan 
giving  him  a  stick  when  the  fight  is 
over  and  the  man  dead,  to  make  mat- 
ters doubly  secure.  The  young  lady  is 
carried  on  fainting;  the  red  imd  blue 
lights  flare  up ;  the  dram,  per.  place 
themselves  in  striking  attitudes;  and 
the  curtain  fidls. 

With  such  striking  incidents,  how 
comet  ft  that  to  few  of  your  pieces 
have  been  other  than  fugitive  ? — Why, 
the  fact  is  people  don't  seem  to  under- 
stand my  writiogt.  Would  you  believe 
it ! — they  laugh  at  what  I  intend  to  be 
tentimentally  pathetic,  and  are  veiy 
terioot  indeed  at  my  comic  scenes. 
They  also  say  that  my  dialogue  is  non- 
sensical, my  incidentt  unmeaning,  and 
my  pkHs  uointelligibk.  They  are  all 
wrong,  however,  I  assure  yoe. 

Do  the  performers  who  enact  your 
characters  give  you  much  assistance? 
— Very  littfe;  I  might  rather  tay,  not 
any  at  all. 

Vou  attonish  me :  for  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  in  the  papers,  the  day 
after  a  piece  of  yours  is  first  performed, 
that  Mr.  Soto  made  the  most  of  a  very 
indiflerent  part,  or  Mist  Thingamee 
alone  (like  a  guardian  aneel  sent  to 
watch  over  the  weak)  savea  the  piece 
from  d— n.  Is  there  no  truth  in 
these  statements ?— None  whatever; 
for  I  will  iutt  ask,  Who  ever  saw  a 
piece  that  had  not  tntrintic  merit  suc- 
cessful ?   It  may  last  for  a  fow  nigbte, 


and  is  then  withdrawn,  eveo  thougldic 
most  dittinguisbed  «od  attractive  ^ 
formers  appear  in  it  They  literv^ 
do  nothing  towardt  itt  tucceat;  aid 
very  of^  mar,  or  even  totally  dettroy 

V  neglecting  to  stody  their  peitfc 
Many  an  author  has  been  severely  cri- 
ticised and  censured  for  stuff  and  non- 
tense  which  he  never  wrote. 

Well,  but  suppose  actors  are  perfect 
in  their  parte,  can  they  not  do  much 
for  a  bad  piece? — I  maintain  that  tbev 
cannot :  for  if  you  give  them  a  tkein 
consistent  in  ail  its  parts,  diepkyBoe 
rigour,  point,  and  elatticity,  they  witt 
then,  if  they  have  only  moderate  talent, 
by  the  touchet  of  their  art,  make  an 
excellent  picture  of  life  or  nannen. 
But  let  your  sketch  be  deficteot  in  (be 
qualities  I  have  mentioned,  what,  I  sav, 
can  they  do  for  it? — Nothing,  lilrraUy 
nothing.  Now,  just  reflect  *^  in  yoor 
mind's  eye,  Horatio." 

Mr.  Peter  UttmihUL]  There  is  no 
Horatio  here. — I  know,  sir ;  I  wat  ody 
quoting  from  Milton.  Reflect,  I  w, 
upon  tlie  number  of  pieces  eootinualty 
brought  forward.  I  assert,  without  fear 
of  Qontndictioo,  that  nineteen  oot  of 
twenty  which  are  acted  for  a  few  ni^ds 
feil  because  tlie  actors  can  do  notlung 
with  bad  parts.  I  know  that  I  am  a 
blockhead  for  making  this  dedaratien 
in  public,  because  I  am  very  much  in 
the  actors'  power;  but  truth  will  oot  in 
spite  of  myself. 

You  will  have  to  pay  dearly  for  tfaos 
expressing  your  opitiioD?~I  will,  in- 
deed. I  suppote  I  shall  ezpericvce  the 
same  fete  as  a  gentleman  who,  like  my- 
self, is  a  dramatic  author.  He  quiaed 
the  actresses  of  Paris.  The  cootequeoee 
has  been  that  they  have  refused  to  ap- 
pear in  his  pieces;  and  he  was  one 
evening  recently  waylaid  and  hmlaily 
beaten.  On  ^  fioDowinf  motning  he 
received  by  the  petite  pette—^ 

Mr.  Jokn  Joeeph  Tkickiumdy  Jwl] 
The  petite  poete  cotrespondt  with  oar 
twopenny,  or,  as  it  it  now  caUed  by  phi- 
lotophers,  local  ^  pott?— I  am  net 
aware  that  it  does :  it  may,  however ; 
though  I  cannot  see  wliat  they  caa  have 
to  write  to  one  another. 

You  misundentaad  me ;  I  mean  they 
are  similar.— Oh,  I  beg  pardon  1  Yes, 
they  are  similar,  except  that,  at  I  believe 
is  generally  known  to  this  Commitlee, 
the  Englisli  metropolitan  letters  are 
charged  twopence  (if  not  prepaid)  for 
half  an  ounce ;  whereas  those  that  pass 
through  the  petite  pmte  of  Parie  oaiy  j 
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pay  Ibree  sous,  prepaid  or  sot.  To 
return  from  my  digressioD :  my  dra- 
matic ieUow-kbourer  received  a  letter 
with  a  sketch  representing  a  roan  get- 
ting a  sound  thrashing,  and  the  words 
in  letters  of  blood,  or  more  probably 

red  ink,  "A  M  ,  le$  actrkes  de  Paris 

r€oinmms$anies**  This  I  suppose  will  be 
jay  fate. 

Otairman,']  You  need  not  be  fright- 
ened ;  we  vrill  protect  you. — 1  can  only 
say  I  shall  prove  myself  a  very  great 
blockhead  if  I  expect  any  good  fipom 
your  protection. 

Why  so,  sir  7   What  do  you  mean  ? 

Severul  Hon.  Members,}  Explain, 
explain !— Need  I  refer  to  the  case  of 
Hap-Hazard  versus  Blackburn  ? 

CkairmanJ]  You  need  not :  tlie  case 
is  quite  fresii  in  our  recollections. 
Have  you  any  further  observations  to 
make  I  do  not  remember  any  just 
at  the  moment.  But  if  you  want  fur- 
ther particulars,  send  over  for  roe  to  the 
Pig  and  Bagpipes ;  I  am  just  going  to 
have  a  drop  of  heavy.  [The  witness 
toas  directed  to  withdraw.} 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Yaper,  called  in ;  and 
Examined. 

CkmrmanJ]  Can  yon  recall  the  act 
of  your  life  which  most  pre-eminently 
d«H>lay8  your  blockheadism  ? — I  can, 
without  the  smallest  difficulty. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state 
what  that  act  is  ? — Coming  here  to  be 
examined  by  this  Committee* 

And  why  so  ? — Because  I  don't  see 
what  good  can  come  of  it.  You  are  all 
a  parcel  of  humbugs. 

Thank  you  for  your  politeness. — 
Pray,  don't  mention  it,  1  beg. 

You  are  a  manager  of  a  theatre  ? — I 
am  an  unfortunate  individual  of  that 
unibrtunate  class. 

I  do  not  clearly  understand  you. 
Will  you  explain  whether  you  are  an 
unfortunate  individual  of  that  class,  or 
an  individual  of  that  unfortunate  class  ? 
— Whichever  you  please,  my  i^retty 
little  dears. 

The  Chairmunf  rising,]  Be  good 
enough,  sir,  to  recollect  that  you  are 
in  decent  society,  not  on  the  boards  of 
yonr  theatre.  Answer  a  plain  question 
by  a  civil  answer.— I  hardly  know  which 
to  say ;  but  as  you  are  so  ikigetty  for  a 
straightforward  answer,  I  am  a  little  of 
both,  and  none  of  either. 

Now  I  understand  you.  Why  could 
you  not  have  said  so  at  first  ?  Pray, 
have  you  every  thing  your  own  way  at 


your  theatre? — 1  certainly  have  with 
my  audience :  I  never  allow  them  to 
hiss  or  sliew  signs  of  disapprobation. 
I  once  turned  a  fellow  out  neck  and 
crop  because  he  hissed* 

You  had  to  pay  dearly  for  that  ? — 
No ;  only  150/.  or  so— a  mere  trifle  in 
comparison  with  the  principle  I  suo» 
cess/ully  vindicated. 

Are  you  as  much  master  behind  the 
scenes  as  before?— I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
am  not.  My  actresses  give  me  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  persecution. 

It  has  been  said  that  you  persecute 
your  actresses :  is  that  true  ? — A  libel, 
I  assure  you.  I  only  wish  I  could  find 
out  the  author.  I  have  never  been  able 
as  yet ;  but  if  I  knew  who  it  was,  I*d 
prosecute  him — 'pon  my  life,  I  would. 

Mr.  Weathereye.]  In  what  manner 
do  they  persecute  you  ? — ^This  is  one 
instance : — ^Just  as  I  was  coming  here 
to*day,  Mrs.  Beeswax  refused  to  play 
a  principal  part  in  a  new  piece,  because 
why? — she  said  it  reflected  upon  her 
character.  'Pon  my  life,  she  did ;  as 
if  any  body  ever  accused  her  of  having 
any  character  to  reflect  upon. 

How  do  you  manage  to  conciliate 
these  people  when  they  are  trouble- 
some ? — Any  way  I  can ;  I*m  not  par« 
ticular.  If  she*s  attractive,  and  the 
men  come  to  see  her,  I  use  the  sooth- 
ing system — heaucoup  de  moUificationf 
as  I  say — promise  to  bring  her  out  in 
a  new  piece,  where  she  will  play  the 
heroine,  sl»ow  her  legs,  and  have  it  all 
her  own  way.  A  little  well-timed  flat- 
tery generally  does  the  trick. 

If  she  isn't  attractive,  or,  as  you 
describe  it,  the  men  don't  come  to  see 
her,  how  do  you  proceed  ? — Tell  her  to 
go  to  the  . 

And  does  she  go  ?— Can't  say,  I'm 
sure. 

What  kind  of  pieces  are  performed 
at  your  theatre  ? — Any ;  all ;  every 
kind. 

You  are  the  sole  judge  in  the  selec- 
tion ? — I  should  like  to  see  who  else 
would  attempt  to  do  it. 

You  are  always  right  in  your  judg^- 
ment,  eh  ? — Tout  au  contraire. 

Do  you  make  your  actors  study 
their  parts  ? — I  do  the  best  I  can.  I 
may  say  they  are  generally  perfect. 

Do  you  study  your  parts? — Never 
did  such  a  thing  in  my  life.  I  have  a 
general  idea,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
about  the  business  of  the  scene,  from 
the  getting-up  of  the  piece.  I  know 
when  it  is  my  cue  to  come  on.  The 
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actors  understand  me;  I  understand 
them.  If  I  miss  my  cue,  I  either  talk 
nonsense  at  random,  or  the  person  I  am 
playing  to  puts  mv  speech  interroga- 
tively. Thus,  should  I  hare  to  rush  on 
the  stage,  saving  something  like  I  saw 
your  wicked  father,  and  he  has  sworn 
never  to  forgive  you/'  If  the  person 
to  whom  I  have  to  address  this  speech 
finds  roe  at  fault,  he  would  say, 
You  saw  my  wicked  father,  did  you 
not?*'  To  which  I  would  answer, 
"  I  did.''  And  he  is  determined 
never  to  forgive  my  rash  act,  is  he 
not?"  To  which  I  reply,  «  He  is." 
And  if  I  vrant  to  produce  a  fine  effect, 
I  shake  my  head,  pause,  and  repeat. 
He  is;*'  and  add,  indeed,  By  Jingo," 
*•  Upon  my  soul,"  or  whatever  comes 
uppermost  at  the  moment. 

Chairman,]  Are  you  ever  at  a  loss 
for  something  to  say  ? — Never. 

Don't  the  authors  complain  of  your 
not  repeating  their  words  r — ^They  do ; 
but  I  don't  care  for  what  they  may 
say.  What  are  the  authors*  words  wiUi- 
out  mv  scenic  effects,  I  should  like  to 
know? 

Is  that  the  prevalent  opinion? — I 
don't  care  for  prevalent  opinions. 

I  believe  you  play  melodramas  ? — 
Yes,  with  plenty  of  murders,  shootings, 
dirkjngs,  stranglings,  drownings,  poi- 
sonings, or  death  by  any  violence  tliat 
can  be  suggested.  I  give  a  premium 
to  whoever  invents  a  new  species  of 
assassination.  Then  we  relieve  the 
gruff  pathetic  by  the  introduction  of  a 
funny  baker,  or  postman,  or  cabman, 
or  any  thing  that  is  convenient.  As 
I  said  before,  I  am  not  particular. 
AVe  give  him  a  sweetheart ;  and  as 
our  comic  business-roan  is  a  favourite, 
we  alwajrs  clap  him,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  into  every  scene.  We  general- 
ly manage  this  way :  Opening  scene, 
two  old  ladies,  or  an  old  gentleman  and 
an  old  lady,  who  do  the  ^*  Don't  you 
know  "  business  

Mr,  RappratcaL]  The  "  Don't  you 
know"  business!  —  what  is  that? — 
What,  don't  you  know  what  the 
"  Don't  you  know "  business  is  ? 
n'he  honourable  member  shook  his 
head.]  The  "  Don't  you  know  "  peo- 
ple are  the  actors  who  tell  the  story  of 
the  principal  characters  for  tlie  last 
thirty  years  :  a  kind  of  introduction,— 
the  "  Mr.  Audience,  Mr.  Moulywous- 
key,  the  hero ;  Mr.  Mouly wouskey,  the 
hero,  Mr.  Audience."  This  done,  we 
have  a  horror ;  then  a  coroic  relief;  tlien 


a  scenic  efiect,— a  green  lamp  reflected 
upon  a  man,  to  make  biro  look  like  a 
corpse,  or  something  of  that  sort.  So 
ends  first  act.  Second  act:  Honor, 
relief,  scenic  effect  —  scenic  effect, 
horror,  relief.  Third  act :  Ditto,  ditto, 
ditto,  with  combination  of  horror; 
scenic  effect,  a  touch  of  pathetic^  and 
double  marriage ;  and  for  a  grand  con- 
cluding effort,  rosin  burning,  blue  lights 
and  red  lights,  of  course,  flame  in  abund- 
ance. l%is  is  grand,  sir — positively 
grand ! 

Mr.  MackintoshJl  You  said  con- 
tinually, in  the  first  part  of  your  an- 
swer, we  do  this,  we  manage  that.  By 
that  expression,  I  presume  yoo  are  the 
author  of  these  pieces  ? — I  am  not  al- 
together, but  I  am  very  nearly  so.  I 
cut  down  the  scenes  tlut  are  too  long, 
put  in  the  d — mmes  and  the  iokes  that 
the  men  say Oh !"  to,  and  the  women 
look  so  foolish  at,  as  if  they  did  not 
understand  them;  and  genendly,  I 
strengthen  and  beautify  (as  the  cbozdi- 
wardens  say  of  their  churches)  the  dia- 
logue. 

I  trust,  with  all  the  qualities  that  yoa 
possess,  you  are  able  to  humbug  die 
public  to  your  satisfaction? — ^Yes,  I 
think  I  am.  Perhaps  I  might  manage 
better  if  I  were  not  so  impudent 

Are  you  an  impudent  roan?— The 
most  impudent  in  London. 

What  striking  fact  can  you  state  in 
proof  of  your  assertion?  —  I  could 
mention  several ;  one,  however,  will,  I 
think,  be  sufficient.  A  few  yean  upo, 
I  was  giving  an  imitation  (I  am  a  good 
hand  at  it)  at  one  of  the  laige  houses. 
It  was,  I  own,  a  little  too  long ;  and, 
before  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  they 
began  to  goose. 

Mr.  Weatkereye,]  To  goose  I  What 
is  that  ?  —  Technical  for  hiss.  I  con- 
tinued, the  hissing  increased,  and  was 
universal  when  I  finished.  I  advanced 
to  tlie  foot-lights,  made  several  low 
bows,  put  ray  hand  to  my  heait,  then 
retired  a  few  paces  back  —  and,  gave 
every  word  of  the  imitation  over  agab. 

Did  yon  not  create  a  great  storm  ?~ 
Yes,  but  I  carried  my  point  I  never 
was  hissed  at  that  theatre  again. 

How  was  that  ? — I  was  dismissed  at 
the  end  of  the  week. 

Chairman.]  Have  you  any  farther 
observations  to  make  ?— No.  I  would 
not  have  talked  half  as  much  as  I  did, 
if!  had  not  been  asked  so  many  foolish 
questions.   Good  morning. 

You  are  a  very  impudent  man.-^! 
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know  that;  I  told  you  so  already. 
[Before  the  chairroao  bad  time  to  tell 
ibe  witness  to  withdraw,  he  liad  taken 
vp  bis  bat  and  departed.] 

Several  Hon.  Mcmben,']  Breach  of 
privilege !— breach  of  privilege ! 

Chmrmm.']  The  less  said  about 
breach  of  privilege  the  better. 

Dr.  Diogenet  harMdman,  called  in ;  and 
Examined. 

Chmrman.'X  Have  you  had  much  to 
do  with  blockheads  and  humbugs? — 
A  great  deal. 

in  what  way  ? — I  cannot  repeat  them 
ally  they  are  so  numerous. 

Enumerate  a  few.  — Some  of  the 
blockheads  and  humbugs  of  the  day 
have  asked  for  mv  opinion  respecting 
what  they  have  called  their  inventions 
and  improvements. 

Have  you  given  your  opinion  freely? 
— I  have  never  hesitated.  I  ha?e  al- 
ways been  paid  for  it. 

A  little  touch  of  humbug  on  your 
part,  eh  ? — Exactly  so. 

Have  you  always  understood  the 
subjects  upon  which  you  have  passed 
judgment  ?  —  By  no  means ;  I  don*t 
consider  that  necessary. 

Why  so  ? — Because  when  a  man  has, 
by  hook  and  by  crook,  by  foXt  means 
and  foul  means,  arrived  at  a  certain 
degree  of  &me»  his  advice  and  counsel 
are  eagerly  sought  after.  I  should, 
therefore,  frequently  lose  excellent  fees, 
if  I  did  not  express  an  opinion  upon 
ev«T  thing  submitted  to  me. 

Vi»oountBalderdaMh,'\  Do  you  gener- 
allv  pronounce  ^vourably,  or  unfovour- 
ably? — That  must  necessarily  depend 
upon  circunutances ;  but,  as  my  object 
is  to  encourage  science,  I  give  encou- 
ragement wherever  I  can. 

Although  an  invention  be  in  the  main 
bad,  and  tending  to  no  useful  pur- 
pose ?-^You  need  not  mention  this  out 
of  doors.  I  speak  favourably  of  every 
thing;  and  I  do  it  on  the  great  hap« 
piness-promoting  principle;  which  is 
elegantly  exprewea  by  a  modem  au- 
thor, who  says,  Where's  the  odds,  so 
long  as  you*re  happy  ?"  I  receive  my 
fee ;  as  you  may  believe,  I  am  happy ; 
the '  inventing  blockhead  receives  his 
opinion  from  me  of  the  right  sort,  he 
is  happy ;  the  public  are  gulled,  they 
are  happy. 

Pray,  do  you  consider  that  the 

Jmblic  experience  much  happiness 
rom  being  gulled? — Decidedly;  the 
greatest  happiness  they  enjoy,  is  that 


of  being  gulled.  The  principle  ex- 
tends  through  every  rami6cation  of 
life — moral,  social,  and  political.  The 
child  gulls  his  parent,  and  the  parent 
is  by  no  means  the  less  happy ;  on  the 
contrary,  does  he  not  exclaim,  Listen 
to  the  engaging  creature  ?''  or  some- 
tiling  like  it.  The  lover  gulls  his 
mistress,  and  the  mistress  gulls  the 
lover.  Are  they  the  less  happy  ?  The 
wife  generally  gulls  the  husband;  the 
government  of  the  country  gulls  the 
governed :  but  I  cannot  adduce  a  more 
apt  illustration  of  gulling,  than  in  the 
case  of  several  hon.  members,  whom  I 
see  on  this  Committee.   [Hear,  hearl] 

ChairmmJ]  Order !  order  I  You  have 
just  now  quoted  the  expression  of  an  ele- 
gant modem  author.  Can  you  remem- 
ber his  name  ?  I  cannot  at  the  moment. 
It  strikes  me,  however,  though  I  can- 
not vouch  for  the  fact  by  any  positive 
data,  that  it  is  a  line  from  a  celebrated 
lyric  poem,  called  "  All  round  my  Hat 
I  vears  a  green  Viller." 

VUcounl  Balder  dash, '\  Are  you  aware 
if  this  was  an  occasional  poem  or  not  ?— 
I  cannot  say.  I  should  think,  however, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief,  though  I  may 
be  very  wrong,  that  it  is  an  occasional 
poem,  written  to  bewail  tlie  loss  of  the 
author's  Dulcinea,  who  visited  foreign 
parts  at  the  suggestion  and  pressing 
solicitation  of  govemment. 

Are  you  aware  that  that  poem  has 
been  adapted  to  music  I  believe  it 
lias. 

And  that  it  has  been  made  a  song  ? 
—And  that  it  has  been  made  a  song. 

Sung  by  little  bovs  in  the  streets  ?— 
Exactly ;  unless,  indeed,  when  they  are 
prevented  by  the  police. 

Have  you  ever  sung  it  yourself? — I 
can't  say  that  I  have  not;  because  I 
may,  without  knowing  it. 

When  could  that  be?— When  I  had 
a  wee  drappie  in  my  ee. 

Chatrman.]  Have  you  ever,  pre- 
vious to  this  occasion,  been  examined 
by  a  Committee  of  this  House? — Very 
frequently. 

How  often  ? — I  can't  tell  the  precise 
number  of  times,  as  I  have  been  before 
almost  every  Committee  that  has  sat 
for  the  last  five  years. 

What  has  been  your  object  in  coming 
before  so  many  Committees  ? — Shall  I 
tell  YOU  candidly  ? 

If  you  don't,  you  will  suffer  for  it.— 
Pooh!  your  threat  does  not  frighten 
me;  but  I  will  tell  you,  for  all  that. 
1  come  to  serve  myself. 
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How  sot — I  find,  independently  of 
the  ten  guineas  a-day  I  get  from  each 
Committee  for  my  evidence,  that  the 
more  I  keep  myself  before  the  public, 
the  better  for  my  reputation. 

Even  though  you  commit  yourself, 
and  talk  nonsense?— I  don*t  think  that 
matters  in  the  least. 

Am't  you  fluently  laughed  at  ? — 
Often  and  often  ;  but  what  of  that?  it 
does  me  no  harm  in  the  long  run. 

^batl  have  not  your  theories  been 
controverted,  and  been  proved  to  be 
wrong,  over  and  over  again?  —  They 
have ;  but  my  name  has  become  fashion- 
able in  the  scientific  and  literary  worlds ; 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  people  whom  I 
converse  with,  don't  believe  I  am  in 
error. 

You  talk  of  being  fashionable ;  how 
have  you  made  yourself  so?— In  various 
ways;  but,  after  all,  there  is  nothing 
like  advertising. 

I  thought  quacks  only  advertised  ? — 
Quacks  only  advertise  in  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  papers ;  I  put  in  para- 
graphs, and  pay  for  them.  In  that  way 
thev  appear  as  if  they  were  intelligence 
oolfected  by  the  pejiny-a-liners  for 
the  journals. 

I  thought  you  could  not  get  these 
paragraj^hs  into  the  papers  without 
their  bemg  beaded  Advertisement?" 
—  Lord  love  you!  you  can  get  any 
thing  into  the  papers,  if  you  only  choose 
to  pay  for  it.  llie  flattering  notices  in 
detached  paragraphs  that  you  see,  of 
second-rate  singers  and  actors,  pufis 
about  railway  and  other  speculations, 
as  well  as  the  dinnei^parties,  descrip- 
tions of  their  anterooms,  drawing-rooms, 
dining-rooms,  and  the  movements  of 
would-be  fashionables,  are  all  paid  for, 
and  the  word  "  Advertisement'*  is  never 
put  over  such  paragraphs.  TTiose  who 
are  initiated  into  the  thing,  of  course, 
understand  :  but  they  are  very  few ; 
whilst  the  public  at  large  receive  them 
as  Gospel,  and  believe  they  must  be 
true,  "because  they  saw  them  in  their 
newspapers," — poor  deluded  innocents, 
that  they  are ! 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  us 
a  specimen  of  one  of  these  paragraphs 
that  you  insert  in  the  papers? — VVilh 
pleasure.  I  latelyhad  one  in  something 
to  this  effect :  — Dr.  Diogenes  Lamed- 
man  gave  a  sumptuous  dinner  last 
evening  to  a  distinguished  party,  in- 
cluding the  Duke  of  Blowmetight,  the 
Marquess  of  Needyshanks,  Lord  Verry- 
badd,  Sir  Nicholas  Shappicote,  Sir  Ed- 


ward BamboQzlem,  Le  Chevalier  d'ln- 
dustrta  from  the  Continent,  Mesm. 
Penryvinkle,  Cocklum,  Fladfisb,  &c. 
The  high  legal  funcUonaiy,  Lord  Nosen, 
was  unable  to  join  the  party  until  alter 
dinner,  in  consequence  of  l>eiBg  de- 
tained giving  judgment  in  the  eele- 
brated  case,  Twaddlom  v,  Crabtree. 

Now  tell  us,  do  you  really  invite 
these  personages  ? — Oh, dear, no!  That 
is  not  at  all  necessary. 

But  don't  these  people,  wbote  aanes 
you  use,  contradict  the  advertisement? 
— The  paragraph. 

The  paragraph — I  beg  voar  pardon ! 
— No.  It  is  only  meant  fer  the  ^ure- 
roent  of  the  small  folks  —  the  Browns, 
Joneses,  and  Robinsons  of  sociecy,  who 
read  the  fashionable  pepen.  Tlie  nal 
aristocracy  would  skip  any  paragraph 
headed  with  my  name.  It  is,  there- 
fore, one  hundred  to  one  that  those 
whom  I  announce  would  ever  see  it; 
or,  seeing  it,  would  take  the  trootile  to 
contradict  it. 

Mr.  Weathereye,]  Are  those  the 
exact  odds?— Tliey  are,  I  risould  say, 
as  to  their  contradicting;  for  I  have 
put  these  paragraphs  in  at  least  ninety- 
five  times,  and  no  one  hat  aver  gain* 
said  it.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  a 
hit  bet. 

Would  you  make  that  bet?— Yes* 
With  me?— With  you,  with  plea- 
sure. 

Is  it  agreed  ?— Agreed. 
-  By  what  other  means  do  yon  make 
yourself  fashionable  ?  —  By  fineqnent 
announcements  (all  paid  wt)  or  my 
arrival  in,  or  departure  (Knn,  town, 
from  or  to  the  mansions  of  ia  kmOe 
noblesse, 

Mr.  Fitii/boMkJ]  As  I  do  not  tro- 
derstand  German,  perhaps  yon  will  be 
good  enough  to  give  some  small  change 
for  the  latter  part  of  the  last  sentence? 
— I  speak  under  correction,  bat  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  French  for  people  of 
quality. 

French,  is  it?  Quite  sure,  eh  ?— I 
may  say  that  I  am. 

bkairmim,]  When  you  mrnowfce  these 
arrivals  and  departures,  do  they  really 
take  place?  —  Scarcely  ever.  I  have 
once  or  twice  been  invited  to  some 
tail-end  sort  of  house,  but  that  has  been 
the  extent. 

We  are  indebted  to  you  for  much 
valuable  information  upon  this  subject, 
and  1  have  no  doubt  your  plan  will  be 
generally  adopted.  Give  roe  leave, 
now,  to  ask  if  you  apprehemf  thtt,  since 
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the  commMicement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  number  of  blockheads  has  in- 
creased ?  —  No,  I  do  not.  There  may 
be  a  difference  in  the  diflferent  species ; 
but  I  consider  that  the  increase  in  one, 
has  been  met  by  a  corresponding  de- 
crease in  another. 

You  speak,  no  doubt,  upon  suf- 
ilcient  data.  You  hare,  I  presume, 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  blockheads  ? — Yes. 

And  of  dunderheads  ?-*Yes. 

And  of  humbugs  ?  — And  of  hum- 
bugs. 

Are  there  any  other  subjects  to  which 
you  have  paid  considerable  attention  ? 
— Yes,  I  am  well  versed  in  astronomy. 

What  else?  —  Gastronomy,  lithoto- 
my, phlebotomy,  physiognomy,  anato* 
my,  political  economy. 

Any  others?— Yes:  antimony,  bo- 
tany, monotony,  keeping  company,  mo* 
nomany,  geometry,  barometry,  ther* 
mometry,  haberdashery,  silk-mercery, 
linen  -  drapery,  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
coochology,  phrenology,  physiology, 
entomolc^y,  etymology,  and  about  My 
other  arts  and  sciences ;  upon  nearly  all 
of  which  I  hare  been,  at  different  times, 
before  Committees  of  this  House. 

Can  you  recall  any  particular  evi- 
dence of  yours  that  has  been  shewn  by 
practice  to  be  incorrect?— Hiat  is  a 
difficult  question  to  answer.  State 
some  particular  subject,  and  I  can 
reply  to  it,  without  my  committing  my- 
self and  my  reputation  (which  you  see 
I  value  so  much)  more  than  necessary. 

When  you  were  formerly  examined 
wiUi  reference  to  tlie  establishment  of 
a  daily  post,  by  means  of  balloons,  be- 
tween St.  Martin's  le  Grand  and  New 
York,  did  you  not  characterise  the  ex- 
periment as  absurd;  and  lias  not  ex- 
perience shewn,  in  the  case  of  balloons 
naving,  within  a  month  from  tlie  time 
you  hazarded  that  assertion,  crossed 
the  ocean,  and  reaching  the  latter* 
named  place,  that  your  dogmas  were 
all  bam? — With  as  much  shame  as  I 
am  master  of,  I  must  confess  I  was  in 
error. 

Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  read 
TOur  recantation  ? — No.  I  was  twitted 
by  some  of  the  savant^  the  knowing  ones 
of  the  Mudfog  Association ;  so  I  avowed 
my  error  like  a  man,  and  a  trump  of 
a  chap,  as  I  am. 

Were  you  cheered  ?  —  I  was  cheered 
ironi(»lly — I  was  jeered . 

What  did  you  do?  —  Pocketted  the 
affront;  9s  the  roan  said  whep  he  bought 


two  halfpenny  oranges,  with  the  penny- 
piece  flung  at  his  bead. 

Why  so  ?  —  Because  (the  witness 
hesitated)  I  couldn't  help  it. 

Have  you  written  many  books?  — 
A  great  many. 

Upon  very  various  and  very  op- 
posite subjects? — ^Yes.  I  have  followed 
the  example  of  another  great  man  who, 
in  addition  to  his  other  exploits,  not 
long  ago  killed  himself  (in  a  letter)  to 
see  what  would  be  said  of  him  after 
death. 

Mr.  FUzfooMk.]  Are  all  the  books 
that  you  claim  to  be  the  author  of, 
written  by  yourself?  —  Sir,  I  ask  in 
return,  am  I  bound  to  answer  that 
question?  I  throw  myself  on  the 
cnair. 

Chairman  (ri$mg,  and  putting  on  hit 
hat).  As  you  have  thrown  yourself  on 
the  chair,  you  will  receive  no  injury ;. 
I  inform  you,  witness,  that  you  are 
not  bound  to  answer  the  question,  un- 
less you  like  yourself:  but  let  me  tell 
you,  that  this  Committee  will  draw 
their  own  inference  from  your  silence. 
— Well,  then,  perhaps  they  were  not 
all  written  by  me,  out  I  have  edited 
them  all. 

This  is  the  clap-trap  way,  is  it  not, 
in  which  certain  bibliopoles  puff  off 
bad  books  written  by  rich  authors? 
They  announce  such  and  such  a  work 
as  edited  by  some  dbtinguished  author 
of  the  day ;  (you  will,  of  course,  under- 
stand that  I  do  not  accuse  you  of  be- 
ing a  distinguished  author?)— Clearly. 
The  practice  you  mention  is  very  com- 
mon. 

Can  YOU  give  a  recent  example  ?— 
A  few  days  ago  I  taw  announced,  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  Grandmam- 
ma," Ma.  Macmuggi  irs*8  Nbw  Work. 
To-morrow  will  be  published,  *  The 
Castle  Fly ;  or,  the  Drops  of  Blood.' 
Edited  by  W.  Harvey  Macmuggins, 
Esq.,  Author  of '  Tag-Rag  and  Bob* 
Tail <  Clouted  Cream  '  A  Tale  of 
the  Dairy;'  the  Legendary  Romance 
of  '  She  Sat  in  her  Satin  Dress,  with 
a  Satin  Cloak  around  Her,'  &c.  Ice.*' 
Every  part  was  in  bold,  vigorous  capi- 
tals, except  edited,"  which  was  in 
the  choicest  *'  diamoml." 

Are  the  public  humbugged  bysudi 
announcements  ?  — *  They  are.  It  is 
astonishing  how  easy  it  is  (if  you  only 
have  the  right  method)  to  humbug  the 
public.  No  man  knows  it  better,  by 
long  and  successful  personal  experio 
ence;  than  I  do.- 
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Mr.  Riqmratcal.]  You  haven't  as  vet 
liumbugged  this  Committee,  I  hope  f — 
Upon  my  veracity,  and  by  St.  Denis, 
I  have  not.  It  is  all  honour  among 
thieves. 

Chairtmn,']  I  now  wish  to  ask  you 
something  noore  about  yourself? — I  am 
your  man  for  answering  any  thing. 

Are  jrou  a  moral  man  ?^Not  a  doubt 
about  It. 

How  do  you  prove  your  morality  ? 
— In  the  6rst  place,  I  am  the  editor  of 
a  work,  in  a  very  extensive  series  of 
volumes.  In  the  preface  to  this  work, 
now  published  more  than  ten  years 
ago,  when  I  was  forty-six  years  of  age, 
I  wrote  with  my  ovm  pen,  words  to 
this  effect :  —  That  one  of  its  objects 
would  be  to  uphold,  in  every  way,  the 
practice  of  virtue,  and  that  nothing 
would  be  admitted  into  its  pages  to 
contaminate  or  corrupt. 

What  is  the  second  way  in  which 
you  prove  your  morality? — I  had  a 
wife  [the  witness  here  shed  tears,  and 
Lis  emotion  became  so  great,  that  he 
could  not  proceed  in  his  evidence  for 
at  least  ten  minutes;  the  chairman, 
therefore,  publicly  ordered  the  serjeant- 
at-arms  to  bring  him  a  tumbler  of  water, 
and,  in  a  whisper,  recommended  him 
to  put  a  glass  of  gin  spirit  into  it.  As 
soon  as  Uie  mixture  had  been  poured 
down  the  learned  doctor's  throat,  he 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  proceed.] 
I  had  a  wife.  More  than  ten  years 
ago  that  wife  betrayed  and  deserted 
me.  She  fled  to  the  arms  of  a  base 
and  inftimous  seducer.  I  had  full 
confidence  in  her  virtue  and  purity; 
I  suffered  them  to  be  together  more 
than,  perliaps,  I  ought,  and  she  de- 
stroyed my  peace  for  ever.  [The  emo- 
tion of  the  witness  again  became  so 
powerful,  that  the  chairman  was  this 
time  obliged  to  order  a  glass  of  pure 
gin  as  a  refresher.  As  soon  as  he  had 
smacked  his  lips,  and  pronounced  an 
opinion  upon  the  quality  of  the  liquor. 


legislature,  in  the  legal  instrament 
prepared  on  the  occasion,  inserted  these 
words,  ^  The  divorce  is  granted  that 
he  may  many  i^n,  and  /or  other 
purpo$es*'  I  beg  you  to  observe  diese 
last  three  words,  and  to  put  the  proper 
interpretation  upon  them.  What  do 
they  mean,  what  can  they  mean,  but 
that  I  am  permitted  to  marry,  or  ^  do 
worse,"  just  as  I  like  ? 

Mr.  Weaiheres/e,]  But  would  you 
do  worse?— Never!  [The  witness  here 
betrayed  great  energy.]  Iwouldsoooer 
cut  off  this  rieht  hand,  which  I  have 
neariy  smashed  from  the  violenoe  with 
which  I  have  hit  it  against  this  table, 
than  act  the  part  of  adulterer  or 
seducer.  My  whole  life  is  a  contra^ 
diction  to  this  imputation.  I  know 
it  has  been  assertea  that  immediately 
after  separation  from  my  wife,  I  did 
worse  than  marry ;  but  I  will  not  be 
at  the  trouble  of  disproving  it:  you 
are  all  men  of  the  worid,  and  you  know 
how  little  foundation  there  can  be  for 
such  a  report.  Then,  again,  it  has  been 
said  tliat  I  had  received  under  my 
loving  care  a  certain  foreign  baroness, 
who  is  weft  known  to  the  English 
public,  from  early  associations  with  a 
name  as  distinguished  in  the  world  of 
fancy  as  mine  has  been  (and  ought  to 
be)  in  that  of  science.  But  that's  all 
an  invention  ;  for,  when  I  had  the  de- 
lightful pleasure  of  enjoying  that  lady*s 
acQuaintance,  it  was  not  long  after  I 
had  written  the  prefece  to  which  I  have 
alluded  about  morality,  virtue,  aod  so 
forth.  Our  very  great  intimacy  arose 
from  nothing  more  than  a  pure  and 
beautiful  Platonic  affection,  which  I 
conceived  for  that  amiable  lady,  and 
whicli  that  amiable  lady  conceived  for 
me. 

What  has  become  of  lier?— Why, 
the  fact  is,  that  we  became  tired  of 
each  other ;  and  I  have  never  beard  of 
her  since  we  separated. 

Mr.  Peter  Numskull.]  Do  you  lead 
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In  our  last  chapter*  we  reviewed  the 
progress  of  literature  in  Greece,  and 
closed  our  remarks  with  a  promise  to 
coast  the  shores  of  Latium ;  pthering, 
as  we  went,  specimens  of  Roman 
literary  excelknce.  Naturally  the  Ro- 
mans seem  to  have  been  a  stiff,  unbend- 
ing race.  Made  and  feeling  themselves 
to  be  the  domini  rerum — the  lords  of 
the  world,  they  held  it  a  condescension 
alrooet  unworthy  of  a  Roman  to  sub- 
mit themsdves  to  the  control  of  the 
Muses.  They  preferred  to  dictate,  not 
to  transcribe.  They  loved  to  com- 
mand, and  only  copied  by  necessity. 

The  national  taste  for  war  also  did 
much  to  damp  their  enthusiasm  in  the 
cultivation  of  literature;  for  they  would 
mtber  hear  the  rushing  of  the  diariot- 
wheels  of  Mars  than  listen,  on  some 
primrose-bank  or  in  some  sylvan  scene 
of  Arcadia  the  blest,  to  the  breathings 
of  the  lute  of  Apollo. 

At  once  their  idiosyncrasy  and  their 
circumstances  combined  to  render  them, 
in  every  branch  and  department  of 
Htermture,  inferior  to  Greece.  It  was 
empfaatiodly  in  Greece 

"  Where  thou  shalt  hear  aod  learn  the 

secret  power 
Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 
By  voice  of  hand ;  aod  various-measured 

verse, 

JSolian  charms  and  Dorian  lyric  odes. 
And  his  who  gave  them  breath,  but 

higher  sung, 
Blind  Melesigenes,  thence  Homer  oall'd. 
Whose  poem  Phoebus  challenged  for  his 


Those  ancient,  whose  reeistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratie. 
Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fuhnined  over 
Greece 

To  Macedon  and  Artazerzea'  throne." 

Fttraim  Bsgtttmd,  b.  iv. 

The  earliest  Latin  poet,  whose  name 
and  of  whose  writings  some  fragments 
have  survived  his  age,  is  Ennius.  He 
wrote  eighteen  books  of  annaU,  in  hex- 
ameters, in  language  eenerall  v  rude  and 
unpolished,  but  reptete  with  fire  and 
nervous  compression.  Lyric,  satiric, 
and  even  tra^c  poetry,  he  cultivated 
by  turns.  It  was  on  his  tombstone  or 
monument  that  the  expressive  epitaph 
was  inscribed, — 

"  Aspicite,  o  cives,  senis  Ennii  imaginis 
formam! 

Hie  vesttum  pioxit  maxima  facta  pa« 
tram. 

Nemo  me  lacrymis  deooret,  neque  funera 
fletn 

Faxit:   curl  volito  vivus  per  ora 
virflm." 

Hie  mantle  of  Ennius  seems  to  have 
fiiUen  with  greater  and  less  brt^rtions 
on  Plautus  and  Terence.  The  former 
is  marked  by  a  broad,  if  not  licentious 
humour.  He  aimed  at  a  present  but 
great  popularity  with  an  age  too  rude 
to  appreciate  the  delicacies  of  the  better 
comedy,  or  the  strokes  of  a  cultivated 
taste.  Nor  did  he  mind  the  injury  he 
inflicted  on  morality,  if  the  brilliancy 
of  the  blow  elicited  the  admiration  of 
the  reader  or  spectator.  ToabteMd 
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learned  and  the  cultivated  still  admire 
the  language  and  the  thoughts  of 
Terence.   Yet  Terence  was  a  foreigner. 

Subsequent  to  these,  a  number  of 
writers,  whose  works  have  generally 
perished,  made  their  (UML  Com- 
paratively, however,  there  is  a  gap  till 
the  names  of  Cspsarand  Cicero  illumine 
the  literary  horixon,  and  shed  an  un- 
dying halo  over  the  now  barbarous 
spots  they  consecrated  by  their  graves 
and  allied  to  their  history.  Had  Cicero 
been  a  Oreek,  be  would  have  rivalled 
Demosthenes ;  if  not  in  the  terseness, 
certainly  in  the  harmony  and  artistic 
structure,  of  his  orations.  The  Latin 
is  essentially  stilty.  It  wants  the 
ductility  of  the  Greek.  It  looks  like 
the  product  of  the  crucible,  rather  than 
the  spontaneous  efflux  of  vigorous 
thought  ripened  in  action,  in  sympathy, 
in  (he  fields  of  nature,  and  in  tne  tomm. 
Cicero  felt  the  deficiencies  of  his  mo- 
ther-tongue, and  thereby  evinces  in 
every  sentence  that  his  chief  anxiety 
was  not  what  to  say,  but  how  to  say. 
The  result  is,  you  admire  the  orator, 
and  forget  the  end .  You  see  the  fingers 
of  art  and  the  tracery  of  desisn,  when 
you  ought  to  be  made  to  feel  the  fervid 
passion  and  the  burning  enthusiasm 
that  rise  from  the  magnitude  of  (he 
object  or  the  interests  at  stake.  With 
all  his  defects,  however,  he  still  remains 
one  of  the  master-lights  of  ancient 
days  —  the  most  accomplished  orator 
of  Rome.  Ciesar  has  been  renowned 
as  an  orator.  We  know  him  chiefly 
as  a  historian ;  but,  judging  from  such 
fragments  of  his  speaking  as  have 
reached  us,  and  from  the  estimate  of 
his  contemporaries,  we  are  disposed  to 
assign  him  no  low  place.  Simplicity 
and  a  business-like  address  seem  to 
have  been  his  chief  features.  A  tort 
of  Duke-of-WelUnfi:ton  style,  whether 
we  read  his  despatdies  or  his  speeches, 
was  the  habit  of  Cssar.  Italy  never 
reached  the  glory  of  Greece  in  oratory, 
any  more  than  in  poetry.  Mightier 
spirits  than  those  Rome  gave  birth  to 
would  have  also  failed.  History  viras, 
perhaps,  more  adapted  to  the  genius  of 
the  Latin  tongue  than  oratory  or 
poetry.  Accordingly,  Livy  and  Sallust 
nave  attained  great  celebrity  as  his- 
torians, and  will  bear  to  be  compared 
with  the  first  writers  of  national  annals 
in  ancient  or  modem  times.  The  warm, 
eloquent,  and  vivid  portraKuresofLivy, 
and  the  philosophic  and  profound  wis- 
dom of  Sallust;  combine  to  give  a  high 


character  to  the  literature  of  the  land 
that  gave  them  birth.  In  their  re- 
spective styles,  they  are  of  great  ex- 
cellence. Their  names  alone  are  suf- 
ficient to  immortalise  the  langoage  of  a 
Goth .  Contemporaneous,  or  sabeeqneot 
to  these,  were  Horace  and  Vii^ ;  bodi 
plagiarists,  yet  both  poets  of  true  vein 
and  of  vast  and  varied  compass.  The 
odes  of  Horace,  whether  they  breathe 
the  fire  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  or  the 
language  or  flattery  and  adulatkxit  are 
full  of  vivaci^,  of  genius,  and  of  happy 
strokes.  The  calm  and  quiescenoe  of 
bis  style,  which  have  been  ragaided  as 
the  fruits  of  otimm  am  digmtmte^  aie 
rather,  we  surmise,  the  evideoce  of  the 
ease  he  felt,  the  ooniiol  be  eiereited» 
and  the  plenitude  with  whidi  he  threw 
himself  mto  every  subject  he  tonohed. 
It  is  true — painfully  true,  that  liceotioas 
and  libertine  allosions  are  too  frequently 
transparent  through  the  rioh  iangeiy 
in  wnich  he  wraps  them;  but  these 
were  alike  the  sins  of  the  age  and  of 
the  poet ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  con* 
science,  unenlightened  as  it  was  by  the 
rays  of  revealed  truth,  retained  so  much 
empire  as  to  insist  on  figure  wherever 
fancy  ran  riot.  His  satires,  notwith- 
standing their  pungency  and  terseness, 
are  fittd  to  make  men  laugh  at  vice 
rather  than  detest  it.  He  plays  with 
evil.  Juvenal  alone  rebukes  it.  HonMse 
was  the  morry  jester,  using  men's 
wickedness  as  another  would  use  tbdr 
follies,  to  minbter  merriment  to  eveiy 
one  disposed  to  laugh.  Juvenal  is  the 
stem  censor,  the  unbending  rebnker  of 
vice  and  evil  wherever  he  found  them. 
The  Art  of  Poetry  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
celebrated  production  of  Horace*  Its 
aphorisms,  its  good  sense,  its  exquisile 
literary  preoepts,  its  apt  illustrations, 
and  its  neat  and  epigrammatic  style, 
justly  render  it  popular  with  evwy 
classic  scliolar. 

Virgil,  we  suspect,  was,  from  first  to 
last,  a  sort  of  French-polisher  of  other 
men*s  literary  property.  The  JSaeitf 
is  clearly  destitute  of  originality  in  its 
conception.  Its  beautiful  style,  its  ex- 
quisite colouring,  its  happy  illustra- 
Uons,  are  the  progeny  of^  Virgil :  but 
his  characters  want  personality.  They 
are  sol\ened  down  and  subdued  into 
thin  and  evanescent  shadows.  We 
read  their  names  and  their  eoriy  histoiy, 
and  by  and  by  lose  our  interest  in  their 
fate  and  fortune.  It  is  the  height  of 
folly  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
Homer  and  Virgil.     The  chiselled 
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heroes  of  the  one,  and  the  hairdo- 
ciphered,  shadowy  characters  of  the 
other,  cannot  be  compared.  The  bold 
alto-relievo  on  whicli  Ulysses  and 
Achilles  stand  forth,  the  main  objects 
to  the  mind  of  the  readers,  and  the 
absorbing  subjects  of  the  story  evoking 
our  sympathies  and  interest  from  their 
deMt  to  tiieir  departure,  are  lasting 
memorials  of  the  master*spirit  who 
struck  them  out;  whereas  the  dim, 
hieroglyphic  shapes  that  Bicker  on  the 
pige  or  Virgil  rail  to  strike,  and  ul- 
tifloatel^  cease  to  be  thought  of  amid 
tb«  polished  transparency  through  which 
they  are  faintly  traced,  and  amid  the 
rich  and  poetic  diction  in  which,  like 
flies  in  amber,  they  are  embalmed. 

Virgil  and  Horace,  also,  can  neither 
be  contrasted  nor  compared.  They 
are  in  no  respect  alike.  Their  moral 
characters  di&red  as  much,  perhaps, 
at  th^r  poetic  tastes.  The  pride  of 
the  protigi  of  Msoenas  vented  itself  in 

Exegi  monumGntum  asre  perennius." 

The  modesty  of  the  Mantuan  bard  ex* 
pressed  itself  in  the  epitaph, — 

"  Mantua  ma  genoit ;  Calabri  rapuere ; 
tenet  nunc 
Parthenope :    ceoeni  pascua,  rura, 
duces." 

Juvenal  was  the  prince  of  satirists. 
He  lashed  the  fools  and  follies  of  the 
age  with  exterminating  pungency,  and 
denounced  the  vices  of  nis  contempo* 
rariet  with  a  precision,  a  moral  tone, 
and  a  merciless  severity  which  indicate 
a  state  of  moral  feeling  almost  alone  in 
the  dissolute  age  in  which  he  lived. 
He  was  almost  the  last  of  the  Latin 
poeU.  The  harpofLatium  was  broken 
m  his  hands.  The  Muses  retired  to 
sleep  amid  the  monumenU  of  pristine 
greatness  and  ttie  ruins  of  hoary  mag- 
nificence, till  the  stamp  of  the  foot  of 
Petrarch,  and  Dante,  and  Ariosto, 
evoked  them  from  their  hidden  recesses 
again  to  fill  Rome  with  their  minstrelsy 
and  Europe  with  their  lame. 

Propertius,  Persius,  and  Ovid,  have 
each  their  excellencies,  but  none  of 
tiiem  would  have  immortalised  tlie 
country  of  their  birth.  TibuUus  is, 
periiaps,  the  only  other  poet  of  that 
era  who  seems  to  have  been  possessed 
of  genuine  poetic  mind.  His  poetry 
is  peculiarly  pensive.  It  is  inlaid,  not 
with  fancy,  but  personal  experience. 
It  is  the  echo  of  his  own  sorrows ;  it 
therefore  breathes  an  air  of  reality  that 


never  fails  to  give  interest  even  to  the 
most  trivial  things.  Sentiments,  fresh 
and  truly  poetic,  are  embosomed  in  his 
elegies.  We  present  a  specimen,  with 
all  the  disadvantages  of  a  translation  ; 
and  in  it,  the  first  of  his  first  book  of 
Elegies,  are  many  sweet  touches.  After 
a  beautiful  sketch  of  the  quiet,  rural, 
and  domestic  scenes,  in  which  he 
would  linger  all  his  life  long,  he  says,— 

**  These  joys  be  mine !  oh,  grant  me  only 
these. 

And  give  to  others  bags  of  shining 
^d, 

Whose  steely  heart  ean  brave  the  boister- 
oos  seas, 

The  storm  wide-washing  on  the  stiffen- 
ing cokL 

Content  with  little  I  would  rather  stay. 
Than  spend  long  months  amid  the 
wat'ry  waste ; 
In  cooling  sbadsa  elnde  the  scorching 

Beside  some  fountain's  gliding  waters 
placed* 

O,  perish  rather  all  that's  rich  and  rare, — 
The  diamond  quarry,  and  the  golden 
vein,». 

Than  that  my  absence  cost  <me  precious 
tear, 

Or  give  some  gentle  maid  a  moment's 
pain. 

•   *  •   *  And  yet  I  heed  not  fame. 
Th'  applause  of  crowds,  for  Delia  I'd 
resini: 

To  live  with  ^ee  I'd  bear  the  coward's 


Nor  midst  the  scorn  of  nations  once 
repine. 

With  thee  to  live  I'd  mock  the  plough- 
man's toil. 
Or  on  some  lonely  monntain  tend  my 
sheep: 

At  niffht  I'd  lay  me  on  the  fUnty  soil. 
And  happy  midst  thy  dear  embraces 
deep. 

What  drooping  lover  heeds  the  Tynan 
bed 

While  the  long  night  is  passed  with 
many  a  sigh ; 
Nor  softest  down  with  richest  carpets 
spread. 

Nor  whispering  rills,  can  doae  the 
waepmgeyel 

Ob,  may  I  view  thee  with  life's  parting 
ray. 

And  thy  dear  hand  with  dying  ardour 
press; 

Sure  thou  wHt  weep,  and  on  thy  lover's 
clay. 

With  breaking  heart  print  many  a  ten* 
darkiss? 
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Seneea  atid  Pliny  stand  out  of  the 
all-encompassing  degradation  of  the 
latter  days  of  Roman  literature,  melan- 
choly mementos  of  departed  glory. 
The  style  of  these  writers  is  of  brass — 
rude,  barbarousyunidiomatic.  Tacitus 
alone  redeemed  his  age.  The  Life  of 
Agricok  is,  perhaps,  the  most  exqui- 
site piece  of  biography  in  any  tongue ; 
and  its  approximations  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  future  seem  to  have  been  aided 
by  that  light  which  broke  forth  in  the 
EoBt,  to  which,  in  his  ignorance,  Tacitus 

give  the  name  of  execrabilU  tupentitio. 
ut  his  stvle  is  abrupt,  artificial,  and 
affected,  lie  labourea  to  be  profound, 
and  became  obscure.  Both  Tacitus 
and  Lucan  seem  to  have  been  the  last 
rallying  effort  of  Roman  eenius,  the 
6tful  glare  of  expiring  mind .  Roman 
freedom  and  literature  waned  and 
withered  away.  The  despotism  of  her 
own  emperors,  and  the  breath  of  the 
Gothic  invaders,  combined  to  blast  the 
last  flowers  of  Parnassus,  and  to  dry 
up  the  almost  expended  streamlets  of 
Helicon.  A  fever-age  set  in ;  the  en- 
thusiasm, the  feeling,  the  fruits,  all 
savoured  of  the  hot-house  or  of  disease. 
One  or  two  redeeming  spirits  only  shot 
up  into  prominence.  Arrian,  Lucian, 
and  Longinus,  arose,like  ivy-plants  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
empires;  and  graced,  as  well  as  sup- 
ported, the  crumbling  fabric.  The 
criticisms  of  Longinus  indicate  great 
learning,  much  acuteness,  and  no  mean 
refinement  of  taste. 

The  sun  of  Greece  and  Italy  set  at 
length  in  barbarism  and  darkness ;  the 
mind  of  nations,  like  the  soil  of  nature, 
requiring,  peradventure,  to  lie  fallow  for 
a  season  to  prepare  it  to  bear  yet  more 
luxuriant  harvests.  One  remarkable 
fiict  must  strike  every  reader  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  intellect  and  its  off- 
spring in  these  ancient  nations — viz. 
ttie  insufficiency  of  mere  secular  and 
intellectual  knowledge  to  arrest  na- 
tional decline.  Monuments  of  genius, 
ennobling  to  the  race,  appeared  on 
every  acre  of  Greece.  Lights  of  un- 
paralleled splendour  shone  m  rich  con- 
stellations around  the  thrones  of  the 
Cesars.    Sculpture,  painting,  poetry, 


ledge  has  no  antiaeptic  power.  Alone 
it  is  salt  without  its  savour.  It  may 
grace,  but  it  cannot  prevent  ruin.  It 
may  be  a  halo  on  the  graves  of  natioos, 
but  it  cannot  render  these  graves  vocal 
with  the  tones  of  a  coming  resurrection, 
or  impregnate  the  nations  themselves 
with  immortality. 

One  painful  fact  is  obvious  on  the 
face  of  all  ancient  history :  the  com- 
mon people  were  kept  not  only  in 
shivery,  but  in  a  state  of  depkmbie 
ignorance.  Many  causes  will  account 
for  this.  The  canaille — the  •<  wMm^ 
were  never  looked  on  in  that  lofty  and 
enduring  light  in  which  ther  are  re- 
garded in  Christian  hinds.  They  were 
the  drudges  and  the  servitors  of  the 
philosophers,  the  statesmen,  and  the 
warriors — tlie  4>easts  of  burden— the 
helots  of  the  earth.  They  had  a  birth- 
day and  a  death- day — a  commence- 
ment and  a  close  of  thdr  being  on 
earth.  Their  physical  comfort  was 
their  tummum  bonum  in  the  universal 
estimate ;  their  glory  the  toughness  of 
their  muscles,  and  the  beauty  and  pro- 
portions of  their  frames.  There  was 
not  seen  in  the  helot's  breast  the  germ 
and  rudiment  of  an  endless  being,  a 
fragment  of  eternity ;  and  no  treatment 
which  excludes  this  great  idea  can 
elevate  or  refine.  They  had  no  seventh 
portion  of  time  allotted  to  rest  and  to 
moral  investigation.  No  Sabbath  son 
ever  shone  on  them.  No  day  overtook 
them  on  which  tliey  could  bunt  die 
chains  that  bound  them  to  the  oar,  and 
hold  firee  and  full  communion  with  die 
Father  of  Spirits.  There  was  no  press 
able  to  multiply  and  diffuse  the  maxims 
of  sages,  the  prescriptions  of  virtue. 
There  was  no  home.  The  truth  is  suf- 
ficiently made  out  that  the  common 
people,  in  the  meridian  of  the  lumi- 
naries of  Athens,  were  a  degraded  and 
uncultivated  people,  and  that  most  of 
the  sceptic  and  sentimental  descriptions 
of  that  period  are  absurd. 

The  great  defect  in  all  the  literature 
of  ancient  times  is  its  destitution  of  a 
true  religious  principle : — 

"  When  we  look  back  we  see  that 
literature  has  been  originated  and  mo- 
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yet  prodooed.  Perhaps  most  of  them 
hare  ^ent  their  force.  The  yer^  im- 
provements of  society  seem  to  forbid  the 
manifestation  of  their  former  energy. 
For  example,  die  patriotism  of  antiquity, 
and  the  sexual  love  of  chivalrous  ages, 
which  inspired  so  much  of  the  old  Ste. 
rature,  and  now  seem  to  be  feverish  and 
vicious  excesses  of  natural  principles, 
have  gone  we  trust  never  to  return. 
Are  we  asked,  then,  to  what  impulse  or 
power  we  look  for  a  higher  literature  than 
baa  yet  existed  1  We  answer.  To  a  new 
action  or  developement  of  the  religious 
principle,  fiy  revealing  to  us  the  su- 
preme purpose  of  the  Creator,  it  places 
us,  as  It  were,  in  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
yerse,  from  which  the  harmonies,  true 
relations,  and  brightest  aspect  of  things, 
are  discerned.  It  unites  calmness  and 
enthusiasm ;  and  the  concord  of  these 
seemingly  hostile  elements  is  essential 
to  the  full  and  healthy  action  of  the  crea- 
tiye  powers  of  the  souL  It  opens  the  eye 
to  b^uty  and  the  heart  to  loye.  Lite- 
rature, under  this  influence,  will  become 
more  generous  and  single-hearted ;  will 
penetrate  farther  into  the  soul ;  will  find 
new  interpretations  of  nature  and  life ; 
will  breathe  a  martyr's  love  of  truth, 
tempered  with  a  never-failing  charity; 
and  whilst  sympathising  with  all  human 
suffering,  will  still  be  pervaded  by  a 
healthful  cheerfulness;  and  will  often 
break  forth  in  tones  of  irrepressible  joy, 
responsive  to  that  happiness  which  fiUs 
God's  universe.  To  us  hardly  any  thing 
seems  plainer  than  that  the  soul  was 
made  for  God.  Not  only  its  human  af- 
fections g^ide  it  to  Him — not  only  its 
deep  wants,  its  dangers  and  helplessness, 
l^de  it  to  Him ;  there  are  sdll  higher 
indications  of  the  end  for  which  it  was 
made.  It  has  a  capacity  of  more  than 
human  loye— .a  principle  or  power  of 
adoration,  which  canuot  bound  itself  to 
finite  natures,  which  carries  up  tlie 
thoughts  above  the  visible  universe, 
and  which  in  approaching  God  rises  into 
a  solemn  transport,  a  mingled  awe  and 
joy,  prophetic  of  a  higher  lifs;  and  a 
brighter  signature  of  our  own  end  and 
happiness  cannot  be  conceiyed." 

The  disclosures  of  reyelation  haye 
unquestionably  opened  up  new  fields 
of  literary  pursuit  —  unfolded  new 
springs  of  hope,  of  action,  and  deye- 
lopement.  Under  the  inspiration  of 
Christianity,  literature  will  rise  from  a 
lowly  shrub,  creeping  upon  eartli,  and 
interweaying  itself  with  ruins  and  de- 
cay, and  raise  its  branches  to  the  hea- 
vens, giving  refreshing  shelter  to  man- 
kind, and  communicating  beauty  to 
the  world.  Let  it  only  be  gra£fed  on 
the  Tree  of  life^  and  it  will  waye  with 


golden  fruit.  Heretofore  it  has  borne 
but  crabs — sour  to  the  taste,  and  imfit 
for  food,  eyen  when  outwardly  beauti- 
ful to  tlie  eye.  Parnassus  must  be  im- 
proyed  by  accessions  from  Mount  Zion, 
and  Helicon  filled  with  sweetened  and 
liying  waters;  and  the  pilgrim  poets 
that  dwell  amid  these  ancient  resting- 
places  must  look  up  for  a  richer  inspir- 
ation than  Apollo  or  the  Muses  can 
yield  them.  Apart  from  every  other 
and  loftier  consideration,  Christianity 
is  a  new  world ;  and  presents  in  that 
new  world  a  new  and  loftier  eminence, 
on  which  standing  we  can  trace  more 
lucidly  the  sympathies,  relationships, 
harmonies,  and  extended  treasures  of 
the  old. 

It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  lite- 
rature is  the  only  child  of  time,  of  eartli, 
and  of  mundane  birth,  that  is  likely  to 
be  contemporaneous  with  the  dispensa- 
tion in  which  we  play  a  part.  Evei^ 
yestige  of  the  productions  of  the  pencil 
and  the  chisel  have  partly  disappeared, 
and  are  partly  about  to  disappear.  Of 
the  paintings  of  Apelles,  of  the  statues 
of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  almost  the 
names  only  survive.  The  hammer  of 
the  Goth,  and  the  battering-ram  of  the 
barbarian,  aided  by  time,  have  scat- 
tered the  productions  of  years  of  intense 
study  and  of  masterly  genius  to  the 
winds  and  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Nor  is  there  much  greater  gua* 
rantee  that  those  which  remain,  and  are 
carefully  protected,  will  last  for  ever. 
The  sands  of  the  desert  are  rapidly 
engulfing  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and 
bringing  it  to  the  pass  that  the  writ- 
ings of  Young  and  Chtmpollion  will 
alone  perpetuate  the  mysterious  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  Egyptian  priesthood. 
A  maniac  nearly  reduced  York  Minster 
to  a  mass  of  smoking  ruins ;  and  care- 
less workmen  liave  all  but  completed 
what  the  madman  began.  A  blow  of  a 
hammer  may  finish  the  Venus  de  Me- 
dici ;  and  an  earthquake  or  a  fire  con^^ 
sume  the  frescoes,  and  mosaics,  and 
chef'd'auwes  of  the  masters  of  Italy. 
But  the  poems  of  Homer  (older  than 
any  of  the  productions  referred  . to),  the 
writings  ofThucydides,  and  Herodotus, 
and  Xenophon,  covered  with  the  hoar 
of  two  thousand  years,  have  reached  us, 
every  sentence  as  it  flowed  from  the 
writer's  pen,  and  denuded  of  not  one 
atom  of  that  mighty  magic  which  sum- 
mons up  the  hero,  the  battle-field,  the 
march,  the  loves  and  lives  of  past  man* 
kind,  and  presents  all  as  in  a  rich  pano* 
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rama  before  ut«  Wocdt,  unlike  cokniny 
can  be  copied  without  Iom  of  looe  or 
power.  Hence  the  vehiclefl  of  poetry 
are  fixed  and  permanent;  thoae  of 
painting^  evanescent  The  former  may 
be  multiplied  till  etery  one  poaBessea 
tlie  undiluted  emanations  oi  genius; 
the  latter  can  be  in  the  poanssioQ  of 
one  only,  and  cannot  be  multiplied. 
It  may  be  imitated  and  copied ;  but 
the  genius  of  the  original  too  ofU» 
etaporates  in  the  process. 

We  hasten  to  touch  on  literature  as 
it  existed  in  the  middle  ages.  Thick 
darkness,  moral,  spiritual,  and  intel- 
lectual, brooded  oter  Europe ;  during 
which  superstition  performea  its  orgies, 
deepenea  its  colours,  multiplied  its 
rites,  corrupted  its  preachers,  till  it 
became  a  nxture,  an  iceberg,  at  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Out  of  the  dismal 
chaos,  at  the  dose  of  the  sixth  century, 
the  Arabian  impostor,  Mahomet,  shot 
up  a  lurid  Ught  from  the  dense  and 
corrupting  mass.  His  fierce  enthu- 
siasm struck  the  millions  that  were 
sick  of  regetatinff,  and  his  licentious 
doctrines  secured  converts  at  every 
footstep ;  and  the  descendants  of  those 
churches  which  the  venerable  and  holy 
John  presided  over  became  so  dead 
and  diseased,  that  they  abandoned  the 
fotth  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  embnioed 
that  of  one  who  was  yet  move  depraved 
than  fiarabbas.  It  seems  the  Koran 
was  the  production  of  pens  versed  in 
literature.  Mahomet  hioMelf  vras  illn 
terate,  and  never  could  have  written 
the  pure  and  classic  Arabic  of  the 
Koran.  Such  was  the  spread  and 
ascendancy  of  Mahometanismv  that 
Omer  burned  the  fomous  library  of 
Alexandria  on  the  strength  of  the  bar- 
barous pretext,  that  if  toe  books  were 
accordant  with  the  Koran  they  weie 
useless,  and  if  contraty  to  it  they  were 
injurious.  By  and  by  the  Arabs  hegum 


and  poetry  replete  with  beavty.  Feoit, 
the  land  of  the  fire^-worshippenaDdlhs 
Magi,  also  contributed  its  resonresi; 
and  again  vras  it  demonstrated  in  tbe 
experience  of  the  worid,  that  not  ody 
dia  knowledge  originate  in  the  East, 
and  travel  westwards,  but  its  extin- 
guished torch  had  to  be  rdighted  in 
(he  Land  of  the  Sun.  Under  the  sway 
of  the  Abassides  and  oUier  fiimilies,  Ori- 
ental literature  threatened  to  rival  the 
Grecian ;  and  the  rays  that  sprung  up 
around  the  thrones  of  sooeesnve  ca- 
liphates shot  westvraid,  till  Euiope 
canght  again  her  departed  fires,  and 
cherished  in  her  bosom  the  migbty 
race  that  now  distingoi^  her. 

From  the  Arabic  and  Persian  lite- 
rature the  Proven9al  obviously  sprong. 
The  songs  of  the  troubadours  bemr 
distinct  signatures  of  an  Eastern  pa- 
rentage. 

Tl^  greatest  patrons  of  literature  in 
the  middle  ages  were  Charlemagne  and 
our  own  Alfred,  who  rose  above  their 
age  Nke  Corinthian  oolumra  on  a  de- 
sert of  ruins,  and  became  the  nudei  of 
civilisation  and  literary  life.  The  poie 
product  of  the  middle  ages  was  nede 
up  of  the  scholastic  subtleties  which 
perplexed  men's  understandings,  con- 
fused Uieir  wits,  but,  perhaps,  like  the 
covering  that  preserves  the  insect  till 
the  spring,  protected  the  germs  of  Chrisl- 
ianity  from  the  fierce  elements  that  were 
near  it,  till  it  felt  the  warmth  and  heaid 
the  voice  of  that  moral  spring, — the 
Relbrmatioa  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Toirard  the  dose  of  the  long  night  of 
literature,  Ital^  began  to  sh^  sysap- 
toms  of  returning  £iy.  Unexpectedly 
as  a  sun-burst,  Dante  arose  and  de- 
monstrated in  his  *^  Divine  Comedv  ^ 
the  resources  of  his  genius,  the  flexibi- 
lities and  energy  of  his  mother  tongue, 
and  the  commanding  stores  of  know- 
ledge he  possessed .  Petrarch  also  soon 
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£1  hmpegguur^e  Tuigelieo  mo, 
Cbe  nletn  fiur  tin  tona,  an  prndifo, 
Pao  polvere  fon  cbe  nnlla  sente, 
£d  io  par  rivo  onde  mi  dof  Uo  e  sdegno, 
Rtmaso  senia  *i  lame  ch'  amei  tanto. 
In  gran  f<»tana  e*n  disannato  legno 
Or  lia  qni  fine  al  mio  amaroao  canto, 
Seooa  e  la  yeaa  de  I'oaato  ingegno, 
£  ea  cetera  mia  revolte  in  piante.*' 

Literally,  Those  eyes  of  which  I 
spoke  so  warmly,  and  the  arms,  and 
the  hands,  and  the  feet,  and  the  pace, 
which  have  robbed  me  of  myself,  and 
made  me  different  from  others — those 
crisped  locks  of  pure  shininff  gold,  and 
the  lightning  ot  that  anselical  smile, 
which  used  to  make  a  heaven  upon 
earth,  are  now  a  little  dust  which  feels 
nothing,  and  I  still  remain.  Wherefore 
I  lament  and  disdain  myself,  lei\  with- 
4>ut  the  light  which  I  loved  so  much 
in  a  troubled  sea,  and  with  dismantled 
bark.  Here,  tlien,  must  end  all  my 
amorous  songs.  Dry  is  the  vein  of  my 
exhausted  genius,  and  my  lyre  answers 
only  in  lamentations.*' 

We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that 
Petrarch  dissolved  his  genius  in  tears 
and  softness  only.  He  could  speak  in 
tones  of  stem  and  righteous  rebuke. 
He  lashed  tlie  corruptions  of  the  ponti- 
ficate^ in  words  of  thunder ;  and  shewed 
that  through  the  over-eclipsing  darkness 
of  Popery  he  saw  bright  beams  of  truth. 
Read  the  following  picture  of  the 
Papacy 

FoDtana  di  ddore,  alberffo  d'ira, 
Scola  d'errori,  e  tempio  d'neresia ; 
Gia  Roma,  hor  Btbiionia,  falsa  e  ria, 
Per  cai  tanto  pian^e  e  si  sosptra ; 
O  fbcina  d*ingaimi,  o  prigiou  d'ira, 
Ove  i  boon  maore  et  i  mal  si  natre  e  cria, 
Di  vivi  inferno,  on  jnran  miraco)  sia, 
Se  Christo  teco  al  fine  non  sVidira.*' 

"  Fountain  of  grief,  abode  of  anger. 
School  of  enors,  and  temple  of  heresy } 
Formerly  Rome,  now  Babylon  folse  and 
goaty, 

Thfoogfa  whom  there  are  so  many  tears 

and  nAB ; 
O  mistress  of  deceit,  O  prison  of  anger. 
Where  the  |food  perish,  and  the  bad  are 

chenshed  and  engendered, 
H€U  of  tki  Uving  /  it  will  be  a  great 

miracle 

If  Christ  is  aot  angry  with  thee  at  last." 

We  find  soon  al\er  this  the  develope- 
ment  of  a  new  school  in  the  midst  of 
Germany,  that  of  the  Minnesingers, 
whose  ranks  enrolled  princes  and 
nobles,  and  whose  strains  were  alike 
beroicy  erotic,  tender,  and  descriptive. 


Many  verjr  beautiful  fiaginenta  of  their 
writings  still  survive.  From  tbdr  lays 
we  quote  the  follovring : — 

"  The  wise  man  sees  his  winter  close 
Like  evening  on  a  summer  day ; 

Each  age,  he  knows,  its  roses  beairs, 
Its  moumfol  moments  and  its  gay. 

Thus  would  I  dwell  with  pleasii^ 
thought 

Upon  my  spring  of  youthful  pride ; 
Yet,  like  toe  restive  dancer,  glad 

To  rest  in  peace  at  eventide. 
The  gazing  crowds  prodaim'd  me  fair.— 

Ere  autumn  touch'd  my  green  leaves 
feU: 

And  now  they  smOe,  and  call  me  good  ; 

Perhaps  I  like  that  name  as  weU. 
On  beau^  bliss  depends  not ;  then 

Why  should  I  quarrel  with  old  Time  t 
He  marches  on how  vain  his  power 

With  one  whose  heart  is  in  its  prime ! 
Thongh  now  periiaps  a  little  dd, 

Yet  still  I  love  with  youth  to  bide ; 
Nor  grieve  I  if  the  gay  ooquettea 

Seduce  the  gallants  firom  my  aide. 
I  joy  too,  though  the  idle  crew 

Mock  somewhat  at  my  lengthea'd  tale. 
To  see  how  days  of  ancient  loves 

The  listening  circle  round  regale. 
They  fiincy  time  for  them  stands  still. 

And  pity  me  my  hairs  of  gfrey ; 
And  smile  to  hear  how  once  thefa*  sires 

To  me  comld  kneeling  homage  pay. 
And  I  too  smile  to  gaxe  npon 

Theee  butterflies,  in  youth  elate ; 
So  heedless  sporttag  loand  the  flaase. 

Where  thousands  soeh  have  met  their 
fatew" 

Lights  sprung  up  in  various  direc- 
tions toward  the  dawn  of  that  new 
cycle  which  has  told  so  powfrfully  on 
the  character  and  destinies  of  the  world 
and  of  mankind— the  Reformation. 
No  vigorous  literatnre  could  spring  up 
and  perpetuate  its  progress  on  a  mond 
soil  so  corrupt  as  that  which  preceded 
the  Reformation.  It  will  scarcely  be 
credited,  that  Christendom,  even  m  the 
estimate  of  the  devotees  of  the  Papacy, 
Mras,  in  the  language  of  Baronius,  apos- 
tatical  throughout,  instead  of  aposto- 
lical. To  give  an  idea  of  the  moral 
state,  we  refer  to  Myeonius,  the  friend 
of  Lntber,  who  gives  the  following 
portrait  i — 

"  The  sufferings  and  merits  of  Christ 
were  looked  npon  as  an  empty  tale,  or  as 
the  fictions  of  Homer.  Other  intercessors 
were  substituted  in  his  stead,i.i«first,  the 
Virgin  Matrj,  like  the  heathen  Diana,  and 
then  the  saints,  whose  numbers  were 
coBtiauaUy  augmented  bv  the  popea. 
These  intercessors  refused  their  media- 
tion, unless  the  party  waa  in  good  re- 
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pate  with  the  monastic  orders  whish 
they  had  founded.  To  be  so,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  perform  a  number  of  masses 
inrented  by  the  monks  and  the  priests, 
which  brought  them  in  large  sums  of 
money.  With  money  all  might  be 
bought  The  people,  therefore,  brought 
to  toe  conrents  money,  and  erery  thmg 
they  possessed  that  was  of  any  value,., 
fowls,  geese,  ducks,  eggs,  wax,  butter, 
and  cheese.  Then  the  chantings  re- 
sounded,.-the  bells  rang.  Bones  and 
feet  were  preserved  in  ooxes  of  gold. 
Are  you  curious  in  relics,  come  to  the 
church  of  All  Saints,  and  there  you  find  a 
fragment  of  Noah*B  Ark,.-soot  from  the 
furnace  of  the  three  children,— hair  from 
the  beard  of  St.  Christopher,-,  the  bread 
of  St.  Joseph,  that  Nicodemus  preserved 
on  his  gloye, —  a  feather  from  the  wing 
of  the  archangel  MichaeV 

M  tiller  relates,  that  at  this  time  a 
bishop  of  Dunfeldt  congratulated  him- 
self on  never  having  learned  Greek  or 
Hebrew.  The  monks  asserted  that  all 
heresies  arose  from  the  Greek.  The 
New  Testament,"  said  one  of  the  fra- 
ternity, is  a  book  full  of  serpents  and 
thorns.  Greek  is  a  modem  language, 
recently  invented,  against  which  we 
must  be  on  our  guard.  As  to  lie- 
brew,  my  dear  brethren,  it  is  certain 
that  whoever  studies  it  becomes  imme- 
diately a  Jew/*  Even  the  school  of 
theology  of  Paris  solemnly  put  forth 
this  announcement,— ''There  is  an  end 
of  religion  if  the  study  of  Hebrew  and 
Greek  is  permitted.*' — Muller's  Itc- 
lig,  vol.  ill.  p.  253. 

Dr.  Gerson,  the  chancellor  of  Paris, 
delivered  the  following  address  in  the 
Council  of  Pisa,  4.d.  1409 ;  and  f^om 
its  description  we  must  see  that  there 
was  as  little  room  for  literature  under 
Uie  influence  of  the  universal  despot- 
ism of  the  Papacy  as  for  flowers,  and 
blossoms,  and  animated  things  in  the 
valley  of  Java 

"  You  may  soe  others  not  content 
with  nine  ordmations  ;  they  are  not  con- 
tHnt  with  nine  benefices  :  as  long  aa  they 
live  they  pant  after  new  acquisitions. 
They  would  add  house  to  house,  thoy 
would  join  field  to  field,  and  dwell  as  it 
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orders,  and  a  tboosand  other  tluags  ftr*  | 
bidden  by  strict  Ibw.  Wherefcra  it  is 
not  to  be  borne  that  greet  pralatee  iMd 
expose  the  flocks  committed  to  tlM  ta 
wolves,  and  daily  watch  for  the  coonlmg 
of  the  king's  money,  fearless  of  tians- 
gressing  the  apostolical  command  :  '  Let 
no  one  warring  for  God  entangle  hnanlf 
in  secular  aflmrs,'  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  was  (brmerly  interpreted  by  a  holy 
counci].  Why  should  I  speak  of  them, 
who  after  the  custom  of  their  country  nss 
helmets  for  mitres,  and  oae  an  iron  in- 
stead of  a  linen  Tostment ;  the^  cai^ 
arms,  they  mgp  wars,  tber  shea  blood, 
they  refuse  to  be  prelates,  Uiey  appear  as 

fenerals,  they  are  unacquainted  with  the 
pint,  they  cherish  the  flesh,  as  if  the 
arms  of  our  warfare  were  canisl,  and  not 
powerful  in  God  to  destroy  evecrh^h 
thing  extolling  itself  against  the  know- 
ledge of  God. 

"  Hence  it  happens  that  somettmss  the 
ear  is  made  use  of  for  seeing  and  die 
ejre  for  hearing,  and  that  there  is  a  si- 
milar  confusion  among  the  other  mem- 
bers, than  which  there  cannot  ba  a 
greater  mischief  But  firom  what  rods 
am  I  to  believe  that  these  things  have 
sprung  1  Truly, from  tht foul  ^olhttmm 
of  the  eUrgy,  Hence  hare  penabed  the 
virtues  by  which  my  happy  aimilitade  to 
the  heavenly  hierarchy  was  uiessryed 
untainted,  and  all  the  beauty  otthe  order 
in  which  it  was  first  founded  is  removed. 
Those  of  former  days  under  whom  it 
flourislied  with  g^reat  blessedness,  slowed 
with  heavenly  insdom  and  fidth ;  theesof 
the  present  times  are  cormpled  with  car- 
nal wisdom.  The  former  were  influenced 
by  the  love  of  God ;  these  bum  with  de- 
sire. The  former  were  estabUahed  wA 
a  solid  trust  in  that  which  is  trulr  good ; 
these  incline  with  a  deceitful  hop9  to 
false  good.  Hence  it  happens,  tbat  ss 
the  former  bjr  tbe  vriadom  of  the  Spirit* 
and  by  their  other  distinguished  rmoss, 
founded,  adorned,  and  amplified  my  king- 
dom ;  so  these,  by  tknr  carnal  witiam 
and  foul  vices,  destroy,  poUute,  and  rs- 
atrictit,  &c.  *  *  *  . 
Are  they  not  wise  in  collectittg  wealth,  in 
making  feasts,  in  accumulatittg  honoim, 
in  cherishing  pomp,  and  are  thev  not 
neglectful  in  governing  the  peo]Me,  ii 
cherishing  the  poor,  in  loving  the  huas- 
ble.  and  in  cnttinsr  off  raiMrflnitiMi  t  Do 
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piooft  of  carnal  affection  hare  draim 
many  tears  from  me,  when  I  hare  beheld 
<»e  oorrupted  by  ambition  endeayoar  by 
wicked  means  to  seise  dignities ;  when 
I  have  seen  him  approach  potentates, 
abuse  their  power,  and  by  its  means  act 
Tiolently,  promise  gold,  intimidate  by 
threats,  allure  with  promises,  confound 
right  and  wrong,  neither  restrained  by 
the  fear  of  laws  nor  by  the  examples  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram,  of  Simon  Magus, 
and  of  King  Osiah.  I  grieved  also,  oe* 
holding  others  with  rapacious  ayarioe 
spoiling  the  shee|>  by  exactions,  heaping 
up  eztortioos,  laying  accusations,  sowing 
dissensions,  falsely  accusing  the  inno* 
cent,  heaping  up  mooer,  intent  only 
UDOn  worldly  affaus.  •  •  ♦ 
Not  can  I  behold  another  without  tears 
to  whom  marriage  is  forbidden,  in  order 
that  he  may  obtain  angelic  purity, 
luted  with  immorality,  and  uniting  im. 

enre  deeds  with  impure  words,  filling 
is  stomach  with  feasting,  and  skiUed  in 
getting  drunk  and  snoring  over  his  cup. 
Tbeso  and  a  thousand  other  ills  having 
been  narrowly  inspected  by  me,  my 
tears  have  flowed ;  nor  will  they  cease  to 
flow  until  I  shall  hear  that  these  eril 
roots,  the  parents  of  worse  branches,  are 
cut  oflT.  But  what  shall  I  say  finally  re- 
^>ecting  their  deceitful  hope  f  How  can 
I  say  that  the  priests  desire  eternal 
glory  1   This  truly  is  their  last  care,** 

All  nature  groaned  for  a  puriiVing 
energy :  whether  it  came  in  tne  whiri- 
windy  or  in  the  Are,  or  in  the  still  small 
votcOy  humanity  could  not  do  without 
it.  It  came  in  the  Reformation,  and 
from  that  hour  humanity,  literature, 
and  mind,  refreshed,  took  a  new  and 
nobler  flight. 

True  literary  freedom  and  expansion 
is  essentially  the  fruit  of  a  pure  and 
primitiye  Christianity.  It  has  been  under 
the  wing  of  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment that  fruits  of  beauty  lasting  as  the 
principles  from  which  they  sprung  have 
Deen  nurtured.  Dunte  and  Petrarch 
poored  forth  Uie  eflusions  of  their 
genius  in  banishment;  Boccaccio  was 


stands  not  by  to  reflect,  and  multiply, 
and  guard  her  echoes.  To  shew  how 
little  the  priests  of  a  dark  superstition 
value  the  encouragement  of  literature, 
we  may  state  that  the  monks  were 
wont  to  sell  to  bookbinders  the  most 
precious  MSS.  of  ancient  Greece ;  and 
the  caligraphists  belonging  to  those  un- 
clean locusts  were  in  the  habit  of  ob- 
literating, by  a  chemical  process,  the 
writings  of  Cicero,  Liyy,and  Josephus, 
in  order  that  they  might  write  on  the 
parchment,  lying  legends  of  saints.  Tlie 
Abbe  Mai  tra^  several  orations  of 
Cicero  under  some  barbarous  monkish 
rhymes,  and  some  others  inscribed  with 
the  canons  of  a  general  council. 

The  Mahometans  and  Romanists, 
discordant  in  some  minor  points,  have 
many  characteristics  in  common.  Their 
hatred  of  literature,  and  their  zeal  in 
destroying  all  monuments  of  its  beau- 
ties, have  kept  pace.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  manuscripts  of 
the  most  valuable  kind  were  aelibe- 
rately  burnt  by  the  Turks,  at  the  sack- 
ing of  Constantinople.  The  choicest 
productions  of  the  ancient  world  were 
destroyed  at  the  burning  of  the  library 
of  Alexandria,  by  the  Saracens.  In 
the  year  of  Our  Lord  1400,  scarcely 
any  book  besides  missals  was  found  in 
Rome. 

"  We  apprehend,"  says  an  elegant 
American  writer,  "  that  literature  is  now 
to  make  progress,  through  an  important 
change  in  society  which  civilisation  and 
good  institutions  are  making  more  and 
more  apparent.  More  and  more  of  the 
intellect  of  communities  is  to  be  drawn 
of  literature.  The  disUnotion  between 
antiquity  and  the  present  times  in  respect 
of  the  importance  attached  to  political 
life  seems  to  us  striking.  In  ancient 
times,  every  thing  abroaa  and  at  home 
threw  men  upon  the  public,  and  gene- 
rated an  intense  thirst  for  political  power. 
On  the  contrary,  the  improvements  of 
later  periods  incline  men  to  give  import- 
ance to  literature.    For  example,  the  in- 
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poUticftl  power  au  ubporttnt,  if  not  an 
emotial,  means  of  personal  safety. 

"  Again, — the  ancient  citizen  bad  no 
borne,  in  our  sense  of  tbe  word ;  be 
lived  in  the  market— the  forum.  Re- 
ligion consisted  chiefly  in  public  and 
national  rights.  In  Rome,  the  highest 
man  in  the  state  presided  at  the  altar ; 
und,  adding  to  their  oth«r  titles  that  of 
eapreme  pontiir,  performed  the  most 
•oWma  functions  of  the  priesthood.  Thos 
tJie  whole  strength  of  the  religious  prin. 
ciple  was  turned  into  political  chaasela. 
In  ancient  times,  political  rank  was  vastly 
more  efficient  for  good  or  for  evil  than  at 
present,  and  of  conseauence  was  the  ob* 
ject  of  a  more  insatiable  ambition :  it  was 
almost  the  only  wav  of  access  to  the 
multitude.  The  public  man  held  a  sway 
over  opinion,  over  his  country,  perhaps 
orer  foreign  states,  now  unknown.  It  is 
the  inflnence  of  the  press  and  of  good 
instttutions  to  reduce  the  importanoe  of 
the  man  of  ofiee.  In  proportion  as  pri- 
vate individuals  can  act  oa  the  public 
mind,— in  proportion  as  a  people  read, 
think,  and  have  the  means  of  expressing 
and  enforcing  their  opinions,  and  afi 
public  measures  are  subjected  to  free 
and  familiar  discussion, goyernment 
becomes  of  secondary  influence.  The 
power  passes  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
think,  write,  and  spread  their  minds  far 
and  wide.  Accordingly,  literature  has 
become  more  and  more  the  instrument  of 
swathing  men,  of  doing  good,  of  achier- 
ing  fame.  The  vast  improvements  which 
in  the  course  of  ages  have  taken  place  in 
social  order,  in  domestic  life,  in  religion, 
in  knowledge,— all  conspire  to  one  re- 
sult,— all  tend  to  introduce  other  and 
higher  influences  than  political  power, 
and  to  flfive  to  that  form  of  intellectual 
eflTort  which  we  call  literature  —  dominion 
over  human  aflToirs.  This  trust,  we  ap- 
prehend, is  more  and  more  felt ;  and 
from  its  influence,  joined  with  our  pe. 
culiar  condition  and  free  institutions,  we 
hope  for  our  country  the  happiness  and 
glory  of  a  pure,  deep,  rich,  beautiful, 
and  ennobling  literature.*' 

Most  certainly  we  possess  scope  for 
the  expression  of  mind  in  all  the  for- 
mulas of  speech  and  human  utterance 
such  as  the  ancient  republics  never 

SeallSed.    If  in  mtuimtn  timaa  i: 
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be  io  oaiaelf«i«  not  in  our  cineoA* 
sUDces.    Wt  have  tlw  Menamlalail 

fruiti  of  iiidiietioD--the  iMdkw-clriafi 
of  profound  «iperi6iioe  thra^iboot  dit 
Iid>yrinth9  of  ntunan  invertigatioii,— 
our  knowledge  of  the  once-baried  tiea- 
sures  of  geolosy^  of  the  forms  and  classi- 
fication of  roinerals,  of  the  stars  in  the 
firmament,  and  of  the  flowers  in  the 
fieUi»-*-our  intimacy  with  the  secrets  of 
nature  as  divulged  in  dieiBistrjr»  and 
with  the  properties  of  all  productions  as 
fixed  and  propounded  ia  our  pliamao»> 
pceias ;  and  all  these,  ifarice  illamiosd 
by  the  liehts  and  gloriies  of  iwrcaM  re- 
ligion, place  tts  on  a  point  from  which 
we  command  the  resonroes  of  the  «y- 
▼erse,  and,  if  possessed  of  seoins, 
we  may  breathe  into  them  qni^Lening 
energy,  and  render  them  the  formolii 
of  a  great  and  sublime  litenUure.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  the  fields  of  nature 
are  ever  varying,  and  ever  bmtifbl; 
iu  lighu  and  shadows  present  ever 
endless  and  ever  evanescent  loveliness. 
We  only  want  mind  to  stamp  upon 
the  ore  the  shape  and  the  soperscrip'^ 
tion  of  its  might,  to  set  forth  its  com- 

f>ressed  and  selected  imaginings  in 
ucid  order,  and  in  striking  forms.  It 
is  not  at  present  an  increa^  importa- 
tion of  raw  material  we  want, — it  is 
rather  an  increase  of  intelleOuid  m%ht 
concentrated  and  cooTfiging  on  the 
materials  already  subjected  to  our  uia. 
We  can  conceive  no  gnater  misefaiaf 
than  dormant  intellect  enshrined  in 
material  but  dumb  creationt  or  e» 
balmed  like  a  fly  in  amber,  visible  hy 
another  light,  and  its  torpor  tbe  ooly 
condition  visible*  We  are  persuaded 
that  mental  power  has  not  reaobed  its 
maximum  eren  in  Milton  or  in  Sbakr 
speare :  mightier  oonquests  are  still  be- 
fore it.  More  magnificent  moomDeots 
still  remain :  let  not  those  raised  bf 
the  master-spirits  of  the  past  be  used  as 
mausolea,  wherein  shall  be  entombed 
the  souls  of  the  present;  but  rather  fts 
scaflfolding  to  yet  more  gorgii^  and 
glorious  erections— -as  plalforms  en 
which  genius  shall  feed  high  its  giant 
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SECTION  I.  PABOAL;  his  SCIEMTXPIO  CHARACTER. 


The  name  of  Pascal  is  one  of  the 
mightiest  of  the  seventeenth  century : 
it  shines  undimmed  even  by  the  side  of 
Boesuet  or  of  Bacon.  liocke  called 
him  a  prodigy  of  parts.  If  he  had  not 
been  trie  sublimest  auUior,  be  might 
have  been  the  profoundest  philosopher, 
of  his  time ;  and  we  may  be  permitted 
to  apply  the  metaphor  of  a  living  poet, 
and  to  say,  when  Pascal  wandered  into 
the  regions  of  metaphysical  inquiry, 
that  Science  saddened  at  his  stay/' 
She  had  visited  hira  almost  in  bis  cradle ; 
and,  instead  of  lisping  in  numbers,  lie 
began  to  examine  the  laws  of  geometry. 
In  his  childhood  he  wrote  a  treatise 
upon  sound.  The  ringing  of  a  com- 
mon plate  awoke  the  spirit  of  analysis. 
Geometry  was  to  him  a  New  World  of 
intellectual  discovery;  and  no  boy- 
poet,  upon  whom  the  Muse  had  shone 
m  the  dreams  of  night,  ever  lingered 
over  the  sunny  legends  of  Spenser  with 
more  enamoured  devotion  than  Pascal 
laboured  to  unfold  the  properties  of 
figures.  The  walls  of  his  room  were 
blaokened  with  curves.  Before  he  had 
ever  seen  a  definition  of  Euclid,  he  be- 
gan to  solve  his  thirty-second  proposi- 
tioni-^that  the  production  of  the  side  of 
a  triangle  makes  the  exterior  angle  equal 
to  the  two  interior  and  opposite  angles, 
«nd  that  the  three  interior  angles  of 
every  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles.  The  theorem  is  an  easy  one ; 
but  its  proof  involved  a  series  of  de- 
ductions, in  which  the  young  mathema- 
tician had  no  guide  but  Genius  to  di- 
rect him.  We  have  been  told  by  tl»e 
present  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
at  Cambridge,  that  Mrs.  Somerville 
discovered  the  principles  of  algebra  by 
the  same  unconscious  process  of  mental 
reasoning.  Pascal's  father  found  him 
in  the  midst  of  the  operation ;  and  his 
surprise  and  admiration  are  said  to 
have  been  mingled  witli  alarm.  The 
great  Alexandrian  himself  was  at  length 
put  into  the  child's  hands,  and  he  ran 


over  the  problems  as  it  were  for  play. 
His  micMl  had  now  received  an  im- 
pulse; and  his  Ewty  on  Conk  Sec- 
tionif  written  at  sixteen,  excited  and 
4>btained  the  applause  of  Descartes. 
But  the  crown  of  (ame,  which  be  had 
already  begun  to  wear,  was  to  be  a 
crown  of  death.  Learning's  self  de- 
stroyed her  fiivourite  son;''  and  that 
mighty  wing  by  which  he  rose  sup- 
plied the  arrow  to  pierce  his  heart, 
llis  physical  torments  commenced 
at  eighteen :  they  did  not,  however, 
quench  that  flame  of  energy  which  was 
10  be  as  ruinous  to  himself  as  it  was  to 
be  brilliant  to  others.  The  arithmetical 
machine  was  invented  in  his  nineteenth 
year. — And  we  may  here  mentiou,  in  a 
parenthesis,  the  runMured  connexion  of 
Pascal  with  the  introduction  of  the 
Omnibus  into  Paris  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  A  recent  writer,  who  has  fur- 
nished some  interesting  partieulars  re- 
specting the  scheme,  obeerves,  that 
Pascal  and  his  sister  had  certainly  en- 
gaged in  it;  but  he  quotes  M.  Mon- 
merque  against  the  supposition  that 
Pascal  had  himself  originated  the  pro- 
ject. The  same  writer  refers  to  Sau- 
val,  who,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Fariif 
states  that,  afier  three  or  (bur  years,  the 
popularity  of  these  carriages  began  to 
decline, — an  event  ascribed  to  the 
death  of  Pascal,  who  was  said  to  have 
cast  a  horoscope  to  determine  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking,— an  act  of  su- 
perstition which  one  of  his  most  famous 
contemporaries,  Diyden,  would  pro- 
bably have  joined  in. 

We  shall  not  be  expected  to  linger 
upon  the  scientific  powers  of  Pascal. 
Tne  mechanical  prmciples  of  fluids 
have  been  treated  of  by  Mr.  Whewell, 
in  his  History  qf  the  Sciences,  where 
he  has  rendered  justice  to  the  genius  of 
Pascal.  It  may  be  mentioned,  among 
the  curious  phenomena  of  the  intellect, 
that  tlie  laws  of  the  equilibrium  of 
fluids,  which  had  been  diicov^rtd  bjr 
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Archimedes,  passed^  in  the  lapse  of 
timei  iDto  coofuiioD  and  oblivion,  until 
they  were  rediscovered  by  Galileo  and 
Stefinos.  Pascal  followed  the  great 
philosopher  of  Florence  at  an  interval 
of  about  forty  years;  his  treatise  upon 
the  equilibrium  of  fluids  having  been 
written  in  1653.  In  this  work  he 
enunciated  and  carried  out  the  doc- 
trine of  Galileo.  It  was  its  extension 
to  the  air  that  demanded  a  fresh  exer- 
cise of  mechanical  skill.  ^  The  press- 
ure of  the  air,"  says  Mr.  Whewell, "  on 
all  sides  of  us,  and  its  weight  above 
tie,  were  two  truths  which  had  never 
yet  been  apprehended  with  anv  kind  of 
cleameH.*'  The  science  of  hydraulics* 
commences  with  Castellio  and  Torri- 
celli,  who  corrected  the  erroneous  no- 
tion of  his  illustrious  master.  His  dis- 
covery was  confirmed  by  Pascal,  who, 
in  1647,  to  follow  Mr.  Whewell, 
shewed  practically  that  the  mercury 


varies  in  height  according  to  our  eleva- 
tion. His  famous  experiment  was  per- 
formed on  the  top  of  one  of  the  loftiest 
churches  in  Paris, — 'Uhe  colomn  of 
Doercury  in  the  Torricellian  tube  being 
used  to  compare  the  weights  of  the 
air."  Writing  to  his  brother,  who 
resided  near  Uie  mountain  of  Puy  de 
Dome,  in  Auvergne,  he  observes, 
You  see,  that  if  it  happens  that  the 
lieight  of  the  mercury  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  be  more  than  at  the  bottom  (which 
I  have  many  reasons  to  belicTe,  though 
all  those  who  have  thought  about  it  are 
of  a  different  opinion),  it  will  IbUow 
that  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  air 
are  the  sole  cause  of  this  suspension, 
and  not  the  horror  of  a  vacuum ;  since 
it  is  very  certain,  that  there  is  more  air 
to.  weigh  on  it  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  top ;  while  we  cannot  say  that  Na- 
ture abhors  a  vacuum  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  more  than  on  its  summit." 


SECTION  II.  CflANGB  IK  THE  FEEUlfOS  OF  FISCAL. 


Meanwhile,  the  stream  of  Pascal's 
thoughts  was  taking  a  different  direc- 
tion; some  alteration  in  the  current 
had  been  previously  perceived ;  but  it 
was  in  his  thirtieth  year  that  he  formed 
the  resolution  to  aliandon  his  scientific 
studies,  and  to  consecrate  all  his  fiicul- 
ties  to  the  service  of  religion.  His  feel- 
ings, always  enthusiastic  and  vehement, 
flowed  with  greater  rapidity  in  their 
new  channel.  An  accident,  familiar 
to  every  reader  of  biography,  lent  a 
deeper  shade  of  solemnity  to  his  mind. 
His  nervous  system  received  a  severe 
shock,  and  even  the  cheering  features  of 
the  Gospel  assumed  a  harslier  aspect  in 
his  eyes.  He  adopted  some  of  the 
most  afflicting  rules  of  the  monastic 
orders.  Not  content  with  laying  upon 
himself  the  humblest  duties —  making 
his  own  bed,  and  attending  to  his  own 
wants, — he  wore  a  sharp  girdle  to  mor- 
tify every  sensation  of  vanity.  His  rea- 
sons for  subjecting  himself  to  tliis  tor- 
ment are  given  by  his  sister,  and  are 
embodied  by  Bayle.  It  was  suggested 
to  him  by  the  dangers  of  conversation. 


He  took  an  iron  girdle  full  of  points, 
and  placed  it  rouml  his  naked  body; 
and  when  any  vain  thougtits  happened  to 
enter  his  mind,  or  any  place  or  circum- 
stance afforded  him  unusual  gratifica- 
tion, he  struck  himself  with  his  elbow, 
to  increase  the  poignancy  of  the  prick- 
ings, and  to  put  himself  in  mind  of  his 
duty.  The  great  principle  of  bis 
Christianity,  as  applied  to  the  duties  of 
life,  consisted  in  the  demolition  of 
self.  This  golden  image  of  human 
worship  he  not  only  despises,  but  de> 
fiices  and  overthrows.  It  is  never 
flattered  or  soothed  by  any  flatteiy 
from  his  pen.  Whether  Coleridge  was 
a  reader  of  Pascal,  we  know  not ;  but 
in  his  Table  Talk  there  is  a  sentiment 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  fri«K] 
of  Amauld.  Let  a  young  man,''  he 
said,  separate  I  from  me  as  fiir  as  he 
possibly  can,  and  remove  me  till  it  is 
almost  lost  in  the  remote  distance.  '  I 
am  he,'  is  as  bad  a  fault  in  intdlectuals 
and  morals  as  it  is  in  grammar,  whilst 
none  but  one — God — can  say,  *  I  am 
I,'  or 'That  I  am.'*' 


SECTION  III.  THE  OHIOIN  OF  THE  PROVINCUL  LETTERS. 


The  association  of  Pascal  with  the 
celebrated  members  of  Port  Royal  ex- 
ercised a  lively  and  permanent  influ- 
ence over  his  character.    There  he 


found  the  austere  and  intrepid  Amauld, 
and  the  gentler  and  more  persuasive 
Nicole — the  Luther  and  Melancthon 
of  the  Jansenists.  To  that  connexion 


•  HaUain,  vol.  ir.  p.  43;  and  Wh«weU's  HUUrv  of  Induetw  Sciences,  vol.  fi. 
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be  owes  mudi  of  his  literary  immor- 
tality. It  happened  that  Araaald  pub- 
lishedy  in  1665,  a  letter  which  called 
Ibrtli  the  censure  of  the  Sorbonne,  and 
excited  the  lively  interest  and  sympathy 
of  his  friends.  Pascal  took  up  the 
pen,  and,  under  the  name  of  Louis  de 
Montalte,  addressed  his  first  letter  d 
tm  Provincial,  January  23,  1656.  Its 
success,  we  are  told,  was  prodigious. 
The  Sorbonne  assembled ;  **  its  sittings 
were  crowded  with  monks  and  mendi- 
cant friars,  ignorant  men,  whose  opin- 
ions were  despicable,  but  whose  rotes 
counted.  Arnauld's  work  was  con- 
demned, and  he  himself  expelled  the 
Sorbonne.''  But  Pascal  had  sharper 
arrows  behind  in  his  quiver,  and  his 
bow  was  immediately  restrung.  His 
second  letter  widened  tlie  wound  al- 
ready made  in  the  sides  of  Jesuitism. 
Maddened  with  pain  and  mortification, 
bb  opponents  turned  with  renewed 
bitterness  upon  Amauld.  The  thunder 
from  the  Vatican  rolled  over  his  head ; 
and  the  nunnery  of  Port  Royal  was 
threatened  with  extinction.  Pascal 
fought  gallantly  through  the  storm. 
The  first  ten  letters  are  addressed  to  a 
Provincial ;  the  remaining  nine  to  the 
Jesuits,  eitlter  collectively  or  indi- 
vidually ;  and  it  is  very  interesting  to 
note  tbe  difference  in  Uie  stvle, — the 
humour  and  sarcasm  of  the  nrst  part, 
the  eloquence  and  invective  of  the  se- 
cond.   In  the  one,  we  only  see  a 


rASOAL. 

Apology  far  RidieuU, 

'*  £n  verity,  mes  Peres,  il  y  a  bien  de  la 
difference  entre  rire  de  la  religion,  et 
rire  de  ceux  qui  la  profanent  par  leurs 
opinions  extravagtntes.  Ce  aeroit  une 
impiet^  de  roanquer  de  respect  poor  cee 
v^t^s  que  r£8prit  de  Dieu  a  revel^es  ; 
mais  ce  seroit  une  autre  impi6t^,  de  man. 
quer  de  m^pris  pour  les  fausset^s  que 
resprit  de  rbomrae  leur  oppose.  Car, 
mes  Peres,  puisque  vous  m'obligez 
d'entrer  en  ce  discours,  je  vous  prie  de 
consid^rer,  uue  comma  les  v^rit^s  Chr^- 
tieones  sont  ai^^nes  d'amour  et  de  respect, 
les  erreurs  qui  leur  sont  contraires  sont 
dignes  de  m^pris  et  de  haine;  par  ce 
qu'il  y  a  deaz  choses  dans  les  v6nt^s  de 


Horace  sportively  bitting  tbe  follies 
of  ^ion  ;  in  the  other,  a  Juvenal 
trampling  with  fieiy  scorn  upon  tbe 
vices  of  Rome.  Voluire  said  that 
Moli^re  had  written  nothing  more 
witty  than  the  early  letters;  Bossuet, 
nothing  sublimer  than  the  last.  Some 
of  them  do,  indeed,  taste  of  the  Attic 
salt.  The  account  of  his  conversation 
with  the  ^<  good  frither,"  in  the  ninth 
letter,  might  have  been  diluted  into  a 
comedy.  When  he  descends  into  closer 
combat,  his  physiognomy  completely 
changes.  Like  tbe  Homeric  hero,  his 
helmet  and  shield  flash  with  the  flame 
of  Minerva : — 

Ami  «4 1»  Ms^p^s  Tt  nm  «#rJ«f  mMUfmm 

He  commences  his  eleventh  letter 
with  a  defence  of  the  introduction  of 
ridicule  into  so  grave  a  controversy; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  scorching 
than  the  indignant  contempt  with  which 
he  declares,  Uiat  in  laughing  at  the  mo- 
rality of  the  Jesuits,  he  was  as  far  re- 
moved from  deriding  the  truths  of  re- 
ligion, as  the  doctrines  of  their  casuists 
were  removed  from  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel.  We  shall  offer  a  rough 
version  of  one  or  two  passages,  begin- 
ning with  his  defence  of  Ridicule  in  a 
religious  controversy : — 


nSNDBBED  BY  OURSELVES* 

Apology  for  Ridiculem 

Of  a  truth,  my  Fathers,  there  is  a  wide 
distinction  between  laughing  at  religion 
and  laughing  at  those  who  pro&ne  it  by 
their  eitravagant  opinions.  It  would  be 
impious  to  nil  in  rein)ect  for  the  truths 
wluch  the  Spirit  of  God  has  revealed  ; 
but  it  would  be  also  impious  to  fail  in 
contempt  for  the  falsehoods  with  which 
the  spirit  of  man  opposes  them.  For, 
my  Fathers,  since  you  compel  me  to  enter 
into  this  discourse,  I  beseech  you  to 
consider,  that  as  the  truths  of  Christian- 
ity are  worthy  of  love  and  respect,  so  the 
errors  which  are  contrary  to  them  are 
worthy  of  scorn  and  hatred  ;  because 
there  are  two  things  in  the  truths  of  our 
mlicrinti  .a  HiirinA  liAftiitv  that  renders 
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priM  tatce  U  mnte,  qui  ad  U  firin<* 
oifMf  «t  rumour,  qui  aa  eti  b  fia :  k« 
Saiou  DQt  auaii  povr  rerrour  e«t  deux 
septinneota  de  htina  et  dt  ni^prii ;  ft  leur 
sela  a'eraploia  6galeineiit  i  repouvar 
mrec  force  It  malice  dea  impies,  et  i  oon- 
fondre  arec  ria^e  lear  ^garemeut  et  leur 
folie."— I«tff«  OnsUm. 


these  tmo  Mtimeota  of  lov«  m&i  •ti 

and  that  tlMir  mdan  is  all  oott  wiae4  i 
fear,  which  U  Ha  hegiiimiiif » asd  tn  lots^ 
which  ia  iu  esd.    The  Saists  mats, 
also,  towards  error  these  two  aeattimsots 

of  hatred  and  contempt ;  and  their  seal 
employs  itself  equally  in  repelling  with 
force  the  malice  of  the  wicsed,  and  in 
confounding^  with  ridicule  their  delusion 
and  their  folly.— £(n»«t4  Letter, 


SlCTiOlf  IT. 

The  ofigiiKil  of  Junius  may  un* 
doubteclly  be  found  in  the  lettera  to  « 
Proviueial.  We  know  not  whether  Ihis 
similarity  of  manner  has  ever  been 
pointed  out;  but  it  is  so  curious,  that 
we  shall  devote  a  page  to  its  illustra- 
tion. But  before' we  proceed  to  shew 
the  analogy  of  their  style,  it  may  be 
expedient  to  otkr  an  observation  upon 
their  sudden  irruption  into  public  no- 
tice ;  nor  will  that  expression  be 
deemed  improper.  Both  leaped  upon 
the  stag^  of  public  life,  and  both  con- 
cealed their  foatures  with  a  mask .  Pas« 
cal*8  dropped  o0^  while  that  of  Junius 
oply  waits  the  hand  of  the  Grenville 
family.  Their  unexpected  apparition 
produced  equal  terror:  the  Sorbonne 
trembled  at  the  voice  of  MontaUe ;  the 
House  of  Commons  quailed  before  the 
challenge  of  Junius.  Personal  feeliog 
mingled  with  the  religion  of  the  first 
and  the  patriotism  of  the  second.  We 
cannot  follow  the  burning  pen  of 
Junius  without  perceiving  that  some 
irritated  feeling,  for  himself  or  for  a 
friend,  quickened  its  motion ;  we  can- 
not trace  the  breathless  lines  of  Pascal, 
without  confessing  that  the  persecution 
of  Amauld  nourished  the  blase  of  his 
anger.  There  might  Imve  been  in 
both,  as  there  certainly  was  in  one,  an 
unity  of  motive;  and  Junius  might 
have  fought  for  liberty,  and  Pascal  for 
truth,  liie  fountains  of  human  thought 
frequently  flow  in  purity  from  their 
lofty  springs,  yet  gather  streams  as 
they  descend,  and  become  turbid  as 
thejy  become  mighty.  Nevertheless, 
they  retain,  in  some  measure^  the 
viriue  of  their  native  beds,  and  can 
still  cleanse  the  vices  and  heal  the 
woandsof  those  who  use  them.  Free- 
dom revived  under  the  protecting 
shiehf/ef  Junius :  Jesuitifim  sanlc  An^n 


fASCAi.  ooMPASSD  vfrra  junxus,  oisbov,  and  joarnt. 


that  he  lived  upon  the  very  edge  ef  de- 
struction. That  body  of  Warned  iss- 
postors  whom  he  opposed, 
accustomed  to  confine  tfa^r 
within  the  boards  of  a  volume. 

If  we  turn  to  their  works,  we  disco- 
ver a  surprising  similarity,  not  only  in 
the  temper  of  their  etoquance,  hut  ia 
the  construction  of  their  senteMs, 
They  delight  especially  in  thai  ooetiMt 
of  thought  whidi  is  called  aatitkesis: 
it  is  Uie  great  weapon  of  Junius ;  with- 
out that  sling,  he  never  hurb  the  steae 
with  a  deadly  force;  the  ioefieetoal 
missile  only  rings  upon  the  breastplate 
of  the  enemy.  The  style  of  Junius, 
writes  Coleridge,  is  a  sort  of  metre,  the 
l£^w  of  which  is  a  balance  of  thesis  aad 
aniiiliesis ;  when  he  gets  out  of  this 
aphoristic  metre  into  a  seotenee  oCfive 
or  six  lines  long,  nothing  can  exceed 
the  slovenliness  of  the  English.  Hone 
Tooke  and  a  long  seAtefice>  said  the 
critic,  were  the  oi4y  two  antagooisii 
tbat  were  \po  much  for  him;  bet 
Coleridge  deemed  the  antithesis  of 
Junius  to  be  real  antithesis  of  images 
or  thoughts.  And  so  it  is,  although  m 
a  less  deffree,with  Pascal.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  vehemence  ofhis  etoqueo^e 
carries  him  on  with  an  impetuod^ 
that  disdains  the  boundaries  of  rhe- 
toric ;  and,  instead  of  a  single  pnint, 
he  seems  to  confh>nt  his  antagonist 
with  a  thousand  spears.  He  has  more 
agility  Uian  the  eminent  writer  to 
whom  we  have  compared  him,  and 
now  retreats  and  now  returns,  with  the 
rapid iw  of  lightning,  to  shoot  the  ar- 
rowy sleet  of  bis  safcasm  in  the  foees  of 
the  dismayed  puisuers.  The  diction 
of  both  is  exquisitely  pure  and  idjo* 
matic;  perhaps  its  exoe^enee  is  most 
uniform  in  PEiscal.   Every  expression 
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beauties,  they  do  90  not  kss  in  Ibeir  de- 
fects. Ofthese^UieehiefwiMbefoandto 
consist  in  a  tone  of  arrogant  and  in« 
suiting  superiority.  Thev  love  to 
mount  therr  chariots  upon  the  necks  of 
the  Tanqnisbed.  Thar  swords,  if  we 
may  empk^  the  metaphor  of  the  pro^ 


phet,  are  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the 
enemy.  We  have  arranged  a  ftw 
brief  extracts  in  parallel  columns  for 
the  edification  of  the  reader ;  who  will 
adroit,  we  apprehend,  that  the  same 
blood  flowea  into  these  bitter  and 
stinging  sentences : — 


"  Je  A'espwe  rien  da  moade  ;  je  n'en 
Teoz  rien  j  je  n'ai  besoin,  par  la  grace 
de  Dieu,  ni  du  bien,  ni  de  Vautorit6  de 
personne.  Ainsi,  mon  P^re  J  '^chappe  H 
toutet  vos  prises;  tous  ne  saoriez  me 
prendre  de  qaelque  e6t6  que  voai  le 
tsntiez ;  TonspooreKbieB  toucher  le  Port- 
Rofvl,  audt  eon  pae  moi.  On  a  bien  di» 
Ieg6  dies  gene  de  SorboHse,  maie  esle  ne 
me  d^loge  pas  de  ebea  moi*  Vona  pen* 
ym  hkm  pnpiftr  dee  violenaos  centre 
dee  petoee  et  d«e  docteitfs,  bmU  aon 
pee  oootre  moi,  ^ui  n'ai  point  ces  quali- 
t^  £t  ainsi  peut^tre  n Wee  yous  ja- 
mais affaire  4  une  personne  qui  fut  si 
bora  de  tos  atteintes  et  si  propre  a  com- 
battre  tos  erreurs,  ^tant  libre  sane  en- 
gagement, sans  attacbement,  sans  liaison, 
sans  relation,  sans  afiaires,  assez  in- 
struit  de  tos  masimes,  et  bien  r^ln  de 
lee  eombatbre  autant  que  je  eroiiai  que 
Diea  m'y  eogagera,  sans  qu'aeeinie  oon« 
aidkatio*  bumaine  peisae  arrl^  ni  ia> 
leatir  mee  poarsaiies."  ^Lsilrt  Dis» 

St  je  TaiiB  ai  donn6  qnek)ne  d^- 
nlaitir  pw  mee  autres  leltres,  en  sMai- 
feenmt  rinnoeenee  de  ceox  qu'il  voue 
imp<»toit  de  neireir ;  je  tous  donnexai  de 
la  loie  par  celle-ci,  en  roos  j  faiaant  pa* 
roitre  la  douleur  dent  rous  les  avez  rem- 
plis.  Consoles-Tooa,  mon  Pere,  ceux 
que  TOus  hai'ssez  sont  aiBig^a.''—  Fragm 
ffmnt,  Ltttti  DiS'tituvittM, 


"  If  Sir  WiHiam  Draper's  bed  be  a  bed 
of  torment,  be  has  made  it  for  himself.  I 
shall  never  interrupt  bia  repose. 
To  the  Printer  of  the  Public 
Advertiser,^ 

"  Your  friends  will  ask.  perhaps, 
whither  shall  this  unhappy  old  men  re- 
tire! Can  he  remain  in  me  metropolis 
where  his  life  has  been  so  often  threat- 
ened, and  his  palace  so  often  attaeked. 
If  he  returns  to  Wobom,  scorn  and 
mockery  await  him.  He  aaoat  create  a 
solitude  round  his  estate,  if  be  would 
aroid  the  Uoe  of  reproach  and  deriaioa* 

"  To  the  Duke  rf  Bedford^* 

«<  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  imderatand  those  prudent  forms  ef 
decorum,  those  gentle  rules  of  discretion, 
which  some  men  endeavour  to  unite  with 
the  conduct  of  the  greatest  and  most  ha- 
zardous affairs.  Engaged  in  the  defence 
of  an  honourable  cause,  I  would  take  a 
decisive  part.  I  should  scorn  to  pro- 
vide for  a  future  retreat,  er  to  keep  terms 
with  a  man  who  preserves  no  measurea 
with  the  public.  Neither  the  abject  ssb- 
missioa  of  deserting  his  post  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  nor  even  the  sacred  shield  of 
oowaruice,  should  protect  him.  I  would 
pursue  him  through  life,  and  try  the  last 
exertion  of  my  a&litiee  to  preserve  the 
perishable  infamy  of  his  name,  and  make 
It  immortal. 

"  To  the  Duke  of  Grafton." 

"  If  I  understand  your  character,  there 
is  in  your  own  bresst  a  repository  in 
which  your  resentments  may  be  safely 
laid  op  for  future  occasione,  and  pre- 
served  without  the  hazard  of  diminution. 
The  odim  m  leHgumjaeiene,quareeonde' 
ret,  auctaque  protneret,  I  thought  had  be- 
longed to  the  worst  character  of  an- 
tiquity. The  text  is  in  Tacitus  ^  you 
know  best  where  to  look  for  the  cosft- 
meotary. 

'*  Ta  Sir  WiUioM Drgfer** 


It  wilt  have  been  immediately  per- 
ceived that  we  offer  these  specimens 
only  to  shew  the  similarity  of  the 
writers'  spirit,  which  escapes  in  sa 
many  poignant  expressions  of  ironical 
vehemence.  The  indirect  application 
o£  ifliplied  wickedness  is  very  curioua 
But  Jumna  was  not 


the  only  English  writer  who  stndied 
F»cal,  with  a  view*  to  imitation. 
Gibbon,  in  mentioning  the  three 
books  which  may  have  remotely  con- 
tributed to  form  the  historian  of  the 
Roman  empire^  refers,  with  peculiar 
emphasis,  to  the  Prowindd  Letiert  ol 
Pascal,  which  he  was  accustomed  lo 
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peruse  almost  every  year,  as  he  de- 
clares, with  new  pleasure;  and  from 
which  he  learned  to  manage  the 
weapon  of  grave  and  temperate  irony, 
even  on  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  so- 
lemnity/' The  enthusiastic  spirit  of 
Pascal  would  have  shuddered  at  this 
eulogy  by  the  philosopher  of  Lausanne. 
If  two  characters  were  ever  essentially 
and  completely  opposed  to  each  other, 
they  were  those  or  Pascal  and  Gibbon. 
In  one,  piety  was  a  passion,  and  the 
worship  of  God  tlie  governing  princi- 
ple of  existence:  all  tlie  mechanism  of 
nis  intellect  moved  in  obedience  to 
that  spring.  Nor  was  the  sanctity  of 
his  mind  rebuked  by  the  negligence  of 
his  life :  Pascal  in  his  books,  suid  Pas- 
cal in  his  chamber,  was  the  same  per- 
son; the  heavenly  glow  of  hallowed 
contemplation  never  faded  from  his 
countenance.  With  all  the  errors  of 
bis  creed,  he  was  a  Chr'istian  in  spirit 
and  in  truth ;  with  all  the  impurities  of 
humanity,  he  was  one  of  the  luminaries 
of  the  age. 

Jortin,  too,  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
The  late  Hugh  James  Rose— let  us 
breathe  one  sigh  of  regret  for  a  learned 
and  upright  man — denounced,  with 
his  accustomed  vigour  and  fearless- 
ness, the  sneers  of  Jortin  "  against 
particular  persons  whom  he  chooses  to 
think  bad  Christians.^'  The  principal 
of  King*s  College  was  himselr  not  al- 
ways free  from  the  error  he  censures ; 
and  his  intense  honesty  of  purpose,  and 
the  transparent  rectitude  of  his  feelings, 
sometimes  led  him  into  tlie  difficult 
paths  of  controversy.  But  his  quarrel 
with  Jortin  was  not  limited  to  his  man- 
ner; be  objected  especially  to  his  de- 
lineations of  human  nature,  which  he 
considered  him  to  know  only  as  Roche- 
foucauld knew  it— the   mean,  the 


petty,  and  the  selfish.  The  unfiMUiig 
oanler  of  his  remarks  on  ecdesiastkal 
history  lias  been  condemned  by  the 
unanimous  indignation  of  criticism.  la 
one  place  we  find  him  observing,  thit 
if   Greek  be  tlie  language  spoken  ia 
heaven,  it  is  bad  news  for  our  eothusi- 
astical  preachers,  who  know  nothing  of 
that  tongue."    He  has  no  scrapie  ia 
denouncing  a  fiimous  saint  as  a  noied 
liar."  Jortin  is  not  ironical,  but  scor- 
rilous ;  he  hits  his  antagonist  sot  with 
arrows,  but  with  mud ;  nor  does  he  re- 
frain horn  the  combat  when  be  finds 
him  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple, 
or  intermit  his  snower  of  missiles  even 
when  he  takes  refuge  at  the  ahar.  His 
friends  might,  ind^,  seek  to  palliate 
his  errors  by  coaaparing  them  with 
those  of  more  distinguisned  raeoibeR 
of  our  church.  Sooth  was  more  b»- 
Hgnant;  Warburton  was  eqaalW  se- 
vere.   Tliat  prelate  told  his  mend 
Bishop  Hurd,  that  his  tailor  had  cer- 
tain possessions  in  hell,  and  a  veiy 
doubtful  reversion  in  heaven.  This 
was  in  a  fiuniliar  letter,  and  scarcely 
stands  alone.    But  Jortin  has  not 
wanted  the  aid  of  friends.  Bishop 
Newton,  whom  he  assbted  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Milton,  said  that  every  thiiy 
was  valuable  that  proceeded  from  his 
pen,  whether  in  poetry,  criticism,  or 
divinity ;  and  Parr,  a  prolbae  pane- 
gyrist, assigned  to  him  a  lively  imsgiD- 
ation,  an  elegant  taste,  and  a  mascu- 
line and  correct  judgment.   Neither  of 
these  eulogies  is  just.   The  reputation 
of  Jortin  must  be  confined  by  his  ad- 
mirers to  his  classical  abilities  aktac 
His  theology  is  neitlier  eloquent  nor 
profound ;  and  his  life  of  Eraanos  b 
one  of  the  dullest  histories  ever  pro- 
duced by  industry  to  encumber  the 
reputation  of  a  celebrated  person. 


SECTION  y.  SPECINEK  OF  PASCAL*8  INVECTIVB^CHESTZRPIELD. 
pascal's  attack  on  the  JESUITS.  TRANSLATED  BT  OURSCLVSS. 

"  N'cfiUil  pas  veritable,  dit  Escobar.  Is  it  not  true,  says  Escobar,  thst  wUls 
que  tandis  qu'un  homme  laisse  vivre  a  man  suffers  any  one  from  whom  be  bis 
celui  qui  a  donn6  un  soufBet,  il  demeore     received  a  blow  to  lire,  he  exists  withoat 
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ils  s'ezposeDt ;  et  leur  mIuI,  p«r  U  p^ril 
do  la  danmation  auquel  ila  s'engasrent, 
et  qui  les  a  fait  priver  de  la  sepulture 
mdme  par  les  Canons  Eccl^siastiques. 
Mais  on  doit  loner  Dieu  de  ce  qu'il  a 
6clair6  Tesprit  du  roi  par  des  lumidres 
plus  pnres  que  celles  de  votre  Tb^logie. 
Ses  Edits,  si  s^reres  sur  ce  sinet,  n*on 
pas  fait  que  le  duel  Hit  un  crime ;  ils 
n'ont  fait  que  punir  le  crime  qui  est 
inseparable  du  duel.  II  a  air^,  par  la 
crainte  de  la  rigueur  de  sa  justice,  ceax 
qui  n'^toient  pas  arrets  par  la  crainte  de 
la  justice  de  l)ieu ;  et  sa  pi^t^  lui  a  fait 
connoStre  que  llionneur  des  Chretiens 
consiste  dans  robserration  des  ordres  de 
Dieu  et  des  regies  du  Christianisme,  et 
non  pas  dans  ce  fant6me  d'honneur,  que 
TOQs  pr^tenduz ;  tout  yain  au'il  soit,  ette 
une  excuse  legitime  pour  mm  meurtres. 
Ainsi  ros  decisions  meurtridres  sont 
naintenant  en  aversion  &  tout  le  monde, 
et  Tous  seriez  mieux  conseiU^  de  chan^ 
de  seotimeiitB,  si  ce  n*est  pas  parprinoipe 
de  religion,  au  moins  par  maxime  dt 
politique.  Pr6venez»  mes  Peres,  par  une 
condamnation  de  ces  opinions  inbumains, 
les  mauTais  effets  qui  pourroient  en  naltre, 
et  dont  Yous  seriez  responsable.  Et  jmut 
concevoir  plus  dliorreur  de  l*homicide, 
souvenez-Tous,  que  le  premier  crime  des 
hommescorrompus,  a  €ik  un  homicide  en 
la  personne,  du  premier  juste ;  que  leur 

Elus  grand  crime  a  €t6  un  homioide  en 
I  personne  du  Chef  de  tous  les  justee ; 
et  que  lliomicide  est  le  seul  crime  qui 
d^truit,  tout  ensemble,  I'^tat,  I'^glise,  la 
nature,  et  la  pi^6."— L«t(r«  Quatonieme* 


the  punishments  to  which  they  expose 
themBelves ;  and  their  salvation,  by  the 
condemnation  that  awaits  them ;  and 
which,  by  the  law  of  the  Church,  deprives 
them  even  of  the  rites  of  burial.  We  ought 
to  praise  God  that  he  has  iUumimrted 
the  understanding  of  the  king  with  a 
purer  light  than  that  of  your  dieologj. 
nis  Edicts,  so  severe  upon  this  subject, 
have  not  constituted  duelling  a  cnmt; 
they  only  pnnish  the  crime  which  is  in- 
separable from  duelling.  He  has  re- 
strained, by  the  terror  of  his  vigorous 
justice,  those  who  were  not  restrained  bj 
the  fear  of  the  justice  of  God  ',  and  his 
piety  has  convinced  him  that  the  honour 
of  a  Christian  consists  in  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  God,  and  the  laws  of 
Christianity;  and  not  in  this  phantom 
worthless  and  vain  as  it  is  .which  you 
pretend  to  be  a  learitimate  apology  for 
murder.  Your  deadly  decisions,  mean- 
while, are  regarded  with  universal^  de« 
testation ;  and  you  will  act  most  wisely 
in  chan^ng  your  sentiments,  if  not  from 
a  principle  of  religion,  at  least  from  a 
motive  of  policy.  Prevent,  my  Fathers, 
by  a  voluntary  condemnation  of  these 
inhuman  opinions,  the  evil  results  ther 
may  engender,  and  for  which  you  will 
be  responsible.  And  to  heighten,  with 
new  horror,  your  conception  of  homicide, 
remember  that  the  first  crime  of  cor- 
rupted men  has  been  murder,  in  the 
ptfson  of  the  first  just  man ;  that  their 
greatest  crime  has  been  the  murder  of 
Uie  Prince  of  all  the  just ;  and  that  homi- 
cide is  the  only  crime  that  destroys,  col- 
lectively, state,  church,  nature,  and  re« 
ligion.-.I<ettfr  the  Fourteenth, 


The  indignant  ridicule  of  Paical 
might  be  illustrated  by  the  commentary 
of  a  writer  wlio  certainly  bad  no  tinc- 
ture of  his  impassioned  devotioD  or 
his  sanctified  eloquence.  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, in  one  of  those  letters  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  shape  the  giowing 
faculties  of  his  son,  particularly  cautions 
him  against  the  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits, 
as  developed  by  their  famous  Esco- 
bar:  — "  To  do  as  you  would  be  done 
by  is  the  plain,  sure,  and  undisputed 
rule  of  morality  and  justice ;  stick  to 
that,  and  be  convinced  that  whatever 
breaks  into  it,  in  any  degree,  however 


speciously  it  may  be  termed,  and  how« 
ever  puzzling  it  may  be  to  answer  it, 
is,  notwithstandinff,  false  in  itself,  un- 
just, and  criminsd.''  If  the  modern 
Petronius,  as  Cowper  called  him,  had 
often  seasoned  his  letters  with  counsel 
so  wise  and  so  benevolent,  he  would 
have  neutralised  that  subtle  poison 
which  has  rendered  them  at  once  the 
roodt  popukr  and  the  roost  destructive 
contribution  to  the  education  of  youth. 
No  one  suspects  the  contagion  tluit  lies 
concealcMd  in  the  baneful  fertility  of  his 
wit. 


SECTION  VI.  TONE  OF  THE  PROVIKCIAL  LETTEftS  IMPUGNED  BY  BENSON  AND  SCULEOfiL. 


This  mode  of  attack,  we  confess,  has 
not  been  received  with  unmixed  ap- 
probation. In  the  general  tumult  of 
applause  which  has  always  hailed  the 
appearance  of  Pascal,  the  dissentient 
voices  of  a  few  good,  and  of  some 


learned  and  accomplished  men,  have 
been  beard.  Mr.  Benson,  the  eloquent 
Master  of  the  Temple,  in  his  Hulsean 
Lectures  for  1820,  when  explaining  his 
views  of  the  manner  in  which  a  Christ- 
ian minister  should  labour  to  promote 
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the  cauM  of  rriiskm,  tAm  occtston  to 
speak  of  Pascal,  and  to  censure  his 
fiunous  letters  as  not  altogether  worthy 
of  the  iMmingled  admiration  of  a  de- 
vout Christian."  He  refers  to  Scblegel 
for  the  coafirmatioQ  of  hit  opinion : — 

**  The  Provincial  iMten  ot  Pascal*"  is 
the  obtenratlon  of  that  gifted  critic, 
*'  hare^  hi  conseqaence  of  the  wit  and 
beautj  of  their  langoage,  become  standard 
works  fai  French  Kteratnre;  bat  if  we 
woaM  characteriae  them  by  their  import 
aad  spirit,  they  form  nothing  more  oian 
a  master-piece  of  sophistry.  He  disdains 
none  of  the  tricks  of  tbst  dangeroos  art 
by  which  be  thinks  he  can  render  his 
opponents,  the  Jesuits,  contemptible  or 
odtons.  Ilat  tiolence  waa  in  man^  re- 
speets  done  to  tmtb  those  aoqoamted 
with  the  history  of  the  time  well  know  ; 
bat  even  although  that  had  been  much 
lees  the  case  than  it  really  was  with 
Pascal,  erery  one  mast  admit  that  an 
antfaor,  snch  as  he  was,  employed  his 
genius  in  a  rery  culpable  manner,  when 
he  set  the  example  of  writing  concerning 
religion  in  the  tone  of  i^parent  lerit^ 
and  bitter  sarcasm.  At  first,  indeed,  this 
mode  was  adopted  by  one  Christian 
against  another,  whom  he  personally 
hated,  although  they  were  senonsly  re- 
ligious,  because  they  did  uot  measure  the 
truths  of  Christianity  by  the  geometrical 
standard  which  he  mmself  preferred. 
But  how  soon  were  the  same  weapons 
turned  against  religion  itself!  The  wittj 
and  exquisitely  expressed  sophistry  of 
Pascal  was  an  admirable,  but  a  danger- 
ous model,  copied  with  but  too  much 
success  by  Voltaire,  and  easily  copied  by 
him  with  all  the  kkdred  artifioea  o£ 
Bayle,  in  a  genius  of  the  Li^MSt  order, 
wlko  suppUea  a  most  various  erudition 
in  order  to  throw  out  doubts,  insinuations, 
mockeries,  and  jests,  against  religion ; 
and  to  make  his  approaches  on  every 
side,  like  a  treacherous  underminer,  to- 
wards the  yet  imsbattered  bnhrarka  of 
our  ftith.** 

Banmtft  hat  shewn  that  Pascal  wat 
usiuaiioad  by  the  temper  of  the  tinea. 


The  mental  oonstttution  is  imp6rc6|>' 
tibly  modified  by  the  atmospDW  it 
breathea.  At  a  later  period,  he  tbiaka 
that  the  Letten  coM  not  have 
been  impressed  with  the  strength  and 
iiMiepenaence  of  his  character,  without 
shewing  equally  the  wit  and  the  aotire. 

B«t  Paaca&'s  cauee  may  be  plettdtd 
oiHof  the  works  of  Barrow.  That  «l- 
mir^le  writer,  haring  referred  to  the 
moohing  ridicule  with  which  the  pro- 
phet eipoted  the  soperstitioii  of  the 
worshippefs  of  Baal,  adds  that  one  ia- 
ttance  like  this  saffices  to  shew,  that 
reasoning  pleaantly  abusive  in  some 
cases>  may  be  useful .  The  Holy 
Scriptures  doth  not  indeed  use  it  fre- 
quently (it  not  suiting  the  divine  sim- 
plicity aad  stalely  giavitj  thereof  so  lo 
do)|  yet  its  ooadeaeeanoa  thereto  at 
any  tiaie  toffieieatly  doth  amhoriee  a 
oaatieaa  nee  thaatof.  When  aaieaetical 
twitchee  are  needfol  to  pierce  the  thidc 
skina  of  men,  to  eorreet  tfieir  lethargic 
stupidity,  to  roose  them' out  of  their 
drowsy  negtigence ;  then  may  they  well 
be  applied;  when  plain  declarations 
will  not  enlighten  people,  to  discern 
the  truth  and  weight  of  things*  and 
blunt  arguments  will  not  penetrate  to 
convince  or  persuade  then  to  their 
duty;  then  doth  rsason  freely  rceign 
its  place  to  wit,  aUowiog  it  to  «a* 
dertake  ita  work  of  instcactioa."  * 
It  ia  in  this  meaner  that  he  impreaaee 
Wit  to  serve  under  the  banner  of 
Virtue,  and  asserts  the  lawfulness  of 
piuteutiiig  Religion  with  the  very  same 
weapmis  which  are  employed  to  assail 
it.  fianowy  ia  the  dieooarae  alhsded 
to,  was  addressing  himself  avowedly 
to  the  acoAng  ai^  fiwettous  spirit  eif 
the  age ;  wfien  eveiry  eaeasy  ot*  Troth 
had  las  little  quiver  ef  epigmtt  at  hit 
backyand  Wit  had  deckwtd  war  against 
Reaaoa»  Good  Seose»  and  Piety.  It 
waa  the  fiMtival  ef  Comedy*  and  Wit- 
dom  heraell  could  not  gain  admiasion 
witbont  a  amsk. 


SBCTIOW  VIX*  STYLE  Of  TUE  L£TTSaS. 


Bonhours  once  requested  Boileau  to 
point  out  a  model  of  style ;  the  poet 
told  him  there  was  only  one.  Read 
the  Provincial  Lettert,  and  they  will 
supply  you  with  all  yon  requiia.'* 
Boiieau*s  admiration  for  Paaoal  soom- 
tiaiee  dis|)layed  itself  in  a  very  amusing 
manner.    The  anecdote  related  by 


Madame  De  S^vign^  is  ^enersllv 
known.  Boileau  was  conversmg  with 
the  £3imous  preacher*  Bourdaloue,  and 
took  occasion  to  remark  that  tlie  mo- 
derat  had  produced  ooiy  one  book  to 
be  compared  vrith  the  wariis  of  aoli* 
qui^.  BcMfdaloue  desired  him  ta 
it      You  have  read  it  oAea*'' 


Semen 


Foolish  Tidktng  sad  Jeetiag. 
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rtplied  tka  tatimli  dk>  not  ask  im 
to  name  it"  Boardftloue  mm  nore 
urgvni  in  Kis  eDtftntiet.  W«ll^  UMn, 
Ffttlwry  tinoe  you  are  determiiMd  to 
know  tht  titlo  of  the  \»ok,  it  it  Pasoal." 
The  pieeeher  was  indignaDty  for  ke  was 
a  Jestiity  asy  indeed,  was  Bonboara. 
To  the  latter  author,  etpeoially,  the 
praiae  of  the  wnlert  of  Port  Royal  was 
poottltarly  ditplaasiDg;  for  be  had  ven- 
tufed  to  oeuaore  their  protiaoled  sen- 
tenees  and  their  daring  comhinatlon  of 
thoughts.  When  B<M»uet  recognised 
in  the  letters  of  Pascal  the  salient 


Yivaeity  of  MoUkre,  he  ^ewed  both 
bis  sagacity  and  his  appreoiatioA  of 
genius.  We  have  never  met  with  any 
contromsial  work  combining  qualities 
so  opposite  to  each  other.  His  dia- 
logue has  the  smartness  and  petulance 
of  comedy,  and  the  dmmatic  action  is 
stsadflistly  prsservod.  Perhaps  of  mo- 
dem satirists,  Sjrdney  Smith  ms  caught 
the  larger  portion  of  his  mirthfol  hn- 
mour.  The  stoiy  of  the  wounded 
traveller,  in  the  second  letter,  is  very 
much  in  the  style  of  the  focetious  pre- 
bendary   St.  Paurs. 


SECTION  VIXI.  PASOAt  9  ESLIOIOVS  WORKS  ;  HZS  THOUGHTS. 


It  is  known  to  every  reader  of  French 
literature,  that  a  work  on  the  Christ* 
ian  religion  occupied  the  maiurer  mind 
of  PasoU,— *A  work,  for  the  completion 
of  wbioh  he  affirmed  that  tea  years  of 
health  would  be  required.  After  his 
death  his  friends,  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  design,  anxionsly  searched  for 
any  iVagments  that  might  exist  of  his 
noble  argument.  They  found  a  col- 
lection of  detached  thoughts,  written 
upon  separate  pieces  of  paper,  and  tied 
up  in  bundles.  Their  arrangement  and 
publication  were  intrusted  to  Arnauld, 
Nicole,  and  others.  The  first  edition 
appeared  in  1669,  and  raised  the  author 
at  once  into  the  highest  seat  of  modern 
Fame.  A  diligent  gleaning  from  his 
IVISS.,  now  preserved  in  the  Koval 
Library  of  Paris,  brought  forth  a  fow 
more  sheaves  from  that  harvest  of 
thought  which  the  sower  was  never  to 
carry  home  into  the  gamer.  It  is  in 
these  fragments  that  the  genius  of 
Pascal  rears  itself  into  all  its  dignity 
of  stature;  it  is  from  them  that  his 
piercine  intellect  looks  out  with  un* 
clouded  lustre.  They  burn,"  is  the 
observation  of  Uallam,  with  an  in- 
tense light ;  condensed  by  expression, 
sublime,  energetic*  rapid,  they  hurry 
away  the  reader  till  he  is  scarcely  able 
or  willing  to  distinguish  the  sophisms 
from  the  truths  they  contain.^  Slight  as 
they  frequently  are,  the  hand-writing 
of  Pascal  is  every  where  visible.  When 
Nicols  oamnmd  thft  Ihouffbls  tohlnn¥fi. 


been  built  up  into  a  temple,  worthy  of 
being  consecrated  to  Him  whom  Pascal 
loved  and  adored.  In  all  his  works 
we  find  a  fulness  of  thought  often 
struggling  in  the  bonds  of  language. 
Nicole  said  tliat  bis  greatness  resided 
in  his  mind,  and  that  his  mem^  was 
chiefly  mighty  in  the  preservation  of 
things.  He  was  an  extensive  reader; 
the  Bible  and  Montaigne  —  strange 
alliance!  —  formed  his  principal  study« 
His  affection  for  this  agreeable,  but 
abandoned  essayist,  might  seem  to  cast 
a  shade  on  his  own  fervid  and  glowing 
piety ;  but  it  has  been  suggested,  with 
great  propriety,  that  he  would  find 
much  to  harmonise  with  his  sentiments, 
in  that  contempt  of  human  opinion, 
and  that  perpetual  humbling  of  human 
reason,  which  characterise  the  disqui- 
sitions of  Montaigne.  Pascal,  room- 
over,  was  perfectly  sensible  of  the  moral 
unsoundness  of  his&mous  predecessor ; 
and  while  adnnring  his  genius,  he 
pierced  through  his  polished  arnMur  of 
unbelief.  Montaigpe,"  he  said,  "  est 
absolument  precieux  de  son  c6t€  ^  ceux 
qui  out  quelque  pente  k  I'impi^t^  el 
aux  vices.''  And  in  another  place  he 
complains  of  the  difficulty  in  Ending 
what  is  valuable  in  his  work ;  and 
addsy  that  all  his  &ults,  exclusive  of 
moral  sentiments,  might  have  been  cor- 
rected in  a  moment,  by  a  hint,  that  he 
was  too  fond  of  telling  stories  and  of 
talking  about  himself.  Nicole  seems 
to  have  entertained  the  same  oninion 
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8(>rings  gushed  forth  with  equal  abun- 
dance aod  impetuosity.  They  are 
clear,  as  they  are  deep.  By  conttant 
meditatioDy  and  unwearied  application 
of  soul  to  one  particular  sul^ect,  he 
opened  a  channel  for  his  thoughts  into 
some  of  the  hardest  and  most  rocky 
places  of  metaphysical  research.  Drop 
by  drop,  if  we  may  so  speak,  his  wis- 
dom sofleoed  that  flinty  soil.  Tlie 
stream  widened  every  day  and  every 
hour,  for  it  was  fed  from  a  hundred 
sources.  The  compass  of  these  frag> 
roents  may  be  briefly  indicated.  He 
commences  with  a  general  view  of 


roan,  and  proceeds  to  display  his 
vani^  and  sdMore;  the  unoertaiittf 
of  his  natural  knowledge ;  liia  unbap- 
piness ;  the  contrarieties  that  eaust  is 
every  mind,  in  referaoce  to  tnHhand 
happiness;  the  neoesstly  of  studying 
religion,  and  the  advantages  of  religioBs 
bel^;  the  marks  of  true  religioo  be 
dwells  upon;  the  Jews;  the  Typa; 
our  Saviour ;  his  proo£B ;  God's  partial 
revehttoD  of  himself;  knowing  him 
only  through  Christ;  miracles^  aod 
death. 

Let  us  begiu  with  his  noble  lament- 
atioDS  for  roan : — 


L'homme  n'est  qu*an  roseau  le  plus 
foible  de  la  Nature ;  mais  c'est  un  roseao 
peasant.  H  ne  iaut  pas  que  rUntvers 
eotier  8*arme  pour  r^raser,  one  vaneur, 
une  goutte  d'eao  soffit  pour  le  tuer.  Mais 
quand  rUnivers  T^craseroit,  rhomnia 
eeroit  encore  plus  noble  que  ce  qui  le 
tue,  parce  qu'il  sait  qu'il  meurt;  et 
Tavantage  que  runiv  era  a  aur  lui,  Tuni- 
vers  o'en  sait  rien.  Ainsi  toute  noire 
dignity  conaiste  dans  la  pena^.  C'eat 
de-Id  qu'il  fiiut  nous  relever,  non  de 
I'es^ce  et  de  la  dur^e.  Traraillons  done 
d  bien  penser :  voild  le  principe  de  la 
morale." 


Mr.  Craig's  version  is  not  a  very 
good  one,  but  it  will  answer  our  pur^ 
pose,  and  few  of  our  readers  will  re- 
quire one  at  all.  He  has  dropped  the 
forcible  image  of  Pascal,  where  he  re- 
presents the  Universe  arming  itself  for 
the  destruction  of  man.  A  collection  of 
the  eloquent  thoughts  on  roan,  scat- 
tered so  profusely  over  English  litera- 
ture alone,  would  make  a  large  and 
valuable  book.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, we  can  trace  the  influeooe  of 
Pascal  in  the  productions  of  some  of 
our  most  popular  writers.  Bishop  Hurd, 
in  his  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies, 
refers  frequently  to  him ;  and,  in  mo- 
dern times,  we  might  almost  catch  an 
echo  of  his  voice  in  the  vigorous  de- 


Man  is  but  a  reed,  and  the  weakest  ia 
nature ;  but  then  he  is  a  reed  that  thioks. 
It  does  not  need  the  univerae  to  cniab 
him;  a  breath  of  air,  a  drop  of  water, 
will  kill  him.  But  even  if  the  material 
universe  diould  overwhelm  him,  man 
would  be  more  noble  than  that  whidi 
d^moys  hum ;  because  be  knows  that  be 
dies,  while  the  universe  knows  nothing 
of  the  advantage  which  it  has  over  him. 
Our  true  di^tTf  then,  consiats  in 
thought.  From  tnence  we  must  derive 
our  elevation,  not  from  space  or  dniation. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  thmk  well ;  this  is 
the  principle  of  morals. 


claroation  of  Parr,  where  he  exclaims 
that  the  ways  of  Providence  are  un- 
searchable ;  and  among  all  the  anoma- 
lies whidi  ba£9e  conjecture  and  affiict 
sensibility  in  the  moral  woiid,  the 
follies,  the  fickleness,  and  the  passions 
of  roan,  are  the  roost  inexplicable,  and 
the  most  deplorable.  He  is  a  tyrsnt 
in  defence  of  liberty,  he  is  a  plunderer 
for  the  support  of  law,  he  is  an  op- 
pressor for  the  honour  of  government, 
he  is  a  savage  in  the  very  bosom  of 
society,  he  becomes  tlie  unrelenting 
persecutor  of  his  species  for  the  im- 
aginary glory  of  God.*'*  But  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  most  splendid  of  all 
Pascars  flragments  on  ttie  weakness  of 
our  nature : — 


"  L'homme  ni  soit  a  quel  rang  se 
tuettrc.    U  est  viaiblement  ^garc,  et  sent 


FROil  TAYLOa's  EDmOK. 

Man  knows  not  in  what  order  of  beiags 
to  rank  himself.    He  ia  evideodv  oat  of 
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pbilosophes,  dont  lea  anaontpria  a  t^be 
d'^lever  lliomme  en  d^ouvrant  aea  f^rtak" 
denra,  et  les  aatrea  de  Tabaisaer  en  re- 
pr^ntant  aea  miacres.  Ce  qa*il  y  a  de 
ploa  Grange,  o'eat  que  ohaqae  parti  ae 
aert  dea  raiaona  de  Vautre  pour  6tablir 
■on  opinion ;  car  la  miaere  de  rbomme  ae 
conclttt  de  aa  grandeur,  et  aa  grandeur  ae 
conclnt  de  aa  misere.  Ainsi  lea  una  ont 
d'antant  mieuz  conclu  b  misere,  qu*ib 
en  ont  pris  poor  preure  b  grandeur ;  et 
les  aotrea  ont  on  conclu  b  nandeur  ayec 
d'antant  plua  de  force,  qu^  Tout  tir^ 
dela  misere  m^e.  Tout  ce  que  les  una 
ont  pu  dire  montrer  b  grandeur  n*a  aerri 
que  d'un  argument  aux  autrea  poor  con* 
Clare  b  miaere,  poiaque  o'eat  etre  d'antant 
ploa  mia^rable  qu'on  eat  tomb^  de  plua 
liaat :  et  les  aatrea  an  oontraire.  ifa  sa 
aont  floT^a  les  uns  sur  lea  autrea  par 
on  cerole  sans  fin ;  6tant  oertain  qu'a 
meaure  (|ue  lea  bommes  ont  plaa  de 
lamiere,  ib  d^couvrent  de  plua  en  plua 
en  I'bomme  de  la  mbere  et  de  b  grandeur. 
£n  un  mot,  Tbomme  connaSt  qn^  eat 
mis^rabb :  il  eat  done  mis^bb,  paroe 
qn'il  b  connatt ;  mais  il  est  bien  grand, 
parce  qu'il  connaH  qu'il  eat  miserable. 

**  Quelle  cbimere  eat^e  done  que 
I'bomme!  Quelle nouTeaat^, quel chaoa, 
quel  sujet  de  contradiction!  Joge  de 
toutes  oboses,  imbecile  ver  de  terre, 
d6|>08itaire  du  vrai,  amaa  d'incertitade, 
gbire  et  rebut  de  TuniTera ;  a'il  ae  vante, 
Je  I'abaiase ;  s'il  s'abaiaae,  Je  le  vante  ; 
et  Je  contredittoojonra,  joaqu'a  ce  qu'il 
oompreone  on'il  est  an  monatro  iocom* 
prmnsible. 


This  u  the  source  of  the  disputes  of 
philosophers,  some  of  whom  attempted 
to  elerate  man  by  exhibiting  his  gfran- 
dear,  others  to  abaah  him  by  depicting 
hia  miseries.  And  what  is  most  striking 
to  obsenre,  each  party  has  employed  the 
arguments  adranced  by  the  other,  to 
support  their  own  opinions.  For  the 
misery  of  man  baa  been  inferred  from  hia 
grandeur,  and  bis  ^andeur  has  been  in- 
ferred from  bis  misery.  Thus  the  fact 
of  hia  misery  baa  been  rendered  more 
apparent  by  the  conaideration  of  bis 
mnginal  grandeur,  and  hia  original  gran, 
deur  baa  been  eytnced  more  atrongly 
from  the  exhibition  of  hU  preaent  wretch- 
edness. AU  that  one  party  has  been  able 
to  say  in  demonstration  of  hb  grandeur, 
baa  only  aeryed  the  other  as  a  proof  of 
hia  wretchedness ;  aince  a  being  must  be 
wretched  in  proportion  to  the  elevation 
from  which  he  talb:  while  the  former 
again  have  deduced  hb  original  grandeur 
from  hb  preaent  atate  of  degradation. 
Thus  the  two  parties  have  argued  in  a 
perpetual  circle ;  for  it  is  an  indubitable 
fact  that,  in  oroportion  aa  men's  minds 
become  enlightened,  they  discover  more 
both  of  the  misery  and  the  grandeur  of 
their  nature.  In  a  word,  man  knows 
that  he  is  miserable ;  then  he  is  miser- 
able, for  he  knows  that  be  b  so ;  but  he 
b  very  great,  because  he  knowi  that  he 
is  miserable. 

What  a  chimera,  then,  b  man !  what 
a  novelty !  what  a  obaoa !  what  a  com- 
pound of  inconaistenciea !  A  judge  of 
all  tbinga,  yet  a  feeble  eartb*wonn ;  a 
depoaitory  of  troth,  yet  a  heap  of  un- 
oertainty ;  the  glory  and  the  outcaat  of 
tlie  oniverae.  If  he  magnifies  himaelf,  I 
abaae  him ;  if  he  abaaea  himaelf,  I  mag- 
nify bim ;  and  perabt  in  contradicting 
bim,  till  he  admit  that  he  b  an  incom* 
prehenaible  monster. 


It  was  of  tbb  sublime  passage,  that 
Lord  Brougham,  we  believe,  observed 
that  it  contained  all  that  ever  has  been, 
or  ever  can  be,  said  §ot  and  against 
universal  scepticbm.  Of  its  eloquence 
nothing  need  be  spoken.  It  has  in- 
spired the  lips  of  Poetry;  Pope's 
splendid  paraphrase  is  faroilbr  to  every 
person ;  nor  is  the  prose  amplification 
of  the  aocomplbhed  Italian  scholar, 


Cesarotti,  undeserving  of  notice.  The 
contempt  of  man  forms  the  key  of 
Pascal's  philosophy;  all  his  illustra- 
tions radiate  from  the  same  centre. 
When  Swift  said,  that  "  the  longer  we 
live,  tlie  more  we  shall  be  convinced 
that  it  IS  reasonable  to  love  God,  and 
despise  man,  as  far  as  we  know  either,'' 
he  only  reproduced  the  great  and  per- 
vading doctrine  of  Pascal. 


sxcnoy  ix.  compared  with  rocbepoucauld,  swift,  la  brut&re,  bacon,  and 

SIR  TOOMAS  BROWNE. 


Undoubtedly  all  his  observations  are 
tinctured  with  a  bitterness,  a  sort  of 
Socratic  irony,  very  peculiar  to  his 
pen.  He  who,  secluded  from  public 
observation — secreted,  as  it  were,  in 
some  comer  of  life^subjects  to  all  the 


fine  analysis  of  a  logical  genius,  the 
diaracter  of  mankind,  will  hardly  ever 
deliver  a  temperate  opinion.  Having 
sek^ted  some  specimen  for  examina- 
tion, he  concentrates  upon  it  all  the 
brilliant  rays  of  reason  amUmaffination| 
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■odtikMattTerepleituTe  in  detecting 
every  kiddeo  deformity,  and  in  robbing 
off  thet  artiftciel  Uoora  which  fre- 
quently glistens  upon  the  human  insect. 
If  we  examine  the  works  of  Pascal, 
we  find  him  acting  somewhat  in  ihti 
manner.  Rocliefoucauld,  in  a  different 
spirit,  and  with  a  different  motive, 
pursued  the  same  plan.  His  axioms 
in  roofals  are  not  drawn  from  con- 
templating man  in  genera),  or  even  a 
fNifm,  oolleotiTely ;  but  from  the  court 


"  Giring  advice  is  msny  times  only 
the  privilegs  of  saying  a  foolish  thing 
oneself,  uadsr  pretencs  of  hindering 
snotber  person  from  doing  one." 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the  natural 
misanthropy  of  Swift  was  likely  to  lead 
his  thoughu  into  the  same  channel  as 
Rochefoucauld,  without  any  intentional 
plagiarism.  Shaftesbury,  a  writer  not 
presenting  any  family  resemblance  to 
the  dean,  seems  often  to  utter  the 
acutest  remarks  of  the  French  moralist. 
Thus,  when  Rochefoucauld  affirmed 
Granty  to  be  a  mvstery  of  the  body, 
invented  to  conceal  the  defects  of  the 
mind«  Shaftesbury  very  happily  con- 
denses the  sentiment  into,  **  Gravity  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  imposlore.*'  But 
Swift's  hatred  of  mankind  was  of  a 
description  peculiar  to  himself.  There 
was  a  savage  malignity  about  it,  that 
admitted  only  a  few  rays  of  friendship. 
^  I  have  ever  hated,"  was  his  remark- 
able confession  to  Pope,  "  all  nations, 
professions,  and  communities,  and  all 
my  love  is  towards  individuals;  but 
(Principally  I  hate  and  detest  that  animal 
called  roan,  although  I  heartily  love 
John,  Peter,  Thomas,  and  so  forth.'' 
We  have  given  an  example  of  Swift's 
superiority  over  Rochefoucauld,  but 
that  sagacious  observer  is  often  inimit- 
able in  the  subtlety  of  his  remarks. 
How  profound  is  this : — *^  Nous  par- 
donnons  souvent  it  ceux  qui  nous  en- 
nuyent,  mais  nous  ne  pouvons  pardon- 
ner  k  ceux  que  nous  ennuyons. ' 


of  the  IM^  mooaroh.  He  i 
of  the  butterflies  that  floated  in  that 
spaHtling  atmosphere,  and  not  only 
erushes  its  silken  wings,  but  demon- 
strates to  the  beholder  that  it  has  ex- 
panded into  beauty  out  of  the  coarse 
elements  of  a  grub.  The  mind  of  Swift 
was  related  to  Rochefoucauld,  and  be 
sometimes  excelled  him  in  the  con- 
densed spirit  of  his  aphorisms.  Take 
the  following,  upon  giving  advioe:— 


ROcnErovCAUL». 


"  Rien  n'est  moins  sincere  que  la 
maniere  de  deoiander  et  de  donaor  des 
cooseils.  Celui  qui  en  demande  paioit 
avoir  une  d^fi^rence  resj^toeuss  pour 
les  sentimens  de  son  ami,  bien  qa'u  ne 
pease  qu'a  lui  fairs  approuver  les  siens, 
et  a  le  rendre  garand  de  sa  conduite. 
£t  oelui  qui  coaseille  pays  la  coofianoe 

3u*on  lui  temoigne  d'un  sele  ardent  et 
^sint^ress^,  qaoi  qu'il  ne  oherchele  phis 
souvent  dans  les  cooseils  qu'il  donna, 
que  son  propre  intMi  ou  sa  gloirs." 


The  portraits  of  La  Bruv^re  may  be 
hung  in  the  same  exhibition.  Living 
in  what  Bamnte  happily  calls  ime  m 
inthrieurt — in  the  very  roar  and  con- 
fusion of  Babel,  yet  unaflected  by  its 
strife  of  tongues— 4)0  addressed  himself 
without  agitation  or  passion  to  moral 
analysis.  lie  gazed  upon  the  world 
and  its  pageants  with  the  calm  eye  of  a 
spectator.  Life  was  to  him  a  vast 
theatre,  whose  stage  was  always  oc- 
cupied with  sorrow  or  mirth,  and  whose 
scenery  was  perpetually  offering  some 
tiew  object  of  curiosity  and  interest. 
He  alone  seems  silent  and  unconcerned 
amid  all  the  revolutions  of  fortune  and 
all  the  splendour  of  ambition.  Not 
easily  galled  by  censure,  not  readily 
seduced  by  praise.  A  man  of  thought, 
without  being  a  man  of  letters;  the 
writer  of  a  book,  most  unlike  books.^ 

BoUeftu  wrote  an  inscription  to  place 
under  his  portrait,  in  which  he  sup- 
poses him  to  say, 

"  Tout  esprit  orgueilleux  qui  s'aime 
Par  mes  lemons  se  voit  qu^ri, 
£t  dans  mon  livre  si  cheri 
Apprend  a  se  hair  aoi-m^e.*' 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  said,  in  the  noble 
preface  to  his  HUtory  cf  the  WorUt 
that  men  are  become  comedians  m  re- 
ligion ;  and  tliat,  while  they  act  in  get- 
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ture  and  voice  the  divine  virtueti  in  the 
conduct  of  lih  they  renounce  the  parts 
which  the/  make  a  pretence  of  playing; 
and  La  Bruyfere,  like  Pascal,  thougli 
from  a  different  motive*  was  undoubt- 
edly sincere  in  his  daric  paintings. 

It  cannot  be  concealed  that  religion 
wears  a  very  different  aspect  in  the 
page  of  Pascal  and  of  F^n^lon.  Her 

Sirments  are  no  longer  scented  from 
e  Garden  of  Paradise ;  her  features 
no  longer  shine  with  the  bloom  of  im- 
mortal beauty.  Voltaire  said,  in  bis 
scoffing  way,  that  Pascal  alwavs  speaks 
in  the  character  of  an  invalid*  There 
is  truth  in  the  remark.  One  black  cloud 
of  horror  and  night  overspreads  the  fim 
of  the  universe ;  and  if  it  were  not  for 
his  sublime  conception  of  the  Presence 
of  God,  there  would  scarcely  be  a  sin- 
gle gleam  to  light  up  the  journey  of 
human  life.  He  would  not  suffer  him- 
self to  unbend,  even  for  a  moment, 
into  the  easy  attitudes  of  the  natural 
aflfoctions.  He  rebuked  his  sister  £or 
caressing  her  children.  There  is  an 
injustice,  he  declared,  in  permitting 
any  mutual  attachment.  Death,  the 
speedy  and  inevitable,  must  soon  over- 
whelm the  fondest  lovers,  however  de^ 
voted  or  virtuous  they  may  be.  Why 
gather  the  golden  bough,  when  the 
whirlwind  is  already  preparing  to  rend 
it  from  the  tree?  Isaac  Taylor  con- 
trasts these  sentiments  with  the  natural 
and  roanlike  warmth  of  St.  Paul  to- 
wards his  personal  friends.  The  whole 
Gospel  of  our  Lord  refuteis  the  aus- 
terity of  the  creed.  Our  love  to  our 
neighbour  is  commanded  in  the  same 
page  with  our  love  to  God.  The  holy 
Kiss  of  apostolic  affection  was  to  ac- 
company the  reading  of  the  apostolic 
exhortation.  Pasau,  indeed,  never 
chilled  his  feelings  into  that  coldness 
which  benumbed  his  manner ;  he  had 
the  Samaritan's  heart,  and  the  Sama- 
ritan's wine  and  oil  for  every  wounded 
traveller  through  the  world.  "  I  have," 
were  his  own  words,  "  a  peculiar  ten- 
derness for  those  to  whom  God  has 
united  me  most  intimately."  Nor, 
dark  and  melancholy  as  the  colours 
are  with  which  he  paints  the  character 
of  man,  does  he  contemplate  him  other- 
wise than  as  a  splendid  ruin  of  divine 
workmanship.  Man,  he  said,  was  so 
great,  that  bis  sreatness  appeared  in 
trie  very  knowledge  of  his  misery.  His 
calamities  declare  his  grandeur,  and 
are  the  signs  of  his  departed  empire. 
The  magnitude  of  the  rent  and  oi  the 


detdation  attests  the  original  majesty  of 
the  edifice. 

The  meUmcholy  of  Pascal  might  be 
traced,  partially  at  least,  to  physical 
causes.  The  su&rings  of  his  iramt 
gave  an  edge  to  his  genius : — 

"  Tbsre  is/'  we  quote  the  vigorous 
language  of  Mr.  Taylor,  **  as  we  well 
kiiow»  a  flush  and  force  of  full  beaMh 
wbioh  is  rarely,  if  evsr,  combined  with 
any  nice  discrijuinacioa  of  diaraoter,  or 
with  a  piercing  discernment  of  the  evik 
nescent  differences  that  distinguish  man 
horn  man.  The  robust  and  Uie  happy 
(the  physically  happy)  are  thcanselres 
in  too  much  movement  to  allow  of  that 
tranquil  sobaideoce  of  the  thoughts,  that 
reflueuce  of  the  tide  of  life,  which  favours 
an  exact  aoquaintanee  with  what  is  latent 
in  human  nature.  It  is  not  the  merry 
voyagers,  who  are  gaily  careering,  by  fa- 
vour of  wind  and  tide,  over  the  sea  of 
lifcit  is  net  these  that  know  much  of 
the  pebbly  bottom,  or  of  the  deep  grottoes 
and  gloomy  caverns  beneath.  But  Pascal 
had  much  to  do  with  the  ebbiogs  of  ani- 
mal life;  and  thus  be  became  familiar 
with  those  searching  trains  of  thought 
that  attend  su]>erior  minds  in  seasons  of 
extreme  physical  depression  or  ex- 
haustion. When  the  pulse  is  slow  and 
feeble,  the  spirit  seems  to  be  able  to  take 
a  nicer  hold  of  minute  objects,  and  exer- 
cise more  delicate  powers  of  perception.'* 

This  rhetoric  is  recommended,  we 
think,  by  its  truth.  Among  the  pro- 
minent symptoms  of  an  excited  and 
feverish  brain,  is  particularly  men- 
tioned a  preternatural  acuteness  of  the 
sense  of  hearing:  a  distant  footstep 
rings  upon  tlie  ear— the  half-uttered 
sigh  is  painfully  audible.  So,  in  some 
measure,  it  was  with  the  afflicted  mo- 
ralist, in  his  researches  into  the  consti- 
tution of  man.  Every  &culty  was 
quickened  by  disease,  and  the  mental 
eyesight  acquired  an  intenser  power. 
He  was  himself  unconscious  of  any 
disposition  to  magnify  the  depravity  of 
the  mind.  I  bmme  equally,"  he  de- 
clared, those  who  make  it  their  sole 
business  to  extol  man,  and  those  who 
take  on  them  to  blame  him,  and  those 
also  who  attempt  to  amuse  him.  I  can 
approve  none  but  those  who  examine 
hu  nature  witli  sorrow  and  compassion." 
Pascal  was  no  pallid  victim  or  the  pas- 
sions—  such  as  our  own  days  nave 
witnessed — hissed  into  misanthropy  by 
the  indiffnation  of  insulted  society.  He 
arrayed  nimself  in  no  scenical  costume, 
and  practised  no  startling  attitudes  of 
melodiama. 
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Nor  should  it  Ibr  a  moment  be  for- 
gotten that,  from  all  the  gloom  and 
tempest  with  which  Pascal  blackens 
the  norizon  of  this  world,  be  points  to 
a  constant,  a  never-^failing,  an  omni- 
potent refuge,  in  the  mercy  and  the 
grace  of  G(^.  By  the  pure  lustre  of 
wis  Light  of  Dght,  he  disperses  every 
lowering  vapour,  and  pours  a  sunshine, 
sweeter  than  that  of  summer,  upon  the 
mournful  scenery  of  life.  Kinaled  by 
those  beams,  every  cloud  turns  out  a 
"  silver  lining  to  the  ni^ht.  Death 
— the  valley  of  shadows — is  irradiated 
with  a  flood  of  glory ;  and  the  world 
seems  to  have  been  darkened,  only  to 
present,  in  more  resplendent  majesty, 
the  descending  band  of  angels.  If  he 
overwhelms  the  strength  of  man  with  a 
torrent,  of  weakness  and  temptation,  it 
is  but  to  display  with  more  dazzling 
grandeur  that  Standard  of  Divine  Pro- 
tection, which  we  learn  horn  sacred 
lips  is  ever  uplifted  in  behalf  of  the 
Christian  soldier,  when  the  enemy 
Cometh  in  like  a  flood/'  He  overturns, 
it  is  true,  the  temple  of  human  nature ; 
but  not  witliout  declaring  th.e  misht  of 
Him  who  is  able,  not  only  to  rebuild 
it  in  three  days,  but  in  a  moment,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  rege* 
neration,  the  moral  resurrection  of 
man,  is  the  absorbing  theme  of  Pascal's 
contemplation.  To  baptise  the  diseased 
and  corrupted  soul  m  the  waters  of 
truth— to  heal  the  leprosy  that  defiles 
every  member  of  the  frame — to  illu- 
minate with  Gospel-glory  the  dark 
chambers  of  unbelief, — such  are  the 
objects  of  this  admirable  writer.  We 
have  already  acknowledged  and  la- 
mented the  errors  of  his  creed,  while 
we  admired  and  applauded  the  virtues 
of  his  life.  We  will  not  insult  bis 
memory  by  fighting  over  his  body. 
Far  from  us,  and  from  our  friends,  be 
the  cruel  bigotry  that  would  seek  to 
deaden  the  flame  of  his  reputation, 
because  it  may  rival  the  purer  lights 
of  Protestantism.  We  have  heard, 
indeed,  in  the  eloauent  indimiation  of 


more  than  our  own  to  ofTer  to  the 
reader  the  poison  of  Papistry,  even 
though  it  wero  recommended  by  the 
golden  chalice  of  Pascal.  But  we  re- 
peat again,  that  in  no  Romish  writer 
— not  even  in  F^n^lon — are  the  ob- 
jectionable features  of  their  feith  less 
prominent  or  less  repulsive.  Not  that 
they  are  concealed  by  any  vol  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  beholder 
by  the  richness  of  its  embroideir: 
Pascal  was  above  deception.  He  cie- 
dares  his  allegiance  to  Rome  in  tones 
that  cannot  fiiil  to  be  heard  and  to  be 
imderstoocl.  He  was  bound  in  the 
chain  of  Faith  ;  and  beliering  that 
chain  to  have  come  down  from  heaven, 
he  did  not  venture  to  displace  a  Imk, 
or  nmke  a  single  eflbrt  to  loosen  its 
pressure.  But,  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  universal 
churoh  of  Christ.  A  modem  writer, 
not  distinguished  by  any  reoiarkable 
flexibility  of  toleration,  has  pronounced 
him  to  be  «  substantially  a  Protestant" 
He  was  the  foe  of  corruption  under  its 
most  imposing  aspect  of  religious  mag- 
nificence ;  and  the  swollen  pride  of 
Jesuitism  was  trampled  beneath  his 
feet  with  ridicule  and  invective. 

It  lias  been  observed  by  a  veiy  in- 
genious author,  to  whom  we  rarely  tutu 
for  information  without  receiving  it, 
that  a  similarity  and  even  identity  of 
sentiment  may  be  discovered  in  one  or 
two  places  between  Pascal  and  Bacon. 
We  are  particularly  referred  to  the 
Thoughts  on  Authority^  and  the  first 
chapter  of  the  ninth  book  De  At/g- 
mentis,  and  to  the  sixty-first  and  eighty- 
ninth  aphorisms  of  the  Novum  Orgamim. 
The  traces  of  similarity,  however,  ter- 
minate very  auickly.  In  the  general 
tone  of  mental  character  Uiey  were  as 
widely  opposed  as  possible.  The  phi- 
losophy or  Bacon  often  melted  into  the 
rich  hues  of  poetry ;  and  his  wisdom  is 
frequently  uttered  with  the  voice  of 
"  Apollo  s  lute."  He  loved  to  saunter 
along  shady  avenues,  and  to  listen  to 
sweet  birds,  and  to  inhale  the  hivoth  of 
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with  the  first  it  is  of  clay ;  with  the 
second,  of  gold.  In  that  most  eloquent 
of  English  writers,  the  obsequies  of 
human  greatness  are  performed  with 
dignity  and  splendour;  and  the  squalid 
misery  of  Lazarus  is  outdazzled  by  the 
sumptuous  trappings  of  Dives.  T\\e 
drapery  of  death  glows  with  the  pearl 
of  Ind.  Man  is  with  him  "  a  noble 
animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pom- 
pous in  the  grave."  They  certainly 
resemble  each  other  in  one  element  of 
thought — the  noblest  and  loveliest  of 
all — the  fervid  earnestness  of  their 
piety.  Pascal  never  gated  with  more 
rererent  eyes  upon  the  Sun  of  Truth, 


than  the  contemplative  physician  of 
Warwick.  Hie  Tree  of  heavenly  Know- 
ledge,  in  the  belief  of  both,  grows  only 
in  the  Paradise  of  the  Gospel.  As  a 
teacher,  Browne  may  be  mentioned 
with  Pascal.  Every  where  he  humbles 
the  pride  of  man ;  every  where  he  ele- 
vates the  dignity  of  virtue.  "  In  thine 
own  circumference,  as  in  that  of  the 
earth,  let  the  rational  horizon  be  larger 
than  the  sensible,  and  the  circle  of  rea- 
son than  of  sense ;  let  the  divine  part 
be  upward,  and  the  region  of  beast 
below.  Otherwise  'tis  but  to  live  in- 
vertedly,  and  with  thy  head  unto  the 
heels  of  thy  antipodes.  • 


SECTION  X.  MliiCELLANiOUS  THOUGHTS  OF  PA8CAL. 


Diderot  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
student  of  abstract  science  might  not 
lose  his  relish  for  the  refined  arts  of 
life  ;  that  Horace  should  be  as  familiar 
to  him  as  Newton,  and  a  disquisition 
upon  poetry  and  a  treatise  upon  curves 
be  perused  with  equal  pleasure.  The 
world  has  seen  very  few  of  these  twin- 
births.  The  literary  Briareus  may  have 
a  hundred  hands ;  none  of  which  shall 
be  deficient  in  flexibility,  but  one  alone 
will  possess  the  cunning  of  art  that 
constructs  works  of  immortality.  Leo- 
nsrdo  da  Vinci  is  perhaps  the  most 


astonishing  example  of  universal  capa- 
city to  be  selected  from  the  history  of 
the  mind.  But  among  the  rarest  com- 
binations of  talent,  Sublimity  and  Wit 
ought  to  be  placed.  Coleridge  thought 
that  the  wit  of  thoughts  belongs  emi- 
nently to  the  Italians,  that  of  words  to 
the  French,  and  that  of  images  to  the 
English.  "  The  true  comic  is  the 
blossom  of  the  nettle."  The  graver 
humour  of  Pascal  has  a  colour  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  Take  the  text  of  the 
following : — 


"  Je  n'udmire  poiut  un  Lomme  qui 
possede  une  vertu  dans  toute  sa  perfec- 
tion, 8*il  ne  possede  en  memo- temps  dans 
une  pareil  a^jgr6  la  vertu  opposee,  tel 
qu*6toit  Epammondas,  qui  nvoit  I'extreme 
valeur  jointe  ^  Textrcme  b6nignit6  :  car 
aatrement  ce  o'est  pas  mooter,  c'est  tom- 
her.  On  oe  montre  pas  sa  grandeur  pour 
ktTB  en  une  extr^mit^,  niais  bien  en 
toucbant  les  deux  a  la  fois,  et  remplia. 
saot  tout  Tentre  deux.    Mais  peut-ctre 

2oe  ce  n'est  qu*un  soudaiu  mouvement 
e  Tame  de  I  un  a  I'autre  des  ces  ex- 
trteea,  et  qu*elle  n'est  jamais  en  efiet 
quVn  un  point,  comme  le  tison  de  feu 
quel  on  tourne.  Mait  un  moins  cela 
marque  Tagilit^  de  I'hme,  si  cela  u*en 
marque  I'^tendue.*' 

*'  Condition  de  rhomme  !  iuconstance, 
enniii,  inquietude.  Qui  voudra  connoitriB 
u  plein  la  vanitd  de  rhomme,  n*a  qu'a 
conaid^rer  les  caQtei  et  let  effets  de 
I  *amour.  La  cuuse  en  est  un  Je  ne  iais 
qmoi  (Comeille)  ;  et  les  effets  en  aont 
efTroyables-^ce  Je  ue  eaie  quoi,  si  peu  de 


"  I  cannot  admire  the  man  who  pos- 
sesses one  virtue  in  high  perfection,  if 
he  does  not  at  the  same  time  possess  the 
opposite  virtue  in  an  equal  degree ;  as  in 
the  case  of  Epaminoudas,  who  united  the 
extremes  of  valour  and  of  meekness : 
without  this,  it  is  not  an  elevated,  but  a 
fallen  character.  Greatness  does  not 
consist  in  being  at  one  extreme,  but  in 
reaching  both  extremes  at  once,  and  oc- 
cupying all  the  intermediate  space.  Per- 
haps this  is  in  no  case  more  than  a  sud- 
den movement  of  the  soul,  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other ;  and,  like  a  burn- 
ing brand,  whirled  quickly  round  in  a 
circle,  it  is  never  but  in  one  point  of  its 
course  at  a  time.  Still  this  indicates  the 
energy  of  the  soul,  if  not  its  expansion." 

What  is  the  condition  of  man  t  In- 
stability, dissatisfaction,  distress.  He 
who  would  thoroughly  know  the  vanity 
of  man  has  only  to  consider  the  causes 
and  the  effects  of  love,  'i'he  cause  is  a 
Je  tie  sais  quot,  an  indefinable  trifle ;  the 
efiects  are  monstrous.    Y'et  this  inde- 
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chose,  qu'on  ne  sauroit  1e  reccnooitrt',  scrtbable  somethiDgf  sets  the  whole  earth 

reuiue  touto  la  tcrre,  le3  princes,  les  — priuces,  armies,  multitudes —in  motion, 

ormdes,  le  monde  entier.   Si  lo  nez  de  If  the  nose  of  Cleopatra  bad  been  a  Httk 

Cleopatre  eilt  ct6  ^dus  court,  toute  la  Hhorter,itwotild  hare  changed  the  history 

face  de  le  terre  auroit  changt-."  of  the  world." 

SECTION  XI.   ARNAULD,  BOILEAV,  NICOLE,  LOCKE. 


Amauld  lias  been  viewed  as  the 
chief  writer  of  the  famous  school  of 
Port  Royal.  Descartes  consulted  him 
as  the  man  of  the  age D*Aguesseau 
appealed  to  his  works  as  models  of 
method ;  Liebnitz  said  that  he  anni- 
hilated his  opponent  geometrically  ; 
Racine  hung  upon  his  criticism  ;  Boi- 
leau  venerated  his  judgment,  and  lifted 
him  over  the  head  of  Bourdaloue; 
Gouget  thought  his  treatise  upon  the 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit  deserving  of 
the  highest  applause;  and  Warburton, 
in  many  respects  a  kindred  spirit,  cited 
him  as  the  great  ornament  and  light  of 
the  Gallic  church.  Amauld,  like  Pas- 
cal, might  have  risen  to  eminence  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  physical  sciences, 
had  he  not  resigned  his  heart  to  an 
overwhelming  passion  for  controversy. 
I]e  seems  to  nave  been  cradled  in  a 
shield.  Happening,  when  a  child,  to 
be  in  the  library  of  the  celebrated  Car- 
dinal Perron,  lie  asked  for  a  pen. 
"  What  do  you  want  it  for  ?"  inquired 
the  cardinal.  "  To  write,  like  you, 
against  the  Huguenots,"  was  the  reply, 
liis  manhood  kept  the  promise  othis 
youth  :  the  press,  to  employ  a  remark 
of  Warburton  upon  Hobbes,  soon  be- 
gan "  to  sweat  with  controversy  and 
his  arms  were  never  tired  of  thundering 
upon  the  steel-cap  of  eveiy  churchman 
militant.  The  Bishop  of  Montpelier, 
indeed,  affirms  that  he  loved  peace, 
although  he  lived  perpetually  in  the 
midst  of  warfare.  But  the  life  of  Ar- 
nauld  contradicts  the  eulogist.  The 
editor  of  the  great  quarto  collection  of 
his  works,  in  fifty  volumes,  attributes 
more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty 
treatises,  of  various  sizes,  to  his  prolific 
and  eager  pen.  He  was  always  hover- 
ing about  the  camp  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
even  when  he  reposed,  his  spear  seemed 
to  be  fixed  at  the  door  of  liis  tent.  His 
most  popular  production,  Sur  la  Pcr^ 
petuit't  de  la  Foi,  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  refute  the  Protestant  argu- 
ments of  Claude  and  others,  has  been 
lauded  by  Maury  for  its  style,  its  elo- 
quence, and  its  erudition.  A  Romish 
prelate,  Cardinal  Rospiglioni,  says  that 
he  employed  his  golden  i>en  in  defence 
of  the  church.    Racine  compared  his 


reply  to  Jurieu  to  the  Philippics  of 
Demosthenes.  But  Amauld  found  a 
model  in  Cicero.  Being  asked  to  direct 
a  student  in  his  endeavours  to  form  an 
elegant  and  pure  style,  lie  told  hira  to 
read  Cicero.  When  reminded  that  a 
French  style  was  desired,  he  only  ob- 
served, "  In  that  case  read  Cicero.** 

Although  now  comparatively  for- 
gotten, Amauld  conferred  no  small 
benefits  upon  knowledge.  His  gram- 
mar opened  the  philosophical  mysteries 
of  the  subject ;  his  Reglanent  pour  ks 
Eludes  afforded  a  model  to  Rollin ; 
and  his  Art  de  Penser^  written  in  con- 
junction witli  Nicole,  under  whose 
name  it  is  found  in  many  libraries, 
furnished  no  imimportant  aid  to  the 
science  of  argument.  Arnauld  was, 
indeed,  regarded  by  his  contemporaries 
as  the  most  accomplished  dialectician 
of  the  age.  Mr.  Hal  lam  speaks  veiy 
highly  of  his  logic  : — "  Arnauld,"  hie 
says,  "  was  not  an  entire  Cartesian ; 
he  had  himself  been  engaged  in  con- 
troversy with  Descartes;  but  his  under- 
standing was  clear  and  calm,  and  his 
love  of  truth  sincere."  Hence  his  re- 
cognition of  the  superiority  of  the  new 
philosophy  was  unavoidable.  Hallam 
has  given  a  partial  analysis  of  the 
treatise.  He  thinks  that  no  follower 
of  Descartes  had  afforded  a  more  lucid 
distinction  between  imagination  and 
intellection  ;  and  he  concltides  by  ob- 
serving that  the  entire  woik  influenced 
the  age  in  no  inconsiderable  degree. 
His  epitaph  by  Boileau  claims  for  his 
memory  the  higliest  honours : — 

"  Epitaphe  d^ArnauUl. 
"  Au  pied  de  cet  autel  de  stnictore 

grossiere, 
Git  sans  pompe  dans  une  vile  Mere, 
Le  plus  savant  roortel  qui  jamais  ait 

^crit ; 

Amauld,  qui  sur  la  gr^ce  instruit  per 

J6sus.Christ, 
Combattant  pour  Tfiglise,  a  dans  T^ise 

meme 

Souffert  plus  d'un  outrage  et  plus  d*an 
anath^e. 

Plein  d*uii  feu  qu*en  son  coeur  souffia 

Tesprit  divin, 
II  terrassa  Pelage,  il  foudroja  Calrin ; 
De  tons  ces  faux  docteurs'  cocfoodit  H 

morale; 
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Mais  pour  fruit  de  .son  zcle,  on  Vn  vu 
rebuts, 

£a   cent  lieux  opprim^  par  la  noire 
cabale, 

Hirant,  pauvre,  banni,  proscrit,  perse- 
cute, 

£t  menie  par  sa  mort,  leur  fureur  mal 
6teiQte 

N'en  en  jamais  laiss^  les  cendres  en 
repos. 

Si  Dieu  lui-meme,  de  son  ouaille  aainte, 
A  ces  loups  devorauts  n^ayails  cache 
lesos;' 

Boileau,  in  the  last  lines,  alludes  to 
the  circumstance  of  Arnauld*s  place  of 
burial  having  been  for  a  long  time 
unknown.  Uis  heart,  however,  was 
brought  to  Port  Royal ;  and  the  reader 
may  consult  an  amusing  note  in  Bayle 
upon  the  dissensions  that  arose  respect- 
ing his  epitaph.  Boileau  had  praised 
Amauld  before  his  ear  was  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmer.  The  controver. 
sialist,  in  his  old  age,  defended  one  of 
the  poet*s  satires ;  an  act  of  friendship 
which  drew  from  Boileau  the  animated 
tribute  contained  in  his  tenth  epistle, 
where  he  desires  his  Muse  to  inscribe 
the  advocacy  of  Amauld  upon  his  tomb, 
and  sends  her  to  the  Ilydaspes  for  the 
most  precious  gold  to  engrave  it.  His 
third  epistle — 1673 — is  addressed  to 
Amauld;  and  in  it  the  poet  amuses 
himself  with  the  infliction  of  some 
blows  upon  the  head  of  the  learned 
and  excellent  Claude,  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  opponents  of  tlie  Roman  Ca- 
tholic superstitions.  Upon  tliis  admir- 
able writer  we  shall  have  a  few  obseiT- 
ations  to  offer.  For  Uie  present,  without 
venturing  to  enter  into  any  examination 
of  the  religious  opinions  of  Arnauld, 
we  may  observe,  in  passing  to  the  con- 
sideration of  his  friend,  Nicole,  that 
Coleridge  considered  his  arguments  to 
be  irresistible  against  the  low  sacra- 
roentary  doctrine. 

The  moral  essays  of  Nicole  contain 
much  to  interest  a  thoughtful  reader : 
bis  remarks  upon  the  means  of  pre- 
serving peace  among  men  have  re- 
ceived the  highest  praise,  fi'om  writers 


essentially  adverse  to  him.  Voltaire 
said  they  would  not  die ;  and  Madame 
de  S6vignd  declared  that  she  had  never 
read  any  thing  more  useful.  Tlie  trea- 
tise delighted  her.  "  If  you  have  not 
read  it,"  she  writes,  "  pray,  read  it : 
and  if  3'ou  have  read  it,  read  it  again.'' 
Her  son,  on  the  olher  hand,  did  not 
participate  in  her  admiration.  He  de- 
clared that  he  had  never  seen  any  thing 
composed  upon  the  disposition  of  man 
more  disagreeable;  and  that  the  author 
appeared  to  talk  from  a  determination 
to  do  so,  without  having  any  thing  im- 
portant to  communicate.  Nicole  de- 
serves neither  all  the  praise  nor  all  the 
censure.  He  has  none  of  the  vehemence 
of  Arnauld,  none  of  the  sublimity  of 
Pascal.  A  French  critic  traces  the  de- 
fects of  his  writings  to  the  inaction  of 
the  heart.  Pascal,  with  a  mind  equally 
logical,  could  work  out  his  argument 
in  fire  ;  but  Nicole  is  always  cold  and 
didactic.  His  fellow-labourer,  Arnauld, 
kindled  by  the  rapidity  of  his  motion  ; 
but  Nicole  never  seems  to  glow  into 
passion..  He  weaves  his  illustrations 
of  morals  as  he  would  solve  a  problem 
in  geometry.  For  this  reason,  while  he 
is  almost  constantly  clear  and  elegant, 
he  is  oRen  tedious  and  diffuse.  He 
was  one  of  those  architects  who  only 
build  palaces  of  ice.  But  it  is  the  pro- 
perty of  this  order  of  intellect,  in  which 
reason  predominates  over  imagination, 
to  convince  the  understanding,  when  it 
fails  to  touch  the  heart.  It  will  not  be 
thought  one  of  the  least  marks  of  dis- 
tinction conferred  upon  Nicole,  that 
Locke  considered  him  worthy  of  a 
partial  translation  and  abridgement.  A 
little  volume  of  discourses,  adapted  by 
him  from  the  original,  appeared  in 
1828.  It  was  printed  from  the  auto- 
graph of  Locke  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Hancock.  Locke  has  not,  indeed, 
so  much  rendered,  as  transfused  the 
meaning  of  his  author.  We  may  quote 
a  passage  upon  the  true  condition  of 
man;  of  which,  however,  the  extract 
from  Locke  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
translation : — 
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pour  ^tr6  peinires,  m^decins,  philosopfaei, 
mais  qoe  noul  r  sotnmes  pour  ^tre 
Cbr^enf." 


We  have  ventured  to  call  Nicole  the 
Melancthon  of  the  Jansenists.  Upon 
one  ocoaiion  he  was  expressing  to  his 
fellow-soldier,  Amauld,  a  desire  for 
rest.  "  Rest  1"  exclaimed  that  unap- 
peasable champion ;  will  you  not 
have  an  entire  eternity  to  rest  in 
Nicole  was  younger  than  Amauld  by 
about  eleven  years;  and  he  appears 
not  only  to  have  bowed  to  the  age, 
but  to  the  genius  of  his  friend.  Of  his 
life  few  circumstances  have  been  re- 
lated ;  but  in  one  particular  he  resembled 
the  timid  and  accomplished  Matthias. 
In  his  latter  years  he  nad  a  great  aver- 
sion to  leave  nis  home,  from  an  appre- 
hension that,  in  passing  along  the  streets, 


himself,  Mtthi^  before  him  fab  saaH- 
ness  and  infirmities  j  not  thereby  to  de- 
ject or  dispirit  him,  but  to  dispoM  hia 
to  seek  tliat  support  and  estabnahiMiit, 
that  strength  and  greatness,  in  God  done, 
which  is  not  to  be  fonnd  in  the  narroir 
compass  of  his  own  being,  nor  in  aO 
those  things  that  are  tackeato  htm." 


some  tile  might  tumble  on  his  head. 
The  Countess  of  Blessington,  cettainly 
the  most  agreeable  "  idler  in  Italy  "  that 
the  travelling  mania  has  produced  for 
some  time,  has  told  a  similar  anecdote 
of  the  fearfulness  of  Matthias,  with  whom 
the  crossing  of  a  Neapolitan  street  was 
an  exploit  of  courage.  To  Nicole  all 
excursions  by  water  were  equally  ob- 
jectionable. Upon  one  occasion  he 
iixed  his  abode  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Marcel,  because,  he  said,  in  the  event 
of  the  enemy  entering  Paris  by  the 
gate  St.  Martin,  they  would  be  obliged 
to  traverse  all  the  city  before  they 
reached  him. 


SCENES  IK  THE  DESERT. 

Part  IV. 

THE  RETREAT,  NOT  OF  *' THE  TEN  TB0U9AND  *'  —  A  TU»  THROWN  TO  A  WflALB-^ni 
CAMP  OF  HAOI  SOLIMAN— .PRAYER  IN  THE  DESERT— THE  THAR,  OB  BLOOD  REVXMt 
•»A  NIOHT  AT  DAR-. DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TOWN..THK  AlJiRM«~YALOVR  OF  TBI 

natives"  ARABIAN  BOB  ACRB8  DEPOTATIOK  TO  IBRAHIm's  OBNER AL-.tAaE 

ANB  BURNING  OF  A  VILLAOR— THE  CAPTIVES  THE  SOLDIER's  BIVOUAC  — RET ORN 

TO  mB  — COLONEL  CHESNKY  GOD  SAVE  THE  QUEEN  ! 


It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  indigna- 
tion of  our  little  troop  at  this  crowning 
piece  of  cowardly  treachery.  It  was 
ivell  that  my  duty  obliged  me  to  at- 
tend to  the  wounded  man,  else,  I  verily 
believe  that  I  sfiould  have  jumped  into 
tlie  thicket,  and  engaged  in  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  chastise  our  treacherous  as- 
sailants, who  had  immediately  melted, 
as  it  were,  from  off  the  earth,  conceal- 
ing tliemselves  in  the  cover  afforded  by 
the  surrounding  jungle.  The  motive 
which  prompted  the  attack  on  Lynch's 
servant  was  obvious,  as  all  our  valu- 
ables and  money  were  packed  on  his 
horse ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  shot,  which  was  fired  previously , 


in  that  direction.  Lynch's  presence  of 
mind  was  now  invaluable  to  us ;  and 
by  his  directions  we  adopted,  what 
was  probably  the  only  chance  of  sar^ 
ing  our  little  band,  for  we  closed  roand 
Kuddar,  and  his  three  mounted  com- 
rades, with  the  determination  to  pistol 
the  entire  four  on  the  discharge  of 
another  gun  by  their  men.  Our  un- 
daunted bearing  and  nonchalance  was 
of  eflfective  service  to  us,  and  the  danger 
of  their  chiefs,  combined  with  their 
own  innate  cowardice,  saved  ds  once 
more.  Taking  advantage  of  these 
moments  of  irresolution,  we  pushed  on 
vigorously,  for  the  purpose  of  occupying 
some  less  exposed  position.   This  was 
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that  was  then  experienced  by  Kuddur 
on  our  behalf,  when  he  found ,  from 
our  looks  and  the  direction  of  our 
pistol  barrels,  that  his  interests  had 
Decome  so  frightfully  identified  with 
ours.  His  tongue  became  absolutely 
parched  from  terror,  protruding  from 
bis  mouth,  as  he  with  difficulty  sat  u|v 
right  on  liis  horse,  whilst,  with  an 
articulation  rendered  imperfect  and 
choked  by  his  fears,  he  called  down 
on  his  head  the  curse  of  the  Prophet 
if  the  whole  affair  was  not  the  result  of 
an  accident.  We  told  him  that  we 
implicitly  believed  him,  and  quietly 
assured  him  that  we  should  shoot  him 
on  the  next  occurrence  of  a  similar 
accident. 

We  were  not  without  apprehensions 
of  encountering  our  old  foes,  the  Anazi, 
.in  our  front;  so  that  the  reader  may 
imagine  we  were  not  left  much  time  to 
enjoy  the  prospect  of  the  scenery ;  and 
for  mv  part,  I  felt  very  much,  as  I 
should  imagine  a  poor  wretch  to  feel 
whose  unlucky  stars  had  placed  him 
between  a  smoky  chimney  and  a  scold- 
ing wife;  though,  perhaps,  the  latter 
would  be  an  object  of  greater  terror  to 
a  brave  man  than  the  assault  of  ten 
thousand  Anazi.  This,  howetrer,  is  a 
question  which  must  be  determined  by 
such  of  my  readers  as  have  not  been 
equally  fortunate  in  their  domestic 
arrangements  as  myself.  Our  appre- 
hensions of  a  foe  in  front  were  not 
diminished  by  seeing  four  men  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  that  commanded  a 
ravine  by  which  we  should  pass,  and 
who  were  evidently  observing  our 
motions.  We  immediately  despatch- 
ed one  of  Kuddar*s  friends  to  ascer- 
tain, whether  these  new  apparitions 
came  with  intents  wicked  or  cluirita- 
ble,'*  and  during  the  conference  that 
ensued,  made  all  the  haste  we  could  to 

Ctbe  ravine.  I  have  only  to  remark 
,  that  tlie  sensations  of  the  traveller 
who  is  passing  a  mmmtain  -  gorge 
under  momentary  apprehension  of  some 
of  the  rocks  above  being  hurled  on  his 
head,  are  not  of  the  most  pleasing 
nature.  However,  in  our  case  there 
was  more  fear  tl>au  danger;  for  the 
apparitions  turned  out  to  be  four  liarm- 
less  foot  messengers,  who  were  equ;dly 
terrified  at  our  martial  array.  We 
afterwards  discovered,  that  two  of  them 
were  bearers  of  despatches  from  Colonel 
Taylor,  then  our  residoot  minister  at 
Bagdad,  to  our  beloved  chief.  Colonel 
Chesriey.  That  very  night  tliey  stop- 
ped at  the  encampment  of  our  old 


friend  Diaul,  having  first  undergone 
the  superfluous  kmdness  of  being 
wounded  and  stripped  by  that  worthy 
soul,  who  was  awaiting  our  approach, 
doubtless  with  the  benevolent  mtention 
of  protecting  us  against  all  rascals  but 
himself.  Luckily  for  us  he  had  mis- 
taken our  route,  else  we  might  have 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  protect  our- 
selves against  an  assault  from  our  own 
hired  guard  upon  the  rear,  at  the 
moment  of  being  attacked  by  the  Anazi 
in  front. 

Soon  after  our  conference  with  the 
unfortunate  wights  who  were  doomed 
that  same  evenmg  to  enact  the  part  of 
a  tub  thrown  to  a  whale,  and  supply 
our  place  with  tlic  disappointed  Anazi, 
we  entered  on  a  most  welcome  plain 
about  sun>€t,  though  we  still  had  two 
or  three  hours*  journey  to  arrive  at  our 
destination  for  the  night.  It  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  us  that  we  should 
reach  the  jungle,  which  covered  tlie 
plain  before  us  for  many  miles,  ere  it 
could  be  taken  possession  of  by  our 
treacherous  guides.  We  could  not, 
however,  desert  our  wounded  man, 
whose  sufferings  were  intense,  and 
were,  therefore,  obliged  to  proceed  al- 
most at  a  walking  pace.  This  afforded 
the  musketeers  sufficient  time  to 
approach  near  us,  which  they  did, 
presenting  their  guns,  and  roaring 
loudly  at  us;  s^ome  of  them  actually 
dancing,  and  performing  several  antics^ 
that  would  not  have  disgraced  a  merry- 
audrew  at  Bartholomew  Fair.  We  im- 
mediately drew  up,  and  sent  Kuddar 
himself  to  them,  with  a  notice  that  if 
they  advanced  another  step  we  would 
fire  on  them.  Kuddar  returned,  say- 
ing they  had  no  wish  to  follow  us, 
but  that  they  desired  to  recover  some 
sheep  which  had  been  stolen  from  their 
tribe,  and  were  detained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. We  were  soon  in  the  midst 
of  the  jungle,  and  as  darkness  de- 
scended rapidly,  we  made  but  little 
progress  through  the  thicket.  Having 
placed  Kuddar  and  his  tliree  friends 
in  our  front,  we  desired  them  to  lead 
on,  and  thus  secured  ourselves  from 
treachery,  at  the  same  time  that  we  ob- 
liged them  to  force  a  passage  for  us 
where  tiie  thicket  was  closest.  Strange, 
indeed,  wns  our  cortege  as  we  advanced 
that  night  through  tlie  wilderness  of 
jungle,  whilst  overhead,  in  tlie  dark 
concave  of  the  heavens,  a  stray  star 
would  now  and  then  peep  forth,  and 
immediately  disap|)ear,  as  if  unwilling 
to  aid,  even  wiiVji  bf^\e)(S^l^e 
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glOriousi  uiicerlaiuly  of  our  route.  The 
excitement  and  novelty  of  our  position 
began  at  last,  however,  to  give  way  to 
sheer  physical  fatigue;  and  as  I  sat 
on  my  horse,  who,  to  tell  the  truth, 
did  hb  best  lo  keep  me  awake, 
by  stumbling  every  second  step,  I 
began  at  last  to  feel  perfectly  careless 
as  to  whether  we  fell  victims  to  the 
Anazi  or  any  other  foe,  provided  I 
should  be  allowed  to  rest  for  half  an 
hour  before  being  led  forth  to  execu- 
tion. At  last,  however,  our  eyes  were 
gladdened  with  the  gleam  of  a  fire  in 
the  distance ;  and  if  it  had  been  "  the 
beginning  of  the  end"  of  the  world,  I 
think  it  would  have  been  welcome  to 
our  party,  merely  as  being  some  variety. 
The  world  was  not,  however,  so  near 
its  end,  and  the  fire  proved  merely  one 
of  the  watch-fires  of  an  encampment 
in  our  front,  which  soon  became  visible. 
Those  who  talk  of  the  sweetness  of 
Grisi  or  Rubini*s  notes  must  be  si- 
tuated as  I  was  then,  to  understand 
how  much  more  agreeable  to  me  sound- 
ed the  yelping  of  each  cur  that  then 
spoke  to  me  of  safety,  food,  and  repose, 
—  three  things  which  I  hold  to  be  more 
essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  than 
the  finest  opera  without  them. 

We  soon  threw  forward  an  advanced 
guard,  in  the  shape  of  one  of  our 
servants,  who  was  immediately  chal- 
lenged by  an  Arab  sentry,  posted 
near  the  encampment.  The  dialogue 
was  speedily  terminated,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  we 
soon  were  wending  our  way  through 
tents,  escorted  by  a  gaping  crowd.  We 
were  conducted  forthwith  to  the  lent  of 
a  nephew  of  Hagi  Soliman,  Scheik  of 
the  Beni  S&did  tribe,  to  which  it  ap- 
peared that  our  destiny  liad  conducted 
us.  We  had  not  arrived  many  minutes, 
ere  llagi  Soliman  himself  waited  on  us. 
He  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  but  in  whose  spare  and 
active  form  still  lingered  much  of  the 
vigour  of  earlier  years.  He  has  several 
hundred  spearmen,  and  exercises  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  election  of 


on  the  road,  as  there  were  several 
hostile  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood. 
We  were  delighted  to  find,  io  the 
course  of  conversation,  that  the  chief 
enemies  of  our  host  were  our  own 
mysterious  acquaintances,  the  Anazi, 
with  whom,  it  seems,  that  Soliman  and 
his  tribe  had  some  blood-feud,  and 
were  then  engaged  in  hostilities.  Thus, 
we  imagined  that  we  could  not  hare 
got  into  better  quarters,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Catiline,  that 

"  Idem  Telle  atque  idem  nolle,  ea 
demuu  iima  amicitit  est." 

Tlie  first  care  was  to  pro^de,  as  well 
as  we  could,  for  our  wounded  servant, 
and  tlien,  as  soon  as  we  could  decently 
get  rid  of  our  visitors,  to  betake  our- 
selves to  the  repose  of  which  we  stood 
so  much  in  need.  Early  next  morn- 
ing, the  23d  of  September,  sleep  was 
banished  from  our  couches  (if  cloaks 
spread  on  the  ground  deserve  such  an 
epithet)  by  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
encampment;  and  escaping  from  ibe 
crowd  of  idle  visitors,  I  wandered  about 
the  neighbourhood,  and  was  pleased 
to  find  on  every  side  extensive  cultiva- 
tion and  plantations  of  com  and  cotton. 
The  tents  scattered  up  and  down, 
gleaming  white  in  the  morning  sun, 
and  the  cheerful  appearance  of  the  cul- 
tivated fields,  formed  a  most  delightful 
contrast  to  our  journey — dark,  danger- 
ous, and  fatiguing,  of  the  preceding 
night.  Having  superintended  the 
formation  of  a  litter,  into  which  our 
wounded  man  was  put,  we  sent  him 
forward,  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  to 
Dar,  and  prepared  ourselves  to  follow 
shortly  after.  The  town  of  Dar  lay  at 
the  distance  of  six  hours  from  Soliman's 
camp ;  and  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
day  we  commenced  our  journey,  es- 
corted by  the  Scheik's  nephew  and 
ten  men.  In  about  an  hour  we  arrived 
at  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
were  obliged  to  halt  whilst  our  escort 
commenced  pmyin^  with  the  most 
earnest  devotion.  My  readers,  1  trust, 
will  not  consider  me  eitlier  a  Turk  or  a 
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fies  his  majesty  and  omnipresence,  offer 
up  their  simple  homage.  What  temple 
so  sublime!  what  creed  in  outward 
show  so  primitively  pure  1  Nay,  the 
poetry,  if  not  the  holiness,  of  such  a 
scene,  appears  to  me  aided  by  the 
reflection,  that  the  hands  now  stretched 
imploringly  on  high  Irnve,  perhaps,  in 
fulfilment  of  the  dire  curse  upon  their 
race,  been  a  few  hours  previously 
busied  with  deeds  of  violence  or  blood. 
Yet  may  not  some  compunctious  feel- 
ings of  remorse,  at  such  an  hour,  visit  the 
breast  of  the  wandering  robber,  and 
quell  his  ftory  nature,  even  as  at  times 
a  refreshing  cloud  will  steal  across  and 
uell  the  scorching  ntys  of  his  own 
csert  sun,  that  lights  up  that  vast 
cathedral,  whose  limits  are  space,  and 
whose  walls  are  not  "  built  with  hands 
nor  hewn  of  stone.*' 

Here  we  were  joined  by  the  Sclieik 
and  his  young  son,  accompanied  by 
sixty  liorsemcn.  We  were  certainly  a 
very  gay  and  merry  set,  and  our  friends 
did  their  best  to  amuse  us  by  various 
feats  of  horsemanship,  such  as  I  have 
described  in  a  former  chapter.  No- 
thing can  exceed  thieir  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  the  lance;  1  have  frequently 
seen  u  horseman  lift  the  turban  off  a 
comrade's  head  with  the  point  of  his 
spear,  whilst  both  were  galloping  at 
full  speed.  However,  notwithstanding 
all  their  acquired  dexterity,  and  tlieir 
frequent  opportunities  of  displaying  it 
in  war,  their  combats  amongst  them- 
selves are  not  attended  with  as  frequent 
loss  of  life  as  might  be  supposed.  This 
must  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  !ZW, 
or  terrible  blood-revenge,  which  de- 
scends, like  an  inheritance,  on  the 
family  and  relations  of  him  who  has 
fallen,  and  imposes  on  them,  not  only 
the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  avenging  his 
death.  When  we  consider  the  manner 
of  Arab  warfare,  and  how  very  much  it 
is  made  up,  like  the  Homeric  combats, 


shed.  In  the  absence  of  reguUr  forms 
of  government,  no  law,  perhaps,  could 
be  framed,  more  likely  to  quell  the  evil 
passions  of  the  desert  s  roving  children, 
than  one  which  makes  it  thus  the  in- 
terest of  each  man  to  check  the  violence 
of  his  fellow-clansmen,  as  he  may  him- 
self be  afterwards  called  on  to  make 
good  part  of  the  fine,  to  which  his  tribe 
or  family  become  subject  by  the  laws 
of  the  blood-revenge.  Thus  an  Arab 
never  kills  an  unresisting  foe,  unless 
he  has  the  blood  of  some  relation  to 
avenge ;  and  in  general,  when  engaged 
in  predatory  excursions,  the  weaker 
parly  flies  from  tlie  stronger,  nor  at- 
tempts a  resistance  which  might  prove 
fruitless.  The  Anazi  never  attack  the 
camp  of  their  foes  by  night,  lest,  even 
though  they  might  effectually  surprise 
their  antagonists,  any  violence  mignt  be 
offered  to  the  women  in  the  confusion, 
which  would  lead  to  some  resistance, 
and  thus,  perhaps,  to  a  general  mas- 
sacre—  a  result  studiously  avoided  in 
Arab  warfare.  He  who  has  subjected 
himself  and  his  relations  to  tlie  penalty 
of  the  jf  V/rtr,  is  frequently  expelled  by 
his  own  tribe,  and  driven  into  exile, 
till  the  matter  can  be  arranged,  if  pos- 
sible, by  the  intervention  of  mutual 
friends.  In  some  tribes  the  price  of 
blood  is  neariy  1000  piastres,  in  others 
not  more  than  half  that  sum ;  amongst 
the  Anazi  it  is  fifty  camels.  As  al- 
most every  Arab  is  wasyf  or  guardian, 
to  the  family  of  some  friend,  and  is  in 
the  same  way  himself  the  ward  of  some 
other,  from  whom  he  can  claim  protec- 
tion, and  as  this  mutual  bond  of  union 
descends  even  to  the  fourth  generation 
of  those  who  first  established  it,  my  read- 
ers may  (orm  a  faint  idea  of  the  countless 
ramifications  into  which  the  ties  of  re- 
lationship and  wany  spread,  and  the 
consequent  desire,  and  indeed  absolute 
necessity,  of  preventing  the  occurrence 
of  those  blood-feuds,  which  involve  so 
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dMcribCi  an  alarm  was  saddenly  dun 
that  the  Anazi  were  in  view,  and  in- 
stantly the  entire  cavalcade  set  off  at  a 
furious  pace  to  meet  them.  T  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  joining  in 
hopes  of  seeing  a  good  Arab  fight,  and 
confess  that  I  was  not  a  little  mortified 
at  finding  that  it  was  a  false  report. 
However,  I  soon  forgot  my  chagrin  in 
contemplating  the  picturesque  grouping 
of  our  company  as  we  ascended  in 
lengthened  file  the  range  of  gypsum 
hills  which  intervene  between  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  town  of  Dar.  The  in- 
habitants came  out  in  crowds  to  meet 
us,  singing  war-songs,  clashing  their 
arms,  and,  by  raising  as  great  a  noise 
as  possible,  endeavouring  to  impress 
us  with  a  proper  notion  of  their  martial 
temperament.  Thus  our  entry  into  the 
town  resembled  the  march  of  some 
triumphal  conqueror;  and,  had  we 
only  entered  by  a  breach  in  the  walls, 
I  should  have  fancied  myself  a  victor 
at  the  Olympic  games.  We  found  that 
a  house  had  been  allotted  to  us  and 
our  horses;  and,  having  eagerly  de- 
voured a  hasty  supper,  flung  ourselves 
on  our  carpets,  delighted  at  the  idea  of 
sleeping  in  some  place  which  boasted 
the  security  of  walls  and  something 
Itke  an  administration  of  another  law 
tlian  the  "  Lynch  law,*'  which  seems  as 
prevalent  in  the  desert  as  in  Kentucky. 

Early  next  morning  we  were  invaded 
by  tl)rongs  of  eager  visitors,  whose 
anxious  curiosity  to  see  an  European 
overlooked  the  more  polite  course  of 
allowing  us  to  sleep  off  the  fatigues  of 
our  journey.  All  strangers  have  but 
an  indifferent  reputation  in  this  town, 
being  generally  considered  as  spies, 
until  the  contrary  be  proved.  Living, 
as  they  do,  a  life  of  continued  warfare 
with  the  many  tribes  that  congregate 

either  in  search  of  pasture  or  of  plunder 
.L^:  u  —  J    .1   A.   


same  way  within  a  mile  of  Cbartag 
Cross,   but  to  rtturn  to  our  levee  the 

rooming  after  our  arrival ;  my  readefs 
will,  I  am  sure,  pity  me  when  I  lell 
them,  that  nearly  fifty  visitors  thronged 
our  divan,  into  which  ooly  two  small 
apertures  admitted  ligiU  and  air.  All 
the  houses  there  are  furnished  with 
similar  apertures,  which  serve  as  loop- 
holes for  musketry  in  case  of  an  attadc 
However  pleasant  Uiey  may  be  in  war, 
they  certainly  were  not  the  most  agne- 
able  modes  of  ventihuion  in  a  room 
where  between  fifty  and  sixty  persons 
sat  for  hours  smoking  and  drinking 
coffee.  Pleasant  fellows  they  were  too, 
and  had  there  own  slaug  and  jokes; 
many  of  them,  1  suspect,  the  kidnapped 
children  of  some  Arabic  Joe  Miller. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  interest  ex- 
cited amongst  them,  when  they  heard 
that  we  wished  to  establish  a  charcoal 
depot  for  our  steamers  in  their  town, 
and  that  we  were  anxious  to  find  some 
trustworthy  agent  to  whom  we  might 
consign  its  superintendence.  I  regret 
much  that  I  cannot  discover  amongst 
any  of  my  notes  or  papers  how  the 
negotiation  ended.  1  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  management  of  it,  and  felt 
more  interest  in  observing  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  place,  than  in  build- 
ing up  the  most  extensive  cliarcoal 
d^^pots. 

I  have  stated  that  we  felt  overjoyed 
at  sleeping  within  the  secure  walls  of  a 
house,  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  off  a 
thousand  naked  Arabs,  but»  alas !  there 
are  foes  equally,  if  not  far  more  an- 
noying-~  certainly  more  nimble  and 
numerous  —  who  manage  to  enter  the 
strongest  fortress,  and  whose  insidious 
attacks  are  chiefly  made  in  the  un- 
guarded moments  of  sleep.  In  vain  is 
one  slaughtered  and  flung  into  the 
agonies  of  sudden  dissolution  into  the 
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for  never  was  J  so  bitten  by  fleas  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  life  V  I  am 
afraid  that  I  drew  do  such  logical  con-* 
elusion  about  Dar,  and  rather  think 
that  my  indignation  found  a  vent  in 
more  com  n>on place  expletives  —  of 
course,  very  unlike  the  word  d— e  I 
Despite  all  these  annoyances,  I  have 
rather  a  liking  towards  Dar;  and  the 
view  from  the  walls  of  the  town  and 
the  tops  of  the  houses  is  really  beauti- 
ful. The  town  is  built  on  an  elevated 
position,  and  overlooks  a  valley  of  ex- 
treme fertility  that  intervenes  between 
it  and  the  river.  Througl)  this  valley 
flows  a  canal  of  great  antiquity,  and 
probably  the  work  of  some  of  the 
anoient  Persian  monarchs,  if  not  of 
some  Uoman  general  or  proconsul  at  a 
later  period.  However  tliat  be,  it  is  of 
tlie  greatest  service  at  the  present  day 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  as  from 
it  a  number  of  small  rills  are  conducted 
over  the  neighbouring  fields  and  gar- 
dens. Beyond  tliis  valley  glides  the 
glorious  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
is  here  positively  majestic;  whilst  the 
opposite  bank,  by  its  complete  desola- 
tion, affords  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
fertile  grounds  near  the  town.  I1ie 
vast  plain  at  the  side  opposite  to  Dar  is 
inliabited  only  by  scattered  families  of 
Arabs,  and  from  its  barrenness  affords 
even  them  a  precarious  subsistence. 
Narrow  streets,  some  indifferent  shops, 
Itouses  without  windows,  a  sprinkling 
of  minarets,  and  crowds  of  Arabs, 
Mussulmans,  and  a  few  Jews,  must 
complete  the  only  picture  worth  giving 
of  Dar. 

Our  stay  being  very  limited,  we  began 
at  once  to  make  preparations  for  our 
departure.  As  it  was  useless  attempt- 
ing to  bring  our  wounded  servant  along 
with  us,  we  made  arrangements  for 
leaving  him  under  the  care  of  a  native 
doctor.  Our  next  concern  was  to  at- 
tempt providing  ourselves  with  an  escort, 
which  should  not  merely  protect  us 
against  chance  robbers,  but  undertake 
not  to  pillage  us  themselves.  Our 
thoughts  turned  at  once  to  Scheik  Soli- 
man,  as  the  man  of  most  influence  and 
respectability.  The  gold  watch  which 
we  presented  to  him  the  night  we 
stopped  in  his  encampment,  still  re; 
tained  (without  meaning  a  pun)  its  due 
weight.  We  heard  that  he  was  about 
lo  go  to  Aleppo,  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  his  Meraum  tax  to  the  pacha, 
ana  also  for  the  purpose  of  bribing  that 
three-tailed  dignitary  to  overlook  dif- 
ferent Utile  enormities  inadvertently 


committed  during  the  course  of  the 
year.  Accordingly,  we  oflered  to  give 
him  four  purses,  or  about  twenty 
pounds,  for  permission  to  join  himia 
his  journey  to  Aleppo ;  he  engaging  on 
his  part  to  bring  witli  him  a  hundred 
well-mounted  horsemen,  and  we  pro* 
mising,  in  case  of  any  attack,  to  lend 
him  all  the  aid  in  our  power.  We 
were  well  pleased  with  this  arrange- 
ment, as  it  would  enable  us  to  repair 
to  tlie  camp  of  our  recent  hosts,  the 
treacherous  Kuddar  and  Scheik  Saoub, 
from  whom  we  were  determined  to 
demand  satisfaction  for  our  wounded 
man,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  to  prove,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
that  the  English  were  not  to  be  insulted 
or  injured  with  impunity.  Having, 
therefore,  talked  over  all  our  arrange- 
ments, visited,  and  received  visits, 
wandered  over  the  town,  and  peeped 
into  different  bazars,  we  retired  to  rest, 
not  displeased  with  the  day  we  had 
passed . 

On  the  following  morning,  the  26th 
of  September,  Scheik  Soli  man  came  to 
us  at  an  early  hour,  informing  us  that 
his  men  were  in  readiness,  waiting  for 
us  outside  the  town.  Our  baggage  was 
forthwith  packed  up,  and  we  took  our 
departure,  presenting  to  our  host,  the 
master  of  the  house  where  we  had 
lodged,  H  double-barrelled  gun.  On 
entering  tlie  streets  we  were  surprised 
to  find  tliem  tlironged  with  motley 
groups  of  every  age  and  sex,  who 
were  patrolling  tiie  town,  raising  every 
minute  fearful  yells  and  screams, striking 
their  bucklers,  and  singing  with  Itarsli 
and  discordant  voices.  On  inquiring 
the  cause  of  this  sudden  and  extraordi- 
nary tumult,  we  were  told  that  news 
had  just  arrived  of  tlie  Anazi  having 
assembled  in  considerable  force,  and 
sacked  some  of  the  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town.  Nothing, 
therefore,  could  exceed  the  eager  desire 
of  the  town's  people  to  march  forth, 
seek  out  the  spoiler,  and  give  him 
battle.  What  bosom  would  not  beat 
with  martial  ardour  on  beholding  these 
gallant  fellows  burnishing  their  arms, 
sharpening  their  swords,  tossing  aloft 
their  bucklers,  shouting  witli  eagerness 
for  the  onset ;  and,  in  a  word,  inflamed 
with  so  much  courage  that  it  had  to 
And  a  vent,  prepiaratory  to  the  expected 
engagement,  in  antics  of  the  most  in- 
cr^iblc  nature?  "Happy  land,''  I 
mentally  exclaimed,    tnat  can  boast 
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is  in  their  swords.  Would  to  Heaven 
that  thy  daughters  did  not  stain  their 
under-lips  blue,  or  mark  their  foreheads 
with  fantastic  figures,  traced  on  their 
tawny  skins  by  gunpowder,  tlien 
mightest  thou  boast  tlmt  all  thy  sons 
were  brave, and  all  thy  daughters  fair!*' 
My  meditations  were  here  broken  by 
new  shouts,  which  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  some  fugitives  who  had  just 
made  their  escape  from  the  enemy, 
llie  intelligence  they  brought  was  of 
importance.  The  attacking  force  con- 
sisted not  of  the  loose  cavalry  of  the 
Anazi,  but  of  the  troops  of  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  who  was  exacting  vengeance  for 
tribute  led  unpaid,  and  a  score  of  other 
wrongs  that  his  soldiers  were  now 
burying  in  the  ruins  of  the  habitations 
of  the  guilty.  Foremost  amongst  the 
delinquent  towns  stood  Dar.  For  a 
long  time,  I  fear,  the  tax-gatherer  of 
the  Sublime  Porte  had  not  dared  to 
visit  that  refractory  town,  and  few  were 
the  receipts  that  its  governors  could 
shew  for  the  "  merauro." 

Whew !  where  the  deuce  are  all  the 
brave  fellows  I  saw  a  few  moments 
before  in  the  streets?  Changed  in  a 
minute  into  the  most  skulking-looking 
dastards,  creeping  stealthily  along, 
afraid  even  of  their  own  shadows,  or 
joining  in  actual  cries  and  lamentations 
with  their  women .  Such  was  the  terror 
and  panic  with  which  they  were  all 
inspired,  that  many  were  actually  run- 
ning out  of  the  town  already,  carrying 
off  whatever  they  esteemed  of  most 
value  —  most,  therefore,  leaving  their 
wives  l)ehind.  However,  when  we  con- 
sider the  cruelty  of  the  Turkish  soldiers, 
and  the  unsparing  manner  in  which 
they  deal  forth  all  the  horrors  of  war 
on  those  wiio  presume  to  resist — literal- 
ly exterminating  tlie  inhabitants  of 
whatever  refractory  town  they  may  be 
let  loose  on,  and  enslaving  any  fugi- 


cios;  and,  noiwitbstanding  the  un- 
avoidable contempt  which  we  felt  to- 
wards them,  we  were  anxious  to  do 
iliera  any  service  we  could.  They  had 
surrounded  our  horses,  and  many  had 
even  thrown  themselves  flat  in  the  dust, 
imploring  us  not  to  abandon  tliem. 
Presently  the  governor,  accompanied 
hy  the  leading  town's  people  and  the 
moolahs,  approached  and  entreated  fa 
to  intercede  for  them  with  Ibrahim's 
general.  As  it  certainly  would  not  be 
very  charitable  (o  refuse  so  trifling  a 
favour ;  and,  as  it  was  not  unlikely  that 
our  intercession,  perhaps,  might  have 
some  weight,  we  agreed  to  take  ujxm 
ourselves  the  characters  of  plenipo- 
tentiaries, and  endeavour  to  effect  a 
compromise  between  the  lioD  and  his 
prey.  Accordingly,  af^er  some  brief 
consultation,  it  was  resolved  to  visit  the 
Egyptian  encampment ;  and  there  mol- 
lify, as  far  as  possible,  the  wrath  of  the 
general.  As  no  time  was  to  be  lost, 
we  were  soon  on  the  road,  accompanied 
by  the  governor  and  chief  men  of  the 
place.  What  a  singular  change  in  oar 
relative  positions!  Not  many  hoan 
previously  we  had  been  at  the  mercy 
of  those  who  were  now  our  suppliants; 
and  the  few  who  had  been  expecting 
every  minute  to  bequeath  their  bones 
to  tlie  desert  and  their  property  to  its 
banditti,  were  now  the  arbiteni  of  life 
and  death  to  a  whole  people.  But  the 
East  is  the  land  of  surprising  revolu- 
tions; and  it  seems  that  even  an  ordi- 
nary traveller  there  must,  more  or  less, 
represent  in  his  owu  adventures,  wliat 
has  been  the  fashion  or  destiny  of  the 
country  from  time  immemorial. 

Our  road  lay  in  a  south-west  direc- 
tion from  Dar,  and  the  troops  were 
reported  to  be  at  about  six  houts  dis- 
tance. We  passed  in  our  course  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Raraah,  whidi  bad 
been,  I  believe,  the  ultimate  boundary 
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nature,  ^lien  ihe  opportunity  occurred 
of  stealing  twopenny- worth  of  rope, 
though  at  that  very  time  he  was  ac- 
tually a  suppliant  for  his  life.  I  really 
think  I  could  with  pleasure  have  seen 
him  hung  with  his  stolen  halter.  His 
example  was  promptly  followed  by  his 
retinue;  and  not  a  halter,  rope,  or 
other  portable  commodity,  was  allowed 
to  escape  their  searching  eyes  and 
nimble  hands.  They  grew,  however, 
somewhat  more  discreet  in  their  be- 
haviour, when  we  came  within  hearing 
of  the  musketry  that  was  discharged 
every  now  and  then  in  the  direction 
of  the  Iroops.  Soon  afterwards  we  were 
challenged  by  one  of  their  sentinels. 
He  and  some  of  his  comrades  hard  by 
saluted  irs  with  marks  of  profound  re- 
spect, and  one  of  them  instantly  offered 
to  accompany  us  to  the  general,  for 
whom  we  inquired  in  the  first  instance. 
We  had  leisure  on  our  way  to  examine 
the  position  which  had  been  taken  up. 
Protected  on  one  side  by  the  Euphrates, 
and  on  two  others  by  deep  canals,  the 
encampment  might  be  considered  per- 
fectly secure  against  sudden  charges  of 
cavalry,  which  was  the  chief,  if  not 
only  danger  to  be  apprehended.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  strange  novelty 
of  every  thing  around  us.  There  had 
evidently  been  some  hard  fighting,  for 
here  and  there  were  several  piles  of 
muskets  with  the  bayonets  resting  on 
one  another,  so  as  to  form  a  support 
for  a  roof  of  cloaks  or  canvass,  thus 
making  compact,  small  tents,  under 
the  shade  of  each  of  which  reposed 
a  wounded  comrade.  In  another  di- 
rection swarthy  Abyssinians  were  skin- 
ning and  roasting  whole  carcasses  of 
sheep,  part  of  the  captured  spoil,  and 
stirring  enormous  fires,  apparently  re- 
gardless of  the  heat,  though  the  ther- 
mometer was  standing  at  105*.  Several 
Nubian  slaves  were  loading  cameUi  in 
another  quarter,  and  all  the  soldiers 
seemed  more  or  less  busy,  either  in 
sorting  their  booty,  attending  to  their 
arms,  or  preparing  iheir  dinner.  The 
whole  scene  was  one  of  singular  ani- 
mation and  bustle. 

We  soon  amved  at  tlie  general's  tent, 
which  was  of  a  bell  form,  and  composed 
of  handsome  green  silk.  His  horse  was 
standing  outside, —  a  splendid  animal, 
and  magnificently  caparisoned  in  the 
Egj'ptian  fashion  ;  t  c.  large  saddle, 
immense  stirrups,  a  silk  head-stall  and 
bridle,  and  a  massive  silver  halter.  A 
number  of  Egyptian  Bedouins  sur- 
rounded the  entrance  of  the  lent,  clad 


in  long  flowing  robes,  and  wearing 
prodigious  turbans.   Tlie  general  ad- 
vanced to  meet  us,  and  received  us  in 
the  most  courteous  manner.  He  asked 
us  many  Questions  about  our  boats  ; 
and  seemed  tolerably  well-informed  as 
to  the  force  and  objects  of  our  expedi- 
tion. He  asked  us,  in  particular,  whe- 
ther we  had  been  molested  by  any  of 
the  Arabs  during  our  journey ;  and  on 
our  replying  that  the  Anazi  had  been  a 
little  troublesome,  he  immediately  told 
us  that  one  of  their  chiefs  had  caused 
him  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  but  that  he 
hoped  ere  long  to  have  him  in  custody. 
From  the  description  which  he  gave  of 
this  troublesome  Arab,  we  fancied  that 
we  could  recognise  the  features  of  our 
old  acquaintance  Diaul,  who  had  led 
the  attack  which  was  made  on  me  and 
Lynch  when  crossing  the  river.  A  high 
reward  had  been  offered  for  his  head. 
He  told  us  that  of  late  they  had  become 
quite  insufferable.    We  were  shewn  an 
Anazi  scheik  who  had  been  made  pri- 
soner that  morning,  and  who  was  sitting 
on  the  ground  in  the  general's  tent. 
He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
and  seemed  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  his  misfortunes ;  yet  shewed 
no  sign  of  wanting  firmness  or  nerve, 
tliough  he  knew  his  head  would  pro- 
bably be  severed  from  his  body  m  a 
few  hours.  One  of  the  chief  scheiks  of 
the  tribe  had  been  sent  off  the  same 
morning  to  Constantinople,  to  be  exa- 
mined, tried,  and  probably  condemned. 
Our  interview  with  the  general  was  too 
short  to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  exactly  what  the  charges 
of  the  Turkish  government  against  the 
Anazi  were.    We  now  began  to  think 
of  our  office  as  peace-makers ;  and  on 
a  sign  being  given,  the  deputation  from 
Dar  was  introduced.    The  governor 
flung  himself  on  the  ground  at  the 
generars  feet;  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  all  his  companions.  Whilst 
the  governor  was  beslobbering  the  ge- 
neral with  his  tears,  kissing  his  feet, 
and  making  all  the  gestures  of  an  un- 
happy maniac,  I  could  not  help  draw- 
ing Elliott's  attention  to  the  ludicrous 
contrast  afforded  by  an  end  of  the  stolen 
halter  peeping  at  that  critical  moment 
from  his  pocket.  "  You  come  now,  do 
ye?"  shouted  the  general,  in  a  passion. 
"  Dogs !  1  spit  upon  you     and  he 
actually  did  so.    **  When  1  bring  my 
soldiers,  you  come?  ha!   Thank  the 
English  that  I  leave  a  single  stone  of 
your  houses  together.   If  it  were  not 
for  them,  bef<^§iti|§d^^(9^^«"'^ 
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town  should  be  like  to  yonder  village.'* 
As  he  spoke  he  drew  aside  yet  wider 
the  silken  curtain  which  half  obscured 
the  entrtnce  of  the  tent,  and  pointed 
to  where  ascending  smoke  marked  the 
remains  of  a  once  populous  village.  It 
appeared  subsequently  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  village,  though  taken 
completely  by  surprise,  had  not  fought 
negligently  or  ill ;  and  it  was  not  till 
ader  four  hours'  hard  fighting  that  the 
general  was  able  completely  to  master 
all  opposkioD,  and  return  to  his  tent 
with  the  comfortable  feeling  that  he 
had  consigned  to  complete  destruction 
that  whidi  he  had  found  prosperous 
and  happy.  We  took  advantage  of  the 
generals  present  molliiied  temper, and 
were  impressing  on  him  tlie  aovantage 
of  not  killing  and  massacring  all  the 
old  men  and  women  of  Dar,  when  our 
conference  was  abruptly  terminated  by 
a  messenger,  who  brought  intelligence 
that  the  soldiers  who  were  bringing  in 
the  booty  were  hard  pressed  by  a  body 
of  cavalry,  and  that,  being  encumbered 
with  large  flocks  of  sheep,  tliey  were 
thrown  somewhat  into  confusion.  Or- 
ders were  immediately  issued  through 
the  cainp  for  every  horseman  to  mount 
and  be  ofif  towards  the  scene  of  action. 
We  likewise  hurried  out  with  the  hope 
of  seeing,  if  not  of  partakiiiff  in,  the 
approadiing  "  scrimmage/*  The  camp 
presented  a  singular  scene  of  bustle 
and  confusion.  £ach  roan  sallied  forth 
according  to  the  order  in  which  he 
could  get  himself  and  his  steed  ready 
for  action.  Some  lefl  their  dinners  half 
finished ;  others  went  ofThalf  accoutred ; 
and,  in  a  word,  all  spoke  the  confusion 
of  an  irregular  system  of  warfare ;  whilst 
the  various  bodies,  as  they  issued  from 
the  camp,  bore  more  resemblance  to 
separate  bands  of  banditti  than  disci- 
plined soldiers.   Tlie  whole  prospect. 


casioned  by  the  dust,  some  awkward 
mistake  might  be  made,  and  that  be 
could  never  forgive  himself  if  any  aoci' 
dent  were  to  be^l  sucli  honoured  guests 
as  ourselves.  In  short,  it  was  pretty 
clear  that,  for  some  reasons  best  knomi 
to  himself,  the  general  was  detennined 
we  should  not  witness  his  actions ;  and 
there  was,  accordingly,  no  course  k& 
for  us  but  to  submit  with  constrained 
couitesy  to  tliat  which  was  irremediable. 
I  confess  tliis  was  a  sore  disappoint- 
ment to  me ;  but  it  was  in  part  alle- 
viated by  my  amusement  at  seeing 
anotlier  pressed  into  the  service,  wbidi 
we  who  Dad  volunteered  were  foibiddeo 
to  join.  This  other  was  the  Anazi  pri- 
soner, whom  I  have  mentioned  as  sealed 
patiently  awaiting  his  doom  in  the  ga^ 
Derafs  tent.  He  was  led  forth,  and 
obliged  to  mount  a  sorry  back,  and 
join  the  retinue  of  the  general,  who 
at  the  moment  was  about  to  deport 
on  an  expedition  against  his  tribe. 
Pleasant  position  tliat !  However,  his 
countenance  or  manner  disclosed  not 
his  sentiments.  He  went  through  the 
prescribed  routine  with  ail  the  sangfroid 
of  an  Indian  pliilosopher  undergoing 
the  acutest  tortures.   As  soon  as  the 

funeral  and  his  suite  had  disappeared, 
and  my  comrades,  being  resolved  to 
see  something,  turned  our  }M>rses*  heads 
towards  the  village  whose  smoking 
ruins  tlie  general  iiad  pointed  out.  It 
lay  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  his 
tent.  As  we  approached,  tlie  wind, 
which  blew  from  it,  seemned  actually 
laden  witli  the  fostor  of  lialf-bumed 
carcasses.  It  was  an  odour  periectly 
unlike  any  I  liad  ever  before  encoun- 
tered. Tliere  was  no  escaping  from  it. 
It  cluop;  to  ones  nostrils,  clothes, 
every  tiling.  But  we  had  short  time 
for  reflection,  for  we  were  soon  on  the 
spot.   A  broken  part  of  the  rampart 
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session  of  by  the  invaders,  the  flames 
and  heat  of  the  adjoining  houses,  when 
fired,  must  have  consigned  them  to 
the  roost  painful  and  torturing  end. 
Filled  with  disgust,  I  was  urging  my 
horse  forward,  when  the  noble  animal, 
with  the  instinct  of  his  race,  refused  to 
budge ;  and  on  looking  down  I  saw, 
stretched  across  the  narrow  path,  the 
body  of  a  young  woman,  clasping  an 
tnfant  to  her  breast.  Her  clothes  were 
still  burning ;  and  as  the  offensive  ex- 
halations rose  from  her  body,  I  either 
heard,  or  ftincied  that  I  heard,  the  hiss- 
ing noise  of  the  flames,  as  they  licked  up 
the  juices  that  oozed  through  the  pores 
in  the  body.  Yet  even  there  — there, 
of  the  midst  of  all  that  is  horrible  or 
devilish — the  bland  smile  of  infoncy 
seemed  ytt  to  linger  on  the  face  of  the 
infant,  which  in  the  struggles  of  death 
she  had  clasped  to  her  bosom  with  all 
that  frightful  energy  which  a  molher 
alone  can  feel.  Yet  one  of  the  feet 
of  the  child  had  been  burnt  off*.  It 
must  surely  have  been  freed  from  all 
mortal  sufibring  ere  that  terrible  agony 
eould  have  reached  it,  for  its  face  was 
as  the  face  of  slumber.  And  the  mo- 
ther— so  lovely,  so  young!  Two  of 
the  fingers  of  her  lell  hand  had  been 
lopped  off"  —  probably  for  the  sake 
of  some  rings  which  she  had  worn 
on  them.  This,  then,  is  war  1  A  little 
farther  on  lay  a  different  object.  It 
was  the  body  of  an  old  man.  He 
had,  perhaps,  grown  aged  in  some 
cot  hard  by  — had  cultivated  his  little 
arden  —  earned  a  precarious  liveli- 
ood  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  (for 
his  garb  shewed  him  not  to  be  one 
of  the  wandering  tribes)  —  and  had, 
perhaps,  old  as  he  was,  ties  that  made 
the  light  of 'heaven  still  dear  to  him. 
He  fell  wounded  by  a  musket-ball  in 
the  right  knee,  which  was  completely 
shattered.  In  his  agony,  his  head  had 
been  forced  into  a  burning  mass  of 


no  tear,  uttered  no  cry ;  for  there  are 
griefs  too  deep  for  tears.  She  sat  with 
her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and  her  hand 
supporting  her  head,  that  trembled  witli 
the  palsy,  whilst  her  eyes  were  steadily 
riveted  on  the  disfigured  remains  before 
her.  Our  approach  roused  her  not; 
yet  Iters  was  not  the  stupor  of  one 
whom  Providence  in  his  mercy  has 
deprived  of  all  consciousness  capable 
of  appreciating  misfortune.  There  was 
resignation  in  her  attitude — the  re- 
signation of  utter  helplessness;  tliere 
was  calmness— the  mute  calmness  of 
despair.  Was  not  this  a  "  Scene  in 
the  Desert  ?" 

As  we  rode  on,  and  slowly  wound 
our  way  through  the  yet  smouldering 
ruins,  we  could  see  the  bodies  of  little 
children  half  burnt — strong  men,  lying 
in  positions  distorted  by  the  agony  of 
the  death  struggle ;  whilst  others  seem- 
ed as  though  they  had  died  without 
pain  —  some  of  them  seated,  others 
reclining,  as  if  reposing  afler  tome 
fatiguing  exertion.  Their  bodies  exhi- 
bited no  marks  of  wounds  or  of  fire ; 
and  their  death  must  have  been  caused 
by  suffocation.  Amongst  other  sights 
that  met  my  eyes  in  this  ghastly  village 
of  death  was  one  that  moved  me 
strangely  at  the  time,  when  I  consider 
how  much  more  really  terrific  objects 
lay  around  me.  It  was  that  of  the 
body  of  a  sheep  that  was  half  con- 
sumed by  the  fire,  whilst,  in  the  midst 
of  the  scene  of  slaughter  and  desolation, 
her  little  lamb  was  fondling  with  her 
breast,  and  skipping  about  in  a  play* 
ful  unconsciousness  that  formed  a  bitter 
mockery  and  cutting  satire  on  the  deeds 
of  blood  wrought  by  the  hand  of  man. 

If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other which  can  disgust  a  person  with 
his  race,  it  is  to  walk  over  a  field  of 
battle  when  the  strife  is  done — when 
the  shouts  that  warmed,  and  the  dan- 
ger that  fired  the  blood  and  steeled  the 
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And  see  worms  of  the  earth,  and  fowU  of 
the  air. 

Beasts  of  the  forest,  all  gathering  there ; 
All  reading  man  as  their  prej, 
All  rejoicing  in  his  decay." 

"  By  the  life  of  my  head,  God  is 
great  T  exclaimed  a  savage -looking 
Bedouin,  as  he  passed  by  me  in  search 
of  plunder,  and  beheld  the  little  lamb 
I  have  described  skipping  playfully 
about.  Tt  was  his  creed  God  is 
great!"  'Twas  the  church  service 
which  he  chants  over  the  grave  or  tlie 
festiv^  board.  How  typical  of  the  fatal 
predestinarian  principles  that  sway  the 
Mussulman,  and  keep  him  now,  and 
have  kept  him  for  centuries,  in  a  state 
of  sluggish  indifference  as  to  the  past, 
and  apathy  as  to  his  future,  prospects. 
Let  him  but  exclaim  "  AUhummd-al- 
illah  r'  and  he  seems  reconciled  to  the 
worst  misfortune,  and  resigned  to  what- 
ever fate  may  have  in  store  for  him. 
"  Yes,*'  thought  1,  "  a  day  of  retri- 
bution and  vengeance  for  this  foul 
day's  work  shall  come,  for  Goo  is 

GREAT." 

The  village  had  been  defended  by  a 
rampart  of  clay  on  the  side  most  remote 
from  the  river ;  and  when  the  ram|)art 
had  been  forced,  some  of  tlie  inhabit- 
ants had  evidently  tried  to  escape  by 
swimming  the  broad  stream  of  the 
Euphrates,  for  the  paths  that  led  to  the 
bank  were  strewn  with  the  carcasses  of 
those  who  had  been  shot  down  like 
dogs  in  attempting  this  their  last  chance. 
On  a  small  mound  between  the  camp 
and  village  the  melancholy  band  of 
captives  stood.  Old  and  young,  men 
and  women,  children  and  slaves,  were 
there.  Not  a  stitch  of  clothing  wortli 
robbing  had  been  left  them  by  the 
rapacious  soldiery;  and  several  had 
literally  no  protection  from  the  blister- 
ing rays  of  the  sun,  now  poured  on 
them  with  unrelenting  ardour.  Almost 
all  of  them  had  torn  their  faces  and 


preparing,  we  could  hear  every  now 
and  tlien  ttie  scattered  shots  which  the 
soldiery,  drunk  with  gore,  continued 
to  fire  on  the  poor  fugitives  that  re- 
mained, or  oil  those  who,  having 
escaped,  ventured  to  approach  again 
near  the  hearths  of  their  overturned 
household  gods.  As  our  party  was  too 
numerous  to  dine  in  the  generars  tent, 
the  repast  was  spread  outside;  but  I 
confess  that  the  sight  I  had  witnessed* 
before  dinner  bad  completely  deprived 
me  of  appetite,  and  I  could  not  but  fieel 
as  though  it  were  an  impiety  to  touch 
the  viands  which  had  been  procured 
by  robbery  and  murder.  The  fowls, 
the  mutton,  the  milk,  Sec.  &c.,  which 
were  now  spread  in  wasteful  profusion 
before  us,  had  been  but  a  few  hours 
previously  the  property  of  those  whose 
liomes  we  had  witnessed  in  ruins,  and 
whose  dead  bodies  were  even  then  im- 
pregnating the  atmospliere  not  far  from 
us  witli  the  loathsome  impurities  of  n- 
pid  decay.  And  yet  the  destruction 
which  had  thus  fallen  on  the  doomed 
village,  and  which  would  likewise  but 
for  our  presence  have  been  dealt  out  to 
the  town  of  Dar,  was  almost  as  useless 
as  it  was  wicked,  llie  general,  accom- 
panied as  he  was  by  5000  troops,  had 
only  to  demand  the  arrears  of  taxes 
due  to  his  government,  and  to  levy  a 
fine  of  any  amount  for  the  delay  in 
payment,  and  he  would  easily  have 
obtained  it.  But  by  utterly  destroying 
and  burning  the  inhabitants  and  their 
property,his  government  must  eventual- 
ly lose,  for  years  must  elapse  ere  those 
who  have  utterly  lost  all  can  be  in  a 
condition  to  be  fleeced  again,  whilst 
the  booty  actually  bagged  "  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  property  wantonly 
destroyed  and  wasted.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  by  any  one  wlio  understands  the 
disposition  of  the  Syrian  Arabs,  tliat  a 
terrible  example  being  made  of  one  re- 
fractory town  induces  others  to  be  more 
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and  I  had  better,  therefore,  resume  my 
tale ;  and  must  assure  my  readers  that 
he  or  she  wouhl  be  very  much  mis- 
taken were  they  to  imagine  that  our 
disgust  at  the  ferocity  of  tiie  general 
and  his  troops  prevented  us  from  at- 
tending to  our  own  interests,  for  we 
took  especial  caie  to  request  of  him 
the  favour  of  an  order  tonhe  various 
scheiks  between  Dar  and  Berizick, 
commanding  tliem  to  furnish  us  witii 
guides,  and  aiTord  us  every  aid.  He 
instantly  consented,  and  offered  to  fur- 
nish us  with  an  escort  of  his  own 
soldiers;  an  offer  which  we  declined. 
On  which  he  sent  for  Hagi  Soliman, 
and  ordered  him  to  have  every  atten- 
tion paid  to  us ;  and  told  him  tliat  he 
should  answer  with  his  head  for  the 
treatment  we  might  experience.  Thus 
we  found  ourselves  placed  in  a  position 
which  suddenly  enabled  us  to  command 
those,  from  whom  a  short  time  pre- 
viously we  were  in  danger  of  our  lives. 
The  conversation  was  prolonged  after 
dinner  by  the  introduction  of  pipes 
and  coffee;  and  it  was  tolerably  late 
when  we  rose  to  wish  the  general  good 
night. 

We  had  no  intention  of  returning 
to  Dar  till  the  morning,  and  therefore 
spread  our  carpets  outside  on  the  sand, 
and  had  our  horses,  as  usual,  picketed 
around  us.  Assuredly  ours  was  a  wild 
bivouac.  In  every  direction  the  watch- 
fires  shot  their  vivid  gleams  athwart  the 
dark  figures  that  flitted  ever  and  anon 
between  the  eye  and  them.  Groups  of 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  soldiers,  mingled 
with  the  Bedouins  clad  in  the  flowing 
garb  and  turbans  of  their  tribe,  formed 
rings  around  the  various  fires ;  at  most 
of  which  some  one  was  busy  in  re- 
counting his  various  exploits  during 
the  day,  whilst  his  flashing  eyes  and 
animated  gestures  rendered  him  the 
object  of  as  much  interest  to  us  as  to 
his  auditors.  Occasionally  the  sharp 
sound  of  a  rifle  was  heard  from  tite 
distant  outposts,  flred,  perhaps,  in  the 
drunken  wantonness  of  victory  at  some 
skulking  fugitive ;  whilst  at  times,  high 
above  the  neighing  of  the  war-steeds 
and  the  tumult  of  on  extensive  encamp- 
ment, rose  the  "  Ullah-ullah-hee  or 
wail  of  the  unfortunate  captives,  shrill 
and  clear,  like  the  keen  of  an  Irish 
funeral  in  the  mountains,  and  anon 
dying  on  the  night  breeze,  that  floated 
the  ill-omened  sound  off,  far  into  the 
desert.  . 

One  by  one  these  sounds  were  stilled, 
and  a  solitary  sentry  alone  paced  by 


each  fire.  The  wail  of  the  captives  hud 
subsided ;  the  steeds  no  longer  neighed ; 
and  all  was  at  last  buried  in  the  pro* 
found  of  night\s  silent  bosom. 

On  the  following  morning  we  arose 
early,  or  rather  our  rest  was  disturbed 
by  several  parties  who  were  bringing 
in  prisoners.  They  were  chiefly  Anazi, 
and  we  regarded  them  with  no  slight 
interest,  as  we  thought  it  not  unlikely 
that  they  were  some  of  the  band  who 
had  been  waiting  to  intercept  our  re- 
turn. Scheik  Soliman  and  the  Governor 
of  Dar  having  agreed  to  pay  their 
"  meraum,''  and  thereby  made  their 
peace  with  the  general,  were  permitted 
to  accompany  us  on  our  return  to  the 
town.  Several  unhappy  wretches,  who 
had  been  endeavouring  to  conceal  them- 
selves from  the  ruthless  pursuit  of  the 
Egyptian  soldiers,  supplicated  for  per- 
mission to  join  us,  and  easily  obtained 
leave  to  fall  in  with  our  party.  We 
had  thus  the  satisfaction  of  rescuing 
many  from  tlie  tortures  and  maltreat- 
ment to  which  they  would  have  other- 
wise been  subjected,  as  well  as  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  our  chance 
arrival  in  the  country  had  also  been 
most  probably  instrumental  in  saving 
the  entire  town  of  Dar  from  the  horrors 
of  an  assault.  I  must  add  that  the  in- 
habitants appeared  not  ungrateful,  for 
they  all  turned  out  to  meet  us,  and 
saluted  us,af\er  their  fashion,  with  dis- 
cordant songs  of  joy.  The  old  and  the 
young— the  grandtather  and  the  grand- 
child —  all  joined  in  the  request  that 
we  would  stay  in  their  town ;  and, 
when  they  found  that  impossible,  a 
regular  tumult  arose,  all  disputing  who 
was  to  have  the  honour  of^  supplying 
us  with  breakfast.  Tlie  matter  was  at 
length  compromised  by  our  agreeing  to 
take  our  meal  in  what  I  must  call  the 
town-hall,  for  want  of  a  better  epithet. 
It  was  a  large  empty  building,  to  which 
any  name  might  have  applied,  and 
which  apparently  might  have  served 
alike  for  a  theatre  or  a  barn. 

We  lefl  Dar  and  its  grateful  in- 
habitants immediately  on  finishing  as 
hearty  a  meal  as  I  ever  partook  of; 
and  set  forward,  protected  oy  the  Tus- 
kary  or  firman  of  the  Egyptian  general, 
and  escorted  by  the  nephew  of  Soli- 
man, with  fifteen  of  his  men. 

We  were  now  travelling  in  altered 
guise ;  wc  had  a  respectable  escort,  and 
our  passport  rendered  the  heads  of  all 
whom  we  met  answerable  for  our 
safety.  And  I  think  that  I  ought  here 
to  draw  my  na^raJivj^tqQ^^^r  [ 
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feel  that  I  have  not  material  sufficiently 
interesting  for  another  Scene  in  the 
Desert,  since  it  is  a  general  rule,  that 
the  moment  one  begins  to  travel  com- 
fortably  to  himself,  he  travels  uncom- 
fortably for  his  readers ;  and,  as  I  have 
already  described  the  life  of  those 
whose  hasty  slumbers  are  snatched  from 
moments  of  peril,  and  enjoyed  beneath 
a  canvass  tent  on  the  sandy  plain,  I  am 
conscious  that  our  return  from  Dar  to 
the  encampment  of  Colonel  Chesney 
would  possess  little  interest  for  the 
general  reader,  as  none  of  us  had  onr 
throats  cut  or  our  pockets  picked  on 
the  way  ;  whilst  the  strictness  of  truth, 
to  which  I  always  adhere,  forbids  me 
to  invent  that  which  may  interest, 
without  having  really  encountered  that 
which  was  dangerous. 

I  must  not,  however,  omit  to  observe, 
that  our  servant,  though  so  desperately 
wounded,  recovered  finally ;  and,  for 
aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  may  at 
this  moment  be  desperately  wounding 
some  one  else ;  for  I  should  have  stated 
that  he  was  an  Arab,  and  therefore  not 
likely  to  lead  an  inactive  life  when  dis- 
charged from  our  service.  On  our  route 
we  visited  the  encampment  of  our  old 
friend  the  scheik,  whose  musketeers  had 
caused  us  such  annoyance,  and  terrified 
him  by  demanding  satis^tion  for  our 
wounded  man,  and  displaying  to  him 
the  6rman  of  the  Egyptian  general, 
rendering  his  head  the  penally  of  a 
refusal.  Our  residence  in  the  country, 
however,  had  not  made  us  acquire  any 
of  its  revengeful  passions,  and  we  rested 
satisfied  with  the  fViglit  which  we  caused 
the  old  man  ;  though  I  have  often  since 
thought  we  would  have  acted  with  better 
policy  in  inflicting  on  him  some  severer 
mark  of  our  resentment. 

We  returned  by  the  route  of  Aleppo, 
a  city  with  which  we  were  all  much 
pleased,  but  one  of  which  so  many 
aescriptions  have  already  been  given  by 
the  most  Cockney  as  well  as  the  most 
learned  tourists,  that  1  felt  no  inclina- 
tion at  the  time  to  swell  my  journal 
with  any  memoranda  concerning  it. 
From  thence  we  proceeded  to  Menhiz, 
and  arrived  shortly  afterwards  at  the 
encampment  of  Colonel  Chesney,  to 
whom  we  all  felt  on  returning,  as  though 
we  were  children  again  seeking  the 
paternal  home.  During  three  years  he 
was  my  leader,  and  during  those  three 
he  was  rather  a  parent  uian  a  com- 
mander ;  and,  though  no  other  recom- 


rsnse  awaited  me,  sucli  is  the  feeling 
retain  towards  him— a  feeling  shared, 
I  believe,  by  all  my  brother-officers — 
that  I  would  consider  the  many  priva- 
tions and  dangers  encountered  during 
that  period  as  amply  repaid  by  having 
won  nis  friendship  and  esteem.  Thrown 
together  in  countries  where  tlie  chamc- 
ter  and  enei^  of  each  individual  must 
supply  him,  by  commanding  the  re- 
spect of  others,  with  the  protection 
which  all  receive  alike  here  from  the 
law,  I  had  ample  opportunities  of 
studying  the  noble  disinterestedness  of 
his  mind,  and  witnessing  his  undaunted 
firmness  and  resolute  courage.  Whilst 
I  write  these  lines,  the  AUantic  rolls 
between  us,  yet  I  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  publicly  to  declare  what 
all  who  know  him  wcold  Mtest,  that 
wherever  he  goes,  there  likewise  goes 
a  good  and  gallant  heart.  Never  shall 
I  forcet  the  kindness,  the  warmth  with 
which  he  welcomed  our  little  party 
back  from  our  excursion,  which  had 
occupied  us  from  the  3d  of  September 
to  the  lllh  of  October,  during  which 
time  we  had  travelled  nine  hundred 
miles  on  horseback,  a  great  portion 
of  which  route  was  before  unvtsited  by 
Europeans,  or  at  least  undescribed  till 
the  lf|ipearance  of  these  •*  Scenes." 

His  anxiety  about  us  had  been  much 
increased  through  a  rumour  that  we 
had  all  been  cut  off  by  the  Anazi ;  and 
our  resurrection,  if  such  1  may  call  it, 
was  naturally  the  source  of  much  mer- 
riment and  festivity ;  and,  if  we  have 
had  dangers  to  recount,  let  us  here  con- 
clude by  bringing  you,  gentle  reader, 
to  the  social  group  in  our  encamp- 
ment at  Bit.  e  have  jogged  alon^; 
together  through  varied  scenes,  and  I 
must  not  leave  you  in  a  moment  of 
sadness.  Far  from  it,  for  I  myself  re- 
turned from  my  wanderings  glad  at 
heart;  and,  as  I  spurred  my  steed  in 
advance  of  ray  comrades,  remember 
well  the  proud  feeling  with  which  I 
heard  the  strains  of  our  national  an- 
them floated  towards  me  from  the  en- 
campment on  the  breeze.  Light  rest  the 
turf  upon  the  breast  of  the  sailor  king! 
For  him  those  strains  arose ;  yet  as  I 
said  that  you  and  I,  gentle  reader, 
should  not  part  in  sorrow,  we  will  turn 
from  the  past,  for  there  is  sadness  in  it, 
and  conclude  by  joining  heartily  in 
wishing 

God  save  the  Queen  ! 
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I. 

Floats  o*er  tlie  land  a  note  of  gladness, 

The  winds  the  stirring  tidings  bear 
As  on  they  sweep,  in  triumph  telling 
To  Britain's  throne  is  bom  an  heir  I" 

II. 

Welcome  thy  coming,  regal  lady ! 

We  see  in  prospect  on  Uiy  brow 
The  gleaming  of  that  golden  circle, 

To  which  uncounted  millions  bow. 

III. 

Now  lying  helpless  in  thy  cradle, 

To  every  iufent  ill  a  prey, 
Weak,  darling,  feeble,  pretty  nursling. 

Slumber  thy  harmless  hours  away. 

IV. 

What  dreams  of  power,  of  might,  and  glory, 
As  shades  o*er  thine  unconscious  brain, 

Might  spread,  if  thou  couldst  know  what  splendour 
Wails  on  the  Mistress  of  the  Main  I 

V. 

To  islands  bright  in  sunny  oceans ; 

To  empires  girt  by  Indus  old ; 
To  lands  scarce  trod  by  footstep  Christian, 

To  late-won  Asia's  central  fold  ; 

VI. 

\Vhere,  through  Canadian  forests  frozen, 

St«  Lawrence  rolls  his  mighty  tide ; 
Where,  in  the  glow  of  burning  tropic. 

The  Cape's  great  giant  loves  to  ride ; 

VII. 

Where  er  the  blast  sweeps  o'er  the  billow. 
And  waves  the  unconquer'd  flag  of  red ; 

From  climates  'neath  the  Wain  ascendant, 
To  where  the  southern  Cross  is  spitad ; 

VIII. 

there,  lady,  is  thv  sole  dominion. 
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IX. 


The  tun  in  constant  course  reTolving, 
Sets  nerer  in  iim  wide  domain 

O'er  which  ihy  loved,  and  lovely  mother, 
Stretches  the  sceptre  of  her  reign. 


Sweet  was  the  song,  though  small  its  moment. 
Sung  to  loved  boy  by  gipsy  crone, 

Which  told  that  stream,  and  hill,  and  valley. 
Seen  from  his  towers  were  all  his  own. 


To  thee  imperial  rule  is  destined  — 
And  thine  shall  be  baronial  sway : 

May  they  who  hold  thee  in  their  guidance, 
Endow  thee  for  another  day ! 


When  earthly  pomp  has  pass*d  and  vanished. 
And  thou,  thy  worldly  labours  done, 

Shalt  come  with  other  worms  to  tremble 
Before  tlie  one  Eternal  throne, 


Bright  be  thy  path  in  peace  and  glory. 
Worthy  of  her  who  rules  the  free. 

And  fit  to  crave  from  Him  a  blessing. 
Who  died  as  well  for  us  as  thee. 


Rough  is  our  lay,  though  true  and  ftuthful. 

He  who  should  hail  thee  with  his  song 
Sits  silent  mid  his  much-loved  mountains : 

Mute  is  the  Laureate's  tuneful  tongue ! 

XV. 

The  Persian  prayer  be  thine,  dear  baby  — 
As  tliou,  a  naked,  new-born  child, 


X. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


XIV. 
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A  WORD  OR  TWO  ON  CANDIDUs's  ARTICLE,  "  WIOIITWICKISM/' 
BY  WIGHTWICK  HIMSELr. 

That  my  scheme  for  instructing  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  Romance  of 
\rcbitecture  should  have  tim-atised  my  humble  name,  is  an  honour  which  I 
dreamt  not  of.  I  was  first  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  by  an  indignant 
relatiTe,  who,  baring  read  the  first  few  paragraphs  of  the  article  in  question, 
took  it  into  his  head  that  I  had  been  mightily  abused  —  that  I  had  been 
denounced  as  an  tin-pertinent "  fellow,  where  I  might  hate  expected  my 
per-tinency  to  bare  been  most  eloquently  maintained  —  that  I  had  been  calum* 
Diated,  as  it  were,  by  my  own  familiar  friend,''  and  literally  blown  into  atoms 
by  the  treacherous  explosion  of  my  own  publisher's  Magazine !  Why,  in  the 
name  of  wonder  1"  it  was  asked,  should  Fraser  have  undermined  the  success 
of  bis  own  undertaking  ?  Or  how  can  he  have  been  so  unfeeling  as  to  expend 
50  much,  merely  to  mortify  the  innocent  ambition  of  a  '  poor*devil  author?''' 

Having  heard  thus  much,  I  was,  of  course,  rather  anxious  to  see  the  article. 
"  Why,"  said  a  sagacious  critic,  "  the  article  is  intended  to  be  a  most  friendly 
one ;  but  the  writer  has  done  as  the  first  lord  in  waiting  did  in  the  song  of  The 
Great  Mogul."  Intending  to  catch  the  fly  which  had  lighted  on  the  imperial 
plate,  he  struck  wide  of  the  insect  and  floored  the  emperor.  In  the  same  way, 
Candidus,  purposing  to  smash  two  or  three  architects  on  the  anvil  of  his  irony, 
has  so  protracted  the  dtnodment  of  his  plot,  that  nine  out  of  ten  readers  peruse 
no  more  than  amounts,  apparently,  to  your  condemnation."  Poor  Sheridan  had 
the  repute,  for  a  long  time,  of  being  hostile  to  harmony.  This  report  was  pro- 
pagated, by  one  who  had  heard  the  wit  declare,  that  the  deafening  clamour  of  a 
wagon-load  of  iron  bars  passing  over  the  street  pavement  was  mutic  to  Aim. 
"  Music  1"  exclaimed  a  friend.  "  Yes,"  said  Sheridan,  "  iron-ically  speaking !" 
On  perusing  the  article,  I  felt  like  the  poor  love-sick  swain,  in  Emery's  song, 
when,  io  despair  after  Nelly's  refusal,  he  attempted  to  hang  himself  by  a  halter  of 


"  He  hung  bimself  up  to  a  tree  in  the  meadow. 

And  felt  all  over  he  didn't  know  how  : 
His  neck  war  a  stretching,  bat's  feet  couldn't  tread-o, 

When  up  came  by  chance  Farmer  Giles's  old  cow  ; 
She  smelt  at  the  bay,  and  caught  hold  of  the  band-&st, 

PluckM  oat  a  mouthful,  which  brought  Dickey  down  ; 
He  jomp'd  on  his  legs,  and  away  then  he  ran  fast ; 

And  were  never  more  heard  on  by  folks  in  our  town." 
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THE  PAST  TEAR,  AND  PRESENT  PROSPECTS. 


It  is  the  last  month  oftheyear,  and 
each  individual  is,  therefore,  more  or 
less  seriously  inclined,  according  to  his 
temperament,  to  examine  the  posture 
of  his  affairs.  Every  one,  we  sav,  is 
at  this  season  inclined  to  take  a  brief 
survey  of  the  past,  and  indulge  in  con- 
jectures as  to  the  future.  We  have, 
therefore,  conjured  up  before  us  the 
vision  of  this  miehty  nation  engaged  in 
the  same  task,  that  furnishes  food  for 
thought  to  each  of  its  component  mem- 
bers in  their  individual  capacities ;  and 
have  imagined  that  nation,  on  whose 
dominions  tlie  sun  never  sets,  demand- 
ing of  those  to  whom  for  a  time  chance 
has  entrusted  the  management  of  its 
destinies,  how  they  have  discharged 
their  duty  during  the  year  which  is 
about  to  expire.  This  is  a  solemn 
question, — for  it  is  one  involving  the 
interests  of  nearly  two  hundred  millions 
of  our  fello  w-creatures .  Let  us,  there- 
fore, take  a  rapid  and  unprejudiced 
view  of  the  leading  events  of  the  last 
twelve  months.  Let  us  seek  in  facts 
the  answer  to  the  nation's  question. 

Yet,  ere  we  proceed  to  luHice  events 
of  mere  political  routine,  we  feel  bound 
to  notice  one  which  is  calculated  not 
merely  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
politician,  but  to  awaken  also,  in  a 
very  peculiar  manner,  the  more  domes- 
tic sympathies  of  the  nation.  It  is 
needless  to  say,  that  we  allude  to  the 
birth  of  an  heir-presumptive  to  the 
glories  and  cares  of  the  British  crown. 
The  very  peculiar  feelings  with  which 
a  numerous  party  regarded  the  chance 
of  an  uncle  of  the  queen  ascending  the 
tlirone,  lends  this  event  more  tlian 
ordinary  importance,  whilst  the  dangers 
to  which  our  beloved  queen  was  thus 
exposed  in  fulfilling  the  ardent  hopes 
of  her  people,  has  at  least  served  to 
mark  how  dearly  a  good  monarch  is 
prized. 

But  to  proceed  witli  our  answer  to  the 
question,  which  we  suppose  the  nation 
to  put,  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  assert, 
that  those  whom  fortune  has  placed  at 
the  head  of  affairs  are  always  answer- 
able for  the  good  or  ill  success  which 
may  attend  their  projects.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  of  opinion  that  history 
contains  no  page  replete  with  more  in- 
structive or  higher  moral  dignity  than 
that  which  narrates  how  a  Roman 


senate  went  forth  to  congratulate  the 
brave  but  defeated  Varro,  after  the 
battle  of  Cann«,  and  returned  him 
thanks  in  the  name  of  the  Republic, 
because,  though  unfortunate,  be  had 
done  his  duty.  But  if  cursed  with  a 
ministry  whose  successes  are  a  dis- 
grace to  our  arms,  and  the  fruit  of  dis- 
honourable treachery,  whilst  their  de- 
feats are  the  result  of  negligeDce  — 
negligence  without  palliation  or  excuse 
— then,  when  the  nation  sumisons 
them  before  its  tribunal,  can  we 
imagine  the  lion  of  England  aoght  but 
indignant  at  the  paltry  fetters  where- 
with his  keepers  liave  bound  him  ; 
whilst  his  only  freedom  is  that  of  a 
lapdog,  retaineid  to  divert  an  anti- 
quated dandy  with  his  gambols  ? 

Let  us,  however,  proceed  with  our  in- 
dictment, constituting  ourselves  coun- 
sel for  the  nation.  That  iodictmeiit 
consists  merely  in  a  recapitulation  of 
the  events  of  the  year,  and  therefore  our 
assumption  of  so  high  an  office  is  not, 
in  fact,  so  arrogant  as  it  appears. 
What,  then,  have  our  ministers  been 
doing?  We  shall  6rst  consider  what 
they  have  been  doing  at  home.  We 
believe  that  every  one  will  readily 
allow,  that  we  give  to  ministers  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  taxes,  vulgarly 
known  by  the  name  of  salaries ;  which 
they  pocket  on  the  understanding,  that 
in  return  they  will  undertake  to  watdi 
over  the  preservation  of  peace,  and 
choose  those  men  who  are  most  likely, 
in  their  capacity  of  magistrates,  to 
adopt  such  regulations  as  may  ensure 
to  the  rest  of  the  nation  the  power  of 
pursuing  their  commercial  or  other 
avocations  undbturbed  by  fears  of  the 
brigand  or  offender  against  the  public 
peace.  Lord  Normanby  was  the  roan 
whom  we  paid  last  year  to  secure  to  ns 
the  power  of  walking  quietly  to  the 
'Change  during  the  day,  and  of  sleep- 
ing unmolested  in  our  beds  during  the 
night ;  for,  being  a  commercial  people, 
and  fond  of  our  comfort,  we  are  ais- 
posed  to  frequent  the  former  place,  and 
repose  soundly  in  the  latter.  Hb 
lordship  pocketed  his  salary,  and  re- 
ceives from  various  sources  informa- 
tion that  a  paper  replete  with  the  roost 
scurrilous  and  inflammatory  matter 
had  obtained  an  extraordinary  and 
dangerous  circulation  in  certain  dis- 
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tricls  inhabited  by  an  ignorant  popula- 
tion of  miners ;  copies  of  this  paper  are 
forvi-arded  to  him,  and  he  is  entreated 
to  take  some  steps  for  its  suppression. 
It  becomes  matter  of  notoriety  tliat 
dangerous  meetings  are  held,  and  yet 
no  step  is  taken  to  mark  either  a  ^ish 
on  tlie  part  of  government  to  restrain 
effectuaUy  the  proceedings  of  these 

liberal''  miners,  or  examine  into  the 
reality  of  their  grievances.  At  last,  an 
adventurer,  whom  the  Whigs  had 
clothed  with  the  magisterial  dignity, 
desniteofthe  strongest  representations 
maae  by  most  respectable  individuals 
as  to  his  total  unfitness  for  such  office, 
puts  himself  at  the  head  of  a  rebel 
force,  and  marches  by  night  on  New- 
port,— his  intention  being  to  attack 
and  burn  a  town,  situated  not  in  a 
hostile  country, — neither  in  Syria  nor 
China,  but  in  the  centre  of  this  very 
kingdom.  A  handful  of  brave  men, 
and  a  chivalrous  mayor  (bless  the 
mark !)  suffice  to  drive  back  the  rebel. 
Several  lives  are  lost,  and  many  are 
wounded.  A  jury  of  his  countrymen, 
after  a  roost  patient  investigation  of  all 
the  circumstances,  find  him  guiltv; 
and  insulted  justice  is  avenged  by 
sending  this  magisterial  Jack  Cade 
of  modern  times  to  acquire  a  respect- 
able fortune  in  Botany  Bay :  where  he 
is  very  probably  at  this  moment,  or 
ere  long  will  be,  enjoying  himself  over 
a  glass  of  grog  and  a  cigar.  In  the 
commencement  of  this  business,  we 
find  the  government  guilty  of  negli- 
grence  most  shameless  and  barefoced ; 
and  next,  of  the  grossest  pusillanimity, 
in  not  inflicting  uie  highest  penalty  on 
the  highest  crime.  Why  snould  the 
murderer  of  one  individual  be  hung, 
and  the  ringleader  who  seeks  to  burn 
and  destroy  a  town  be  suffered  to 
escape  ?  We  can  pardon  even  the  ab- 
surd sentiment  Uiat  leads  many  a  Miss 
to  weep  over  the  poetic  crimes  of  a 
"  Corsair but  we  scorn  the  coward 
government  that  dare  not  administer  the 
tardy  justice  of  law  (whiht  such  law 
exists)  on  the  rebel  incendiary  and 
cold-blooded  murderer. 

Death,  as  a  punishment,  we  con- 
demn. We  are  of  opinion  that  it 
rarely  accomplishes  what  should  be  the 
chief  object  of  all  punishment — that  of 
acting  as  a  salutary  warning.  But 


whilst  that  punishment  is  inflicted  on 
the  man  who  in  a  momentary  fit  of  ex- 
citement may  take  the  life  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  and  whilst  blood  for  blood 
abides  as  the  written  code  of  the 
country,  shame,  we  say,  on  the  coward 
ministry  that  dared  not  inflict  on  the 
wretch  who  had  kindled  the  fires  of 
rapine,  tumult,  and  murder  on  a  more 
extensive  scale,  the  doom  which  they 
yet  think  merited  by  the  common 
highwnyman !  Every  execution  since 
the  banishment  of  Frost  is  a  murder. 

We  have  been  induced  to  make 
these  remarks,  not  from  any  undue  im- 
portance that  we  attach  to  a  miscreant 
who  possessed  neither  the  talent  nor 
courage  requisite  to  raise  him  to  the 
guilty  eminence  of  a  Catiline ;  but  be- 
cause we  consider  tlie  pusillanimity 
with  which  the  ministers  nearkened  to 
the  rebel  yelping  of  one  portion  of  the 
press,  and  the  strange  delusion  under 
which  many  of  the  highest  and  best  in 
the  land  laboured  as  to  the  exercise  of 
true  clemency,  to  be  facts  too  import- 
ant to  be  altogether  omitted  in  a  brief 
summary  of  the  events  of  the  year. 
Society,  in  our  opinion,  best  respects 
itself  by  respecting  its  own  laws: 
where  those  laws  are  fiiuhy,  let  them 
be  amended ;  but  let  not  the  murderer 
of  one  be  slain,  and  the  murderer  of 
many  spared.* 

Tliis  year  has  also  vntnessed  one  of 
those  insane  attempts  which  teaches 
the  nation  tliat  the  life  of  the  highest 
personage  in  the  realm  may  be  exposed 
to  danger  from  the  monomania  of  a  pot- 
boy. Yet  may  that  august  personage 
deem  it  no  inconsiderable  consolation 
for  the  temporary  alarm  then  expe- 
rienced, to  have  had  her  escape  hailed 
with  an  enthusiasm  as  warm  as  it  was 
general,  that  spoke  in  such  audible 
tone  and  fervent  eloquence  how  firmly 
her  tlirone  was  based — where  every 
throne  should  be  based — in  the  hearts 
of  her  people.  It  was  a  glorious  op- 
portunity for  announcing,  that  the  na- 
tion never  allowed  its  hatred  of  back- 
stairs intrigue  to  warp  tlieir  afiections 
from  her,  who  claims  them  as  her  most 
grateful  tax,  or  to  mingle  her  name 
with  the  doings  of  the  clique  to  which 
her  uncle^s  lamented  death  had  consign- 
ed her  youth  and  inexperience.  Whilst 
recording  with  heartfelt  pleasure  this 


♦  We  make  no  allusion  to  the  quibbles  argued  on  any  reserved  point  of  law,  even 
which  were  decided  agdntt  the  prisoner.  Neither  the  jury  nor  the  country  enter- 
tained any  doubt  at  tonis  actual  guilt,  which  suffices  for  our  purpose,     _  , 
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ebullition  of  ■  nation  i  lo?e,  let  us  not 
forget  to  applaud  tlie  wisdom  which 
treated  the  wretched  Oiford  as  a 
lunatic^a  wisdom  on  which  the  best 
commentary  was  furnished  by  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury,  who  found  that  his 
pistols  were  unloaded,  he  being  insane 
at  the  time !  1 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that 
our  chief  business  is  to  prove  the  inca- 

Cicity  of  ministers,  by  a  brief  recapitu- 
tion  of  the  year's  events.  Foremost 
amongst  the  great  battles  fought  in 
the  senate  stands  forth -on  the  canvass 
that  which  was  waged  between  the 
Conservative  party  and  the  united 
Uoops  of  the  Lichfield  House  alliance, 
on  the  subject  of  L4>rd  Stanley's  bill  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Irish  system  of 
registration.  Seldom  has  a  nation 
witnessed  such  a  scene  of  flagitious 
meanness  and  political  profligacy  op- 
posed with  sucn  persevering  and  un- 
daunted resolution.  Led  on  by  the 
noble  heir  of  the  honours  of  the  house 
of  Stanley  did  the  Conservative  pha- 
lani,  night  after  night,  not  merely 
shew  a  determined  front,  but,  despite 
the  serpent  wrigglings  of  the  tail,  in- 
flict on  ministers  unquestionable  de- 
feats. It  was  on  all  hands  admitted 
that  the  ^stem  of  registration  in  Ire- 
land was  miughtwith  the  greatest  evils, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  grossest  perjury. 
All  parties  were  willing  to  allow  that 
amend nnents  and  reform  were  neces- 
sary. The  Whigs  were  beaten  in  ar- 
gument, beaten  in  numbers,  beaten  in 
public  opinion ;  yet  to  such  a  low  state 
had  their  reign  reduced  the  standard 
of  honour  amongst  public  men,  that 
Englishmen  belield  without  surprise 
the  scattered  rout  still  clinging  with 
shameless  tenacity  to  place  and  pay. 
In  our  opinion,  the  question  as  to 
which  party  shall  be  in  office  when  the 
Irish  registration  is  reformed  —  for  all 
admit  it  needs  reform — is  a  question 
very  immaterial,  in  comparison  to  the 
degrading  efiect  which  such  repeated 
"  scenes**  must  produce  on  public 
morality  in  general,  and  the  low  es- 
timation in  which  other  nations  must 
conieauently  hold  that  which  retains 
still  the  name,  though  it  has  long 
abandoned  the  high  tone  and  feeling  of 
an  English  government.  Yet  is  the 
fight  not  yet  concluded ;  the  forces  of 
each  party  have  paused  to  breathe,  and 
we  will  not  insult  the  nation  by  sup- 
posing they  will  allow  next  session  to 
witness  a  renewal  of  iodi  iubfenriency 


to  the  will  of  the  giant  beggarman,  or  a 
continuance  of  such  place-keepuig 
public  profligacy. 

We  write  with  warmth  on  this  sub- 
ject, because  we  cannot  bot  aappoee 
the  honour  of  each  indivktuai  niMber 
of  a  state  more  or  lest  conemed  in 
the  nature  of  that  whidi  is  adopltd  as 
the  sundard  of  pablic  lutb  and 
honour.  Yet  wa  do  not  rank  omaeiiti 
amongst  those  who  think  it  liglrt  lo 
condemn  without  reaervation  all  who 
may  ehaooe  to  be  arrayed  againat  their 
party ;  tliough  we  avow  ourselves  as  be- 
longing to  no  party  save  oar  countiy, 
to  wlM>se  service  alone  we  are  willing 
to  dedicate  ourselves.  Thus,  in  turn- 
ing over  the  history  of  Ireland  for  the 
past  year,  we  frankly  admit  that  thm 
is  much,  very  much,  to  approve  of  in 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Ebriagtoo.  We 
are  half  inclined  to  think  that  hia  me- 
rits shine  out  the  nu>re  strongly  from 
the  contrast  unavoidably  forced  upon 
us  of  hit  conduct  witli  the  vapid  dandy- 
ism and  dissolute  sway  of  his  prede- 
cessor. We  believe  Lord  Ebrmgtoo 
to  be  a  well-meanmg  man,  and  one 
who  has  the  interests  of  Ireland  sin- 
cerely at  heart.  It  is  hardly  naceaaary 
to  say,  that  we  di&r  from  him  on 
many  points;  but  there  are  likewise 
many  on  which  we  agree  with  him, 
more  especially  that  there  must  be  do 
more  ''cakes  and  ale"  for  tuch  as 
raise  the  frantic  cry  of"  Repeal."  The 
revival  of  this  howl  has  been  the  lead- 
ing political  event  of  the  year  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  the  manner  in  whidi  it  has 
been  met  by  Lord  Ebrington  deaervas 
the  highest  praise,  as  betokenioff  an 
honesty  and  frankness  in  a  Wh% 
which  becomes  a  rarer  sight  every  day. 
There  is  also  another  point  in  his  ex- 
cellency's conduct  to  which  we  feel 
bound  to  refer  with  the  greatest  plea- 
sure,— we  allude  to  hn  determinatioa 
not  to  allow  Teetotalism  to  be  made 
the  pretext  for  political  meetings  or 
processions.  Possessed  of  a  nomeroos, 
and,  when  properly  governed,  a  well- 
dispoeed  population,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  energies  of  Ireland  were  pa- 
ralysed, and  her  sons  brutalised,  by 
the  habits  of  drunkenness  which  were 
so  universally  difltised  ;  and  that  little 
could  be  hoped  for  her  rooml  regenera- 
tion till  the  evil  was  eradioatad  ottariy. 
A  few  months  almost  have  displayed 
to  the  world  the  astounding  spaetade 
of  a  nation  flinging  from  it,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  ao  obacura  individaal,  thM  J 
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habiU  that  had  grown  with  th«ir 
growth  and  strengthened  witli  their 
years.  We  have  no  lear  of  the  result, 
la  many  respects,  we  look  on  a  nation 
as  an  indiviaual ;  and  we  beliere  that, 
when  the  money  spent  in  the  whisky- 
shop  shall  hafe  clothed  the  tattered 
diikiren  of  the  labourer,  and  raised 
the  standard  of  his  wants,  we  may  ap- 
peal safely  from  Ireland  drunk  to  Ire^ 
land  sober,  with  the  same  certainty  of 
the  cloud  of  error  and  superstition  be- 
ing finally  dispelled,  as  we  would  ap- 
peal from  the  wretched  drunkard 
of  yesterday  to  the  same  individual 
when  returning  reason  painfully  re- 
visits him  in  the  morning.  Reck* 
less,  ill*clothed,  and  ilNfed,  with  an 
intellect  clouded  by  habitual  intoxica- 
tion, the  Irish  peasant  was  alternately 
the  tool  and  victim  of  priest  and  agi- 
tator. Clothe  him,  feed  him,  restore 
him  to  reason,  and  we  may  surely 
hope  that  he  will  learn  to  respect  him- 
self^and  distinguish  between  tliose  who 
are  his  real  friends  and  those  who  filch 
ftom  him  his  last  potatoe,  whilst  they 
promise  him  in  return  the  empty  farce 

Repeal.^  We  cannot  conceive  a  re- 
formation of  the  kind  unattended  by 
great  mors!  and  public  benefit,  whilst 
in  setting  his  face  against  the  pledge*' 
being  made  a  bond  of  political  union 
or  conspiracy.  Lord  Ebnngton  has  de- 
prived the  change  of  its  chief,  if  not 
only,  danger.  Uis  excellency  may 
surely  find  in  his  own  conscience  suf- 
ficient consolation  for  the  indignity 
ofiered  him  the  other  day  at  a  priest- 
dinner  given  to  Mr.  D.  Brown,  M.P., 
when  the  chairman  insultingly  substi- 
tuted the  health  of  Lord  Normanby  for 
his.  We  iancy  even  the  noble  marquess 
must  blush  through  his  rouge  at  such  a 
sorry  compliment  being  inflicted  on 
him  in  such  sorry  company. 

The  spread  of  teetotalism,  and  the 
renewed  cry  of  "  Repeal,"  have  been 
tlie  leading  events  in  Ireland  during 
tlie  past  year.  They  have  been  met,  as 
we  have  said,  with  manly  frankness  by 
Lord  Ebrington.  We  canfiot  take 
upon  ourselves  to  say  how  far  the  noble 
lord  must  share  the  credit  of  his  con- 
duct with  the  clique  in  Downing 
Street ;  but  we  believe  he  has  placed 
his  colleagues  in  a  very  embarrassing 
position.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he,  whom  a  shabby  and  un- 
English  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  Whi^  has  elevated  into  theanoma- 
Joas  position  of  oMUter,  to  a  certain  de- 


gree, of  the  destmies  of  this  country, 
will  submit  to  be  thwarted  by  the  dele- 
gate of  a  government  which  he  has 
learned  to  despise ;  and  if  his  hatred 
of  the  manly  policy  of  the  Conserva- 
tives does  rK>t  mduce  him  next  session 
to  forego  his  revenge,  lest  the  plaoes 
now  filled  by  his  dependants  be  held 
by  those  who  have  tlie  courage  to  defy 
him,  the  position  of  the  Whig  ministry 
will  be  precarious  to  the  hut  degree. 
We  have,  therefore,  not  been  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  latter  have  been 
anxiously  seeking  support  even  in 
quarters  where  they  have  least  deserved 
and  slu>uld  least  expect  to  find  it.  We 
believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  overtures 
have  been  made  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Conservative  party,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  union  between  them  and  the 
present  party  in  office.  We  see  little 
reason  why  such  a  union  might  not  be 
effected,  as  for  as  the  question  of  prin* 
ciple  is  concerned,— -for,  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Emancipation,  Reform,  and 
Corporation  acts,  coupled  with  the 
universal  admission  that  something 
must  be  done  to  change  the  system  <m 
registration  both  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, there  are  really  very  few  topics, 
and  none  of  them  of  any  great  import- 
ance on  the  subject  of  home  politics, 
concerning  which  the  main  body  of  the 
Conservatives  differ  from  the  more  re- 
spectable portion  of  the  Whigs.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  not  to  admit  that 
the  interests  of  the  country  would  be 
best  consulted  by  such  a  union  as 
would  effectually  put  down  the  revo- 
lutionary faction  that,  under  the  various 
names  of  Radicals,  Repealers,  or 
Chartists,  strikes  at  once  at  priest- 
crefl  and  kingcraft,"  to  use  the  candid 
avowal  made  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  at  the 
recent  anti-slavery  meeting  at  Nor- 
wich. The  spread  of  anti-monarchical 
principles  in  this  country  has  been  of 
late  years,  no  doubt,  extremely  alarm- 
ing;  but  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  them,  both  to  church  and  state, 
has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  felse  po- 
sition held  towards  one  another  by  the 
two  leading  ^ies  of  Conservatives 
and  Whigs.  The  former  far  outnum- 
bering the  latter  in  the  House  of  Lords 
is  more  than  a  match  for  the  Whigs 
also  in  the  Commons ;  and  hence  the 
latter  have  been  obliged  to  associate 
themselves,  though  reluctantly,  with 
the  Radicals,  or  disguised  Revolution- 
ists, whose  principles  they  would  ne- 
vertheless be  ^haroje4  to  upW;  though 
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they  dare  not  despise  their  aid.  Thus 
a  small  band  of  not  more  than  fifty — 
some  of  them  men  of  desperate  for- 
tunes and  abandoned  principles — have^ 
by  the  force  of  peculiar  circumstances, 
been  wedeed  into  the  arch  of  govem- 
ment,  and  become  as  it  were  its  key- 
stone. Thus  ciphers  in  themseWes, 
they  have  derived  a  real  importance 
from  the  position  in  which  they  liave 
been  placed ;  and  the  gentlemen  of 
England,  be  they  Whig  or  Tory,  have 
in  met  been  trampled  on  for  the  last 
five  years  by  a  set  of  shirtless  rene- 
gadoes,  whose  landed  property,  like 
that  of  Charles  Surface,  mignt  l>e  com- 
prised in  the  flower- pots  outside  the 
windows  of  their  two-pair-of-stairs 
lodgings  in  the  vicinity  of  Westminster. 
Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  a  general  truth 
{vide  history,  pauim)^  that,  no  matter 
how  liberal  be  the  creed  of  those  in 
office,  there  will  always  be  a  faction 
seeking  to  be  in  advance,  and  to  broach 
opinions  more  Radical  still.  When 
the  anti-emancipationists  held  the  reins, 
tlie  cry  was  then  for  emancipation,  and 
emancipation  only ;  next  for  reform  ; 
next  for  vote  by  ballot,  universal  suff- 
rase,  and  the  Lord  knows  what  be- 
side. The  very  ^t  of  a  clique  of  re- 
pealers, ballot-mongers,  &c.,  occupying 
at  present  a  position  that  makes  them 
virtually  arbiters  of  the  destinies  of  go- 
vernment, strengthens  out  of  doors  the 
hopes  of  those  who  openly  espouse  a 
creed  more  subversive  and  dangerous 
still, — men  who,  like  Jack  Cade, 
would  exclaim, "  *Tis  for  liberty  !*' 

"  We  will  not  leave  one  lord,  one  gen- 
tleman ; 

Spare  none,  bat  such  as  go  in  clouted 
shooo." 

We  therefore  repeat,  that  if  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  had  alone  to  be  con- 
sulted, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 


blots.  For  ourselves,  we  hardly  see 
how  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  accept 
office  under  awf  of  the  present  Whig 
leaders ;  and  tliere  are  many  of  them 
whom  we  could  not  wish,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  see  in  office  at  all, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Conservatives. 
In  &ct,  tre  do  not  think  it  possible, 
however  strongly  we  might  desire  it, 
that  such  union  could  l>e  effected 
without  at  least  apparent  shabbineas  on 
the  part  of  the  Conservatives.  We 
might  say  more,  much  more,  on  this 
subject,  but  it  would  be  premature; 
for  though  the  desire  of  the  cabinet  for 
such  a  union  and  renunciation  of  their 
present  disgraceful  connexion  is  be- 
yond doubt,  yet,  if  the  proposals  for  it 
have  been  made,  the  knowledge  of 
their  nature  must  as  yet  be  confined 
to  some  dozen  individuals ;  and  if  so, 
it  is  idle  to  discuss  them.  When 
the  present  ministry  are  once  more 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  nation,  in 
the  senate  of  their  country,  we  shall 
resume  the  topic. 

We  are  not  about  to  pursue  further 
the  topics  connected  with  the  home 
politics  of  the  last  year,  tliough  it 
would  be  an  easy  task  to  hold  up  to 
public  scorn  the  degrading  position 
occupied  throughout  by  a  set  of  men 
who,  sooner  tlum  abandon  ptace,  had 
linked  themselves  with  a  faction  which 
they  hated,  and  whose  principles  they 
dreaded.  The  overwhelming  import- 
ance, however,  of  our  foreign  relations 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  and  the 
uncertainty  which  clouds  the  boriaon 
of  the  future,  imperiously  demand  our 
attention ;  aud  though  we  have  found 
somewhat  at  home  to  approve  of  in  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Ebrii^ton,  we  fear 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  gallantry 
of  our  army,  which  never  can  behave 
otherwise  than  with  indomitable  cou- 
rage, we  shall  find  but  little  on  which 
to  congratulate  ourselves  abroad.  The 
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stands  the  foul  convention  of  Bergara, 
and  the  sanction  of  the  Euglisli  name 
ffiven  to  the  darkest  treachery  which 
has  ever  deformed  the  dark  story  of 
Spain.  We  admit,  that  when  war  can 
be  ended,  and  the  savage  atrocities  of 
civil  strife  terminated,  hardly  any  sacri- 
fice is  too  great  to  effect  so  desirable  an 
end.  But  we  deny  that,  however 
great  be  the  object  in  view,  or  how- 
ever desirable  it  may  be  for  a  ministry 
to  prop  their  declining  credit, — how- 
ever anxious  tliey  may  be  to  throw  a 
gleam  of  success  on  their  discreditable 
interference  in  the  aflfairs  of  a  country 
from  whence  England  has  little  to 
hope,  and  nothing  to  iear,»we  deny 
that  they  can  justify  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  ends  by  trafficking  in 
baseness  and  treachery.  English  gold 
was  paid,  was  admitted  to  have  bieen 
paid,  to  Maroto,  as  the  price  of  the 
blood  of  nine  of  Carlos*s  ablest  generals, 
and  subsequently  for  his  betrayal  of  his 
roaster's  cause.  It  matters  not  whether 
that  cause  was  a  righteous  or  an  unholy 
one,  and  still  less  whether  England 
could  have  reaped  from  such  purchased 
treason  any  solid  advantage ;  we  main> 
tain  tliat  such  system  of  warfare  is  not 
merely  below  the  dignity  of  our  country, 
but  cannot  be  adopted  without  entail- 
ing a  curse,  permanent  and  terrible,  in 
the  moral  degradation  and  profligate 
principles  which  it  thus  announces  to 
the  world  as  the  creed  of  a  British 
ministry.  The  naval  uniform  has  been 
soiled, —  for  one  of  its  officers  was 
made  the  go-between  in  this  convention 
of  treason ;  and  we  may  add,  that  this 
took  place  when  our  fight  was  not  one 
pro  itris  et  fociSf  but  the  result  of  a 
forced  interpretation  put  by  a  blunder- 
ins  ministry  on  the  quadruple  alliance. 
We  were  not  bound  to  interference 
more  than  the  French;  and  all  our  en- 
gagements would  have  been  equally 
fultilled  by  our  remaining  either  passive, 
or  at  least  acting  the  part  of  honourable 
allies  in  the  field  of  honourable  war ;  it 
remained  for  an  English  minister  to 
discover  a  necessity  and  sound  policy 
in  branding  an  English  officer  as  the 
pimp  of  traitors.  The  money  has 
been  paid,  and  the  blood  has  been 
sold;  but  where  is  the  harvest  that 
England  or  Spain  was  to  reap  ?  It  has 
no  existence  save  in  cold-blooded  exe- 
cutions, and  the  usurpation  of  all  legal 
authority  by  self-constituted  juntas, 
themselves  the  tools  of  a  self-elected 
dictator.   The  curse  which  has  long 


hung  over  Spain  is  at  this  moment 
more  powerful  than  ever.  English 
honour  has  been  prostituted,  not  to 
efiect  the  regeneration  of  ati  ally,  but 
to  accomplish  her  abasement.  Yet, 
lest  future  ages  might  suppose  that  a 
feeling  of  repentance  had  disturl)ed 
the  self-complacency  of  our  self-confi- 
dent ministers,  the  grand  cross  of  Bath 
has  been  bestowed  on  Espartero ;  and 
the  hand  of  the  queen's  uncle  has  been 
the  hand  to  trace  the  damning  lines, 
expressive  of  pleasure  that  the  star  of 
English  knighthood  should  glitter  on 
the  breast  of  the  gambler — the  boaster 
—  the  traitor  to  his  country  and 
queen !  Well  did  the  latter  say,  when 
about  to  quit  the  land  whence  his  hired 
bloodhounds  were  hunting  her, — I 
have  ffiven  you  fortune  and  rank ;  I 
have  done  for  you  all  I  could ;  I  have 
made  you  a  duke, —  I  could  not  make 
you  a  gentleman."  Philip  of  Macedon 
used  to  say, — "  I  love  the  treason,  but 
abhor  the  traitor."  To  the  more  li- 
beral spirit  of  an  English  minister  is 
due  the  honour  of  not  merely  loving 
the  treason,  but  fulsomely  caressing 
the  traitor. 

Had  we  nothing  else  of  damning  no- 
toriety to  record  concerning  the  present 
government  than  their  conduct  through- 
out the  negotiations,  whereby  the 
Spanish  civil  war  was  ended  for  a  few 
days,  merely  to  give  birth  to  new  com- 
motions and  usurpations,  which  are  not 
yet  endedy  surely  tliis  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  all  who  still  retain  some 
fond  attachment  to  the  heretofore  un- 
tarnished honour  of  their  fatherland 
turn  with  disgust  from  the  review  of 
their  policy,  in  a  country  where  we 
had  no  business  to  enter,  and  which 
we  have  quitted  with  dt^race. 

We  shall  say  little  as  to  the  policy 
of  our  expedition  to  China,  though 
forming  certainly  one  of  the  most 
striking  events  of  the  year.  It  is  one 
of  those  bold  strokes  to  be  judged  of 
by  the  final  issue, — because  the  govern- 
ment alone  can  be  fully  in  possession 
of  the  circumstances  which  I€k]  them  to 
infer  its  necessity,  or  conjecture  its 
probable  success.  We  do  not  wish  to 
rip  up  an  old  question  ;  but  we  con- 
fess it  appears  to  us  that,  originally, 
the  incapacity  of  government  agents, 
and  mismanagement  of  negotiations, 
provoked  whatever  necessity  for  it  has 
since  arisen.  If  properly  conducted, 
and  if  our  brave  troops  are  not  stinted 
in  the  necessary  munition^  by  false  and 
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■hibby  eeoBOoiy,  we  anliciptie  for  it 
decided  tucceM.  But  we  doubt  whe- 
ther the  occupetion  of  ChuteOy  or  toy 
other  island  on  the  Chinese  coest,  will 
be  adeouete  remuneration  for  iJie  cost 
and  risk  of  the  expedition:  we  trust 
that  the  result  will  be  the  throwing 
open  the  trade  of  that  immense  empire, 
and  enabling  British  induOrv  and 
commerce  to  find  a  new  market  in 
supplying  the  wants  of  300,000,000, 
whom  a  barbaric  oode  and  ancient  pre* 
judioe  have  hitherto  almost  excluded 
irom  communion  with  their  kind.  The 
philosopher  and  political  economist 
may  indulge  in  speculations  as  to  the 
probable  eflect  such  an  event  would 
exercise  on  the  human  race.  We 
abandon  for  the  present  the  field  of 
speculation,  however  interesting ;  and, 
considering  the  quarrel  a  very  pretty 
one  as  it  stands,''  leave  it  witli  con- 
fidence to  be  decided  by  the  bayonets 
of  our  gallant  troops. 

Tlie  affairs  of  India  next  demand 
our  attention,  and  we  have  there  to 
congratulate  ourselves  again  on  the 
gallantry  with  which  our  troops  have 
acquired  fresh  laurels.  But  wnilst  we 
thus  give  our  just  encomiums  to  the 
hard-earned  reputation  of  those  who 
have  fought  so  well  tlieir  country's 
fight,  it  only  makes  us  turn  with 
greater  disgust  to  those  who  forget  the 
careful  watch  which  it  behoves  the 
men  to  whom  the  destinies  of  an  em- 
pire are  committed  to  have  over  those 
Dv  whom  those  destinies  are  defended. 
Yet  has  this  year  beheld  the  melan- 
choly catastrophe  of  a  (own  in  part 
garrisoned  by  English  troops  retaken, 
and  the  expedition  sent  under  Mi^or 
Clibbome  to  relieve  it  cut  in  pieees,  in 
a  mountain  pass,  by  the  Belooehees. 
But,  say  the  supporter:*  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  a  country  so  extensive  as 
India,  such  a  casualty  must  occasion- 
ally happen ;  and  where  war  is  con- 
ducted on  a  vast  scale,  we  must  expect 
to  hear  of  some  of  our  outposts  being 
sacrificed.  We  willingly  admit,  that 
even  the  most  consummate  general  is  at 
times  liable  to  losses ;  but  we  in  vain 
seek  in  the  present  case  for  some  facts 
exculpatory  of  the  government.  Uow 
stands  the  case  ?  We  had  the  folly  to 
occupy  a  hostile  country  with  an  in- 
sufficient force.  It  would  be  beside 
the  question  to  consider  whether  it  was 
well-judged  policy  to  occupy  a  single 
village  on  tne  northern  side  of  the 
Indus;  but  when  it  was  once  deter- 


mined to  do  so,  we  ask,  whether  any 
thing  couid  be  more  puerile  than  oceit- 
pying  a  town  like  Khelat  with  a  single 
company  of  soldiers  1  True,  we  sup- 
posed the  inhabitanu  friendly,  and 
likely  to  join  in  defonee  of  their  town 
against  any  hostile  assault.  Such  a 
supposition  argues  complete  ignorance 
of  Asiatic  history  and  Asiatic  cha- 
racter. We  should  be  happy  to  have 
pointed  out  to  us  any  instance  in  which 
those  whom  we  have  most  befriended 
in  the  East  have  remained  fiuthlul  to 
us  longer  than  their  own  fimcied  in- 
terests suggested,  or,  we  should  rather 
say,  their  unconquerable  love  of  in- 
triffue  permitted.  This,  however,  is 
rather  beside  the  question,  which 
amounts  virtually  to  this, — that  our 
government  has  thought  fit  to  expose 
the  British  arms  to  disgrace  from  being 
inadequately  supported,  or  has  imagin- 
ed a  country  which  tliey  thought  fit  to 
occupy  not  to  be  worth  defending.  The 
consequences  which  have  ensued  are 
exactly  such  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pec  led  by  the  greatest  ignoramus  in 
military  matters,  and  whu^  were  ex- 
pected by  those  conversant  with  such 
subjects.  The  handful  of  men  left  to 
garrison  Khelat,  which  we  had  con- 
quered with  considerable  expense  and 
trouble,  were  overpowered ;  and,  to 
complete  our  disgrace,  we  send  another 
hanafol  of  men,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Clibbome,  to  relieve  another 
fort,  who  are  likewise  cut  to  pieces,  in  a 
mountain  defile  oecupied  by  the  Be- 
looehees, through  whose  country  th^ 
were  marching.  Those  who  havn 
read-— and  we  believe  there  are  fow 
who  have  not  read— the  account  of  the 
gallant  deftnce  made  by  our  soldiers 
against  a  force  superior  in  numbeis, 
and  supjported  by  a  stronger  positkm, 
whilst  tbev  dwell  with  pain  on  their 
sufferings  from  thirst,  ana  every  priva- 
tion to  which  the  human  frame  can  be  r 
subject, — will  not  forget,  in  admiring 
the  usual  courage  and  hardihood  of  our 
troops,  and  their  excellent  commander, 
to  condemn  the  inftunous  policy  which 
with  contemptible  economy  exposed 
the  lives  of  British  soldiers,  and  the 
reputation  of  British  arms,  to  a  de- 
struction so  certain,  and  so  wantonly 
incurred.  We  say,  without  hesitation, 
that  the  expedition  across  the  Indus, 
which  planted  a  victorious  standard  on 
the  ramparts  of  Ghuxnee,  was  one 
alike  glorious  for  our  nation  and  fortiic 
in  advantageous  results;  for  we  have 
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DO  fear  of  spreading  our  conquetU  in 
thft  East  Under  proper  govemmtnt, 
every  province  there  by  its  revenues 
more  tnan  repays  the  troiible  and  ex- 
pense either  of  acquiring  or  retaining 
It;  and  it  is  computed  tliat,  from  our 
possessions  in  the  East  already,  we  de- 
rive five  millions  annual  profit,  which 
finds  its  way  to  this  country ;  whilst, 
even  previous  lo  our  last  eonquests,  the 
East  India  Company  derived  fipom 
their  possessions  an  annual  revenue  of 
more  than  twenty-three  millions.  If, 
therefore,  such  provinces  be  worth  ac- 
quiring^ they  are  surely  worth  keeping ; 
and  their  country  at  least,  feeling  grate- 
ful to  the  brave  men  who,  whether 
beaten  or  successful,  have  at  all  events 
done  their  duty,  ought  to  call  those  to 
account  who,  despite  the  repeated 
warnings  of  competent  militaiy  judges, 
persisted  in  exposing  the  lives  and 
reputation  of  our  soldiers  and  our  arms 
to  that  which  we  can  only  designate 
as  the  certainty  of  defeat.  There  is 
not  an  army  in  the  world  which,  in 
all  climes,  and  in  all  positions,  does  its 
duty  by  its  country  as  fearlessly  and 
well  as  ours.  It  therefore  becomes 
cruelly  unfair  to  our  soldiers  not  to 
afibrd  them  adequate  support;  whilst 
in  our  Eastern  provinces,  where  we 
literally  rule  by  the  force  of  opinion 
and  tlie  terror  of  our  name,  the  moral 
effect  of  a  defeat  like  that  sustained  by 
Major  Clibbome,  and  of  the  recapture 
of  a  town  like  Khelat,  insignificant  as 
such  events  might  be  deemed  elsewhere, 
acc^uire  a  tremendous  importance  in  a 
region  where  our  unwieldy  empire  has 
as  yet  reared  itself  like  a  castle  of  cards, 
the  fall  of  one  of  which  might  produce 
the  destruction  of  the  whole.  As  the 
matter  at  present  stands,  great  blame 
seems  attributable  in  some  Quarters: 
but  it  is  neither  to  Major  Clibbome 
nor  his  gallant  corps ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  government,  which  can  so  liberally 
reward  a  Spanish  traitor,  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  distribute  some  tardy  recom- 
pense to  the  few  survivors  of  the  late 
desperate  action  at  Poolagee. 

Amongst  tlie  events  in  Asia,  which 
have  most  concerned  us  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  is  another  to  which 
public  attention  appears  not  to  have 
been  drawn  in  a  manner  commensurate 
to  its  importance.  We  allude  to  the 
abandonment  of  tlie  Russian  expedi- 
tion under  General  Perovski  against 
Chiva.  We  have  always  been  of  the 
opinioni  that  this  expedition  meant  far 


more  than  was  generally  supposed. 
We  never  imagined  tliat  a  force  of  more 
than  25,000  men  was  designed  to 
march  from  Astrachan  to  the  banks  of 
the  Oxus  for  the  mere  purpose  of  re- 
leasing some  twenty  or  thirty  Russian 
captives ;  or  that  several  millions  were 
to  be  expended  in  collecting,  transport- 
ing, and  equipping  such  an  expedition, 
with  the  sole  object  of  defending  a 
trade  that  cannot  possibly  be  worth 
ten  thousand  a-year.  We  opened  our 
atlas,  and  on  observing  the  where- 
abouts of  Chiva,  we  immediately  re- 
membered that  the  first  preparations 
for  the  Chiva  expedition  had  com- 
menced in  1838,  about  the  same  period 
that  the  Schah  of  Persia  was  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Herat,  and  when  he 
openly  declared  that  he  fully  expected 
the  assistance  of  a  Russian  force.  Our 
readers  will,  doubtless,  remember,  that 
our  government  had  in  vain  protested 
against  the  siege,  and  that  the  schah 
was  encouraged  to  continue  tlie  siege 
by  the  presence  of  Count  Simonitch,the 
Russian  ambassador  in  his  camp,  who 
personally  superintended  the  opera- 
tions, whilst  Count  Nesselrode  was  at 
the  very  time  assuring  Lord  Palnoer- 
ston  tliat  the  schah  was  acting  con- 
trary to  the  declared  wishes  of  the 
emperor.  We  remembered  all  tliis, 
ano,  knowinff  likewise  that  Russian 
emissaries  had  been  busy  in  other  parts 
of  the  East,  and  that,  owing  to  their 
intrigues,  our  political  agent  in  Af- 
ghanistan (Captain  Bumes)  had  been 
forced  to  auit  the  court  of  Dost  Ma- 
hommed,  thus  giving  reason  to  our  re- 
cent warlike  operations,  which  ended 
in  the  dethronement  of  the  latter — re- 
collecting all  these  facts,  we  say,  it 
struck  us  as  almost  an  axiomatic  truth, 
that  there  must  be  tome  object  in  the 
Chiva  expedition  beyond  merely  re- 
venging a  few  petty  insults  inflicted 
on  Russian  subjects  by  a  petty  Tartar 
prince.  The  position  of  Chiva  at  once 
afforded  a  clue  to  the  mystery.  No- 
thing could  have  been  more  admirably 
designed  tlian  such  a  post,  whence  to 
descend  into  Persia,  and  there  form  a 
junction  with  tlie  Persian  Schah  and 
Dost  Mahommed;  whilst  we  think 
that  none,  save  the  most  sceptical,  can 
doubt  of  such  having  been  the  object 
of  the  Russian  march  on  Chiva.  It 
vras  the  half-way  house  to  our  Indian 
territory,  and  there  could  be  no  diffi* 
culty  in  finding  some  pretext  for  march- 
ing 90  far ;  since  it  is^lways  easy  for 
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a  powerful  state  to  6iid,  when  it  suits 
her  policy,  ample  grounds  of  quarrel 
with  a  less  powerful  neighbour.  In 
the  case  of  Chiva  it  was  easy,  for  the 
klian  is,  after  all,  merely  the  leader 
of  a  Tartar  hoije  of  freebooters;  and 
in  the  natural  course  of  events  his 
band  must  make,  every  year,  some 
foray  into  territory  which  it  pleases 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  mark  on 
the  map  as  his,  though  lie  can  be 
hardly  said  to  have  a  de  facio  possess* 
ion  of  the  country  around  the  north- 
east extremity  of  tlie  Caspian  Sea.  Thus 
it  would  be  equally  easy  for  Russia  to 
find  a  pretext  to  occupy  any  post  along 
the  whole  line  of  her  immense  frontier, 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  Grand  North- 
ern Ocean,  from  the  roving  tribes  of 
the  Kirghees  to  those  in  the  plains  or 
on  the  hills  of  Chinese  Tartary.  The 
energy  of  our  Indian  government,  how- 
ever, defeated  the  schemes  of  Russian 
ambition,  by  upsetting  Dost  Mahom- 
med  and  controlling  the  schah,  in  an 
incredibly  shorter  time  than  Count 
Nesselrode  had  probably  calculated 
such  extensive  operations  could  be 
completed.  To  this  was  added  a  num- 
ber of  casualties  suffered  by  the  Chiva 
expedition  itself  during  its  march,  and 
the  consequent  impossibility  of  its  ever 
arriving  at  its  real  destination,  namely 
Affghanistan,  sufficiently  soon  to  ac- 
complish its  real  objects;  which  ob- 
jects we  pronounce  to  have  been  the 
formation  of  a  strong  union  of  all  the 
native  powers  at  the  north  of  our  then 
possessions  in  India,  which  was  to 
have  been  under  the  protection  of 
Russia,  supported  by  Russian  troops, 
and  made  subservient  to  Russian  pur- 
poses. 

We  have,  therefore,  not  been  sur- 
prised to  find  that,  when  thus  baffled 
for  a  time  in  the  East,  she  has  turned 
her  attention  to  the  means  of  injuring 
us  in  the  West,  and  has  there  com- 
menced a  course  of  operations,  and  is 
following  up  a  plan  of  tactics,  the  de- 
sign of  which  is  expressed  in  the  motto 
of  all  her  diplomatists.  Divide,  et 
impera;  or,  in  other  words,  seeking 
to  embroil  us  with  a  state  whose  al- 
liance with  us  is  the  chief  barrier  to 
Russian  intrigue.  Ere  we  approach 
this  part  of  the  subject,  we  think  it 
will  not  be  uninteresting  to  consider 
the  ability  and  address  with  which 
Muscovite  diplomacy  has  arranged  the 
dispute  with  Chiva,  as  soon  as  it  be- 
came evident  that  no  immediate  ad- 


vantage could  accrue  from  a  conti- 
nuance of  the  quarrel.  It  commences 
with  a  reference  to  tlie  cxpo$c  of  the 
emperor's  motives  for  the  expedition, 
published  on  tl)e  14tli  of  Nov.  1839, 
which  it  states  to  have  been  undertaken 
"  to  constrain  the  Chivans  by  force  of 
arms  to  comply  with  the  just  demands 
of  the  impertal  government,  to  deliver 
up  such  Russian  prisoners  as  were  kept 
in  slavery,  to  put  an  end  to  the  depre- 
dations and  other  excesses  committed 
on  the  confines  of  the  empire,''  &c.  &c. 
As  we  have  already  said,  similar  grounds 
for  war  might  be  found  always  existing 
at  the  bidding  of  Russia,  between  her 
and  any  of  the  ten  thousand  Tartar 
tribes  which  skirt  her  frontier;  at 
the  same  time  the  high-sounding  words 
of  just  demands  of  the  imperial  go- 
vernment," **  deliverance  of  prisoners,*' 
and  termination  of  depredations," 
sound  grand,  and  in  a  well-drawn  bul- 
letin have  an  imposing  effect.  But  we 
must  quote  another  sentence.  This 
measure  of  repression,  even  before  iu 
entire  accomptishmenty  sufficed  to  con- 
vince the  Chivans,  that  any  longer  ob- 
stinacy in  shewing  themselves  hostile 
to  Russia  would  necessarily  draw  down 
upon  their  country  the  most  disastrous 
consequences."  The  conviction  that 
impressed  itself  on  the  minds  of  tlie 
Chivans,  even  before  the  entire  accom- 
piishment  of  the  expedition,  appears  to 
us  a  touch  of  most  inimitable  humour, 
the  fact  being  that  the  said  expedition 
had  broken  down  on  its  march,  whilst 
it  would  inevitably  have  arrived  late  on 
the  ground  where  it  was  intended  to 
have  been  employed.  The  precious 
document  tlien  goes  on  to  tell  now  the 
chief  of  Chiva,  seeing  the  interest  of 
Iiis  khanat  in  its  true  light,  hastened 
to  appeal  to  the  magnanimity  of  his 
imperial  majesty,"  and  offer  restitution. 
Whereupon  the  Chivan  and  Mus- 
covite majesties  make  an  exchange 
of  prisoners,  and  the  matter  rests  there 
for  the  present ;  though  the  bombastic 
style  of  the  document  tells  us  that  his 
imperial  majesty  had  deigned  to  order 
the  Chivan  ambassador  to  be  well 
treated  and  to  order  the  release  of  all 
Chivan  prisoners  in  his  dominion,  the 
latter  act  of  condescension  being  all 
the  time  one  of  the  stipulated  articles 
of  the  armistice.  To  the  concluding 
sentence,  however,  we  invite  particular 
attention.  Such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  place  the  future  commerce 
between  the  two  countries  on  secure 
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bases  will  become  the  subject  of  future 
negotiations  between  the  imperial  go- 
vernment and  the  chief  ot  Chiva." 
Over  tliose  future  ncgotiationi*^  we 
shall  keep  a  careful  watch ;  for  our  in- 
terpretation is  simply  this  :  "  We  (the 
emperor)  ai-e  at  present  too  busy  in  the 
West  to  resume  just  now  our  unsuc- 
cessful attempt;  and, moreover,  having 
formed  a  recent  alliance  with  England, 
it  would  by  no  means  answer  our  pur- 
poses to  alarm  her  by  a  march  on  Cen- 
tral Asia.  Let  the  negotiations,  there- 
fore, lie  over ;  and  as  soon  as  we  deem 
it  necessary  we  can  take  offence  again 
at  your  Chivan  majesty,  and  make  an- 
other effort  to  possess  ourselves  of  your 
capital." 

Yet  it  is  with  Russia  that  we  have 
now  formed  our  closest  alliance,  and 
to  her  we  have  sacrificed  what  tlie  lapse 
of  time  and  a  better  acquaintance  with 
one  another  was  fast  rendering  a  firm 
union  between  this  country  and  France. 
We  need  not  here  repeat  any  of  our 
reasons  for  supposing  a  French  more 
natural  than  a  Russian  alliance.  It  is 
very  obvious  that  our  interests  are  in 
too  many  quarters  opposed  to  those  of 
Russia  to  imagine  that,  when  an  ally 
could  be  really  serviceable,  Russia 
would  render  herself  so.  She  will  na- 
turally enough  travel  with  us  whilst 
our  road  is  the  same  as  hers,  and  lead- 
ing towards  the  objects  which  she  has 
in  view ;  but  when  our  roads  separate, 
it  is  not  very  likely  tliat  she  will  have 
the  civility  to  accompany  us  far  on  our 
journey.  In  this  respect  we  allow  she 
only  does  what  all  other  allies  do;  but 
for  this  reason  it  is  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  select  as  allies  those  whose 
road  continues  longest  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  ours.  Yet,  in  rejecting 
France  and  adopting  Russia,  we  have 
chosen  a  country  who  watches  with 
envy  and  jealousy  every  step  we  take 
in  the  Esust;  one  whose  commercial 
jegulations  are  framed  with  a  view  to 
discourage  our  manufactures ;  who 
seeks  to  close  the  Black  Sea,  whilst 
we  seek  to  open  it ;  and  who  longs  for 
the  downfal  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
whilst  we  desire  to  uphold  it.  Move 
in  what  direction  we  may,  it  must  be 


variance  in  the  political  systems  of  the 
two  countries,  but  is  to  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  bungling  of  those  who 
managed  the  diplomacy  of  each,  backed 
by  the  consummate-  skill  wherewith 
Russia,  though  not  in  an  open  manner, 
has  contrived  to  widen  the  breach.  In 
fact  the  quarrel,  as  we  stated  last  month, 
was  one  altogether  unworthy  of  the  two 
countries ;  being  merely  a  dispute  as  to 
whether  Mehemet  Ali  should  have, 
according  to  M.  Thiers,  the  hereditary 
government  of  Egypt  and  the  life  pos- 
session of  Syria,  or,  according  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  the  hereditary  government 
of  Egy  pt  and  the  life  government  of  the 
pashalic  of  Acre.  We  are  glad  to  find, 
trom  his  speech  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  (November  18),  that  M.  Guizot 
completely  agrees  with  us.  "  It  would 
have  been  preferable,"  says  that  man 
of  sound  sense,  for  all  parties,  at  any 
time,  to  have  accepted  either  of  these 
arrangements,  than  to  have  exposed 
themselves  to  present  difficulties." 
Well  would  it  have  been  for  Europe 
had  M.  Guizot,  six  months  back,  held 
the  post  then  occupied  by  the  adven- 
turous stockjobber  Thiers,  all  whose 
policy  seems  to  have  aimed  at  in- 
fluencing certain  operations  on  the 
Bourse;  and  whence,  if  not  greatly 
belied,  he  has  contrived  to  realise  a 
considerable  sum. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  but  look  on 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Palmerston,  in  ex- 
posing this  country  to  the  chances  of  a 
war  for  such  a  mere  straw  (subducting 
the  pashalic  of  Acre,  which  he  was 
willing  to  concede)  as  the  life  govern- 
ment of  half  Syria  by  a  man  of  seventy, 
to  be  altogether  inexplicable,  except  on 
the  supposition  that  his  lordship's  in- 
tellect was  rather  clouded,  and  M.  Bru- 
now's  particularly  clear.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  daily  journals  have  alto- 
gether lost  sight  of  that  which  appears 
the  most  important  result  likely  to  at- 
tend the  present  disturbance  of  ami- 
cable relations  between  this  country 
and  France.  It  may  be,  that  Russia 
looked  for  nothing  further  than  die 
destruction  of  those  friendly  feelings 
with  which  the  two  kingdoms  were 
beginning  to  regard  one  another ;  but 
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the  ffeedom  of  the  brave  mountaioeerf 
of  the  Caucasus.  She  was  also  aware 
Utat  thottgh  the  French  are  a  gallant 
and  honourable  nation,  (hey  are  also 
irritable  and  vain ;  whihft,  being  shal- 
low reasoners  on  political  subjects,  and 
fond  of  viewing  them  in  a  dramatic 
light,  they  could  be  Msilv  led  by  the 
arrogant  self-sufficiency  of  a  Thiers  to 
consider  llieroselves  insulted,  and  their 
honour  wounded,  by  wH  being  parties 
to  a  treaty,  whidt,  however,  they  had 
been  invited  to  join.  There  vras  much 
more  in  the  business  than  the  mere 
question  of  peace  and  war.  There  was 
the  breaking  up  of  the  present  balance 
of  political  power  in  Europe,  by  break- 
ing the  natural  harmony  which  should 
subsist  between  England  and  France. 
The  fince  of  European  politics  has  be- 
come changed ;  and,  despite  the  pa- 
triotic eflR>rts  of  Louis- Philippe  and  his 
present  able  minister,  a  long  period  of 
time  must  elapse  ere  France  will  con- 
sent to  act  cordially  with  England  for 
the  attainment  of  any  political  object. 
We  believe  that  ere  long  the  Egyptian 
question  will  be  finally  settled,  if  we 
may  not  consider  it  as  virtually  so  even 
at  this  moment ;  yet  Russia  has  achieved 
a  most  important  point  in  the  hostile 
feeling  thus  created  against  us  amongst 
the  vast  majority  of  the  French.  We 
repeat,  therefore,  that  the  conduct  of 
our  minister  for  foreign  affairs  has  been 
roost  culpable  in  allowing  such  a  crisis 
to  arrive,  when,  even  in  M.  Guisot's 
opinion,  it  would  have  been  infinitely 
better  for  either  nation  to  have  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  other.  Nor  is  this  all ; 
we  consider  ourselves  bound,  as  im- 
partial observers,  to  state  that  France 
has  not  been  altogether  well-treated  in 
the  business  by  us ;  and,  tiierefbre,  that 
Lord  Palmerston  has  acted  not  merely 
without  regard  to  our  true  interest,  when 
he  insisted  on  investing  a  shadowy  dis- 
tinction with  the  reality  of  an  important 
substance,  but  also  without  due  regard 
to  what  France  mieht  fairly  have  ex- 
pected. For  though  France  has  un- 
doubtedly no  privilege  by  any  inter- 
national law  to  control  a  monarch  like 
the  sultan  from  even  bowstringins  any 
of  his  pashas,  if  the  law  of  his  domi- 
nions give  him  that  right ;  and  although 
Lord  Palmerston  has  certainly  violated 
no  law  of  nations  by  assisting  the  sul- 
tan without  having  first  obtained  the 
permission  of  France,  he  has  done 
wrong  in  disregarding  tlie  moral  right 
^vhich  circumstances  had  given  to 


France  to  cause  her  opinion  to  be 
respected ;  and  this  he  has  done  with- 
out having  obtained  for  his  country 
any  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  the 
French  alliance,  save,  as  we  shall 
prove,  in  hampering  government,  and 
impeding  their  true  policy  by  the  treaty 
with  Russia. 

We  have  said  that  his  lordship  has 
not  treated  France  fairly.  Our  reasons 
for  this  assertion  may  be  briefly  sum- 
med up.  Whilst  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge tnat  France  has  no  right  to  inter- 
fere between  the  sultan  and  his  subject 
— for,  strictly  speaking,  Mehemet  AH 
has  been  notliing  but  a  successful  rebel 
— she  may,  however,  have  acauired  a 
much  stronger  claim  to  have  ner  opi- 
nions on  that  subject  respected  than 
other  nations.  And  such  we  believe 
to  be  the  (act.  When  Mehemet  fought 
the  battle  of  Koniah  in  1833,  and 
Ibrahim  was  in  full  march  on  Kula- 
lisoh,  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  was  obliged 
to  call  in  tlie  aid  of  the  Russians,  who 
immediately  anchored  in  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  were  for  the  time  mas- 
ters of  Constantinople.  It  was  France 
who  then  exerted  the  influence  which 
she  seems  early  to  have  acquired  over 
the  actions  of  Ibrahim,  and  persuaded 
him  to  halt  at  Kutalisch,  and  there  sign 
the  treaty  known  by  that  name;  upon 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Russians 
were  obliged  reluctantly  to  move  north- 
ward once  more.  We  cannot  but  con- 
sider the  intervention  of  France  at  that 
critical  moment  to  have  been  of  essen- 
tial service  to  us  and  to  all  Europe, 
as  it  saved  Turkey  for  the  moment  from 
the  dangerous  protection  of  Russia,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  England  was  utterly 
powerless  to  arrest  the  march  of  the 
victorious  Ibrahim ;  or,  at  least,  when 
the  sultan  had  been  forced  to  agree  to 
Rus8ia*s  undertaking  that  task.  We 
consider,  therefore,  that  the  conduct  of 
France  was  entitled  to  the  grateful  re- 
collection of  this  country,  as  it  was 
through  her  influence,  no  matter  how 
acquired,  that  Russian  intervention  was 
rendei^  unnecessary.  In  1839,  almost 
the  same  events  are  repeated.  Again 
there  is  a  war  between  the  sultan  and 
Mehemet.  Again  does  Ibrahim,  the 
right  arm  of  the  latter,  vanauish  the 
troops  of  the  sultan  at  the  battle  of 
Nezib,— a  victory  so  complete,  that  the 
Turkish  empire  lay  prostrate  before  the 
conqueror,  with  scarcely  a  regiment  to 
oppose  him  in  a  march  horn  the  place 
of  his  triumph  to  the  Bosphorus. 
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Again  does  Fiance  interfere  —  again 
does  she  use  her  influence  over  Ibrahim, 
and  prevail  on  him  to  halt.  As,  how- 
every  the  prize  was  within  his  grasp, 
and  delay  might  dash  the  cup  from  his 
lips,  it  would  have  been  absurd  to 
suppose  that  he  would  have  foregone 
all  the  advantages  he  might  expect  to 
reap  from  his  victory,  without  some 
guarantee  that,  whatever  arrangen>ent 
might  be  afterwards  made,  his  interests 
and  those  of  his  lather  should  be  at- 
tended to.  The  moments,  however, 
are  brief  and  fleeting  in  which  the 
fruits  of  a  victory  are  to  be  reaped ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  months  are 
long  and  tedious  which  diplomatists 
expend  on  the  most  trivial  arrange- 
ments. Circumstanced  as  he  was, 
Ibrahim  was  therefore  obliged  to  choose 
either  to  continue  the  campaign,  which 
he  had  so  successfully  begun,  or  rest 
content  with  the  promise  of  France 
that,  in  whatever  arrangements  the 
European  powers  might  concur,  slie 
would  use  her  influence  to  secure  for 
him  advantageous  terms.  When,  sub- 
sequently, the  entire  fleet  of  the  sultan 
was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Me- 
hemet,  and  he  thus  was  master  of  the 
destinies  of  Turkey  by  sea  and  land, 
he  still  reposed  his  fate  with  qonfidence 
in  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  pre- 
sent sultan  was  unwilling  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  a  convention  of  the 
Ave  powers,  and  preferred  at  first  mak- 
ing a  separate  treaty  with  Meheroet  Ali, 
by  whicn  he  would  no  doubt  have  ac- 
Quired  far  more  power  and  territory 
than  the  French  mmistry  ever  demand- 
ed for  him.  Such,  we  believe,  every 
one  will  admit  to  have  been  the  foots 
of  the  case ;  and,  consequently,  that 
the  opinions  of  Fmnce  were  entitled  to 
great  weight,  as  she  was  tlie  power  who 
on  both  occasions,  after  tlie  battle  of 
Koniah,  and  that  of  Nezib,  had  in- 
duced the  Egyptian  conqueror  to  lialt 
in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  trust  to 
the  conditions  which  her  good  offices 
would  be  able  to  procure  for  him. 
We  assert,  therefore,  that  although  the 
European  powers  had  not  signed  any 
actual  bona,  obliging  them  to  sanction 
the  tacit  convention  which  the  hurry  of 
necessity  had  given  rise  to  between 
France  and  Ibrahim,  they  were,  if  pos- 
sible, on  that  very  account,  more  bound 
in  houour  to  allow  it  considerable 
weight.  They,  however  ^tep  in,  and 
so  far  properly,  between  the  sultan 
and  his  conqueror,  and  virtually  take 


the  matter  altogether  into  their  own 
hands.  But  instead  of  remembering 
the  peculiar  claims  which  the  forbear- 
ance of  Ibrahim,  through  French  in- 
fluence, ought  to  have  had  upon  their 
final  decision,  they  appear  not  to  have 
considered  it  at  all ;  and  though  France, 
faithful  to  her  duty,  prevails  on  Me- 
lieroet  to  abandon  Candia  and  Arabia, 
as  also  to  restore  tlie  Turkish  fleet,  the 
representatives  of  the  four  powers  yet 
managed  to  diflier  with  France  on  the 
comparatively  trivial  point  of  what  por- 
tion of  Syria  Mehemet  Ali  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  for  his  life,  he  being 
at  the  time  arrived  at  an  age  when  he 
could  hardly  expect  to  enjoy  his  dignity 
long.  We  tlierefore  deliberately  assert, 
that  Lord  Palmerston  has  not  acted 
with  honour  in  hearkening  to  Russian 
counsels,  and  refusing  to  give  to  the 
solicitations  of  France  that  weight  to 
which  her  conduct  seemed  to  entide 
her.  Henceforward  we  can  hardly  hope 
that  any  European  state  will  have  in- 
fluence sufficient  to  stop  by  timely 
interference  the  advance  of  a  conquer- 
ing army,  if  the  good  offices  which  she 
promises  to  exert  as  a  reward  for  the 
forbearance  of  the  victor  become  after- 
wards useless,  whilst  tliat  forbearance 
is  not  taken  at  all  into  account  by  those 
who  constitute  themselves  the  arbiters 
of  tlie  destinies  of  countries  which  never 
asked  their  interference. 

Tlius  far  we  think  the  French  have 
had  much  to  complain  of,  for  they 
really  asked  for  the  pasha  little  more 
than  England  was  willing  to  grant; 
and  where  a  difference  existed,  we 
think  common  fairness  both  to  France 
and  Ibrahim  required  that,  if  either 
party  were  to  abate  in  tlieir  demands, 
It  sliould  be  the  party  whose  honour 
had  not  been  pledged  in  a  difficult 
crisis  to  exert  themselves  for  the  pasha. 
But  we  differ  totally  from  France  as  to 
the  view  in  general  taken  by  her  jour- 
nalists, and  adopted  by  M.  Thiers,  of 
the  treaty  of  last  July.  If,  as  the^  said, 
it  was  an  insult  to  France  (which  we 
deny,  for  France  knew  as  well  as  Lord 
Palmerston  the  nature  of  the  treaty  long 
before  it  was  ratified),  yet  if  it  was  a 
treaty  injurious  in  any  way  to  French 
interests,  the  proper  and  straightforward 
course  would  nave  been  to  protest 
against  the  principle  of  it  as  a  whole, 
and  not  to  point  out  this  or  that  attack 
on  a  town  or  fort  as  a  casus  belli ;  see- 
ing that  if  the  treaty,  as  a  whole,  was 
not  objectionable,  neither  could  the 
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circumstances  be  which  might  neces- 
sarily arise  in  carrying  that  treaty  to 
completion.  Such  a  view  of  it,  and 
one  which  for  a  time  was  very  gene- 
rally adopted  by  our  hot-headed  neigh- 
bours, seems  to  us  not  merely  unstates- 
roanlike,  but  downright  puerile. 

We  are  aware  that  our  views  on  this 
subject  are  not  very  general ;  and  that 
in  thus  recording  our  deliberate  con- 
viction that  France  was  entitled  to  have 
more  respect  shewn  to  her  opinions, 
and  accorded  to  her  solicitations,  we 
differ  from  many  of  the  leading  Con- 
servative journals.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  the  hangers-on  of  the  mi- 
nistry are  not  likely  to  agree  with  us ; 
and  others  are,  perliaps,  too  fearful  of 
being  supposed  to  express  any  thing 
derogatoiV  to  their  own  country,  if  they 
utter  aught  favourable  to  France  at  a 
moment  like  the  present.  Add  to  this 
that  the  loud  outcry  and  disgraceful 
yelling  of  the  farouche  dandies  of  Paris 
and  the  umt-tulottez  of  the  provinces, 
together  with  the  infamous  publications 
against  perfidious  Albion  with  which 
the  stalls  along  the  Seine  have  teemed 
for  the  last  three  months,  have  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  rpused  the  English  bile ; 
for  though,  like  Hamlet,  we  be  not 
**  splenetive  or  rash,"  yet  have  we  in  us 

something  dangerous."  For  these 
reasons  few,  perhaps,  are  ready  to  give 
sufficient  weight  to  the  proofs  which 
Lord  Palmerston  has  shewn  through- 
out the  late  negotiations  of  a  roost  un- 
warrantable disregard  of  the  claims  of 
France,  to  be  allowed  a  something  more 
than  a  mere  vote  in  the  congress  of  five 
powers  that  have  concluded  the  treaty 
of  July. 

For  ourselves  we  fearlessly  express 
our  own  opinions,  and  are  not  ashamed 
to  avow  publicly  what  our  reason  tells 
us  are  the  errors  on  either  side,  French 
or  English.  But  we  have  more,  much 
more,  to  charge  our  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs  with,  than  the  mere  want  of  a 
desire  to  conclude  some  amicable  ar- 
rangement, whereby  France  might  have 
preserved  her  dignity,  and  our  own 
country  have  spared  the  expense  of  her 
present  expedition  to  Syria,  with  the 
consequent  interruption  to  our  Syrian 
and  Alexandrian  commerce.  We  can- 
not conceive  any  motive  of  sound  policy 
which  could  have  justified  him,  on  the 
retirement  of  M.  Thiers  from  office,  in 
writing  such  a  note  as  his  second,  the 
only  able  portion  of  which  is  devoted 
to  refuting  arguments  employed  not  by 


M.  Guizot,  but  by  his  predecessor; 
whilst  it  vnnds  up  by  declaring, "  That 
the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  confine  the  delegated  authority  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  &c.  &c.,  is  a  point 
upon  which  opinions  may  differ;" 
and  therefore  one  which  his  lordship 
feels  no  inclination  to  discuss.  lie 
proceeds  to  broach  the  extraordi- 
nary doctrine,  that  whatever  opinions 
may  be  entertained  on  this  subject 
by  the  four  powers,  "  they  can  only 
regulate  the  advice "  which  they  may 
think  fit  to  give  the  sultan.  As  the 
sultan,  however,  has  heretofore  been 
treated  as  a  mere  cipher  by  all  parties, 
it  is  too  late  to  raise  him  to  the  rank 
of  a  powerful  and  independent  priuce, 
whilst  England  and  France  are  sud- 
denly become  merely  his  humble  ad- 
visers. If,  therefore,  the  treaty  of  Lon- 
don be  executed  in  its  fullest  and 
harshest  extent,  his  lordship  need  not 
flatter  himself  that  either  France  or  the 
rest  of  the  world  can  be  silly  enough 
to  ascribe  such  an  impolitic  act  to  the 
puppet,  and  not  to  those  who  have 
erected  the  machinery  and  pull  the 
strings.  "  This  question  of  principle 
may  not  probably  have  any  practical 
bearing  on  the  case.''  Such  is  his 
lordship's  concluding  remark.  If  so, 
why  prominently  put  it  forward,  when 
it  is  at  least  discourteous  and  uncalled 
for.  But  we  deny  that  it  has  no  prac- 
tical bearing  on  the  question  at  issue ; 
for  it  has  already  caused  very  general 
dissatisfiiction  in  France,  to  which 
country  it  practically  announces,  *^  We 
care  not  for  your  feelings ;  we  can  do 
nothing  to  relieve  you  from  an  embar- 
rassing dilemma.  Events  roust  take 
their  course.  We  are  sorry  for  you  ; 
but  we  really  cannot  interfere  with  the 
puppet  of  our  own  creation." 

Again,  when  we  reflect  on  tlie  very 
peculiar  position. which  the  French  mi- 
nistry occupied  at  the  time,  our  asto- 
nishment at  such  an  unnecessary  com- 
position increases.  It  is  folly  to  say 
that  it  was  intended  for  M.Thiers.  It 
is  dated  the  2d  of  November,  when  M. 
Thiers  was  no  longer  in  office ;  and  we 
cannot  admit  of  such  an  absurd  and 
unfounded  interpretation  of  its  con- 
tents. Those  contents  have  given  very 
general  umbrage  to  the  French  peers 
and  deputies ;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  harsh,  as  well  as  impolitic,  than 
the  moment  which  was  selected  to 
despatch  it.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  merits  of  the  dispute  with  M.  Thiers, 
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he  was  then  no  longer  in  office,  but  was 
succeeded  by  a  ministry  whose  desire 
for  peace  was  well  known,  but  whose 
tenure  of  office  was  rendered  difficult 
by  the  state  of  fermentation  in  which 
their  predecessors  had  lef^  the  kingdom. 
If,  therefore.  Lord  Palmerston  really 
desired  an  early  and  amicable  arrange- 
ment of  all  disputes  with  France,  he 
ought  surely  to  have  adopted  such  a 
line  of  conduct  as  would  have  strength- 
ened the  position  of  a  ministry  so 
friendly  and  well-disposed  to  this  coun- 
try. Instead  of  adopting  which  plan, 
he  leaves  the  straightforward,  manly, 
and  honourable  course ;  and,  not  con- 
tent with  leaving  well  alone,  takes  on 
himself  to  write  a  note  which  gives 
universal  dissatisfaction,  and  tends  in 
no  small  degree  to  increase  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  French  ministry.  We 
really  cannot  account  for  his  lordship's 
conduct  in  this  matter,  except  either 
by  supposing  his  intimacy  with  Baron 
Bruno w  to  have  completely  Russian  ised 
him,  and  therefore  rendered  him  a  will- 
ing tool  in  the  hands  of  that  cunning 
and  low-bom  adventurer ;  or  else  that 
his  lordship  has  a  peculiar  monomania 
for  diplomatic  compositions,  and  loves 
to  write  for  writing  s  sake,  whilst  he  is 
more  attentive  to  the  rounding  of  his 
periods  than  the  principles  they  involve. 
We  admit  that  his  lordship  writes  well 
— extremely  well,  and,  as  we  said  last 
month,  would  make  a  capital  head  na- 
tional clerk ;  but  the  note  to  which  we 
allude  must  be  condemned,  as  an  un- 
necessary act  of  impolitic  graphomania. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in 
which  we  cannot  help  seeing  it.  It 
strikes  us  as  unfeeling.  We  may  be 
singular,  yet  we  think  there  were  cir- 
cumstances of  so  peculiar  a  nature  in 
the  position  of  the  French  king  at  the 
time  when  that  note  was  penned,  that 
any  unnecessary  act  which  tended  to 
weaken  his  position  became  downright 
unfeeling.  If  ever  this  country  had  a 
friend,  that  friend  is  Louis-Philippe. 
Schooled  in  the  school  of  adversity,  he 
learned  to  feel  ere  destiny  summoned 
liiro  to  rule ;  and  the  virtues  which 
adorned  the  humble  occupation  of  one 
who  taught  for  bread  have  not  been 
wanting  to  grace  a  throne.  Few  men 
in  Europe,  be  they  high  or  low,  and 
none  in  the  position  of  king,  have  seen 
so  much  of  the  world  or  mankind,  and 
studied  both  with  such  advantage,  as 
Louis-Philippe.  Of  him  it  may,  indeed, 
be  said  with  truth,  tliat 
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'*  Maltoram  providus  orbes, 
£t  mores  bominum  inspexit 
whilst  we  may  add,  that  he  has  pro- 
fited by  his  wanderings.  Yet  this  man, 
whose  highest  ambition  is  to  be  the 
&ther  of  his  people,  has  long  been 
marked  as  the  destined  victim  of  the 
assassin,  and  in  the  course  of  the  last 
month  his  honest  efforts  to  maintain  a 
friendly  union  between  England  and 
his  native  land  was  the  cause  of  his 
being  subjected  to  another  dastardly 
attempt  on  his  life.  We  can  fancy  we 
hear  him  delivering  the  following  sen- 
tence, which  concluded  his  opening 
speech  to  the  Chambers.  uentle- 
men, — I  have  never  claimed  with  more 
earnestness  and  confidence  your  loyal 
co-operation.  Anarchical  passions  have 
not  been  encouraged  by  impotency. 
Under  whatever  form  they  may  be 
presented,  my  government  will  find  in 
the  existing  laws,  and  in  the  firm  main- 
tenance of  the  public  liberties,  the  ne- 
cessary arms  to  put  them  down.  As 
for  me,  in  the  trials  imposed  on  me  by 
Providence,  I  can  only  be  grateful  for 
the  protection  which  it  has  not  ceased 
to  throw  over  me,  as  well  as  my  family ; 
and  to  prove  to  France,  by  a  never  fail- 
ing attention  to  her  interests  and  hap- 
piness, the  gratitude  inspired  in  me  by 
the  testimonials  of  affection  with  which 
it  surrounds  me  tit  these  cruel  moments,** 

Are  we  wrong,  then,  in  saying,  that 
if  even  our  own  interests  do  not  move 
us  to  adopt  a  more  politic  line  of  con- 
duct, there  is  something  un-English, 
as  well  as  unfeeling,  in  choosing  so  ill- 
timed  an  opportunity  to  add  to  the 
difficulties  by  which  the  French  mo- 
narch found  himself  beset? 

And  what  is  to  be  the  result  of  all 
this  quarrelling  about  a  straw?  On 
whom  is  this  snow-ball,  whose  con- 
tinued rolling  has  incr^ised  it  to  an 
avalanche,  to  fall  ?  The  courage  of  our 
marine,  and  the  decisive  energy  of 
Napier*s  dashing  gallantry,  have  pre- 
vented, for  a  time,  that  which  would 
have  been  the  worst  consequence,  in 
our  opinion,  of  the  late  extraordinary 
treaty  of  July — namely,  the  occupation, 
by  the  Russian  troops,  of  the  strong- 
holds of  Anatolia.  The  necessity  for 
such  occupation  appears  no  longer  to 
exist,  since  Syria  is  already,  by  the 
conquest  of  St.  Jean  d*Acre,  wrested 
from  Meheroet  Alt  without  the  aid 
of  Russian  troops.  We  must  not, 
however,  be  led  away  by  our  wishes  to 
suppose  that  no  longer  any  difficulty 
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exists  in  that  quarter,  for  if  the  return 
of  the  FrcDch  fleet  to  Toulon  and  the 
fall  of  Thiers  have  not  already  induced 
Meheniet  AU  to  send  in  his  submissioa 
to  the  allies,  the  winter  campaign  may 
leave  us  much  less  to  boast  of  than  our 
summer  naval  reviews  on  the  Syrian 
coast ;  for,  without  meaning  to  dis- 
parage  the  service  of  our  troops  in  Syria, 
we  can  call  such  fighting  as  has  taken 
place  little  better  than  wholesome,  and 
not  very  dangerousi,  practice  for  the 
soldiers.  It  is  one  thing  to  layeome 
iirst-rate  noen-of-war,  in  fine  weather, 
alongside  a  half-ruined  town,  manned 
by  a  disorganised  army,  ready  to  desert 
or  fly,  but  with  little  appetite  for  fight- 
ing, and  another  to  remain  in  a  hostile 
country,  in  the  face  of  a  skilful  general, 
which  Ibrahim  certainly  is,  and  which^ 
if  he  can  collect  any  thing  like  a  fight- 
ing force,  he  may  yet  shew  himself ;  it 
is  very  difierent,  we  say,  to  remain, 
then,  under  such  circumstances,  ex- 
posed to  the  perils  of  sickness  and  the 
sword,  wl)en  our  vessels  shall  have 
been  obliged  to  leave  the  coast  by  the 
gales  which  generally  commence  at 
this  time  of  the  year ;  and  those  who 
follow  Ibrahim  through  the  desert  may 
have  a  very  akered  story  to  narrate,  on 
their  return,  from  tl»t  wliidi  they  could 
tell  when  fighting  under  cover  of  the 
broadsides  of  our  vessek.  These  are 
topics,  however,  on  which  it  is  not 
merely  disagreeable  to  dwelt,  as,  sup- 
posing the  possibility  of  a  reverse  at- 
tending our  arms ;  but  such  discussions 
are  likewise  most  probably  futile,  since 
there  is  every  ppospect  of  the  affair 
being  concluded  by  a  treaty,  which 
shall  leave  Mehemet  in  possession  of 
Egypt  But  tliere  are  other  consider- 
ations of  much  more  consequence,  in 
our  opinion,  as  to  the  general  effect 
which  the  misunderstanding  between 
France  and  England  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce on  European  politics  in  general. 
On  tliis  subject,  we  think,  that  although 
the  decision  of  our  ofiioers  and  the 
gallantry  of  our  soldiers  have  apparently 
removed  any  grounds  for  apprehend- 
ing a  Russian  occupation  of  Anatolia, 
in  the  same  manner  as  similar  causes 
annihilated  the  hopes  of  Russia  from 
the  China  expedition,  yet  a  long  period 
must  elapse  ere  we  can  hope  to  find 
France  acting  cordially  with  this  coun- 
try; and,  therefore,  as  neither  Russia 
Dor  Austria  are  likely  to  supply  her  place 
with  any  efficiency,  Eneland  must  re- 
main, virtually,  isolated ;  whilst  Rus-  ' 


sia  wiU  be  at  leisure  to  prosecute,  with 
perfect  security,  her  plans  of  conquest 
in  the  Caucasus,  and  the  finid  consolida- 
tion of  our  power  in  Poland.  The  rup- 
ture between  tlie  two  great  powers-eftbe 
west,  whilst  injurious  to  each  of  them, 
can  only  strengthen  the  hands  of  Russia. 
In  case  the  present  misunderstasding 
(which  Ood  rorbid  1)  should,  firom  any 
unforeseen  turn  of  events,  ever  grow 
into  the  dignity  and  horrors -cf  war, 
every  shot  fired  by  England «nd  France 
against  one  another  would  be  fired  for 
Russia.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
all  be  lulled  into  a  nominal  peace,  the 
waves  of  many  a  bad  passion,  new 
excited,  will  long  continue  to  run  high, 
after  the  storm  wliich  raised  them  has 
abated;  and  should  England, ere  leng, 
find  herself  called  on  to  protest  against 
some  act  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  Rus- 
sia, such  as  an  attempted  renewal  of  the 
treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  hardly  any 
ministry  would  have  influence  to  ob- 
tain the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
French  Chambers  in  a  protest  along 
with  England  against  such  a  step, 
albeit  equally  dangerous  to  both.  Nay, 
at  this  moment  there  exists  amongst 
our  changeable  neighbours  such  a 
strong  feeling  of  enmity  against  the 
perfidious  Albion,"  that  we  question 
very  much  if  Russia  would  find  much 
difficulty  in  persuading  them  to  join  in 
any  scheme  of  vengeance  against  us; 
and  were  the  friend  of  this  country, 
and  friend  of  his  own,  the  present 
monarch  of  France,  to  &I1  a  victim 
either  to  the  blow  of  an  asnssio,  or 
one  of  the  many  thousand  diseases  which 
sooner  or  later  teach  us  all  that  **  cal- 
canda  semel  via  Lelhi,'*'  who  can  fore- 
tell, amidst  the  terrible  conflict  that 
would  then  arise  between  a  dbputed 
succession,  and  the  wild,  revolutionary 
fiinaticisro,  that  his  able  mind  has  so 
long  controlled, — who  can  foretell  the 
consequence  to  this  country  or  to 
Europe,  whilst  such  a  strong  feeling 
exbts  against  us,  and  such  a  wily  foe  to 
take  advantage  of  it?  And  yet  we  speak 
but  of  events,  that  are  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  which  might  occur  to  mor- 
row. We  lose  ourselves,  however,  in  a 
sea  of  speculation.  Let  us  draw  our 
conclusion,  which  is,  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston  has  been  the  main  cause  of 
thus  embroiling,  most  heedlessly,  if  not 
criminally,  the  two  countries;  whilst 
tlie  result  can  in  no  case  be  favourable 
to  England,  but  may  possiblyi  nay, 
probably,  benefit  Russia. 
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We  have  thqs  rambled  over  what 
struck  us  as  the  most  important  po- 
ll tieal  events  of  the  year,  and  though 
we  feel '  that  there  are  many  topics  left 
untouched,  and  on  which  we  could 
like  to  pass  a  few  more  strictures  as  to 
the  conduct  of  our  ministry,  we  al- 
ready approach  the  limits  which  we 
had  assigned  to  ourselves.  We  shall 
say  nothing,  therefore,  about  the  union 
of  the  Canadas:  nor  shall  we  advert  to 
events  important  in  themselves,  but 
which  do  not  concern  this  country 
directly ;  such  as  the  abdication  of  the 
King  of  Holland,  and  death  of  the  late 
King  of  Prussia.  But  there  has  been 
one  other  subject  so  keen  and  violently 
debated  during  the  past  year,  that  we 
must  offer  a  few  remarks  on  it. 

It  seems  to  us  a  most  extraordinary 
thing,  that  whilst  everyone  admits  the 
necessity  of  England's  maintaining  a 
navy  on  a  scale  more  extensive  and 
efficient  than  any  other  country  in  the 
worki;  and  whilst  all  parties  exclaim 
that  they  would  be  delighted  if  more 
money  were  expended  on  repairing  and 
extending  the  wooden  waJls  of  old 
England,  the  ministry  should  never- 
theless exhibit  such  downright  reluc- 
tance to  comply  with  the  national  wish. 
They  cannot  deny  its  expediency,  and 
they  know  full  well  that  no  House  of 
Commons  would  hesitate  to  furnish 
supplies,  if  demanded,  for  such  a  pa- 
triotic purpose;  nay,  we  even  thmk 
that  they  would  become  popular  by 
adopting  such  a  course.  Their  paid 
scribes  and  underlings  exhibit  such  de- 
light when  they  point  out  the  repairing 
of  some  rotten  guard-ship,  ana  their 
opponents  so  clamorously  insist  on  our 
navy  being  rendered  more  efficient, 
that  we  really  think  the  most  popular 
act  the  ministry  could  do,  would  oe  to 
add  at  once  ten  new  lioe-of-battle  ships 
to  our  fleet.  None  would  object  to 
this  augmentation  of  our  truly  national 
force,  or  to  the   founding  various 


suddenly  presented  with  such  a  force, 
we  could  not  find  men  sufficient  to  man 
three  of  them  efficiently. 

We  say  that  such  a  state  of  things 
is  totally  unworthy  of  England ;  and 
the  maintenance  of  such  &  statm  quo 
is  not  merely  impolitic,  but  contrary 
to  the  declared  wish  of  the  nation  ; 
and,  as  it  is  the  nation  who  roust  even- 
tually pay  for  every  thing,^  we  cannot 
see  why  they  should  not  be  indulged 
in  so  patriotic  a  wish.  Something  has 
been  done,  we  confess,  during  tlie  past 
vear;  yet,  little  as  it  has  been,  it  has 
been  done  with  a  tardiness  and  reluct- 
ance truly  unaccountable.  We  wish 
not  to  make  England,  formidable  bv 
her  armaments  to  her  neighbours.  It 
is  not  by  conquest,  save  in  the  East, 
that  England  has  acquired. her  wealth 
and  greatness.  Sufficient  occupation 
may  be  found  for  England  in  the  en- 
gagements of  her  extensive  commerce, 
and  the  active  pursuits  of  peaceful  in- 
dustry ;  yet  the  greater  the  stake  which 
slie  possesses  in  the  world,  the  greater 
should  be  her  means  for  defending  such 
enormous  vested  interests.  We  would 
wish  to  see ,  EogUind  such  as  Canning 
described  her  in  1823,  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth 
on  being  presented  with  the  ^eedom 
of  the  borough.  We  shall  end  with  that 
splendid  passage  of  modem  oratory, 
hoping  that  it  will  bring  to  the  con- 
viction of  our  readers  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  England's  occupying  the 
position  there  described,  till  a  change 
visit  the  spirit  which  at  present  presides 
over  her  councils : — 

"  Our  present  repose  is  no  more  a 
proof  of  inability  to  act,  than  the  state  of 
inertness  and  inactivity  in  which  I  have 
seen  those  mighty  masses  that  float  in 
the  waters  above  your  town,  is  a  proof 
that  they  are  devoid  of  strength,  and 
incapable  of  being  fitted  out  for  action. 
You  well  know,  gentlemen,  how  soon 
one  of  those  stupendous  masses,  now 
TenoAincr  on  thnir   shadows  in  nprffir.t 
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Three  Sonnets.  [December,  1840. 


THREE  SONNETS  BT  SIR  MORGAN  o'dOHERTT,  BART. 
I. 

THE  PRIKCESS  ROYAL. 

Hail,  royal  lady !   Well  aware  am  I 
You  care  much  less  for  poetry  than  pap, 
Mewling  and  puling  in  your  nurse's  lap; 
And  love  for  more  the  hushing  lullaby 
Sung  by  that  dame,  than  aught  can  bards  supply 
Of  opiates  from  the  Heliconian  tap. 
Conducive  as  they  are  to  soothing  nap — 
Yet  must  the  Muses  chant.   And  what  to  say 
Expressive  of  delight,  and  joy  upbouncing, 

Who  can't  devise  must  be  indeed  a  slow  cock ; 
We  read  it  in  the  papers  every  day  — 
Yours  and  your  royal  mother  s  health  announcing. 
By  Clarke  and  Blagden,  Ferguson  and  Locock. 

II. 

THE  FIRST  QUEEN-REGNANT  MOTHER. 

Mary  the  First  was  childless — what  she  thought 
Would  be  a  son  proved  nothing  but  wind-colic, 
Which  slew  that  lady  grim  and  diabolic. 

Elizabeth,  of  course,  no  babies  brought 

Into  the  world,  though  many  pens  have  sought 
To  blight  her  fame  in  slandfers  fierce  or  frolic. 
To  Glorious  William,  grave  and  melancholic, 

Mary's  return  of  boys  or  girls  was  nought. 

Anne  to  her  Danish  lord  no  children  gave. 
After  that  last  of  Stuarts  reached  the  throne. 

We,  therefore,  for  our  present  queen  may  crave 
Tliis  honour  due  to  her,  and  her  alone, 

Of  five  queens-regnant  in  Old  England's  chair, 

Victoria  only  brought  the  crown  an  heir. 

III. 

ST.  JEAN  d'aCEE. 

Our  last  apparent  heir  (in  after  days 

King  George  the  Fourth)  was  bom  amid  the  pride 
Of  Anson's  conquests  o'er  the  ocean  wide. 

When  wagon-loads  of  gold,  'mid  loud  hums. 

Were  marched  triumphant  through  the  London  ways. 
Like  fame,  great  babe !  was  destined  to  betide 
Thy  entry  in  the  world.    By  Jordan's  side. 

And  ancient  Tyre  and  Sidon,  does  the  blaze 
Of  headlong  victory  attend  the  star 

Of  Napier  the  amphibious.   Following  nigh 
Thy  natal  day,  came  speeding  news  to  tell 
That  Acre,  &med  in  Cceur  de  Lion's  war —  * 
Acre,  that  made  Napoleon  baffled  fly — 

Acre,  beneath  thy  mother's  banners  fell  I 

M.  O'D. 

HeratliM  Pillars,  Great  Queen  Street, 
Saturday, 
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